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VOLUME  V. 

This  number  of  the  Review  begins  volume  five, 
has  four  additional  pages,  making  twenty-eight  pages 
in  all,  and  has  a  variety  of  educational  matter  that 
our  readers  will  appreciate. 

Four  years  ago  when  the  Review  was  started  it 
was  received  with  warm  approval  by  the  teachers  of 
the  Atlantic  Provinces.  It  has  grown  steadily  in 
favor  and  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  organ  of 
educational  opinion  for  these  provinces.  We  have 
aimed  to  make  its  monthly  visits  welcome  and  profi- 
table. "  [  have  come  to  regard  the  Review  as  one 
of  my  best  friends,"  says  a  correspondent.  We  hope 
this  has  been  the  experience  of  many  others. 

The  Review  has  never  yet  reached  that  degree  of 
excellence  which  its  founders  planned  for  it.  But 
we  believe  that  it  is  beginning  to  accomplish  some  of 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established:  To  bring 
about  a  closer  sympathy  among  educational  workers 
in  the  Atlantic  Provinces;  to  keep  our  readers  in 
touch  with  the  current  of  educational  thought  here 
and  elsewhere;  to  encourage  a  broader   and    more 


liberal  culture  for  our  teachers  and  schools;  to  aim 
at  securing  greater  permanency  and  a  more  liberal 
compensation  for  teachers;  to  encourage  better 
methods  in  the  schoolroom,  especially  in  English 
literature  and  natural  science;  to  stimulate  to  greater 
activity  the  dormant,  and  encourage  the  earnest  and 
successful  workers  to  fresh  effort.  We  know  that  we 
have  succeeded  to  some  extent  from  the  testimony 
of  many  valued  friends,  from  the  steady  growth  of 
the  Review  and  from  the  constantly  widening  circle 
of  its  readers. 


Our  aim  has  not  been  to  supply  "  helps "  in  the 
shape  of  ready-made  lessons  for  the  machine  teacher, 
but  to  stimulate  to  the  acquirement  of  practical 
knowledge  and  to  aid  in  simplifying  and  condensing 
such  knowledge.  To  make  the  Review  still  more 
useful  to  its  readers,  .  we  earnestly  invite  those 
teachers  who  have  been  successful  in  the  work 
to  give  their  methods  in  brief,  plain  statements. 
We  do  not  ask  for  lengthy  communications,  but 
short,  practical  plans  of  experimental  work  which 
they  have  found  to  be  successful.  With  such  helpers 
and  with  the  additions  that  have  been  made  to  the 
staff  of  writers  for  the  present  year,  we  hope  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Review  will  far  surpass  any  previous 
year. 


In  future  all  business  communications,  payment 
of  subscriptions,  change  of  address,  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  Newfoundland,  should  be  addressed  to  W.  T. 
Kennedy,  County  Academy,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  who. 
from  this  date  is  the  Business  Editor  of  the  Review 
for  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  Literary  com- 
munications and  editorial  news  from  these  two 
provinces  should  be  addressed  to  A.  H.  MacKay, 
Halifax.  Mr.  Kennedy,  we  are  assured,  will  prove 
an  energetic  manager  and  will  increase  the  influence 
of  the  Review  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland. 

No  other  change  is  mnde  for  the  present  in  the 
management  of  the  Review  except  the  withdrawal  of 
Dr.  Anderson  from  the  editorship  for  P.  E.  Island. 
The  retirement  of  Dr.  Anderson  is  a  matter  of  regret 
to  us,  as  the  zeal  and  ability  which  always  character- 
ize his  educational  work  made  him  an  invaluable  ally. 
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EDITOEIAL  NOTES. 

One  of  the  great  leaders  of  men  has  fallen,  and 
the  Dominion  is  monruing  the  loss  of  the  premier 
who  has  guided  its  destinies  for  twenty  years  of  the 
twenty-four  that  have  elapsed  since  confederation. 
It  is  already  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  at  Ottawa 
to  his  memory.  An  apin'ojiriateand  enduring  monu- 
ment would  be  the  establishment  of  a  fund  providing, 
for  each  provincial  university,  a  chair  in  modern 
history,  with  special  reference  to  the  history  and 
growth  of  Canada,  with  which  the  name  of  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald  has  been  so  intimately  associated. 

Arbou  Day  was  observed  very  generally  through- 
out the  Atlantic  Provinces  this  year  —  more  generally, 
we  hope,  than  any  previous  season.  The  ceremony 
of  raising  school  Hags  for  the  first  time  was  an  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  day  at  Moncton,  Milltown  and 
other  places. 

We  hope  that  all  trustees  and  others  who  are 
interested  in  the  extension  of  the  summer  holidays 
will  not  fail  to  impress  it  upon  the  powers  that  be  at 
every  oj)portunity.  There  is  a  general  feeling  in  all 
quarters  in  its  favor,  and  it  would  be  a  most  popular 
move  on  the  part  of  the  IJoard  of  Education. 

Aftek  having  planted  trees  on  Arbor  Day,  what 
then?  We  know  of  school  grounds  where  the  flowers 
and  trees  set  out  are  carefully  watered  each  day  by 
the  pupils.  This  is  a  necessity  in  the  dry  weather 
we  have  had  since  Arbor  Day. 

A  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  English 
House  of  Commons  which  provides  for  the  free  educa- 
tion of  children  of  the  elementary  schools  between 
the  age  of  five  and  fourteen  years. 

Sevekal  interesting  articles  on  primary  education 
received  too  late  for  this  number  will  a])pedr  in  the 
July  number,  which  will  be  issued  early  in  the 
month. 

Di'niNO  the  past  two  years  the  August  number  of 
the  KiiviEW  has  been  issued  with  September  as  a 
double  number.  This  year  our  subscribers  may  look 
for  the  Review  both  in  August  and  Scjjtember. 

Tjiosk  attending  the  Summer  Science  School  at 
Antigonish,  opening  July  •■.'7th,  should  remember  to 
take  a  "standard"  certificate  of  having  bought  a 
first-class  ticket  to  Antigonish  from  the  agent  at  his 
starting  station.  It  is  this  certificate  which,  when 
completed  by  the  secretary  of  the  school,  enables  the 
holder  to  return  at  the  reduced  rate  on  the  Inter- 
colonial Hailwav. 


The  advertising  pages  of  this  number  of  the 
Review  contain  much  matter  that  our  readers  will 
do  well  to  look  over  with  attention.  The  Review 
can  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  the  leading 
educational  institutions,  publishers,  manufacturers 
of  school  furniture  and  prominent  business  men  have 
found  it  an  advantageous  medium  by  which  to  reach 
teachers  and  boards  of  trustees.  Our  readers  will 
find,  by  consulting  the  pages  of  this  number,  that 
those  who  value  such  an  advertising  medium  are  on 
the  increase. 

The  interesting  lecture  On  the  Early  History  of 
N'ew  Brunswick,  by  Moses  H.  Perley,  is  brought  to  a 
close  in  this  number  of  the  Review.  A  few  copies 
of  the  lecture  will  be  issued  shortly  in  pamphlet 
form  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to 
preserve  the  lecture  in  a  more  compact  form.  Our 
readers  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Ganong 
for  presenting  this  iniportant  sketch  of  our  early 
history,  with  the  interesting  notes  which  he  has 
appended. 


Ol'k  Readers  who  intend  to  be  present  at  the 
great  educational  gathering  at  Toronto  in  July  will 
do  well  to  consult  the  advertisement  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  in  another  column.  Of  course,  one 
great  object  of  the  Lower  Province  teachers  in  attend- 
ing the  Convention  is  to  take  in  as  many  points  of 
interest  in  Upper  Canada  as  possible.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  and  its  steamer  connections  will  allow 
tourists  to  see  the  great  St.  Lawrence,  the  cities  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  to  return  either  by  the 
Intercolonial  or  by  steamer  from  Quebec  to  Charlotte- 
town  and  Pictou.  Arrangements  may  yet  be  made  for 
those  who  wish  to  attend  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction  at  Bethlehem,  N.  II.,  which  meets  July 
Gth,  but  at  the  hour  of  going  to  press  they  have  not 
been  announced. 

Many  local  licenses  have  had  to  be  granted 
throughout  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  during 
the  present  term,  and  notwithstanding  the  large 
number  of  teachers  who  are  graduating  from  the 
normal  school  in  June,  it  is  expected  that  the  sup- 
ply even  then  will  barely  equal  the  demand.  The 
time  feems  opportune  for  those  teachers  who  have 
not  been  receiving  a  fair  equivalent  for  their  services 
to  look  for  an  increase  of  salary.  We  do  not  mean 
by  seeking  another  district,  which  often  means  inter- 
fering with  some  other  deserving  teacher,  but  by  using 
all  legitimate  means  to  induce  trustees  to  grant  an 
increase.  It  is  not  by  striking  that  teachers  will 
materially  advance  their  interest,  but  by  such  con- 
.scientious  discharge  of    their  duties  as  will   render 
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their  services  more  highly  appreciated.  Last  year 
shows  an  increase  in  teachers'  salaries  in  this  Pro- 
vince—small, it  is  true,  but  still  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  granting  of  local  licenses  has  not  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  having  a  tendency  to  keep  up 
salaries,  as  trustees  are  often  very  partial  to  makiag 
the  lowest  salary  paid  the  standard  for  the  future. 
At  present  no  district  that  employs  a  local  licensed 
teacher  can  receive  poor  aid.  This  is  a  grand  pro- 
vision, as  it  makes  the  licensed  teacher  the  more 
desirable  even  in  the  matter  of  salary,  which,  it  is  to 
to  be  regretted,  is  still  the  moving  power  in  too  many 
districts.  We  believe  that  at  no  time  since  the  school 
law  has  the  prospect  for  improved  salaries  been  bet- 
ter, always  providing  that  the  teacher  be  deserving. 

We  have  recently  been  told  of  a  most  interesting 
old  etching  relating  to  New  Brunswick.  It  belongs 
to  Mr.  W.  F.  Ganong,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who, 
hearing  of  its  existence  in  Pennsylvania,  has  managed 
to  secure  it.  It  is  doubtless  the  oldest  engraved  and 
published  view  in  existence  of  any  settlement  in  New 
Brunswick.  Champlain's  woodcut  of  the  St.  Croix 
Island  settlement  of  1604^,  published  at  Paris  in  1G13 
is  hardly  an  exception,  since  Dochet  Island,  on  which 
the  settlement  was  built,  now  belongs  to  Maine. 
The  etching  in  question  is  entitled  A  View  of  Mira- 
michi,  a  French  Settlement  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence, 
destroyed  hy  Briqadicr  Murray  detached  by  General 
Wolfe  for  that  pur^jose,  from  the  Bay  of  Gaspe. 
Drawn  on  the  spot  by  Capt.  Harvey  Smyth,  etch'd 
by  Paul  Sandby.  Retouched  by  P.  Benazecb,  Lon- 
don, printed  for  John  Bowles,  etc. 

The  italicized  title  is  repeated  in  French.  It  was 
published  in  1768,  but  as  the  destruction  of  the 
French  village  took  place  in  1758  the  drawing  must 
have  been  made  in  that  year.  This  view  is  one  of  a 
series  of  five,  the  other  four  relating  to  Quebec.  It 
appears  to  be  extremely  rare,  as  Mr.  Ganong  has 
been  able  to  learn  of  the  existence  of  but  one  other 
copy.  The  engraving  is  in  size  13  by  20  inches  and 
is  a  most  beautiful  example  of  copjterplate  work. 
Even  aside  from  its  very  interesting  local  associations, 
and  even  if  engraved  at  the  present  day,  it  would  at 
once  attract  attention  for  its  beauty,  both  of  execu- 
tion and  subject.  It  shows  the  Miramichi  winding 
away  in  the  distance  between  its  wooded  banks;  the 
French  settlement  of  half  a  dozpii  houses  stands  in  a 
clearing  on  the  left,  near  winch  projects  a  point 
bearing  at  its  end  a  huge  cross.  In  the  foreground  is 
a  British  sloop  full  oi  soldiers,  and  several  boats  are 
landing  soldiers  for  the  attack  on  the  settlement. 
Altogether  the  view  is  of  very  great  interest.  Have 
any  of  our  readers  seen  it? 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

The  prospectus  of  the  faculty  of  pure  and  applied 
science  of  Dalhousie  University,  to  the  organization 
of  which  we  have  already  referred,  has  been  issued, 
and  the  university  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
taken  a  number  of  very  important  steps  in  advance. 
No  new  chairs  have  been  founded,  but  through  the 
co-operation  of  Principal  A.  H.  MacKay,  Ur.  M- 
Murphy,  Provincial  Engineer,  E.  Gilpin,  Esq.,  In- 
spector of  Mines,  and  P.  W.  W.  Doane,  C.  E.,  who, 
with  commendable  public  spirit,  have  undertaken  to 
lecture  on  zoology,  civil  engineering,  mining  and 
surveying  respectively,  and  by  the  recognition  of  the 
drawing  classes  of  the  Victoria  School  of  Art  and 
Design  and  the  physiology  and  anatomy  classes  of  the 
Halifax  Medical  College,  a  number  of  excellent  courses 
in  pure  and  applied  science  have  been  organized.  We 
merely  mention  the  courses  in  mathematics  and 
mathematical  physics  and  in  experimental  physics 
and  chemistry,  intended  for  students  who  wish  to 
prepare  themselves  for  higher  teaching  positions  in 
these  departments;  the  course  in  chemistry  and 
biology,  intended  for  students  who  are  to  enter  upon 
the  study  of  medicine,  and  admirably  suited  to  its  end; 
and  the  courses  in  civil,  mechanical  and  mining 
engineering,  which  seem  to  be  as  complete  and 
thorough  as  they  can  be  without  workshops  or  test- 
ing laboratories.  But  we  must  refer  at  greater 
length  to  an  entirely  new  course  intended  to  prepare 
students  for  science  masterships  in  our  high  schools. 
This  course  includes  the  following  subjects:  English, 
French,  German,  mental  science,  drawing,  mathema- 
tics, physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  lithology, 
botany,  zoology  and  physiology.  The  study  of  the 
literary  subjects  and  of  mathematics  and  physics 
extends  over  two  years,  that  of  drawing  and  chemistry 
over  three.  Physics  and  chemistry  are  studied  both 
systematically  'by  lectures  and  practically  with 
laboratory,  and  part  of  the  laboratory  work  will  con- 
sist of  practice — in  the  making  of  apparatus  to  illus- 
trate lessons.  In  the  botany  class  instruction  will  be 
given  in  the  use  of  the  microscope,  and  the  zoology 
class  will  devote  the  greater  part  of  its  time  to  the 
dissection  of  typical  animals.  Thus  the  scientific 
study  will  be  practical  throughout.  The  drawing 
course  is  very  thorough,  including  freehand  and 
geometrical  drawing,  shaded  drawing  from  the  round, 
modelling  in  clay,  decorative  design,  the  element  of 
perspective  and  the  history  of  art. 

This  course  seems  to  us  to  be  exactly  what  science 
masters  in  our  high  schools  ought  to  have  studied. 
The  only  important  omission  is  geology,  instruction 
in  which  we  hope  some  friend  of  the  university  may 
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at  an  early  date  enable  it  to  supply.  Students  who 
have  taken  such  a  course  ought  to  be  in  great  demand, 
not  only  in  our  high  schools  but  in  all  our  schools. 
For  a  teacher,  with  the  training  which  it  implies,  will 
be  able  to  prepare  the  great  majority  of  his  or  her 
pupils  for  their  life's  work  in  a  thoroughly  efficient 
manner. 

BOTANICAL  CLUB  OF  CANADA 

The  Botanical  Club  of  Canada  was  formed  in  Mon- 
treal May  29th,  during  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Its  design  is  to  encourage  botanical  investi- 
gation throughout  the  Dominion  with  a  view  of  gain- 
ing a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  its  flora;  to  stimu- 
late workers  in  every  district;  and  to  publish  the 
results  of  their  researches  yearly  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society.  The  organization  is  extremely 
simple.  There  are  no  constitution  and  bye-laws. 
Any  one  who  wishes  to  do  practical  work  in  plant 
study  and  investigation  may  be  enrolled  as  a  member 
on  the  payment  of  twenty-five  cents.  A  President 
and  Secretary -Treasurer  for  the  Dominion  are  ap- 
pointed each  year.  These  officers  for  this  year  are 
Prof.  Lawson,  Ph.D.,  Halifax;  and  A.  H.  MacKay, 
B.Sc,  Halifax.  Secretaries  have  been  appointed  for 
each  province,  whose  duty  is  to  divide  their  respec- 
tive provinces  into  districts,  secure  the  co-operation 
of  all  botanical  students  in  beginning  a  systematic 
study  of  the  plants  of  tlieir  districts,  and  in  tabulating 
the  results.  Where  there  are  no  botanists,  it  is  hoj)ed 
botanists  may  be  made  by  stimulating  the  collection 
of  plants,  and  publishing  in  local  papers  lists  of  those 
discovered.  The  lists  from  each  locality  should  bo 
transmitted  to  the  secretaries  for  the  counties,  who 
shall  report  to  the  provincial  secretaries,  who  shall 
finally  report  to  the  Dominion  secretary;  lirst,  not 
later  than  31st  December,  giving  results  of  summer's 
work;  and  secondly,  not  later  than  15th  May,  giving 
an  account  of  the  organization,  prospects  for  the 
next  season,  with  suggestions  for  the  annual  meeting 
in  Toronto,  ]S'.i2,  at  the  lime  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

The  secretaries  for  each  I'rovince  are: 

Newf(iiiii(lliiii(l    -Kfv.  .\.  ('   Wiiglioiiic,  Si.  .lohn's. 

V.  K    Island— F.  Main.  I>,|.,  Charlottulown. 

Nova  rtcolia— K  .1.  L  iv.  K^'[.,  Amiiersl. 

Now  Brunswick— G.  l".  May.  Ph.  B  .  Si.  .lolin.  j 

CJiicliC'C— Prof.  f).  1'.  Penlmllow,  B   Sc.  .Montreal.  I 

Ontario— Prof.   lolin  Mucoiin,  M.  A.,  Ottawa. 

.Manitotm— .M.  Biirman,  Winnipeg. 

All)«rlaTerritory— W.  11.  (ialliraUli,  Lftliliridgu. 

Hritisli  (;aluml)ia— Dr.  Nuwcomu,  Victoria.  ] 

All  botanical  students  and  those  who  wish  to  begin 
to  work  in  their  respective  provinces  are  invited  to 
correspond   with   the  olHcers  above   named,    with  a 
view  to  effecting  organiz;ition  in  counties,  parishes  | 
and  districts. 


N.  B.  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Enccenia  of  the  New  Brunswick  University 
took  place  at  Fredericton  on  the  28th  ult.,  and  was, 
as  usual,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  the  friends 
of  that  time-honored  institution.  The  degree  of 
M.  A.  was  conferred  on  Rev.  W.  0.  Raymond,  and 
E.  W.  McCready,  St.  John,  and  Inspector  G.  W. 
Mersereau  of  Northumberland.  The  alumni  oration 
by  Philip  Cox,  B.  Sc,  Newcastle,  was  in  admirable 
spirit,  touching  upon  the  necessity  of  a  closer  union 
between  the  university  and  the  common  school  system, 
and  the  incorporation  into  our  institutions  of  learning 
more  technical  training.  Dr.  Bailey's  address  in 
praise  of  the  founders  of  the  institution  was,  in  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Bailey,  read  by  Prof.  Duff.  Dr.  Har- 
rison announced  that  the  Senate  had  appointed  Mr. 
W.  K.  Hatt  to  the  chair  of  engineering  made  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Strong.  He  also  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  voted  *1,000  for  the 
purchase  of  electrical  apparatus. 

Lieut-Governor  Tilley  presented  the  Douglas  gold 
medal  to  Mr.  Yorston  of  Douglastown.  In  the 
evening  the  alumni  dinner  was  held  at  the  Queen 
Hotel,  at  which  were  present  graduates  of  the 
University  from  all  parts  of  the  Province,  membersot 
the  government,  and  many  other  distinguished  visitors. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 

In  his  annual  rep  )rt  for  IS'Jti,  Inspector  Carter 
says  that  the  trustees  of  St,  Stephen  have  adopted  the 
matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of  Now 
Brunswick  as  the  standard  by  which  pupils  shall  pass 
fro.Ti  their  high  school,  and  already  one  such  exam- 
ination has  been  held.  He  also  recommended  that  a 
similar  course  be  followed  by  the  trustees  of  St.  John, 
and  the  plan  has  been  adopted. 

Such  examinations  would  only  be  in  harmony  with 
our  educational  system,  of  which  the  university  is 
supposed  to  be  the  head  and  which  receives  its  sup- 
port from  the  same  sources  as  the  common  schools. 
While  this  is  so,  the  examinations  for  matriculation 
do  not  entirely  harmonize  with  the  requirements  of 
the  pupils  passing  from  our  high  schools. 

The  amount  of  classics  and  mathematics  rc'|uired 
by  the  university  for  matriculation  is  about  the  same 
as  that  required  by  our  high  schools  for  graduation. 
In  other  subjects  there  is  considerable ilifference,  and 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  an  average  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  is  too  low  to  entitle  a  pupil  to  pass  from  the 
high  schools.  We  hope,  if  the  matriculation  exam- 
ination of  the  university  is  to  become  the  standard  of 
graduation  for  the  high  schools,  that  the  require- 
ments of  each  will  be  made  to  accord  more  nearly. 
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ARBOR  DAY  AT  WESTFIEID. 

The  following  letter  has  been  handed  to  the  Review 

by  Inspector  Carter,  of  St.  John.     The  practical  and 

thorough  way  in  wliich  Arbor  Day  was  celebrated  is 

worthy  of  note  : 

Westfield,  Kings  Co.,  District  No.  3,  ) 
May  18th,  1891.  \ 

W.  S.  Cartel-,  Ei-q. ,  Ivspector  of  Schools  : 

Df,.\r  Sib, —  According  to  your  notification  I  observed 
Arbor  Day  on  Ibe  15th.  A  number  of  the  trees  had  died  or 
did  not  seem  to  be  growing  nicely,  so  we  had  those  replaced 
and  others  planted.  The  trees  set  were  nine  maples,  one 
poplar,  one  cedar,  one  spruce,  one  birch  and  one  linden  tree. 

The  garden-beds  were  also  prepared  and  seeds  sown.  Other 
seeds  sown  in  boxes  will  be  ready  to  transplant  in  a  short 
lime.  The  plants  for  school-room  were  brought  back,  which 
had  been  kept  during  winter  by  the  scholars. 

The  yard  did  not  require  much  work  as  everything  was  in 
prett}'  good  order.  The  walk  from  road  to  school  room  has 
been  gravelled. 

I  dismissed  at  3  o'clock,  as  we  had  prepared  for  an  enter- 
tainment in  connection  with  Arbor  Da}',  to  be  held  in  the  hall 
in  the  evening.  Nearly  all  of  my  schoiars  took  part  and  some 
other  friends  assisted. 

The  opening  was  a  tableau,  representing  Arbor  Day,  fol- 
lowed by  the  song  from  April  number  of  Review.  The  boys 
at  back  of  stage  had  two  large  trees  arranged,  as  if  planted, 
and  the  girls,  who  were  nearly  all  dressed  in  white,  held 
bouquets  of  different  kinds  of  flowers.  Above  the  stage,  on 
wall,  was  the  motto,  "  Welcome  Arbor  Day."  Other  parts  of 
the  room  were  also  decorated  with  wreaths  of  green. 

The  songs  and  recitations  were  principally  on  flowers  and 
trees.  Several  dialogues  were  included  in  the  entertainment, 
one  a  5Iay  party,  in  which  they  elected  and  crowned  their 
Queen  of  llay. 

We  had  a  large  audience,  and  took  up  a  collection  which 
amounted  to  $7.  This  we  intend  to  spend  in  books  to  add  to 
our  library. 

It  was  a  very  tiresome  day,  but  1  felt  quite  satisfied  with  the 
result.  From  the  teacher, 

M.  Hendekson. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 


We  are  gratified  to  observe  the  number  of  school 
libraries  that  have  been  recently  established  in  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick.  The  value  and  influence 
of  a  good  school  library  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
If  well  selected  it  not  only  cultivates  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  for  healthy  reading,  but  it  as  well 
broadens  and  imparts  culture  to  the  people  of  the 
district  who  are  usually  as  much  interested  in  it  as 
the  children  themselves.  A  school  library  should 
contain  no  unreadable  book.  Works  of  fiction  are 
not  now  regarded  with  the  same  horror  that  they 
were  a  few  years  ago,  and  many  of  them  now  find 
places  in  the  new  school  libraries.  While  some  novels 
and  books  of  travel  and  adventures  should  be  found 


on  the  shelves,  care  must  be  taken  that  nothing  of  the 
dime  novel  stamp  or  of  too  sensational  a  character 
should  be  permitted,  and  also  no  book  containing 
matter  offensive  to  any  class  of  people  in  the  com- 
munity. The  library  should  not  be  purchased 
entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  most  advanced  pupils, 
but  something  should  1  c  provided,  if  possible,  of 
interest  to  every  grade  in  the  school  —  from  tbe 
primary  up.  There  are  so  many  excellent  children's 
books  and  periodicals  in  this  day  that  this  is  quite 
possible.  Most,  if  not  all  the  libraries  that  have 
been  thus  far  procured,  have  been  obtained  through 
the  efforts  of  energetic  teachers,  assisted  by  pupils 
and  parents.  In  these  cases  the  library  itself  is  not 
the  only  benefit  realized;  the  effort  itself  in  awaken- 
ing interest,  activity  and  often  self-denial  on  the  part 
of  those  engaged  in  the  work  always  has  an  excellent 
influence  upon  the  schools. 


REGULATION  22  -  N.  B.  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Regulation  22,  8.  — Dutiks  of  Teachers. 

"To  see  that  the  school  room  is  ready  for  the 

reception  of  pupils  at  least  twenty  minutes  before  the  time 
fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  school." 

This  is  a  very  reasonable  and  necessary  regulation. 
While  the  teacher's  work  is  arduous  the  hours  are 
not  excessive.  All  teachers  recognize  the  necessity 
of  being  in  their  rooms  before  school  time  to  see  that 
these  are  comfortable  by  school  time,  and  to  check 
any  tendency  to  disorder  and  destructioiT  to  school 
property  on  the  part  of  unruly  pupils.  The  faithful 
observance  of  this  regulation,  as  of  others,  it  would 
be  supposed,  would  be  secured  by  the  teacher's  oath, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  on  the  part  of  the  great 
majority  of  teachers  it  is  carefully  observed.  It  has, 
however,  come  to  the  notice  of  the  school  authorities 
of  some  places  that  some  teachers  were  neglectful  of 
of  it,  and  all  of  the  teachers  here  have  been  required 
to  register  each  morning  and  noon  the  time  of  their 
arrival  at  school.  The  punctual  teachers  feel  ag- 
grieved that  they  should  suffer  for  the  tardiness  of 
others,  and  humiliated  that  the  required  oath  is  not 
considered  sufticient.  Some  teachers  argue  that  this 
exaction  is  not  required  in  any  other  walk  or  business, 
and  where  fault  is  known  to  exist  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  principals  and  schools  officers,  and  part  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  draw  higher  salaries,  to  deal 
directly  with  the  wrong  doers,  however  unpleafiant 
may  be  the  duty.  It  seems  very  derogatory  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  teaching  profession  that  such  local  regula- 
tions have  to  be  made;  and  we  hope,  for  the  general 
good,  that  teachers  in  those  places  where  they  do  not 
now  exist  will  not  deserve  any  like  measures. 
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THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

A  Bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  which 
provides  that  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education 
shall  be  president  of  the  senate  of  the  university, 
and  which  gives  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  the  Pro- 
vince the  power  of  electing  one  member  to  that  body. 
The  latter  provision  especially  will  give  satisfaction 
to  the  teachers,  although  it  was  a  mistake  to  limii 
the  appointment  to  graduates  of  the  N.  H.  University. 

The  Bill  also  provides  that  the  president  of  the 
university  shall  be  its  chancellor.  This  seems  rather 
peculiar.  The  Hon.  Kdward  Blake  is  chancellor  of 
Toronto  University,  which  office  is  usually  regarded 
in  his  case  as  honorary.  The  function  of  the  office 
of  chancellor  in  other  cases  is  that  of  final  appeal. 
Either  signification,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  not  apply 
to  the  acting  president  of  a  university. 

The  Bill  seems  to  take  the  control  of  the  collegiate 
school  out  of  the  hands  of  the  provincial  and  local 
authorities  and  vests  it  in  the  senate  of  the  university. 

ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS  TO  GRADE   I. 

Considerable  complaint  is  made  each  year  by 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  our  schools  concerning  the  admission  of 
new  pupils  to  grade  I.  at  other  times  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  J  ear. 

Few  parents  stop  to  consider  the  injury  done,  not 
only  to  the  "school  but  to  the  pupil  by  such  a  course, 
and  those  parents  wlio  have  children  at  the  school  do 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  their  interests  suffer  as  well. 
This  is  due  partly  to  a  want  of  consideration  and 
partly  to  a  lack  of  explanation  on  the  part  of  the 
Bchool  boards  and  their  officers. 

If  a  new  pupil  enters,  say  in  April  or  May,  he 
usually  finds  the  school  filled  with  those  who  have 
had  nearly  a  year's  training,  and  about  ready  to  pass 
into  another  grade  by  examination,  a  month  or  two 
later.  In  the  school  there  are  already,  probably  two 
classes  —  all  that  the  teacher  can  possibly  give  atten- 
tion to  —  and  as  the  work  is  chielly  oral  at  this  stage, 
the  constant  attention  of  the  teacher  is  neeiled. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  new  pupils,  who  must 
form  a  third  class?  Very  little  can  be  done  with 
them,  and  of  necessity  tiiey  cannot  receive  that  at- 
tention and  employment  which  is  so  important  to 
those  beginning  school.  Consequently  they  contract 
idle  and  listless  habits,  and  perhaps  a  disgust  for 
school.  Other  pujiils  nie  iitlictcd,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  woik  of  the  fchool  becomes  deranged. 

How  can  this  be  avoided?  In  some  towns  the 
school    boards    fully    appreciate   the   difficulty,   and 


courteously  inform  the  parents  that  pupils  cannot 
be  admitted  until  the  beginning  of  the  term.  When 
the  matter  has  been  explained,  and  it  has  been  shown 
to  be  really  for  the  child's  advantage  to  wait  till 
then,  the  parent  is  satisfied.  After  a  few  applica- 
tions the  rule  becomes  established  firmly,  and  few 
I  refusals  have  to  be  given  afterward.  In  other  cases 
very  little  effort,  if  any,  is  made  to  ])revent  pupils 
from  entering,  with  the  results  above  given. 

The  probable  reai»on  why  all  school  boards  do  not 
insist  upon  new  pupils  entering  at  the  same  time  is, 
that  there  is  a  prevalent  idea  in  some  quarters,  which 
is  often  industriously  circulated,  that  it  is  illegal  to 
prevent  a  pupil  from  entering  at  any  time  in  the 
term.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  can  only  say  that  it  has 
not  been  demonstrated  to  be  so  in  this  Province  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  where  the  interests  of  the 
schools  are  so  vitally  concerned,  if  there  is  not  local 
option  there  should  be. 

Suppose  all  school  boards  exercise  a  little  judicious 
pressure  in  this  matter.  We  do  not  think  the  result 
will  be  a  suit  at  law. 

LANGUAGE   AND    NATURE   LESSONS. 

Write  the  names  of  useful  animals:  Onefpiadruped, 
one  fowl,  one  fish,  one  insect. 

1.  Each  is  useful  in  what  way? 

2.  With  what  is  each  covered? 

3.  How  does  each  go  from  place  to  place? 

4.  Limbs  of  each:    how  many?     What  called? 
Make  a  composition  of  3  and  4. 


Write    names   of  four  animals  which  are    neither 
([uadruped,  fowl,  reptile,  fish,  nor  insect. 

1.  Which  live  in  shells?    Are  the  shells  of  one  or 
two  i)ieces? 

2.  Which    have   no    feet?     Wiiich  eight?     Which 
many? 

3.  Where  is  the  home  of  each? 

4.  What  useful  things  are  afforded  by  them? 
Make  compositions  on  their  homes  and   habits. 

—  Fr<nii  tSmilh'x  S/udics  in  Niilure. 


Write  the  names  of  llic  different  vinlcts  you  have 
seen  this  year. 

1.  How  many  petals  had  each? 

2.  What  was  the  color  of  the  petals? 

3.  What  other  markings  had  the  petals? 

4.  How  many  have  seen  aviolet  with  stem?  With- 
out a  stem?  Which  form  (stemmed  or  slemless)  is 
most  common? 

Write  a  composition  de.-cribing  a  walk  in  search  of 
violets. 
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Astronomical  Ifotes. 

Douni.E  Stahs. 

J.  writes:  "I  have  a  good  opera-glass,  but  cannot 
as  yet  make  satisfactory  use  of  it.  Am  disappointed 
that  I  cannot  make  out  any  of  the  double  stars. 
What  is  the  simplest  pair  to  determine?" 

I  find  there  are  others  in  the  same  fix  as  J.  They 
probably  have  one  of  the  many  books  that  give  lists 
of  double  stars,  accompanied  by  such  remarks  as 
these:  Rigel,  a  beautiful  and  easy  object  —  Gamma 
Virginia,  very  easy  and  fine — Beta  Cygni,  the  finest 
of  the  colored  pairs  for  a  small  instrument  —  Zeta 
Herculis,  rather  difficult  for  a  small  instrument  — 
and  so  forth. 

The  reader  tries  his  "  small  instrument,"  and  finds 
to  his  disappointment  that  the  "  very  easy,"  and 
"easy,"  and  "rather  difficult"  ones  are  all  alike 
"impossible"  to  him.  And  then  he  gets  dis- 
couraged. 

The  writers  of  those  books  are  usually  astronomers, 
men  accustomed  to  use  instruments  with  object- 
glasses  from  fifteen  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter. 
When  they  talk  about  "small  instruments,"  they  are 
thinking— not  of  field  or  opera  glasses,  but  —  of 
telescopes  having  from  three  to  six  inches  aperture. 
Double  stars  that  are  easily  split  by  even  a  three-inch 
telescope  may  be  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
very  best  field-glass.  Nearly  all  the  prettiest  doubles 
—  the  red  and  green  ones  like  Antarcs,  and  the 
orange  and  blue  ones  like  Alpha  Herculis  —  can  be 
reached  only  by  a  telescope.  And  the  same  is  true 
of  the  vast  interesting  doubles,  the  famous  "  binary" 
stars  like  Gamma  Virginis.  or  Eta  Corona?  or  70 
Ophiuchi,  or  Ksi  Ursa?  Majoris,  in  which  the  smaller 
revolves  around  the  larger,  or  both  around  their  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity.  They  are  either  too  close 
together,  or  the  smaller  one  is  too  faint  to  be  seen  in 
anything  under  the  grade  of  a  telescope. 

How  close  together  a  pair  must  be  to  be  considered 
a  "double"  star  is  a  question  that  I  can't  answer. 
So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  one  call- 
ing Castor  and  Pollux  a  '"double"  if  he  so  chooses. 
But  that  would  be  stretching  the  name  rather  too 
far.  There  can  be  no  serious  objection,  however,  to 
speaking  of  Mizar  and  Alcor  as  a  naked-eye  double. 
It  was  once  considered  a  good  test  of  good  eyesight 
to  be  able  to  see  these  two,  but  nowadays  it  must  be 
rather  a  poor  eye  that  can't  pass  that  test.  The 
distance  between  them  is  about  one-third  of  the 
diameter  of  the  full  moon,  although  to  most  eyes  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  much.  The  angular  measure 
of  the  distance  is  eleven  minutes  of  arc.  Another 
paked-eye  double  is  Alpha  Capricorni.     Here  the  two 


members  of  the  pair  are  more  nearly  of  a  size,  and 
the  distance  between  them  is  only  six  one-fourth 
minutes,  little  more  half  that  between  Mizar  and 
Alcor.  If  you  put  even  an  opera-glass  on  this  double 
you  will  find  that  it  throws  the  two  stars  far  apart. 
If  your  magnifying  power  were  greater,  they  would 
be  thrown  so  far  apart  that  they  would  no  longer  form 
an  interesting  single  object.  Still  more  magnifying 
power  would  separate  them  so  far  that  your  glass 
would  not  take  in  both  of  them.  From  this  yon 
may  understand  why  it  is  that  people  who  have  big 
telescopes  take  little  interest  in,  and  little  notice  of 
the  kind  of  doubles  that  look  best  in  an  opera- 
glass. 

For  a  third  specimen  let  us  take  Epsilon  Lyra?,  the 
famous  double-double  star.  With  its  double-double 
character  we  have  nothing  to  do;  that  is  for  the 
telescope  gentry.  There  are  some  eyes  that  can  see 
Epsilon  double,  but  I  don't  think  such  eyes  are  com- 
mon. The  distance  is  three  and  a  half  minutes,  a 
little  more  than  half  that  of  Alpha  Capricorni. 
You  could  not  have  a  better  one  to  begin  opera-glass 
work  with,  and  I  have  placed  it  first  in  the  list  below. 
There  are  others  in  the  list  whose  components  are 
further  apart,  but  which  you  may  find  more  difficulty 
in  doubling.  This  will  be  because  the  smaller  one  is 
very  faint  as  compared  with  the  larger.  The  num- 
bers after  the  names  are  the  distances.  They  are  given 
in  seconds  of  arc,  so  that  the  three  and  a  half  minutes 
given  above  for  Epsilon  Lyra?  appears  as  307.  A 
relative  idea  of  the  distances  can  be  got  by  comparing 
them  with  those  already  given,  which,  expressed  in 
seconds,  are:  Epsilon  Lyra?,  207;  Alpha  Capricorni, 
373;  Mizar  and  Alcor,  660;  Moon's  diameter,  1,800. 
I  have  given  one  (Theta  Serpentis)  as  close  as  twenty- 
two,  because  I  have  read  that  a  very  excellent  field- 
glass  will  split  it;  but  I  have  never  handled  such  a 
field-glass.  There  are  some  others  in  the  list  that  will 
take  a  very  good  field-glass  to  split  them,  and  that 
an  opera-glass  will  do  nothing  with.  But  then  there 
are  lots  of  others  not  on  the  list  that  may  be 
found  for  the  looking.  Try  Scorpio,  for  in- 
stance. 

Epsilon  Lyrffi,  ^07;  Beta  Capricorni,  305;  Zeta  and 
35  Leonis,  315;  Tau  Leonis,  95;  Alpha  Libra?,  329; 
Alpha  Ursa^  Majoris,  381;  Nu  Dracouis,  63;  Zeta 
Lyra?,  44;  Delta  Cephei,  41;  56  Andromeda,  176; 
Beta  Cygni,  35;  Theta  Serpentis,  32. 

Yarmoutb,N.  S.,  Junel,  IS'.il.  A.    CaMEROX. 


A  leading  teacher  of  Charlotte  County,  X.  B.,  says:  "Your 
article  on  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures  was  to 
me  worth  more  than  three  times  the  subscription  to  the 
Review. 
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On  the  Early  History  of  New  Brunswick. 

BY  MOSES  H.  PEKLEY. 
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And   here,    Ladies  and   Gentlemen,    my   Lecture 
ought  properly  to  cease,  but  I  shall  take  you  a  step  ' 
further   without   trespassing   much    longer  on    your 
time. 

Before  this  was  erected  into  a  separate  Province, 
and  while  it  remained  a  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  a 
great  number  of  extravagant  and  improvident  grants 
had  been  made.  Among  others  Sir  Andrew  Snape 
Hammond,  at  one  period  Govr.  of  Nova  Scotia,  got 
100,000  acres  on  the  Hammond  Kiver,  which  took 
its  name  from  him.  Sir  John  St.  Chiir  got  100,000 
acres  between  the  Kennebeckasis  and  the 
Washademoac.  Our  Govr.  &  Council  forthwith  set 
about  escheating  these  large  grants,  because  the  con- 
ditions of  settlement  were  not  comi)lied  with,  and 
they  acted  with  such  spirit,  determination,  and  high 
sense  of  duty,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lands  so 
improvidently  granted  were  reverted  to  the  crown, 
and  thus  a  great  barrier  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Province  was  removed,  and  a  field  opened  to 
the  energy,  enterprise  &  industry  of  the  real 
settler. 

On  the  14th  Jany.  1180,  regulations  for  the  orderly 
and  speedy  settlement  of  New  Brunswick  were  estab- 
lished &  published  and  on  the  22nd  Feby.  following, 
an  order  passed  for  the  .speedy  building  and  orderly 
settlement  of  a  Town  at  St.  Ann's  point,  which  it 
appears  Govr.  Carleton  had  visited  in  person,  and 
selected  as  the  site  for  a  Town  and  it  was  ordered  to 
be  called  Frederick  Town  after  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg. 

On  the  2nd  March  the  ungranted  lands  on  the 
Miiamichi  were  ordered  to  be  laid  out  for  settlement. 
In  April  the  following  estimate  for  the  civil  service 
of  the  Province  was  rccd.  from  Lord  Sidney,  one  of 
the  Principal  Secretaries  of  the  State. 

Governor flOOO 

Chief  Justice 500 

Atty  Genl ,     150 

Secy.  Uegr.  &  clerk  of  Council,  250 

Naval  oflicer   100 

Survey.  Gen 150 

4  missionaries  at  £75  each . .  .     300 

Agent 150 

Contigencies 500 


To  I  111. 


.£3100 


29th  April,  1785,  the  Atty.  Genl.  was  ordered  to 
prepare  a  Chapter  for  incorporating  the  Towns  of 
Parr  and  Carleton  into  a  City  to  be  called  St.  John; 
that  charter  we  are  all  well  acquainted  with,  as  we 
have  it  constantly  before  us.  On  the  23rd  Aug.  1785 
the  first  grant  under  the  great  seal  of  New  Bruns- 
wick was  passed,  and  bore  the  number  07ie.  It  was 
a  grant  to  Major  Menzies  of  500  acres  of  land  at 
Musfiuash,  and  is  the  same  property  on  which 
Archibald  Menzies  Esq.  now  resides. 

On  the  2Gth  Augt.  Col.  Allen,  Colonel  Winslow, 
Lieut.  Dougald  Campbell,  Lieut.  Edw.  Steele,  and 
Lieut.  Munson  Hoyt  were  appointed  Trustees  for 
effecting  the  speedy  Settlement  of  Fredericton. 

In  May  1775  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal 
were  issued  for  ascertaining  and  confirming  the 
boundaries  of  the  several  Counties  within  the  Pro- 
vince, &  for  sub-dividing  the  same  into  Towns  and 
Parishes,  and  in  October  following  writs  were  issued 
to  the  Sheriffs  of  the  Several  Counties  for  a  General 
Election  at  which  every  Inhabitant,  who  had  been 
three  months  a  resident  was  entitled  to  vote.  The 
Election  proceeded  and  it  appears  that  there  were 
great  riots  during  its  continuance  in  the  City — the 
Poll  was  held  at  Mallards  Tavern  in  King  Street,  now 
known  as  the  Bonsall  property,  and  the  violent 
proceedings  which  took  place  there  were  speedily 
denounced  by  an  order  of  the  Govr.  &  Council. 

On  the  9th  Jan.  17SG  the  first  Genl.  Assembly  met 
in  St.  John  in  the  old  yellow  wooden  building, 
opposite  the  residence  of  the  Honbl.  Hugh  Johnston, 
which  was  pulled  down  by  the  Hon.  John  Robertson 
last  season  to  erect  the  new  brick  house  adjoining  his 
own  residence. 

His  Excy.  Govr.  Carleton,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Assembly,  made  a  most  excellent  speech, — a  part  of 
which  I  must  give  you.     He  said: — 

"  A  meeting  of  the  Several  Branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  first  time  in  the  New  Province,  is  an 
event  of  so  great  importance,  and  must  prove  so  con- 
ducive to  its  stability  and  prosperity,  that  I  feel  the 
highest  satisfaction  at  seeing  His  Majesty's  endeavours 
to  procure  the  Inhabitants  every  jirotcction  of  a  free 
government  in  so  fair  a  way  of  being  fully  success- 
ful. 

"  The  preceding  winter  was  necessarily  spent  in 
guarding  the  jieople  against  those  numerous  wants, 
incident  to  their  |)cculiar  situation;  and  the  summer 
has  been  employed,  as  well  in  the  jirosecution  of  this 
essential  business  as  in  dividing  the  Province,  and 
establishing  the  several  Offices  and  Courts  of  Justice, 
requisite  for  the  security  of  the  farmer,  while  engaged 
in  raising  a  support  for  his  family;  and  now  that  the 
season   of  the  year  renders  travelling  commodious, 
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and  allows  you  leisure  to  attend  to  the  public  business 
without  interuption  to  your  private  affairs,  I  have 
called  you  together,  in  compliance  with  the  Royal 
Instructions,  that  you  may  put  the  finishing  hand  to 
the  arduous  task  of  organizing  the  Province  by  re- 
enacting  such  of  the  Nova  Scotia  laws  as  are  applicable 
to  our  situation,  and  passing  such  bills  as  you  shall 
judge  best  calculated  to  maintain  our  rapid  ad- 
vance towards  a  complete  establishment  of  this 
country." 

After  directing  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to 
various  import  objects,  His  Excellency  concludes  his 
speech  as  follows: — 

"  The  liberality  of  the  British  Govt,  to  the  un- 
fortunate Loyalists  in  general,  &  the  peculiar  munifi- 
cence &  parental  care  of  our  most  Gracious  Sovereign 
to  those  of  them  settled  in  New  Brunswick,  call 
loudly  for  every  return  that  an  affectionate  and 
favored  people  can  make,  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
you  cannot  better  show  you  gratitude  on  this  behalf, 
for  the  many  unexampled  instances  of  National  & 
Royal  Bounty,  than  by  promoting  Sobriety,  Industry, 
&  the  practice  of  Religion — by  discouraging  all 
factious  and  party  distinctions  amongst  us,  &  incul- 
cating the  utmost  harmony  between  the  newly  arrived 
Loyalists,  and  those  of  His  Majesty's  Subjects  formerly 
resident  in  the  Province.  And,  Gentlemen,  it  is 
with  real  pleasure  I  declare,  that  our  prospects  are  so 
favourable,  that  your  exertions  for  those  beneficial 
purposes  can  scarcely  fail  to  render  this  Asylum  of 
Loyalty,  the  envy  of  the  neighbouring  States,  &  that 
by  exercising  the  acts  of  peace,  they  who  have  taken 
refuge  here,  will  not  only  be  abundantly  recompensed 
for  their  losses,  but  enabled  to  enjoy  their  connection 
with  the  parent  State,  and  retain  their  allegiance 
to  the  best  of  Kings,  which  their  conduct  has 
proved  they  prize  above  all  other  considerations." 

Ladies  &  Gentlemen,  I  intended  to  have  gone  some- 
what further  with  you  but  the  hour  warns  me,  that  I 
have  already  gone  too  far.  We  have  now  traced  this 
Province  thro'  all  its  changes  &  mutations  from  the 
discovery  of  Cabot  in  1497  down  to  the  opening  of  the 
first  Assembly  in  178G — nearly  three  centuries.  We 
have  gone  over  a  great  period  of  time  and  thro'  an 
immense  variety  of  incident  in  the  brief  space  allotted 
to  these  lectures.  I  have  shown  you  this  city  while 
a  wilderness,  and  while  the  wholeof  its  shipping  (now 
numbering  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  as  splendid 
ships  as  float  the  ocean)  consisted  of  one  sinolk 
SMALL  soiiooNEH.  Ladles  &  Gentn.  let  me  conclude 
by  thanking  you  for  your  attce.  and  the  great  atten- 
tion with  which  you  have  listened  to  my  dis- 
course. 

The  end  uf  the  Lecture. 


ADDiTioNAii  Notes. 

During  the  publication  of  this  lecture  we  liave  learned 
from  Mr.  J.  W.  Lawrence,  wlio  was  present  when  it  was  tie 
livcred,  that  Mr.  Perlej'  used  no  notes  or  manuscript  what- 
ever, either  for  tliis  or  his  many  other  lectures.  This  accounts 
for  the  irregularities  of  this  manuscript,  which  was  undoubt- 
edly but  a  series  of  notes  for  his  own  guidance  in  preparing 
the  lecture.  Mr.  Lawrence  and  others  describe  Mr. 
Perley  as  a  particularly  pleasing  and  powerful  public 
lecturer. 

In  two  letters  written  by  the  late  John  Quinton  of  St.  John, 
to  the  late  G.  A.  Perley,  of  Fredericton,  now  in  possession  of 
Miss  Perley  of  Fredericton,  are  some  facts  of  much  interest 
supplementing  some  statements  in  the  above  lecture.  Mr. 
Quinton,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  was  born  in  1807,  and  was 
a  grandson  of  Hugh  and  lilizabeth  Quinton,  who  came  to  St. 
John  with  Peabody,  Simouds,  White,  and  others,  in  1763. 
They  passed  the  winter  at  Fort  Frederick  and  moved  up  to 
Maugerville  with  Israel  Parley's  party  the  next  year.  It  was 
from  his  grandmother,  certainly  a  reliable  authority,  thai  Mr. 
Quinton  often  heard,  as  he  says  in  his  letters,  that  the  declar- 
ation of  May  1770,  by  the  Maugerville  settlers,  was  "an  act 
forced  upon  them  in  their  defenceless  state;  the  only  chance, 
as  it  then  appeared,  to  escape  an  impending  and  fearful 
calamity;  a  frightful  Indian  raid  threatened,  to  all  appear- 
ance seemed  imminent.  A  clever  ruse  she  always  deemed  it, 
to  so  tickle  the  ears  of  the  rebel  congress  as  to  induce  that 
body  to  hold  back  their  Indian  allies." 

Mr.  Quinton  positively  states  that  the  Simonds-White- 
Peabody  party  of  17(j3  limded  on  the  28th  of  August —  not  in 
May  as  Mr.  Perley  has  it  —  and  that  Fort  Frederick  was  then 
unoccupied  by  soldiers.  It  was  in  the  fort  that  many  of  the 
party  passed  the  first  winter.  This  date  is  also  given  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  in  "  Footprints,"  p.  4.  Mr.  Quinton  says:  "Fort 
Frederick  in  Carleton,  then  unoccupied,  was  where  Captain 
Peabody,  Hugh  Quinton  and  wife,  and  some  others,  landed 
and  took  possession  of  the  fort.  Simonds,  White  and  the 
balance  of  the  little  party  went  to  the  north  side  of 
the  harbour,  now  known  as  Simond's  Point  [Portland 
Point]  andcommenced  there  the  erection  of  a  house, 
the  material  for  which  they  had  brought  from  Newbury- 
port." 

Mr.  Quinton  in  his  letter  calls  attention  to  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Boston,  Oiuelte  and  JVetos- Leller  of  Sept.  20th,  1762, 
notifying,  all  of  the  "signers  under  Captain  Fraiicia  Peabody 
for  a  township  at  St.  Johns  River  in  Nova  Scotia,  that  they 
meet  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Daniel  Ingalls,  inholder  in  Andover, 
on  Wednesday,  the  6th  day  of  October  next,  at  10  o'clock, 
p.  ra.,  in  order  to  draw  their  lots,  which  are  already  laid  out;  and 
to  choose  an  agent  to  go  to  Halifax  on  their  behalf,  and  also 
to  do  any  matters  and  things  that  shall  be  thought  proper  for 
them.  And  whereas,  it  was  voted  at  their  meeting,  April  6th, 
1762,  that  each  signer  should  pay  by  April  20th:  Twelve  shil- 
lings for  laying  out  their  land,  and  six  shillings  for  building  a 
mill  thereon,  and  as  some  of  the  signers  have  neglected  pay- 
ment they  must  pay  the  amount  at  the  next  meeting  or  be 
excluded  and  others  admitted  in  their  place.  [Signed]  James 
Frye,  John  Farnum,  jr ,  Ilonry  Ingalls.  Andover,  Septem- 
ber 2nd,  1762."  The  lots  were  drawn  and  a  location  ticket 
given,  which  for  a  long  time  was  all  the  settlers  had  to  show 
for  their  rights.  Grants  from  the  Nova  Scotia  Government 
were  afterwards  obtained,  though  not  in  all  cates,  which  gave 
rise  to  trouble  subsequently.  W.  t.  G. 
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For  the  Review.1 


French  Spelling. 


The  Minister  of  Education  in  France  and  the 
Director  of  Primary  Education  have  lately  been  con- 
gratulated for  publishing  a  circular,  which  is  worth 
the  attention  at  least  of  those  who  teach  the  French 
language;  for  they  need  not  desire  to  be  more  French 
than  the  French  themselves.  The  second  paragraph 
in  the  extracts  given  below  might  be  abused;  it  is 
certainly  a  pleasant  elegance  to  spell  decently,  and 
it  is  a  consolation  to  get  letters  without  blushing  for 
our  correspondents,  and  school  and  college  exercises, 
without  the  sad  head-shake  over  that  poor  pupil's 
future  disgrace  when  trying  for  some  post  of  public 
emj)]oyraent.  But  still,  if  a  foreign  language  cannot 
be  taught  just  like  a  mother  tongue  (given  even 
the  favorable  conditions  of  classes  of  few  students, 
and  no  loafers,  and  of  several  hours'  duration  daily), 
yet  there  is  no  use  trying  to  teach  it  in  exactly  the  op- 
posite way.  That  is  true  for  the  majority;  there  are 
angels,  of  course,  who  will  learn  anything,  no  matter 
what  way  you  teach  it  to  them;  but  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating;  and  if  you  begin  with  the 
exceptions  in  ou  at  two  hours  a  week,  your  pupils 
leave  you  after  a  year  or  some  years,  not  taking  much 
interest  either  philogically  in  th'^  language  which  has 
given  their  own  mother  tongue  half  its  vocabulary, 
and  has  had  such  an  extraordinary  inlluence  on  its 
grammar;  or  a'sthetically,  (if  one  may  say  so)  in  the 
language  combining  greatness  in  prose  with  good 
taste,  and  containing  certainly  the  greatest  number  of 
moralists,  thinking  about  human  life,  and  saying 
valuable  things  about  our  lives,  of  aoy  modern 
language  that  comes  before  us.  Few  pupils  will 
take  an  interest,  no  matter  what  you  do;  some  one  will 
say:  Of  course,  but  teaching  spelling  and  grammar 
in  the  spirit  of  this  circular  may  perhaps  raise  the 
number — one  in  a  hundred,  one  in  a  thousand. 
Teachers  soon  learn  to  count  the  units.       W.  F.  S. 

Paris,  May  19,  IHOI. 


I.  All  claim  for  arliilrary  i\iicliie.s.s  must  first  be  given 
up,  whenever  there  is  any  doiiht  or  disiigreenient  of  opinion, 
whenever  the  use  is  not  as  yet  determined,  or  hiis  been  so  only 
recently,  whereas  the  pre.>ienl  use  varies  whenever  authors 
differ  in  opinion,  and  the  Academy  itself  registers  these 
differences.  Until  187H,  it  was  correct  to  write  contonnancf; 
the  Aradciny  now  allows  conmiiatuc,  by  analogy  with  dimnaiier. 
Until  \H7H  it  was  correct  to  write  phtluiic  and  r/iyml/ie ;  since 
then  the  Academy  suppresses  one  A.  but  the  second  A  in 
phlixir,  the  first  in  ri/ml/ir .'  Until  1878,  mW</f  wag  rigorously 
counted  as  a  mistake;  it  s)iould  be  written  mllrffr;  to-day  it  is 
jiist  the  reverse. 

The  Academy  gives  its  sanction  to  agruilni,  ,il,n,'(u,  and  docs 
not  seem  to  allow  tlujMraluM.-  it  prefers  Jm  nrrfjuii  without 
condemning  </«  ncnuiit.    \  number  of  ordinary  words  have, 


in  the  same  waj',  a  spelling  on  which  no  one,  unless  from 
l>edantry,  can  pretend  lo  be  infallible.  63-  the  authority  of  even 
the  Academy  one  can  write  clef  or  cU,  no/a  or  hoplia,  des  entresol 
or  <l'3cnlresolt,  Jevoiirtiictil  or  ilevoumetU,  il  piii/e  or  il  pair,  pai/ement 
OT paiiwail  or  even  pnitiunt.  cic.  In  this  case,  and  in  every 
simliar  one,  whatever  the  personal  opinion  of  tlie  corrector 
may  be,  lie  cannot  ask  the  pupil  to  be  more  sure  than  the 
teachers  are  tlieraselves. 

II.  The  minister  claims  indulgence  for  the  child  when  logic 
decides  for  him  against  custom,  and  when  tlie  mistake  whch  he 
makes  proves  that  he  has  all  the  greater  respect  for  that  which 
has  formed  the  language  itself,  the  natural  laws  of  analogy. 
"  One  of  the  first  things  children  are  taught,"  said  a  master 
ou  the  subject  of  philology,  "are the  seven  nouns  in  ««  which 
instead  of  taking  «  in  the  plural  take  x;  giiumx,  bijoux,  etc. 
Bui  for  what  secret  rea.son  do  they  not  give  way  lo  the  common 
ruleV  No  one  has  everj-et  been  able  to  discover  it."  Is  it 
fair  10  count  as  mistakes  violations  in  spelling  which  are 
really  proofs  of  attention  on  the  pari  of  the  pupil?  For 
c.vample,  it  isneitherthoughtlcssnessnorignoiajice,  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  reflection,  which  induces  one  to  write  digihut  if  one 
writes  dlgaine,  or  dixaine  if  one  writes  diTieme.  Logic  will 
prevent  one  being  content  with  the  use  of  imOfcile  and  imbedlllti 
nifflcr  with  two/"*,  and/«r»i/o-  with  only  one.  Analysis  will  make 
wuiiiir  be  written  without  an  -,  notwithstanding  the  e  of  fiance, 
since  every  one  has  come  lo  write  diclu>ir  without  e,  notwith- 
slanding  Jechiance.  Is  there  any  master  who  has  been  able  to 
give  a  good  reason  to  justify  the  difference  between  aptrccmir 
and  apparaitre,  between  alonrdi  and  allonger,  abatageaud  abalteur, 
abalif  and  tihalioir,  agrtgati'm  and  agglomerai'On  i     ■ 

III.  Finally,  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  number 
of  rules  have  come  into  our  French  orthography,  founded  on 
distinctions  which  grammarians  thought  conclusive,  which 
modern  philology,  with  more  regard  for  the  very  historj-  of 
the  language,  confirm  only  with  a  great  many  limitations,  and 
in  every  instance  wilhoul  attaching  lo  tlicni  in  any  degree  the 
traditional  respccl  with  which  we  want  them  to  be  surrounded. 
It  is  over  these  points  that  c.vamincrs  and  masters  should  be 
asked  to  pass  Hghtly,  rather  than  lo  make  much  of  tbcu. 
That  is  above  all  when  the  burden  must  be  lightened.  IIow 
many  hours,  absolutely  useless  for  the  education  of  the  mind, 
have  been  devoted  in  even  the  primary  .schools  to  studying 
profoundly  Ihe  rules  of  tixU  and  menu,  of  rijij/and  ei-ui,  of  nu 
and  i/o/ni,  to  lecturing  on  the  exceptions  and  the  numberless 
sul>e.\ceplions  of  the  spelling  of  compound  nonns,  which  is 
only  a  history  of  perpetual  changes.  The  press  baa  more 
than  once  called  attention  to  the  folly  of  the  endless  discus- 
sions to  which  such  ])lira.se.s  as  da  habiit,  dhnmme,  or  d'hommu, 
la  gcUe  dr  grimcille  or  de  groHcilleJi,  de  potnme,  or  dr  p..>nm(f,  de» 
tnoines  en  ftonrtet  rtvrt'  or  en  bonueU  carrt'g,  have  given  rise. 

This  over  an.xiety  about  spelling,  concludes  the  minister, 
docs  not  nrou.sc  in  the  pupils  the  feeling  for  In-auty,  Ihc  love 
of  reading,  nnr  even  the  true  critical  faculty. 

In  examining  words  so  miiiutely  they  run  the  risk  of  losing 
sight  of  the  meaning,  and  they  will  never  know  what  writing 
really  means  if  it  is  not  their  first  impulse  to  .seek  in  the  sub- 
ject niuller,  underneath  the  cover  of  the  words,  the  meaning 
which  is  its  life." 


I  lake  great  interest  in  rending  your  valuable  paper.  The 
hints  given  In  il  on  Arbor  Day  were  alone  worth  a  whole 
year's  sub.scriplion.  G    M.  K. 

KIukh  CfHinty,  N*.  It. 
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For  the  Review^ 

The  Harvard  Summer  Schools. 

In  educational  centres,  one  hears  a  good  deal  in 
these  days  about  "University  Extension."  Both 
public  and  universities  are  rapidly  coining  to  recog- 
nize that  the  hitter's  sphere  of  immediate  and  direct 
usefulness  need  not,  and  should  not,  be  limited  to  its 
regular  classes  of  students  only,  but  is  capable  of 
being,  and  should  be,  extended  to  include  also  a 
large  number  of  others  who  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  advantages.  This  extension  of  advantages  is 
taking  different  forms  in  different  institutions,  but 
one  of  its  most  important  phases  is  that  which  has 
been  adopted  for  several  years  past  by  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, in  the  maintenance  of  summer  schools  in 
different  departments. 

The  main  principle  upon  which  these  schools  are 
founded  is  this:  to  secure,  during  several  weeks  of 
the  summer  vacation,  to  all  who  come,  both  men 
and  women,  a  course  which  will  afford  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  advantages  open  to  regular  college 
students.  The  instruction,  given  by  the  college 
professors  or  instructors,  is  similar  in  method  and 
quality  to  that  of  the  regular  college  courses,  and  all 
advantages  of  laboratories,  libraries,  museums,  etc., 
open  to  college  students  are  open  to  summer  students 
as  well.  In  fact  all  of  the  resources  of  the  teaching 
departments  of  the  university  are  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  summer  schools. 

This  year  courses  in  the  following  subjects  will  be 
given:  Anglo-Saxon,  English,  German,  French, 
Chemistry  (four  courses),  Botany,  Geology  (three 
courses).  Physics  (two  courses).  Physiology  and 
Hygiene,  Field  Engineering  (two  courses).  Physical 
Training. 

It  is  with  the  methods  of  the  school  of  botany  that 
the  present  writer  is  most  familiar,  but  in  its  aim 
and  general  method  it  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
them  all.  It  opens  June  29th  and  continues  five 
weeks.  By  means  of  daily  lectures,  fully  illustrated 
by  appropriate  specimens,  diagrams  and  models;  by 
several  hours  daily  of  actual  laboratory  work  under 
careful  supervision  upon  selected  living  plants;  by 
short  excursions  and  conferences  amidst  the  rich 
abundance  of  material  in  the  botanical  garden;  by 
longer  excursions  to  good  botanical  localities;  by  use 
of  botanical  libraries  and  museum  materials;  by  care- 
ful work  with  compound  microscopes  and  accessories, 
the  effort  is  made  to  give  all  students  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  main  principles  of  botany,  and  especially 
of  the  best  mclliods  known  in  the  university  of  study- 
ing and  teaching  botany.  One  far  removed  from  the 
centres  of  educational  activity  usually  has  very  little 
idea  of  the  rapidity  of  recent  advances  in  methods  of 


teaching  the  sciences,  and  it  is  a  great  object  of  the 
schools  to  bring  their  students  into  touch  with  the 
results  that  experience  has  approved.  In  five  weeks 
of  steady  systematic  work  a  very  great  deal,  both  in 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  in  training  in  methods, 
can  be  done. 

The  objection  often  raised  against  these  schools, 
that  they  require  hard  work  at  a  lime  when  most  of 
their  students  (for  the  majority  are  teachers)  are 
wearied  with  their  year's  work,  and  need  the  rest,  is 
based  largely  on  the  antique  fallacy  that  rest  is 
synonymous  with  idleness.  To  the  rightly-constitu- 
ted mind  (the  kind  for  which  the  summer  schools  are 
intended),  there  should  be  more  rest  in  change  of 
occupation  than  in  absence  of  occupation.  The 
studeni'ii  mind  is  in  this  like  the  soil,  that  when 
rightly  cultivated  and  given  a  wise  rotation  of  crops, 
it  does  not  need  to  lie  fallow.  The  complete  change 
of  occupation  involved  in  the  transition  from  teacher 
to  learner,  from  old  matter  and  methods  to  new, 
from  home  to  the  novel  atmosphere  and  fresh  asso- 
ciations of  a  university  city  is  generally  enough  in 
itself  to  bring  refreshment  and  inspiration  for  the 
hard  course  of  study.  A  most  pleasant  feature,  too, 
of  all  of  the  schools,  is  the  opportunity  afforded  of 
meeting  enthusiastic  persons  of  kindred  tastes  from 
other  sections  of  the  country,  and  apart  from  the 
interest  of  such  meetings  there  must  result  a  general 
broadening  of  one's  field  of  view,  which  is  of  utmost 
value  to  every  student.  Women  as  well  as  men  are 
admitted  to  the  schools  and  have  precisely  the  same 
advantages. 

The  fees  are  as  low  as  they  can  possibly  be  made. 
Tiie  majority  of  the  sciiools  do  not  pay  expenses.  Of 
late  years,  owing  to  the  opening  of  one  of  the  college 
dining  clubs,  the  cost  of  board  to  students  has  been 
much  reduced,  so  that  now  it  is  no  greater  than  in 
the  larger  towns  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Full 
particulars  on  these  and  other  points  can  be  obtained 
by  anybody  by  addressing  the  secretary  of  the 
university,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  university 
wishes  that  all  interested  persons  should  know  of 
these  schools  which  have  been  established  for  their 
benefit.  W.  F.  Ganoko. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  April,  1891. 


Tennyson  can  take  a  worthless  sheet  of  paper,  and 
by  writing  a  poem  on  it  make  it  worth  |!5,000;  that's 
genius.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  can  write  fewer  words  on  a 
similar  sheet  and  make  it  worth  .f5,uOO,000;  that  is 
capital.  The  United  States  Government  can  take 
an  ounce  and  quarter  of  gold,  and  stamp  upon  it  an 
"eagle"  and  "  twenty  dollars:"  that's  money.  The 
mechanic  can  take  material  worth  *!aO,  and  make  it 
into  a  watch  worth  $1UU;  that's  skill. — Ex. 
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For  the  Revibw.1 

Arbor  Day  Reports. 
To  lite  Editors  of  The  Revilw; 

Arbor  Day  seems  to  have  been  observed  more 
generally  than  ever  this  year,  and  no  doubt  other 
Inspectors  besides  myself  have  been  perplexed  by 
some  of  the  reports  of  its  observance  that  have  been 
sent  in. 

Inspectors  are  required  to  report  to  the  Education 

Department  in  the  following  form: 

Number  of  district 

Parish 

Name  of  teacher 

Number  of  trees 

Number  of  shrubs 

Flower  bc-is 

Improvements 

Teachers  often  send  their  reports  without  the 
number  of  the  district,  and  inspectors  cannot  re- 
member it  in  every  case.  The  boundaries  have  to  be 
consulted  or  note  books  looked  up,  which  is  some- 
what tedious.  Sometimes  the  number  of  trees  is  not 
given.  Two  teachers  reported  the  observance  of 
Arbor  Day  this  year  as  follows:  "'  Arbor  Day  was 
observed  in  this  district  by  the  planting  of  frees.'" 

Where  shrubs  are  planted  many  teachers  do  not 
report  the  number,  and  few  teachers  give  the  exact 
number  of  flower  beds,  simply  reporting:  "Some 
flower  beds  were  made."  Improvements  are  usually 
more  carefully  noted.  I  think  there  should  be  an 
additional  general  heading  in  the  report,  viz.,  one 
noting  the  school  programmes  carried  out,  as  this  is 
not  by  any  means  the  least  important  part  of  an 
Arbor  Day  observance.  Many  schools  have  no  other 
way  of  observing  the  day,  and  all  schools  should  devote 
a  portion  of  the  day  to  it.  I  do  not  write  this  with 
the  purpose  of  finding  fault,  which,  indeed,  I  have 
very  little  occasion  to  do,  as  my  reports,  received 
from  teachers,  are  usually  very  satisfactory,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  to  the  teachers,  through  your 
largely  circulated  paper,  the  nature  of  the  report  an 
inspector  has  to  send  in.  If  teachers  would  send 
their  reports  to  accord  with  the  headings  I  have  given, 
we  would  not  only  get  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the 
work  performed,  but  it  would  be  ht'ljiful  to  the  in- 
spectors as  well. 

Yours  respectfully,  Inspectok. 

Mayan,  iwi. 

In  my  opinion,  the  boy  who  leaves  at  the  end  of  a 
common  school  course  with  a  love  of  reading  good 
books,  is  better  prepared  for  a  life  of  honor  ami  in- 
fluence than  one  who  ])as.--e8  through  a  high  school 
course  without  that  line:  and  he  wiio  has  an  ordinary 
high  school  education,  combined  with  a  taste  for  good 
reading,  is  better  equippcii  for  the  ihities  of  life  than 
the  graduate  of  the  best  college  or  university  in  the 
country  without  that  taste. — J.  B.  I'edslee. 


Childhood  of  Charles  Linnaeus. 

(Translated  from  thn  French  of  liOuiseColet  by  Helen  F.  More.) 
iCoitchid'.-d.') 
"It  is  lime,"  she  said  to  him.  "  Day  is  dawning.  Dress 
yourself,  pray  to  God,  eat  your  breakfast,  and  hasten  out  before 
your  father  awakes.  You  will  have  an  hour  in  which  to  look 
for  your  plants.  Go.  my  child,  since  it  is  your  delight  and 
your  happiness." 

The  child  thanked  his  mother,  and  while  she  helped  him  to 
dress  he  told  the  wonderful  dream  which  he  had  just  had. 

Without  understanding  it,  his  mother  .«aw  in  it  a  presage 
of  happiness  and  of  glory  for  her  son,  and  determined  to  help 
him  more  and  more  in  his  vocation.  As  soon  as  he  was  dressed 
she  gave  him  a  wooden  cup  lull  of  smoking  porridge,  which 
the  child  eat  with  avidity.  Then  she  wrapped  him  in  a 
little  overcoat  of  coarse  cloth,  turning  up  the  collar,  which 
concealed  the  fresh  face  of  the  child  as  far  as  the  ears,  lie 
■set  out  joyfully,  stick  in  hand.  The  good  mother  had 
abridged  her  .sleej)  bj-  at  least  two  hours  for  the  sake  of  her 
sou,  and  to  gratify  his  wishes 

Look  into  your  memories,  j'ou  children  who  are  reading 
this,  and  you  will  lind  that  your  mothers  have  all  taken  the 
some  tender  care  of  you. 

For  a  few  days  little  t'harles  was  able  to  botanize  in  peace 
among  the  mountains,  and  to  dicover  in  the  mazes  a  few  poor 
flowers  and  frail  mosses  which  the  snow  had  spared.  Bui 
one  morning,  when  his  father  had  awakened  earlier  than 
usual  to  go  and  see  a  sick  man  whom  the  night  before  he  had 
left  in  a  dying  state,  he  flew  into  a  violent  passion  on  not  find- 
ing his  son  at  home.  In  vain  the  mother  made  some  excuse. 
The  harsh  man  was  not  deceived  by  it.  and  declared  that  the 
next  day  the  child  should  be  sent  to  the  Latin  school  at  the 
little  town  of  Vixiic.  The  mother  burst  into  tears.  The 
father  declared  that  her  tears  would  do  no  good;  when  little 
Charles  stole  into  the  house,  he  found  that  dissensions  and 
grief  had  entered  it  through  his  fault.  He  endeavored  to 
excuse  himself,  promising  his  father  a  blind  obedience  for  the 
future.  The  latter  remained  inflexible.  He  went  out,  order- 
ing the  mother  to  get  his  things  ready,  and  that  he  would  lake 
him  himself  to  Vixijc  the  next  day. 

Ah,  how  this  sudden  .separation  tore  the  hcarLs  of  the 
mother  and  child  1  The  mother  above  all  could  not  resolve  to 
.sep.-.rale  herself  from  her  beloved  son.  Since  his  birth  he  had 
never  left  her  for  a  single  day. 

"No,  nol  it  is  impo.^siblc,"  she  cried,  coveiing  her  tearful 
face  with  her  hands. 

Charles,  distre.s.sed  by  the  sight  of  bis  mother's  tears,  stifled 
his  own  grief,  and  tried  to  encourage  her.     lie  said: 

"  The  town  where  I  am  going  is  near  here,  and  we  shall  sec 
each  other  often.  Then,  loo,  I  will  work  well  and  fast  in 
order  to  sjilisfy  my  father,  and  I  shall  return." 

But  the  mother  slill  wept.  A  single  day  of  .«eparalion  wos 
a  great  anguish.  However,  knowing  that  her  husband  was 
inllexible  in  his  resiihitions,  she  began  to  pack  her  son's  clothes 
in  a  little  trunk.  iShe  put  at  the  bottom  the  beloved  and  fatal 
herbal  which  had  lieen  llie  cause  of  Ihcir  separation.  Besides 
Ibis  there  was  a  little  money  in  small  change,  a  few  sugar- 
plums and  dried  fruits  —  household  dainties  with  which  the 
mother  delighted  to  regale  the  children. 

Wlicp  the  pastor  returned  the  trunk  was  packeji,  and  per- 
ceiving that  his  orders  had  been  followed,  he  appi'areil  some- 
what pacified. 
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The  rest  of  the  day  and  the  evening  passed  without  quar- 
rels, but  very  sadly.  The  father  read  his  Bible  as  usual,  the 
little  girls  knitted  beside  their  mother,  as  they  had  done  the 
evening  before.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  a  few  stifled 
.sighs  or  broken  words.  As  for  Charles,  he  was  resigned,  and 
bent  his  head  over  the  Latin  exercises  which  he  was  trans 
lating. 

Bedtime  had  arrived,  family  prayers  were  over  Then  the 
son  having  wished  his  father  good-night,  the  father  replied: 

"  Good  night,  mj'  son.  To-morrow,  at  day-break,  sve  leave 
for  Vi.xisE." 

The  child  bowed  silently,  stifling  his  tears. 

As  soon  as  her  husband  was  asleep,  the  mother  glided  to 
the  bedside  of  her  son,  on  whom  .she  lavished  her  caresses, 
and  gave  him  special  charges  in  regard  to  his  health.  This 
was  their  real  farewell,  for  the  next  day  the  stern  minister 
hastened  their  departure. 

As  it  was  very  cold,  and  the  roads  were  covered  with  snow. 
our  travelers  left  in  a  sleigli.  The  motion  and  the  scenes 
through  which  they  paf.sed,  and  which  were  partly  new  to 
him,  at  last  roused  Charles  from  his  grief.  But  when  he 
found  himself  in  the  town,  so  dull  and  deserted,  and,  above 
all,  when  the  lime  came  to  enter  the  dark  walls-of  the  Latin 
school,  the  poor  child  felt  his  heart  fail. 

His  father  briefly  recommended  him  to  the  severity  rather 
than  to  the  care  of  the  principal,  who  was  a  friend  of  his. 
Then  he  returned  home,  having,  as  he  thought,  accomplished 
his  duty. 

Ch.arles  at  first  felt  lost  and  deserted,  but  the  friendship  and 
interest  which  he  found  in  some  scholars  of  his  own  age, 
restored  his  courage.  He  resolved  to  work,  so  that  his  father 
would  be  satisfied,  and  as  long  as  the  winter  lasted  he  applied 
himself  vigorously  to  Latin  and  theology.  When  spring 
came  it  was  to  him  as  a  storm}'  and  all  powerful  breath  which 
carried  him  far  from  the  walls  of  the  school,  across  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  which  bej;an  to  be  covered  with  growing 
Vegetation.  The  air  which  he  breathed  was  full  of  the  scent 
of  flowers  and  plants.  He  felt  irresistibly  drawn  toward 
them.  His  beautiful  dream  came  back  to  his  mind.  He  saw 
in  it  an  emblem  of  his  destiny,  and  cried,  in  his  present 
anguish: 

"  No,  no!  God  did  not  create  me  to  be  a  Protestant  minis- 
ter. It  is  my  duty  to  adore  him  and  proclaim  his  glory  in 
another  way." 

He  resisted  at  first  the  temptations  of  his  unconejuerable  in- 
stincts. But  one  day,  when  the  whole  school  was  walking  in 
the  country,  he  .separated  himself  from  his  companions,  and 
lost  himself  amid  the  rocks,  in  a  gorge  carpeted  with  creeping- 
plants  and  flowers.  There,  captivated  by  nature,  embracing 
her,  and  caressing  her  as  he  might  have  caressed  his  mother, 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  treasures  which  offered  themselves 
to  him  he  forgot  everything  else.  Night  surprised  him  while 
filling  his  pockets  and  bosom  with  the  plants  which  he  had 
collected.  Arrested  in  his  ardent  search  by  the  darkness,  he 
suddenlj'  remembered  the  school  and  its  discipline.  Terrified 
at  his  forgetfulness  of  the  rule,  he  dared  not  go  back  and  beg 
pardon  of  the  principal.  Night  had  come  on.  Agitated, 
shivering,  and  overcome  with  fatigue,  he  slept  in  a  moss- 
covered  hollow  in  the  rocks.  The  next  day  he  was  found  by 
one  of  the  servants  of  the  school,  and  was  taken  back  like  a 
vagabond. 

The  principal  wrote  an  account  of  the  son's  exploit  to  the 
father.     The  latter  believing  him  to  be  perve^^e  and  incor- 


rigible, replied  to  the  principal  that  it  was  evident  that  his 
son  would  make  but  a  poor  minister,  but  that,  to  punish  him 
for  liis  rebellion,  he  would  humiliate  him  by  making  him  a 
workman.  He,  therefore,  sent  directions  that  he  should 
immediately  b('  placed  with  a  shoemaker  as  an  apprentice. 

Charles  was  of  a  mild  and  yielding  disposition.  He  did 
not  resist,  and  found  at  first  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  the  half 
freedom  which  this  new  and  strange  profession  left  him. 
Before  his  day  of  manual  labor  began  he  could  wander 
through  the  country,  and  on  Sunday  he  could  spend  the 
whole  day  there.  During  the  evening  and  night  he  classed 
the  plants  and  flowers  which  he  had  collected,  and  wrote 
treatises  on  each  of  them.  But  gradually  this  double  and 
ineessant  labor  of  mind  and  body  affected  his  health. 
Besides,  it  was  a  severe  trial  tor  him  to  spend  the  day  with 
ignorant  and  coarse  companions.  He  was  often  sharply  ad- 
dressed when  he  was  silent,  was  reproached  for  pride,  and 
sometimes  they  even  tried  hard  to  make  him  quarrel  with 
them  This  struggle  with  destiny  in  which  he  was  engaged 
finally  overcame  him.  He  fell  suddenly  ill,  and  the  master 
shoemaker,  who  liked  him,  as  one  of  his  best  workmen,  sent 
for  the  most  skilful  physician  of  the  country. 

This  was  a  very  learned  man  named  Rothman  When  he 
reached  the  bedside  of  poor  Charles  he  found  him  in  a  high 
fever  and  slightly  deliriou,s.  The  doctor  would  not  arouse 
him  from  his  uneasy  slumber,  and  studied  in  silence  the 
symptoms  of  his  illness.  He  found  great  excitement  of  the 
brain,  and  he  was  confirmed  in  his  opmion  by  seeing  on  the 
apprentice's  table  his  herbals  and  his  open  manuscripts.  He 
read  a  few  pages  of  the  latter,  then  suddenly  fell  into  a  long 
reverie  while  holding  the  pulse  of  the  invalid,  which  was  very 
high. 

Charles  continued  to  sleep,  but  his  slumber  was  painful  and 
broken,  as  if  he  were  oppressed  by  some  nightmare.  Yet  he 
had  a  beautiful  dream,  even  more  glorious  than  the  one  he 
had  before  had  under  his  father's  roof,  but  it  did  not  bring 
him  the  same  .satisfaction.  This  dream  seemed  to  him  a 
mockery  of  his  present  destiny.  Sometimes  one  reasons  in 
dreams.  He  fancied  himself  "surrounded  by  four  powerful 
men,  with  scepters  in  their  hands  and  crowns  on  their  heads. 
By  their  crowns,  their  arms,  and  the  decorations  which  they 
wore,  he  recognized  these  men  as  the  King  of  Sweden,  the 
King  of  France,  the  King  of  England,  and  the  King  of 
Spain.*  All  four  smiled  on  him,  spreading  treasures  at  his 
feet,  and  placed  on  his  head  the  coronet  of  nobility.  He,  daz- 
zled, struggled  against  vertigo,  and  it  was  this  which  caused 
the  uneasiness  of  the  slumber. 

The  good  doctor,  full  of  anxiety,  followed  all  the  phases  of 
this  troubled  sleep.  At  last  he  administered  a  quieting  draught 
to  the  sick  boy,  whose  breathing  gradually  grew  calmer,  and 
at  last  he  awoke  without  effort.  The  fever  gave  way,  thanks 
to  the  assiduous  care  of  the  compassionate  physician,  who  had 
conceived  a  great  friendship  for  the  poor  workman.  As  soon 
as  he  was  convalescent  he  lent  him  the  works  of  Tournefort, 
one  of  our  celebrated  French  naturalists,  and  as  Charles  ex- 
pressed his  enthusiastic  admiration  while  speaking  of  him  to 
the  doctor: 

"  Your  renown  will  some  day  surpass  his,"  said  the  latter. 

"  O!  how  can  you  say  that?"  cried  the  child. 

'•  I  say,  my  young  friend,  that  I  have  read  your  books, 
looked  over  your  herbals,  and  that  some  day  you  will  be  the 
first  naturalist  in  the  world." 

Charles  looked  at  him  sadly  and  doubtfully. 

"Are  j-ou  not  laughing  at  me?"  he  said. 

"I,"  replied  the  excellent  Doctor  Rothman,  with  excite- 
ment. "How  can  you  think  of  that?  I  will  take  you  with 
me,  you  shall  finish  your  studies  liberally  at  the  University 
of  Lund,  and  before  long,  I  am  sure,  you  will  be  a  professor 
yourself." 

The  good  doctor's  prediction  was  fulfilled.  A  few  years 
from  that  time  the  chair  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Upsal 
echoed  with  the  wonderful  learning  of  the  young  professor 
Charles  Linnoeu.s. 

*  These  four  sovereigns  heaped  honors  on  Linnaius. 
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Programme  for  a  School  Exhibition. 

School  exhibitions  when  properly  arranged  can  be 
made  educational.  Many  programmes  could  be  sug- 
gested, but  the  following  seems  to  be  good: 

1.  Opening.  Song  by  a  class  adapted  to  the  season 
of  the  year,  and  the  character  of  the  audience. 

2.  Kecitation.     Greeting. 

3.  Essay.  "Motives,"  or  "A  Story."  This  will 
depend  upon  the  age  and  character  of  the  class. 

-t.  Charade.  Acted.  This  can  be  taken  from  some 
book  of  dialogues,  charades,  eto.,  in  which  many  may 
be  found. 

5.  Singing  by  the  whole  school. 

6.  History  exercise,  by  a  class  with  drawings  on 
the  board  and  some  stories  recited. 

7.  Dialogue. — Laughable. 

8.  Song  by  a  young  lady. 

0.  Geography  with  reap-diawings  executed  before 
the  audience. 

10.  Dialogue  by  little  girls  in  costume. 

11.  Song. — General,  by  whole  school. 

12.  Rapid  exercises  in  quick  addition.  This  can 
be  made  very  interesting  to  the  audience,  who  will 
involuntarily  join  in  the  solutions. 

13.  Recitation  by  smallest  children,  in  some  char- 
acter-pieces. These  can  be  found  in  educational 
journals. 

14.  Close  by  having  some  general  recitation  or 
song,  that  shall  include  as  many  of  the  school  as 
possible. 

Programmes  should  be  planned  to  be  instructive  as 
well  as  entertaining. 


The  Influence  of  the  Schools. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  spread  of 
education  has  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  young 
people  who  enjoyed  its  advantages  discontented  with 
life  on  the  farm,  and  to  cause  ihem  to  crowd  into  the 
cities  and  to  apply  themselves  to  the  i)rofessions  and 
to  mercantile  pursuits.  The  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion for  the  province  of  Ontario,  where  the  public 
school  system  is  probably  as  thorough,  complete,  and 
satisfactory  as  in  any  oilier  part  of  the  continent, 
shows  that  so  far  as  that  province  is  concerned,  the 
system  has  not  had  the  supposed  result.  Of  the  pupils 
who  left  the  high  schools  last  year,  only  30'!  matri- 
culated into  the  universities,  and  l.lCl  went  into 
mercantile  life,  while  '.Kbur,  returned  to  the  farms. 
In  the  face  of  these  figures  there  is  not  much  room 
for  the  belief,  that  the  high  schools  tend  to  push 
pupils  into  pursuits  which  are  already  overcrowded. 
— Daili/  Echo  {Halifax.) 


TOPICS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

This  vear  a  new  cable  will  be  laid  connectiog  Halifa.\,  N.  S. . 
Willi  the  "West  Indies  and  British  Guiana.  Name  the  other 
ocean  cables.  With  one  or  two  trifliug  e.xccptions,  the 
submarine  cables  of  the  world,  which  stretch  over  120,000 
nautical  miles  and  have  cost  |200,000,000,  are  of  British 
construction. 

On  the  Canadian  Pacific  a  train  recently  ran  from  Vancouver 
to  Montreal  in  92J  hours,  inclfjding  throe  hours  detention 
from  a  mud  slide.  From  Smith's  Falls  to  Montreal,  128-3 
miles,  the  running  time  was  2h.  5m.,  or  at  the  rate  of  61  6 
miles  an  hour. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  the  Stewiacke  valle.v.  N.  S.  Since 
the  discovery  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  rocks  of  Tangier  in 
1861  the  development  of  Xova  Scotia's  gold  mining  industry 
has  been  .steady.  The  fiel<i  extends  over  about  6.000  square 
miles  — a  belt  from  ten  to  forty  miles  wide  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Cape  Sable  to  Cape  Canso.  Xickel  has  also  been 
found  in  Queens  county.  What  other  parts  of  the  Dominion 
are  gold-producing? 

Leprosy  exists  in  New  Brunswick.  In  the  lazaretto  at 
Tracadie  there  are  eighteen  patients.  There  were  five  deaths 
dnring  the  year.  All  infecled  persons  are  gathered  into  the 
lazaretto  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  This  is  a  skin 
disease,  with  eruptions,  jtroducing  great  deformity.  In 
addition,  there  may  be  -.vasiing  of  the  mu.scles,  falling  out 
of  the  hair  and  nails,  destruction  of  the  bones  and  joints.  It 
is  incurable,  and  probably  coritagious.  Account  for  its  ap- 
pearance in  New  Brunswick.  Dr.  Smith  of  the  Tracadie 
lazaretto  has  been  orden^l  to  British  Columbia  to  investigate 
the  leper  scourge  which  appears  to  be  rapidly  developing  iu 
that  province.  Darcey's  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island,  has  been  set  apart  for  the  isolation  of  the  afflicted  ones. 

The  census  returns  just  completed  show  the  population  of 
the  Indian  F.mpire  to  be  28."), 000,000,  an  increase  of  fully  30,- 
000,000  since  the  last  census  taken  in  1881. 

The  Koyal  Geographical  Society  gives  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  world  as  1,487,000,000,  an  increase  of  eight  per 
cent,  in  the  last  ten  years.  Asia  has  the  largest  population, 
850,000,000,  and  the  lowest  rale  of  increase;  while  North 
America  has  89.250,000  or  about  fourteen  to  the  .stjuarc  mile. 
It  has  shown  the  most  rapid  growth,  twenty  per  cent.,  during 
the  piuit  ten  years. 

At  the  session  of  the  Federation  convention  at  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  April  8.  the  delegates  adopted  the  new 
consiiltition  bill,  and  another  extensive  government  by 
Kiiglish  .speaking  people  was  established.  The  constitution 
is  based  on  that  of  the  United  States,  and  tlie  Australasians  do 
not  consider  their  slates  as  provinces,  but  lake  the  name  of  Com- 
monwealth instead  of  Dominion,  rolitically,  Australasia 
includes  the  English  colonies  in  the  South  seas  — those  self- 
governing,  as  Victoria,  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  South 
.\uslralla,  and  Tasmania,  with  the  crown  colonies  of  New 
Guinea,  Fiji,  llic  Weslerii  Pacific  islands,  and  some  smaller 
ones.  A  Federal  Council  of  the  Colonies  was  created  liy  (lie 
Briti.sh  parliament  in  ls8.'i.  to  meet  at  HoUrt  Town,  Tas 
mania,  for  the  <ii.«cussioii  of  Intercolonial  (iue.Hlion.s.  New 
South  Wales  would  not  accept  this  act;  but  in  1889  its 
premier.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  issued  a  call  to  the  other  colonies 
to  meet  in  convention  to  form  a  true  Auslralatian  federation. 
The  scheme  has  now  liccn   succe(*sfully  carried   out.      The 
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islands,  embraced  in  the  fiideration  Iiave  a  territory  nearly  as 
large  as  Europe,  with  a  population  of  nearly  5.000,000,  grow 
ing  rapidly,  and  with  immense  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sourches.  The  new  nation  will  be  a  powerful  agent  in 
spreading  the  English  language,  literature,  and  civilization 
.south  of  the  equator. 

The  company  that  proposes  to  connect  Winnipeg  and  Hud- 
son Bay  by  rail  has  promised  to  complete  one  hundred  miles 
of  the  road  this  season.  This  will  bring  Winnipeg  many 
hundred  miles  (commercially)  nearer  the  sell,  and  will  furnish 
an  outlet  for  the  grain  of  a  large  territory  to  Europe.  Trace  a 
route,  by  way  of  Hudson  bay.  "from  Winnipeg  to 
Europe. 

Sir  .John  Alexander  Macdocald  was  born  in  Scntlaiid  in 
January,  1815,  has  resided  in  Canada  since  1831,  has  been 
fifty  years  in  public  life,  has  held  office  under  eight  Governor- 
Generals,  has  been  premier  of  the  Dominion  for  twenty  years. 
The  qualities  and  faculties  that  seem  to  have  contributed  to 
his  success  in  public  life  are  chiefly  these:  A  well  regulated 
ambition,  concentration  of  aim,  shrewd  insight  to  the  motives 
that  actuate  men,  adaptability  and  lack  of  strong  convictions, 
cosmopolite  largeness  of  spirit,  inflexible  will  and  undeviating 
purpose. 

The  distance  around  the  world  is  smaller  the  farther  we  get 
from  the  equator,  which  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  a  globe. 
This  gives  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad  an  advantage  over 
the  Pacific  railroads  of  the  United  States,  as  was  recently 
noted  in  their  advertisement  of  an  eighty  day  trip  around 
world. 

School  Management, 

"Miss  A.  has  the  true  teacher  spirit,  and  knows  her 
work  through  and  through,"  said  a  discriminating 
principal,  "but  she  lacks  the  secret  of  school  manage- 
ment. I  always  leave  her  room  with  the  feeling  that 
much  of  her  valuable  working  power  and  influence  is 
lost,  through  this  inability  to  manage." 

Miss  A.  is  not  alone  the  sufferer  in  this  matter  of 
failing  to  plan  for  and  to  handle  little  children  success- 
fully. The  key  to  successful  school  management  does 
not  lie  inside  book  covers,  or  in  good-advice  lectures 
on  the  subject.  It  is  inherent  in  the  teacher  to  a 
great  degree,  but  like  everything  else,  is  more  or  less  a 
matter  of  acquisition.  No  indifferent  teacher  is  in  a 
mental  attitude  to  acquire  the  secret.  At  the  very 
foundation  of  the  power  to  learn  the  ways  and  means 
for  focusing  the  attention  and  good  will  of  the  school, 
must  exist  a  burning,  dominating  desire  for  success  in 
holding  and  manipulating  half  a  hundred  little  minds 
and  bodies.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  do  secrets  reveal 
themselves,  and  every  straw  becomes  an  indication  of 
the  current  of  the  desired  truth.  Right  here  may 
arise  the  error  of  overdoing  by  the  wrought-up  over- 
anxious teacher,  and  her  very  intensity  of  earnestness 
may  react  against  her  and  show  itself  in  the  ringing 
of  the  bell,  stamping  of  the  feet,  and  loud  command 
to  secure  the  attention  that  can  alone  be  won,  and  not 
enforced.  A  knowledge  of  mental  science,  of  the 
\?orking  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  important  part 


which  the  sensibilities  play  in  this  matter  of  securing 
personal  control,  are  of  great  benefit  here.  A  touch 
of  sympathetic  liking  for  the  little  children,  honestly 
felt  and  honestly  .^hown,  is  worth  tons  of  preaching 
duty  to  them  in  the  matter  of  school  behavior.  This 
kindness  of  heart  toward  them  as  little  men  and 
women,  finding  expression  in  a  radiation  of  magnetic 
interest  in  eye  and  tone,  joined  to  that  brooding 
motherliness  indispensable  to  a  primary  teacher,  will 
be  felt  by  them  as  it  cairnot  be  by  older  and  world- 
worn  people.  No  sham  here  will  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment.  Children  are  born  detectives  in  these 
things,  and  to  he  what  one  seems  is  the  teacher's  only 
salvation. 

As  an  outside  help  to  school  management,  music 
stands  pre-eminently  at  the  head.  The  magic  of  its 
influence  on  a  body  of  tired,  marching  soldiers  has 
passed  into  a  proverb.  Its  effect  will  be  no  less 
marked  in  the  school-room  when  ambition  ebbs  and 
efforts  lags  ;  its  low  melody  will  soothe  restlessness 
and  school  ennui  far  better  than  any  talk  can  do,  for 
the  very  office  of  music  is  to  reach  where  words  cannot. 
If  there  is  no  musical  instrument  in  the  school-room, 
the  singing  of  the  little  children,  though  far  enough 
from  any  musical  standard,  is  far  better  than  none,  if 
the  selection  of  song  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  hour. 
Happy  is  the  teacher  who  can  sing  to  her  children. 
It  is  an  indispensable  equipment  of  the  primary 
teacher.  —N.  Y.  School  Journal. 


Proof  of  the  Earth's  Motion. 

Take  a  good-sized  bowl,  fill  nearly  full  of  water,  and 
place  it  upon  the  floor  of  the  room  which  is  not 
exposed  to  shaking  or  jarring  from  the  street. 
Sprinkle  over  the  surface  of  the  water  a  coating  of 
lycopodium  powder— a  white  substance  which  is  bome- 
times  used  by  ladies  in  making  their  toilets.  Next, 
upon  the  surface  of  this  coating  of  white  powder 
make,  with  powdered  charcoal,  a  straight  black  line, 
say  an  inch  or  two  in  length.  Having  made  this 
little  black  mark  on  the  surface  of  the  contents  of 
the  bowl,  lay  down  upon  the  floor  close  to  the  bowl  a 
stick  or  some  other  straight  object,  so  that  it  will  lie 
exactly  parallel  with  the  charcoal  mark.  If  the  line 
happens  to  be  parallel  with  a  crack  in  the  floor,  or 
with  any  stationary  object  in  the  room,  this  will 
serve  as  well.  Leave  the  bowl  undisturbed  for 
a  few  hours  and  then  observe  the  position  of  the 
black  mark  with  reference  to  the  object  it  was  parallel 
with.  It  will  be  found  to  have  moved  about,  and 
to  have  shifted  its  position  from  east  to  west — that  is 
to  say,  in  that  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  move- 
ment  of    the    earth    upon    its   axis.     The   earth,  in 
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Bimply  revolving,  has  carried  the  water  and  everything 
else  in  the  bowl  around  with  it,  but  the  powder  upon 
the  surface  has  been  left  behind  a  little.  The  line 
will  always  be  found  to  have  moved  from  east  to  west, 
which  is  perfectly  good  proof,  says  the  St.  Louis 
RejnilUc,  that  everything  else  contained  in  the  bowl 
has  moved  the  other  way. 


Musical  Instructions. 

As  a  result  of  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson's    visit  to  our 
school,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  teacher  in 
the  principles  of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  method  of  singing, 
with  a  view  to  introduce   it   into   the   schools,    the 
following  teachers  received  certificates  of  competency. 
Elementary — Miss  Burgoyne. 
"        — Mrs.  Archibald. 
Junior — Miss  McLatehy. 
"     — Miss  Bennett. 
"     — Miss  Dimock. 
The  school  board  has  authorized  the  purchase  of 
the  material  necessary  for  the  teachers  to  carry  out 
the  above  system,  which  has  been  authorized  by  the 
C.  P.  I. —  Whuhor  TriJmne. 


PERSONAL. 

A.  S.  MacKexzie,  B.  a.  (Dalhousie),  at  present 
Fellow  in  Physics,  Johns  Hopkins  ITniversity,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  lectureship  in  Physics  in  Bryn 
Mawr  (Penna.),  for  1891-92. 


The  University  of  McUill,  Montreal,  has  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  LL.  D.  on  Rev.  Moses  Harvey, 
F.  R.  G.  S.,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  No  man  is 
more  worthy  of  the  distinction,  whether  the  case  is 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  scholarship  and 
personal  merit,  or  from  the  pre-eminent  service  which 
he  has  rendered  his  country  during  a  long  and  active 
life, — a  service  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  mark  him 
in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  roll  of 
worthies  of  the  ancient  colony. 


D.  M.  SOLOAN,  B.  A.  (Dalhousie),  at  present  filling 
the  English  and  History  Mastership  in  the  Pictou 
Academy,  has  been  offered  the  jirincipalship  of  the 
Protestant  Acadoniy,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  Mr. 
Soloan  is  a  young  man  of  superior  accomplishments. 
His  career  as  a  student  in  the  university  where  he  won 
the  distinction  of  a  Munro  scholar  on  enteriug,  was 
a  brilliant  one.  He  graduated  with  sj)ecial  honors 
in  English  and  Literature,  filled  the  position  of 
English  Master  in  the  Pictou  Academy  with  disting- 
uished success,  and  has  already  won  a  literary  repu- 
tation for  himself  abroad,  which  but  few  attain  after 
years  of  labor. 


It  is  with  deep  regret  we  record  the  death  of  Louis 
A.  McKenna,  vice-principal  of  the  St.  Mary's  Boys' 
School  in  Halifax,  the  late  energetic  secretary  of  the 
Normal  School  Alumni  Association,  and  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science  of  the 
Atlantic  Provinces.  His  career  was  a  useful  and  very 
promising  one.  He  was  an  under-graduate  in  law  of 
Dalhousie,  was  an  active  worker  in  many  societies 
and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  athletic  clubs. 
Consumption  following  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid 
fever,  in  spite  of  the  winter's  residence  in  the  West 
Indies,  bore  him  away  on  the  30th  of  May,  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  at  his  home  in  Dart- 
mouth. 


Rev.  Moses  Hakvey.  LL.  D.,  F.R.G.S.,  has  been 
made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  at  its 
meeting  in  Montreal. 


Inspector  D.  P.  Wetmoee,  who  for  a  long  time  has 
been  in  Boston,  undergoing  medical  treatment,  has 
returned  to  his  home  in  Clifton,  N.B.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Wetmore  is  much  improved  in  health. 


Chief  Supt.  Crocket  is  to  be  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  Toronto  convention,  and  Miss  Maud  Narraway 
and  Miss  Kate  Bartlett  of  the  St.  John  high  school, 
are  to  read  papers. 

Mr.  S.  a.  McLeoh,  A.B.,  who  has  so  long  and 
acceptably  taught  the  Sussex  Grammar  School,  retires 
at  the  end  of  the  present  term,  to  go  into  the  insur- 
ance business  in  St.  John. 


W.  Kendrick  Hatt  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  civil  engineering  and  surveying  in  the  N.  B. 
University.  Prof.  Ilatt  stood  first  in  his  class  in 
Cornell  University  and  was  a  distinguished  graduate 
of  N.  B.  University. 


Prof.  Lawson,  the  father  of  field  botany  in  Can- 
ada, as  his  distinguished  pupil.  Prof.  Macoun,  Botan- 
ist of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  is  wont  to 
call  him,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Botanical 
Club  of  Canada. 

A.  G.  Laird,  B.A.  (Dalhousie)  has  been  appointed 
to  a  lectureship  in  Greek  at  Sanford  University,  Cal. 

J.  C.  Shaw,  B.A.  (Dalhousie),  has  been  awarded  a 
Shattuck  scholarship  of  $300  at  Harvard. 

F.  J.  McLeok,  B..\.  (Dalhousie),  lias  won  a  similar 
scholarship  at  Harvard. 

.1.  W.  Brehait.  B.A.  (Dalhoasie),  has  been  award- 
ed a  Price-Greenleaf  scholarship  of  $350  at  the  sanie 
university. 
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AMONG  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  Courier  anoounces  the  marriage  of  Miss  May  Webber, 
teacher  at  the  Ledge,  Charlotte  Co.  Miss  Webber  was  one 
of  our  most  etticient  and  esteemed  teachers,  and  has  our  best 
wishes  in  her  new  sphere. 

Misses  Kerr  and  Erb  and  jiupils,  assisted  by  local  talent, 
gave  an  excellent  school  entertainment  recently  at  Beaver 
Harbor,  Charlotte  Co.,  the  jiroceeds  of  which  were  ample 
to  procure  a  flag  for  the  building.  It  floated  to  the  breeze 
for  the  first  time  on  Arbor  Day. 


Miss  Mabel  Panjoy,  of  Nerejiis  station,  Westfield,  Kings 
Co.,  has  been  enabled  by  a  school  concert  to  procure  much 
apparatus  not  usually  provided  in  country  schools,  and 
beside  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  school  library. 


Misses  Annie  and  Lily  Hanson,  teachers  in  Milltown, 
have  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  u  year,  which  they  will 
spend  in  California. 


Woodstock,  N.  B.,  has  the  distinction  of  paying  its 
teachers  the  lowest  salaries  of  any  town  or  village  in  the 
Province.  It  is  said  that  some  of  its  staff  get  as  low  as  .$70 
per  term.  This  is  not  economy  but  meanness,  and  the 
schools  must  suffer  in  proportion.  Teachers  are  human, 
and  ought  not  be  expected  to  do  first  class  work  for  third 
class  pay.  It  matters  not  what  ambition  there  may  be, 
"  Chill  penury  will  repress  their  noble  rage." 


It  appears  that  the  entertainment  in  aid  of  the  school 
library  in  Moncton  was  not  a  success  as  far  as  attendance 
was  concerned.  It  cannot  be  that  such  a  wide-awake  town 
as  Moncton  is  not  alive  to  the  importance  of  school  libraries. 
We  would  advise  the  children  to  carry  around  the  hat. 


Some  of  the  teachers  of  St.  Stephen  are  members  of  the 
Calisthenic  Club,  conducted  by  Miss  Todd,  and  the  results 
are  very  apparent  in  the  increased  attention  given  to  physi- 
cal culture  in  the  schools. 


The  teachers  of  Milltown  have  arranged  for  botanical 
excursions  under  the  excellent  supervision  of  Mr.  Jas. 
Vroom,  of  St.  Stephen. 


From  St.  Stephen  to  St.  Andrews,  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  there  is  not  an  unpainted  country  school  house. 

Generous  contributions  toward  the  expenses  of  Arbor  Day 
observance  were  made  by  the  trustees  of  St.  Stephen,  Mill- 
town  and  St.  Andrews,  and  the  day  was  fittingly  observed 
in  each  of  those  towns. 


The  Board  of  St.  Stephen  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  musical  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  it  is  probable  that 
arrangements  may  be  made  1>y  which  it  will  be  given. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  excellent  musical  training 
given  to  the  pupils  of  Milltown  last  year  by  Mrs.  Kerr  has 
been  discontinued,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  is  only  temporary. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Butler,  of  Milltown,  presented  the  schools  with 
a  handsome  flag,  which  was  hoisted  for  the  first  time  on 
Arbor  Day. 


The  citizens  of  St.  Andrews  also  contributed  a  flag  and 
staff  for  the  advanced  school  building.  It  would  appear 
that  in  the  future  the  schools  across  the  line  are  not  to  have 
a  monopoly  as  far  as  flags  are  concerned. 


Frequent  teachers'  meetings  are  held  by  the  teachers  of 
both  St.  Stephen  and  Milltown,  at  which  papers  are  read 
and  discussions  take  place  relating  to  school  work.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  teachers  of  both  places  unite  at  some  of 
these  meetings. 


Through  the  exertions  of  the  teacher,  Mr.  Wm.  Brodie, 
and  pupils  of  the  St.  Andrews  Grammar  school,  assisted 
most  generously  by  the  citizens  of  the  town,  a  very  fine 
school  library  has  been  procured  for  the  school. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  attract  attention  in  some  of  the 
schools  in  St.  Andrews  are  side  tables  furnished  by  the 
Board,  on  which  are  copies  of  the  lllmtrated  London  Nem, 
Youth's  Companio7i,  etc.,  for  supplementary  reading  at  recess 
or  on  Friday  afternoons.  These  papers  are  subscribed  for 
by  teachers  and  pupils. 


The  Charlotte  County  Teachers'  Institute  is  to  be  held 
this  year  in  St.  Stephen,  probably  in  September.  There  is 
to  be  an  exhibition  of  manual  work,  which,  from  the  interest 
apparently  taken  in  it  by  some  of  the  schools,  bids  fair  to 
dwarf  the  provincial  exhibition  of  last  year. 


The  trustees  of  Milltown  and  St.  Andrews  have  volun- 
tarily given  some  of  their  teachers  a  generous  increase  of 
salary.  It  was  a  graceful  and  substantial  recognition  of  the 
merit  of  their  teachers,  and  will  be  productive,  if  possible, 
of  increased  interest  and  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  recipients. 


A  very  successful  school  concert  was  recently  had  in  St. 
Martins,  St.  John  Co.,  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
schools.  A  goodly  sum  was  realized,  which  is  to  go  toward 
a  school  library. 


Harvard  spends  over  §.50,000  a  year  on  its  library.  Dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years  no  smoker  has  graduated  with  the  first 
honors  of  his  class  in  this  university.    What  does  this  mean? 

The  winners  of  the  prizes  at  the  University  of  N.  B.  this 
year  are:  Douglas  gold  medal,  F.  P.  Yorston;  Governor- 
General's  gold  medal,  Francis  D.  Walker,  St.  John ;  Silver 
medal,  Adam  S.  Dickenson,  Carleton  Co. ;  Alumni  gold 
medal,  Francis  D.  Walker,  St.  John;  Campbell  memorial 
prize.  Miss  R  W.  Henry,  St.  Stephen;  Hazen  prize,  ^0, 
Miss  Shaw,  St.  John.  Mr.  Francis  D.  Walker  thus  wins 
two  gold  medals  in  one  year— a  somewhat  rare  achievement. 


Yale  now  gives  a  regular  course  of  instruction  in  Volapuk 
as  wel!  as  in  a  great  number  of  other  languages.     This  latest 
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language,  begotten  of  linguistic  knowledge,  bids  fair  to 
compete  with  the  others  all  begotten  in  ignorance.  What 
a  heresy  to  attempt  the  adaptation  of  language  to  man, 
instead  of  adapting  man  to  the  language,  .'■'oon  we  may 
find  people  adapting  their  English  spelling  to  their  con- 
venience, instead  of  making  it  convenient  to  adopt  the 
spelling;  and  even  the  shoemaker  may  come  to  fit  his  shoes 
for  the  feet  instead  of  forcing  the  foot  to  fit  the  shoe. 


The  closing  exercises  of  Acadia  College  were  held  during 
the  first  week  of  June  and  were  never  more  brilliant.  The 
whole  senior  class, /«>(v(Arf«,  witha  single  exception,  gradua- 
ted as  Bachelors  of  Arls.  TLe  numbers  in  each  class  for  the 
year  just  ended  arc  given  a.s  follows:  4th  year,  43;  3rd  year, 
29;  2nd  year,  30;  l.st  year,  34. 


The  University  of  Dalliousie  has  issued  the  calendar  of  the 
new  faculty  of  pure  and  applied  .science  It  outlines  siveu 
different  courses  leading  lo  B.  Sc.  "A"  lays  a  thorough- 
ground  work  for  engineering  and  may  be  followed  by  the 
degree  B.  E  ;  •'  B"  for  engaging  in  chemical  industries;  "C" 
for  science  masterships  in  our  high  schools  and  academies; 
"D"  for  medicine;  "K"  for  civil  engineering;  "F"  for 
mechanical  engineering;  "  G  "  for  mining  engineering. 


Truro.  Arbor  Day.  Some  troes  were  planted  where  there 
were  vacancies.  7'ieo  humlnd  flowers  were  placed  in  tlie  dif- 
ferent class  rooms  of  the  schools  of  the  town.  Military  drill 
has  been  introduced  into  the  academy —  Instructor,  W.  E 
Hoscndale,  a  graduate  of  the  Uoyal  Military  College. 


Ficlou.  Summer  term  of  academy  opened  with  about  150 
students,  divided  as  follows;  1st  year,  ."iO;  2nd  year,  46;  3rd 
year,  32;  4lh  year.  13. 


E  L.  Armstrong  succeeds  Peter  ITraser  as  head  master  of 
the  West  End  schools.  A.  O.  Macrae,  B  A.  (I)al.\  succeeds 
V.  G.  Frazcc,  B.  A.  (Dal.),  who  is  going  into  the  legal  profes- 
sion, as  ronlhematical  master  in  the  academy.  I).  M.  Soloan, 
B.  A.  (Dal.),  English  master,  has  accepted  llie  principalsliip 
of  the  I'resbyterian  AcaiUniy,  St.  .John's,  Newfoundland. 
Here  is  a  position  for  a  first  class  man. 


Sydney.  The  academy  advertises  for  a  iiialhemalical 
master. 

The  science  students  at  Acadia,  under  I'rofei-.sor  Coldwell, 
chartered  a  steamer  to  explore  the  natural  history  of  the  en- 
chanting regions  .surrounding  the  Basin  of  Minas.  That  is 
the  way  to  study  natural  liislory. 

Halifax.  The  County  Academy  opens  with  an  .-iltendance 
of  about  2.')0,  divich-il  as  follows:  Ist  year,  Wi;  2nd  year.  ,ss- 
3rd  year,  37;  4lli  year.  24.  Arbor  Day  was  celebrated  in  all 
the  schools  by  the  planting  of  trees  where  desirable,  by  Arbor 
Day  addre-sses  and  exercises,  lo  which  was  added  in  some 
schools,  the  presentation  r.doplion  of  the  principles  of  the 
Bands  of  .Mercy  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  by  the  pupils. 

The  Ladies'  College,  Halifax,  is  iinilergoJDg  extensive 
sanitary  improvements  inidcr  the  directicn  of  Uicliard  Fleni- 
ming,  C.  E  ,  of  Montreal,  mie  of  the  ablest  sanitary  engineers 
in  America. 


The  La  Salle  Academy  gave  a  brilliant  exhibition  of  decla- 
mation exercises  about  the  eud  of  May. 


Amherst.  One  huuJrul  and  fifty  lree»  were  planted  around 
the  new  school  buildings  on  Arbor  Day. 

Suiwrvisor  McKay,  of  the  Halifax  schools,  has  been  for 
about  a  month  examining  the  working  and  results  of  the 
manual  training  schools  in  the  States,  preparatory  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  department  in  connection  with  the  County 
Academy. 


Professor  JlacGregor,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  in 
Dalhousie,  gave  the  popular  scientific  lecture  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Boyal  Society  to  a  large  Montreal  audience  in  the 
Queen's  Hall.  The  subject,  which  was  obviously  one  of  the 
most  ditlicult  to  treat  before  a  popular  audience — The  Laws  of 
I  Jlolecular  Interaction  in  the  Liquid  Sobition.s — was,  with  the 
I  aid  of  delicate  experiments  magnified  and  projected  on  the 
.screen,  handled  with  extraordinary  ability  and  with  fascina- 
ting clearness.  It  was  the  astronomy  of  the  molecules;  and  a 
charming  new  universe  was  disclosed  to  the  most  of  his 
delighted  audience,  scientific  as  it  was. 


The  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind  gave  a  magnificent  house 
warming  last  month.  Principal  Eraser  has  much  reason  to 
feel  satisfied  with  the  success  which  has  attended  his  intelli- 
gent and  vigorous  administration  of  this  institution.  The 
country  believes  in  him. 


The  closing  exercises  of  Ml.  Allison  L'niversity  took  place 
the  last  of  May  and  were  of  a  character  of  more  than  usual 
interest.  During  the  year  the  attendance  of  student.*  has  been 
large,  both  at  the  univer.siiy  and  at  the  academies.  Facilities 
for  doing  excellent  educaticnal  work  have  never  l)een  greater, 
and  under  the  wise  guidance  of  Dr.  Inch  there  has  never  licen 
a  period  in  the  history  of  the  institutions  when  it  seemed  more 
capable  of  justifying  tlic  high  expectations  of  its  friends  and 
supporters.  There  were  eleven  graduates  who  took  the  degree 
of  B.  A.,  three  received  the  degree  of  JI.  A,  and  one  B.  D. 


The  Baptist  Seminary  at  St.  Martins  held  its  closing 
exercises  the  second  week  in  June.  The  graduating  class  was 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  institution,  numl>cring 
eighteen. 


The  public  closing  exercises  of  the  N.  B.  Normal  School 
took  place  June  8lh.  The  winners  of  the  Governor-General's 
medals  were:  Miss  Mary  K.  Tibbitts,  of  Fredericlon,  and  Miss 
Ganong.  of  St.  Stephen.  The  valedictory  was  Miss  Beatleay, 
o(  St.  John.  The  examinations  for  license  have  l)ccn  going 
on  the  past  week. 


.Mr.  Kerr,  Principal  of  the  St.  John  Business  College, 
directs  attention  in  the  present  number  of  the  Review  to  the 
facilities  his  institution  affords  teachers  and  students  for 
making  a  profitable  use  of  their  summer  vacation. 


The    following   are   three    subscriptions   to   "Children's 
Relief  Fund"   :  Miss  Sproul,   Minudie,  ?1.70;  Miss  McKay, 

EaHtown,  |I.Jtt; Tatamagouche,  fl.OO. 

E.  J.  Lay. 
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QUESTION  DEPARTMENT. 

B.  OG. — Will  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Review  kindly 
answer  the  following  question— it  is  in  a  review  exercise  in 
Hall's  Elementary  Arithmetic:  How  many  pounds  of  gold 
are  actually  as  heavy  as  twelve  pounds  of  iron?  I  have 
found  the  Review  a  great  help. 

Work  out  the  following  proportioti:  As  the  specific 
gravity  of  gold,  19 '3,  is  to  the  specific  gravity  of 
lead,  7-8,  so  is  12  lbs.  of  lead  to  the  required  weight 
of  gold. 


W.  E.  M. — In  the  extraction  of  cube  root  in  Sangster's 
Arithmetic,  please  explain  why  you  multiply  by  30  and  300. 

We  doubc  that  we  can  explain  it  better  than  Saugs- 
ter.  The  method  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  algebraic 
procedure.  Example:  Extract  the  cube  root  of 
a'+3a-x+3as°-f-x^.  This  algebraic  quantity  is 
taken  because  it  is  the  cube  of  the  simplest  possible 
binomial,  a+x.  A  binomial  is  taken  from  the 
answer  because  it  can  represent  all  the  elements  in 
au  answer,  however  long.  A  may  stand  for  part  of 
the  root  found,  and  x  for  the  part  of  the  root  going 
to  be  found  in  the  next  operation  for  finding  an 
additional  figure  of  the  answer. 

Or,  300  is  made  up  of  the  factor  3  in  the  second 
term  of  the  expansion  of  (a+x)^,  and  the  square  of 
ten  by  which  a-  is  multiplied  when  another  figure  is 
sought  as  the  unit  in  the  root.  {a-\-x)^=ii^ -\-3ei^ x 
+3ax2  +  x3^a5+(3a2-|-3ax+x-)x.  What  is  within 
brackets  is  the  formula  of  the  divisor  when  working 
to  find  X.  30  comes  from  3  in  the  Sax  within  the 
brackets  and  a  being  considered  in  the  order  of  tens 
when  working  for  unit  .r. 


P.  E.  I. — I  send  a  few  mosses  which  I  ])icked  up  to-day. 
I  would  like  to  know  their  names.  It  you  would  be  so 
kind  as  to  give  their  names  in  the  Educational  Review 
you  would  much  oblige.  It  would  help  me  in  the  study  of 
the  mosses  which,  if  not  too  difficult,  I  intend  to  try.  A 
few  years  ago  you  gave  me  the  names  of  a  few  ferns,  and 
with  that  help  I  was  able  to  identify  all  the  ferns  growing 
here.     *    * 

No.  1.  Ceratodon  purpureus,  Brid.  (Purple 
Horntooth  Moss).  "  Horntooth "  referring  to  the 
goat's  horn-like  appearance  of  the  teeth  of  the  peris- 
tome under  the  microscope,  and  "purple"  to  their 
color.  No.  3.  Polytrichum  junijjerinum,  Willd. 
(Juniper-leaved  Hair  Cap  Moss).  Fertile  immature 
and  rather  depauperate.  No.  3.  Sphagynim  acutifo- 
lium,  Ehr.  (Sharp-leaved  Bog  Moss).  No.  4.  Poly- 
frichum  jxiniperinum,  Willd.  Sterile-fond.  No.  5. 
Hypnum  Schreheii  (?),  (Sc'.rcSjer's  Feather  Moss). 
It  may  not  be  the  species  .Schreberi,  as  the  specimen 
is  not  frnit-bearing.     b^ecies  is  doubtful. 

M.  S.  C. — I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  insect  which  we  have  in  our  school-room.  Last 
March,  or  first  of  April,  a  pupil  brought  me,  on  an  alder 
twig,   the  cocoon  of  what  is  commonly  called    "American 


silk  worm.''  I  do  not  know  the  scientific  name.  We  put 
the  twig  on  one  of  the  windows  and  waited  and  watched 
until  "hope  deferred  made  the  heart  sick,"  and  we  forgot 
about  it.  On  the  29th  May  one  of  the  pupils  discovered  a 
strange  insect  which  he  called  a  "butterfly  "  under  the  end 
of  a  bench  We  got  him,  her,  or  it,  up  on  a  plant.  Its  body 
is  about  an  inch  and  three-fourths  long,  three-quarters 
broad  at  its  widest  part,  body  covered  with  brown  and 
white  velvet,  is  the  only  name  I  can  give;  legs,  six,  covered 
with  what  seems  to  be  minute  brown  feathers,  same  cover- 
ing on  head,  antenna  haired  like  a  moth,  four  grey  wings, 
with  red  and  white  curves  on  them,  also  spots  of  the  same; 
one  pair  of  spots,  has  a  dash  of  purple,  wings  measuring 
five  inches  from  tip  to  tip.  It  stays  in  one  place  all  day. 
We  give  him  alder  leaves  to  stay  on.  Every  night  he 
changes  his  place.  The  moth  (for  such  I  suppose  it  is)  is 
still  living  and  apparently  "happy,''  as  one  of  the  boys 
said  when  he  supplied  the  fresh  leaves  this  morning.  By 
naming  the  insect  you  would  confer  a  favor. 

Your  insect  is  the  Emperor  Moth  {Platysamia 
Cecropia),  described  and  figured  in  EoucATtONAL 
Keview,  Vol.  I.,  No.  1.  (Ferndale  School,  No.  I.), 
June,  1887. 

F.  E.  C. — Please  explain  example  4,  review  exercise  V., 
page  104,  Hall's  arithmetic. 

The  only  difficulty  you  probably  found  was  in 
making  your  answer  agree  with  that  in  the  book. 
The  correct  answer  is  $23.81^. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Elements  of  Chemistky.  (Briefer  Course).  Descriptive 
and  Qualititive,  by  James  H.  Shephard,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, South  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  and  chemist  to 
the  United  States  Experiment  Station,  South  Dakota. 
Cloth,  pp.  viii-hl67,  5  by  7A  inches.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Publishers,  1891.  This  is  a  practical  book,  and  one  of  the 
best  for  its  size  which  we  have  yet  seen  for  a  good  and  brief 
introduction  to  the  science.  We  hope  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  chemistry  will  be  studied  experimentally  in  all  our 
high  schools  from  the  start.  Course  of  lectures  or  theore- 
tical chemistry  could  profitably  follow  a  brief  practical  course 
of  this  kind. 


Physical  Laboratory  Manual  and  Note  Book,  including 
more  than  200  experiments  and  exercises,  and  especially 
adapted  to  accompany  the  author's  text  book  on  physics,  by 
Alfred  P.  Gage,  Ph.  D.,  author  of  "Elements  of  Physics, '' 
"  Introduction  to  Physical  Science,  "  "Physical  Lectures,  " 
and  "  One  Thousand  Exercises  in  Physics,' board  pp.  x -1-121 
with  121  blank  pages  alternating  for  notes,  5  by  7  inches, 
$0.45,  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  1891.  Just  what  every 
high  school  student  using  Gage's  Physics  should  have,  work 
with,  and  fill  out.  Then  we  could  be  sure  of  a  good  foun- 
dation being  laid  for  more  advanced  study  and  of  the 
student's  understanding  and  enjoying  his  work,  and  of  his 
being  able  to  put  his  knowledge  into  practical  account 
when  any  occasion  might  rcijuire  it.  It  implies  the  proper, 
th.at  is,  the  experimental  study  of  physics. 

The  Education  of  Children.  A  pamphlet  containing 
reprints  of  articles   from  the   Popular  Science  Monthly  and  Mo- 
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Mittan't  Mogaane.      Price  10  tints.      Selby  and  Co.,  Toronto, 
Publishers. 

On  SelkCcltcre.  By  Jolin  Stuart  Blackie,  professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  New  York  and 
Chicago,  E.  L  Kellogg  &  Co.  Cloth.  20  cents  net;  by  mail. 
23  cents.  This  little  64-|)aire  volume  treats  of  intellectual, 
physical,  and  moral  culiiiru.  and  contains  in  small  space  a 
vast  amount  of  excellent  advice. 

We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Trelease  of  the  Shaw  School  of 
B.)lany,  St.  Fxmis.  for  the  vrilume  recently  issued  containing 
his  revision  of  the  American  species  of  Epilobium.  Thirty- 
eight  .species  are  described,  and  illustrated  by  huadsome 
plates.  American  botanists  are  much  indebted  to  Prof. 
Trelease  for  his  investigations  during  the  past  few  years,  in 
which  be  has  added  much  to  American  botany. 

Studies  in  Natuue  and  Lanouaoe  Lkssons,  based  on  the 
theory  that  experience  and  expression  should  go  hand  in 
hand.  Arranged  by  T.  Eerry  Smith,  A.  M.,  Fayette,  Mo 
Paper,  price  fifty-tive  cents.  Publishers,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston.  These  lessons  are  invaluable  aids  to  teachers  who 
would  lead  pupils  to  observe  carefully  and  then  give  expres. 
sion  to  the  knowledge  so  obtained. 


BU8INE.SS  Book-Keeping.  a  manual  of  modern  methods  in 
recording  business  transactions.  Common  school  edition — 
single  entry,  by  George  E.  Gay,  cloth,  pp.  viii  +  u:j,  7  by  10 
inches,  $1.10.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  ISiU.  This  is  a 
superior  book  and  well  fulfills  the  prediction  of  its  title, 
"A  Manual  of  Modern  Methods."  The  typographical 
character  of  the  work  is  fine,  and  the  forms  given  are 
beautiful. 


KiDER  Papers  cs  EucLin,  (Books  I  &,  II),  grailuattd  and 
arranged  in  order  of  difficulty,  with  an  introduction  on 
teaching  Euclid,  by  Rupert  Dcakin,  M.  A.,  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  cloth,  pp.  7  by  9,  -10  inches,  oneshilling.  MacMillan 
&  Co.,  London  and  New  York,  1891.  Worth  the  money 
twice  over  to  the  geometrical  teacher  who  wants  a  good 
collection  of  exercises. 

The  Spirit  of  School  Administration,  by  Hon.  Andrew 
S.  Draper,  and  Tub  Public  School  and  Civil  Sekvr-e 
liEFoKM,  by  Hon.  Geo.  William  Curtis;  two  interesting 
pamphlets  on  education  from  the  De])artment  of  Public 
Instruction,  State. 


PiilNCii"LE.s  OF  TiiK  Alokhra  OFLoiiic.  with  examples,  by 
Alexander  MacFariane,  M.A.,  D.Sc  (Kilin.),  F.  K.  S.  E. 
Head  before  the  Hoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  llUli  Dec.  187« 
and  20th  .Ian.  ISTl).  Cloth,  5  by  7J  inches,  pp.  x  +  lo.l. 
Edinburgh:  David  Douglas,  1870.  A  valuable  and  exceed- 
ingly interesting  volume  to  the  mathematical  logician. 


PniUEii  or  Etiik-j4,  by  B.  B.  Comegys.  Publishers, 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  little  book  presents  the  principles 
of  moral  conduct  in  a  clear  and  simple  manner.  Some  of 
the  subjects  treated  are:  tnilh,  obedience,  industry,  honesty, 
lidelily,  justice,  politeiies",  duties  at  school,  duties  to  play- 
mate)), to  dumb  creatures,  duty  to  God,  purity,  etc. 
Toachora  should  read  this  book. 


Notes  on  English  Literature,  by  Fred.  Parker  Emery, 
Inspector  in  English  in  the  Ma.«sachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Cloth,  price  $M0.  Publishers,  Ginn  it  Co.,  Boston- 
The  introduction,  as  a  guide  to  those  who  are  seeking  how 
best  to  study  English  literature,  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
book.  Only  the  best  representative  writers  of  each  period  are 
included  in  the  book,  with  a  few  strong  sentences  regarding 
each,  with  many  references. 

Word  by  Word,  a  spelling  book  for  the  use  of  grammar 
and  common  schools,  by  J.  H.  Stickney;  price  -50  cents. 
Publishers:  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  Has  some  new  and  excel- 
lent points  in  teaching  spelling. 


A  Syste.w.vtic  Cour.se  of  Exercises  in  English  Gram- 
mar;  published  by  the  Copp,  Clark  Company  (limited), 
Toronto,  contains  much  that  is  helpful  to  teachers. 

Painting  in  Oil,  a  practical  manual  for  the  use  of 
•students.  Square  12mo. ;  cloth.  Price  |1.00.  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co.,  publishers,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  A  beautiful 
book,  with  a  lucid  statement  of  the  scientific  theories  and 
facts  relative  to  colors,  treating  the  whole  subject  broadly 
as  well  as  technically.  The  book  has  been  written  by  M. 
Louise  McLaughlin  and  is  clear  and  direct  in  style. 

Cesar's  Gallic  War.  by  Profs.  C.  .M.  Lowe  and  J.  T. 
Ewing,  handsomely  bound  iu  cloth  with  text  printed  separately 
for  recitation,  price  %1.'IT,.  Publishers,  Albert,  Scott  &  Co., 
Chicago,  III  This  edition,  with  its  interesting  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Ciesar,  its  maps,  illustrations,  annotations,  grammatical 
references  (at  the  foot  of  each  pige),  the  markings  of  all  long 
syllables  and  other  excellent  features,  is  plainly  the  best  before 
the  public.  The  authors  have  evidently  spared  no  pains  to 
make  it  complete  and  thi^rough  in  every  particular.  To  read 
Ciesar  anew  in  this  attractive  form  will  give  fresh  delight,  and 
will  result  undoubtedly  in  fresh  acquisition  to  old  students, 
while  the  new  student  with  this  book  in  hand  will  enter  upon 
his  work  with  many  advantages  over  his  predecessors.  Both 
editors  and  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  bringing  out 
such  an  excellent  work. 


The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  — its  first  annual  re- 
port, 1890.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  present 
century  was  Henry  Shaw,  founder  of  the  Missouri  botanical 
gardens  and  of  the  Shaw  School  of  Botany.  Born  in  England, 
he  Clime  to  the  United  States,  amassed  a  sullicient  comjietence 
before  he  was  forty  years  of  age,  retired  from  business  and 
began  to  use  his  wealth  in  the  development  anil  supervision 
of  a  garden.  Having  spent  a  few  years  in  travel  and  ob.serva- 
t ion,  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  hig  life  —  thirty  years  —  to 
transforming  an  estate  of  276  acres  into  a  garden,  where  more 
than  20,000  treeji  have  been  planted.  This,  with  ample  funds, 
was  donated  at  his  death  to  Washington  University  for  the 
establislimenl  and  maintenance  of  a  school  of  botany.  For 
several  years  it  has  been  under  the  direition  of  Dr.  Henry 
Trelea.se,  an  accomplished  and  enthusia.stic  botanist,  who  is 
making  it  one  of  the  first  .schools  of  America. 


HOOKS  HECBIVBD. 

I.<)NiiMAN's  French  Grammar— Longmans.  Green  A- Co, , 
London  and  New  York. 

Fkknch  liv  Rkauinii— Heath's  .Moilern  Language  Series— 
D.  C.  Heath  i!c  Co.,  Boston. 
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Current  Periodicals. 

The  rnpttlar  Scieiiee  Munthhi  for  June  contains,  among  other 
articles,  "  Tlie  Development  of  American  Industries  since 
Columbus,"  "  Questions  Concerning  Minor  Planets,"  "  The 
Characteristics  of  Insects''  '-Sketch  of  Copernicus"  {with 
portrait);  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.... 
Oarden  ami  Forest  (New  York)  has  special  articles  every  week 
on  forestry  and  horticulture.  Its  editor.  C.  S.  Sargent,  is 
probably  the  best  authority  in  America  on  our  native  trees. 
Its  articles  are  all  written  by  well  known  scholars  and  nalural- 
isis,  are  always  popular  and  instructive.  ..  .The  numbers  of 
77ie  Living  Age  for  the  weeks  ending  May  2;?rd  and  ?.Oth,  con- 
tain among  other  interesting  articles,  Talleyrand's  Memories, 
Nineleenlh  Century:  On  Quiet  Rivers  in  Ceylon  and  Grasse; 
Henry  Schliemann  and  a  Study  of  Nelson.  MacMiUan'f,  The 
Bard  of  Olney,  T<mple  Bar:  An  April  Folly,  Argosy;  The  Bee 
and  the  Wasp,  Standard:  with  the  conclusion  of  "Eight  Days" 
and  poetry.  For  fifty  two  numbers  of  sixtj-four  large  pages 
each  (or  more  than  3,300  pages  a  year)  the  subscription  price 
(|3)  is  low;  while  for  |]0..")0  the  publishers  offer  to  send  any 
one  of  the  American  |4.00  monthlies  or  weeklies  with  The 
Living  Age  for  a  year,  both  postpaid.  Littell  &  Co.,  Boston, 
.  are  the  publishers. . .  .Walter  Blackburn  Harte,  whose  article 
on  the  drift  in  Canadian  political  life  toward  annexation, 
which  made  such  a  stir  when  it  appeared  in  theFonim  in  1889, 
has  a  very  timely  article  in  the  iVe;"  England  Magmine  for  July, 
called  "  A  Brief  for  Continental  Unity — A  Consideration  of 
the  Sentimental  Objections  to  Annexation." 


Teachers  and  their  friends  attending  the 

miTIOPL  EOOGHTIOHIL 
GOUVEHTIOH 

TOi?,onsrTO, 

14th  to  17th  July,  1891, 

Should   procure    their   Tickets   to  read    over   the 

Grand  Trunk  Railway,  as  it  is  the  great 

Highway  to  all  parts  of  the 

Upper  Provinces. 

Special  Reduced  Rates. 

For  Tickets  and  Information  apply  to 

C.    K.    L.    JARVIS, 

74   Prince  William  Street. 


G-i3srisr  &D  oonvnip^^nsr-x' 


-IHVITE  ATTENTION  TO- 


Ai.L£N  &  GBEENOTTOH'S  LATIN  SERIES. 

Grammar;  Cie.sar.  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in- 
troductions, notes,  vocabularies,  maps  and  illustrations;  Collar 
&  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Praclical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

"Tliere  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  wliich  seems  to  me  so 
complete"  [as  the  A.  &  G.  Ciramniar].  Pi-ofessor  Tyrrell,  Trinity 
Collefje,  Dublin. 

"This  Grammar  is /aciiepr/»c?p.s  among  its  rivals.''  Professor  D. 
Y.  Comstock.  Phillips  .4ndover  .\cadeniy.  Mass. 

"  The  Beginner's  Latin  Book  appears  to  nie  admirably  suited  for 
introducine  young  students  to  tliat  difficult  language."  Oscar  Browning, 
King's  College,  Cambridge. 

GOODWIN  &  'WHITE'S  GREEK  SERIES. 

Grammar,  Lessons.  Beginner's  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  &  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book).  Anabasis  with 
vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  voc:ibiilary. 

"I  know  of  uo  Greek  grammar  for  English-speaking  students  that 
combines  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form."  Professor  D'Ooge, 
University  of  Michigan. 


■WENTWORTH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

'•The  most  popular  books  of  the  past  decade."  Arithmetics, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  etc. 

lu  the  United  States  there  are  not'  less  than  200  colleges  and  3.000 
schools  which  use  the  .\lgebr.i.  Geometry,  Trigonometry  or  all  of  these; 
and  the  tiooks  maybe  found  in  leading  institution^  in  Great  Britain, 
Turkey,  India.  China.  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

GAGE  &  WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements  of  Physics  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gage).  Introduction  lo  Chemical  Science  (Williams), 
Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry.  (Williams). 

"I  have  not  only  examined  but  studied  the  Physical  Science,  and 
conside  r  it  superior  as  a  text  book  to  any  other  I  have  seen."  Principal 
DeBoer,  High  School,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

"I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  Williams'  Chemica. 
Science  in  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeenl 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 


A  Special  Annonncement  of  the  Facnlty  of  Applied  Science 

Has  been  prepared,  stating  the  details  of  the  New  Chairs,  Laboratories.  Workshops,  Appar^itiis.  and  other  improvements  in 
its  several  Departments  of  Civil,  Mining,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Enirineering  and  Practical  Chemislry,  which  will  afford 
in  the  Session  of  1891-2  advantages  not  hillierto  accessible  to  students  in  this  country. 

Copies  may  be  had  on  application  lo  llie  undersigned,  who  can  also  supply  detailed  announcements  of  the  other  Faculties 
of  the  University,  namely;  Law,  Medicine.  Arts,  (including  the  Donalda  Course  for  women),  and  Veterinary  Science. 


(Address  McGill  College.) 


J.  W.  BRAKENRIDGE,  B.C.L,  Act'^  Secretary. 
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■  Summer   School  of   Science 


ATLANTIC    PROVIXCES    OF    CANADA 


THK    liflli   session    of  llie   ScIkk)!  will    be  held  at  ANTIGONISH,  beginuiog  on   MONDAY,  the  27th  of  July 
next    and    closing    on    SATTJBDAY,    AUGUST    8th.       Opening   address    by    the    President,  Supervisor 
McKay,  of  Halifax,  will  be  delivered  in  the  Assembly  Itoom  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  on  Monday  evening,  at  7:30  p.  m. 
The  .staff  of  Inslniclors  is  larger  than  usual,  and  consists  of  the  following;— 

Atlrtmomii — Principal  Cameron.  Yarmouth  Academy. 

„  .      _  (  G-  L'.  Hay.  PU.  B  ,  Principal  of   Victoria  and   Girls'   High  Sch(X)l,  St.  John. 
""""y     ■)  assisted  by  Miss  N.  Forbes,  B.  A.,  Yarmouth  Academy. 

Cfiemutrit-l).  M.  MacAdam.  B.  A.,  St,  Francis  Xavier  College.       ^ 

EloeuiioH—tiot  yet  selected. 

Oeolo(fi/—X.  McKay,  Esq.,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Halifa.\. 

MicroKH/ig — A.  II.  MacKay,  B.  A.,  B.  Sc,  &c  ,  Halifa.v  Academy. 

Mineraloijii—X.  .T.  Pineo,  A.  B.,  Pictou. 

Mruic  (Touie  fiA- Fa)— yWss  A.  F.  Ryan,  St.  Mary's  School,  Halifax. 

J'/ti/nai—K.  JIcKay,  B.  A  ,  Principal  of  New  Glasgow  High  School. 

/'hi/niologi/ -M.  L,  Angevin,  M.  D.,  H.difax. 

Psiichology—3 .  B.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  Normal  School.  Truro. 

/oolnff^—Vrot.  Brittain,  Normal  School,  Fredericton. 


It  will  be  seen  that  two  new  subjects  are  added  to  the 
course,  viz. :  Microscopy,  by  Principal  A.  H.  MacKay,  of 
the  Halifax  Academy,  and  Psychology,  by  Dr.  Hall,  of  the 
Provincial  Normal  School,  Truro.  In  original  and  prac- 
tical scicntiHc  work  Pnncipal  MacKay  has  few  equals  in 
Canada,  and  his  class  in  Histology  and  Microscopy  at  the 
school  will  be  one  of  very  great  interest.  Dr.  Hall  has 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  German  Educational  System 
during  his  recent  sojourn  in  that  country,  and  his  lectures 
on  Psychology,  in  its  rel/itioii  to  the  leork  of  Teaching,  which 
will  be  free  to  all  enrolled  students,  cannot  fail  to  interest 
all  members  of  the  Teaching  Profession. 

Teachers  who  can  spend  a  couple  of  weeks  in  the  beauti- 
ful town  of  Antigonish,  with  its  pictureN(|uc  surroundings, 
and  in  the  company  of  genial  wide-awake  fellow  workers, 
cannot  fail  to  enjoy  themselves;  and  while  they  add  largely 
to  their  store  of  knowledge  they  will  also  gain  many  valuable 
bints  as  to  the  best  methods  of  imparting  it. 

Any  who  have  not  received  a  copy  of  the  programme  of 
the  work  to  be  undertaken  are  requested  to  drop  a  card  to 
the   Secretary,  who   will    send    one   by   return   mail.     The 


whole  cost  of  travelling,  board  and  class-fees  will  be  from 
?10  to  $20,  according  to  the  present  location  of  the  student. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  proprietor  of  the 
Ctntriil  Hotel  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  those  who 
attend  the  school  (terms,  |.3..50  per  week),  and  in  order  to 
do  so  he  finds  it  necessary  to  secure  rooms  in  private  resi- 
dences. Persons,  therefore,  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  hospitality 
of  this  leading  hotel  will  drop  a  card  to  the  local  Secretary, 
Princijtal  A.  A.  MacDonald,  Antigonisb,  who  will  make 
satisfactory  |>rovision  for  them. 

Arrangements  are  being  completed  with  railway  lines  and 
steamboat  companies  for  reduced  rales  of  travel.  Those 
going  by  the  I,  C.  U.  will  pay  a  full  first-class  fare  to 
Antigonish,  but  will  be  careful  to  get  from  the  agent  who 
sells  the  ticket  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  This  certificate, 
when  completed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Science  School,  on 
Wing  presented  to  the  Station-master  at  Antigonish,  will 
entitle  the  holder  to  a  return  ticket,  good  for  one  continuous 
return  tnf>,/ree.  Passengers  by  the  W.  &  A.  Railway  will 
receive  return  ti<  ket-s  by  paying  one  first-class  fare  and  one- 
third. 

W.  T.    Kennedy, 

Secretary. 
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OUR  CASES  ARE  FULL '    THE  NEW  WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY 


WATCHES,  RINGS.  CHARMS.  NECKLACES. 

ENGLISH  SOLID   SILVER  GOUHS, 

tin  leat  her  cases) 

WHITE  ONYX  CLOCKS.  .VLL 

KINDS  OF  JEWELRY 

A,  &  J,  HAY'S,  74  KING  STREET' 

JXTST  RECEIATEID: 

Sponges,  Toilet  Soaps, 

Brushes,    Perfumery, 
Tooth    Preparations, 

Toilet  Articles, 
Patent  Medicines,  etc.,  etc. 

WILHAM  B.  McA'EV, 

Dispeusing  Chemist, 

m  UNION  ST..     -    ■    -    .sr.  johx.  x.  b. 


A  GRAND  INVESTMENT  FOR   FAMILY  OR  SCHOOL. 


<lBrcl 


Tlip,VuthenticWe1isl<i'>l 
Dirtiimarv,  comprislnK  tlic  i^^iies  of 
1804.  •;!),  illKl  '84,  still  .-.ipM  iKliled,  is 
now  thoroughly  llevisfd  :iiiil  liiilarged, 
under  the  supervision  of  Noah  Porter, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Yale  Cniversity,  and  as 
a  distinguishing  title,  bears  the  name 
WEBSTER'S 
International  Dictionary. 

Editorial  w<.rk  on  this  revi>ion  has 
been  in  active  progress  for  over  Ten 
Years,  not  less  than  One  Hundred  paid 
editorial  laborers  having  been  engaged 
upon  it,  and  not  less  than  $300,000 
having  been  expended  before  the  first 
copy  was  printed. 

Critical  comparison  with  any  other 
Dictionary  is  invited. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers.— Pamphlet  free. 


GET  THE  BEST. 


Caution!— Cheap  Books  called  "Webster's  Big  Dictionary,"  "Webster's  Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary,"  etc.,  are  being  advertised.  The  body  of  these  from  A  t"  Z,  is  printed 
fnim  plates  ma'de  by  photographing  the  antiquated  1847  edition.  Tlic  aotlj.nlk-  "Un- 
abridged" (stillcopyrighted)and  the  new  "International"  both  bear  the  iiiiiirint  of 

G.  &  C.  MERBIAM  &  CO.,  PabUghers,  Springfield,  Mass.,  IT.  S.  A. 


FOR  TEACHERS 

AND  STUDENTS. 

The  Man  or  Woman  wlio  makes  a  sensible  use  of  the  wheel  will  be  sure  of  several  very  import- 
ant and  desirable  results:    1.  A  good  appetite:    -'.  Ciood  digestion;   3.  Good  blood:    4.  A  clear 


head,  and  5.  Lots  of  genuine  fun.— Rev.  C.  H.  Hilton,  Pastor  Horace  Baptist  Church,  Chelsea, 


BICYCLES 


We  shaU  be    pleased  to  send  on  request 
our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 

FLiR 

Ladies  and  Gentlemeu. 


nXAGS  FOR 

'^     School  Buildings. 

Dominion,  British  and  Saint  George 
Ensigns 

AND 

UNION  m  FORT  JACKS. 


THIS  CUT  represents    the    Giantess 
Ladies*  Safety  Bicycle,  all  ball  bear- 
ing«,  Spring  forks  and  Spring  frame. 

-    SAINT  JOHN,  N,  B. 


MANIPACTURERS  AND   DEALERS   IN 

SCHOOL  and  other  FURNITUEE  of  every  Description, 
BABY  CARRIAGES,  Etc. 


Francis  &VAUGHAN, 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

Boot  &  Shoe  Manufactarers, 

19  King  Street.  North  Side, 

Saint  John,  N.  B. 
Fine  Boots  &  Shoes  a  Specialty. 


U:al^'^IIU:al  Apparatus 

SCHOOLS  and  STUDENTS 

ARE   T(i    HK    HAD    AT         - 

WILEY'S  DRUG  STORE, 

(opposite  Niinnal  Si.-1k«'1' 

FREDERICTON.N.B. 

^^  Prices  sauie  as  mentioufd  in  October 


INVEST    $2.00 

IN   A   COPY   OF 

'The  Canadian  Accountant," 

the  stanilaad  work  on   Book-keeping.  Corres- 
pondence and  Commercial  Paper,  by 
the  principals  of 

ONTARIO   Business  College, 

BELLEVILLE,   VXT. 

Descriptive  circular  of  ''  The  Accountant" 
and  the  new  100  page  circular  of  the  College, 
mailed  free.    Be  careful  to  address 

ROBINSOX  &  .lOHNSON,  Belleville.  Out. 

Thirty  students  from  Xova  Scotia.  New 
Bninswick  and  P.  E.  Island  have  been  in  atten- 
dance this  vear. 


North  Market  Wharf,     -     St,  John,  N.  B 


Anthorized  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

School  Libraries, 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

TEACHERS  MANUALS, 
JLVI>S,  GLOBES, 

LESSON  SHEETS, 
WALL  CARDS. 

WEIGHTS  &  MEASURES 
MODELS.    MOULDING  CLAY,  ETC., 
WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 


WALL'S  Book  Store, '^'ntck, 

ST-    SOTErHElSr. 

S.  R.  FOSTER  &  SON, 

M.iXUFACTlREKS   nK 

Cut  Nails  and  Cut  Spikes,  Tacks,  Brads, 
Finishing  Nails,  Shoe  and  Hun- 
garian Nails,  Etc, 
Offlee.  ^rarehoxise and  Muinifiiclury. 

Georges  Street,  -  -  -  St.  John.  N.  B. 


Ill  SIS  and  BJS-REUEFS 
for    Decorative   Pur- 

posep,3ooostyieBrnrr 

Pamiihlet    sent  rnLl. 


STATUARY 

riASTER  CIST.Sfor  Artists  ■      .  ft^       J" 

andSchool6,i5fODeei-n^Al'txtllnlfiC 
DeBcriptivePamphletFREEHI  I  OlUUIUd 

G.  HENNECKE  CO.,  Milwaukee,  wis. 


»ND  207  WABASH  Avenue.  CHICAGO. 
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CarDet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department. 

We  call  Ihe  attention  of  all  to  our  very  large  and  well  assorted  stoik  of  the  above  Goods  at 
ALL    SEASONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

Our  large  warerooms  and  the  exceptional  facililitswc  have  for  tmyin;.'  and  sellini:  immense  quantities,  enable  us  always  to  offer 

A     ~V"ex*y   Lairg©    SeleotiloozL 

in  any  of  the  following  lines: 

Brussels,  Wool,  Tapestry  and  Herap  Carpels,  Stair  Carpets  and  Stair  Linens,  Linen  Squares,  Wool  Squares,  Kensington 
Squares,  Stair  Oil  Cloths,  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  Linoleums,  Stair  Rods.  Cornice  Poles,  Curtain  Fasteners  of  all  kinds.  Curtains 
in  Lace.  Wool,  Rep,  Silk.  Furniture  Coverings  in  Cretonne,  Plush,  Damask,  Re]),  Silk.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  Comfort- 
ables, Eider  Down  Quilts.  Table  Covers,  Piano  Covers.  Table  Napery,  Napkins,  DOyleys.  Tray  Cloths,  Table  Covers, 
fowels,  &c.,  Ac— everything,  in  fact,  comprised  in  the  words  General  Ilouse  Furnishings  as  applied  to  Dry  Goods. 

MANCHESTER,   ROBERTSON   &   ALLISON. 


27  &  29   KING  STREET, 


SAINT  JOHN,   N.  B. 


DONALD   GILLIS, 

e>Yi3is:EY,  c.  n. 


-MA>'UKA("n^RElt  ' 


Patent  School  Desks, 

School  Furniture,  etc. 


Clifton    House, 

r.',  Princess  it  /.W  Ofrmahi  Sts., 
SAINT  JOHN,  -  N.  B. 

A.  N.  PETERS,  Proprietor. 

Teleplione   Communication,      llwued  by 


AUES  S.  UAY. 


.  ROBERT  HAT 


JAMES  S.  MAY  &  SON, 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

58  PiiiKo  Will.  SI. 

p.  O.  BOX  SV.1. 
ST.  JOHN,      -     -    -     N.  B. 


AVITIi  I  OLDIX;  SEAT. 

No.  2,  height  Seat  17  in..  Desk  29  in.  

No.  4,  height  Seat  14  in..  Desk  25  in. 

M  \M  K.VfTlliKl)    I'.Y 

AMHERST,    N.  S. 


EUUCATIOXAL   J.\8TlTUTiOXS   AT  WOLFYILLE,   K  S. 


Acadia   Collegu. 

UEV.   A.  W.  SAWYKU.    Il.l).,     1>HK8IDENT. 

A  four  yenn'  fiiurBc,  li'odlnK  to  Ihe  H.  A. 
<li'({ree.  OpilomtarepiTiniVt*')!  iH'twi'vn  Greek 
nii'l  Fn'iich  and  Gerniaii;nlHo  botwtfn  Ihe 
hlKhiT  mill  hematics  nnil  lali'irntory  work  In 
practlcnl  chnmlstr)-.  First  iliuw  nccommoda- 
elons  for  l>oa-(llnK.  A  (O'mnnaiiim  for  the 
KtudenU.      C'harKHH  r,f  nil   kliids  inodrrAte. 

Next  Term  opens  September  25. 

Vpply  to  the  I'retiidfiit. 


Horton  Collegiate  Academy. 

I  H.  OAKE,S,  M.A.,  I'liiNcii-Ai.. 
In  IhiH  tich<iol  then-  are  two  countcs  — the 
Mntrieulmion.  to  prepare  students  for  college; 
and  the  (ieneral,  to  prepare  yonng  men  for 
the  Class  U  Kxanilnatlniis  and  for  husiiiess 
life.  The  ni'W  hoanlink'houiio  accunimodat.'s 
about  fifty  lM.anlers.  who  will  lie  umlerihe 
immi-<llale  oareof  the  I'riiieipal.  N.joeasarv 
expcnsea  for  Ihi-year,  alKiul  SLID. 

Next  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term  January  7,  1891. 

Apply  to  the  Principal. 


Acadia  Seminary. 

MISS  M.  E  (lUAVBS.  raixtiPAL 

This  Seminary  aims  to  provide,  at  a  moder- 
ats  expense,  exeelleni  adv.mtaRi.s  for  young 
ladies.  There  an*  three  t-oiirS"s  t,f  study  — 
the  C'la.M8lcal:  the  !.ltei-ar\-;  aii.l  Ihe  Musical. 
The  e.uirse  in  niusle.  Instninenlal  ..r  Vocal. 
isihnrouKh.  In  DrawimraiHl  Painiintr,  atten- 
tion is(?iven  to  the  siu  ly  of  r Ii'ls,  ,asis  and 

slill  life.     inMlnicti..h  in  l;lociili..ii  and  Uyni- 
nasties     Cliarfces  m-sliTaUv 

Next  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term,  January  7,  1801. 

Apply  to  the  Principal. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES, 

It  is  not  very  long  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
noting  the  election  of  our  astronomer  to  the  Astro- 
7wmical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  connected  with  the 
famous  Lick  Observatory,  for  interesting  astronomi- 
cal information  published.  Lately  Principal  Cameron 
published,  we  learn  from  one  of  our  exchanges,  some 
interesting  observations  on  Venus.  The  same  subject 
was  simultaneously  exciting  discussion  among  Euro- 
pean astronomers,  and  not  long  ago  President  Brugiere, 
of  La  Society  Scientifique  Flavimarion  cJe  Marseilles, 
presented  his  views  before  the  Society  in  an  address 
which  led  to  the  same  conclusions  as  Mr.  Cameron's 
observations  published  six  weeks  earlier.  When  this 
was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  M.  Brugiere,  who 
is  president  of  one  of  the  foremost  scientific  societies 
of  France,  he  sent  a  flattering  note  to  Mr.  Cameron, 
with  an  invitation  to  allow  his  name  to  appear  as  a 
member  La  Society  Scientifique  Flnmmarion  de  Mar- 
seilles. For  many  years  we  know  of  Principal  Cam- 
eron's devotion  to  the  obstruse  mysteries  of  the 
higher  mathematics  and  his  successful  applications  of 
it  to  astronomy;  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to 


find  him  honored  when  he  comes  into  touch  with 
astronomical  savants.  And  then,  best  of  all  for  us, 
Mr.  Cameron  is  one  of  our  public  school  teachers. 


In  P.  E.  Island  over  four-fifths  of  the  total  salaries 
of  the  teachers  is  paid  directly  by  the  Province. 
This  is  a  larger  proportion  than  is  paid  by  any  other 
Province  in  the  Dominion,  and  is  almost  on  a  par 
with  the  direct  aid  given  in  Australia.  Notwith- 
standing this  generous  aid  the  teachers  in  P.  E. 
Island  receive  lower  salaries  than  those  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 


Mr.  E.  B.  Biggar,  editor  of  the  Montreal  Journal 
of  Fabrics,  will  shortly  publish  a  book  containing 
incidents  of  the  life  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  Mr. 
Biggar  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  during 
several  years  for  collecting  and  arranging  fragments 
and  sketches  which  will  make  the  book  he  proposes 
to  publish  a  very  interesting  one.  Before  going  to 
press  Mr.  Biggar  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  authentic 
anecdotes  or  reminiscences  on  the  subject  that  have 
not  yet  appeared  in  print. 

Prof.  W.  K.  Hatt,  who  succeeds  Prof.  Strong  in 
the  chair  of  civil  engineering,  at  theN.  B.  University, 
comes  with  very  flattering  testimonials  from  men 
who  have  had  a  chance  to  judge  of  his  merits.  Mr. 
Fuertes,  civil  engineer  of  Cornell  University,  writes 
of  him  : 

During  his  connection  with  this  University,  Mr.  Hatt  has 
made  a  brilliant  record  as  a  man  of  great  ability,  honesty, 
high  aims  and  untiring  industry.  He  has  been  honored  by  his 
classmates  by  the  unanimous  election  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
surveys  of  this  University,  and  by  his  conduct  as  a  student,  a 
man  and  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Iliitt  has  earned  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  faculty  and  all  persons  wilh  whom  he  has 
been  associated. 


An  Alumnae  Society  in  connection  with  the  Girls' 
High  School  of  St.  John  has  been  formed.  The 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  G.  U.  Hay,  princi- 
pal, who  gave  an  address.  An  excellent  musical 
programme  was  carried  out,  after  which  addresses 
were  made  by  Inspector  Carter,  Senator  Boyd,  Prof. 
Duff  and  Miss  Bryson,  of  Montreal.  Ice  cream  and 
refreshments  were  passed  around  during  the  evening. 
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We  hope  as  many  teachers  as  possible  will  attend 
the  Summer  School  of  Science  at  Antigonish.  It 
would  be  a  graceful  act  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  I'.runswick  to  lengthen  the  holidays 
of  those  teachers  who  attend  its  sessions. 


Be  sure,  in  case  of  removal,  to  send  the  change  of 
address  to  the  Review,  and  if  you  are  in  arrears  for 
the  past  year  attend  to  the  circular  sent  in  this  num- 
ber. Notice  the  change  in  the  business  management 
of  the  Review  for  Nova  Scotia  which  appears. 


that  institution  during  his  management  has  been  one 
of  continued  success.  Ample  opportunity  has  been 
given  for  the  display  of  his  executive  ability  and  tact 
in  the  arduous  task  of  conducting  an  educational 
establishment  like  that  at  Sackville.  Dr.  Inch  is 
not  unknown  to  the  teachers  of  the  Province,  having 
always  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Educational  Institute. 


THE  CHIEF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  dismissal  of  Mr.  Crocket  from  the  oflBce  of 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  in  New  Bruns- 
wick has  called  forth  expressions  of  the  keenest 
sympathy  for  that  gentleman.  Viewed  from  an 
educational  standpoint  there  seems  no  cause  for 
the  dismissal.  >Ir.  Crocket,  it  is  believed,  accep- 
ted the  oflBce  with  reluctance.  That  he  discharged 
the  duties  faithfully  and  efficiently  cannot  be  gain- 
said. Coming  from  the  ranks  of  teachers  he  had 
always  their  interests  at  heart  and  strove  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  to  discharge  bin  onerous  duties  im- 
partially. 

From  a  political  standpoint  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  occasion  for  the  dismissal.  Granted  that  the 
opposition  of  Mr.  Crocket's  family  to  the  government 
produced  strained  relations  between  the  members  of 
the  government  and  the  superintendent.  It  would 
have  been  magnanimous  on  the  part  of  a  leader  like 
Mr.  Blair  had  he  risen  above  the  circumstances  of  the 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed  and  retained  in 
office  a  man  who  himself  had  shown  no  political  bias 
and  with  whose  administration  of  educational  affairs 
no  serious  complaint  could  be  found. 

It  is  a  serious  matter  to  dismiss  from  office  the 
head  of  such  an  ini])ortant  department  as  education 
except  for  good  and  sufficient  causes.  The  whole 
service  suffers;  and  the  teachers  of  the  Province  can- 
not be  expected  tamely  to  submit  to  an  act  of  injustice 
to  one  of  their  number.  It  produces  a  feeling  of  un- 
rest, want  of  confidence,  and  grave  fears  for  the 
future  of  education  when  its  head  may  be  removed 
on  political  grounds. 

Jas.  R.  Inch,  LL.  D.,  the  new  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  New  Brunswick,  entered  upon  his 
duties  on  the  first  of  July.  He  has  long  been  con- 
nected with  educational  work  in  this  Province,  first 
as  a  teacher  in  the  common  schools  and  afterwards  in 
the  educational  institutions  at  Sackville.  As  Presi- 
dent of  Mt.  Allison  University,  Dr.  Inch  has  shown 
himself  a  progressive  educationist,  and  the  history  of 


CHIEF  SUPERINTENDENTS  SALARY. 

It  is  reported,  we  hope  on  good  autliority,  that  the 
salary  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  is  to 
be  increased.  This  should  have  been  done  long  ago. 
Education  is  the  most  important  department  in  the 
public  service,  and  the  salary  of  the  Chief  should  be 
in  accordance  not  only  with  dignity  and  responsibility 
of  the  position,  but  with  the  labor  attached  to  it  as 
well. 

No  Province  in  the  Dominion,  except,  perhaps,  P. 
E.  Island,  has  so  poorly  paid  it  Chief  Superintendent 
as  New  Brunswick,  and  none  makes  greater  demands 
upon  his  tact  and  ability.  K  the  service  is  starved  at 
the  top  it  will  extend  downward,  and  this  has  been 
true,  to  some  extent,  in  this  Province. 

Salaries  should  be  sufficient,  not  only  to  attach 
good  men  to  the  service  but  to  keep  them.  Some  of 
our  high  schools  pay  salaries  equal  to  that  now  re- 
ceived by  the  Chief  Superintendent  and  much  more 
than  those  given  tiie  inspectors.  The  salaries  paid  by 
the  schools  are  not  too  high,  but  the  others  are  too 

low.  

SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS. 

The  introduction  of  additional  reading  books  into 
the  schools  with  the  object  of  training  the  pupil  to 
put  his  newly  acquired  powers  to  effective  use  at  once 
is  becoming  very  general  in  the  United  States.  These 
readers  should  be  an  introduction  to  important  ele- 
mentary knowledge.  The  pupil  might  here  have  the 
science  of  common  things  displayed  in  an  inviting 
manner,  history,  travel  and  biof^raphy  utilized,  tem- 
perance and  the  science  of  health  illustrated  in  ]ilain 
and  striking  lines.  The  objection  is  the  cost.  But 
what  is  the  advantage  of  the  art  of  reading  if  the 
pro])er  material  is  not  read?  And  what  is  the  uise  of 
the  expense  of  teaching  reading  if  the  smaller  expense 
of  getting  good  material  to  read  be  not  superadded. 
That  is  a  civse  of  saving  the  salt  and  spoiling  the 
meat.  Good  supplementary  reading  will  enable  the 
pupil  to  thoroughly  master  the  understanding  of 
written  language  from  the  interest  developed  in  it ; 
and  it  is  the  most  promising  way  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  the  permanent  desire  for  good  literature.  It  is 
training  him  to  une  the  power  given  him;  and  power 
without  the  knowledge  of  its  proper  use  may  be  even 
worse  than  blank  ignorance. 
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SCHOOL  CONTRACTS. 

Much  misconception  exists  among  teachers  and 
trustees  regarding  that  clause  in  the  teachers'  contract 
relating  to  the  time  of  notification  and  much  trouble 
often  arises  in  consequence.  The  dispute  usually 
arises  over  the  clause,  "and  it  is  mutually  agreed  that 
this  contract  shall  continue  from  school  year  to 
school  year  (Dec.  31  ends)  unless  notice  in  writing  of 
an  intention  to  terminate  the  same  shall  be  given  by 
either  of  the  parties  hereto  one  month  before  the  date 
specified  in  the  foregoing  clause.  Second,  or  failing 
such  notice,  then  one  month  before  the  time  to  which 
the  same  is  continued  by  this  clause." 

Suppose  a  teacher  hires  for  sis  months  on  July  1st 
and  is  not  notified  at  the  end  of  the  term.  She  con- 
tinues to  teach  until  the  end  of  the  follow  June. 
Can  she  be  legally  notified  to  leave  at  that  time? 
Certainly  not.  Her  contract  is  valid  until  Dec.  31st 
following,  and  she  can  only  be  legally  notified  one 
month  before  that  time,  so  long  as  the  same  agree- 
ment exists. 

Much  carelessness  is  displayed  in  not  having  the 
agreements  sealed.  Unless  this  is  done  the  contract 
will  not  stand  law. 


We  would  warn  teachers  again  who  hire  after  the 
beginning  of  the  term  not  to  hire  by  the  month.  If 
they  make  the  calculation  they  will  find  that  four 
months  salary,  from  Sept.  1st  say,  would  be  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  term's  pay,  while  counting  by  days  it 
would  be  about  four-fifths  of  a  term's  salary;  e.  q., 
suppose  there  are  100  days  iu  the  term  and  twenty 
teaching  days  in  each  month,  reckoning  this  way  the 
teacher  should  get  four-fifths  of  a  term's  pay.  This 
is  the  way  trustees  are  paid  by  government  and  is  the 
way  they  should  pay  their  teachers. 

TOHIC   SOL-FA  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

No  act  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  has 
apparently  laid  the  foundation  of  such  great  results 
from  a  small  outlay  as  the  flying  misssion  of  Mr. 
Anderson  through  the  counties  of  Nova  Scotia,  to 
introduce  the  new  musical  notation  to  the  attention 
of  the  leading  teachers  iu  the  Province.  We  find 
fault  with  only  one  feature  in  the  arrangement. 
Instead  of  half  a  year,  Mr.  Anderson  should  have 
been  kept  at  work  for  a  whole  year  at  the  very  least. 
In  Pictou  County,  for  instance,  there  was  no  time  to 
go  to  New  Glasgow— a  larger  community  than  most 
of  our  county  towns,  as  are  also  the  neighboring 
towns,  Stellarton  and  Westville.  These,  with  River 
John  and  other  populous  centres,  would  take  as  much 
time  and  give  as  great  results  as  the  county  towns  in 


Truro, 
Amherst, 


Pictou, 


Springhill, 
LuQeulmrg, 

Bridgewater, 


Liverpool, 


El. 


Int. 


two  or  three  other  counties.  And  what  applies  to 
Pictou  County  applies  to  several  other  centres  of 
population  in  the  Province.  Mr.  Anderson  should 
be  employed  for  another  year,  and  local  institutes 
called  for  a  portion  of  a  week  in  every  important 
quarter  of  each  county  to  give  every  teacher  an 
opportunity  of  receiving  practical  instruction  in  this 
simple  notation;  and  the  following  year  the  law  should 
require  instruction  to  be  given  in  music  in  every 
school  and  a  definite  amount  should  be  prescribed  for 
each  grade.  At  the  end  of  the  common  school  course 
easy  music  should  be  sung  off  at  sight — as  a  news- 
paper can  be  read  at  sight.  Music,  when  properly 
taught,  does  not  add  burdens  to  the  schoolroom  labor. 
On  the  contrary,  it  tends  to  relieve  the  ordinary  ten- 
sion and  gives  an  invaluable  form  of  physical  exercise. 
We  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  here  a  list  of 
Tonic  Sol-fa  Elementary  and  Intermediate  certificates 
since  November,  1890  in  Nova  Scotia. 

List  of  Tonic  Sol-fa  Elementary  ajjd    Intermediate 
Certificates. 

Miss  E.  W.  Poole, 
Prin.  H.  S.  Freeman, 
Miss  A.da  Travis, 
Prin.  A.  McArthur, 
Prin.  P.  Fraser, 
Miss  Sarah  Login, 
Miss  Loena  Zuline  Pugh, 
Miss  Maggie  Dimock, 
Miss  Nellie  Mattson, 
Miss  Mary  G.  Vans, 
Miss  Annie  Crouse, 
Miss  Ada  Jean, 
Miss  Aggie  M.  Hamilton, 
jMiss  Mary  Bowers, 
Mr.  J   D.  Sprague, 
Jliss  E.  P.  Phelan, 
Miss  Jennie  E.  Mullins, 
Miss  Teresa  Daniels, 
Miss  Mille  King, 
Miss  Annie  Hemeon. 
Miss  Blanche  Harrington, 
Miss  Fanny  Dunlap, 
Prin.  Fred.  S.  L.  Ford, 
Miss  M.  J.  Freeman, 
Miss  Maggie  Smith, 
Miss  Ethel  V.  McAlpine, 
Miss  Maude  Churchill, 
Prin.  C.  S.  Brace, 
Sliss  Emma  McAlpine, 
Miss  Abis  Ellis, 
Miss  Belle  JIartin, 
Miss  Gertie  Brown, 
Miss  Jessie  Purney, 
Jliss  Maggie  Burns, 
Miss  Amy  B.  Hilton, 
Mr.  S.  A.  Starrat, 
Miss  A.  Forbes, 
Miss  Maggie  Archibald, 


Int. 
Int. 


Milton,  Queens, 

Int 

Lockport, 

Shelburne, 


Yarmouth,  Int. 
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Yarmouth. 


Int.    El. 


Int. 


Digby, 


Annapolis, 


Bridgetown, 


Kfntville, 


Wdlfville, 
Ilantsport, 
Windsor, 


Guysboro,  Int. 

Port  Hawksb'y,  Int. 


Port  Ilastini^s, 
Sydney, 


Int. 


North  Sydney, 
Antigoiii.'^li,  Int. 


Miss  Bertie  B.  Brown, 
Miss  Clara  Hilton, 
Miss  Jessie  Crosby, 
Miss  Lizzie  Hibbert, 
Miss  Ruth  Rogers, 
Miss  8.  P.  S.  Delamcre, 
Mr.  C.  B.  Burr, 
Mr.  James  Richan, 
Mr.  Guy  R.  Viets. 
Miss  Minnie  Cowan, 
Miss  Alma  McCulloch, 
Miss  Francis  Harrington, 
Miss  Orilla  E.  Ilindon, 
Mit^s  Orcssa  N.  Hindon, 
Prin.  Alf.  D.  Brown, 
Miss  Bertha  Ruggles, 
Mias  lola  Bishop, 
Miss  Bessie  G.  M.  Ervin, 
Miss  S.  A.  Ervin, 
Miss  Mary  A.  Young, 
Miss  Isabel  Ince  Landres, 
Miss  Emma  I.  West, 

Miss  Amanda  Gould, 

Miss  Rcna  Magec, 

Miss  Georgie  Begg, 

Miss  Susie  B.  West, 

>liss  Lily  A.  Scott, 

Miss  Irene  McCulloch, 

Miss  Annie  M.  Andrews, 

Miss  N.  A.  Burgoyne, 

Miss  Alice  M.  Freeman, 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Archibald, 

Prin.  J.  M.  Longley, 

Prin.  D.  F.  Campbell, 

Miss  Ora  Lamey, 

Miss  Mary  J.  Skinner, 

Prin  Ed.  T.  McKeen, 

Miss  B.  M.  Ormond, 

Miss  II.  L.  Muggah, 

Sister  Bernadette, 

Prin,  Wm.  A.  Chisholm, 

Mr.  8.  C.  Newcomc, 

Miss  L.  C.  Tuppcr,  "  " 

Miss  Mary  McNeil,  "  " 

Mr.  John  James  McNeil, 

Mr.  John  S.  Thompson,  " 

The  total  number  who  pa.ssed  examinations  for  cert iflcale.s 

was  191.     Of  these 

184  pa.s8ed  the  examination  for  the  Junior  Cerlillcate. 
84      •'  "  "         Elementiiry  Certificate. 

13      "  "  "        Intermediate  Cert llicate. 

281  certificates  in  all  were  granted. 

A  few  of  the  remarka  made  by  leading  teachers  in 
the  Province,  as  to  tlic  results  proniised  by  the  first 
attempts,  will  bo  valuable  by  way  of  stirring  up 
attention. 

CuMiiEUL.\ND  Co.— "All  the  teachers  in  the  Academy,  except 
one,  are  teaching  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  to  their  scliools  to  some 
extent.  *  *  Every  school  had  singing  at  the  public  exam- 
ination this  spring  for  the  first  lime  (In  four  years  at  least). 
Jt  has  worked  wonders  for  us." 

PiiiN.  U.  S.  Fkeeman. 


Lunenburg  Co.—  "  The  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  seem 
to  be  doing  very  well  with  the  Tonic  Sol-fa. 

Prin.  B.  McKettrick. 
Queens  Co. — "  We  have  singing  in  all  the  departments  but 
my  own.     The  school  Inspector  told  me  he  was  very  much 
pleased  indeed  with  the  singing." 

Prin.  N.  Smith. 

Sdelbubne  Co. — "  The  children  are  much  interested  in  it 
(Tonic  Sol-fa)  and  are  able  to  do  well  with  almost  any  easy 
piece.  Since  your  visit,  introducing  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system. 
I  have  been  able  to  carry  out  what  I  had  been  previously  un- 
successful in  doing,  viz  :  the  introduction  of  singing  into  the 
schools  of  which  I  have  charge,  more  especially  did  I  desire 
to  have  singing  taught  in  the  elementary  room  *  *  Canada's 
N^al'wnal  Song,  rewritten  in  Tonic  Sol-fa,  has  been  learned  by 
all  the  pupils  without  the  least  difficulty.  I  consider  the 
system  excellent  for  the  masses. 

Prin.  J.  Ruggi-ks. 

Yarmouth  Co. — Tonic  Sol-fa  taught  in  four  departments. 
One  of  these  reports:  "More  interest  and  better  singing." 
Two  others  report  better  tones. 

Prin.  A.  Cameron. 

Those  who  have  adopted  it  (T.  S.  F.)  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  it  as  a  school  exercise.  I  hope  to  see  it  (or  something 
like  it)  introduced  into  our  schools  very  soon  by  the  proper 
authority.  Prin.  W.  F.  Kempton. 

Three  of  the  teachers  have  so  far  made  a  beginning  in  the 
Sol-fa  notatiou  for  use  in  their  schools. 

Prin.  Benj.  Rookrs. 

DioiiV  Co. — Three  of  the  teachers  have  worked  awaj'  every 
day  at  Tonic  Sol-fa  and  generally  the  pupils  arc  getting  so 
they  can  read  quite  correctly. 

Prin.  J.  T.  Godfrey. 

Colchester  Co. — I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  like  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation  very  much,  and  I  think  the 
scholars  like  the  system  too. 

Pkin.  D.  F.  Campbell. 


PROOF  OF  THE  EARTHS  MOTION. 

A  correspondent  very  properly  takes  exception  to  a 
"popular"  cutting  from  the  St.  Louis  Eepublic, 
under  the  above  caption,  on  page  fifteen  of  our  last 
number;  he  says : 

1.  This  is  really  an  imitation  of  Poucault's  Pendulum 
cx|)eriment,  mutntU  mulamlin.  Though  the  experiment  ought 
theoretically  to  hold,  I  doubt  if  anyone  has  succeeded.  I  do 
not  know,  but  Foucault's  has  sometimes  failed,  the  plane  of 
the  pendulum  going  the  ii-rmig  iraif.  Yet  I  do  not  doubt  that 
with  such  precautii>ns,  etc.,  as  he  took  it.  would  succeed. 

2.  The  writer  of  the  paragraph  evidently  does  not  under 
stand  what  he  is  \HicUrtakinj;  toexplaln.  He  says(error  1)  the 
plane,  or  whatever  he  may  mean,  meves  from  "east  to  west." 
The  correct  slalement  would  be,  the  plane  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion from  N.  to  K.  thrdugh  S.  to  W..  etc.,  in  the  direction  of 
the  hands  of  a  walcb  geographically  interpaslted. 

y.  He  (the  writer)  Niys  the  water  and  the  vessel  swing  round 
and  leave  Lycoixjdium  jiowder  or,  etc.,  at  rest.  This  Is  en 
tirelv  wrong.  If  the  water  "moved"  in  the  sense  we  are 
speaking,  tliir  llufT  on  the  surface  would  move  with  it.  It  is 
the  ves.sel  alone  thai  moves — if  we  .suppose  water /rictioulixx, 
which  it  is  not  ipiile — the  water  and  the  tlulT  lending  as  far 
as  may  be  to  retain  their  position.  But  they  can't  do  so  ijuite 
as  they  are  truly  on  tlie  surface  of  revolving  sphere  and  to  l)e 
judged  with  reference  to  a  (crtain  cone. 

Tlie  derivation  of  tlic  black  mark  from  apparently  it  origi- 
nal position,  of  course,  varies  as  sin.  lot. 
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CIRCULAR  TO  BOTANISTS. 

To  all  interested  in  Botany  in  Neiv  Brtmsicick  and 
Nova  Scotia  : 

During  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  in  Montreal,  the  Botanical  Club  of  Canada 
was  formed,  the  object  of  which  is  to  stimulate  plant 
study;  to  encourage  observers  to  keep  accurate  records 
of  what  plants  are  found  in  certain  localities;  whether 
they  are  rare  or  common  ;  time  of  flowering  ;  noting 
points  of  difference  in  plants  from  the  descriptions  of 
them  in  manuals,  what  plants  are  certainly  perennial, 
etc. 

Clergymen,  teachers,  college  and  high  school 
students,  and  others  who  have  a  taste  for  natural 
science  should  enrol  themselves  as  members  of  this 
Club  and  aid  in  every  way  to  carry  out  its  objects. 
If  in  ten  years  the  plants  of  every  district  in  Xew 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  shall  have  been  examined 
and  records  made,  it  will  be  a  great  advance  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  botany  of  these  Provinces. 

To  do  this  needs  only  a  body  of  earnest  and  active 
workers  possessed  of  intelligence  and  patience.  Those 
in  a  county  or  parish  who  have  some  knowledge  of 
plants  should  begin  collecting  and  examining  plants 
at  once  and  encourage  others  to  begin.  Those  having 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  botany  may  begin  collecting, 
preserve  specimens  of  what  they  collect  according  to 
the  directions  given  below,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  forward  them  to  Secretaries  for  each  county, 
whose  names  will  be  published  hereafter.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  those  who  have  some  experience  in  plant 
study  give  special  attention  to  some  particular  group 
of  plants  in  their  locality  (trees,  climbing  plants, 
water  j)lants,  sea-shore  plants,  ferns,  mosses,  lichens, 
or  others). 

Any  one  may  become  a  member  of  the  Club  by  the 
payment  of  twenty-five  cents  annually,  and  may  retain 
membership  by  collecting  and  preserving  at  least 
forty  plants  each  season  until  the  total  reaches  50 
per  cent,  of  the  recorded  plants  of  the  Province,  or 
75  per  cent,  of  those  of  the  particular  group  selected. 

DiRKCTIONS  FOR   PRESERVING  PlAKTS. 

To  collect  plants  one  should  have  a  note-book  and 
a  tin  box  (that  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  is  the  most 
convenient),  eighteen  inches  long  and  six  inches  deeji, 
with  a  strap  fastened  to  each  end,  for  carrying  over 
the  shoulder.  To  examine  and  idenlify  plaats  a 
pocket  magnifying  glass  is  needed  (one  costing  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  is  sufficient),  and  a  Gray's 
Manual  and  Lessons,  which  costs  about  two  dollars. 
Be  sure  to  get  the  revised  edition  of  1890.  A 
trowel  for  digging  up  plants,  a  sharp  pocket  knife,  a 
needle  fitted  in  a  wooden  handle  for  sejiarating  the 


parts  of  plants  are  necessary.  To  dry  plants  a  press 
and  abundance  of  paper  to  absorb  moisture  are  re- 
quired. For  the  former,  two  smooth  boards  that  will 
not  warp,  20x14  inches,  with  a  flat  stone  or  other 
weight  of  twenty- five  or  thirty  pounds  will  serve  all 
purposes.  Old  newspapers,  uncut,  and  folded  in 
quarto  form  will  do  for  dryers.  That  completes  the 
outfit. 

Now  for  an  excursion:  Collect  at  least  /f ye  plants  of 
each  species  —  three  to  preserve  and  two  to  stduy 
and  identif}'  if  possible.  Collect  only  good  specimens, 
and  be  sure  you  have  root,  stem,  leaves  and  flowers. 
If  a  tree,  a  part  of  the  branch  with  leaves  and  flowers 
should  be  secured.  If  the  plant  is  over  fifteen  or 
sixteen  inches  long,  bend  it  before  putting  in  the  tin 
box  or  press  so  that  one  length  shall  be  about  fifteen 
inches.  ^Fruiting  specimens  of  each  plant  should  be 
secured  later  in  the  season).  Returning  from  the 
excursion  study  the  plants  with  a  view  of  finding  out 
their  names.  (It  is  a  good  plan  to  do  this  on 
the  ground  with  the  manual  if  there  is  leisure). 
Then  put  the  plants  in  jjress.  On  one  of  the  boards 
place  two  newspapers  (eight  thicknesses).  On  this 
jilace  a  plant,  or  several  if  the  size  will  permit, 
arranging  as  naturally  as  possible,  and  showing  both 
under  and  upper  surfaces  of  leaves  and  flowers. 
Cover  with  a  newspaper  (four  thicknesses,  or  eight  if 
the  plant  is  thick  and  juicy). 

Put  a  label  (in  the  form  given  below)  with  each 
species  and  proceed  thus  until  all  the  day's  collection  is 
enclosed.  Then  place  on  top  the  second  board  with 
the  weight  and  put  it  in  a  spot  where  it  will  receive 
plenty  of  sun  and  air.  Change  the  drying  papers 
every  twelve  hours  for  a  day  or  two,  every  twenty- 
four  hours  for  a  few  following  days,  and  every  forty- 
eigh  t  hours  after,  until  the  plants  are  completely  dried, 
which  j)rocess  will  take  from  ten  to  twelve  days. 
(The  process  of  drying  may  be  hastened  by  j)lacing 
the  plant  between  several  thicknesses  of  paper  and 
applying  for  some  time  a  hot  iron,  but  this  plan  is  not 
to  be  recommended). 

Recording  Observations  and  Details. 

A  label  filled  out  in  the  following  form  should  be 
placed  with  each  layer  of  plants  in  the  press : 


Botanical  name.., 

Lnciil  name 

Habitat . .. 

Locality 

Date  of  collecting. 
Abundant  or  rare. 
Remarks 
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In  the  note-book  may  be  kept  fuller  particulars  of 
the  excursions,  with  facts  about  the  plants,  indicated 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  consented  to  act  as 
secretaries  for  their  respective  counties  in  New 
Brunswick: 

.1.  Vroora,  St.  Stephen,  Charlotte  Co. 

W.  S.  Butler.  Graml  Lake,  Queens  Co. 

.1.  Britlain   Normal  ^i;l'ool,  (  Fredcrieton.  York  Co. 

Principal  Inch,  \  ork  i>t.  School,     j 

"•  !•':  ';?U""','''i'ri"l';   !-St.  John  Co. 
Austin  C.  Stead,  St, .John,  ( 

All  communications  regarding  botanical   work  in 

these  counties  maj'  be  addressed  as  above.     All  other 

communications  for  the  present  may  be  addressed  to 

G.  U.  Hay,  St.  .John, 

Secretary  for  New  Brunswick. 

The  following  have  been  invited  to  act  as  Secretaries 
for  their  respective  counties  in  Nova  Scotia: 
Mis.s  Antoinette  Foihcs,  15.  A.,  Yarmouth,  Yarmouth  Co. 
Prof.  Coldwcll,  Wolfvillo,  Kings  Co. 
Prof.  Kennedy,  Windsor,  Hants  Co. 
Principal  N.  D.  McTavish,  Springhill,  Cuml)crland  Co. 
Miss  Ida  Crcighlon,  Halifax,  Halifax  Co. 

E.  J.  Lav,  Amherst, 

Secretary  for  A'ova  Scotia. 


Astronomical  Notes. 

SlM.MER   AND   AlmSUMMEU. 

"A  student"  is  puzzled  because  his  almanac  says 
(1)  that  summer  commences  on  June  23,  and  (2)  that 
June  24  is  midsummer;  also  because  (be  says)  Dow- 
den  says  in  his  Shakespeare  Primer  that  the  'midsum- 
mer night'  of  the  '  Dream  '  was  the  night  of  May  1. 
•  *  #  * 

The  summer  that  begins  on  June  21 — not  June  22 
— is  the  astronomical  summer,  the  second  quarter  of 
the  tropical  year.  It  is  not  the  summer  of  nature, 
the  summer  that  poets  warble  about,  and  that  the 
man  in  the  street  and  the  man  in  the  field  talks 
about.  This  summer  is  a  somewhat  indefinite  season, 
and  it  wonld  be  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  say  just 
when  it  begin.-*,  or  when  it  ends.  Hut  science  does 
not  like  indefinite  notions;  it  prefers  something  clcan- 
cnt  and  precise,  something  whose  beginning  and 
whose  ending  can  be  exactly  defined.  When  it  does 
not  find  such  a  thing  ready-made  in  nature  it  is  apt 
to  make  one,  or  to  feign  one,  for  its  own  convenience. 

Modern  astronomy  considers  the  summer  to  begin 
at  the  moment  when  the  sun  reaches  it  greatest  dis- 
tance north  of  the  eipiator,  and  to  continue  until  the 
moment  when  the  sun's  centre  is  on  the  cijuator. 
The  former  event  happened  this  year  on  June  21  at 
Ih.  32in.  !U.,  p.  m.  ('iO''  time),  the  latter  will  happen 
on  September  23  at  4h.  13m.  258,  These,  then,  are 
the  limits  of  the  astronomical  summer  for  the  present 
year.  There  arc  various  ways  of  stating  those  limits. 
One  has  been  given  already.     Another  is  to  say  that 


the  astronomical  summer  runs  from  the  time  the  sun 

enters  the  sign  Cancer  to  the    time   he  enters  the 

sign  Libra.     Another,  from  the  time  the  sun's  right 

ascension  is  6h.  until  it  is  12h.     Another,  from  the 

time  the  sun's   longitude   is  90°   until   it   is  180°. 

Another,  from  the  summer  solstice  to  the  autumnal 

equinox.     But  all   these  various  forms  of  statement 

refer  to  the  same  two  astronomical  facts.     The  facts 

of  general  interest  associated   with  these  are  that  at 

and  about  the  solstice  we  have  our  longest  days,  and 

at  and  about  the  equinox  our  days  and  nights  are  of 

equal  length. 
'         « °  *  *  * 

In  the  olden  time  the  solstice  was  considered  mid- 
summer instead  of  the  beginning  of  summer,  both  by 
astronomers  and  by  the  people  generally;  and  June 
24  was  celebrated  as  Midsummer  Day.  llow  the  day 
was  celebrated  may  be  read  in  many  old  books.  A 
very  full  account  of  the  sports  and  ceremonies  is 
given  in  Chambers'  Book  of  Days.  But  why  the  24th? 
The  solstice  falls  on  the  2lst,  sometimes  on  the  20th, 
never  as  late  as  the  24th  — nowadays.  But  it  used  to 
fall  on  the  24th  and  that  is  when  it  happened  at  the 
time  when  Julius  Ca;sar  reformed  the  calendar.  By 
his  calendar  the  solstice  was  fixed  to  that  date,  and, 
according  to  the  custom  then  and  for  long  after  pre- 
vailing, that  was  held  to  be  the  midsummer.  Although 
the  day  is  no  longer  kept  as  one  of  nature's  festivals, 
our  almanacs  still  preserve  the  remembrance  of  its 
by-gone  glory  by  making  it  as  Midsummer  Day. 

It  will  be  not  interesting  to  ray  star-gazing  readers 
to  notice  how  Ciesar  dated  the  beginning  and  the 
ending  of  summer.  According  to  Jiis  calendar,  it 
began  when  the  Pleiades  could  lirst  be  seen  in  the 
morning  sky,  and  it  ended  when  Vega  set  at  sunrise. 
The  dates  of  these  events  for  the  latitude  of  Home 
and  the  time  of  Cajsar  were  May  9  and  August  11. 
It  is  too  late  this  year  to  seek  for  the  date  of  the 
earlier  event  for  this  age  and  this  latitude,  but  the 
date  of  V'ega's  sunrise  setting  might  be  determined 
by  some  early  riser  between  the  middle  and  the  end 
of  August. 

*  ♦  *  * 

As  to  Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  that  is  a  poem  and  a 
dream — such  a  dream  a.s  a  ])oet  might  have  on  a  mid- 
summer night.  In  a  dream,  time  and  jilace  count 
for  nothing  ;  but,  even  were  this  not  so,  there  is  no 
need  to  insist  that  the  time  of  the  dream  is  the  same 
as  the  time  of  the  actions  that  occur  in  the  dream. 

What  Prof.  Dowden  says  is:  "The  action  of  the 
play  is  comjiriscd  within  three  days,  ending  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  May-day.  The  notes  of  time 
given  in  the  oi)ening  lines  of  the  play  are  inconsistent 
with  this  statement,  but  the  inconsistency  is  Shakes- 
peare's own."  Any  one  who  reads  the  play  carefully 
will  see  that  the  Professor's  statements  are  quite 
correct.  A.  Camkkon. 

Yaniumlli,  N.  S.,  .Uine  aClli,  1801. 
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TOPICS  OF   INTEREST. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Abbott  has  bc-cu  chosen  to  lead  the  Dominion 
government.  Mr.  Abbott  is  a  native  of  Ontario  and  is  one 
of  the  senators  of  Canada.  lie  is  about  seventy  years  of  age 
and  Las  been  long  in  politics.  Sir  Hector  Langevin  leads 
the  government  in  the  Commons.  How  is  the  premier 
chosen?  What  are  the  names  of  the  men  who  fill  the  other 
portfolios  in  the  present  cabinet? 

Part  of  the  papers  relating  to  the  proposition  of  Canada 
for  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  have  been  laid  before 
Parliament.     What  is  meant  by  the  term  Reciprocity? 

The  war  in  Chili  seems  to  be  going  against  the  insurgents. 
Tell  what  you  know  of  Chili?  Who  colonized  it?  What 
are  its  products?  What  is  the  cause  of  the  present  war? 
Which  is  the  most  progressive  state  in  South  America? 

During  the  past  month  there  have  been  serious  riots  in 
China,  directed  against  foreigners  and  many  houses  have 
been  sacked  and  burned,  and  in  some  cases  the  troops  sent 
by  the  Chinese  government  to  (juell  them  have  joined  the 
rioters.  Several  of  the  European  nations  and  the  United 
States  have  sent  ships  of  war  to  the  scene.  What  do  you 
know  of  the  people  and  productions  of  China?  Why  are 
its  people  excluded  from  the  United  States?  Are  the 
Chinese  desirable  settlers  for  any  country?    If  not,  why  not? 

Hayti  is  again  in  a  disturbed  state,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
relations  between  it  and  the  United  States  are  strained, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  Hayti  to  cede  Mole  St.  Nicholas  to 
the  United  States.  Why  docs  the  United  States  want  this 
port  ?  Who  is  the  President  of  Hayti?  What  is  the 
character  of  its  people? 

The  Russian  government  is  still  enforcing  its  edict  con- 
cerning the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  and  thousands  of  the.se 
are  seeking  asylums  in  other  countries.  Many  of  them  are 
coming  to  the  United  States.  Who  are  the  Jews?  Why 
have  they  suffered  so  many  persecutions  in  all  ages?  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  Russian  government?  Why  is  it  banish- 
ing the  Jews? 

A  revolt  recently  took  place  in  Manipur,  India,  during 
which,  by  the  treachery  of  the  natives,  British  Commissioner 
Quinton  and  five  others  were  treacherously  murdered.  The 
rest  of  the  expedition,  consisting  of  500  men,  then  retreated, 
and  of  these  only  100  succeeded  in  reaching  a  place  of  safety. 
The  British  government  has  severely  punished  the  leaders 
of  the  revolt.  What  do  you  know  of  the  climate,  produc- 
tions and  people  of  India?  Tell  what  you  know  of  former 
Indian  mutinies?  Who  was  instrumental  in  conquering  India 
for  the  British?     In  whose  reign? 

The  latest  news  of  Heligoland  tends  to  show  that  it  is 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  German,  and  such  rem- 
nants of  such  English  habits  as  it  lately  possessed  are  going 
to  the  wall.  Thus  English  is  no  longer  being  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  although  the  inhabitants  are  not  yet  reconciled 
to  the  change,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  they  will  be  able 
to  resist  for  any  length  of  time  the  strenuous  efforts  which 
are  being  made  to  render  them  un-English.  When  did 
Heligoland  cease  to  be  a  British  possession  and  under  what 
circumstances? 

The  great  Siberian  Railway,  which  will  more  closely  con. 
nect  Europe  with  the  teaming  millions  of  China,  Japan  and 


Eastern  Asia  has  been  commenced.  The  total  length  of  the 
line  will  be  4,810  miles  and  the  cost  about  thirty-two  mil- 
lions sterling.  In  case  permanent  bridges  are  built  over  the 
immense  rivers  Obi,  Yenesei,  Lena,  etc  ,  the  outlay  will  be 
still  greater.  How  will  this  line  compare  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  in  length? 


CANADIANS  AT  HAEVARD. 

Among  the  scorers  of  '91  raeu  who  blossomed  forth 
yesterday  with  A.  B.'s  were  E.  J.  Burkitt,  T.  II.  Currie 
E.  Fulton  and  A.  W.  Macleod.  W.  II.  Macdonald  has' 
the  title  of  M.  D.,  and  C.  M.  Noble  and  J.  T.  Paul 
became  full-Hedged  doctors  of  divinity. 

There  is  nothing  startling  in  the  names,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  these  young  men  are 
of  Canadian  birth,  and  have  paid  Harvard  the  com- 
pliment of  acknowledging  her  to  be  the  leading 
university  in  this  country. 

The  Canadian  Club  of  the  university,  founded  in 
1890,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  is  composed  of 
such  officers,  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  the 
university  as  are  of  Canadian  birth  or  have  resided  or 
taken  an  interest  in  the  Dominion. 

In  all  departments  of  the  university  Canadians  have 
a  strong  hold.  Prof.  Macvane  of  the  history  depart- 
men  is  on  the  club's  rolls,  and  Prof.  F.  C.  de  Sumi- 
chrast  of  the  language  dei)artment  is  proud  of  the 
success  of  the  Canadians.  One  of  the  most  genial 
men  in  old  University  Hall,  who  watches  with  careful 
eyes  all  the  undergraduates,  is  Mr.  M.  Chamberlain. 
He  says  the  Canadians  here  are  more  like  the  Edin- 
burgh students  than  those  of  any  other  college.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  not  a  university  man  himself,  but  he 
was  undoubtedly  selected  by  President  Eliot  on 
account  of  his  rare  business  ability. 

The  club  has  a  library  and  reading  room  with  the 
Union  Club  on  Main  street  in  Cambridge,  and  the  list 
of  its  members  now  numbers  nearly  a  half-hundred 
names.  Among  the  subjects  recently  discussed  at  its 
monthly  meetings  have  been:  "Higher  Education  in 
Canada  ;  Its  Present  Extent  and  Needs,"  and  "Com- 
parative Educational  Sources  of  the  Different  Cana- 
dian Provinces."  Last  year  there  was  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  the  "Trees  of  Canada." — Boston  Herald. 


In  addition  to  other  losses  in  its  teaching  staff,  St. 
John  is  about  to  lose  three  of  its  best  primary  teachers, 
Misses  O'Sullivan,  White  and  Robertson.  All  three 
possess  special  aptitude  for  the  work  they  were  en- 
gaged in  and  it  will  be  most  difficult  to  replace  them. 

Quite  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  St. 
John  and  Fredericton  and  other  centres  have  left  to 
attend  the  National  Educational  Convention  at 
Toronto. 
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Opportunities  of  Country  Teachers. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  position  of  a  country 
teacher  lies  in  her  opportunity  to  be  a  central  light 
in  her  little  town.  In  an  esthetic  sense  the  little 
school-house  by  the  road-side  may  be  an  illumination. 
The  teacher  here,  ever  so  young  or  timid,  has  a  halo 
of  admiration  surrounding  her,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
young  people  of  the  neighborhood  at  least,  which  is 
not  discoverable  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  city  teacher. 
This  brings  an  obligation  with  it,  and  the  influence 
of  this  teacher  may  extend  over  the  whole  locality. 
A  single  picture  of  good  quality  in  her  school-room 
will  slowly  educate  the  tastes  of  the  children  and 
visitors,  till  cheap,  poor  prints  that  have  been  an 
admiration  are  finally  seen  in  their  true  light.  The 
eye  once  trained  to  see  true  beauty  in  art  or  nature 
will  never  again  return  to  a  low  standard.  A  striking 
illustration  of  the  power  of  a  silent  influence  on  a 
community  is  found  in  that  of  a  young  Southern  girl 
of  wealthy  parents,  "  before  the  war,"  who  found  her- 
self in  a  little  shanty  on  a  broken  down  plantation 
with  a  few  children,  as  their  teacher.  With  no 
training  or  experience  her  case  seemed  hopeless.  But 
she  did  the  best  thing  she  could  have  done,  which  wsis 
to  induce  the  children  to  improve  the  school-house 
and  the  yard.  Whitewash  soon  covered  the  bare 
l)lanks,  rose  bushes  and  vines  were  brought  for  decor- 
ation, a  few  books  and  pictures  saved  from  her  old 
home  were  j)laced  about  the  school-room,  and  the 
simjjlest  drapery  found  its  way  to  the  two  or  three 
little  windows.  With  the  best  helps  she  had,  shn  be- 
gan her  work,  keeping  up  the  idea  of  beauty  and 
adornment  everywhere.  The  children's  clothes  began 
to  improve,  and  with  it  their  manners;  and  a  growing 
love  of  school  began  to  appear.  Parents  came  to  see 
what  the  children  talked  about,  and  finding  a  bower 
of  roses  and  tasteful  things  everywhere,  went  home 
to  begin  an  improvement. 

Some  Northern  capitalists  found  the  spot  after  a 
year  or  two,  and  judging  that  the  indications  of  i)ride 
and  thrift  seen  in  many  directions  would  be  a  good 
foundation  to  build  upon,  began  operations  for  new 
industries;  and  to-day  a  large  and  nourishing  business 
centre  is  in  the  place  of  the  little  hovel  where  the 
young  girl  built  up  character,  by  planting  a  love  of 
the  beautiful  when  she  planted  her  roses. 

Is  there  a  country  teacher,  no  matter  how  far  away 
from  other  teachers  or  teaching  helps  she  may  i)e,  who 
cannot  do  as  much  as  her  Southern  sister?  IJegin- 
ning  with  the  first  thing  nearest  that  can  be  improved 
by  cleanliness  or  ta.ste  within  limited  means,  the  way 
to  larger  opportunities  opens  step  by  step  and  a  desert 
place  can  be  tranforuied  to  a  garden  of  beauty,  where 


children  involuntarily  come  a  little  cleaner,  a  little 
better,  and  with  a  different  look  upon  their  faces. 
Tasteful  surroundings  go  a  long  way  to  bring  about 
the  refinement  of  dress  and  person  that  is  sure  to  be 
the  beginning  of  a  higher  ideal  of  character  and  life. 
Children  in  isolated  districts  see  little  that  is  best  in 
art.,  and  having  no  trained  eyes  to  see  the  phenomena 
of  nature  all  about  them  are  sadly  in  need  of  this  kind 
of  teaching. — N.  Y.  SclioolJournal. 

Next 

What  would  some  teachers  do  if  this  word  were 
blotted  from  their  vocabularies? 

In  the  spelling  class  we  hear  it  from  first  to  last — 
ue.xt,  next,  next. 

During  the  recitation  in  reading,  it  is  used  wherever 
a  pupil  has  blundered  through  a  stanza  or  paragraph, 
next. 

If  in  grammar  Mary  fails  to  define  or  analyze 
correctly,  the  teacher  resorts  to  the  inevitable,  next. 
And  so  it  is  from  morning  till  night — next,  next,  next, 
till  it  seems  to  echo  from  the  very  walls  and  is  visibly 
stamped  all  over  the  face  of  the  teacher.  We  heard 
of  one  young  lady  who  was  so  thoroughly  impressed 
with  this  great  educational  (?)  principle  that  when  » 
young  gentleman  invited  her  to  an  oyster  supper  she 
very  promptly  and  enthusiastically  replied,  next! 

The  fact  is,  that  the  best  teachers  do  not  have  the 
word  in  their  professional  volabularies.  There  is  no 
call  for  its  use  in  the  school-room.  It  is  the  subter- 
fuge of  poor  teachers  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  giving 
instruction.  It  accounts  for  the  fact  that  so  many 
pu|)ils  learn  nothing — they  get  nothing  from  their 
teacher  but  that  monotonous,  next,  next. 

Keader,  does  this  hit  you?  If  so,  just  drop  the 
word  entirely  and  when  it  comes  into  your  mind  in 
recitation  choke  it  back  and  in  place  of  using  it  give 
your  pupils  a  little  instruction.  It  will  be  vastly 
better  for  them  and  more  professional  in  you.  Next. 
— N.  W.  Journal  of  Education. 

The  common  schools  are  full  of  these  "outline- 
cranks"  who  have  got  a  glimpse  of  the  idea  which  the 
device  embodies,  either  at  his  school  or  at  second  hand, 
and  are  using  outlines  to  teach  from.  We  are  glad  to 
have  the  father  of  the  outlining  device  come  to  our 
assistance  in  condemning  this  abominable  practice, 
and  sincerely  hope  that  superintendents  will  interfere, 
and  slop  the  murder  of  the  innocents  that  is  now 
going  on  in  many  of  their  schools. — Public  School 
Journal. 

Wk  hoi)e  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Hoard  of 
Education  for  New  Hrunswick  the  ijuestion  of  longer 
holidays  will  be  brought  up. 
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CHIEF  SUPERINTENDENT  INCH. 

James  R.  Inch  was  born  in  Queens  County,  N.  B., 
in  1835,  and  received  his  early  education  at  the  com- 
mon schools  and  at  the  Madras  school  in  Gagetown, 
then  taught  by  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Mullin,  father  of  the 
present  principal  of  the  iSormal  School.  In  1849  he 
attended  the  training  school  at  St.  John,  then  under 
the  charge  of  the  late  E.  B.  Duval,  Esq.  Mr.  Inch 
was  licensed  to  teach  in  1850,  after  examination  by 
Dr.  Patterson,  of  the  St.  -John  Grammar  School,  and 
commenced  his  life  work  in  January  of  that  year  at 
Greenwich,  Kings  Co.  In  1851  he  removed  to  Kes- 
wick, York  Co.,  where  he  taught  for  three  years. 
The  present  Provincial  Secretary  was  one  of  his  pupils 
at  that  time.  From  Keswick  he  went  to  the  Mount 
Allison  Institutions  at  Sackville.  He  taught  ten 
years  in  the  Boys'  Academy,  then  held  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Ladies'  Academy  for  fourteen  years,  and 
has  now  completed  his  thirteenth  year  as  President 
of  the  University  of  Mt.  Allison.  Mr.  Inch  has 
been  engaged,  without  the  interruption  of  a  single 
term,  for  over  forty-one  years  in  the  work  of 
teaching,  a  record  that  few  in  the  Province  can 
boast  of. 

Mr.  Inch  took  his  B.  A.  degree  in  17G4  and  M.  A. 
three  years  later.  In  1878  he  received  from  his  Ahna 
Mafer  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  In  187G  he 
was  appointed  by  the  government  of  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia  to  a  fellowship  in  the  University  of 
Halifax,  and  as  a  member  of  the  senate  and  examiner 
in  mental  science  and  logic,  aided  in  the  organization 
and  management  of  that  institution  during  the  four 
years  of  its  existence. 


In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  Mount  Allison,  he 
has  been  called  upon  at  various  periods  to  instruct  in 
almost  all  the  subjects,  both  of  the  academic  and 
collegiate  courses,  from  the  elementary  English 
branches  to  the  higher  studies  in  the  honor  curricula. 
He  has  given  special  attention  to  English,  French 
and  German  literature,  to  political  science,  and  to 
logic  and  philosophy.  For  several  years  he  has  been 
a  member  and  vice-president  for  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick  of  the  American  Institute  of  Christian 
Philosophy — an  organization  including  in  its  member- 
ship many  of  the  leading    educationists   of  America. 

In  addition  to  his  professional  duties  at  Mount 
Allison,  Dr.  Inch  has  been  called  upon  to  take  charge 
of  the  financial  interests  of  the  university,  including 
the  management  of  its  Endowment  Fund.  During 
the  thirteen  years  of  his  incumbency  the  value  of  the 
property  has  been  increased  by  over  840,000  and  the 
invested  funds  by  nearly  100,000. 


For  the  Review.] 

Notes  for  Teaching  Music  by  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 
Twelfth  Paper. 

I  am  sorry  other  engagements  have  hindered  me 
from  finishing  this  article  for  an  earlier  number  of  the 
Educatioxal  Rkview. 

During  this  month  of  July  the  Tonic  Sol-faists 
will  be  making  preparations  for  and  carrying  through 
great  jubilee  celebrations,  and  congratulations  will 
be  ijonring  in  npon  them  from  their  brethren  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Among  these  celebrations  may 
be  mentioned  a  service  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral  (:i  great 
triumph),  a  children's  concert  with  5,000  voices,  a 
concert  of  Metropolitan  Sol-faists,  5,000  voices;  a 
concert  of  Provincial  Sol-faiits,  5,000  voices;  an  open 
air  concert  of  20,000  voices;  all  certificated  .=ingers. 
I  wish,  therefore,  in  this  article  to  give  some  histori- 
cal notes  on  the  system,  which,  I  trust,  will  interest 
Tonic  Sol-fa  friends  who  may  read  them.  The 
syllables  "sol  fa"  are  the  Italian  names  for  the  fifth 
and  fourth  notes  of  the  scale,  and  bring  before  us  the 
fact  that  in  this  system  the  Italian  names  of  the  note 
are  sung  and  that  the  initial  letters  of  these  syllables 
are  used  as  the  written  signs  of  the  notes.  "Tonic  " 
brings  a  little  more  strongly  forward  the  fact  that 
the  relationship  of  the  notes  to  the  Tonic  or  Key 
note,  and  the  resulting  character  of  these  notes,  is  a 
fundamental  principle  in  this  system.  This  tone 
relationship  of  notes  is  acknowledged  in  the  English 
Psalters  of  the  old  black  letter  Bibles  of  16-29.  In 
these  the  initial  letters  of  the  Sol-fa  syllables  are 
printed  by  the  side  of  the  notes,  with  this  explana- 
tion: "Thus  when  you  see  any  letter  joined  by  the 
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note  you  may  easily  call  him  by  his  right  name." 
Morley,  the  earliest  English  writer  on  music,  in  his 
"  Ilexachordal  System"  (1597),  recognizes  this  tone 
relationship,  lie  measures  intervals  always  from  the 
key  note.  But  we  are  taught  this  key  relationship 
by  a  much  earlier  writer.  In  the  little  town  of 
Arezzo,  Italy,  a  few  years  ago,  there  wsa  an  elaborate 
ceremonial  in  connection  with  the  unveiling  of  a 
statue  in  honor  of  a  monk  who  was  born  there  in  the 
end  of  the  teuth  century— Guido,  called  •'  the  Father 
of  modern  music."  In  the  refectory  of  the  monastery 
of  Avellana  there  is  a  portrait  with  the  inscription: 
"  Beatus  Guido,  Inventor  Musicffi."  This  monk 
first  brought  into  use  the  lines  and  spaces  of  the 
musical  staff  and  also  the  F  clef.  But  he  did  more 
for  music.  From  the  initial  syllables  of  six  cadences 
in  a  hymn  to  St.  John  the  Baptist, 


Z7/quant  laxis 
J/ira  gestorum 
Sohe  polluti 


resonare  fibris 
/V/muli  tuorum 
/«bii  reatum. 


he  gave  names  to  the  first,  third,  fifth,  second, 
fonrth  and  si.xth  notes  of  the  scale.  In  later  times 
the  seventh  note  was  named  Si,  and  the  uf  was 
changed  to  do.  The  nature  of  their  notation  has  re- 
quired the  Ton:c  Sol-faists  to  use  Te  instead  of  Si. 

About  1812  a  young  teacher  in  Norwich  came  to 
Miss  Glover,  the  daughter  of  an  English  clergyman, 
asking  her  help  to  enable  him  to  teach  some  children 
to  sing.  She  pasted  the  last  twelve  letters  of  the 
alphabet  upon  the  keys  of  the  piano  and  then  wrote 
out  the  corresponding  letters  indicating  the  keys  that 
should  be  struck  for  the  playing  of  the  tanc,  thus, 
say,  0  (I  R  S,  etc.  It  was  asked.  Why  not  use  the 
Sol-fa  names  of  the  uotos?  When  Miss  Glover  found 
that  the  letters  were  disregarded  and  only  these 
added  syllables  were  looked  at,  the  letters  were  left  out 
and  so  she  had  the  most  important  part  of  our  Tonic 
Sol-fa  Notation  of  Music. 

About  18.38  Mrs.  Heed,  of  Hackney,  lent  to  Rev. 
John  Curwen  Miss  (Jlover's  "Manual  of  the  Tetra- 
chordal  System."  lie  was  deeply  interested  in 
Sabbath  schools  and  education  generally,  and  in 
music  as  a  powerful  instrument  in  schools  and 
churches;  but  uj)  to  this  time  it  was  the  height  of 
his  musical  aml)ilion  to  bo  able  to  "make  out"  a 
psalm  tune  and  to  pitch  it  himself.  He  had  em- 
jiloyed  a  private  tutor,  but  had  not  been  able  to  climb 
to  this  height.  lie  glanced  through  the  book  and 
said,  "Well,  if  the  old  notation  is  pu/.zling,  I  am 
sure  this  is  more  jiuzzling  by  far,"  and  so  he  laid 
aside  the  book.  Afterwards,  on  looking  more  care- 
fully into  the  hook,  ho  found  that  Miss  Glover's  plan 
was   to  teach  first   liie  8im])ie  and    beautiful  thing, 


music,  and  to  delay  the  introduction  of  the  ordinary 
mode  of  writing  it  until  the  pupil  had  obtained  a 
mastery  of  the  thing  itself.  He  tried  the  system 
upon  himself  and  a  little  child  in  the  house  with  him, 
and  to  his  astonishment  he  soon  found  he  had  attained 
to  what  was  formerly  the  height  of  his  musical 
ambition.  He  next  visited  Miss  Glover's  schools  and 
was  surprised  and  delighted  with  what  he  saw  and 
heard.  And  now  having  received  such  impetus  from 
this  visit  he  began  the  great  work  of  his  life,  lectur- 
ing, teaching  and  writing  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
musical  system  he  had  taken  up  so  enthusiastically. 
He  soon  felt  that  the  notation  required  modifying  and 
additions,  and  with  the  aid  of  those  associated  with 
him  in  the  course  of  years  the  notation  and  the  modes 
of  teaching  the  system  have  been  brought  very  near 
perfection  for  all  vocal  purposes. 

In  1841  Mr.  Curwen  published  his  "Little  Tune 
Book  Harmonized;"  in  1843,  "Singing  for  Schools 
and  Congregations;"  in  1848,  an  enlarged  edition  of 
the  same,  named  "Grammar  of  Vocal  Music."  The 
year  1850  saw  the  first  gathering  of  Tonic  Sol-faists, 
a  small  but  enthusiastic  meeting,  to  which  Mr.  Cur- 
wen showed  the  women's  part  of  the  "  People's 
Service  of  Song,"  which  was  considered  a  wonder  of 
cheapness.  In  1851  Mr.  Curwen  issued  the  first 
number  of  "The  Tonic  Sol-fa  Heporter."  In  1855 
this  became  a  monthly  publication,  and  up  to  the 
present  it  has  continued  to  be  the  organ  of  the  system 
— giving  intelligent  lessons  and  music.  About  two 
years  ago  the  name  was  changed  to  "  The  Musical 
Herald."  The  second  gathering  of  Tonic  Sol-faists 
was  held  in  1852,  and  the  presence  of  Rev.  A.  Lowrie, 
of  East  Calder,  near  Edinburgh,  was  felt  to  be  an 
omen  for  good.  In  this  year  an  Oratorio  chorus 
from  Handel  was  published  in  this  notation  and  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  certificates  began  to  be  issued.  Though 
the  retiuircments  for  the  earliest  of  these  certificates 
required  much  individual  study,  in  a  few  weeks 
115  pupils  took  the  certificate.  Next  year,  1853,  a 
band  of  friends  united  to  form  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
Association,  in  London,  and  made  possession  of  the 
certificate  a  condition  of  membership.  This  year 
Dr.  Lowell  Mason  visited  England,  and  there,  after 
easy,  tuneful  compositions  appearing  in  this  notation, 
made  the  names  of  the  American  composers,  ^fiison. 
Root  and  Bradbury,  liouschold  words  in  Britain. 

The  Society  of  Arts  held  an  exhibition  of  educa- 
tional appliances  in  1834.  Mr.  Curwen  exhibited  his 
modulator  and  other  Tonic  Sol-fa  apparatus,  and  Ijy 
invitation  gave  a  lecture  on  the  subject.  .Mso  100 
young  pupils  from  the  London  schools  jiassed  well  a 
severe  sight-singing  tost  from  the  old  notation,  and 
delighted   the  audience  by  their  rapid  and  accurate 
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following  of  Mr.  Read's  pointing  on  the    modulator. 

In  1855  the  publication  of  Romberg's  difficult 
music  to  Schiller's  "Song  of  the  Bell,"  demonstrated 
how  admirably  adapted  this  notation  is  for  intricate 
music,  especially  in  the  "  Fire  Chorus,"  where  the 
changes  of  key  are  so  rapid  that  the  staff  notationist 
almost  feels  it  impossible  to  follow  unless  he  sings  by 
absolute  pitch.  In  this  notation  the  good  old  seven 
notes  are  always  appearing  clearly  in  each  new  key. 
A  great  victory  was  won  for  the  system  in  1857,  when 
3,000  children  sung  in  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace  to 
30,000 — all  that  were  able  to  gather  by  road  or  rail 
on  that  wet  day  of  September  2nd.  One  of  the  papers 
wrote,  "  It  was  left  for  an  almost  unknown  institution 
to  draw  a  larger  concourse  of  persons  than  has  ever 
been  attracted  in  this  country  to  listen  to  a  musical 
performance."  Miss  Glover  was  present  and  after- 
wards wrote  of  "the  elasticity  and  precision  and  the 
exquisite  pianos  of  the  flexible  well-tuned  young 
voices." 

This  day  lifted  the  movement  to  a  national  im- 
portance. No  praise  seemed  too  great  for  the  young 
singers,  and  Mr.  Curwen  says  that  nearly  every  paper 
of  the  time  printed  in  the  English  language  had 
some  reference  to  the  singing  of  the  3,000  children. 
James  Axderson. 

(To  be  continued). 


For  the  Review. J 


From  a  Lady  Teacher. 


Some  time  ago  I  sent  to  the  Review  a  protest  in 
the  name  of  the  Lady  Teachers  of  New  Brunswick 
against  the  proposed  removal  by  the  government  of 
the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  with  the  re- 
quest that  it  might  be  published  if  the  situation 
seemed  so  to  require.  As  the  protest  never  appeared 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proposed  removal 
was  merely  a  rumor. 

The  rumor  has  become  an  accomplished  fact  and 
Mr.  Blair  has  dismissed  from  office,  without  cause, 
a  man  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  overrate  as  a 
scholar,  a  teacher  and  a  Christian  gentlemen.  What 
part  the  other  members  of  the  government  played  in 
this  shameful  transaction  will  doubtless  remain  a 
secret.  They  seem  to  have  been  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter. 

There  is  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  they  have 
struck  at  themselves  a  jjolitical  death-blow. 

Lauy  Teachek. 

North uiuberland  Co.,  July  21st,  18'.il. 


1  like  the  Kkview  and  trust  you  may receivclhi:euci)ura};e- 
menl  uecessiuy  to  make  it  ju.sl  wliat  is  uteilcd  by  tlic  teacburs 
of  our  Provinces.  D.  11. 

Gloucester,  N.  B. 


Dismissal  of  Mr.  Crocket. 

Tu  the  Editor  Eoucational  Review: 

Sir, — I  hope  you  will  allow  me,  as  a  former  resident 
of  New  Brunswick,  to  express  my  great  astonishment 
and  regret  at  the  dismissal  of  the  Chief  Superintend- 
ent of  Education.  In  doing  so  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
speak  for  myself  alone,  but  also  for  many  education- 
ists generally,  and  for  pupils  of  that  distinguished 
gentleman  who  have  made  their  homes  outside  of 
their  native  province  and  have  carried  with  them 
grateful  and  indelible  recollections  of  the  beloved 
teacher  of  their  youth. 

I  write  wholly  without  political  bias,  and  indeed  it 
is  impossible  that  political  partizanship,  even  when  it 
is  strongly  manifested  in  other  matters,  can  rightly 
be  of  influence  in  Judging  of  this  question,  but  may 
indeed  be  justified  in  presuming  that  every  self- 
respecting  New  Bruns wicker,  without  respect  to 
present  party  affiliation,  resents  Mr.  Crocket's  dis- 
charge, and  the  indignation  and  disgust  awakened  by 
the  dismissal  must  be  heightened  by  the  reflection 
that  the  whole  thing  is  a  tremendous  miscalculation 
— that  whatever  may  be  the  effect  upon  the  party  to 
which  some  of  Mr.  Crocket's  friends  have  attached 
themselves — it  is  the  cause  of  education  which  is  sure 
to  suffer  most.  If  the  office  of  Chief  Superintendent 
is  to  be  anything  like  what  its  name  implies,  the 
incumbency  must  have,  as  far  as  possible,  the  character 
of  permanence.  The  conditions  of  things  may  indeed 
require  that  such  an  officer  should  be  nominally  at 
least  the  appointee  of  the  government,  but  not  even 
the  most  unscrupulous  of  opportunists  would  venture 
to  maintain  that  he  should  be  removable  by  the  same 
or  any  subsequent  government  except  for  causes  that 
imply  mental  or  moral  unfitness  for  the  duties  of  his 
office.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  department,  especially  one  of  such  extensive, 
complicated  and  delicate  administration  as  that  of 
education  in  a  province  where  weighty  and  difficult 
problems  present  themselves  for  solution  can  fail  to 
suffer  from  the  sudden  removal  of  its  chief  in  the 
fulness  of  his  powers;  and  the  situation  becomes  grave 
when  the  case  involves  not  only  the  official  censure 
but  the  removal  from  his  sphere  of  beneficent  labor 
of  such  a  rare  man  as  the  outgoing  Superintendent 
with  such  a  rare  experience  as  his.  This  can  be  said 
confidently,  without  flattery  on  the  one  side  and 
without  offence  on  the  other.  Mr.  Crocket  is  no 
doctrinaire,  no  mere  theoretical  pedagogist ;  nor  is  he 
a  mechanical  follower  of  routine  precedents,  an  en- 
slaver of  the  faculties  of  youth.  To  say  even  this  is 
no  slight  enconium  when  one  sees  and  reads  of  the 
injustice  so  often  committed  against  the  young  minds 
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of  this  and  other  countries  in  the  name  of  philoso- 
phical theory  or  scientific  method.  But  the  champions 
of  Mr.  Crocket  (and,  to  judge  from  a  few  symptoms, 
they  are  a  mighty  host)  have  something  more  than  a 
mere  negative  testimonial  to  give  him.  He  has  gone 
through  all  the  grades  of  promotion  and  had  experi- 
ence of  teaching  children  and  youth  of  all  ages  in 
all  steps  of  advancement  in  all  branches  of  education. 
From  the  day  when  he  began  his  first  school  work  in 
Cami)bellton,  thirty  years  ago,  to  the  present  time, 
when  he  resigns  the  highest  position  in  bis  adopted 
country  to  which  he  has  given  unstinted  the  single- 
hearted  services  of  his  life,  his  course  has  been  an 
unbroken  series  of  educational  triumphs  absolutely 
unique.  And  he  lias  returned  every  commission  put 
into  his  hands,  as  he  now  surrenders  the  last  and 
highest,  without  stain,  or  rather  with  lustre  added  to 
each  oftice  he  hjis  adorned.  He  came  to  our  shores  a 
classical  scholar  of  Aberdeen  University  of  unsur- 
passed taste  and  accuracy,  and  immediately  he  put 
himself  in  touch  with  the  most  elementary  needs  of 
the  most  ignorant  child,  organized  schools  of  an 
indefinite  range  of  branches  of  instruction,  making 
each  study  a  delight,  being  cfjually  ready  with  his 
stores  of  linguistic  and  historical  knowledge  and  the 
explanation  of  the  simplest  problem  of  arithmetic. 
In  these  things  I  speak  of  what  I  know,  both  because 
I  was,  to  an  unknown  degree,  the  beneficiary  of  his 
skill  and  care,  and  because  my  admiration  of  what  he 
achieved  in  those  early  days  has  been  heightened 
year  by  year  by  corai)arison  with  what  I  have  observed 
since  of  much  more  pretentious  teaching  in  various 
countries  of  America  and  Europe.  I  would  feel  my- 
self to  be  an  ingrate  if  I  did  not  stand  up  to  say  a 
word  in  the  hour  of  his  trial  for  a  man  who,  while 
weighted  with  long  hours  of  tuition  and  the  care  of 
four-score  pujiils,  robbed  liimself  voluntarily  of  one- 
half  the  noon  recess  of  one  hour  to  take  me  through 
the  ArK  I'ucliai  as  an  extra  study  not  required  for 
college  preparation.  But  I  claim  1  am  to  be  entitled 
to  speak  with  some  justifiable  enthusiasm  of  the 
educationist  who  in  the  Biin]>lest,  directest,  swiftest 
way  could  convey  the  facts  of  geography,  history,  the 
English  Bible,  to  the  minds  of  large  classes  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  their  reception  pleasant  and  their  re- 
tention easy,  and  handicapped  as  he  was  by  multi- 
plicity of  subjects  and  the  imjjossibility  of  projierly 
grading  bis  pupils  reached  results  which  are  rarely 
attained  by  pedagogic  specialists  with  a  vast  parade 
of  method  and  much  waste  of  time.  Here  the  real 
greatness  of  the  man  and  the  teacher  was  first  con- 
B|>icMonsly  shown,  hero  ho  rightly  bore  the  good 
old  name  of  "master."  And  he  has  shown  himself 
truly  tt  master  ever  since.     A  teacher  of   teachers, 


equal  to  all  occasions  and  winning  confidence  as  well 
as  respect  from  all  who  have  taken  him  as  their  guide. 
The  deposition  of  such  a  man,  with  his  work  in 
the  past  as  his  foundation  and  stimulus,  with  his 
work  in  the  present  well  in  hand,  and  his  influence 
for  the  future  secured,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  destina- 
tion of  Providence  and  the  approbations  of  the  people, 
was  not  simply  a  mistake  but  a  crime.  And  the 
feeling  that  leaps  forth  from  the  hearts  of  the  people 
in  answer  to  it  is  not  merely  resentment  at  cruel 
injury  done  to  their  friend  and  to  the  friend  of  their 
children,  it  is  the  solemn  sense  that  the  foul  trans- 
action is  a  public  misfortune  and  a  national  disgrace. 

University  ot  Toronto,  June  29th,  1881.  J-  F-  McCUKDY. 

Fortlie  Review! 

Notes  From  Economy,  N.  S. 

The  institution  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
teachers  of  our  common  schools  more  fully  in  the 
several  subjects  of  a  common  school  course  was  held 
in  the  school-house  at  this  place  last  week,  commenc- 
ing on  Monday  morning  and  closing  on  Friday  at 
noon.  Mr,  Inspector  Lay  and  fifteen  teachers  were 
present,  besides  pupils  from  our  schools  and  citizens 
of  tiie  place.  The  subjects  taken  up  each  day  were  bot- 
any, mineralogy,  entomology  and  general  discussions 
on  all  subjects  of  stiuly  in  common  schools,  and  the 
best  method  of  teaching  pointed  out  and  walks  taken 
to  procure  the  necessary  plants,  rocks  and  insects  for 
examination.  The  interest  manifested  by  the  rate- 
payers and  others  interested  in  education,  who  were 
in  attendance  during  the  sessions  of  this  meeting, 
clearly  indicates  that  they  are  strongly  and  favorably 
impressed  with  its  value  to  the  teachers  in  further 
qualifying  them  for  the  better  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  their  arduous  profession,  and  also  in  bringing  the 
Inspector  into  more  immediate  contact  with  the 
pupils,  which  in  this  section  has  always  had  a  very 
beneficial  elTect. 

At  a  public  meeting  in  the  interests  of  education, 
held  in  Athena  Hall  on  Thursday  evening  of  the  same 
week,  Mr.  Insjjcctor  I^ay  gave  quite  a  lengthy  talk 
about  educational  matters  in  general,  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  meeting  the  cheapness  of  education 
under  the  present  system,  in  comparison  with  the  old 
way,  and  rei)udiatcd  the  idea  that  farmers  did  not 
want  any  considerable  amount  of  education.  Ue 
considered  the  farmer  should  be  as  well  educated  as 
persons  in  the  other  vocations  of  life,  lleferrcd  to 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  present  school  system, 
and  was  strong  in  his  opinion,  if  the  institute  should 
become  established,  it  would  be  a  most  valuable 
aj)pendage  to  the  means  clearly  established  for  the 
spread  of  education  in  our  Province. 
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PoLLT  Village 

On  Monday,  15th  ult,  about  thirty  teachers 
assembled  in  the  school-house  at  the  above  place  to 
hold  the  second  of  the  institutes  lately  organized  by 
Inspector  Lay.  The  meetings  lasted  tliree  days,  in 
which  time  eight  sessions  were  held.  By  this  it  is 
seen  that  the  object  in  view  is  not  to  pass  time  and 
lighten  labor,  but  to  accomplish  better  work  in  our 
schools.  More  particular  attention  was  paid  to 
scientific  study  in  the  departments  of  botany,  etymo- 
logy and  mineralogy.  The  Tonic  Sol-fa  method  of 
singing  was  taught  by  Miss  ]\[cCart,  of  Acadia  Mines. 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  her  for  her  untiring 
efforts  and  the  success  obtained.  The  result  is  that 
probably  this  system  will  be  introduced  in  every 
school  represented.  Thatof  itself  makes  the  institute 
a  success.  But  this  is  not  all.  Better  methods  of 
teaching  were  discussed,  difficulties  of  the  profession 
talked  over  and  many  useful  suggestions  given. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
school  work  of  the  district  will  follow  these  meetings. 

The  institute  was  a  decided  success.  Inspector 
Lay's  plan  is  to  be  commended.  The  teachers  came 
away  full  of  enthusiasm  and  with  an  increased  interest 
in  their  work.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  may  allow  these  meetings  to  be 
continued,  for,  as  one  of  the  speakers  said,  they  work 
an  important  step  in  the  educational  matters  of  this 
district. 


For  the  Review.! 


One  Teacher's  Way. 


It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  latter  part  of  June. 
Flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  were  instinct  with  a  new  life,  and 
seemed  to  rejoice  that  summer,  bright,  ijtorious  summer,  had 
returned.  A  gentle  breeze  swayed  the  brauches  of  the  tiees, 
making  the  leaves  say  "  Good  morning"  to  each  other  iu  the 
most  affectionate  way.  The  dandelion-starred  fields  gleamed 
in  the  morning  sun,  and  blue  and  white  violets  peeped  up 
between  the  blades  of  grass  as  if  determined  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  that  larger  blue — the  dome  of  heaven — with  those  white, 
fleecy  clouds,  half  concealing  and  half  revealing  the  azure 
sky,  flitting  over  it. 

Who  could  walk  out  on  such  a  morn  as  this  without  feeling 
that  nature  is  indeed  aliveV  Who  could  doubt  that  here  iu 
"God's  first  temple"  the  Father  does  speak  to  His  children, 
if  they  will  but  listen? 

Certainly,  Maigaret  Ainling,  who,  with  satchel  and  books 
in  hand,  was  hastening  to  her  school-room,  never  doubted  it. 
Things  had  not  gone  right  with  Margaret  the  day  before. 
It  had  been  such  a  day  as  every  teacher  is  familiar  with, 
when  the  burden  of  care  and  respi  lls^)ility  rests  heavily  upon 
her  shoulders,  and  her  pupils'  couduct  adds  to  its  weight. 

This  morning  she  hiid  given  a  little  sigh  as  she  started  for 
school,  thinking  wearrty  of  the  previous  day  and  its  petty 
annoyances. 

But  the  magic  spell  of  nature  was  not  to  be  resisted.  Hopj 
and  courage,  which  all  the  morning  had  been  struggling  for 


life  in  her  bosom,  now  became  the  dominant  feelings.  Life 
opened  before  her  broader  and  grander  than  ever  before;  she 
saw  more  clearly  the  possibilities  for  usefulnefs  in  the  profes- 
sion she  had  chosen,  and  she  murmured  softly  to  herself.  "  I 
will  not  be  discouraged,  I  will  try  harder  than  ever.  Could 
I  but  carry  some  of  this  beauty  into  my  fchool-room,  I  am 
sure  the  children  would  be  more  susceptible  to  good  than  they 
are  at  present.  But  though  I  cannot  take  fields  and  sky  and 
waving  branches  within  doors,  I  can  carry  sunshine  in  my 
heart,  and  perhaps  my  heart  will  speak  to  theirs.  And  see," 
she  continued,  "I  will  pluck  some  of  these  lovely  roses  and 
violets  and  arrange  them  in  the  school-room.  They  will  rob 
it  of  some  of  its  sombreness." 

Quickly  gathering  the  delicate  flowers,  she  hastened  onward 
to  the  school-house,  anxious  to  be  there  to  greet  the  first 
comer  with  a  pleasant  word  and  smile. 

Glancing  at  her  watch  as  she  entered  the  house,  she  saw 
that  she  was  somewhat  later  than  usual,  though  she  had  yet 
forty  m'.nutes  before  nine  o'clock. 

Moving  swiftly  about  the  room,  she  arranged  the  flowers  as 
best  .--he  could  in  the  only  available  holders— which  were  none 
of  the  best— for,  though  this  little  country  school-house  was 
neat  and  clean,  it  could  boast  of  few  articles  which  were  not 
absolutely  necessary.  This  done,  she  went  on  with  the  regular 
morning  work  and  soon  the  blackboards  were  covered  with 
exercises  for  the  day. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  bell  was  rung.  After  devotional 
exercises  were  over,  the  children,  at  Miss  Ainling's  bidding, 
repeated  in  concert  those  beautiful  words  of  Carlyle  : 

"  Out  of  eternity  this  new  day  was  born. 
Into  eternity  at  night  'twill  return. 
Behold  it  aforetime,  no  eyes  ever  did. 
Soon  it  forever  from  all  eyes  is  hid; 
Lo!  here  hath  been  dawning 
Another  blue  day, 
Think  I    Wilt  thou  let  it  slip  useless  away?  " 

Then  Miss  Ainling  said:  "Boys  and  girls,  this  is  indeed  a 
beautiful  morning.  Another  new  day  is  given  us.  Let  us 
try  to  make  it  more  beautiful  than  any  we  have  yet  spent. 
Let  us  live  it,  so  that  to-night  we  can  say  it  has  not  slipped 
useless  away.  This  we  can  do  by  being  as  kind  and  indus- 
trious as  is  possible  Who  will  promise  lo  try  faithfully  to  do 
his  best  to  day  ?  And  when  another  todaij  is  here  it  will  be  all 
the  easier  to  do  right." 

Bright,  happy  faces  reflected  the  teacher's  smile,  and  after 
a  moment's  pause  every  hand  was  raised.  Yet  no,  not  every 
hand.  At  the  back  of  the  room  sat  a  boy  who  had  remained 
sullen  and  silent  since  school  was  opened.  This  boy  was 
Charlie  Burns  —  he  who  had  given  the  most  trouble  on  the 
previous  daj'.  At  that  moment  Miss  Ainling  caught  sight 
of  his  face  and  also  noticed  that  he  had  not  responded  to  her 
appeal.  The  smile  faded  from  her  lips  and  an  expression  of 
sorrow  for  an  instant  flitted  across  her  face.  But  soon  the 
smile  returned,  and  taking  no  further  notice  of  Charlie's 
conduct  she  went  on  with  her  work. 

Soon  all  were  intent  upon  lessons  and  the  school  was  quiet 
and  orderly.  Even  Charlie  appeared  industrious,  though  his 
face  was  still  cloudy. 

All  went  well  until  the  sixth  grade  reading  class  was  re- 
quested to  read  simultaneously.  Then  Charlie  stood  sullen 
and  defiant.  Several  times  the  lesson  was  read  but  Charlie's 
voice  was  not  once  heard. 

Neither  by  word  nor  deed  did  Miss  Ainling  show  that  she 
noticed  his  conduct,  though  she  knew  the  other  members  of 
the  class  had  observed  it  and  were  surprised  that  he  received 
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no  reproof.  When  llic  rcciUUion  was  finished  she  dismissed 
the  elass  with  words  of  praise  for  Iheir  excellent  rendering  of 
the  poem. 

The  morning  passed  pleasantly  away.  When  recess  time 
came  Miss  Ainling  reiiueslod  Charlie  to  keep  his  seal. 

As  soon  as  the  room  was  emptied  of  all,  save  herself  and 
Die  loy,  she  went  to  him  and  enquired  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
obedience. 

He  wa.s  silent  for  some  moments.  At  length  he  said:  "1 
didn't  want  to  read  and  I  don't  care  whether  I  behave  or  not." 
Miss  Ainling  wa.s  astonished.  She  had  never  head  him 
speak  in  thi"  way  before,  and  had  hoped  that  his  misconduct 
had  been  due  rather  to  thoughtlessness  than  wilful  disobedi- 
ence. Now,  however,  there  was  no  mistaking  the  boy's 
defiance.    What  sboukl  she  do? 

Margaret  Ainling  wa.s  one  who  always  strove  to  awaken 
and  strengthen  what  was  good  in  her  pupils  by  letting  Ihem 
see,  by  her  words  and  actions,  the  beauty  of  goodness.  She 
studied  the  dispositions  of  the  children  entrusted  to  her  care 
and  endeavored  to  so  govern  her  .school  thai  only  the  liexl  in 
her  pupils  would  be  brought  into  action  and  thusyr«w,  while 
the  evil  passions  of  their  natures  were  weakened  for  lack  of 
food  and  exercise. 

After  a  moment's  silence  Miss  Ainling  said:  "Charlie,  I 
am  deeply  grieved  at  your  conduct.  I  wish  I  could  lead 
you  to  see  it  in  its  true  liglil;  but  I  do  not  desire  to  keep  you 
in  the  house  now.  Take  your  hat  and  walk  down  the  secluded 
path  leading  to  Mr.  .Jackson's  maple  grove.  Hold  no  com- 
munication with  your  school-fellows,  and  when  you  hear  the 
school-bell,  return.  I  shall  trust  you  to  do  this,  Charles. 
Vou  will  not  disappoint  me?" 

"No,  Miss  Ainling,"  he  replied,  and  in  aiinlhcr  moment 
was  gone. 

Margaret  stood  looking  thoughtfully  after  him  "  I  can 
trust  him  to  do  Its  he  has  promised,"  she  .said,  "for  Charlie 
ilurns  has  never  told  me  an  untruth.  But  how  it  will  end  1 
do  not  yet  know.  But  if  this  plan  does  not  succeed,  what 
w  ill?  Can  he  not  be  conquered  by  kindness?  Oh,  God  speak 
to  him  out  there  in  the  beauty  and  stillness." 

As  Charles  took  his  seat  when  school  was  again  called  Miss 
Ainling  noticed  that  the  gloomy  look  had  vanished.  Going 
swiftly  to  his  side  she  bent  over  him  and  in  a  low,  pleasant 
lone,  saiil ;  "  You  may  lake  paper  and  pencil  and  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  your  morning's  work  and  raise  your  hand  when 
you  have  finished."     Then  she  left  him. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  half  hour  later  tlial  8  hand  was  timidly 
rai.sed  in  that  back  seal,  and  two  dark  eyes,  full  of  unshed 
tears.  looked  up  pleadingly  into  Miss  Ainling's  face. 

.She  went  to  him  at  on<i%  and  as  she  read  his  confe.s.sion  her 
own  eyi's  Ix'came  dim  wiih  tears.  The  boy  had  not  r>nly  ex- 
pressed sorrow  for  his  disobedience,  but  had  luskcd  that  he 
might  be  allowctl  lo  reail  the  lesson  ai  once  with  the  cliujs. 
Miss  Ainling  gave  him  a  swift,  glad  look,  and  went  back  lo 
her  desk. 

Summoning  Ihe  class  she  told  the  members  that  Charlie 
was  sorry  for  not  having  read  with  Ihem  in  the  morning  and 
wishes  lo  read  now.  Tin  ii  the  lesson  wits  read,  all  llie  voices 
blending  clearly  and  harmoniously. 

When  the  8<^hool  bell  again  pealed  out  lis  welcome  sound, 
and  Ihe  children  walked  out  to  dinner,  Charlie  remained 
k'hind. 

When  he  an<l  Mis.s  Ainling  were  quile  alone,  he  went  up  to 
her  and  a,sked:  "Oh!  Miss  Ainling,  will  yiiu  forgive  me?  I 
am  indce<l  very  sorry.  Your  kind  words  Ibis  morning  louche*! 
my  heart  and  made  me  sorry  for  yestenlay's  conduct.  But 
I  was  too  proud  lo  confess  it,  and  stilled  those  bitter 
feelings  with  Ihe  ileterminalion  to  acl  worse  than  ever  lo  il.'iy. 
Then  your  gi)f>diiess  in  olims  and  at  recess  sur()rised  me,  lur 
I  thought  you  woidd  Ikkc  your  patience  and  gel  angry.  When 
I  went  (Mil  there  in  the  womls  alone  everything  Heenied  to  re- 
proach me.     The  Mowets  looked  sorrowful,  the  sun  mucked 


me,  and  even  the  blue-birds  which  I  love  so  much  seemed  to 
be  singing,  '  O,  Charlie  Burn&,  Charlie  Burns,  how  wicked 
you  have  been.'  If  you  will  but  forgive  me  this  lime.  Miss 
Ainling,  1  will  try  lo  be  a  help  to  j'ou  in  the  future." 

Miss  Ainling's  iiearl  was  full.  "My  dear  boy,  I  do  indeed 
forgive  you  with  all  my  heart,"  she  said.  "Words cannot  tell 
how  your  frank,  manly  confession  has  pleased  me.  I  think 
there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  between  us  in  the  future." 
Tlien  they  went  home. 

And  that  was  one  teacher's  way.  A.  F. 


For  the  Review.] 


Save  Your  Eyes. 


All  diseases  have  a  preventative.  There  may  be 
some  incurable  diseases,  but  there  arc  none  that  can- 
not be  avoided.  Wiicn  the  eye  grows  dim,  the  most 
convenient,  i!  not  the  only  help  is  the  convex  eyeglass. 
There  is  no  good  work  in  the  world  that  cannot  be 
engaged  in  with  impunity.  Reading  (of  the  proper 
kind)  is  good,  necessary  to  the  self-educator,  pleasing 
and  ennobling;  yet  the  eye  fails  with  the  reading  of  a 
lifetime,  and  why?  It  is  evident  that,  in  reading  a 
a  page  in  tiic  ordinarily  printed  book,  the  retina  ot 
the  eye  perfoinis  three  times  the  labor  tliat  it  would 
be  obliged  to  do  if  the  page  were  printed  in  some 
other  way.  The  iiucstion  naturally  suggested  here 
is,  what  is  the  other  way?  Suppose  that,  in  the 
ordinarily  printed  book,  one  quarter  of  the  page  is 
black  and  the  remainder  white.  When  the  eye  rests 
on  the  printed  page,  tiie  impression  of  the  white,  not 
the  black  is  thrown  upon  the  retina,  leaving  the  shape 
of  the  black  letters  unimpressed  by  the  light  retlected 
from  the  page.  A  black  surface  is  located  only  by 
its  surroundings;  hence  the  parado.x,  we  look  at  a 
black  object  and  describe  it,  declaring  we  see  it,  and 
yet,  it  is  something  we  do  not  see.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  black  surfaces  reflect  none  of  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  while  a  white  surface  reflects  them 
all.  If,  instead  of  a  black  letter  on  a  white  l»age,  we 
had  a  white  letter  on  a  biack  page,  how  much  less 
work  the  eye  would  have  to  do,  to  accomplish  the 
same  amount  of  reading.  We  have  a  case  of  white 
letters  on  black  groundwork,  in  the  common  school 
blackboard,  which  clearly  shows  the  advantage  over 
the  reverse;  because  a  line  while  line  on  a  black  sur- 
face can  be  seen  al  a  greater  distance  than  a  black 
one  on  a  white  surface.  God  has  not  given  man  an 
eye  incapable  of  receiving  as  much  aa  the  brain  can 
elaborate,  any  more  than  He  has  given  him  a  stomach 
capable  of  digesting  more  than  the  teeth  can  chew. 
Then  why  should  the  scholar's  eye  grow  dim  in  the 
prime  of  life  when  it  could  be  prevented  by  a  slight 
change  in  the  process  of  printing. 

The  nmnufaclure  of  books,  with  white  printed 
letters  on  a  black  groundwork,  is  siiiiidy  a  matter  of 
mechanical  construction,  which  would  by  no  means 
weigh  against  the  boon  given  ,to  readers  thereby. 
And  may  the  day  hasten,  when  the  spectacle  maker 
shall  be  no  longer  needed,  and  the  fop  find  his  single 
eyeglass  an  unnecessary  burden  for  ins  slender  frame. 

(>inbrid«c.  Muss.,  JuM,.  iHl,,  01.  CLAKKK  OoUMLliY. 
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PERSONAL. 

W.  R.  Fraser,  Esq.,  B.  A.  (Dal),  late  classical 
master  in  the  Pictou  Academy,  has  been  appointed  to 
an  assistant  professorship  in  Nebraska  University. 


Edward  Fulton,  Esq.,  B.  A.  (Dal.),  has  been 
awarded  a  Townshend  scholarship  of  8250  at  Harvard. 

Supervisor  McKay,  of  Halifax,  has  returned  from 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  manual  training  schools  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  intermediate 
localities. 


Principal  Oakes  is  studying  the  introduction  of  a 
Manual  Training  Dejiartmeut  in  connection  with  the 
Horton  Academy. 

Professor  Coldwell,  or  Acadia,  is  expected  to  be 
able  to  take  charge  of  geology  at  the  Summer  School 
of  Science  at  Antigonish. 


Miss  Rideout,  of  St.  Stephen,  has  resigned. 


We  are  glad  to  notice  from  our  exchanges  that 
Frank  H.  Eaton  has  been  offered  a  mathematical 
mastership  in  the  Boston  Latin  school,  where  we  have 
no  doubt  he  will  do  credit  to  his  country. 


Mr.  James  Barry,  of  St.  Malachi's,  St.  John,  will 
spend  a  part  of  his  vacation  in  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Tbos.  Stothart  goes  to  Portland,  Me.,  for  a  couple  of 
weeks. 


Mr.  Richard  F.  Quigley,  LL.  B.,  of  St.  John,  has 
been  created  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  by  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  on  account  of  eminent  attainments  in  religious 
and  philosophical  learning,  based  upon  Mr.  Quigley's 
work,  "  Ipse,  Ipsa,  Ipsum."  The  honor  is  the  highest 
that  can  be  conferred  on  a  laymen  by  the  Pope,  and 
Dr.  Quigley  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  first  laymen  in  America  to  receive  such  a 
distinction. 


Principal  Good,  of  St,  Mary's  has  resigned,  to  be 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Blakeney.  Mr.  Good  was  presented, 
on  retiring,  with  a  handsome  gentleman's  companion. 

A  very  graceful  recognition  of  the  esteem  in  which 
Mr.  S.  F.  McLeod  is  held  in  Sussex  was  manifested 
in  a  double  presentation  to  him  on  his  giving  up  his 
school.  The  teachers  and  pupils  presented  a  cane, 
and  Hon.  A.  S.  White,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens, 
presented  an  elegant  gold  watch  and  chain.  Mr. 
McLeod's  retirement  is  a  loss  to  the  profession. 


Dr.  Lawson,  of  Dalhousic  College,  very  worthily 
represented  Canadian  botanists  at  the  recent  anniver- 
sary and  banquet  of  the  Shaw  School  of  Botany,  at 
St.  Louis. 


The  Misses  Hanson,  of  Milltown,  who  jiropose 
taking  a  year's  rest  in  California,  are  to  be  temporarily 
succeeded  by  Miss  M.  J.  Kerr,  of  Beaver  Harbor,  and 
Miss  Alice  Black,  of  Petitcodiac. 


D.  D.  Hugh,  B.  A.  (D.il  ),  and  Governor  General's 
silver  medallist,  has  been  awarded  a  Price-Greenleaf 
scholarship  at  Harvard. 


Miss   Mary  K.  Tibbets   has   been   engaged    by  the 
Milltown  Board. 


Inspector  Smith  proposes  attending  the  Educational 
convention  at  Toronto, 


Mr.  G.  W.  Dill,  Principal  of  the  Indiantown,  St. 
John,  schools,  has  had  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  (Ph.  B.)  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington,  111.,  after 
a  non-resident  course,  extending  over  five  years,  dur- 
ing which  Mr.  Dill  underwent  half-yearly  examina- 
tions in  more  than  twenty  subjects,  embracing 
ancient  languages,  English,  mathematics,  natural 
science  and  philosophy. 

Rev.  A.  Sutherland,  D.  D.,  has  been  chosen  to 
succeed  Dr.  Inch  as  President  of  Mt.  Allison  Univer- 
sity, Sackville. 


Mr.  A.  E.  Pearson,  Principal  of  the  Havelock,  N.  B., 
Superior  School,  has  tendered  his  resignation. 

Mr.  Louis  d'Ornano,  B.  Sc,  late  of  the  Collegiate 
School,  Windsor,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
French  at  the  Mt.  Allison  Institutions,  Sackville. 


AMONG  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  University  of  London  has  established  a  colonial 
station  at  Halifax,  N.  S.  Two  candidates  presented 
themselves  for  examination  last  month.  H.  K.  Fitz- 
patrick,  Esq.,  M.  A.  (Dal.),  and  F.  L  Stewart,  Esq., 
B.  A.  (Dal.) 

Harvard  has  decided  to  count  work  done  in  the 
summer  schools  as  regular  term  work  for  the  A.  B. 
degree,  This  makes  the  summer  schools  an  integral 
part  of  the  university.  This  concession  makes  it 
easier  to  get  a  degree  in  three  years. 

The  school  attendance  in  the  neighboring  State  of 
Maine  fill  off  last  year. 


The  Ixhigh  University,  Pennsylvania,  held  a  local 
examination  at  the  Halifax  County  Academy  last 
month. 
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The  New  Brnnswick  Alumni  Association  of  Dal- 
housie  College  and  University  was  organized  in  St. 
John,  June  28th.  After  adopting  a  constitution  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
President,  A.  I.  Trueman,  M.  A.,  B.  C.  L.,  St.  John: 
V^ice-Presidents,  Hon.  M.  C.  Atkinson,  M.  P.  P., 
Woodstock;  J.  Roy  Campbell,  LL.  B.,  St.  John; 
W.  O.  Carter,  LL  B.,  Richiburto;  1).  Murray,  M.  D., 
Campbellton;  Rev.  J.  M.  Robinson,  B.  A.,  Moncton; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  Montgomery.  B.  A.,  Dal- 
housie.  The  officers  and  the  following  will  form  the 
Executive  Committee:  A.  W.  Macrae,  M.A.  St.  John; 
R.  J.  K.  Bearisto,  Glassville;  C.  L.  Moore,  B.  A., 
Salisbury;  I).  M.  Robinson,  Sussex;  E.  \V.  Lewis,  B. 
A.,  Moncton.  The  Association  ailjournod  till  15th 
July,  when  it  will  meet  and  bring  forward  some 
measures  to  prove  to  the  boanl  of  governors  and  other 
friends  of  the  institution  that  it  intends  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  Dalhousie's 
welfare. 


At  the  Baptist  Conference,  Acadia  College  and  its 
work  evoked  great  enthusiasm.  The  raising  of  money 
for  extending  the  work  of  the  institution  in  the 
direction  of  scientific  manual  training  would  appear 
to  be  comparatively  easy.  The  energy  with  which 
Acadia  College  is  supported  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful features  of  denominationalism  in  education — one 
which  can  do  injury  to  no  interest  and  will  do  good 
to  all. 


Professor  Andrews  appears  to  be  the  spirit  of  the 
age  in  Mount  Allison.  At  the  Methodist  Conference 
his  eloi(uent  appeal  for  funds  for  scientific  and  manual 
training  extension  of  the  work  of  the  college  was 
enthusiastically  received  and  seconded.  An  attempt 
is  being  made  to  raise  a  fund  of  $100,000  for  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  nnjjert  Hanson,  teacher  of  the  Petitcodiac 
Superior  School,  has  resigned.  It  is  not  yet  known 
who  will  succeed  him. 


The  schools  of  St.  George  planted  over  sixty  trees 
on  Arbor  Day.  If  these  thrive  St.  George  will,  in  a 
few  years,  have  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the 
school-grounds  of  the  Province.  St.  George  is  also 
not  to  be  behind  its  neighbors  in  St.  Andrews,  St. 
Stephen  and  Milltown  in  the  matter  of  patriotism, 
and  is  about  to  procure  a  school  flag. 

W.  C.  McDonald,  Esq.,  of  Montreal,  has  given 
*  10,000  to  McGill  College  for  a  chair  of  electrical 
engineering.  This  brings  Mr.  McDonald's  donations 
up  to  11,000,000  in  the  past  year. 

There  were  fourteen  graduates  at  the  Fredericton 
Collegiate  School  thi.s  year.  The  Douglas  silver  medal 
was  won  by  Miss  Mattie  Mcintosh,  and  the  Old  Boys 
prizes  by  Annie  Tibbets  and  William  Roberts.  The 
university  has  withdrawn  the  81,000  annually  given 
to  this  school  heretofore,  it  being  needed  to  meet 
additional  expenses. 

The  Dominion  pennant  given  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Mc- 
Cready  for  the  best  attendance  in  Fredericton  schools 
was  won  by  St.  Dunstan's  school.  The  average  for 
the  school  was  S4'19. 


Another  very  successful  school  entertainment  has 
been  held  by  Miss  Fanjoy,  of  Nerepis  Station,  Kings 
Co.,  in  aid  of  her  school  library. 

The  Misses  Hanson  and  Miss  Golmour,  of  Mill- 
town,  on  their  leaving,  were  each  presented  with  a 
ten  dollar  gold  piece  by  some  of  the  ladies  of  the 
town. 


Five  new  school  houses  are  being  erected  by  the 
trustees  of  Otter  I>ake,  Red  Head  and  Ilanford  Brook, 
St.  John  Co.,  and  at  Rolling  Dam  and  Bocabec, 
Charlotte  Co., 

No  better  school  buildings  and  appliances  are  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  iho  Province  than  on  the  islands 
of  Grand  Manan  and  Campobello,  and  nowhere  is  the 
attendance  at  school  more  irregular. 

There  are  at  present  eight  teachers  employed  on 
Deer  Island,  of  which  five  are  male  teachers,  four  of 
them  hailing  from  t^ueens  Co. 


On  Dominion  day  there  was  a  flag  raising  by  the 
.schools  of  St.  Stephen.  The  different  schools  assem- 
bled and  sang  several  patriotic  selections  Sjweches 
were  made  by  Mr.  Jas.  Vroom,  Hon.  Jas.  Mitchell 
and  Mr.  P.  G.  McFarlane.  The  members  of  the 
Methodist  Conference  and  many  citizens  were  present 
at  the  ceremony.  We  understand  that  the  Hag  was 
donated  by  Messrs.  E.  \'room  and  Gilbert  Ganong, 
St.  Stephen  is  never  behind. 


The  old  estabi  shed  Ontario  Business  College, 
Belleville.  Ont.  (now  in  its  twenty-third  year),  is  an 
institution  largely  patronized  by  young  men  from  all 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  also  from  all  sections  of  the 
continent  and  the  West  Indies.  Those  desiring  to 
attend  a  high  grade  business  college  should  send  to 
Messrs.  Robinson  &  Johnson,  Belleville,  Ont.,  for  the 
college  circular.  The  principals  advertise  their  cele- 
brated text-book,  "The  Canadian  Accountant,"  in 
this  issue.  The  Ontario  Business  College  stands  iq 
the  front  rank  of  such  institutions. 
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President  MacKintosh,  Prcsideut  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A. 
of  Nova  Scotia,  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Halifax 
teachers  iu  the  County  Academy  building,  July  2nd, 
on  the  principles  of  the  association  and  of  the  Bands 
of  Mercy.  The  schools  of  Halifax  will  be  a  unit  in 
their  influence.  The  250  students  in  the  County 
Academy  unanimously  adopted  the  principles  and 
will  be  influential  in  advancing  them  in  the  com- 
munity. 


Halifax:  Very  successful  and  interesting  closing 
exercises  took  place  before  vacation  in  some  of  the 
public  schools  according  to  press  notices.  St.  Mary's 
and  St.  Patrick's  were  conspicuous,  and  the  County 
Academy,  in  which  the  occasion  has  annually  been 
associated  with  the  graduation  exercises. 


A  very  handsome  high  school  building  is  nearing 
completion  at  St.  Martins,  the  plans  of  which  were 
furnished  by  the  education  department. 

QUESTION  DEPARTMENT. 

A.  S.  — Please  prove  Ex.  6  ;iiul  7,  page  75,  Humbliu  Smith's 
Geometry,  in  the  July  Review. 

Ex.  6.— Let  ABC 
be  a  triangle  right 
angled  at  C.  Let 
D  be  a  point  in  BC. 
Join  AD.  To  prove 
that  AD2  +  B  C'  = 
AB2  +  DC2. 

Proof.     BC-+AIi"-=BC^+AC^+VD"-. 

(Euc.  I.  47). 

=  AB2+CD2.     Euc.  I.  47). 
Q.  E.  D. 
Ex  7.     Let  A  B  C  be  a  triangle  right  angled  at  B. 
From  B  draw  BD  perpendicular  to  the  base  at  D. 

To  prove  that  A  B^  — 
BCs  =  AD2  -DCS. 

Proof.  AB2-BC-'  = 
AD=+DB=-(DC2+DB-) 
(Euc.  I.  47). 

=  AD3--DC=.     (Euc.  L  Ax.  3), 

Q.  E.  D. 


every  respect  rigidly  geometrical.       For    instance, 
prove  Euc.  II.  4. 

A  C  B 


Constant  Reader.— (1)  Will  the  method  of  proof  given 
a  short  time  ago  in  the  Review,  relating  to  the  second  Book 
of  Euclid,  be  accepted  at  the  examination  for  teachers' 
license? 

That  would  be  best  assured  by  asking  the  examiner. 
The  "straight  line"  method  is  considered  by  all 
modern  geometers  to  require  a  fuller  grasp  of  geome- 
trical truth  while  the  presentation  is  much  less 
cumbersome.  Change  the  algebraic  notation  of  our 
demonstrations  to  the  geometrical  and  the  proof  is  in 


Particular  enunciation.  Let  the  line  AB  be  divid- 
ed in  C,  then  AB==AC--fCB=+2  AC  CB. 

Proof.  AB2  =  AB,  AC+AB,  CB.  (Euc.  IL  2)  = 
AC=+AC,  CB+CB-+AC,  CB.  (Euc.  H,  3.)  ^AC^ 
+CB2-1-2  AC,  CB.  Q.  E.  D. 

(3)  Do  exercise  9,  page  34,  Hamblin  Smith's  Geometry. 

The  number  of  directions  in  any  given  case  depends 
on  the  construction  of  Euc.  I.  3,  adopted  and  the 
sides  on  which  you  construct  the  equilateral  triangle. 
For  instance,  joining  A  C,  the  triangle  can  be 
described  on  one  side  or  the  other,  which  will  give 
two  directions  for  AE.  Joining  A  and  D  another 
two  directions  can  be  had;  and  four  others  by  joining 
BC  and  BD  to  describe  the  equilateral  triangles 
upon. 

Sdbscriber,    Antigonish.  —  In   the  next   issue    of    your 
valuable  paper  will  you   please  punctuate,  analyze  generally 
and  in  detail  (6)  and  (1)  under  "  Punctuation  of  Compound 
Sentences."     Dalgleish's   Elementary  Composition. 
(G)     Not  only  through  the  lenient  air  this  change 
Delicious  breathes :  the  penetrative  sun, 
His  force  deep-darting  to  the  dark  retreat 
Of  vegetation,  sets  the  steaming  power 
At  large,  to  wander  o'er  the  verdant  earth 
Iu  various  hues,  but  chiefly  thee,  gay  green. 
Thou  smiling  nature's  universal  robe, 
United  light  and  shade,  where  the  sight  dwells 
With  growing  strength  and  ever-new  delight. 

(A)  Prin.  Sen.:  "Change," sm5/. ;  "this delicious,'' 
enl.;  "breathes,"  pred.;  "not  only  through  the 
lenient  air,"  extens.  jilace.  "Nor"="and  not;" 
"  and,"  con;i. 

(B)  Prin.  Sen.  "The  sun,"  xubj.;  "penetrating 
his  force  deep-darting  to  the  dark  retreat  of  vegeta- 
tion," enl.;  "sets  at  large,"  pred.;  "the  steaming 
power,"  obj.;  "  to  wander  o'er  the  verdant  earth  in 
various  hues,  but  chiefly  (in)  thee,  gay  green,  thou 
smiling  nature's  universal  robe,  united  light  and 
shade,"  extens.  of  cause,  2Jtir2J0se. 

1  J'  Sub.  Adj.,  lim.  "green."  "The  sight,"  sub/.; 
"dwells,"  pred.;  "with,  etc.," ezleiis.  manner  simply; 
"  where,"  exte?is.  place,  rest  in. 

(1)  It  may  seem  a  little  extraordinary,  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  cruelty,  his  extortion,  his  violence,  his  arbitrary 
administration,  this  prince  not  only  acquired  the  regard  of 
his  subjects,  but  never  was  the  object  of  their  hatred;  he 
seems,  even  in  some  degree,  to  have  possessed  to  the  last 
their  love  and  affection. 

(a)  Prin.  Sen.:  "It,"  subj.;  "may  seem  a  little 
extraordinary,"  j^red. 
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(b)  Sub.  noun  sent,  in  opposition  to  "it"  in  (a). 
"  Th'dt,"  conticctivf;  "this  prince,  notwithstanding, 
etc.,''  enlarged  subj.\  "acquired,"  pred.'.  "not  only 
the  regard  of  his  subjects,"  e«Z.  oJ/.;  "not  only  ... 
but,"  connecting  the  co-ordinate  sent. 

(c)  Subordinate  to  (a),  co-ordinate  with  {b),  "  was 
never  the  object  of  their  hatred."  Predicate  of  (c) 
(or  other  parts  implied  not  expressed). 

(d)  I. s DEPENDENT  Sbnt.  "lie,"  stiljj.;  "seems. 
etc.," pred,  etc. 

2.  And  solve  question  :)'2of  Examples  XXV.,  Todhuutcr's 
Elementary  Algebra. 

Lot  X  and  y  feet  per  second  be  their  respective 
rates,  .-.  relative  velocity  of  trains  when  going  op- 
posite directions  («+.'/)  feet  per  second  when  going 
in  the  same  direction  {x~y)  feet.  The  passing  space 
=8ine  of  length  of  two  trains,  9a-|-84  feet=lTG  feet. 
Time  of  pasBing=space  divided  by  rate. 

•■•       ''^^=1^  seconds.  (1) 

x+y 

and  176 


=6  seconds. 


(2) 


(1)  Cleared  of  fractions,  x4  {x+y),  704=6kx6^  (3) 

(2)  "  "  X    {x-y),  170  =  G.r-6^  (4) 


(3)    X  (4), 
(5)  H-  12, 

That  is  x=- —  feet  per  second. 


880=12.e 

m=x 

12 


=220x60x60 


miles  per  hour. 


3x5280 
=22X2<JX60  _  2x20x60  _  2x20x5 

528  ^     48  4^ 

=2x5x5=50  miles  per  hour. 
(3)  -(4),        628=12// 
(7)  H-  12,  44=     // 

That  isy  =  44  feet  per  second. 

44x60x60     .,  , 

—  -  miles  per  hour. 

5280  ' 


44X15 
"22 


=  30  miles  per  hour. 


(To  reduce  a  rate  e.xpressed  in  feet  and  seconds  to 

15 
one  in  miles  and  hours,  multiply  by  _     22  feet  in  15 

seconds  is  the  same  rates  as  one  mile  i)er  hour). 


An  autograph  letter  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  a 
friend  is  said  to  contiiin  tiie  following  advice:  "Do 
not  worry.  Kat  lliree  sijuare  meals  a  day.  Say  your 
prayers.  Think  of  your  wife.  Be  courteous  to  your 
creditors.  Keep  your  digestion  good.  Steer  clear  of 
bilioiisnes.s.  Kxerci^c.  (Jo  slow  and  go  easy.  May 
be  there  are  other  things  that  your  especial  case 
requires  to  make  you  hapi)y,  but,  my  friend,  these 
I  reckon,  will  give  you  a  good  lift." 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

CoLOMisA,  par  Prosper  Meiirar-e,  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  J.  A.  Fontaine,  Ph.  IJ.,  Professor  of  modern 
languages  in  the  State  University  of  Mississippi,  pp.  vii.  + 
187,  7in.x4i  broad.  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  1801.  This  is  one  of  the  latest  of  Heath's  modern 
language  scries.  Cohnnba,  the  Corsican  heroine,  in  the 
classic  land  of  bloody  vendettas,  is  considered  to  be 
Mtrimee's  masterpiece.  It  is  extremely  interesting  as  a  piece 
of  literature  and  the  typography  is  superior. 

Appekception,  or  the  essential  mental  operation  in  the 
art  of  learning — an  essay  on  "A  Pot  of  Green  Feathers,"' 
by  T.  G.  Uooper,  Esq..  M.  A  ,  H.  M.  I.  Cloth,  pp.  52, 
■5x7  inches;  .'iO  cents.  Syracuse,  New  York,  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
18"J1.  A  most  valuable  essay  for  the  educator.  The  pub- 
lishers have  given  full  justice  in  splendid  print  and  binding. 

Outlines  of  Histoky  of  Educ.\tion,  with  chronological 
tables,  suggestions  and  text  questions.  By  J.  A.  lieinhart, 
Ph.  D.  Teachers'  Professional  Library.  New  York  and 
Chicago:  E.  L.  Kellof,'g  &  Co.  77  pages;  25  cents.  A 
thorough  study  of  this  book  will  be  a  good  foundation  for 
a  more  detailed  study  of  the  subject. 


Outline  of  thr  Pbinciples  of  Education.  By  J.  A. 
Reinhart,  Ph.  D.  Teachers'  Professional  Library.  New 
York  and  Chicago:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &■  Co.  68  pages;  25 
cents.  The  first  two  cha])ters  give  a  general  view  of  the 
subject,  and  the  other  chapters  treat  of  the  intuitive, 
imaginative  and  logical  stages  of  education  and  the  princi- 
ples of  moral  education. 


Pestalozzi:  His  Eddcatiosai,  Work  and  Principles. 
By  Amos  M.  Kellogg,  editor  of  The  School  Joiinidl.  Teachers' 
Manuals,  No.  l.'i.  New  York  and  Chicago:  E.  L.  Kellogg 
&  Co  29  pages;  15  cents.  The  main  facts  in  Pcstalozzi's 
life  are  given,  and  his  foundation  principles  presented 
clearly  and  briefly.  The  thorough  understanding  of  these 
are  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  teacher.  This  little  book 
makes  a  valuable  pocket  compaDion, 


Mai-Millan's  Scnooi,  Skries:  Pr,'cieHM»  liiiliculen,  par 
MoliOrc,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  G.  f^ugene  Fas- 
nacht,  price  Is.  3d.;  French  IteaiUngs  jor  Children,  by  Q. 
Eugene  Fiisnacht,  price  Is.  3J. :  Virqilt  nucolic*,  with 
vocabulary,  edited  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.  A.;  price  Is.  Od. : 
These  are  fine  specimens  of  the  bookmaker's  art,  neatly 
printed  and  bound,  every  attention  paid  to  ensure  accuracy 
of  detail  and  abundant  notes  arid  vocabulary  for  the  begin, 
ncr.     London:  MacMillan  &  Co.,  and  New  York. 

MacMili.an's  Siiakbspkarb:  Antony  and  Cletijiotra,  price 
23.  Oil.;  Kiiiij  l^ar,  price  Is.  9d.;  edited  by  K.  Dcighton, 
with  introduction  and  notes.  This  edition  of  .Shakespeare's 
plays,  the  numbers  of  which  are  being  brought  out  in  rapid 
succession,  is  disliufjiuished  for  its  convenient  form,  oheap- 
tu'ss,  abundant  and  clear  notes,  the  admirable  explanatory 
introduction  to  each  play  and  the  clearness  and  beauty  of 
llie  mechanical  execution.  London:  MacMillan  &  Co.,  and 
New  York. 
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Heath's  Modern  Language  Series  :  Materials  for  French 
Composition,  for  pupils  in  their  second  year's  study  of  French, 
price  fifteen  cents;  Hilhrn's  Hiiher  Ah  Die  Eirche,  edited 
with  notes  by  S.  Willard  Clary,  price  fifteen  cents;  well 
adapted  for  German  students. 

On  Sjblf  Coltckb,  by  John  Stuart  Blackie,  a  cheap  and 
excellent  brochure,  containing  good  reading  for  the  holi- 
days.    Published   by   E.  L.   Kellogg  &   Co.,    New   York. 

The  Essential  Uses  of  the  Moods  in  Greek  and  Latin,  set 
forth  in  parallel  arrangement,  by  Robt.  P.  Keep ;  an  admirable 
condensation  of  the  more  important  points  in  Greek  and 
Latin  grammar.     Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Prussian  Schools  Through  .\mebicau  Eyes,  by  Jas. 
Russell  Parsons,  jr.,  late  United  States  consul  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (Aachen.)  Price  $1.00.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  pub- 
lisher, Syracuse,  N  Y.  An  exceedingly  clear  and  readable 
statement  of  the  Prussian  schools,  what  they  are  doing,  and 
how  they  are  doing  it. 

Current  Periodicals, 
The  American  A^aturalist   for  May  has  had  a  number  of 
interesting  original  articles,  and  its  general  notes  on  every 
department  of  natural  history  is  a  mine  of  endless  interest. 

Science,  June  19,  has  a  generally  interesting  article  on 

"Locusts  in  Algeria,"  and  an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Pro- 
fessor Milton  Whitney,  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Experiment    Station,    on    the    "Structure    and    Physical 

Properties  of  Soils." The  Microscope  has  been  missing  of 

late The    Presbtjterian      Witness    has     been     so     ably 

edited  that  a  very  strong  inducement  had  been  held  out  to 
its  editor  to  assume  charge  of  an  important  publication 
abroad.     We  congratulate  the  Atlantic  Provinces  on  still 

maintaining  the  status  quo We  compliment   the  Critic  on 

its  colored  cover.     Why  should   we  not  indulge  in  color  a 

little  more  than  we  do? The  Colonial  Standard,  like  the 

Phcenix,  has  at  length  arisen  from  its  ashes The  Pictou 

News  has  consolidated  with  the  Trades  Journal We  wel- 
come the  Berwick  Reijister Mrs.  Mary  Hartwell   Cather- 

wood's  new  serial,  "  The  Lady  of  Fort  St.  John,"  begins  in 
the  July  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  is  a  story  of 
one  of  the  Lords  of  Acadia,  Charles  de  la  Tour.  After  a 
prelude,  "At  the  Head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,'"  the  novel 
opens  in  a  fortress  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  John. 
Within  the  walls  of  this  fortress,  over  which  Madame  de  la 
Tour,  the  lady  of  Fort  St.  John,  presides,  is  gathered  a 
curious  family, — a  noblewoman  formerly  of  the  English 
court,  a  Swiss  lieutenant,  a  dwarf  witch-woman,  a  Dutch 
gentlewoman  and  two  Jesuit  priests.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  dramatic  interest  in  the  first  instalment.  It  cannot  fail 
to  interest  Canadian  readers. . .  .  The  Century  for  July  has  a 
portrait  of  Horace  Greeley  and  an  unpublished  address  by 
Greeley  on  President  Lincoln.  T:i;  article  on  Paris,  the 
typical  modern  city,  abounds  iu  instructive  points ....  TAe 
New  England  Magazine  1  ir  July  contains  a  variety  of  good 
things  and  serves  up  a  larger  portion  of  fiction  than  usuaj 
for  holiday  readers.  An  article  that  will  attract  considerable 
attention  in  Canada  is,  "A  Brief  for  Continental  Unity,  "by 
W.  Blackburn  Harte.     The  article  is  an  interesting  one,  but 


when  Jlr.  Harte  predicts  that  the  opening  of  the  dawning 
century  will  see  the  stars  and  stripes  flying  over  seven  new 
great  states,  and  that  the  United  States  will  extend  to  Hud- 
son's Bay,  the  great  majority  of  Canadian  readers  will  not 
give  him  much  credit  for  his  reading  of  the  future. .  .  .St. 
Nicholas  for  July  is  indeed  a  charming  number  from   title 

page  to  the  end Littell's  Livinq  Age  for  the  week  ending 

July  4th  is  a  more  than  usually  interesting  number.  Con- 
tents: From  Bannockburu  to  Poitiers,  A  Chemist  in  the 
Suburbs,  Geological  Ueminiscences,  The  Centenary  of  Bos- 
well,  A  Modern  High  School  Girl  (a  delicious  satire), 
Thackeray  and  his  Biographers,  and  other  interesting 
articles OanUn  and  Forest  of  July  1st  denies  the  asser- 
tion that  New  Englanders  do  not  love  flowers,  and  declares, 
"Like  all  the  sentiments  of  its  people,  the  love  of  flowers 
is  there  not  paraded,  but  profoundly  cherished.' .  .  .  Canada, 
the  new  magazine  published  by  Matthew  R.  Knight,  at 
BentOD,  New  Brunswick,  is  meeting  with  deserved  success. 
It  aims  to  furnish  pure,  high-class,  patriotic  Canadian  litera- 
ture monthly  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  With  the  June 
number  it  is  enlarged  to  sixteen  quarto   pages  and  cover, 

beautifully  printed  on  a  superior  quality  of  paper Two 

instalments  of  Gladstone's  discussion  with  Huxley  over 
Christ's  sending  the  devils  into  the  herd  of  swine  will_  be 
printed  in  the  August  Popular  Science  Monthly.  The  title 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  paper  is  Professor  Huxley  and  the  Swine- 
Miracle,  and  that  of  the  rejoidner  Illustrations  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's   Controversial    Method Goldthicaite^s    Oeographical 

Magazine  is  an  admirably  conducted  magazine,  in  its  first 
year.  The  volume  for  June  is  interesting  and  readable,  and 
teachers  will  find  it  especially  valuable.  The  subscription 
price  is  only  $2.00  a  year.  Published  by  the  Knickerbocker 
Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 


Examinations  for  License  N.  B.  Normal  School, 
June,  1891. 

Geography. 
Part  I.     1.   Circles  on   the   Globe.    (1)  Name   the   imaginary 
circles  on  the  globe,  and   state  the  use   of  each.     (2)  Make  a 
drawing  on  your  paper  representing  these  circles. 

2.  Mankind:  (1)  Give  the  usual  classification  of  mankind 
according  to  distinctions  of  form,  colour,  «fcc.  (2)  Name  the 
several  nations  of  the  Earth  included  in  each  of  these  classes. 

3.  Problems  on  the  Globe.  State  how  to  find  (1)  the  altitude  of 
the  sun  at  noon  at  a  given  place  on  a  given  day  ;  (3)  how  long 
the  sun  shines  at  any  place  in  the  North  Frigid  Zone  without 
setting,  and  how  long  he  is  below  the  horizon  without  rising. 

4.  Jlie  Dominion.  Its  chief  physical  features.  Its  mode  of 
Government.  The  several  Provinces  of  which  it  is  composed, 
with  the  area  and  population  of  each. 

VI.  British  Possesions.  The  chief  Possessions  in  (1)  America  ; 
(2)  Asia;  (3)  Africa  :  (4)  Oceania. 

Part  II.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Africa,  indicating  and 
naming  the  chief  mountain  ranges  and  rivers. 

N.  B.— The  Examiner  will  allow  70  marks  tor  Part  I.  and  30  tor  Part  II 

C.4.nadi.w<  History. 

1.  Describe  two  of  the  following  events  :— Battle  of  Chesa. 
peake ;  Siege  of  Ticonderoga;  Battle  of  New  Orleans;  Discovery 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

2.  What  steps  were  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt,  boteveen  the  years 
n.JS  anJ  1760,  to  break  the  power  of  France  in  America? 
What  results  followed  upon  these  steps  ? 
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3.  What  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  scat  of  Govennent 
of  Canada,  and  for  what  reasons?  Mention  facts  of  interest  in 
connection  with  these  changes. 

4.  Explain  the  significance  of  the  following  terms:— Execu- 
tive, Legislative  Council,  Cabinet,  Prime  Minister,  Civil  List, 
Reciprocity  Treaty,  Governor  in  Council. 

5.  Give  some  idea  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  means 
of  internal  communication  in  Canada. 

6.  Summarize  the  condition  of  Canada  during  the  second 
period  of  ils  history,  1600-1760. 

7.  State  what  you  know  of  the  earliest  settlement  of  New 
Brunswick.  When  was  it  first  made  a  distinct  Province? 
Who  was  its  first  Governor,  and  when  was  Fredericton  made 
its  Capital? 

8.  Explain  the  connection  of  the  following  prominent  person- 
ages with  Canadian  history:— Cartier,  Pontiac,  Argall,  Lord 
Elgin,  Bigot,  General  Arnold,  La  Tour,  Montcalm. 

N.  B.— Six  Questions  make  a  full  paiier, 

AniTHMETlC. 
JSzliibit  the  work. 

1.  Let  /—interest. /"—principal,  r— rate  per  unit,  and  t— 
lime  in  years,  then  T'^Prt.  From  this  equation  deduce  the 
lormulic  by  means  of -.vliicli  may  be  solved  all  the  possible  cases 
that  can  arise  in  Simple  Interest. 

2.  Frame  and  solve  suitable  examples  to  illustrate  three  of 
the  cases  referred  to  above. 

3  (1)  Give  the  formula  for  finding  the  amount  of  sum  placed 
at  compound  interest  for  any  number  of  years.  (2)  Find  the 
amount  of  $12,000  for  16  years,  compound  interest,  at  't  per 
cent,  per  annum.    (Use  contracted  method). 

i.  Show  by  means  of  an  example  the  dilTerencc  between  true 
and  bank  discount. 

5.  A  man  devotes -12  of  his  income  to  charitable  purpose,-25 
for  the  education  of  his  children. ■4.'5  for  household  expenses, 
and  saves  the  remainder,  which  is  |3.50.50;  what  is  his  income? 

6.  Remitted  |1,500  to  my  agent,  with  instructions  to  deduct 
his  commission  at  2  per  cent, and  invest  the  balance  in  flour. 
What  is  his  commission,  and  how  many  bbls.  of  tlour  will  lie 
purchase  at  |0.50  per  bbl.? 

7.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  36  to  three  places  of  decimals. 

8.  (I>  What  is  the  primary  unit  in  the  metric  system?  (2) 
Name  the  other  primary  units  based  upon  it.  (3)  Find  the 
cost  of  polishing  a  surfaie  8  metres.  6  decimetres  long,  and  2 
metres,  «  decimetres  wide,  at  $2..'»0  per  .stj.  metre. 


CoMfosixroN. 

1.  Express  in  as  lltliug  words  as  you  can  the  thought  in  the 
followini;  pa-Hsage:— 

•  In  ih«»  wi^mIh, 

A  l'>i iitliiMinHt.  amlaniontc  tli<- tli'liln. 

Itlm-miit  In  lilii  lalHMir.  Iio  lioil  ixt'MNl 

Thf  l»-ll.r  r'<)ril..ii  iif  his  linn-:  iiiwl  llirm 

S|»ntaii>'<.iiNly  lin'l  liis  iirTi-illoii..  tlirlvrn 

Amid  111.-  IxMirill.*  ..f  III.-  v.-iir,  III.-  iK-aw 

Aii.1  Illi.-r1v  ..f  natim-:  lli.-n-  In-  k.-|it 

III  H/ilitiiil.>  mid  Holltai->'  Ihiiiik'lit 
IIU  niln.l  in  n  Just  |.<ilil[)<>lw  i>f  love," 

2.  Sran  the  la.st  four  lines  of  the  foregoing  pas-sjige. 

8.  Frame  sentences  to  illustrate  the  .shade  of  meaning  lie- 
twccn  eiirh  pair  of  the  follnwing  synonyms:  — 

Instnu-lion,  Eilucjition  Ilcasiin,  Inlellecl.  .lenpnrily. 
Danger.     Aid.    Help.     Obvious,  Clear.     Imaginiilion.  Fancy. 

•1.  Name  the  chief  figures  of  siieech,  and  give  an  example  of 
each. 


.5.  Write  a  short  biographical  description  of  some  historical 
personage,  or  a  criticism  on  some  poem  with  which  you  are 
familiar. 


AXGEBHA. 

1.  From  the  following  equations  find  the  .\alue  of  x: 
^  '      3  5 


(2) 


(3) 


2x-— 5  ,  6x-4-3_ 
1  — 2a;     4 — 5a; 


--bx-Vth. 


+H=o. 


3  6 

2.  Find  a  number  which,  when  multiplied  by  4,  is  as  much 
above  35  as  it  was  originally  below  it. 

3.  The  difference  of  two  numbers  is  20,  and  one-half  of  one 
of  the  numbers  is  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  other.     Find  them. 

4.  Resolve  the  following  expressions  into  factors:- 

(1)  a.=  +llx+,30. 

(2)  x=+13xy+42y». 

.5.  Apply  formulic  to  work  the  following: — 

(1)  (x-  +  2/  +  =)*. 

(2)  (p—q  +  v-s)-.     Exhibit  the  work. 

6.  How  is  one  power  of  a  number  divided  by  another  power 
of  the  same  number? 

Silow  bv  this  rule  tliata;''=l. 


Geometry. 
Jxead  thin  Paper  before  commencing  the  work. 

1.  If  one  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced,  the  exterior  angle 
is  greater  than  cither  of  the  interior  opposite  angles. 

2.  If  a  straight  line,  falling  upon  two  other  straight  lines, 
make  the  exterior  angle  equal  to  the  interior  and  opposite  upon 
the  same  side  of  the  line,  or  make  the  interior  angles  upon  the 
same  side  together  eijual  to  two  right  angles,  the  two  straight 
lines  are  parallel  In  one  another. 

3.  Prove  that  if  the  opposite  angles  of  a  quadrilateral  be  equal 
the  quadrilateral  is  a  parallelogram. 

4.  If  the  scpiare  described  upon  one  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle 
l)c  equal  to  the  squares  described  upon  the  other  two  sides  of 
it,  the  angle  contained  by  those  two  sides  is  a  right  angle. 

a  If  a  straight  line  lie  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  square 
of  the  whole  line  is  equal  In  the  squares  on  tlie  two  parti  to- 
gether, with  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  parts. 

Female  Candidati-s  for  Class  I.  will  omit  the  l.stand  4th  of 
the  foregoing  tjiiesiinns.  and  work  the  following  instead: — 

(a)  Ei|ual  chords  in  acinic  are  equally  distant  from  the 
centre:  and  conversely,  those  which  are  equally  distant  from 
the  centre  are  equal  to  one  another. 

('.)  In  a  given  circle  to  inscribe  a  triangle,  equiangular  to  a 
given  triangle. 

N.  It.  When  Fiminli'  ('jin.liclnlra  hnve  workcnl  tliJH  pa|<tT,  lln-y  will 
rei**'lv»'.  on  application,  lh..|wip.'rsi't  lo  Male  fnmUtlfll^-H,  and  will  receive 
cn-dlt  fur  liny  w.irk  lli.-n-..n,  pn.v  idl^l  the  work  In  In  iidvancc  of  Ikmk  IV. 


(Jkomktkv. 

1.  If  any  two  points  be  taken  in  the  ( ircumferenee  of  a  circle, 
the  slniight  line,  which  joins  lliein.  must  fall  within  the  i-ircle. 

2.  The  angle  in  the  same  .segment  of  a  circle  are  equal  to  one 
aiiiillier. 

3.  Prove  that  if  one  side  of  a  quadrilateral  figure  inscribed 
in  n  circle  be  produce<l,  the  cxtcriur  angle  is  equal  lo  the 
opposite  angle  of  the  i|uadrilateral. 
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4.  Describe  an  isosceles  triangle  having  each  of  the  angles  at 
the  base  double  of  the  third  angle. 

5.  The  sides  about  the  equal  angles  of  triangles  •which  are 
equiangular  to  one  another  are  proportionals:  and  those  which 
are  opposite  to  the  equal  angles  are  homologous  sides. 

6.  Equal  parallelograms  whifh  have  one  angle  of  the  one 
equal  to  one  angle  of  the  other,  have  their  sides  about  the  equal 
angles  reciprocally  proportional. 

N.  B.— Female  candidates  will  receive  credit  for  any  correct  work  on 
questions  S  and  6  above. 

Natural  History. 

1.  State  what  you  know  of  the  probable  use  of  the  following 
parts  or  organs  of  plants:— Bark.  Sepals,  Wood,  Petals, 
Stamens,  Roots,  Tubers,  Tendrils,  Leaves. 

2.  What  laws  govern  the  distribution  of  leaves  upon  p'.ants? 
What  provision  is  sometimes  made  to  obviate  the  injurious 
results  of  their  possible  destruction  by  frost  or  insects? 

3.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  food  of  plants?  How  is  it 
taken  in?    How  disposed  of? 

4.  For  what  reasons  are  Plants  properly  regarded  as  living 
things? 

5.  Explain  the  structure  of  a  Seed?  the  purpose  of  each  of 
its  parts?  the  changes  which  occur  in  germination. 

6.  What  common  structural  features  are  possessed  by  all 
vertebrate  animals?  How  are  they  respectively  modified  in  the 
four  vertebrate  classes? 

7.  Explain  how  the  rocks  of  the  Earth's  crust  tell  its  history. 

8.  How  far  is  Canada  a  source  of  the  following  useful 
minerals: — Gold,  Iron,  Silver.  Gj'psum.  Coal.  In  what 
portions  of  the  Dominion  are  the3-  severally  found! 

N.  B.— Six  of  the  above  Questions  will  make  a  complete  paper. 


Domestic  Economy. 

For  Female  Candidates  only. 

Part  I. — Theory.  1 .  Give  some  useful  hints  to  clean  iron 
saucepans,  tin  moulds,  aiid  wooden  tables. 

2.  How  would  you  make  potato  soup? 

3.  Give  directions  for  boiling  lieef  when  you  wish  to  retain 
thefull  flavour  of  the  meal?  What  difference  would  you  make 
if  you  speciall3'  wished  to  get  a  rich  soup  or  broth? 

4.  Give  the  outline  of  a  lessnu  ou  "  Sweeping  and  Dusting." 
as  if  to  a  class. 

N.  6.— Work  three  of  the  foregoing  Questions. 

Part   II. — Practice.      (Material,   i  yd.   undressed  white 

cotton.)     Use  the  cotton   furnished  you  to   cut  and   baste  any 

garment,    shewing    stitching,    plealing,   button-hole,    feather 

stitching. 

Grammar  .vnd  Analysis. 

1.  Give  the  general  and  detailed  analysis  of  the  following 
passage: — 

And  thus  before  his  eighteenth  year  was  told 

Accumulated  feelingrs  pressed  his  heart 

SVith still  increasing  weight;  he  was o^erpoicered 

By  nature ;  by  the  turbulence  subdued 

Ofhisown  ?)(/nrf; by  mystery  and  hope. 

And  the  first  virgin  passion  of  a  soul 
Communing  with  the  glorious  universe. 

2.  Parse  the  words  above  in  italics.  Define  the  following: 
voice,  mood,  gerund,  participle. 

3.  Distinguish  between  (1)  The  pure  infinitive  a.nA  the  gcrundial 
infinitive,  and  give  examples.  (2)  The  gerund  and  the  verbal 
noun  and  present  participles,  and  give  examples. 

4.  Give  your  classification  of  adverbs  (1)  as  to  their  function, 
(2)  their  meaning. 

5.  Comment  upon  such  verbs  as  methougkt,  liirn  listeth,  worth. 


GrTi<ri<r  &D  ooisd:i>.ik.isr~y 


-lyVITE  ATTENTION  TO- 


AlLEN  &  GBEENOnOH'S  LATIN  SEEIES. 

Grammar:  Cffsar.  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in- 
troductions, notes,  vocabularies,  maps  and  illustrations:  Collar 
&  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Practical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

"There  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  which  seems  to  me  so 
complete"'  [as  the  A.  &  G.  Grammar],  professor  Tyrrell,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

"  This  Grammar  is /aciZc  priiicep.^  among  its  rivals.""  Professor  D. 
Y.  Comstock,  Phillips  .Andover  Academy.  Mass. 

"  The  Beginner's  Latin  Book  appears  to  me  ailniirably  suited  for 
introducine  young  students  to  that  diiiflcult  language.'"  Oscar  Browning, 
King's  College,  Cambridge. 

GOODWIN  &  WHITE'S  GSEEE  SERIES. 

Grammar.  Lessons.  Beginner's  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  it  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with 
vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  vocabulary. 

"I  know  of  no  Greek  grammar  for  English-speaking  students  that 
combines  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form.""  Professor  D"Ooge, 
University  of  Michigan, 


"WENTWOETH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SEEIES. 

"The  most  popular  books  of  the  past  decade."  Arithmetics, 
Aleebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  etc. 

'  In  the  United  Sta'tes  there  are  not"  less  than  200  colleges  and  .3.K)0 
schools  which  use  the  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometiy  or  all  of  these; 
and  the  books  may  be  found  in  leading  institutions  in  Great  Britain, 
Turkey,  India,  China.  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

GAGE  &  WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements  of  Physics  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gage).  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  (Williams), 
Laboratory  Slanual  of  General  Chemistrj'.  (Williams). 

"  I  have"  not  onlv  examined  but  studied  the  Physical  Science,  and 
conside  r  it  superior  as  a  text  book  to  any  other  I  have  seen."  Principal 
DeBoer,  High  School,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

"  I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  "Williams'  Chemica, 
Science  in  secondary  schools.""  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon"s  College,  Aberdeenl 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 


A  Special  Annonncenient  of  tlie  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 


improvements  in 


Has  been  prepared,  stating  the  details  of  the  Xcw  Chairs,   Laboratories.  Workshoiis.   Aiiparatus.    and 

its  several  Departments  of  Civil,  Mining.  Mechanical  and   Electrical  Ene'ueering  and   Practical  Chcmistrj-,  wliicli  will  anora 

in  the  Ses.si^m  of  1891-2  advantages  not  hitheito  accessible  to  students  in  this  country. 

Copies  m.ty  be  had  on  application  to  the  undersigned,  who  can  also  supply  detailed  announcements  of  the  other  Faculties 
of  the  University,  namely;  Law,  Medicine,  Arts,  (including  the  Donalda  Course  for  women),  and  Veterinary  Science. 


(Address  McGill  College.) 


J.  W.  BRAKENRIDaE,  B.C.L,  Act'sj  Secretary. 
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SUMMER    SCHOOL    OF    SCIENCE 

ATLANTIC    PROV|'n"cES_OF    CANADA. 

T'HE   fifth   se-^sion    of  the   School  will    he  1„1,1  at    ANTIGONISH,  beginning  on  MONDAY,  the  27th  of    July 
1     next    and    closing    on -SATURDAY,    AUGUST    8th.         Oponing   addre.-s    by    th.-    Fr.siiknt,    ^urerviM.r 
McKay,  of  Halifax,  will  be  delivend  in  the  Assembly  Kooni  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  on  Jlonday  evening,  at  ■  ;30  p.  m. 
The  staff  of  Instructors  is  larger  than  usual,  and  consisl-s  of  the  following:— 

.,4»*rono»ji/— Principal  Cameron,  Yarmouth  Academy. 

■(  G.  U.  Hay,  Ph.  B.,  Prir.ripal  of   Victoria  and   Girls'  High  School,  St.  .John. 

■*'''"'■''"■(  assisted  by  Miss  N.  Forbes.  B.  A.,  Yarmouth  Academy. 

Chemutrii-D.  M.  SfacAdam,  B.  A.,  St.  Francis  Xavier  College. 

Elocution — Not  vet   selected. 

Ocologi)—X.  JIcKav,  E.sq..  Supervisor  of  Schools.  Halifa.x. 

Microscopy— \.  H,  >IacKay,  B.  A.,  B.  Sc.,  &c,  Halifax  Academy. 

Anneraloi/ii—A.  .1.   Pineo,  A.  B.,   Pictou. 

Afjuic  (fomrSolJ-a)—mss  A.  F.  Ryan,  St.  Mary's  School,  Halifax. 

Phi/sict—K  McKay.  B.  A  ,  Principal  of  New  Glasgow  Hish  School. 

Physioloffi/— ill.  L,   Angevin,  M.  D.,  Halifax. 

Pmicholo^ii—i.  B.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  Normal  School,  Truro. 

Zo'oloff I/— Frof.  Brittain,  Normal  Scliool,  Fredericton. 


It  will  be  seen  that  two  new  subjfctB  arc  added  to  the  course,  viz.: 
MicroscoDV  l>y  lYiiicimil  -V.  H.  MacKay,  i.f  the  Halifax  Academy,  and 
PsycSo-  by  l>r.  Hall,  of  the  Provincial  N.,rnml  Sch.x.l,  Truro.  In 
orfeinal  and  i.racticul  sci.ntitlc  work  I'niicipal  MacKay  has  few  equals 
in  Cauaila,  and  his  cla.ss  in  Histolnpy  and  Microscopy  ul  the  school  will  be 
one  of  virv  creat  interest,  lir.  Hall  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
OHnuan  Mticatioiial  System  durinK  his  recent  sojourn  in  that  countrj-, 
and  hia  lectures  on  l'svc:holoi,-y,  in  its  relii  (ion  to  the  work  of  Tmchmij. 
which  will  !«;  free  to  lill  eiirolliHl  students,  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Teaihin);  I'i"fi-ssion.  .....        ..,1. , 

Teachers  who  can  <\»n'\  a  couple  of  weeks  in  the  beautiful  town  of 
\nliironlsh  with  its  pictun-siiue  surroumlinjrs.  and  in  the  company  of 
ireniiil  wide-awake  fellow  workers,  cannot  fail  to  eiij.,y  theiii-ielves:  and 
while  they  add  liirgely  to  Ihelr  store  of  knowL-dge  they  wiU  also  gam 
many  vnliial.lehintsasl..thehe9tmetho.l.sof  ImpurtliiKit 

Any  who  have  ii..t  reeeive.l  a  <"py  "t  the  proKianune  of  the  w-ork  to 
^e  undertaken  are  r.-.|n'-st.  d  i..  drop  a  card  to  the  S.irctary.  who  will 
••end  one  by  reliini  mail.    The  whole  cost  of  travellini;,  l>oard  and 


fees  will  lie  from  SIO  to  $30.  according  to  the  present  location  of  the 
student.  Arrangements  have  Xteen  made  with  the  proprietor  of  the 
Ceiilnil  liiitti  to  accijuimodate  a  large  miinlwr  of  those  who  attend  the 
school  (teniis.  S-1.M  pt-rweeki,  and  in  order  to  do  so  he  finds  it  nect^s.sary 
to  secure  rooms  in  private  residences.  Persons,  therefon-.  who  wish  to 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  tliLs  leading  hotel  will  drop  a  card  to  the  local 
fSei'retarj-,  Principal  A.  -\.  MacDonald,  .Vntigonish,  who  will  make  sat is- 
factorj-  'provision  for  them. 

Arrangements  aiv  tieing  completwl  with  railway  lines  and  steamlioat 
companies  for  n-diieeil  Rites  t.f  travel.  Thiw  going  t>y  the  1.  (.'.  R.  will 
pay  a  full  flrst-ela.vs  fare  to  AntigonHi.  but  will  b.-  careful  to  get  from 
the  agent  who  sells  the  ticket  a  certilicale  to  that  etTect.  This  certificate, 
when  completed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sci.-nce  Sihool.  on  l»'ing  presen- 
ted to  the  Statiiiii-'nia.-iterat.\utigonish.  will  entitle  the  holder  to  a  return 
ticket,  good  for  one  continuous  return  triii,  /rte.  Passengers  by  tlie 
W.  &  A.  Railway  will  receive  return  tickets  by  laying  one  first  -class  fare 
and  one-third. 


class- 


'\^.    T.    K:Ei!tnTIEI3"2",    Secretary. 


l80I  NOVA     SCOTIA  I  89  I 

Provincial  Exiition  and  inflosliiai  Faif, 

To  be  held  at   Halifax,  in   the   Koyal   Exhibition  Bnildin^   and 

Gronnds,  Soidi'iiibcr  \t\)\\\  and   :J()th  and 

October  1st  an<l   2nd. 

m  mitnLiMi,  ni^Dimi,  immm,  mechmicai  ui  scieitifk  iispui 


il-lii.I^\l.     ATIK 


AC  ri<>N«  OK    LCVEKV    1  >i:^-.L  Kii    ri(  >x 


Mi:?*i>.     nv    MiT.if.xwv    uaxos. 
CHEAP    EXCURSION    FARES  ON  ALL  RAILROAD  AND  STEAMBOAT  LINES. 

The    frownini;    Forts    and    mngnilirent    Sinny    nruiiiid    Halifax,  rliariii    .ill   Tourists  who  \i-~il   the   Ka-Urn   Water 
Gate  of  the  Canadian  Dominion. 

tgy-Kor  PremiuiM  Mst  and   full  Inf.irmulinn  address  the  Secretary.    Pro-,  ini  i  il    Hiiilillni:,    H'lliTiv 

JOHN  F.  STAIRS,  M.  P., 

VliKslliKST. 

GEORGE  LAWSON,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.. 

iiC'.V"/:.IAt     StXKF.TAUY. 
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OUR  CASES  ARE  FULL      THE  NEW  WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY 


WATCHES,  RINGS,  CHARMS,  NECKLACES 

ESGUSH  SOLID   SILVER  GOGDS, 

(in  leather  cases) 

WHITE  ONYX  CLOCKS,  ALL 

KINDS  OF  JEWELRY 

AT 

A.  &  J.  HAY'S,  74  KING  STREET. 


Sponges,  Toilet  Soaps, 

Brushes,    Perfumery, 
Tooth    Preparations, 

Toilet  Articles, 
Patent  Medicines,  etc.,  etc. 

WILLIAM  B.  McVEY, 

Dispensiug  Chemist, 

ISS  UNIOX  ST..      -      -      -      ST.  JOH.\.  X.  B. 


A  GRAND  INVESTMENT  FOR  FAMILY  OR  SCHOOL. 

TheAutheutic  Webster's  I  iiabriili^cd 

Dictionary,  coiuprisiiig    tlie  issues  of 

18U4,  '79,  and  '84,  still  copyrighted,  is 

thoroughly  Kevised  and  Knlarged, 

under  the  supervision  of  Noah  Porter, 

D.  D.,  LL.  I}.,  of  Yale  University,  andas 

a  distinguislii:*!;;  title,  bears  the  name 

WEBSTER'S 

Intcj-natjonal  Dictionary. 

Editorial  work  on  this  revision  has 
been  in  active  progress  for  over  Ten 
Years,  not  less  than  One  Hundred  paid 
editorial  laborers  having  been  engagetl 
upon  it,  and  not  less  than  S300,000 
having  been  expended  before  tlie  first 
copy  was  printed. 

Critical  comparison  witli  any  other 
Dictionary  is  invited. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers.— Pamphlet  free. 


GET  THE  BEST. 

Caution!— Cheap  Books  called  "Webster's  Big  Dictionary,"  "Webster's  Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary,"  etc.,  are  being  advertised.    The  bn.ly  il  tlii-^f  fi-om  A  to  Z,  is  printed, 
from  plates  made  by  photograpliing  the  antiquated  l>iT  eoiiion.    The  authentic  "Un- 
abridged" (still  copyrighted)  and  the  new  "Internatiorjal  "  lic'tli  hear  the  imprint  of 
G.  &  C.  MBBBIAM;  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Slass.,  U.  S.  A. 


BICYCLES 


FOR  TEACHERS^ 

AND  STUDENTS. 


The  Man  or  AVonian  who  makes  a  sensible  use  of  the  wheel  will  be  sure  of  several  very  import- 
ant and  desirable  results:  1.  A  good  appecit-e:  'Z.  Good  digestion;  3.  Good  blood;  4.  A  clear 
head,  and  5.  Lots  of  genuine  fun  —Rev.  C.  H.  Hilton,  Pastor  Horace  Baptist  Church,  Chelsea, 
Mass. 


C.  E. 


We  shall  be    pleased  to  send  on  request 
our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 


Ills  CUT  represents    the    Giantess 
Ladies'  Safety  Bicycle,  all  ball  bear- 
ing'*. Spring  forks  and  Spring  frame, 

-     SAINT  JOHN,  N,  B. 


SIAXFFACTIRERS  AND   DEAt.EEIS   IS 

SCHOOL  and  other  FURNITURE  of  every  Description, 
BABY  CARRIAGES,  Etc. 


Francis  &VAUGHAN, 

^•HOLESATJE  &.  RETAIL 

Boot  &  Shoe  Manufacturers, 

19  King  Street,  North  Side, 

Saint  John,  N.  B. 
Fine  Boots  &  Shoes  a  Specialty. 


Elis!iii:al^^"Clisiiiicalilp;araliis 

SCHOOLS  and  STUDENTS 

.\KF.   T('    BK    HAD   AT 

WILEY'S  DRUG  STORE, 

(opposite  Normal  Sehoob 

FREDERICTON.N.B. 


Review. 


"Prices  same  as  mentioned  in  Octol>er 


y  A  pamphlet  of  information  and  ib- 
slracLof  tUe  laws.ahoniiiM  Uu 
\  Obtain  Patents,  Caveits,  Ir 
\Mark8.  Copynchts,  smt  fn 
^Address  MUNN  &.  CO. 
v361  Br«nil»ny 
New  ^  • 


pLAGS  FOR 

^    School  Buildings. 

Dominion,  British  and  Saint  George 
Ensigns 

UNION  m  FORT  JACKS. 


flags  uitli  Special  Dejigm  Made  to  Older 

North  Market  Wharf,     -     St,  John,  N.  B 


Authorized  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

School  Libraries, 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

TEACHERS  MANUALS, 
MAPS,  GLOBES, 

LESSON  SHEETS, 
WALL  CARDS, 

WEIGHTS  &  MEASURES 
MODELS,    MOULDIXO  CLAY,  ETC., 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 


WALL'S  Book  Store,  ^""  bTo'c^, 

ST.    STEIPHEISr. 


S.  R.  FOSTER  &  SON, 

MANL'KACTUIIKH.S  OK 

Cut  Nails  and  Cut  Spikes,   Tacks,  Brads, 
Finishing  Nails,  Shoe  and  Hun- 
garian Nails,  Etc, 

and  Manufactory, 
-    -  St.  John.  N   B. 


METAL  f-MGRAVINO, 
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Caruet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department. 

We  call  tlie  attention  of  all  to  our  very  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  above  Goods  at 

ALL    SEASONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

Our  large  warerofuns  and  the  exti-|>tion!il  fatilities  we  h;ive  for  buying  and  sellinu'  immense  f|uantities,  enable  us  always  to  offer 

_A.   "Vezr^r    Lax'g©    Seleot:±oxi. 

in  any  of  tbt-  fullowing  lines: 

Brussels  Wool,  Tapestry  and  Hemp  Carpets,  Stair  Carpets  and  Stair  Linens,  Linen  Squares,  Wool  Squares,  Kensington 
Squares  Stair  Oil  Cloths,  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  F-inoleunis,  Stair  Hods.  Cornice  Poles,  Curtain  Fasteners  of  all  kinds.  Curtains 
in  Lace  Wool,  Hei).  Silk.  Furniture  Coverings  in  Cretonne,  Plush,  Damask,  Kep,  Silk.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  Co'iifort- 
ables.  Eider  Down  Quilts.  Table  Covers,  Piauo  Covers.  Table  NapeiT,  Napkins,  O'Oyleys.  Tray  Cloths,  Table  Covers, 
Towels,  &c.,  &c.— everything,  in  fact,  comprised  in  the  words  General  House  Furnishings  as  applied  to  Dry  Goods. 

MANCHESTER,   ROBERTSON   &   ALLISON. 


27  &  29  KING  STREET, 


SAINT  JOHN,  N.  B. 


RONALD   OILLIS, 

&yuis:ev,  c.  b. 

IIANCFACn'lUER  OF 

Patent  School  Desks, 

School  Furniture,  etc. 


Clifton    House, 

74  Princeas  d  /W  «erni<ii>i  Sis., 
SAINT  JOHN,  -  N.  B. 

A.  N.  PETERS,  Proprietor. 

Healed  by 


JAMES  S.  MAY. 


W.  ROBERT  UAT 


Teleplione   Communication. 

U^'lliiUt. 


phoi 

liroi 


JAMES  S.  MAY  &  SOX, 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

58  Piiiiio  Will.  St. 

P.  O.  BOX  303. 

ST.  JOHN,      -     -    -     N.  B. 


FarapnScliofllDest 

WITH  FOLDING  SEAT. 

No.  2,  height  Seat  17  in..  Desk  29  in.         


No.  4,  height  Seat  14  in..  Desk  25  in. 


M  AMKACTIIllin    I'.V 


AMHERST,    N.  S. 


KDLCATIONAJ.    INSTITUTIONS   AT  WOLFVILLE,    N.  S. 


Acadia   College. 

KEV.  A.  W.  8AWYKH,  I). P.,   I'luMiDiin-. 

A  four  ye.irs'  cipiirse,  liodliiK  to  the  B.  A. 
(lefpree.  Options  are  p.TlnltUHl  1>etnreen  (irei'k 
iiml  Fn'neh  itn*!  « Jennnn ;  iilso  belwe<'n  the 
hlKher  mitlhemntios  nnil  InlKiralor)-  work  In 
procticftl  chi-mlstrj'.  Klrnt-i-liwH  ncconinio<la- 
tlnnx  (or  Iwa  illnK.  A  Kymiioiiliini  (or  the 
BtiiclrnlH.      Charic)'^  ri(  all   kliulfi  moderate. 

Next  Term  opens  September  25. 

\pply  i«  the  ["resident. 


Horton  Collegiate  Academy. 

I.  H.  OAKE.S,  M.A.,   rillNCIPAI. 

In  this  school  then*  are  two  courees  — the 
Matj-U'iiUiiion.  to  pi>'pareKtiiih'ntN('>rcoUef(e; 
niid  the  (kMienil,  to  pn»pnn'  yoimff  men  (or 
the  dam  It  Kxnnilntlions  nml  (.ir  hilslni'ss 
li(e.  The  new  l>..ar<link,'  hon.'te  neeoinneiilal.'S 
about  fl(ly  UAnlent.  who  will  bv  iinderihe 
linni.-lmte  enre  <>(  the  IVineipiil.  N..if«snrv 
exiieii.j«  (or  Iheyear,  aUoul  Ji:v). 

Next  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term  January  7,   1891. 

Apply  to  the  lYInolpal. 


Acadia  Seminary. 

MISS  M.  E.  (iUAVKS,  PiiiNriPAi, 

This  Seminary  niins  U<  provide,  at  n  nioder- 
ats  expense,  exeelleni  ndvantOK^'^  ('»r  yuunf^ 
ladies.  There  an-  llin-e  tonrs.-s  o(  study  — 
the  (;la.s8[cAl:  the  T.il.Tary;  and  the  Musical. 

Th mrse  in   iiuf*!.-.  InstniTumial  or  Vocal. 

isthopHich.  Ill  Drnwiii;:niid  fainting,  atten. 
tioh  isKiven  t<i  thr  stulv  "(  iiioilels.  eiuits  and 
still  li(e.  Instnieti.iii  in  Klooution  and  (lyiii- 
iia'.lies.    Chari^i'S  iii'Nleniie. 

Next  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term,   January  7,  1891. 

Apply  to  tho  l*r1iH-i|inl. 


The  Educational  Eeview. 

Devoted  to  Advanced  Methods  of  Education  and  General  Culture. 


Published  Monthly. 


ST.  JOHN,  N.  B..  AUGUST,  1891. 


$1.00  PEK  Year 


TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE  REVIEW: 

Two  years  ago  we  took  up  a  system  of  "  Hail  Samples," 
which  has  proved  highly  succt'ssful,  being  perfectly  salisfae- 
tory  to  our  customers,  and  llic  results  for  us  equally  so.  You 
have,  doubtless,  met  with  the  great  difficulty  of  being  able  to 
make  a  selection  from  samples  usually  sent  out,  which  are 
mere  clippings.  Our  system  being  one  that  receives  every 
attention,  with  a  view  to  making  it  more  perfect  every  season, 
you  can  at  once  understand  why  we  wish  to  bring  it  under 
your  notice.  Of  the  hundreds  who  have  had  samples  from 
us  this  season,  there  is  not  one  but  will  say  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  select  from  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  often  save 
an  expensive  trip  to  the  city.  Our  object  is  to  give  you  a 
chance  to  do  shopping  at  your  homes  that  will  prove  as  satis- 
factory as  a  purchase  from  stock.  Wc  make  a  specialty  of 
medium  and  fine  dress  stuffs,  silks,  cloths,  trimmings  of  all 
kinds,  kid  gloves,  hosiery,  and  fancy  dry  goods. 

Our  new  fall  and  winter  stock  will  be  in  about  1st  Septem- 
ber, and  we  will  consider  it  a  pleasure  to  send  samples  of  any 
line  of  goods  you  may  require. 

We  prepay  expressage  on  all  parcels  over  |5.00  in  value. 
Yours  truly, 

DANIEL  &  ROBERTSON. 

(Please  mention  this  paper.) 
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ELITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Review  for  August  Is  somewhat  late  in  mak- 
ing its  appearance.  Our  readers  will  kindly  excuse 
the  delay.  The  editors,  like  others  who  go  out  to 
enjoy  a  vacation,  found  the  flight  of  time  marvellously 
rapid,  and  before  they  were  aware  of  it  publication 
day  had  arrived.  The  glimpses  of  shore  and  meadow 
and  mountain,  of  charming  sunsets,  of  placid  waters 
reflecting  cloud  and  foliage,  shut  out  all  other  visions 
of  this  work-a-day  world.  We  hope  that  one  and  all 
of  our  readers  have  enjoyed  a  pleasant  vacation,  and 
that  they  are  returning  to  their  duties  invigorated  for 
another  years  earnest  work. 


The  National  Educational  Association  will  probably 
hold  its  next  meeting  at  Saratoga.  The  Dominion 
Association  will  hold  its  first  meeting  in  Montreal  in 
1S9'2.  The  time  will,  no  doubt,  be  arranged  so  that 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  may  attend  both  meetings. 
Montreal  and  Saratoga  are  within  easy  reach  of  each 
other  and  between  the  romantic  Adirondacks  and 
Lakes  Champlain  and  George  with  their  historic 
associations. 


The  Albert  County,  N.  B.,  Teachers'  Institute  will 
meet  at  Alma  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Se^)t.  10th 
and  11th.  Chief  Superintendent  Inch  will  bo  present 
and  address  a  public  educational  mee'ing  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  There  will  be  papers  and  discussions 
on  the  following  subjects:  "English  Literature," 
"  How  to  awaken  an  Interest  in  Study,"  "  History  as 
it  should  be  taught,''  "Patriotism  and  the  necessity  of 
wiving  it  more  attention  in  the  schools."  On  Friday 
morning  there  will  be  a  geological  excursion  to  the 
beaches  in  the  vicinity. 


Let  every  teacher  have  some  object  in  view  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pupils  and  school  It  will  do  good  by 
bringing  the  teacher  more  in  contact  with  the  parents, 
and  will  show  that  he  is  interested  beyond  his  salary. 
Let  a  start  be  made  toward  a  school  library,  a  school 
flag,  or  improved  school  apparatus,  or  grounds.  Tlie 
very  effort  will  be  beneficial, 
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Six  new  departments  in  the  St.  John  city  scliools 
were  opened  this  month  on  the  re-iissembling  after 
vacation.  Even  with  this  luhlitional  accommodation 
all  the  departments  are  full,  and  the  large  attendance 
gives  promife  of  greater  educational  results  for  the 
city  during  the  current  year  than  any  previous  year 
of  its  history. 

In  France  and  other  countries  of  Europe  school 
savings  banks  have  been  in  successful  operation  for 
some  years,  and  it  is  claimed  that  their  infttience  is 
excellent  in  inducing  habits  of  thrift  and  economy 
among  children.  Recently  in  several  of  the  United 
States,  especially  Pennsylvania,  they  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  vice-president  of  the  School  Savings 
Association,  Mrs.  Oberholzen,  of  Norristown,  Pa., 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  and 
principals  of  schools,  St.  John,  explained  the  system, 
and  warmly  recommended  its  adoption  here.  The 
only  place,  we  believe,  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces 
where  a  school  savings  bank  has  been  established  is 
at  Dartmouth,  N.  S.  Will  any  of  our  correspondents 
in  that  city  favor  the  Kevikw  with  an  account  of  the 
success  that  has  attended  the  undertaking? 

Amont,  those  from  New  Brunswick  who  visited  the 
educational  convention  at  Toronto  were  Inspectors 
Smith  and  Bridges,  Messrs.  March,  Hayes,  Mont- 
gomery, McLean,  Cox.  Foster,  Inch  and  Irons;  and 
the  Misses  Mowatt,  McBeath,  Annie  M.  Hea,  E.  Eva 
Yerxa  and  Lizzie  G.  Corbett.  Inspectors  Bridges 
and  Smith  visited  Ottawa  on  the  way. 


A  New  Brunswick  correspondent  asks:  "  Where 
is  there  another  country  in  the  civilized  world  where 
the   school  vacation  ends   on  the  first  of   August?" 

Among  the  school  exhibits  at  the  National  J^duca- 
tional  Association  at  Toronto  was  one  from  the 
Victoria  school,  St.  John,  which  served  to  illustrate 
what  is  being  done  in  manual  training  in  girls' 
schools  under  the  New  Brunswick  common  school 
system.  In  the  Victoria  there  arc  all  grades  from  the 
Kindergarten  to  grade  eleven  of  the  high  school. 
Accompanying  the  work  was  a  paper  prei)ared  by 
Miss  Narraway  and  Miss  Bartlott  on  manual  training 
in  female  education.  A  part  of  the  work  that  attracted 
much  attention  was  a  relief  map  in  plastiT  of  the  city 
of  St.  John  and  vicinity. 

Mil.  W.  F.  Ganono,  of  Cambridge,  .Mass.,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Ganong,  is  making  a  trip  up  the  St. 
John  river,  with  a  view  of  studying  more  closely 
places  of  historic  interest  on  the  Jemseg,  Grand  linke 
and  other  points. 


The  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Miss  Margaret 
Morrow,  daughter  of  Mr.  R.  A.  II.  Morrow,  St.  John, 
are  peculiarly  sad.  After  an  exceptionally  brilliant 
course  at  the  high  school  and  normal  school,  she 
was  called  away  at  the  age  of  20,  just  as  her  life-work 
as  a  teacher  was  about  to  begin.  Her  many  excellent 
cjualities  of  mind  and  heart  had  endeared  hei'  to  all 
who  knew  her,  and  the  parents  have  the  deepest 
sympathy  of  many  friends  in  their  sad  bereavement. 

If  the  summer  vacation  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  occurred  at  the  same  time  it  would  allow 
a  larger  number  of  teachers  to  attend  the  Summer 
School  of  Science.     Cannot  this  be  arranged? 

How  many  teachers  are  justified  in  the  complaint 
this  year  that  pupils  have  been  promoted  who  did  not 
reach  the  reriuired  standing  at  grading. 

Can  anyone  give  any  good  reason  why  city  schools 
have  six  weeks  vacation  ami  iduutry  schools  only 
four? 


It  will  soon  be  time  for  Institutes  in  many  of  the 
counties  in  New  Brunswick.  Each  teacher  sliould 
consider  it  a  duty  he  owes  not  only  to  himself,  but  to 
his  pupils  that  he  should  be  present.  JIany  Boards 
of  Trustees  are  becoming  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  most  progressive  teachers  are  the  ones  who 
attend  these  Institutes.  There  are  a  few,  however, 
less  enlightened  ones  who  begrudge  the  time'so  taken, 
and  even  attem])t  to  deduct  pay  for  it.  This  cannot 
bo  done  legally  if  the  board  is  duly  notified.  A  few 
teachers  do  not  attend,  having  an  eye  to  the  expense 
only,  and  do  not  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  duty.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  these  are  the 
least  successful  and  progressive  Our  County  Insti- 
tutes are  the  best  and  most  practical  educational 
meetings  that  we  have,  and  we  hope  every  teaclier 
will  strive  to  attend  them. 

Do  teachers  in  our  miscellaneous  schools  observe  any 
fixed  time  for  grading  their  pupils,  or  do  they  grade 
at  any  time  that  it  seems  most  convenient  and  exjiedi- 
ent?  In  many  cases  it  is  believed  that  grading  takes 
]ilace  at  any  time.  Teachers  who  do  not  remain 
but  a  term  or  two  in  the  district,  do  not  consider 
the  trouble  this  plan  will  entail  on  their  successors. 
It  confuses  the  whole  order  of  the  succession  of  grades 
and  prevents  any  system  in  grading.  In  country  dis- 
tricts, where  the  attendance  is  often  very  irregular, 
grading  may  be  necessary  perhaps  twice  a  year,  but 
let  it  be  done  at  the  end  of  each  term;  or  if  there  is  to 
be  a  change  of  teachers,  at  the  beginning  of  the  term, 
so  that  there  bo  no  chance  for  fault-finding  on  the 
jtart  the  new  teacher. 
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We  have  to  thank  I).  Wilson,  Esq..  Inspector  of 
Victoria,  B.  C,  for  a  copy  of  Vol.  I.,  No.  1,  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Natiir.ii  History  Society  of  British 
Columbia.  The  chief  papers  jmblished  deal  with 
the  birds  and  economic  tishes  of  that  Province. 


Rev.  James  Anderson,  although  not  at  present 
engaged  by  the  Provincial  educational  authorities,  is 
still  at  work  in  pushing  forward  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  re- 
form when  the  occasion  offers  His  pupils  are  now 
commencing  to  multiply  his  original  efforts.  Miss 
Ryan,  of  Halifax,  met  with  much  success  as  in- 
structor in  this  department  in  the  summei-  school  at 
Antigonish;  and  Miss  Travis,  we  are  informed,  has 
been  equally  successful  in  Inspector  Lay's  summer 
institutes  in  Cumberland  County. 

At  this  year's  closing  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Normal 
School  Principal  Calkin  stated  that  by  the  year  after 
next  he  hoped  to  see  the  students  doing  professional 
work  only,  having  passed  the  tests  of  attainment  in 
scholarship  on  entering.  We  are  glad  to  see  some- 
thing definite  as  the  time  when  competent  scholars 
shall  cease  to  be  worried  through  their  normal  school 
course  by  deadening  repetitions  and  harassing  exami- 
nations on  subjects  in  whicli  the  advanced  schools 
should  now  be  competent  to  send  out  pupils.  One 
hundred  and  one  student  teachers  were  in  attendance 
at  the  school  last  year,  of  whom  seventeen  received 
first-class  and  thirty-one  second-class  diplomas. 

Institutes  in  Cumberland  and  Colchester 
Counties. — Since  our  last  notice  of  the  institutes 
held  by  Inspector  Lay,  we  find  the  following  have 
been  held:  Spencers  Island,  class  of  ten;  Parrsboro, 
class  of  forty;  Tatamagouche,  forty;  Balmoral  ]\Iills, 
twenty.  Public  meetings  have  been  held  at  the  last 
two  in  which  the  public  were  stimulated  in  educa- 
tional progress.  Tonic  Sol-fa  was  successfully  taught 
at  Parrsboro  by  Miss  Travis,  of  Amherst  Academy,  and 
at  Tatamagouche  by  A.  D.  Ross,  of  the  same  institu- 
tion. The  various  nature  lessons  were  carried  to 
such  a  point  that  all  teachers  attending  them  could 
take  up  the  subjects  in  their  own  schools.  In  every 
locality  the  teachers  attending  were  entertained  freely 
and  generously  by  the  citizens  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. We  shall  be  interested  in  watching  fur- 
ther development  of  Inspector  Lay's  work  and  its 
future  effects  on  the  generation  within  his  inspectorate. 
There  may  be  a  shifting  of  laurels  "  ere  thirty  years 
pass  o'er." 

The  Quebec  DaiUi  IWcijraph  of  July  2'.i  makes  the 
following  remarks  with  resjject  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Crocket  to  the  classical  chair  in  Morrin  College: 


'•  The  Governors  of  Morrin  College  have  taken 
energetic  and  timely  action  in  filling  the  place  of 
their  late  distinguished  professor  of  classics.  By  a 
fortunate  chance  the  services  of  Mr.  Crocket,  lately 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, were  found  to  be  available,  and  the  college 
authorities  promptly  secured  him  for  the  classical 
chair  next  session.  Mr.  Crocket,  we  find,  is  examiner 
in  classics  for  the  New  Brunswick  University;  and  in 
The  Educational  Kkvieav  for  the  Atlantic  Pro- 
vinces, Professor  McCurdy  describes  him  as  a  classical 
scholar  of  'unsurpassed  taste  and  accuracy.' " 


The  semi-annual  conference  of  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent and  the  Inspectors  took  place  in  Fredericton 
on  July  2Sth.  Dr.  Inch  entertained  the  Inspectors 
at  a  dinner  at  the  Queen  Hotel.  All  the  Inspectors 
were  present  except  Mr.  Wetmore,  who,  though  im- 
proving, is  yet  unable  to  undertake  active  work.  We 
understand  that  all  the  Inspectors  formed  a  very 
favorable  impression  of  their  new  chief. 


We  have  to  apologize  to  correspondents  for  not 
answering  communications  and  questions  during  the 
past  mouth.     They  will  be  attended  to  next  issue. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 


The  recent  session  of  the  summer  school  at  Anti- 
gonish was  one  of  great  interest,  although  the  attend- 
ance was  smaller  than  usual.  The  enthusiasm  which 
has  characterized  other  meetings  of  the  school  has  not 
abated  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  union  of  the 
provinces  in  educational  work  of  this  kind  has  been 
productive  of  excellent  results  already.  Teachers 
return  to  their  work  from  these  meetings  refreshed 
in  mind  and  body.  Much  excellent  work  is  accom- 
plished, but  it  is  accomplished  in  a  way  that  brings 
an  increase  of  energy  rather  than  a  decrease.  The 
genial  enthusiasm  that  prevails  every  where  —  in  the 
temporary  home,  the  class-room,  or  the  field  —  makes 
it  a  recreation  to  all  who  attend  of  the  most  delight- 
ful kind.  Teachers  at  these  gatherings  feel  that  no 
provincial  lines  separate  them.  Everything  that  is 
broad  and  excellent  and  worthy  of  imitation  stands 
out  clear  and  well-defined.  Everything  that  is  nar- 
row and  exclusive  is  out  of  sight. 

Next  year  the  school  moves  westward  and  meets  in 
St  John,  and  a  large  attendance  is  confidently  looked 
for.  The  many  features  of  interest  in  and  about  the 
city  make  it  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  a 
summer  school,  and  its  invigorating  air  is  a  tonic  that 
brightens  one  up  wonderfully.     The  trip  to  Frederic- 
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ton,  with  a  view  of  the  noble  river  St.  John,  and  an 
excursion  down  the  Bay  with  shorter  trips  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  will  be  planned  and,  no  doubt, 
successfully  carried  out. 

The  Board  of  School  Trustees  and  mcnil*ers  of  the 
N.  B.  Natural  History  Society  have  extended  a  cordial 
invitation  to  the  summer  school  to  make  use  of  their 
rooms  and  appliances,  which  are  both  abundant  and 
convenient.  The  citizens  too,  when  the  time  arrives, 
will  extend  a  cordial  and  hospitable  welcome. 

The  executive  committee  and  faculty  has  this  year 
been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  several  gentle- 
men, whose  counsel  and  assistance  will  be  invaluable 
in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  school.  The  introduc- 
tion of  more  professional  and  literary  subjects  into 
the  course  will  tend  to  make  the  school  more  popular 
tiian  ever. 
THE  N.  S.   SUPERINTENDENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

It  is  with  great  regret  we  learn  of  the  resignation 
of  Superintendent  David  Allison,  LL  I).,  to  again 
accept  the  presidency  of  Mount  Allison,  at  the  end 
of  the  present  term,  October  Slst.  During  his 
regime  education  made  steady  progress,  without  the 
unrest  which  generally  marks  reform  in  the  body  of 
the  profession  itself,  or  in  the  government  outside. 
He  ruled  with  a  steady  hand,  deferential  yet  firm, 
freely  open  to  suggestion,  but  always  conservative  in 
action.  While  we  mourn  his  lo.ss  as  the  head  of  our 
provincial  educational  system,  we  rejoice  to  have  a 
man  of  his  broadness  of  view,  learning,  and  force  of 
character  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  most  imj)ortant 
denominational  educational  institutions,  as  we  know 
no  other  possible  person,  can  so  well  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  denomination,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  interests  of  the  undivided  general  puljlic  in  mat- 
ters educational.  A  man  who  is  simply  denomina- 
tional is  but  half  a  man,  or  some  other  proper  fraction 
of  the  jjcrfect  unity.  In  the  presidentelect  of  J[ount 
Allison  we  see  a  whole,  round  man.  to  whom  all  de- 
nominations may,  ami  have  now  a  kind  of  right  to 
look. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENCY  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 
'I'liegovernnienlof  Nova  Scotia,  in  its  ai>pointnunt 
of  a  new  SujH'rinteiident  of  Education  will  .see,  it  may 
be  assumed,  that  he  is  one  who  will  have  the  confi- 
dence of  the  educationists  of  our  own  province,  and 
command  resjiect  in  the  otlier  j)rovincc8.  And  as 
education  is  one  of  the  most  inipiuiant  matters 
with  which  a  provincial  government  has  to  ileal, 
tiio  country  « ill  certainly  oxpecrt  the  position  to  bo 
as  remunerative  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  more  im- 
|>urtant  departments,  and  uot  inferior  from  any  point 
of  view  to  tlie  presidency  of  one  of  our  numerous 


colleges.  The  head  of  the  provincial  system  of  edu- 
cation, every  intelligent  person  must  admit,  should 
look  like  the  head,  iind,  of  course,  should  be  the  head. 
A  contemporary  suggests  the  occasion  as  opportune 
for  making  education  a  government  department.  To 
this  we  would  reply,  that  the  i)lacid  course  of  events 
under  the  present  superintendent  does  not  press  any 
one  to  such  a  conclusion,  unless  the  storm  of  political 
intrigue  and  strife  in  educational  matters  has  attrac- 
tions superior  to  the  placidity  of  our  past  educational 
development.  The  experience  of  Ontario  is  not  re- 
assuring, we  think.  True,  the  government  would  be 
more  directly  held  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  education,  and  the  opposition  might  have  no 
no  objection  therefore  to  the  change.  But  the  spec- 
tacle of  selecting  a  minister  of  education  on  account 
of  his  ability  to  stump  a  county,  would  be  neither 
edifying  to  the  school  children,  mollifying  to  partizan 
teachers  and  trustees,  nor  specially  stimulating  to  the 
development  of  non-polemical  literature,  science,  and 
art.  Would  more  be  gained  or  lost  by  the  proposed 
change?  We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  by  attempt- 
ing to  strike  a  balance  until  the  question  appears  to 
arouse  some  public  attention. 

A  SUGGESTION. 

In  another  column  a  corresjiondent  very  properly 
draws  attention  to  the  multiplicity  of  studies  pursued 
at  the  N.  B.  Normal  School,  aiul  the  worry  and  con- 
fusion that  results  to  the  student  teachers  from  use- 
less examinations.  Mr.  Vrooni  has  been  a  student 
teacher,  and  is  now  one  of  the  board  of  examiners  for 
teachers'  license,  lie  is  in  a  position,  therefore,  to 
discuss  the  question  intelligently,  and  our  readers 
will  admit  that  he  does  so  Avith  some  force. 

It  is  clearly  an  advaTitage  to  the  student  teacher  to 
make  the  entrance  examination  final  in  such  subjects 
as  history,  geography,  English  composition,  arith- 
metic and  perhajis  some  others.  This  wonld  leave 
him  free  to  pursue  with  great  lulvantage  to  himself 
the  professiomil  subjects  of  the  normal  school  course, 
with  music,  reading,  drawing,  natural  science,  which 
subjects  are  not  so  etiiciently  taught  in  the  schools 
of  the  province.  The  nornud  schotd  instructors 
would  thus  be  relieved  from  the  drudgery  of  doing 
woi'k  that  ought  to  be  well  done  in  the  common 
schools.  If  it  is  not  well  done  it  is  evident  that  there 
wonld  speedily  be  a  stimulus  to  im])rovcment.  If 
the  camlidates  for  teachers  showed  a  comi)etent 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  before  named  on  their  en- 
trance to  the  normal  .school,  it  would  (piickly  rai.se 
the  staruling  of  the  schools  which  graduated  them, 
and  others  less  fortu mite  ought  not  to  be  slow  to  profit 
by  the  example. 
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We  hope  that  attention  will  be  given  to  the  matter 
immediately,  as  our  correspondent  suggests.  It  is 
certainly  a  waste  of  time  to  keep  student  teachers  at 
work  cramming  a  mass  of  facts  in  history  and 
geography,  and  keeping  them  perpetually  on  the  rack 
for  the  final  examination,  instead  of  giving  them 
abundant  opportunity  to  study  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  these  subjects  to  future  classes.  We  be- 
lieve many  teachers  are  graduated  from  the  normal 
school,  often  with  a  high  grade  of  license,  with  no 
definite  plan  how  to  manage  a  school  or  properly  in- 
struct a  class.  This  is,  perhap-s  not  their  fault.  It 
is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  instructors  of  the 
normal  school,  who  are  earnest  and  well-qualified 
teachers.  But  it  is  the  fault  of  a  system  that  keeps 
students  in  a  constant  ferment  on  their  standing  in 
subjects  that  ought  to  be  disposed  of  finally  on  their 
entrance  examination. 


ADVERTISING  FOR  TEACHERS. 

This  is  the  season  for  advertising  for  teachers,  and, 
in  a  few  cases,  for  schools.  It  is  somewhat  significant 
that  neither  the  best  teachers  nor  the  best  schools 
often  advertise.  It  has  to  be  done  in  both  cases 
under  certain  circumstances,  such  as  a  scarcity  of 
teachers,  but  is  not  usually  done  on  that  account. 
We  would  advise  teachers  to  beware  of  such  advertise- 
ments, especially  if  they  contain  the  words,  "  State 
salary,"  as  that  means  putting  the  school  up  for  the 
lowest  tender.  It  is  not  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher  that  will  be  considered  but  the  salary  to  be 
given,  and  in  such  districts  there  is  always  dissatis- 
faction and  a  constant  change  of  teachers. 

In  the  applications  for  both  teachers  and  schools 
there  is  much  discourtesy  on  both  sides.  Teachers 
after  obtaining  a  situation  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  answer  correspondence  further,  even  though 
they  may  have  invited  it  themselves;  and  if  the  posi- 
tion of  things  were  reversed,  would  consider  that 
they  were  being  badly  treated.  Many  secretaries  are 
even  more  discourteous  in  this  respect  than  the 
teachers  referred  to,  and  never  take  any  notice  of 
applications  save  to  fill  the  vacancy.  There  should 
be  enough  courtesy  on  both  sides  to  answer  promptly 
all  correspondents.  Again,  teachers  will  apply  to 
Inspectors  for  a  school,  and  they  expect  an  immediate 
answer  when  it  may  be  not  at  all  possible  to  give  one. 
In  no  case  after  having  applied  to  an  Inspector  should 
a  teacher  fail  to  notify  him  of  his  or  her  acceptance 
of  a  position,  aa  he  may  be  depending  upon  such  ap- 
plicant to  fill  some  vacancy.  It  is  a  good  rule  for 
any  one  when  writing  on  his  own  private  business 
to.  enclose  a  stamp  for  a  reply. 


EXAMINATIONS. 
It  is  announced  that  Dalhousi*  College  is  about  to 
hold  examinations  for  matriculation  in  various  parts 
of  New  Brunswick.  This  is  already  done  by  the 
Provincial  University  and  McGiil.  It  will  be  next 
in  order  for  Mt.  Allison  and  Acadia  to  hold  their 
examinations  here  at  the  same  time.  Too  many  such 
examinations  are  wearisome,  and  so  many  different 
standards  are  confusing.  We  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  educational  authorities  to  the  necessity 
either  of  inducing  these  different  colleges  to  accept 
our  standard  of  matriculation;  that  is,  that  of  the 
University,  or  if  that  be  not  entirely  satisfactory,  to 
so  alter  its  requirements  as  to  make  them  harmonize 
with  those  of  other  colleges.  Some  arrangement,  we 
believe,  could  be  readily  made  which  would  simplify 
matters  very  much,  and  be  of  great  advantage  to  all 
concerned. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

The  teachers,  we  think,  will  congratulate  them- 
selves that,  at  the  exhibition  to  be  held  in  St.  John 
this  year,  the  public  schools  will  take  no  part.  Once 
in  five  years,  at  least,  is  often  enough  for  a  display  of 
this  kind.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  by  far 
the  most  attractive  feature  in  the  exhibition  last  year 
was  the  educational  exhibit.  There  was  no  compul- 
sion put  upon  any  of  the  schools  to  take  part,  but 
the  work  sent  was  fairly  representative,  and  showed 
at  least  what  our  schools  are  capable  of  doing.  All 
this  was  done  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  our  teachers,  and  caused  no  little  disturbance  in 
the  work  of  the  school  year.  This  result  was  so  ap- 
parent to  many  of  our  schools  that  they  either  took 
no  part  at  all  or  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  many 
of  them  received  undeserved  censure  because  they  did 
not  take  a  more  prominent  place  or  receive  more 
honorable  mention.  If  these  school  exhibits  are  held 
too  frequently  we  will  never  have  a  general  represen- 
tation of  schools  competing.  When  the  next  exhibit 
comes  off  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  great  care  will  be 
exercised  that  well  qualified  judges  be  selected. 
Doctors,  lawyers,  clergymen  and  college  professors 
no  doubt  do  the  best  they  can,  and  their  awards  may 
suit  the  average  exhibition  committee,  but  when  it 
comes  to  judge  common  school  work,  they  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  it,  and,  therefore,  unsuited  to  pass 
judgment  on  its  merits.  In  saying  this  we  do  not 
intend  to  censure  judges  in  the  past,  for  they  have 
done  much  hard  work  gratuitously,  in  this  respect 
also  differing  from  judges  in  other  departments  in 
the  same  way  as  the  schools  differ  from  other  exhibi- 
tors in  the  matter  of  awards.  We  are  simply  making 
a  suggestion  for  the  future, 
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For  the  Review.]  .      ,.,        ,          ,,        :, 

Education  in  Newfounaland. 

Education  in  Newfoundland  has  never  undergone 
Buch  a  sifting  as  it  has  during  the  present  session 
of  the  legislature.  The  public  generally  are  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  the  ancient  system  of  education  in 
this  country  cannot  be  brought  to  a  level  with  the 
requirements  of  modern  times.  The  present  rising 
generation  have  attained  to  such  proficiency  that 
an  innovation  is  sadly  required  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  present  day;  such  being  the  case 
the  government  has  been  strenuously  working  for  the 
improvement  of  education. 

The  press  as  well  has  taken  an  active  part  in  pro- 
claiming its  claims.  Individuals  have  been  aroused 
and  have,  with  the  public,  cast  their  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  general  sentiment  of  the  island.  The  Church 
of  England  has  played  no  small  part  for  its  better- 
ment. At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Synod 
at  St.  John's  the  subject  of  education  formed  a  very 
important  part  in  the  proceedings.  A  petition  was 
drawn  up  and  sent  to  all  schools  under  Church  of 
England  Boards  throughout  the  island.  These  were 
largely  signed  and  sent  in  to  the  government.  The 
result  of  this  unanimous  appeal  was  *5,000  for  the 
improvement  of  education.  This  amount  was  voted 
under  a  Loan  Act.  Although  this  amount  was  small 
it  stopped  many  a  hole  and  opened  the  way,  so  to 
speak,  for  further  grants. 

A  Bill  has  been  passed  and  the  government  has 
voted  the  sum  of  $15,000  for  the  improvement  of 
education  in  Newfoundland. 

lion.  Robert  Bond,  Colonial  Secretary,  in  address- 
ing the  house,  said,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
to  be  derived  from  this  grant  would  be  by  raising  the 
teachers'  salaries  and  keeping  in  the  field  what  teachers 
we  have.  During  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years 
teachers,  as  soon  as  they  become  Ist  grade,  leave  their 
schools  and  go  to  the  States  or  Canada  wliere  ample 
scope  is  to  be  found  for  their  talent. 

The  Central  Board,  which  is  about  to  be  established, 
will  do  well  in  distributing  this  amount  to  raise  the 
salaries  of  teachers.  Teachers  in  Newfoundland  arc 
very  poorly  paid,  scarcely  enough  to  live  decently. 
What  is  $200  to  pay  towards  books,  clothes  and 
travelling  expenses  for  a  man?  and  yet  many  will  say 
that  tcfichers  are  well  paid  for  their  scrvicos.  To  my 
mind  a  very  few  years  hence  will  find  us  in  a  more 
progressive  position  and  brought  more  on  a  level  with 
our  neighboring  jirovinces  —  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick. 

Undoubtedly  a  great  change  has  been  wrought  in 
Newfoundland  during  the  past  few  years,  and  the 
advantages  of  education  are  certainly  better  under- 
stood and  appreciated  than  they  wore.  The  parish 
priest  has  often  to  listen  to  the  lamentations  of  the 


aged  poor  of  his  flock — that  they  cannot  read,  that 
schools  were  not  so  common  in  their  days  as  they  are 
now,  that  learning  was  not  so  much  thought  of  when 
they  were  young,  etc.,  and  many  such  will  willingly 
and  thankfully  acknowledge  the  superior  advantages 
which  their  children  and  grandchildren  possess  in 
the  present  schools  of  their  own  town  or  village. 

T    T    P 

Bonaristn.  Newfoundland.  "  •    J-  •   '-'• 


For  the  Review.) 

Normal  School  Examinations. 

Steps  should  be  taken  towards  lessening  the  amount 
of  elementary  teaching  in  the  Provincial  Normal 
School  of  New  Brunswick  by  requiring  more  of 
student  teachers  at  their  entrance  examination,  or  at 
least  by  giving  more- value  to  a  pass  at  that  examina- 
tion, so  that  their  time  in  the  school  may  be  more 
largely  devoted  to  professional  work  and  their  minds 
relieved  of  much  of  the  uncertainty  attending  the 
result  of  their  final  examination  for  license. 

At  present,  I  believe,  the  equivalent  of  an  exam- 
ination for  license  of  class  III.  is  required  of  all 
candidates  for  matriculation  into  the  Normal  School. 
Why  not  make  this  a  provincial  examination  for 
license  of  that  class  in  all  but  professional  subjects, 
so  that  those  who  pass  successfully  need  only  be 
further  examined  in  the  latter  subjects  to  obtain  a 
third-class  license  at  the  end  of  their  course?  As  it 
is  now,  applicants  for  class  III.  have  to  repeat  in 
substance  the  same  examination  which  admitted  them 
to  the  school — surely  a  needless  work  and  worry  for 
them. 

And  since  there  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  subjects 
in  the  examination  for  license  of  class  I.,  it  is  a 
serious  question  whether  candidates  required  to  pre- 
sent themselves  for  all  at  one  examination  can  do 
themselves  justice  at  the  time,  or  fully  profit  by  their 
Normal  School  course  with  such  an  ordeal  before 
them.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  required  sub- 
jects be  divided  into  two  groups,  in  either  of  which  a 
candidate  might  pass  and  obtain  a  certificate  at  any 
provincial  examination;  license  of  higher  class,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  granted  until  the  ai>])licant  has  satis- 
fied the  requirements  of  both. 

Group  A  might  include  geography,  history,  arith- 
metic and  such  other  subjects  as  arc  sujiposed  to  be 
well  taught  in  our  common  schools,  and  a  class  I., 
clas.s  II.  and  class  III.  examination  in  these  subjects 
be  olTercd  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Normal 
School,  with  tiie  understanding  that  a  certain  aver- 
age percentage  would  relieve  them  from  liaving  to 
meet  the  same  examination  again.  Grouji  B  to  in- 
clude the  higher  branches  and  professional  training, 
could  be  open,  as  at  present,  only  to  graduates  of  a 
Normal  School. 

Is  there  not  time  yet  before  the  next  sessioa  of  the 
school  begins  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  adopting  such  a  plan? 

.St.  Slo|.h,.n,  N.  n.  J-  VUOOM, 
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The  Summer  School  of  Science. 

The  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic 
Provincep  wet  at  Antigonisb,  N.  S.,  on  Monday 
evening,  July  27th,  and  continued  its  sessions  until 
Friday  August  7th.  The  Rev.  Dr.  McNeil,  President 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  placed  the  am])]e  and 
well  equipped  class  rooms  and  laboratories  of  that 
institution  at  the  disposal  of  the  School,  and  the 
pleasantness  of  the  situation  and  ample  facilities 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  interest  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

The  opening  meeting  was  held  in  the  assembly  hall 
of  the  College  at  8  p.  m.,  at  which  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Autigonish  took  part,  exrending  a  welcome 
to  the  visitors  and  expressing  sympathy  with  the  ob- 
jects of  the  school.  The  annual  address  of  President 
McKay  dealt  with  some  of  the  aspects  of  Technical 
Education,  and  his  admirable  exposition  of  the  true 
purpose  and  intent  of  manual  training,  clothed  in 
forcible  and,  at  times,  poetic  language,  received  the 
closest  attention  of  the  audience. 

The  work  and  recreation  of  the  school,  as  usual, 
were  so  admirably  blended  that  it  was  the  student's 
ideal  rest.     Take  the  programme  for  one  day  as  an 
instance:    In  the  morning  from  9  to  10  botany  is  the 
subject,  with  Mr.  Hay  and  Miss  Forbes.     The  work 
is  altogether  of  a  practical  character,  and  the  excur- 
sions and  walks  that  may  be  made  during  the  day  are 
planned  so  as  to  continue  the  work  in  this  subject, 
which  is  a  very  popular  one  with  the  school.     During 
the  remainder  of   the  morning  the  other  biological 
sections  —  physiology  and  zoology —  meet,  and  though 
the  dissection  of  parts  of  animals  is  not  undertaken 
with  the  same  relish  as  the  parts  of  plants,  any  re- 
pugnance is  soon  overcome  by  the  interest  which  the 
instructors  infuse  into  their  classes.     Dr.  M.  L.  Ang- 
win,  a  lady  physician  of  Halifax,  conducts  the  classes 
in  physiology  and  Mr.  Brittain  in  zoology.     From  12 
to  1  classes  meet  in  geology,  mineralogy  and  chemis- 
try.    Prof.  Coldwell,  of  Acadia  College,  has  charge 
of  the  first  two  subjects,  and  there  are  many  other 
practical  geologists  in  the  school  to  give  their  aid  to 
the  excursions  that  are  frequently  made  to  interesting 
localities  in  the  neighborhood.     The  chemistry  class 
is  under  the  management  of  Prof.  McAdam,  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  College,  and  the  same  practical  turn 
is    given  that   characterizes   the  other  work  of   the 
school.     In  the  afternoon  those  who  are  not  engaged 
in  field  work  or  in  taking  a  rest  have  a  varied  pro- 
gramme from  which    they  may  choose.     A   section 
was  formed  this  year  in  histology  and  the  manage- 
ment  and   use  of   the   microscope,  under  Principal 
McKay,  of  the  Halifax   Academy,  whose  scientific 


attainments  and  genial  enthusiasm  have  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  life  and  activity  of  the  school.  This 
section  meets  at  2  o'clock,  and  from  that  to  6  classes 
in  physics,  under  Principal  E.  McKay,  of  New  Glas- 
gow, in  Tonic  Sol-fa  with  Miss  Ryan,  of  Halifax,  and 
psychology  with  Dr.  Hall,  of  the  JNova  Scotia  Normal 
School,  are  held.  The  latter  section  is  a  new  feature 
of  the  school,  and  may  be  enlarged  next  year  to  take 
in  another  subject.  Dr.  Hall's  wide  experience,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  German  system  of  education, 
make  him  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  school.  In 
the  evening  one  may  choose  elocution  under  Miss 
Magee,  or  astronomy  with  Principal  Cameron,  of 
Yarmouth,  or  both.  All  who  can  be  interested  in 
astronomy  —  and  who  cannot  ?  —  remain  till  a  late 
hour,  exploring  the  wonders  of  the  heavens  under 
his  guidance.  He  loves  his  work  and  he  spares 
neither  time  nor  pains  to  make  those  who  have  the 
capacity  to  follow  him  love  it  too. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  July  29th,  the  members 
of  the  school  made  the  ascent  of  the  Sugar  Loaf 
mountain,  which  lies  to  the  northwest  of  the  town. 
No  prettier  view  can  be  imagined  than  that  presented 
from  the  top  of  the  succession  of  hills  on  the  way  to 
the  mountain.  From  the  highest  of  these  the  party 
made  a  long  halt  to  enjoy  the  glorious  panorama  un- 
folded to  the  view.  On  one  side  lay  the  town,  nestling 
amid  knolls,  the  little  river  winding  like  a  silver 
thread  amid  white  cottages  and  more  pretentious 
mansions  surrounded  with  trees,  on  the  other  stretched 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  with  the  north  shore  of 
Cape  Breton  in  the  distance. 

On  Saturday,  August  1st,  a  large  party  drove  to 
Arisaig  to  study  its  geological  features,  under  the 
leadership  of  Professor  Coldwell  and  Principal  A.  H. 
MacKay.  The  Arisaig  shore,  which  was  skirted  for 
the  last  ten  miles  of  the  journey,  is  very  picturesque, 
looking  over  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  glimpses 
here  and  there  of  Pictou  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
in  the  distance.  Arriving  at  Maccara's  Brook  the 
party  lunched.  During  the  interval  between  lunch 
some  members  of  the  school  explored  the  settlement, 
and  discussed  in  Gaelic  the  prospects  of  the  crops, 
the  political  situation,  etc.  The  Gaelic  tongue  was  a 
strange  one  to  some  of  the  party.  Here  is  a  speci- 
men: It  is  the  correct  thing  on  meeting  a  Gaelic  man 
or  woman  to  say,  "  Kimmer  hash  pain  dmich?  "  to 
which  he  will  probably  answer,  "  Play  vagh." 

In  the  course  down  the  bed  of  Maccara's  Brook  a 
fine  opportunity  was  given  to  observe  the  junction  of 
the  great  carboniferous  and  Devonian  systems.  Next 
the  coast  was  traversed  for  the  distance  of  three 
miles  toward  Arisaig,  and  the  series  of  volcanic  and 
Silurian  formations  observed  and  explained. 
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Wednesday,  August  5th,  the  citizens  of  Antigonish 
entertained  the  school  at  a  pic-nic  on  the  shore  of 
Lochaber  lake.  Over  30  carriages,  filled  with  citizens 
and  their  guests  drove  out  of  Antigonish.  The  day 
was  perfect  in  its  loveliness,  and  the  scenery  well 
fitted  to  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  lovers  of  nature. 
After  a  sumptuous  repast  had  been  partaken  of  near 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  the  table  became  transformed 
into  a  platform,  and  for  an  hour  or  more  the  feast  of 
reason  and  How  of  soul  went  on,  and  speeches  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  rapid  succession.  An  address 
to  the  members  of  the  school  was  read  by  Mr.  Manson. 
Kev.  Mr.  McLean  presided.  Supervisor  McKay  re- 
plied on  behalf  of  the  Summer  School,  and  addresses 
were  given  by  Kev.  Dr.  McNeil,  Principal  A.  H. 
MacKay,  W.  T.  Kennedy,  secretary  of  the  school. 
Principal  Cameron,  W.  R.  Campbell,  Principal  of 
the  Model  School,  Truro,  J,  Brittain  of  the  N.  B. 
Normal  School,  Prof.  Coldwell,  C.  P.  Chisholm,  M. 
P.  P.,  G.  J.  Oulton,  Dorchester,  Hon.  A.  McGillivray, 
Hon.  C.  F.  Mclsaac,  C.  B.  Whidden,  Esq.,  Dr. 
Cameron. 

The  summer  school  closed  on  Friday,  August  7th, 
to  meet  in  St.  John,  in  July  1892. 

The  following  are  the  officers  and  instructors  for 
1892. 

rrenJenl—G.  V.  Iliiy,  I'll.  B.,  Si.  John. 
Vice- rraiJcrtli— Prof.     McDonald,    Antigonish,      Supervisor 

McKay,  Halifax. 
fy-crdarjiTrtMurer  —  yii .  T.  Kennedy,  Ilalifa.!. 
Ezcculive  Comrniiire  —  Tiie  President,  the  Secrelar)-,  Principal 
A.  n.  MacKay,  Inspector  Carter,  Inspector 
Lay,   Secretary    March.    Principal   Cameron, 
Prof.  Brittain,  Supt.  Hayes. 
IxsTnrcTons. 
Aniroitomif  —  Principal  Cameron,  Yarmouth. 
Biilanij —  Principal  Hay,  Inspector  Lay,  and  Miss  Forbes. 
CliewiiMnj — Prof.  Andrews,  Mount  Allison. 
Jiltierilion  —  (Not  selected.) 

«i../w7y— Prof.  Coldwell  (Acadia),  and  Mr.  JIalthew. 
Mirrimopii — Principal  A.  II.  MacKay,  Halifax. 
MiHtratiKjy —  Prof.  Coldwell. 
Miuic  —  Miss  A.  F.  Kyan,  Halifax. 
/'/iv«iVji  —  Principal  E.  MacKay,  New  Glasgow. 
/'/ii/nnhyi/  —  (Not  selected.) 
Pi,,l<-hntn.iy—.\.  B    Hall,  Ph.  I).,  Truro. 
/f/nlmjjf — I'rof.  .John  Uritlain.  Fredericlon. 
Engliitii  /.i/fra/iirr  —  Principal  Cameron,  Yarmouth. 
ll'uiorii  iif  Kdtuntinn  —  Prof.  Eaton. 
Piilartim —  Principal  Mullin,  N  B.  Normal  School. 


Stl'pknts  of  tiik  Summer  School  ok  Scibnc 
Ml»8  Lottie  ClilT.  Fredericlon. 

"     IsjvIk'I  Kverelt,  " 

"     Annie  Harvey,  " 

"  .ianie  Harvey, 
'■  M.  A.  Clark, 
"     Sarah  U.  Duffy 


Miss  Annie  .T.  Moore, 
"    Agnes  Hamilton, 
"     Agnes  McSweeny, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Oulton, 

Miss  Marion  Scarfe, 
"     Mary  Jlosely, 
"    Agnes  Johnston, 
"     Annie  J.  Mitchell, 
'■     Ida  Wiswell, 
"     Amy  Saunders, 
"    V.  F.  McPhec, 
'•    Cecilia  Sinclair, 
"     Mary  C.  MacDonald, 
"     Angeline  O'Brien, 
"     Slary  McNeil, 
"     Symphorosa  O'Brien, 
"    Mary  Lee  .Manson, 

Mr.  W.  A.  Chisholm, 

Mr.  Ronald  Macdonald, 

Miss  Lydia  Phillip.s, 

Miss  A.  M.  Cavanagh, 

Miss  Mary  Wilson, 

Miss  M.  C.  Jack, 

Miss  Minnie  McLean, 

Mr.  D.  K.  Grant, 

Mr.  Daniel  E.  Campbell, 

.Miss  Barbara  Mclnnis, 

Miss  Mary  Reeves, 

Roderick  Dunphie, 

Mr.  B.  S.  Banks, 

.Mrs.  A.  H.  McRolH-rt, 

.Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Stewart, 

.Miss  Annie  Dewar, 

.Mr.  J.  M.  Longley, 

Miss  Alice  Slewarl,  Melro.se, 

Miss  Matlie  McKecn, 

Miss  Georgie  Wagner, 


Petilcodiac,  N.  B. 

Moncton,  " 


Dorchester, 
Dartmouth. 


Halifa.\. 


South  River,  Antigonish. 
Antigonish,  N.  S. 


Little  Glace  Bay,  N.  S. 
New  Glasgow, 

Inverness  County,  " 


West  Bay,  Richmond  Co.,  N.S. 
Annapolis  County,  N.  S. 
Pictou,  N.  S. 


Guysborough,  N.  S. 

"  County. 

Cornwallis,  King's  County. 
Barney's  River,  Pictou  Co. 


Botanical  Notes. 


Parnassia  parviflora,  a  plant  new  to  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia,  Wiis  found  at  Arisaig,  N.  S., 
by  Mr.  Brittain,  during  the  recent  session  of  the 
Summer  School  of  Science. 

Fncu.s  sernilus,  a  species  of  alga,  was  found  grow- 
ing in  abundance  along  the  Arisaig  Coast.  Its  only 
known  station  in  North  Eastern  America  (e.xcept  a 
fragment  found  at  Newburyport,  Mass.),  was  on 
Pictou  Island,  from  which  it  appears  to  be  spreading. 

The  following  secretaries  for  New  Brunswick,  of  the 
Botanical  Club  of  (Canada,  in  addition  to  those  named 
in  the  July  Rkview,  have  consented  to  act:  Helen 
T.  Gait,  Campbellton,  Restigouche ;  Hermann  C. 
HenderaoD,  Andover,  Victoria. 

Heaven  preserve  education  from  politics' 
We  cannot  expect  angelic  wisdom  and  eoraphic  zeal 
for  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  —  Prof.  Oold- 
win  Smith  at  Toronto. 
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DOMINION  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

During  the  recent  meeting  of  theN.  E.  Association 
in  Toronto,  a  meeting  of  GOO  teachers,  representing 
all  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  was  held  and  a 
Canadian  Educational  Association  formed.  The 
Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario, 
presided,  and  addresses  in  support  of  the  movement 
were  made  by  the  prominent  educationists  of  Canada 
who  were  present.  The  first  step  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  provisional  council,  with  power  to  add  to 
the  number,  the  council  to  consist  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  Education  for  the  various  provinces,  the 
presidents  of  universities,  principals  of  normal  schools 
and  the  presidents  of  all  existing  teachers  associa- 
tions. The  council  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces  is 
composed  as  follows: 

New  Brunswick.  —  Dr  luch,  Chief  Supeiintendent  of 
Schools;  Ur.  Ilarrison.  Xew  Brunswick  University ;  Eldon 
Mullin,  Principal  of  N.  B.  Normal  School;  H.  V.  B. 
Bridges,  Inspector  Public  Schools;  John  March,  Secretary 
St.  John  N.  B.  ;  F.  H.  Hayes,  Superintendent  St.  John  City 
Schools;  Rev.  Abbe  Le  Fabre,  St.  Joseph  Academy;  W.  M. 
McLean,  B.  A. ;  H.  C.  Creed,  M.  A. :  George  U.  Hay,  Ph.  B. 

Nova  Scotia. —Dr.  Allison,  Superintendent  Public  In- 
struction; Dr.  J.  B.  Calkin,  Truro  Normal  School;  Dr. 
Forrest,  President  Dalhousie  Universitv;  Rev.  Dr.  Sawyer, 
Acadia;  Rev.  Dr.  Willot,  Kings;  Rev.  Dr.  McNeil,"  St. 
Francis  Xavier;  A.  H.  MacKay,  B.  A.,  Halifax;  Ale.x.  Mc- 
Kay, President  Summer  School  of  Science,  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces; A.  Cameron,  Yarmouth;  I.  B.  Oakes,  Wolfville. 

Prince  Edward  Island. — James  Nicholson,  Superintendent 
Public  Instruction  ;  Dr.  Anderson,  Principal  Prince  of  Wales 
College,  and  President  Teachers'  Provincial  Association. 

Newfoundland. — The  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  general  meeting 
the  council  met  to  organize  and  the  following  ofiBcers 
were  unanimously  elected: 

President — Hon.  G.  W.  Ross. 

Vice-PresidenU — The  Superintendents  and  acting  Ministers 
of  Education. 

Secretary — Rev.  E.  I.  Rexford,  Montreal. 

Treasurer— E.  W.  Arthy. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  Constitution: 

Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  Drs.  Burwash,  Bland,  McLellan  and 
Mr.  Kirkland,  with  power  to  a<lvise  with  the  Provincial 
Superintendents  of  Education. 

The  following  Committee  on  Programmes  was  also 
appointed: 

Rev.  E.  I.  Rexford,  convener;  Sir  W.  Dawson,  Dr.  Mc- 
Lellan, Messrs.  Goggin,  Calkin,  Hayes  and  Anderson. 

The  Executive  Committee  were  given  authority  to 
fix  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  to  appoint 
sub-committees  on  entertainment  and  transportation. 

The  board  of  education  in  New  York  city  has 
recommended  that  "no  appointment  hereafter  made 
of  any  teacher  under  other  than  his  or  her  proper 
name  shall  be  valid."  Susie  may  be  appointed,  but 
Susan  holds  the  position. 


INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

Toronto,  the  Queen  City  of  the  west,  for  four  days, 
beginning  14th  July,  was  the  vortex  into  which,  from 
every  quarter  of  the  continent,  some  twenty  thousand, 
as  the  newspapers  put  it,  of  the  educators  of  America 
were  drawn  in  together.  The  newspaper  estimate, 
based  on  the  excess  of  arrivals  during  the  week  over 
the  normal  arrivals,  is  probably  correct  as  to  the 
number  of  visitors;  but  at  any  one  point  at  one  time 
probably  no  more  than  six  or  seven  thousand  were 
present;  and  hut  few  speakers  could  make  themselves 
heard  at  the  periphery  of  such  an  audience.  In  the 
evenings  the  mammoth  meeting  was  held  in  the 
large  rink  of  Mutual  Street,  which  was  closely  seated 
in  front  and  rear  of  the  platform  with  galleries 
around.  The  Granite  Rink  building,  with  its  fine 
exhibits  of  educational  work,  was  opened  generally 
with  a  band  in  attendance,  and  excursionists  were 
constantly  moving  to  myriads  of  points,  so  that  except 
on  the  occasion  of  the  concert  given  by  the  school 
children  of  Toronto  the  Mutual  Street  Rink  was  able 
to  accommodate  the  legions  attending.  The  morn- 
ing meetings  were  held  in  the  pavilion  of  the  beautiful 
horticultural  gardens.  In  the  afternoon  the  conven- 
tion broke  up  into  a  number  of  sections  or  departments 
which  met  in  as  many  of  the  neighboring  churches 
or  halls  procurable.  Some  of  these  section  meetings 
were  very  large  affairs.  There  was  the:  1.  Department 
of  Higher  Education,  where  a  large  meeting  of 
university  professors  discussed  matters  pertaining  to 
the  department  for  three  successive  days  and  so  on 
with  the  following.  2.  Secondary  Education.  3. 
Elementary  Education.  -4.  Kindergartens.  .5  Normal 
Department.  6.  Department  of  Superintendence. 
7.  Department  of  Industrial  Education  and  Manual 
Training.  8.  Art  Department.  9.  Music  Department. 
10.  Conferences  for  Original  Res  arch.  Our  readers 
will  see  that  to  give  an  account  df  all  that  was  said 
and  done  at  such  a  convention  h  onld  fill  our  pages 
for  a  year  to  come.  But  anything  of  that  kind  we 
never  thought  of  attempting. 

Our  cousins  from  the  States  wore  N.  E.  A.  badges 
with  an  additional  one  indicating  their  state  in  large 
letters.  The  offensive  brag  so  often  exhibited  as 
caricatures  in  the  newspaper  was  not  there.  But 
instead  there  was  an  interesting  rivalry  as  to  which 
state  was  the  most  progressive;  and  the  good  points 
of  each  were  hurled  into  the  scales  of  public  opinion 
in  turn,  sometimes  with  scale  vibrating  momentum. 
Sitting  beside  a  Mississippi  State  officer  we  asked  for 
the  name  of  a  Missouri  orator  who  was  holding  the 
platform  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  Mississippi 
knew  no  more  of  ^Missouri  than  Canada  did.     In  thi.s 
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way  we  learned  to  feel  the  bigness  of  the  continent 
and  to  realize  that  the  Republic  was  a  federation  of 
States,  each  of  them  with  room  enough  to  absorb  the 
attention  of  ambitious  men.  All  were  sound  on  the 
union  question,  some  as  if  they  loved  it,  others  as  if 
they  felt  the  duty  of  it.  Their  national  laudations 
were  always  in  good  taste.  They  claimed  an  inheri- 
tance in  our  British  flag  and  our  British  history  as 
did  the  Canadian,  and  they  loved  them  next  to  their 
own.  The  Canadian  admitted  the  claim  and  recipro- 
cated the  lore.  They  alluded  to  Independence  day, 
without  a  Canadian  groan;  to  a  patriot's  day,  without 
a  scowl  from  the  southerner;  and  they  generously 
cheered  the  Canadian  patriots  who  did  not  run  away 
from  the  borders  in  1775,  1812  and  on  subsequent 
occasions.  Sometimes  there  was  a  little  good  natured 
blowing;  but  the  Canadian  always  overspread  the 
eagle.  States,  "The  great  National  Educational 
Convention."  Canadian  Echo,  "  But  the  greatest  is 
held  in  Toronto."  And  so  it  was.  .S'.  "  The  federa- 
tion of  States  which  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific."  C.  "The  federation  of  Dominions  which 
girdle  the  world."  A'.  "00,000,000."  C.  E.  "300,000,- 
000."  Such  chafllngs,  however,  were  not  a  feature 
either  in  the  public  or  private  intercourse.  The 
visitors  were  too  polite  to  do  more  than  praise  Toronto 
generosity,  the  efficiency  of  the  Ontario  school  system, 
and  to  show  that  a  Canadian  from  the  North  Pole  or 
the  sea  was  just  the  same  to  them  as  if  he  hailed  from 
Texas  or  New  York,  and  that  we,  British  Americans, 
were  the  finest  people  on  the  globe  and  intended  to 
demonstrate  the  same  to  whomsoever  dared  to  doubt. 


Among  the  Canadians  present.  Principal  Grant, 
who  is  well  called  the  "Grand  young  man  of  Canada," 
stood  first,  and  in  fact  he  had  no  peer  as  a  power- 
ful platform  speaker.  Occupying  the  place  in  the 
programme  made  for  the  late  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald, 
he  struck  the  keynote  of  international  harmony  which 
sounded  throughout  the  whole  convention  and  was 
repeated  in  his  closing  address  on  the  "  Influence  of 
the  Schools  Nationally  and  Internationally." 

Dr.  Ross,  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  did 
honor  to  all  Canada,  for  in  personal  ability  as  a 
speaker  and  thinker,  and  as  a  man  who  had  the 
result."  of  his  work  to  show  in  the  school  system  of 
Ontario,  he  was  the  peer  of  the  ablest  representatives 
from  the  Republic.  Ins{)ector  Hughes,  of  Toronto, 
was  the  indefatigable  and  brilliant  genius  who  chair- 
manned  the  Executive  Committee  of  Toronto,  in 
receiving  the  visitors  and  providing  for  them  in  their 
various  capacities.  Dr.  Allison  and  others  frc>m  the 
Atlantic  Provinces  were  most  enthusiastically  received 
by   their  foreign   kinsmen  and  Canadian  brethren. 


The  result  on  Canadians  was  immediately  to  develop 
a  strong  Canadian  fellowship,  and  soon  badges  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  with  "  Canada  "  in  large  letters,  were 
printed  and  absorbed  without  satisfying  but  a  fraction 
of  the  demand.  ^Minister  Ross's  idea  of  a  Dominion 
Association  instantly  crystallized  into  existence  with 
a  vim  which  surprised  beyond  calculation  the  expec- 
tation of  its  promoters.  Of  the  provisional  organiza- 
tion of  this  .Association  we  give  an  account  elsewhere 
and  shall  in  future  refer  to  it. 


Such  educational  gatherings  as  that  held  recently 
in  Toronto  cannot  fail  to  have  a  most  beneficial  efifect 
upon  the  future  of  the  teaching  profession.  Toronto 
is  to-day  probably  the  best  advertised  city  in  America, 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  some  of  tlie  western 
American  cities  canvassed  for  the  honor  of  being  the 
place  of  the  next  meeting  shows  in  what  appreciation 
these  meetings  are  held  by  these  wide-awake  people 
at  least.  It  is  said  that  one  western  city  defrayed  the 
entire  expenses  of  a  large  delegation  sent  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  selection  of  that  city  as 
the  place  of  the  next  meeting.  As  far  as  practical 
experience  and  knowledge  directly  in  line  with  the 
average  teacher's  every  day  work  are  concerned, 
these  large  conventions  may  not  be  of  very  great 
value,  but  the  contact  and  mingling  with  such  a  vast 
assemblage  of  teachers,  some  of  them  among  the 
most  eminent  in  the  world,  cannot  fail  to  be  most 
impressive  and  inspiring.  The  social  aspect,  too,  of 
these  great  meetings  is  one  that  should  not  be  under- 
rated by  any  teacher. 


The  Meaning  of  Al. 


The  common,  every-day  expression,  of  the  English 
speaking  race  for  supreme  excellence  is  Al.  Its 
origin  is  peculiar.  In  1716  Edward  Lloyii,  of  London, 
began  to  publisli  a  weekly  shipping  pajicr  known  as 
Lloi/d's  List.  In  this,  as  at  first  published,  the  vessels 
were  assigned  to  classes  designated  by  the  letters  A, 
E,  I,  0,  U,  which  referred  to  the  vessels'  hulls,  while 
the  0,  M,  B,  meaning  "good,"  "middling,"  and 
"bad,"  related  to  the  vessel's  equipment.  Thus  the 
class  AG  denote  a  first-class  ship,  with  a  good  outfit, 
while  UB  was  the  designation  given  to  the  shij)  of 
the  lowest  class  witli  a  bad  outfit.  In  the  register 
printed  in  the  year  17<;o  it  is  observed  that  the  num- 
erals 1,  2,  3,  4,  were  adopted  for  the  first  time  in 
describing  the  condition  of  the  vessels'  cfjuipmeut, 
the  Roman  capitals  A,  E,  I,  U  remaining  unchanged 
as  representative  of  the  classification  of  the  hull. 
This  is  the  earliest  record  extant  of  the  familiar  term 
Al. 
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SUPERVISOR   McKAY, 
President  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science,  1891. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  is  worthy  of  our 
notice  as  one  of  the  ablest  educationists  which  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia  has  produced,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  his  being  at  the  head  of  the  Summer 
School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces  of 
Canada  for  the  present  year,  a  position  which  indicates 
more  than  a  provincial  apprciciation  of  merit.  He 
has  just  completed  his  fiftieth  year,  and,  as  our 
portrait  may  suggest,  he  is  a  man  of  commanding 
presence,  delibei-ate  in  every  pose,  his  countenance 
at  rest,  suffused  with  the  severe  cast  of  thought 
indicative  of  a  mind 
habitually  forming  its 
own  conclusions,  which 
always  inflexibly  guide 
its  purpose. 

To  this  add  an  honest 
boldness  of  speech, 
ceaselessness  of  labor, 
an  inflinching  devotion 
to  equity  and  what 
promises  to  be  of  the 
best  advantage  to  the 
public  interests  in  the 
end,  and  a  marvellous 
depth  of  consideration 
and  tenderness  for  the 
individual,  and  the 
outline  is  somewhat  as 
it  strikes  the  observer. 

Alexander  McKay 
Avas  born  in  Earltown, 
Colcliester  county,  N. 
S.,  on  the  16th  July, 
1841.  In  his  fifteenth 
year  he  taught  school 
at  Dalhousie,  in  the 
county  of  Pictou,  and  afterwards  at  Toney  River. 
He  studied  under  Dr.  Forrester  at  the  Normal  School 
in  Truro  for  two  winters,  graduating  in  the  sjiring  of 
1859  at  the  age  of  18.  Subsequently  he  taught  in 
the  counties  of  Digby,  Colchester,  and  Kings  for 
eleven  years.  In  1873  he  resigned  the  principaiship 
of  the  school  in  Wolfville  to  take  charge  of  the  Dart- 
mouth schools,  Halifax  county,  where,  for  nine  years, 
the  highest  department,  taught  by  himself,  attained 
high  proficiency,  especially  in  chemistry  and  physics. 
In  188 1  he  was  appointed  to  the  department  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Science  in  the  Halifax  High 
School.      About  this   time  he    was   associated    with 


some  of  the  professors  of  Dalhousie  University  and 
others  as  the  instructor  in  Mathematics  in  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  where  he  had  the  largest  class  in 
the  institution.  In  1884,  after  spending  twenty-four 
years  in  the  schoolroom,  he  was  appointed  Supervisor 
of  the  Halifax  schools,  which  position  he  occupies 
to-day.  Here  his  wonderful  power  for  stimulating 
and  properly  directing  educational  effort  has  been 
specially  illustrated. 

Besides  studying  exhaustively  the  literature  of 
educational  reform  abroad,  he  visited  and  studied  the 
leading  schools  of  the  continent.  In  1885  he  made  a 
special  study  of  those  of  Toronto,  Toledo,  Washington, 
New  York  and  Boston.  And  early  this  summer  he 
spent  four  weeks  in  the 
United  States  studying 
the  develojjment  of 
manual  training,  with 
a  view  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  Halifax 
educational  system; 
and  at  present  every- 
thing is  in  readiness 
for  the  opening  of  this 
department  this  fall. 
Through  his  work  in 
the  Halifax  schools, 
his  reports,  published 
from  year  to  year,  his 
work  in  teaching  asso- 
citttions.  and  his  form- 
ing of  classes  of  teachers 
in  Halifax  for  special 
work  and  study  in  the 
direction  of  advanced 
scholarship  and  skill, 
and  by  his  counsel 
otherwise,  he  has  very 
materially  aided  in  ad- 
vancing educational 
reform  throughout  the  Province,  especially  in  the  in- 
troduction into  the  curriculum  of  Drawing,  Calis- 
thenics, Tonic  Sol-fa,  Kindergarten  work,  and 
Manual  Training.  In  addition  to  such  work  he  has 
also  performed  more  than  his  share  of  the  general 
citizen's  labor;  for  we  find  him  for  sometime  a  mem- 
ber of  the  municipal  council  of  Dartmouth,  a  director 
and  examiner  in  the  old  Acadia  Science  Club,  and  at 
present  secretary  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Institute  of 
Science  for  many  years,  secretary  of  the  Provincial 
Educational  Association  since  1876,  a  Director  of  the 
Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design,  a  Director  of  the 
Halifax  Ladies'  College,  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
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Exhibition  Committee,  in  all  of  which  capacities  he 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  capacity  for  doing  work 
and  doing  it  promptly  and  well.  From  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Summer  School  of  Science  he  has  been 
one  of  its  directors  and  chief  promoters;  and  as 
President  at  the  Antigonish  session  he  directed  the 
general  work  with  his  usual  skill,  and  set  in  train 
arrangements  for  more  extensive  work  in  the  session 
of  1893. 


Astronomical  Notes. 

The  Planets  —  AuiiusT  1.5  to  Skptember  15. 

.lUl'ITEK. 

The  planet  for  tliis  season  is  the  giant  one  of  the 
solar  system,  appropriately  named  after  the  ruler  of 
gods  and  of  men.  He  will  not  be  an  evening  star  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  term  until  September  5;  for 
not  until  that  time  will  he  be  in  the  meridian  before 
midnight.  But  he  is  by  far  the  biggest  and  brightest 
and  most  splendid  object  in  the  evening  sky  —  barring 
the  moon,  of  course  —  and  he  may  be  seen  all  night 
and  until  after  sunrise  in  the  morning  during  August. 
On  August  15  he  rises  —  in  latitude  45° —  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening  and  sets  at  7  in  the  morning.  (These 
hours  are  mean  time,  and  so  are  all  others  given  hero 
unless  otherwise  specified.)  On  September  15  he 
rises  at  5.48  in  the  afternoon  and  sets  at  4.40  in  the 
morning.  He  rises  a  little  to  the  south  of  east  and 
sots  a  little  to  the  south  of  west.  The  veriest  novice 
at  star-gazing  can  easily  distinguish  him  as  the 
brightest  star  in  the  southeast  during  the  early 
evening. 

He  is  in  the  constellation  of  Aquarius  and  is  retro- 
grading, that  is,  moving  among  the  stars  from  left  to 
right.  Of  course  he  is  also  moving  across  the  sky  from 
left  to  right,  but  the  stars  sliare  this  apparent  motion 
with  him.  Tiie  other  motion,  the  motion  among  the 
stars —  and  this  is  the  motion  to  which  he  owes  the 
name  of  plmicl — can  be  eaily  observed  by  referring 
liis  position  on  successive  evenings  to  tlie  position 
of  the  stars  near  him.  The  naked  eye  is  all  the  in- 
strument needed  for  this  kind  of  ob-ervation,  but  mo- 
tion will  be  observed  in  a  shorter  time  and  in  a  more 
marked  manner  with  the  hclj)  of  an  opera-glass.  On 
the  evening  of  August  17  he  will  be  very  close  to  a 
star  of  ai)out  the  fourth  magnitude.  Phi  Aqnarii. 
The  star  will  bo  directly  north  of  him  on  this  even- 
ing, and  at  a  distance  a  little  loss  than  the  breadth  of 
the  full  moon,  but  the  distance  will  probably  seem 
much  less  than  that  to  most  eye8.  On  the  evenings 
before  the  ITtli  he  will  be  to  the  left  of  Phi;  after  the 
1 7th  he  will  move  KJowly  otT  to  the  right  towards  a 
sixth    magnitude   star  (h  or  83  Acpiarii)  which  lies  a 


little  below  the  line  joining  Phi  with  Lambda  On 
September  6  Jupiter  will  be  very  close  to  h,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  for  a  few  days  about  that  time  some 
observers  may  mistake  h  for  one  of  Jupiter's  moons. 
Mistakes  of  this  kind  are  often  made. 

A  pretty  triangle  of  stars  below  Jujjiter  will  pro- 
bably catch  the  eye  that  is  watching  him.  They  are 
the  Psi's  of  Aquarius.  One  of  them  is  a  standard  star 
of  the  fifth  magnitude,  the  other  two  are  a  little 
brighter  than  this.  The  one  nearest  Jupiter  is  a  fine 
double,  showing  yellow  and  blue  colors,  but  it  is  too 
difficult  for  a  field-glass. 

Jupiter  will  be  at  his  brightest  during  the  first  half 
of  September,  but  the  ej'e  of  the  average  observer  of 
him  will  perceive  little  or  no  difference  during  the 
whole  season  of  his  appearance  as  evening  star.  In 
this  respect  he  differs  much  from  Mars,  whose  changes 
of  brilliancy  we  were  watching  last  year.  But  Jupi- 
ter's brilliancy  is  different  at  different  times,  and  at 
l)resent  it  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  it  was  towards 
the  end  of  March  last  when  some  of  the  sharp  sighted 
readers  of  the  Review  —  the  Managing  Editor  leading 
on  —  got  their  first  glimpse  of  him  for  this  year.  He 
was  then  not  far  from  Venus,  and  as  one  of  these  ob- 
servers remarked,  he  was  "not  a  patch  to  Venus." 
At  present  poor  Venus  is  much  less  of  a  patch  to 
Jupiter.  Next  February  Jupiter's  brilliancy  will 
again  be  down  to  where  it  was  in  March,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who  then  get  the  latest 
glimpses  of  him  in  the  sunset  sky. 

Jupiter  and  his  moons  are  a  splendid  sight  in  a 
telescope,  and  nuiny  of  the  star-gazers  at  the  Summer 
School  of  Science  enjoyed  this  sight  through  the 
telescope  belonging  to  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College. 
Hut  even  where  there  is  no  telescope  one  may  get  a  peep 
at  these  interesting  appendages  of  the  jovial  planet. 
Very  good  field-glasses  will  show  all  four  of  them  when 
favorably  placed  for  observation;  and  the  smallest 
sort  of  opera-glass  will  sometimes  show  one.  Tho 
eiusiest  one,  usually,  is  the  one  named  (ianyinede, 
but  better  known  as  No.  3  An  ojjcra-glass  should 
show  at  least  this  one  on  almost  any  evening  between 
August  15  anil  September  15  The  following  will  be 
leiwt  favorable  evenings  for  seeing  No.  3:  .\ugust  16, 
19,  23,  2G,  30;  September  3,  6,  10,  13.  A  full  moon 
in  the  same  part  of  the  jky  with  Jupiter  is  not  favor- 
able to  this  kind  of  work,  but  the  star  gazer  should 
not  be  too  much  afraid  of  trying  his  glasses  in  moon- 
light; he  will  sometimes  find  it  a  helj)  rather  than  a 
hindrance  to  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 


Venus,  Mars  and  Saturn  are  of  little  interest  to 
the  stjir  giuer  at  present.  Mars  is  at  his  very  worst, 
being  at  his  farthest  distance  from  i\\<\  earth  iu  space 
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and  very  close  to  the  sun  in  the  sky.    Venus  is  nearly 
as  bad,  and  is  growing  worse  daily.     So  is  Saturn. 

Mercury  should  be  a  good  object  as  evening  star  at 
present,  according  to  the  test  books  and  journals, 
which  makes  his  greatest  elongation  the  most  favor- 
able time  for  seeing  him.  His  greatest  elongation  for 
this  season  happens  on  August  16.  That  is  one 
favorable  condition  for  observation;  but  it  is  offset 
by  two  very  important  ones.  lie  is  in  aphelion,  that 
is,  in  the  part  of  his  orbit  farthest  from  the  sun;  and 
therefore,  is  receiving  his  very  least  share  of  the  sun's 
light,  and  so  he  is  at  his  weakest  in  the  matter  of  light- 
giving.  Then  he  is  much  farther  south  than  the  sun 
is,  and  so  he  sets  soon  after  sunset,  while  the  twilight 
glow  is  still  too  bright  for  him  to  show  himself  in  his 
weakened  condition.  Given  a  clear  sky  close  down 
to  the  western  horizon,  given  also  a  good  field-glass 
and  a  knowledge  of  where  to  point  it,  and  Mercury 
can  be  seen  for  a  few  days  after  even  so  bad  a  greatest 
elongation  as  this;  but  with  less  than  these  data  it  is 
not  worth  while  looking  for  him. 


As  long  as  long  Spica  can  be  easily  seen  with  the 
eye  in  the  southwestern  sky,  so  long  may  Vranus  be 
found  with  a  glass.  But  if  not  already  well  acquainted 
with  the  small  stars  near  Spica,  it  is  now  too  late  to 
try  to  discover  Uranus  by  his  planetary  motion. 

JVepfitne  will  soon  be  in  position  to  try  our  field- 
glasses  on  him  again  in  the  evening.  On  August  15 
he  is  in  right  ascension  41i  30m  and  decl. nation  north 
20°  14',  and  rises  at  1 1.30.  On  September  15  his  place 
is  practically  the  same,  bnt  he  rises  at  9.30. 

Ves/a  was  at  her  best  this  year  in  the  end  of  June, 
but  she  is  still  within  easy  reach  of  a  small  glass.  Pick 
out  the  two  stars  in  the  handle  of  the  Milk-Dipper. 
Look  oft'  to  the  right  of  the  line  joining  them  for  a 
little  patch  of  light.  Put  your  glass  on  it,  find  you 
will  see  a  cornet-like  body  with  a  few  outlying  stars. 
This  object  is  8  Messier.  To  the  right  of  this,  at  a  dis- 
tance less  than  the  diameter  of  an  ordinary  field-glass, 
you  will  find  some  small  stars.  On  August  15  Vesta 
will  be  one  of  these  —  oue  of  the  brightest  of  them. 
If  you  make  careful  observation  for  a  few  evenings 
you  should  depict  her  by  her  motion  among  the 
other  little  fellows.  She  is  moving  among  them  to 
the  left,  and  on  Sept.  5  she  will  be  nearly  a  degree 
to  the  south  of  8  Messier.  A.   C  ameron. 

Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  August  9,  1891. 


The  Educational  Review  has  entered  upon  its 
fifth  volume.  It  is  doing  a  good  work  among  edu- 
cationists and  is  deserving  of  the  fullest  measure  of 
success. — SL  Andrews  Baacon. 


Notes  for  Teaching  Music  by  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 

TniRTEENTH    PaTKR. 
HISTORICAL   NOTES   CONTINUED. 

The  point  reached  in  the  last  article  was  the  sing- 
ing of  3,000  children  to  30,000  people  in  the  Handel 
Orchestra  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1857.  Mr.  Curwen's 
son,  Mr.  I.  S.  Curwen,  President  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
College,  London,  says  that  the  jubilee  celebrations 
this  month  (July)  are  to  commemorate  the  commis- 
sion Mr.  Curwen  received  at  a  conference  of  Sunday 
school  teachers  in  Hull  in  1841.  He  had  already 
visited  Miss  Glover  at  Norwich,  and  he  said  that  he 
believed  music  was  easy  if  only  we  knew  the  way. 
Mr.  Curwen  was  solemnly  charged  by  the  president, 
a  minister,  and  he  accepted  the  charge,  to  find  out 
the  simplest  way  of  teaching  music  and  to  get  it  into 
use.  It  was  agreed  the  system  must  be  easy,  for  the 
people  have  little  time,  and  cheap,  for  many  are  poor; 
and  true,  because  truth  prevails. 

'J  bus,  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation  of  music  was  begun 
for  children.  It  began  among  the  children  and  the 
lower  classes,  and  among  these  has  been  its  greatest 
mission.  The  Government  Inspector  of  Reformatory 
Schools  says:  "  It  works  wonders."  All  the  music  at 
Dr.  Barnardo's  homes  is  done  by  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
system.  The  hand  bell  ringers  play  from  the  letter 
notation.  At  the  Med  way  union  schools  at  Rochester 
the  boys  sing  choruses  in  three  parts  from  cantatas. 
They  can  sing  a  chant  at  sight  written  in  three  parts 
in  the  staff  notation.  Their  band  of  stringed  instru- 
ments can  play  from  either  notation,  but  prefer  the 
Sol-fa. 

The  board  school  children  to  the  number  of 
several  hundreds,  with  the  aid  of  tenors  and  basses, 
have  rendered  the  Messiah  to  a  vast  audience  in  the 
Kinnaird  Hall,  Dundee.  Lieutenant  Uavergal  R. 
N.,  in  a  paper  testifies  to  what  Tonic  Sol-fa  has 
accomplished  in  a  short  time  in  U.  M.  ship  "  Alex- 
andra," the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  flag-ship  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  admiralty  adopted  the  system  in 
1885.  The  children's  bright  singing  in  two  parts 
performs  a  work  of  mercy  in  the  Cripples'  Home  in 
Regent  Park,  making  sunshine  for  the  little  cripples. 
But  the  promoters  of  this  notation,  which  has  done  so 
much  good  in  the  world,  received  no  help  or  encour- 
agement from  the  powers  that  be.  The  only  notice 
that  it  received  from  such  was  persecution.  One  of  its 
earliest  teachers  lost  seven  out  of  eleven  schools 
which  she  visited  when  she  adopted  the  system.  Its 
pioneers  have  recei  ved  honors  from  no  educational  or 
scientific  society. 

Mr.  Curwen  kc])t  fully  in  touch  with  the  masses. 
Yet  he  was  always  leading  on  his  disciples  to  higher 
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musical  attainments,  and  climbing  the  ladder  which 
he  provided.  Many  have  become  bmrlielois  and  doc- 
tors of  music,  associates  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  vocalists  and  instrumentalists  of  repute.  A 
doctor  of  music  who  graduated  recently  says  he  be- 
lieves he  could  never  have  done  his  work  without 
Sol-fa.  Mr.  Ben.  Davies  constantly  advises  opera 
singers,  who  wish  to  read  at  sight,  to  learn  the  notation. 
This  system  has  gained  the  approval  of  such  scientists 
as  Dr.  Ilelmholtz  of  Berlin,  Sir  Joiiii  llerschel,  Mr. 
Bosanquet,  General  Thomson  iftid  Mr.  A.  Ellis.  But 
let  us  resume  the  history  of  the  notation. 

In  1858  a  clasical  concert  wss  given  in  Exeter  Ilall. 
']  his  year  Mr.  Curwcn  published  "  The  Standard 
Course."  Towards  the  end  of  1859  the  old  certificate 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  elementary,  intermediate  and 
advanced  certificates  took  its  place. 

The  ne.\t  great  event  in  the  movement  was  the 
grand  concert  and  choral  competition  of  adult  evening 
classes  in  town  and  country  on  September  4th,  1860, 
in  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  judges  were:  The  organist 
of  St.  Paul's,  the  secretary  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  the  Princij)al  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  the  secretary  of  the  iladrigal  Society  and  the 
organist  of  We.'Stminster  Abbey.  The  scholars  num- 
bered about  sixty  voices  each.  The  competition  con- 
sisted of  difficult  sight  tests  in  both  notations,  and 
each  clioir  sung  three  pieces  of  their  own  selection. 
One  of  the  competing  choirs  wiis  from  Edinburgh. 
After  the  judges  letired  to  decide  an  audience  of 
20,000  entered  the  hall  to  hear  the  singing,  1,500 
adults,  all  holding  at  lea.st  the  elementary  certificate. 

The  Tonic  Sol-fa  school  w;is  formed  in  18(i2  to  pro- 
mote thoroughness  in  teaching,  and  to  impart  know- 
ledge and  taste  to  the  teachers.  'Ihc  first  work  un- 
dertaken was  exerci-cs  in  the  analyis  of  chissic  har- 
monies. The  students  in  England  and  Scotland 
posted  their  exercises  to  .Mr.  Curwen.  In  1803  con- 
struction exercises  were  begun. 

(.To  be  continued,') 


Snnset  and  Sunrise. 


Bow  your  bcailH,  daisies  wliiUs,  daisies  white; 

Bow  your  little  lieailx,  purple  clover. 
And  shut  your  eyes  up  light,  for  soon  it  will  be  nighl— 

Tlie  sun  sets,  and  day-time  is  over. 

Lift  your  little  heads,  daisies  white,  dai-tics  white. 

And  open  all  your  eyes,  purple  clover, 
For  the  sun  is  coming  up  to  cover  you  with  light. 

And  lo  tell  you  that  the  night-time  is  over. 

—  \V.  S.    /{ted,  in  Auffutl    St.  Nicholat. 


The  Wolves. 

Ye  who  listen  to  stories  told 

When  hearts  are  cheery  and  nights  are  cold, 

Of  the  lone  woodside  and  the  hungry  pack 
That  howls  on  the  fainting  traveller's  track; 

Flame-red  eye-balls,  that  waylay 

By  the  wintry  moon  the  belated  sleigh; 

The  lost  child  sought  in  the  dismal  wood 
The  little  shoes  and  the  stains  of  blood  — 

On  the  trampled  snow.     Oh!  you  that  hear 
With  thrills  of  pity  and  chills  of  fear, 

Wishing  some  angel  had  been  sent 
To  shield  the  helpless  and  innocent, 

Know  ye  the  fiend  that  is  crueler  far 

Than  the  gaunt,  grey  herds  of  the  forest  are? 

Swiftly  vanish  the  wild  fleet  tracks 
Before  the  ritlc  and  woodman's  axe. 

But  hark  to  the  coming  of  unseen  feet 
Pattering  liy  night  through  the  city's  street. 

Each  wolf  that  dies  in  the  woodland  brown 
Lives  a  spectre  and  haunts  the  town. 

By  Sipiare  and  market  they  slink  and  prowl, 
In  the  lane  and  alley  they  leap  and  howl; 

All  night  they  snuff  and  snarl  before 

The  poor  patched  window  and  broken  door; 

They  paw  the  clapboards  and  claw  the  latch, 
At  every  crevice  they  whine  and  scratch. 

Their  tongues  are  subtle  and  long  and  thin 
And  they  lap  the  living  blood  within; 

Icy  keen  are  the  teeth  that  tear, 
Ucd  as  wine  the  eyes  that  glare. 

Children  crouched  in  corners  cold 
Shiver  in  tattered  garments  old, 

And  start  from  sleep  with  bitter  pangs 

At  the  touch  of  the  phantom's  viewless  fangs. 

Weary  the  mother  and  worn  with  strife. 
Still  she  watches  and  lights  for  life, 

But  her  hand  is  feeble  and  weapon  small, 
One  little  needle  against  them  all. 

In  evil  hour  the  daughter  fled 

From  the  poor  shelter  and  wretched  bed. 

Through  the  city's  pitiless  solitude 
To  the  door  of  sin  the  wolves  pursued. 

Fierce  the  father  and  grim  with  want 
Ilis  heart  is  knawcd  by  the  sceptre  gaunt. 

Frenzied,  stealing  forth  by  night 

With  whetted  knife  for  the  desperate  fight. 

He  thought  to  strike  the  sceptres  dead 
But  hu  smites  his  brother  man  instead. 
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Oh  you  that  listen  to  stories  told 

When  hearts  are  cheery  and  nights  are  cold, 

Weep  no  more  at  the  tales  you  hear  — 
The  danger  is  close  and  the  wolves  arc  near. 

Shudder  not  at  the  maiden's  name, 
Marvel  not  at  the  maiden's  shame. 

Pass  not  by  with  averted  eye 

The  door  where  the  stricken  children  cry, 

But  when  the  beat  of  the  unseen  feet 
Sounds  by  night  through  the  stormy  street. 

Follow  thou  where  the  sceptres  glide ; 
Stand  like  hope  by  the  mother's  side, 

And  be  thyself  the  angel  sent 

To  shield  the  helpless  and  innocent. 

He  gives  but  little  who  gives  his  tears ; 
He  gives  his  best  who  aids  and  cheers; 

He  does  well  in  the  forest  wild, 

Who  slays  the  monster  and  saves  the  child ; 

But  he  does  better  and  merits  more 

Who  drives  the  wolf  from  the  poor  man's  door. 

[The  above  poem  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  several 
years  ago,  anonymously,  and  the  authorship  still  remains  a 
mystery.] 

The  Influence  of   Trees. 

It  is  becoming  more  aucl  more  evident  every  year 
that  a  great  mistake  has  been  made  in  this  country  by 
cutting  the  land  bare  of  timber  and  leaving  the  farms 
without  adequate  shelter.  There  should  be  left  a 
wood  growth  on  all  hillsides  too  steep  to  plow,  such 
as  those  around  Springbank  and  Byron,  and  in 
patches  and  belts  along  all  slopes  that  are  subject  to 
washing  or  gullying,  and  also  a  strip  along  all  water 
courses,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  reason  for  this  is 
obvious.  Wherever  you  travel  half  the  year  you  will 
find  our  rivers  a  dirty  chocolate  color,  laden  with 
sand  and  soil.  Where  does  it  come  from?  It  is  the 
best  part  of  the  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  water 
courses,  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  farm  values 
go  down  the  rivers  every  year  for  the  lack  of  proper 
attention  to  forest  growth.  It  is  washed  by  the  rains 
from  the  fields  into  the  brooks  and  rivers,  because  the 
water's  edge  has  been  planted  up  to,  instead  of  leav- 
ing a  fringe  of  forest  cover  along  the  banks.  It  is 
washed  from  the  slopes  and  knolls  because  they  have 
been  left  uncovered,  and  the  rain,  leaking  down  and 
being  unable  to  drain  off  subterraneously,  has  carried 
the  soil  and  debris  down  the  slopes,  gullying  the 
ground,  reducing  the  farm  value  and  filling  up  the 
rivers. 

Mr.  B.  E.  Fernow,  of  the  department  of  agriculture, 
Washington,  in  a  recent  lecture  said  that  the  forest 


cover,  with  its  interposing  foliage  and  undergrowth, 
its  protection  of  fallen  leaves  and  twigs,  its  intricate 
root^system,  and  fallen  trunks  and  branches,  first  of 
all  retards  the  rain  from  reaching  the  ground,  and 
thus  , breaks  its  force,  and  then  retards  the  surface 
drainage  and  prevents  the  rush  of  water  as  over  the 
naked  soil;  and,  if  large  areas  are  being  denuded  in 
a  hilly  countiy,  the  chances  are  that  both  the  flood 
springs  and  the  flow  of  brooks  and  rivers  are  made 
uncertain,  because  the  forest,  while  it  acts  as  an 
equalizer  in  time  and  quality  of  the  watcrflow,  is  cut 
off. 

The  streams,  that  used  to  keep  the  ponds  well  filled 
for  the  saw-mill  and  grist-mill,  and  furnished  a  never 
failing  supply  for  the  farm,  have,  many  of  them,  run 
dry  in  summer.  And  yet,  with  the  warm  rains  of 
spring  and  the  melting  snow,  they  overflow  their 
banlis  and  their  swift  waters  often  carry  away  fences, 
bridges  and  embankments,  and  in  the  large  streams 
the  floods  make  sad'havoc,  destroying  a  large  amount 
of  property. 

There  is  another  influence  that  trees  have,  the 
absence  of  which  is  felt  by  the  farmers.  It  is  the 
shelter  they  offer.  Now,  with  the  country  unduly 
open,  spring  opens  late.  The  young  cattle  that  used 
to  be  turned  out  into  the  wood-sheltered  pastures, 
about  the  first  of  April,  now  are  kept  shut  up  until 
the  middle  of  May.  Peach  orchards  that  were  sure 
to  be  loaded  every  year  with  luscious  fruit  and  furnish 
a  good  crop,  now  only  furnish  an  exceptional  one; 
and  apples  seem  to  follow  the  same  rule.  Drouth  in 
summer  and  floods  in  spring  time  are  now  frequent 
and  more  destructive  because  the  spring  tree-sheltered 
belt  and  the  forest  floor  have  been  destroyed. — Lon- 
don,  Out.,  Free  Press. 

A  Plea  for  the  Public  Schools. 

Why  Should  Rich  and  Poor  Children  be  Sep.4Rated  ? 
Who  ark.  the  Philistines? 
The  private  school  may  be  more  fashionable  than 
the  public  school;  it  is  certainly  superior  in  nothing 
else.  The  typical  pupil  of  the  private  boarding- 
school  is  the  Philistine  child.  He  has  plenty  of 
money  and  spends  it  freely  on  what  only  harms  his 
better  nature;  he  is  shallow  and  sordid,  but  he  makes 
great  pretences,  and  is  supremely  satisfied  with  his 
littleness.  The  typical  pupil  of  the  public  school  is 
the  boy  who  is  not  rich  and  is  not  very  cultivated. 
His  code  of  honor  or  of  manners  is  not  burdened  by 
conventionalties;  he  values  your  son  for  his  manliness 
and  pluck,  not  at  all  for  the  shape  of  his  coUar  or  the 
size  of  his  cravat.  He  is  uncouth;  but  when  once 
real  refinement  is  brought  to  him,  he  admits  its 
charm  and  is  anxious  to  win  some  of  its  richness.     Is 
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it  not  better  for  your  own  son,  if  you  be  a  rich  man, 
that  he  avoid  the  lifeless,  conventional  boy  of  fashion; 
and  find  a  playmate  in  the  bright,  hearty,  it  may  be 
rough  boy  from  the  middle  class  or  from  the  home  of 

poverty? 

#♦***♦ 

Your  sons  must  be  made  as  refined  and  cultivated 
as  a  carefully  regulated  home-inlluence  can  make 
him;  and  then  he  must  be  sent  to  the  public  school, 
to  rub  against  the  coarseness  of  the  boy  of  :he  town. 
If  your  boy  cannot  endure  the  rough  contact,  he  is 
not  worth  an  education.  If  he  can,  he  will  be  a 
stronger  man  and  a  keener  scholar  because  of  it. 
Above  all,  he  will  give  his  less  fortunate  cnmpanion 
a  glimpse  of  cultivation  and  refinement  at  the  time 
when  it  has  power  to  lift  him.  — Chin.  Lewis  Slattery 
in  Xew  Kmiland  Mayazine  for  Auf/usf. 


Music  as  an  Aid  to  Discipline. 

Medical  authorities  give  facts  coucerning  the  power 
of  music  as  a  therapeutic  agent  that  teachers  would 
find  of  interest  and  benefit  to  themselves,  if  they 
once  saw  its  application  to  their  own  work.  Music 
is  declared  by  nerve  specialists  in  medicine  to  be  one 
of  the  effective  aids  in  curing  diseased  nerves.  By 
means  of  pleasing  melody  the  whole  nerve  system  is 
invigorated.  Insane  people  are  influenced  by  music 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  most  dangerous  are  quiet  in 
churcli  service. 

Who  has  more  to  do  with  tired  nerves  than  the 
teacher  —  not  only  with  her  own  overstrained  nerves, 
but  with  the  nerves  of  the  children  who  are  restless, 
inattentive,  and  "  out  of  sorts?"  llalf  a  hundred  are 
shut  up  in  one  room,  with  irritated  nerves,  starved  of 
fresh  air  and  oxygen,  and  it  is  a  wonder  lliat  more 
disorder,  instead  of  less,  is  not  the  resulr.  If  but 
three  or  four  words  were  allowed  to  be  prescribed  for 
the  undisciplined  schools  where  everything  is  "on 
edge,"  these  would  be  among  the  best — fresh  air, 
exercise,  music.  The  first  is  one  of  the  most  unob- 
tainable luxuries  in  the  United  States  as  school 
buildings  are  constructed.  The  second,  unless  con- 
ducted on  princi|)le8  and  sense,  only  increases  the 
nerve  tension  in  straining  after  "show"  effects.  The 
third  is  usually  considered  merely  ornamental,  and  is 
found  only  where  public  sentiment  has  reached  a  cer- 
tain point.  If  teachers  knew  the  power  of  music  as 
a  method  of  discipline,  it  would  be  considered  a 
necessity  to  hire  an  instrument,  if  one  is  not  fur- 
nisheil,  and  find  some  means  to  learn  to  play,  if  only 
a  few  familiar  aire.  This  has  not  yet  been  dignified 
into  a  "  [wr  cent."  requirement  of  teachers,  but  it  is 
to  be  hojK'd  that  some  ilay  it  will  rank  where  it  be- 
longs in  a  teacher's  oullit.     Tne  kindergjirtnci-s  make 


it  a  requirement  in  their  training  of  pupils,  and  it 
means  more  than  the  words  say  when  they  exact  it; 
for  nerves,  spirits,  ambitions,  hearts,  and  morals  can 
be  wonderfully  influenced  by  the  power  of  music  in 
the  school  room  when  happily  managed. 

At  a  recent  commencement  exercise  in  a  crowded 
opera  house  in  a  large  city,  the  audience  sat  listless 
and  breathless.  The  night  was  one  of  intense  heat, 
and  thousands  of  people  who  listened  to  the  first 
orations  with  deep  interest  had  drooped  as  perceptibly 
as  the  flowers  they  wore.  Eloquence  fell  powerless, 
and  every  breath  was  an  effort.  The  faint  applause 
of  the  last  speaker  had  scarcely  died  away,  when  the 
fine  orchestra  woke  the  audience  with  an  outburst  of 
"  Dixie."  The  magical  effect  can  only  be  imagined. 
Fans  fluttered,  smiles  beamed,  feet  tapped  the  time 
unconsciously,  and  even  the  piled  up  flower  baskets 
looked  fresher.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  house  had 
changed,  still  nothing  had  changed  but  spirits  — 
nerves;  yet  the  next  graduate  received  a  tribute  of 
interest  and  applause  not  due  for  superiority.  There 
is  never  a  school-room  of  children  that  cannot  be 
"  made  over"  when  interest  droops  by  the  skilful  in- 
troduction of  music.  —  School  Journal. 


Do  Explosions  Cause  Rain  to  Fall 

Everybody  has  remarked  the  frequency  of  rain  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  or  after  a  great  battle.  General 
Dyrenforth  has  begun  experiments  to  discover  if 
there  is  any  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between 
violent  explosions  and  rain  fall.  He  will  seek  to  re- 
produce the  conditions  of  a  great  battle,  but  instead 
having  the  explosions  near  the  earth  he  will  produce 
them  as  near  the  clouds  as  possible. 

The  first  experiment  was  made  the  other  day  near 
Wivshington,  D.  C.  Three  balloons  were  used,  made 
of  oiled  muslin,  and  inflated  with  five  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  gas,  two  part  hydrogen  and  one  part  oxygen. 
The  appartus  for  distilling  the  gases  was  a  contrivance 
adapted  especially,  by  its  simplicity  and  ease  of  trans- 
portation, for  field  work.  The  first  balloon  ascended 
to  a  height  of  about  1,000  feet.  The  gas  was  ex- 
ployed  by  a  spark  sent  over  the  wire  from  a  battery 
on  the  ground,  and  the  noise  was  terrific. 

Tiie  other  two  balloons  were  sent  up  tandem  about 
six  o'clock,  strung  to  one  wire  and  five  iiundred  feet 
apart.  There  was  an  interval  of  only  an  appreciable 
instant  between  the  two  explosions,  and  the  roar  was 
more  like  a  heavy  clap  of  near  thunder  than  the 
single  detonation  in  the  case  of  the  first  lialloon. 
The  balloons  were  shattered  into  small  fragments  that 
burned  up  as  they  slowly  descended.  Xo  rain  fell,  of 
course,  the  cxiicriuieiits  being  only  to   test   the  apr 
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paratus.  The  sheet  of  fire  caused  by  the  combustion 
of  the  gases  was  like  a  great  horizontal  disk.  Gen. 
Dyrenforth  proposes  to  use  paper  (which  is  cheaper) 
hereafter,  and  will  form  a  line  a  mile  or  two  long,  if 
desirable,  for  simultaneous  explosion.  This  month 
some  practical  tests  will  probably  be  made  in  the  arid 
districts  of  Kansas  and  the  Texas  Panhandle. — School 
Journal. 

A  Born  Courtier. 

A  pretty  story  is  told  concerning  a  royal  compli- 
ment paid  to  the  late  Emperor  William  of  Germany 
by  a  tiny  subject.  During  a  stay  of  the  Emperor  at 
the  fashionable  watering  place  of  Ems,  that  monarch 
paid  a  visit  to  a  large  orphan  asylum  and  school  that 
was  under  government  patronage.  After  listening 
with  much  interest  to  the  recitations  of  several  of 
the  classes,  his  majesty  called  to  him  a  bright, 
.flaxen-haired  little  girl  of  five  or  six  years  of  age,  and, 
lifting  her  into  his  lap,  said: 

"  Now,  my  little  fraulein,  let  me  see  how  well  you 
have  been  taught.  To  what  kingdom  does  this 
belong?"  and  taking  out  of  his  pocket  an  orange,  he 
held  it  up  to  her. 

The  little  girl  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and,  looking 
timidly  up  to  the  Emperor's  face,  replied: 

"To  the  vegetable  kingdom." 

"Very  good,  my  little  fraulein;  and  now  to  what 
kingdom  does  this  belong?"  and  he  drew  out  of  his 
pocket  a  gold  piece,  and  placed  it  on  the  orange. 

Again  the  little  girl  hesitated,  but  soon  replied: 

"  To  the  mineral  kingdom." 

"  Better  and  better,"  said  the  Emperor.  "  Now 
look  at  me,  and  say  to  me  what  kingdom  I  belong." 

At  this  question  there  was  an  ominous  silence 
among  the  teachers  and  visitors,  who  were  listening 
with  much  interest  to  the  royal  catechism.  Could 
she  make  any  other  reply  than  "To  the  animal 
kingdom?" 

The  little  girl  hesitated  long,  as  if  perplexed  as  to 
what  answer  she  would  give.  Was  the  Emperor  an 
animal?  Her  eyes  sought  those  of  her  teacher  and 
her  schoolmates.  Then  she  looked  up  into  the  eyes 
of  the  aged  Emperor,  and,  with  a  half-startled,  half- 
frightened  look,  as  if  she  were  evading  the  question, 
replied,  "To  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  And  no  one 
who  knew  the  Emperor  could  doubt  it. — Household 
Words. 


Manchester's  Big  Canal. 
A  most  interesting  and  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  English  commerce  took  place  recently 
at  the  Mersey  terminus  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal. 
At  Eastham  Ferry — a  pretty  spot  much  frequented, 
especially  in  the  summer  months,  by  Liverpool  holi- 
day makers — the  great  locks  were  opened,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  tidal  water  of  the  Mersey  was  admitted 
into  the  magnificent  "ditch"  which  next  year  will 
turn  Manchester  into  a  seaport.  The  Manchester 
Canal  is  one  of  the  very  finest  engineering  achieve- 
ments'of  the  century — finer,  in  some  respects,  than 
the  most  famous  of  them  all,  the  Suez  Canal.  Just 
three  years  and  eight  months  ago  the  first  sod  was 
turned  on  the  scene  of  yesterday's  operations.  A 
little  while  longer,  and  the  tall  masts  of  ocean  ships 
will  overtop  the  factory  chimneys  of  Salford  and 
Manchester,  and  monster  steamers  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  glide  through  the  cornfields  of  Cheshire. 
There  is  at  least  one  geutleman,  Mr.  Ismay,  of  ship- 
building fame,  who  hopes  to  head  the  procession  of 
ships  next  year  from  the  Mersey  to  Salford  Docks  in 
a  seven-thousand  ton  steamer  of  his  own. — London 
Daily  News. 


Resources  of  Nova  Scotia. 


The  newly  appointed  assistant  under  secretary  of 
state  for  the  English  war  office.  Sir  Arthur  Ilalibur- 
ton,  is  the  youngest  son  of  the  famous  Nova  Scotian, 
Judge  Haliburton,  ("Sam  Slick.")  Sir  Arthur  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  Halifax. 


Nova  Scotia  is  marvellously  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources. Within  its  limits  there  are  far  more  valu- 
able minerals  than  are  known  in  any  other  territory 
of  equal  size — coal,  gold,  iron,  manganese,  antimony, 
marble,  gypsum,  limestone,  and  sandstone  being 
found  in  great  abundance.  There  is  scarcely  a  county 
in  the  province  from  one  end  to  the  other  in  which 
valuable  deposits  of  one  or  more  of  these  minerals  do 
not  exist.  Its  extensive  forests  afford  the  best  facilties 
for  profitable  lumbering  and  shipbuilding;  its  rivers, 
lakes,  and  coast  waters  teem  with  fish;  its  fertile 
valleys,  productive  mountain  slopes,  and  inexhaustible 
marshes  are  adapted  to  every  variety  of  agriculture, 
and  its  equable  insular  climate,  free  from  all  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  of  wet  and  drought,  is  surpassed  by 
that  of  few  countries  in  the  world.  The  land  on 
which  the  New-Englanders  settled,  and  of  which 
large  tracts  were  freely  given  them,  consisted  of  the 
famous  dikes  in  the  center  of  the  province,  together 
with  many  acres  of  the  almost  as  fertile  upland  near. 
The  two  townships  of  Morton  and  Cornwallis,  in 
which  many  located,  form  part  of  the  "  Garden  of 
Nova  Scotia,"  as  fine  an  agricultural  and  fruit  growing 
country  as  any  in  the  world,  stretching  eastward  and 
westward  between  the  adjacent  mountain  ranges  in  a 
soft,  ever  changing,  luxuriant  landscape,  on  which, 
almost  uninterrupted,  clear  blue  sky  looks   down. 
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The  New  England  peojile  who  first  settled  in  this 
charming  region  have  transmitted  to  their  descend- 
ants solid  moral  qualities  and  a  high  degree  of  intel- 
ligence. In  education  the  county  of  Kings  is  foremost 
and  I  know  no  part  of  the  continent  where  purer,  I 
had  almost  said  so  jiure,  English  is  spoken,  or  so  few 
solecisms  in  speech  are  heard. — Harpefs  Bazar. 


The  Influence  of  the  Schools. 

'There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  spread  of 
education  has  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  young 
people  who  enjoyed  its  advantages  discontented  with 
life  on  the  farm,  and  to  cause  them  to  crowd  into  the 
cities  and  apply  thcnLselvcs  to  professions  and  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  The  superintendent  of  education 
for  the  province  of  Ontario,  where  the  public  school 
system  is  probably  as  thorough,  complete,  and  satis- 
factory as  in  other  part  of  the  continent,  shows  that, 
so  far  as  that  province  is  concerned,  the  system  haa 
not  had  the  supposed  result.  Of  the  pupils  who  left 
the  high  schools  last  year,  only  330  matriculated  into 
the  universities,  and  1,101  went  into  mercantile  life, 
while  9,.')00  returned  to  the  farms.  In  the  face  of 
these  figures  there  is  not  much  room  for  the  belief, 
that  the  schools  tend  to  push  j)upils  into  pursuits 
that  are  already  overcrowded. — Halifax  Daily  Eclio. 


The  University  of  Paris. 


What  is  usually  called  "  The  University  of  Paris,'' 
but  what  is  in  reality  only  an  aggregation  of  several 
dilTercnt  faculties,  is,  without  doubt,  the  largest 
educational  institution  in  the  world.  Last  year  it 
had  a  schohistic  population  of  10,174,  which  is,  how- 
ever, a  decrease  of  about  200  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Of  this  number  1,080  were  foreigners, 
representing  thirty-five  different  countries.  Kussia 
sent  the  largest  contingent,  namely,  202.  Next  in 
order  come  North  America  with  167;  but  as  Alcxico 
is  separately  reported  this  must  refer  chiefly  to  the 
United  States.  There  were  149  Romanians,  93  Turks, 
and  03  Jluglishmen.  The  other  lands  represented 
fall  below  fifty,  six  having  but  a  single  representative. 
The  great  majority  of  foreigners  —  759  —  was  in  the 
school  of  medicine.  The  entire  number  of  female 
students  was  152.  Of  this  number  123  were  in  the 
medical  department;  92  were  Russians,  17  French,  7 
English,  and  but  one  American.  In  the  department  of 
science  there  were  19  ladies,  nine  of  them  Russians, 
and  six  Krench.  One  of  the  latter  received  the  doc- 
tor's degree  with  the  higliest  possible  honors.  The 
faculty  of    rrotestant    theology   report  29    regular 


students.  Strangely  enough  this  faculty  is  supported 
by  the  state,  while  the  Catholic  faculties  were  dis- 
established in  1885.  The  salaries  of  the  French  pro- 
fessors vary  from  15,000  francs  in  Paris  to  0,000  in 
the  provincial  cities.  France  has  within  the  last  few 
years  undergone  a  most  remarkable  educational  re- 
vival in  all  departments.  It  is  said  to  be  more  heavily 
burdened  with  debt  that  any  other  European  country, 
yet  its  appropriations  for  the  cause  of  education  have 
been  increasingly  liberal  from  year  to  year,  almost 
from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  present 
republic. 


A  Dog's  Sagacity. 

"One  summer  an  ordinance  was  jjiussed  by  the 
village  trustees  requiring  all  dogs  to  be  muzzled. 
Pedro  was,  instead,  fastened  with  a  peculiarly  made 
chain  which  had  once  done  service  in  a  suction  pump. 
It  wiis  not  heavy,  but  one  would  never  forget  the  odd 
shape  of  its  links.  A  hole  was  cut  through  the  side 
of  a  workshop,  and  the  chain  wiis  fastened  with  a 
strong  staple  to  a  joist  which  was  exposed  when  the 
hole  was  cut.  Pedro  was  a  very  unwilling  prisoner 
fora  week,  when  one  morning  he  was  discovered  lying 
on  the  doorstep  —  collar,  chain,  and  staple  gone. 
He  had  gnawed  the  staple  out,  and  had  pulled  the 
collar  off  over  his  head.  None  of  the  fastenings 
could  be  found,  high  or  low.  Two  years  afterward 
the  chain  and  collar  were  dug  out  of  a  pile  of  ashes 
in  the  far  back  end  of  the  lot.  The  diggers  knew 
that  Pedro  had  buried  them.  They  whistled,  and  he 
soon  came  bounding  to  the  spot,  expecting  fun  of  some 
kind.  The  diggers  pointed  to  the  chain.  Pedro 
looked  down  at  it,  smelled  of  it,  dropped  his  tail  be- 
tween his  legs,  cowered,  and  whined  pitcously  for 
mercy,  knowing  his  guilt  was  found  out  at  last." — 
Buffalo  Express. 


The  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Nicholson, 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  gives  the  total  number  of 
school  districts  at  the  end  of  189(1  as  539,  and  the 
total  number  of  teachers  employed  529,  of  whom  270 
were  men  and  253  women.  P.  E.  Island  is  the  only 
province  in  which  the  male  out-number  the  female 
teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  22,530 
and  the  percentage  of  attendance  55.43.  The  amount 
paid  by  the  government  for  education  the  past  year 
was  ^131,920.04.  The  amount  raised  by  local  taxation 
was  37,223.  The  grand  total  paid  by  the  government 
and  district  fi)r  public  educition  lust  year  was  .*150,- 
S50.  The  superintendent  dwells  on  the  importance 
of  the  study  of  agriculture  being  encouraged  in  the 
schools. 
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The  line  which  divides  trees  from  shrubs  is  a  pure- 
ly arbitrary  one,  and  an  attempt  to  separate  them  is 
often  unsatisfactory.  A  division  based  on  habit 
rather  than  on  size  seems  upon  the  whole,  more  easily 
applied  than  any  other  and  therefore  less  objection- 
able. So  for  the  purpose  of  this  work,  I  have  consid- 
ered as  trees  all  woody  plants  which  grow  up  from 
the  ground  with  a  single  stem,  excluding  all  such  as 
habitually  branch  at  the  ground  into  a  number  of 
stems,  whatever  size  or  height  they  may  attain. — Dr. 
Sargent,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


During  Dr.  David  Allison's  previous  presidency  at 
Mt.  Allison  he  had  occasion  to  lecture  the  students 
on  some  breach  of  discipline,  and  chose  before  prayers 
as  the  time  for  doing  so.  But  the  effect  produced 
was  largely  discounted  when,  opening  the  Bible  at 
random,  he  read:  "Lord,  remember  David  and  all 
his  afflictions." —  Methodist. 


EDUCATIONAL  OPINION. 

This  problem  of  how  to  get  the  best  teachers  is  too 
large  to  be  discussed  here,  but  it  must  be  solved  if 
the  school  is  to  serve  the  state  efficiently.  That  every 
future  citizen  shall  be  taught  to  read  is  much.  That 
he  shall  be  taught  to  observe  and  think  is  more.  But 
that  he  should  learn  to  love,  admire  and  revere  that 
which  is  worthy,  and  hate  that  which  is  unworthy,  is 
most  of  all. — Principal  Grant  at  Toronto. 


It  would  be  a  wise  provision  if  the  holidays  were 
extended  so  that  the  first  two  weeks  in  August  were 
included  in  vacation.  These  are  generally  the  hottest 
weeks  of  the  summer,  and  as  a  general  thing  pupils 
do  not  attend  the  school  in  force,  only  a  few  stragglers 
getting  in.  A  new  feature  has  been  added  in  some 
districts  in  respect  to  the  salary  of  teachers.  By  dis- 
charging a  teacher  at  the  end  of  June  and  hiring 
another  at  the  beginning  of  August,  the  four  weeks 
pay  during  vacation  is  saved.  There  are  trustees 
who  think  this  is  something  to  be  proud  of  in  their 
way  of  financing.  The  great  majority  of  schools  in 
this  county  begin  this  term  with  new  teachers,  which 
is  neither  to  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  nor  the  district. 
— Fredericton  Gleaner. 


1  do  not  know  that  an  effect  of  summer  migration 
on  the  country  schools  is  often  observable.  Excep- 
tional instances  exist,  and  cases  may  be  numerous. 
The  increasing  disposition  of  families  to  jtrolong  their 
stay  in  the  country  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city 
school  vacation  suggests  that  the  time  may  not  be  far 
distant  when  those  who  control  the  village  schools 


will  adjust  the  terms  and  studies  so  as  to  enable  child- 
ren from  the  city  to  continue  work  during  a  portion 
of  their  stay.  The  similarity  of  courses  in  all  graded 
schools  favors  this  transfer,  and  by  painstaking  a  fair 
adjustment  might  be  reached.  This  would  take  away 
from  many  city  families  a  chief  objection  to  prolong- 
ing their  soj"t;ru,  and  would  result  in  a  positive 
benefit  to  the  inhabitants.  Lacking  some  such 
arrangement,  the  migratory  habit  must  soon  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  private  schools  in  some  districts 
to  accommodate  temporary  residents.  —  Edward 
Hungeiford  in  Aitgitst  Century. 


TOPICS  OF  INTEREST. 


An  expedition  under  the  auspices  of  Bowdoin  College  is 
to  start  this  summer  to  explore  Labrador.  There  is  said  to 
be  a  fall  on  the  Grand  River  over  2,000  feet  high.  This  is 
probably  erroneous.  To  what  government  is  Labrador 
attached?     What  are  its  products? 

The  population  of  London,  according  to  the  census  of 
1891,  is  5,663,330.  Its  population  is  thus  larger  than  that 
of  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Canada  has  the  advantage  over  every  other  country  in 
North  America  in  furnishing  the  shortest  route  to  Europe. 
From  New  York  to  London  is  3,050  miles;  from  Halifax  to 
London  is  2,700  miles.  A  company  has  been  incorporated 
to  build  a  railway  across  Newfoundland  to  connect  by  steam 
ferry  with  Cape  Breton  and  from  thence  connecting  with 
continental  railways.  By  this  route  over  two  days  will  be 
saved  as  compared  with  the  New  York  route.  The  St- 
Lawrence  route  is  already  preferable  for  perishable  goods, 
and  Montreal  is  becoming  the  distributing  point  for 
Mediterranean  fruits. 

Very  great  comfort  is  extracted  from  the  fact  (especially  by 
nations  whose  navies  are  weak)  that  two  Chilian  iron-clads 
were  sunk  by  torpedos.  The  torpedo  used  in  this  tight  was 
that  known  as  the  ^Yl^itehe^^d.  It  is  about  fourteen  feet 
long  and  is  propelled  by  an  apparatus  in  its  stern.  In  the 
bow  is  a  charge  of  dynamite.  The  great  danger  of  such  a 
missile  is  that  its  course  is  apt  to  be  erratic  and  it  is  quite  as 
liable  to  return  to  injure  friends  .is  enemies.  What  is 
dynamite?     What  is  meant  by  the  term  iron-clad? 

Fears  are  expressed  in  the  United  States  lest  the  govern- 
ment should  run  short  of  money.  The  last  congress  wus  a 
verv  extravagant  one  and  used  about  a  billion  of  money. 
The  pension  liabilities  were  also  greatly  added  to.  Who 
pays  the  taxes  ?  How  are  they  collected  ?  What  is  the 
Canadian  revenue?  Why  does  the  United  States  pay 
pensions? 

The  ruler  of  Spain  is  Alfonso  XIII.,  (aged  about  four  years) 
with  his  mother  as  regent;  Portugal,  Charles  I.;  Russia, 
Alexander  III.;  Austria,  Francis  Joseph  I.;  France,  President 
Carnot;  Italy,  Huinbcrl  I.;  Germany,  William  IH. ;  Great 
Britain,  Victoria  —  also  Empress  of  India;  Denmark.  Chris, 
tian  XL;  Belgium,  Leopold  II.;  Netherlands,  Princess  Wil- 
lielniina,  wilh  her  mother  as  regent;  Greece,-  George  I.  ; 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Oscar  11. 
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A  new  era  will  open  for  Australia  when  the  transcon- 
tinental railroad  is  finished.  In  the  south  098  miles  of  the 
roati  are  already  completed  between  the  port  of  Adelaide 
and  An"le  Port.  In  the  north  the  railroad  has  been  com- 
pleted from  Port  Driven  south  as  far  as  Pine  Creek.  The 
distanee  yet  to  be  covered  is  1,098  miles,  of  which,  it  is 
thought,  nearly  half  will  be  built  this  year.  Most  of  the 
country  through  which  the  road  passes  can  obtain  plenty  of 
water  by  means  of  artesian  wells. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 

The  following  teachers  have  passed  the  Elementary  exam- 
ination since  our  last  announcement:  Miss  Laura  Howell, 
Dartmouth,  Halifax:  Miss  Catherine  Major,  Dartmouth, 
Halifax;  Herbert  M.  (ireenough,  Petpeswick,  Halifax; 
Clarence  H.  Grecnough,  Petpeswick,  Halifax;  Miss  Nellie 
Graham  Fulton,  Spry  Bay,  Halifax;  Miss  Mabel  Fulton, 
Sheet  Harbor,  Halif:ix;  Miss  Jessie  Fulton,  Upper  Stewiacke, 
Colchester. 

The  N.  B.  Normal  School  re-opens  on  the  1st  of  September. 
Prin.  Mullen  has  received  over  260  applications  already. 


Mr.  McKnight,  of  the  N.  B.  University,  has  taken  charge 
of  the  Superior  School,  Keswick  Ridge,  with  Miss  Carrie 
Jewett  as  assistant. 

Mr.  Mason  R.  Bcnn  has  assumed  the  principalship  of  the 
Edmundston,  N.  B.,  Superior  School. 


Miss  Mary  Kingsley  Tibbits,  B.  A.,  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  the  Gagctown,  N.  B.,  Grammar  School,  the  first 
instance  in  New  Brunswick  of  a  lady  being  appointed  to 
the  principalship  of  a  grammar  school.  Miss  Tibbits  is  a 
young  lady  of  superior  education  and  ability,  and  the 
Review  wishes  her  every  success. 


The  new  high  school  building  at  St.  Martins  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion  and  will  be  in  readiness  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  terra.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very 
handsome  building. 

Mr.  N.  W.  Brown,  A.  B.,  formerly  principal  of  the  Mill- 
town  gchooU,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Petitcodiac  Superior 
School. 


assistant  in  the  East  End  School  of  the  same  town.  Thomas 
McGarrigle,  A.  B.,  of  Fredericton,  has  a  fine  scholastic 
position  also  in  Vancouver. 

Lately  quite  an  addition  has  been  made  to  the  school 
library  at  Moore's  Mills,  N.  B.,  consisting  of  over  thirty 
volumes  of  standard  works. 


Through  the  representations  of  Mr.  Wallace  Broad,  one 
of  the  school  trustees  of  this  town,  the  public  schools  here 
have  been  presented  with  a  fine  collection  of  rocks  and 
minerals  by  the  Geological  Survey  Department  at  Ottawa. 
—St.  Stephen  Courier. 

PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Rupert  Hanson,  A.  B.,  formerly  of  Petitcodiac, 
it  is  understood,  has  been  appointed  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Sussex  Grammar  School,  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  S.  F.  McLeod. 


The  Superior  School  at  Harvey  Station,  N.  B.,  ha.s  been 
0|iCDed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  David  Gctford  and  Miss  Minnie 
GlondcDDing,  both  new  teachers. 

Mt.  Allison  University  opens  Sept.  24th  under  its  new 
president,  Dr.  Allison.  The  Ladies'  College  and  Con.ser- 
vatory  of  Musir,  imil  the  Ladies'  Academy  i)])en  on  the  :jrd 
September. 

F.  M.  Cow|>erlliwuitu,  A.  B.,  late  grammar  school 
maiiter  of  Dathurst,  him  just  been  appointed  to  the  principal- 
«hip  of  the  Central  Street  School,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  and 
.liihn  McMillan,  A.  B.,  formerly  of  the  Su|)erior  School, 
River  Charlo,  Restigouche  County,  has  been  ap])ointed  first 


Everyone  acquainted  with  Mr.  S.  F.  :McLeod,  late 
principal  of  the  Sussex  Grammar  School,  will  wish 
him  success  in  his  new  position — that  of  agent  and 
business  manager  in  St.  John  of  the  Confederation 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

Miss  Annie  McLean,  of  Kent  Co.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  St.  Stephen  Board  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Rideout.  Miss 
Alice  Robinson,  we  are  glad  to  see,  resumes  her  work 
in  the  Marks  Street  School. 

aUESTION  DEPARTMENT. 
D.  Will  you  kindly  name  the  plants  herewith  sent  ?    Both 
are  orchids.     No.  1  is   Calopogon  pHlrhelliu  ;    No.   2,   Pogonia 
opli  iogloMoidta. 

Rbader. -Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through  the  next 
issue  of  the  Review  regarding  the  following  (juestions? 

1.  As  I  wish  to  make  a  collection  of  butterflies  and  dif- 
ferent insects,  describe  process  of  depriving  them  of  life 
and  how  to  preserve  them  afterwards— if  arsenic  is  em- 
ployed, etc. 

3.  About  the  first  week  of  June,  I  noticed  birds  unknown 
to  me,  one  was  of  a  red  hue  about  the  size  of  a  greybird. 
Its  mate  was  grey  or  of  u  brownish  grey  hue.  The  red  one 
was  a  beautiful  songster.     Please  name. 

1.  Catch  butterilies  with  an  insect  net.  Take  them 
by  the  thorax  so  as  not  to  injure  the  wings,  and  if  you 
have  a  small  vial  of  chloroform  or  benzine,  put  a  drop 
or  two  on  its  body,  if  you  have  no  chemical;  compress 
the  thorax  rapidly  and  lirmly.  The  nerve  gonglia  of 
the  insect  are  mostly  situated  in  the  thoracic  region, 
so  that  compression  of  the  thorax  is  the  nearest 
erjuivaient  of  concussion  of  the  brain  in  vertebrates. 
Don't  kill  by  the  cruel  method  of  sticking  a  pin 
through   the   body,  as  the  insect  may  live  for  days 
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before  death  may  ensure  from  such  treatment.  Then 
spread  the  butterflj's  wings  out  on  a  drying  board  in 
the  direction  you  wish  to  Lave  them  remain.  Pin 
them  in  that  position  until  they  are  immovable. 
Then  drive  a  long  pin  I  wo  thirds  through  the  body 
and  stick  the  point  of  the  pin  in  the  soft  bottom  of 
a  dust-proof  shallow  box,  containing  camphor  or  ben- 
zine to  ward  of  the  attacks  of  small  insects  on  your 
specimen.  For  beetles,  use  chloroform,  benzine,  or 
other  suitable  poison  to  kill,  and  pin  through  one  of 
the  wing  covers  in  preference  to  the  centre  of  the 
body.  They  are  not  so  troublesome  to  prepare  or 
preserve  as  the  buttertlies. 

2.  Carpodacus  purpureus  {Puri^le  Finch),  or,  as 
it  is  generally  called  in  English,  the  Crimson  Finch. 

Q.  The  last  qut'stion  in  analysis  of  Sentences  in  last 
Review  may  be  analyzed  as  follows: 

Compound  Sentence. — A  Prin.  "It,"  subj.j 
"may,"  verbj  "seem  a  little  extraordinary,"  subj. 
comp. 

la'  Noun  sub.  in  apposition  to  "it.''  "This 
prince,"  subj.;  "acquired,"  verb;  "the regard,"  obj.; 
"of  his  subjects,"  en},  of  obj.;  "not  only,"  extens. 
of  manner,  degree;  "  notwithstanding  his  cruelty," 
nic,  extens.  cause,  concession;   "that,"coMW. 

B.  Prin..  ("he"),  subj.;  "was,"  verb;  "the 
object,"  etc.,  obj.;  "of  their  hatred,"  enl.  of  obj.; 
"  never,"  extens.  of  time;  "  but,"  conn. 

C.  Prin.  "he,"  stibj.;  "seems,"  verb;  "  to  have 
possessed,  even  in  some  degree,"  etc.,  subj.  com. 


BOOK  KEVIEWS. 


Tennyson's  Enoch  Abden,  with  Inlroduclion  and  Notes 
by  W.  T.  Webb,  M.  A.  Price  2s.  London :  McMillan  &  Co., 
and  New  York.  A  neatly  printed  and  valuable  contribution 
to  Tennysonian  literature.  It  contains  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Tennyson  as  a  man  and  poet,  with  the  characteristics  of 
his  verse,  and  a  review  of  Enoch  Arden,  followed  by  the 
text  and  copious  notes  thereon. 


Anecdotal  Life  op  Siii  .Joun  A.  Macdonald,  by  E.  B. 
Biggar.  Price  50  cents.  .John  Lovell  &  Son.  publishers, 
Montreal.  This  work  should  have  a  large  ciiculation  because 
the  sketches  and  anecdotes  are  interwoven  with  Canadian 
political  life  for  the  past  lialf  century;  and  the  book  is  enter- 
taining on  its  merits. 


McGiLL  University  Calendar.  —  The  calendar  for  this 
well-known  inslilution  for  1891-92  li.is  been  received.  It  is 
full  of  interesting  matter. 

Duty,  A  Book  for  Sciu.ols,  l)y  .lulius  H.  Seelye,  D.  D., 
LL.D.,  late  President  of  Amherst  College.  Price  30  cents. 
Publishers:  Ginn  vt  Co.,  Bo.>;ton.  This  lUlle  work  of  sixty 
pages  contains  ihc  jKiinls  of  plain,  clear  talks  to  children,  and 
is  suitable  for  teachers  of  early  grades. 


A  Primary  Word  Book  by  Sarah  E.  Buckbee,  New  York, 
embracing  thorough  drills  ia  articulation  and  all  the  difli- 
eullies  of  spelling  and  sound.  Price  80  cents.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  publishers,  Boston.  This  is  a  collection  of  what  has 
proved,  according  to  the  author,  a  successful  experience  of 
many  years  in  teaching  the  elements  of  language  to  primary 
children.  The  exercises  are  simple,  and  arranged  on  scientific 
principles. 


American  Liteuatlke:  An  elementary  textbook  for  use 
in  High  Schools  and  Academies,  by  Julian  Hawthorne  and  ^ 
Leonard  Lemmou.  Price  $1.2.5.  Publishers:  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston.  This  admirable  compendium  of  over  300  pages 
gives  sketches  and  portraits  of  over  300  men  of  letters  of  the 
United  Slates,  dating  from  Capt.  John  Smith,  annalist,  of  the 
colonial  period,  down  to  the  writers  of  to  day.  With  the 
more  important  writers  it  deals  very  fully,  gives  large,  full 
page  porliaits  and  biographical  sketches,  with  estimates  of 
their  liltiary  powers  and  selections  from  their  writings.  It 
cannot  fail  to  render  valuable  service  to  students  of  United 
States,  literature. 

Gkay's  Poems,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  John  Brad- 
.shaw,  LL.  D.  Price  Is.  9d.  MacMillan  &  Co.,  publishers, 
London  and  New  York.  Students  of  literature  will  welcome 
this  excellent  little  volume,  in  which  are  published,  with 
copious  notes,  the  chief  poems  of  Thomas  Gray,  including 
the  "Elegy."  

Current  Periodicals. 

The  Ceiilurv  for  August  contains  portraits  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  and  the  Empress  his  wife,  with  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  young  ruler  who  wields  the  sceptre  of  that  Em- 
pire.... In  the  Jfeif  England  Magazine  for  August  a  Harvard 
senior  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  public  school  as  a  remedy 
for  American  philistinism  or  narrowness. ..  .<SV.  Nicholas  for 
August,  the  midsummer  number,  contains  a  variety  of  inter- 
esting reading  matter  suitable  for  vacation. ..  .ffarrfm  and 
Forest,  New  York,  contains,  in  its  issue  of  August  5th,  the 
following  among  other  excellent  articles:  An  Object  Lesson 
in  Roadbuilding,  New  Hampshire  Scenery  (with  ligure). 
Changes  which  Trees  Create,  A  Forest  under  the  Equator  . . . 
Cannda,  published  by  Matthew  Richey  Knight.  Benton,  N.  B  . 
contains  for  July  a  series  of   scholarly  contributiims.     This 

periodical  is  gaining  in  influence  and  merit Litlcirs  Living 

Age  for  August  1st  and  8th  contain  Prince  Napoleon,  Influenza, 
by  Sir  Morrell  McKenzie,  M.  D.,  The  Locust  Plague  in  Al- 
geria, and  Italy  and  France,  The  Gurkhas:  a  Fighting  Race, 
Richard  de  la  Pole,  "White  Rose,"  A  Night  in  a  Hay-Stack, 
and  Ways  and  Whims  of  Fresh- Water  Fishes,  John  Bright's 
School,  and  other  articles  and  poetry.  For  tifty-two  numbers 
of  sixty-four  pages  each  (or  more  than  3,300  pages  a  year)  the 
subscription  price  (|8)  is  low;  while  for  |10..50  the  publishers 
offerto  send  anyone  of  the  American  |4.00  monthlies  or  week- 
lies with  Tlu:  Living  Age  for  a  year,  both  postpaid.     Littell  & 

Co.,  Boston,  are  the  publishers The  August  Foptdar  Science 

Monlhly  deserves  special  notice.  It  opens  with  one  of  Dr. 
Andrew  D.  White's  able  chapters  on  the  Warfare  of  Science 
Entitled  from  Fetich  to  Hygiene;  the  Value  of  Statistics  is  dis- 
cussed by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright:  there  .ire  .irticles  by  Glad- 
stone and  Huxley,  and  in  the  Practical  Outcome  of  Science, 
by  Dr.  W.  H.  Smith,  some  striking  instances  are  given  of 
apparently  useless  researches  which  have  conferred  great 
material  benefits.  ' 
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Canada's  International  Exhibition, 

INDUSTRIAL        AGRICULTURAL     FAIR, 

8TJ0HNJ.B..'^"TOJcrB.«3.o,IX91. 

COMPETITION  OPEN  TO  THE  WORLD!      SPACE  AND  POWER  FREE  ! ! 


The  Largest  array  of  Special  Attractions   ever   collected  together 
IN  THE   Maritime   Provinces. 

Baloon  Asscntions,  with  Paracliute  drops.    Si)lendid  Fir.-»ork  Di.s|)la.v.s.    KU-ctrical   and  .M.-.-liaiiical  .Vovclties  in   Ian.-.-  variety.    Mammoth 
Concert,  with  atwut  250  volc-s.    Prominade  Concerts  ilaily  (two  militar>-  and  four  oth.r  a.lrlitmnnl  l«nds  already  engni;.-.!)     One  of  the  l*st 
Minstrel  Troupes  on  the  continent.    Magical.  Conjuring  and  Punch  and  Jul.y  Shows  (dailvl.     TrauK-d   Dogs.   Bmls,  etc.      Numerous  \anety 
entertainment:s  of  novel  character.    Splendid  proerainme  of  Horse  Races  Iby  the  Mooscpaih  Driving  Parle  .Vssociatioii),  purses  over  $3.00l).tXI. 
Other  attractions  too  numerous  to  mention.        For  full  information,  address  ^^r,».,.,.,;       „         .         r, 

IRA  CORNWALL,  Secretary  Lxhibition  Association. 


The  Calendar   for   the   Session   of  1891-2  contains  information   respecting  conditions  of  Entrance,  Course  of  Study, 
Degrees,  etc.,  in  the  several  Faculties  and  Departments  of  the  University,  as  follows:— 
FACULTY  OF  AliTS— lOpcniiii;  ScpttMnber  14th,  1891.) 
DOXALUA  SPECLVL  CuL  ItSK  FoK  WOMEN— (September  14th.) 
FACULTY    OF    AI'PLIKI)    SCIE.NCE  —  Civil    EnKiuecring,     Mechanical    Engieeering, 

Mininir  Eiiiiineering,  Eltclrical  Engineering  and  Practical  Chemistry— (September  15). 
FACULTY  OF  .MEDICLNE— (October  l.st). 
FACULTY  OF  LAW— (Scptomljer  7th). 
FAt:ULTY    OF    COMI'AH.VTIVE    MEDICINE    AND     VETEHINARY    SCIENCE - 

(dildljcr  liit). 
McUII.L  NORMAL  SCHOOL— (September  1st). 
COPIES  UF  THE  CALEXD.Ui  MAY  UK  nBTMSKIi  ".V  A /■rijr.\rii K\  To  THE  UNDERSIHSEH. 

,.dar_«.oi.<»ii^,  J.  W.  BRAKENRIDGE,  B.O.L,  Act's  Secretary. 


I  89  I  NOVA     SCOTIA  I  89  I 

PFOvinGial  Exiilion  and  luduslrial  Fail, 

To  be;  lit'ld  at    Ualilax,  in   Ww   llo.val    J^xhibitiou   Building   and 

Grounds,  S(M>t<'inb('r   JiMh  aii<l   ;iOth  and 

()<'l<>b<'r  I.s(  aii<l   2nd. 

u  mmm\,  rLOKiciTMii,  wmm,  mechmml  ui  scieitific  iisplak. 

!-ti'i-:i  i,\i,   ,\  T  riv,\i   I  i(  )N>i  01'    i;\'i-;i<v    1  >i;!-^o  kmi 'Tk  )N. 

Mi:»ic    nv    .Nlll-l^,\w^■    hamijw. 

CHEAP  EXCURSION    FARES  ON  ALL  RAILROAD  AND  STEAMBOAT  LINES. 

The   frowning   Forts   und    magnificent    Scenery    around    Halifax,  charm    all   Tourists  who  visit  the  EiLslern  Water 
Gate  of  the  Canadian  Dominion. 

ISTFor  I'remiuni  Li-l  and  full  information  address  the  Secretary,   Provincial   Ituilding,  II:ilif;i\. 

JOHN  F.  STAIRS,  M.  P., 
GEORGE  LAWSON,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D..  ikeswest- 


uuSuiiA  n  y  .•iEUiKrA  1:  v. 
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OUR  CASES  ARE  FULL 


WATCHES.  RINGS,  CHARMS,  NECKLACES, 

ENGUSH  SOLH)  SILVER  GOODS, 

(in  leather  cases) 

WHITE  ONYX  CLOCKS.  ALL 
KINDS  OF  JEWELRY 

A.  &  J.  HAY'S,  74  KING  STREET. 


Francis  &VAUGHAN, 


WHOLKSAIJE  A  RETAIl 


Boot  &  Shoe  Mannfactnrers, 

I'J  KiuK  Str,i_t.  Xorth  Side, 

Saint  John,  N.  B. 
Fine  Boots  &  Shoes  a  Specialty. 


THE  NEW  WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY 

A  GRAND  INVESTMENT  FOR  FAMILY  OR  SCHOOL. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers.- 


The  Authentic  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary,  comprising  issues  of  1864, 
'79,  and  '84,  (still  copyrighted),  has 
been  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged, 
under  the  supervision  of  Noah  Porter, 
D.  D.,  LL,  D.,  of  Yale  University,  and  as 
a  distingni>l>iiig  title,  bears  the  name 
WEBSTER'S 
International  Dictionary, 

The  work  of  revision  occupied  over 
ten  years,  more  than  a  hundred  edi- 
torial laborers  having  been  employed, 
and  over  8300,01)0  expended  before 
the  flr.st  copy  was  printed.  Every  page 
has  been  treated  as  if  the  book  was 
now  published  for  the  first  time. 

Critical  comparison  with  any  other 
I  Dictionary  is  invited. 
Descriptive  Pamphlet  free  on  application. 


photographic  reprints  of  an  obso- 
ire  being  marketed  uiider  various 


Cantion  is  noeded  in  purcha,sing  a  dictionary,  p 
lete  and  comparatively  worthless  edition  of  Webstei 
names  and  often  tiy  misrepresentation. 

GET  THE  BEST,  The  International,  which  bears  the  imprint  of 

C.  &.  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Springfield, Mass., u.  s.  A. 


BICYCLES 


FOR  TEACHERS 

AND  STUDENTS. 


The  Man  or  ^Voman  who  makes  a  sensible  use  of  the  wheel  will  be  sure  of  several  verj'  import- 
ant ami  desirable  results:  1.  A  gooil  appetite;  2.  Gfood  digestion;  3.  Good  blood;  4.  A  clear 
head,  and  5.  Lots  of  genuine  fim.— Rev.  C.  H.  Hilton.  Pastor  Horace  Baptist  Church,  Chelsea, 
Mass. 


We  shall  be    pleased  to  send  on  request 

our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 


C.  E.  BURNHAM  &  SON, 


TmS  CUT  represents   the    Giantess 
Ladies'  Safety  Bicycle,  all  ball  bear- 
ing^i,  Spring  forks  and  Spiing  frame. 

-    SAINT  JOHN,  N  B. 


ND    DEALERS 


SCHOOL  and  other  FURNITURE  of  every  Description, 
BABY  CARRIAGES,  Etc. 


P^LAGS   FOR 

^      School  Buildings 

Dominion,  British  and  Saint  George 
Ensigns 

UNION  (3  FORT  JACKS, 


flags  wiili  Special  Deji'ps  Made  lo  {'iiIit 

North  Market  Wharf,      -     St.  John,  N.  B 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 

ail  Kiuus, 
in  nearly  ever>- sectirn  of  the  United  States. 
Write  and  leain  about  the  ironderftd  t.uccess 
of  our  well-tried 

CO-OPERATIVE     PLAN 

of  obtaining  vacancies,  and  filling  positions 
through  local  agents  and  membt*rs.  Circulars 
and  apphcation  blanks  free.     Agents  wanted. 

NATIONAL  UNIVESRITY  BUREAU, 
1!,7  Troop  St..  CinCA  (i  (',  ILL 


G-i3srzsr  &  coDNJii'.A.zsr^x" 


-INVITE  ATTENTION  TO- 


A1.LEN  &  GKEEROUGH'S  LATIN  SEBIES. 

Grammar;  Ca?sar.  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in- 
troductions, notes,  vocabularie.*,  maps  and  illustrations:  Collar 
ife  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Praclical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

'*  There  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  whicb  seems  to  me  so 
complete"  [as  the  A.  &  G.  Grammar).  Professor  Tyrrell,  Trinity 
CoUeee,  Dublin. 

"This  Grammar  is /aciZ^pri'Ticep.^  among  its  rivals."  Professor  D. 
Y.  Comstock,  Phillips  Andover  .\cadeniy.  Mass. 

"The   Beginner's  Latin   Book  appears  to  me  admirably  suited  for 
introducing  young  students  to  that  difficult  language."    Oscar  Browning, 
King's  CoUe'tre  Cambridge. 
GOODWIN  &  WHITE'S  GEEEK  SEEIES. 

Grammar,  Lessons,  Beginner's  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  &  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with 
vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  vocabulary. 

"  I  know  of  no  Greek  grammar  for  Englishsix-aking  students  that 
combines  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form."  Professor  D'Ooge, 
University  of  Michigan.  


WENTWOETH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

'•The  most  popular  books  of  the  past  decade  "  Arithmetics, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  etc. 

'in  the  United  States  tlie're  are  not  less  than  200  colleges  and  3.000 
schools  which  use  the  Algebra,  (;i'.>metry.  Trigonometry  or  all  of  these; 
and  the  books  may  be  found  in  leading  institutions  in  Great  Britain, 
Turkey,  India,  China.  Japan  and  tlic  Hawaiian  Islands. 

GAGE  &  WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements  of  Physics  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gage).  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  (William.*), 
Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry.  (Williams). 

"I  have  not  only  examined  but  studied  the  Physical  Science,  and 
consider  it  superior  as  a  text  book  to  any  other  I  have  seen."  Principal 
Delioer,  High  School,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

"I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  Williams'  Chemica. 
.Science  in  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College.  Abenleenl 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 
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Carpet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department 

We  call  the  attcntiun  of  all  to  our  very  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  above  Goods  at 
ALL    SEASONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

Our  large  warerooms  and  the  exceptioiiHl  faeililits  we  liave  fur  ImyiiiL'  and  stlliiii;  iiuiiun-ie  (Hiantities,  enable  us  always  to  offer 

-A-   "Vex-y   Xjax*g©    Seleotiiom. 

in  anj"  of  the  following  lines: 

Brussels,  Wool,  Tapestry  and  Hemp  Carpels.  Stair  Carpets  and  Stair  Linens,  Linen  Squares,  Wool  Squares,  Kensington 
Squares,  Stair  Oil  Cloth.s,  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  Linoleums,  Stair  Hods.  Cornice  Poles,  Curtain  Fasteners  of  all  kinds.  Curtains 
in  Laee,  Wool,  Rep.  Silk.  Furniture  Coverings  in  Cretonne.  Plush,  Damask.  Rep,  Silk.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  Comfort- 
ables, Eider  Down  Quilts.  Table  Covers,  Piano  Covers.  Table  Napery,  Napkins,  D'Oyleys.  Tray  Cloths,  Table  Covers, 
Towels,  &c.,  itc.— everything,  in  fact,  comprised  in  the  words  General  House  Furnishings  as  applied  to  Dry  Goods. 

MANCHESTER,   ROBERTSON   &   ALLISON. 


27  &  29  KING  STREET. 


SAINT  JOHN,   N.  B. 


KONALD   OILLIS, 

feYIDNEY.   C    B. 

MAM-'FACTURER  OF 

Patent  School  Desks, 

School  Furniture,  etc. 


Clifton    House, 

:'.  Princess <t  IIJ^  Ciermain  Sts.. 
SAINT  JOHN,  -  -  N.  B. 

A.  N.  PETERS,  Proprietor. 


JAKES  S.  MAY. 


ujlEKT  MAY 


JAMES  S.  MAY  &  SON, 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

58  Prince  Win.  St. 

r.  o.  H(ix  !ii3. 
ST.  JOHN,      -     -    -     N.  B. 


hnm  Sclioil  M, 

WITH  FOLDING  SEAT. 

No.  2,  height  Seat  17  in.,  Desk  29  in. . 


-No.  4,  height  Seat  14  in.,  Desk  25  in. 


M.\NrK.VCTUKED    liV 


AMHERST,    N.  S. 


EDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTIONS   AT  WOLFVILLE,   K  S. 


Acadia   College. 

IlKV.  A.  W.  HAWYKR.  D.D.,   Iii»mid«ict. 

A  four  yean'  cmirw.  li-adiiiK  to  tlie  B.  A. 
ilHKree.  Optloim  an-  r><-riiiitt<'<l  l»-twwn  Orwlc 
»D<I  Fri'nih  nml  (ierninn;  alwi  b.-tnrivii  Ihe 
tilXluT  niailii'inntiiti  nnci  Inlwrnton'  work  In 
prs<-tiral  chi'mlalr)'.  Flrstcliuw  acconiniods- 
tlonii  for  Ima  dln({.  A  Kyniiuwluin  for  tlie 
■tuilrnta.      CharKcH  of  all   kinila   niodrrau-. 

Noxt  Tonn  opens  Soptombcr  25. 

\p|ily  to  Uk'  rrtwldi-ut. 


Horton  CoUegiate  Academy. 

I.  H.  DAKtS.  M.A.,  l-HiNi'il-Al. 

In  this  w?h<M^)  thi'n-  aro  two  c«->urN08  —  the 
Malrinilntioii,  t.>  |in-[Kiro.4tU(lfntj4  f  ircoIli-KC; 
iind  the  (Jeiu'ral.  to  propiin-  yoiinjc  nit-n  for 
Ihi-  C\iun  II  Kxniiiinilloim  anil  for  hllailK'HN 
lif...  Th.-  n.w  U^nlini;  hoii«.  acc<ji.ini..lat.-« 
nlx'Ut  nrty  Umnli'rs.  who  will  hi-  uniliTlhc 
lininc>.ll«t..  .-nrKcf  iho  rrhiclii.il.  N.^nsary 
<X|M.ii».-ii  for  Ihi'yrnr.  al>onI  |i:*). 

Next  Tortn   opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term  January   7,   1801. 

Appir  to  Ibu  riiiicipal. 


Acadia  Seminary. 

MISS  M.  E.  (iUAVF^;.  I'KixnPAL 

This  S'lninary  alm»  u>  prnviilc.  at  a  moiler- 
als.'xpfnse.  exovlh-nl  ailvanln^t-n  for  youni; 
Indiivs.  There  an-  thn-c  eourae«  of  »tiidv  — 
tlii' Cla-ssical;  llii-  I.ll.rary;  and  ihe  Musiojil. 
ThiMonnii' in  niilKlr.  Inntniniinlal  or  Vocal, 
islhoroiiuh.  In  Drawini;and  Talntlni;.  alien 
tion  IS  i,nven  to  ihi'  sin.ly  of  nii«lelK.  <iimn  and 
mill  llff  limlniL'tioii  in  Klocution  and  liyni- 
na.stii-H     C'hanffA  ni<Kl<Tate. 

Next  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term,  January  7, 1891. 

Apply  to  the  rriuciiial 


The  Educational  Review. 

Devoted  to  Advanced  Methods  of  Education  and  General  Culture. 


Published  Monthly. 


ST.  JOHN,  N.  B.,  SEPTEMBER,  1891. 


.00  PER  Year 


TO  TUE  READERS  OF  THE  REVIEW: 

Two  years  ago  we  took  up  .1  system  of  "  Mail  Samples," 
which  has  proved  highly  successful,  being  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  our  customers,  and  the  results  for  us  equally  so.  You 
have,  doubtless,  met  with  the  great  dilBc\dty  of  being  able  to 
make  a  selection  from  samples  usually  sent  out,  which  are 
mere  clippings.  Our  system  being  one  that  receives  every 
attention,  with  a  view  to  making  it  more  perfect  every  season, 
you  can  at  once  understand  why  we  wish  to  bring  it  under 
your  notice.  Of  the  hundreds  who  have  had  samples  from 
us  this  season,  there  is  not  one  but  will  say  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  select  from  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  often  save 
an  expensive  trip  to  the  city.  Our  object  is  to  give  you  a 
chance  to  do  shopping  at  your  homes  that  will  prove  as  satis" 
factory  as  a  purchase  from  stock.  We  make  a  specialty  of 
medium  and  fine  dress  stuffs,  silks,  cloths,  trimmings  of  all 
kinds,  kid  gloves,  hosiery,  and  fancy  dry  goods. 

Our  new  fall  and  winter  stock  will  be  in  about  1st  Septem- 
i)er,  and  we  will  consider  it  a  pleasure  to  send  samples  of  any 
line  of  goods  you  may  require. 

We  prepay  expressage  on  all  parcels  over  f  5.00  in  value 
Yours  truly, 

DANIEL  &  ROBERTSON. 
(London  House,  Retail), 

(Please  mention  this  paper.) 
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NEW  ADVERTISEMENTS- 
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"  The  Church  of  England  in  Nova  .Scotia  and  the 
Tory  Clergy  of  the  Revolution  "  is  the  title  of  a  work 
to  be  published  this  fall  by  Eev.  Arthur  Wentworth 
Eaton,  of  New  York. 


Educationists  will  generally  regret  to  learn  of  the 
retirement  of  Rev.  Dr.  MacNeil  from  the  presidency 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier  College  at  Antigonish.  Under 
his  charge  the  college  has  risen  to  a  position  of 
influence  in  the  province.  Strong  efforts  were  made 
to  retain  the  genial  and  learned  president;  but  the 
claims  of  the  church  for  his  services  were  the  strong- 
est. He  was  presented  with  a  most  appreciative 
address,  accompanied  by  a  purse  of  three  hundred 
dollars  from  his  fellow  citizens. 

Inspector  Mersereau  is  visiting  the  schools  of 
Eestigouche  this  month. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  North  American 
Volapuk  Association,  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  a  paper 
was  read  by  H.  C.  Creed,  M.  A.,  of  the  N.  B.  Normal 
School,  on  "  Volapuk  in  the  School."  He  favored  it-s 
being  generally  taught  as  a  valuable  alternative 
language  in  the  bi-lingual  study  of  language,  and  also 
in  order  to  supply  pujjils  with  an  easily  acquired 
means  of  direct  communication  with  people  of  what- 
soever nationality.  The  day  of  this  phase  of  Volapuk's 
adoption  is,  he  predicted,  not  far  distant. 

W.  Ttjstg  Raymond,  of  Hampton,  N.  B.,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  N.  B.  University,  has  won  a  $300 
scholarship  at  liarvard,  securing  first  honor  place  in 
ancient  classics  among  a  large  list  of  competitors. 

.  The  St.  .John  Exhibition  opens  on  the  23i'd  Sejit., 
and  remains  ojjeu  until  the  3rd  October.  The  man- 
agement is  making  every  effort  to  ensure  success,  and 
with  favorable  weather  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
large  influx  of  visitors  to  the  city  during  the  ten  days 
that  the  Exhibition  is  open. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Provincial  Exhibition  will  open 
in  Halifax  on  the  29th  Sejitember  and  remain  open 
until  the  second  of  October.  By  reference  to  the  ad- 
vertisements in  anotacr  column  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  many  attractions  to  tempt  visitors.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  arrangements  will  be  made  by  which  a 
large  number  of  school  children  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  these  exhibitions.  No  better  oppor- 
tunities could  be  given,  than  by  these  exhibitions  to 
make  pupils  acquainted  with  and  to  have  a  pride  in 
their  country  and  its  resources. 
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N.  B.  HORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  N.  B.  Noniuil  School  was  formally  opened  on 
the  Oih  Sept.  Out  of  227  who  presented  themselves 
for  examination  211  passed.  These  with  IS  in  the 
French  Department  make  a  total  of  220.  On  e.^amin- 
ing  carefully  the  questions  for  matriculation  whicli 
will  Vje  found  in  another  column,  it  certainly  seems  a 
very  good  record  for  the  schools  of  the  Province  when 
with  such  a  fairly  severe  test  so  few  failures  occurred. 

In  the  address  at  the  opening  I'rincipal  Mullin  re- 
viewed the  work  of  the  school  for  the  past  twenty 
years  in  which  free  schools  had  been  in  operation  in 
the  province.  During  that  time  4,1H.S  teachers  had 
graduated  from  the  English  department,  wiiiie  tlie 
French  department  had  sent  out  :J68  teachers  quali- 
fied to  teach  both  English  and  French,  making  a  total 
of  4,531  in  the  twenty  years,  or  a  yearly  average  of 
227.  The  attendance  for  the  last  four  years  had  been : 
For  1887,  19G;  for  1888,  224;  for  1889,  239;  and  tiiis 
year,  when  all  the  students  were  in  it  would  be  about 
270.  Dr.  Harrison  and  Dr.  Inch,  chief  suporin ten- 
dent  of  education,  also  addressed  the  students,  wel- 
coming thein  to  the  institution  and  tendering  them 
best  wishes  for  success  in  their  studies. 

THE  CENSUS  AND  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Taking  the  figures  for  the  summer  terms  of  1880 
and  1890,  when  annual  figures  are  not  given,  we  find 
that  the  registered  ])ui)ils  increased  nearly  12  pur 
cent.,  a  much  better  showing  thau  the  increase  of 
population  according  to  the  census  figures  just  pub- 
lisheil.  Assuming  the  cen.sus  to  be  correct,  it  means 
that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  population  is  eorolled 
as  pupils  now  thau  then.  The  grand  total  attendance 
increased  over  1.5A  per  cent.,  which  shows  that  not 
only  is  agreater  proportion  of  the  jxipulation  attend- 
ing school,  but  the  attendance  is  more  regular.  'Jhe 
schools  in  ojjeration  have  increased  nearly  24  per  cent , 
which  means  a  great  extension  of  school  privilege 
iluring  the  decade.  'Jhe  increase  of  government 
expenditure  in  aid  of  the  public  schools  has  been 
nearly  19  per  cent.  Hut  the  ti  tal  e.vpcnditure  from 
the  school  section  to  the  government  has  increased 
even  more  rapidly,  over  27  per  cent.,  which  shows 
tiiat  the  people  aie  jileased  to  siionil  more  monev  in 
the  education  of  each  pupil  than  ten  years  ago. 

The  teachers  have  also  increased  more  rajiidly  than 
the  population,  making  a  gain  of  about  23  j)er  cent, 
liut  strange  to  say  the  male  teachers  decreased  nearly 
18j)erccnt.  Is  he  destined  to  become  extinct?  He 
numbers  in  1S90  only  bbS  out  of  2,287  —les.s  than  1 
in  4.  'i  he  fennde  teachers  increased  during  the 
decade  over  47  jier  ceut. 


County  Academy  headmasteis  or  "A"  teachers  in- 
creased over  39  percent.  Good!  Male  "B"  teachers 
decreased,  however,  nearly  22  per  cent.  Bad!  But 
to  balance,  female  "B"  te<ichers  increased  168  per 
per  cent.  "  A  "  and  ''  B  "  male  and  female  teachers 
have  on  the  whole  increased  over  7  per  cent,  which 
means  a  backward  movement  in  the  higher  grades, 
the  teachers  as  a  whole  having  increased  about  23  per 
cent.  This  should  not  continue.  It  means  that 
education  docs  not  pay  so  well  in  the  profession  of 
teaching  as  in  other  jirofesions. 

And  lastly,  let  us  look  at  tiie  drift  in  salaries. 
'I'he  male  "  B's,"  though  growing  less  in  number, 
prove  their  value  by  receiving  an  increase  of  12  per 
cent.  The  female  "  B's"'  not  oidy  are  held  in  lower 
value,  but  have  fallen  by  competition  about  6  per 
cent  in  salaries. 

Male  "  C  "  teachers  depreciated  5  per  cent,  while 
female  "C  "  teachers  maintained  the  standard  of  ten 
years  ago,  and  in  fact  stand  better  by  1  per  cent. 
Nearly  the  same  holds  true  of  grade  "  D"  teachers- 
salaries  of  males  depreciate  0  per  cent ,  while  females 
make  a  gain  of  a  h  per  cent.  This  looks  as  if  the 
male  teachers  of  grade  C  and  D  are  not  so  efficient 
compared  with  female  taachers,  as  they  were  ten 
years  ago.  Are  they  not — many  of  them — becoming 
more  disposed  to  make  teaching  a  stepping  stone  to 
something  else?  If  so,  the  tendency  is  in  the  wrong 
direction,  although  it  might  jwssibly  be  due  to  a 
nnilerial  prosperity  somewhere  else  which  holds  out 
the  prospect  of  greater  renumeration  for  effort  made. 
On  the  whole,  the  progress  in  educational  matters  is 
much  beyong  the  progress  in  population  given  by  the 
ceufcus,  as  rejwrted  to  date. 


Nkw  Bkunswu'k. 

Accepting  the  recent  census  repori  of  the  Province 
of  New  ISrunswick  ius  correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
gain  in  population  has  been  much  smaller  than  the 
increase  in  the  school  enrolment. 

In  1S71  the  population  of  this  Province  was  285,594, 
and  in  1881  the  population  had  reached  321,233,  or  a 
gnin  of  12'48  per  per  cent. 

In  1891  the  population  wjis  only  321,294,  or  a  gain 
of  02  per  cent. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  first 
term  of  1870  was  31,487,  and  for  the  corre.'^ponding 
term  of  1880  it  wiis  50,308,  rei)resenting  a  gain  of  60 
per  cent.  The  enrolment  for  the  first  term  of  1890 
was  58,570,  or  a  gain  of  16  per  cent 

The  number  of  schools  in  187'0  wjvs  837;  in  1880, 
1,283,  and  in  1890,  1,517,  a  gain  during  the  first  de- 
cjide  of  53,  and  for  the  second  of  19  per  cent. 

The  teachers  have  multiplied  as  rapidly.     For  the 
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first  year  quoted  there  were  854  teachers ;  for  the 
second,  1.333,  or  a  gain  of  50  per  cent.,  and  for  the 
third,  1,617,  or  an  increase  of  21  per  cent. 

In  1870,  one  person  in  every  8  92  was  in  school ;  in 
ISSO,  one  in  5.G7  ;  and  in  1890,  one  in  5.49. 

The  Provincial  Government  in  1870  spent  $93,- 
794.t!6  upon  the  education  of  the  youth  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  Province. 

lu  1880,  $147,159  55  was  spent,  again  of  57  per 
cent.  In  1890,  $157,062  31  was  sprnt,  a  gain  of  7 
per  cent.  In  other  words  during  the  last  decade 
whilst  our  schools  increased  by  21  per  cent  ,  the  in- 
crease* in  the  government  expenditure  was  much  less. 

It  might  asked  be  whether  our  provincial  rulers 
are  pursuing  the  wisest  course  in  thus  administering 
the  educational  aifairs  of  New  Brunswick. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  any  data  with 
regard  to  the  local  support  for  the  year  1880.  In 
1870  the  people  of  the  Province  spent  1^117,931.63 
exclusive  of  the  government  aid. 

In  1890  the  sum  spent  under  local  control  reached 
the  magnificent  sum  of  .?278.140.S'5,  or  136  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  furnished  twenty  years  earlier. 

0)ir  school  enrolment  is  yet  too  small,  our  average 
daily  attendance  is  too  low,  and  the  support  guar- 
anteed for  very  many  of  our  schools  outside  of  the 
more  populous  districts  is  much  below  what  it 
should  be. 

A  good  compulsory  act  would  remedy  the  first  evil. 
It  remains  with  the  teachers  themselves  to  make  their 
inthience  so  felt  by  the  good  that  they  do  that  they 
may  compel  the  ratepayers  of  the  Province  to  rec- 
ognize their  services  in  a  tangible  manner. 


KINDERGARTEN  WORK. 

A  meeting  of  the  Nova  Scotia  "  Frwbel  Institute  " 
was  held  in  the  convocation  room  of  the  Halifax 
County  Academy  on  the  fifth  of  Se^Dtember.  Mrs. 
Hi  ikle  Condon,  the  president,  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  what  she  observed  iu  her  travels  with 
particular  reference  to  Kindergarten  work  in  Eng- 
land, of  which  work  she  exhibited  many  interesting 
specimens.  Mrs.  S.  S.  Harriman,  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  the  principal  of  the  Halifax  Normal  Kinder- 
garten School  was  present,  as  was  Miss  Hamilton,  of 
the  Dartmouth  Public  Kindergarten.  A  remarkable 
development  of  the  Kindergarten  system  has  taken 
place  in  the  Province  since  Mrs  Condon,  as  President 
of  the  Fnebel  Institute,  pressed  the  matter  on  public 
attention.  Under  the  guidance  of  Supervisor  Mc- 
Kay, the  greatest  step  yet  has  just  been  taken.  For 
the  school  commissioners  are  just  opening  a  depart- 
ment for  the  training  of  teachers  by  Mrs.  Harriman, 


for  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  The  towns  of  the 
Province,  we  hope,  will  not  be  long  behind.  Selby  & 
Co..  of  Toronto,  as  can  be  seen  from  our  advertise- 
ment, are  able  to  supply  promptly  all  Kindergarten 
material  which  may  be  required. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Northumberland  County  Teachers'  Institute  meets 
on  the  17th  and  18th  of  Sept.,  at  Newcastle.  The 
following  is  the  programme.  Thursday — 1st  session, 
10  a.  m. — Enrolment  of  members:  Election  of  officers; 
How  to  teach  best  the  matter  of  prescribed  book  on 
Temperance.— Miss  A.  G.  Mcintosh.  2nd  session, 
2  30  p.  m. — Drawing  from  objects.— Miss  llickey. 
What  can  be  done  to  increase  parental  interest  in  the 
school. — A.  K.  Neales.  Friday. — 3rd  session,  9  a. 
m. — The  best  means  of  teaching  geography  of  a 
countrj'. — G.  H.  Harrison.  Is  social  culture  properly 
emphasized  in  oar  schools?— Miss  M.  Miller.  4th 
session,  Simultaneous  recitation — Its  advantages  and 
disadvantages: — Inspector  Mersereau.  Is  it  found  by 
experience  that  the  order  of  Arithmetic  in  Grades  \'. 
and  VI.  is  best  educationally  and  practically? — Philip 
Cox.  A.  M. 

The  Charlotte  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  meet 
in  St.  Stephen,  on  the  24th  and  25th  Sept.  Chief 
Supt.  Inch  and  Inspector  Carter  will  be  present  and 
take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  Restigouche  County  Teachers'  Institute  will 
meet  at  Campbellton,  Sept.  24th  and  25th.  A  pub- 
lic Education  Meeting  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  24th,  to  be  addressed  by  Chief  Supt.  Inch. 
Papers  will  be  read  at  the  Institute  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Edgett,  on  The  Teacher,  by  Miss  Helen  T.  Gait,  on 
Science  (with  practical  lesson),  by  MissTurvey,  on 
Regularity  of  Attendance,  by  Miss  McKinnon,  How 
to  Teach  Current  Events,  by  Miss  Doyle,  on  Home 
Lessons,  by  C.  P.  Steeves,  A.  B.,  on  Text  Books.  In 
addition  to  the  above  lessons  will  be  given  on  Arith- 
metic, by  M  iss  Kerr,  on  Square  Root,  by  M  r.  C.  H . 
Edgett,  on  Music,  by  Miss  Barnes,  on  Writing,  by 
Miss  Thompson. 

The  Gloucester  County  Teachers'  Institute  will 
meet  at  Caraquet  this  month. 

The  St.  John  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  meet 
in  St.  John,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  17th  and 
18th  Sept.     

The  Larch  Saw  Fly  {Nematus  Enichsonii) 
reached  Halifax  and  Antigonish  last  summer,  as  we 
predicted  and  reported.  This  season  the  larches  in 
these  regions  are  nearly  completely  defoliated.  Many 
if  not  most  of  the  trees  will  die  before  next  year.  The 
fly  is  likely  in  Cape  Breton  by  this  time,  although  it 
has  not  been  reported.  (For  figures  and  history  of 
this  tly  see  Educational  Rlview,  September  1890). 
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Some  Flies. 
Flighty,  flitling,  fluttering  fly! 
Whence,  and  whether,  and  how,  and  why? 


The  Ox  Gad  Fly.— (J/ni/ni/icrf.) 

Teachek. — We  have  studied  this  fly  before.  (En. 
Rev.  Jan.,  1S88  and  Jan.  1890.)  From  the  enlarged 
drawing  you  can  make  out  the  three  parts  of  its 
body. 

ScHOLAn.s.— The  head,  the  thorax  and  the  abdo- 
men. 

T.  The  two  wings  and  six  feet  arc  attached  .... 

S.  To  the  thorax. 

T.  It  belongs  to  the   order  diptera,  we  know  from 

S.  Its  having  only  two  wings — di  standing  for  (wo 
and  plera  for  witigs. 

T.  Two  small,  club-shaped  objects,  the  rudiments 
of  another  pair  of  wings  are  seen  behind  the  wing.s. 
You  remember  we  called  them  "  balancers,"  because 
we  could  scarcely  imagine  any  other  satisfactory  u.se 
to  which  they  might  be  put. 

Jack. — Hut  many  flies  have  four  wings.  IVrhaps 
the  balancers  are  only  a  hind  pair  broken  off. 

T.  But  then  you  see  that  the  four  winged  flies  — 
the  Ilyvienoptcra  —  never  become  two  winged  by 
breaking  off  a  pair  of  wings.  Who  ever  saw  a  two 
winged  bee,  or  wasp,  or  sawfly?  And  then  the 
"Daddy-long-legs"  has  a  pair  of  balancers  behind 
his  two  wings  so  long  that  they  do  not  look  like  the 
base  of  wings  at  all. 

Toe  IIou.sb  Fly— (mt/^cfl  drnncMiai.) 

There  are  plenty  house  flies  about  in  August.  You 
can  all  get  specimens,  and  no  one  will  complain  of 
your  cruelty  to  them,  considering  how  cruelly  they 
teaae  us.  What  differences  do  you  notice  between 
the  house  fly  and  this  figure? 

S.  Tiie  three  parts  of  the  body  are  very  much  more 
distinctly  separated. 


T.  The  wings  .... 
S.  Are  differently  veined. 
T.  The  "  balancers  "  .  .  .  . 
S.  Are  scarcely  noticeable. 

T.  The  skeleton  of  the  fly,  like  all   insects,  and 
like  the  lobsters,  is  its  outside  covering. 

S.  Is  the   hard    covering    thin   bone?  —  it    looks 
blackish. 

T.  No.     It  is  more  like  a  thin  sheet  of  horn,  and 
called  chiiin — pronounced  like  ki-tin. 

S.   The  thorax  of  the  fly  is  made  then  of  a  tubular 
piece  of  chitin. 

T.  There   are   no  less  than  51  different  pieces  of 
chitin,  jointed  together  in  the  thorax  and  each  has 
its  name.     But  we  will  leave  the  finer  anatomy  of  the 
fly  until  you  wish  to  take  it  up  in  college,  or  when 
you  have  leisure.    Small,  strong  muscles  run  up  from 
the  firm  shell  of  the  thorax  to  the  base  of  the  wings, 
which  give  them  the  motion  necessary  for  flight. 
S.  How  fast  can  they  move  their  wings? 
T.  Faster  than  a  boy  can  his  arms. 
S.   Yes.     A  boy  can  hardly  move  his  arms  like  a 
wing  faster  than  once  per  second. 

T.  Very  good.  By  very. interesting  experiments  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  house  fly  may  move  its  wings 
nearly  600  per  second.  It  generally  flies  about  five 
feet  per  second;  but  when  alarmed  can  go  30  or  35 
feet  per  second  —  one-third  of  the  .'jpeed  of  a  swift 
race  horse. 

S.  And  how  many  little  eyes  are  there  in  its  two 
great  compound  eyes?  You  told  us  there  were  a 
great  many. 

T.  About  4,000.  But  like  the  number  of  strokes  of 
the  wing,  you  can  hardly  realize  it.  When  we  get  our 
school  microscope  we  will  have  a  look  at  these  small 
eyes  and  at  some  other  things  about  the  fly,  and  you 
will  all  have  to  draw  what  you  see.  One  thing  more, 
let  us  try  to  see.     How  the  fly  eats. 

S.  I  sec  it  stretch  out  a  sort  of  a  trunk  with  a 
broad  end. 

T.  Yes.  It  has  no  biting  parts  in  its  mouth.  Only 
a  trunk  through  which  it  can  send  down  a  liquid  if 
necessary,  and  then  suck  up  its  food  when  it  is  dry. 
This  trunk  we  shall  examine  when  we  get  our  micro- 
scope, and  wc  shall  see  then  who  can  make  the  best 
drawing  of  it. 

LlKK    IIlSTOHY    OF   TUB    Hot  SE    FlY. 

Jack. — Why  are  there  so  many  house  flies  during 
this  hot  weather,  and  where  do  they  all  come  from? 

T.  A  very  good  iiuestion.  They  are  more  num- 
erous in  some  i)laces  than  in  others,  and  there  is  a 
reason  for  it,  don't  you  think? 

S.  Yes.     There  is  a  reason  for  everything. 
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T.  To  be  brief.  There  is  first  the  '•  egg "  stage. 
Tlie  female  fly  deposits,  according  to  one  authority, 
about  120  eggs  altogether,  according  to  another  70  or 
SO,  four  times  in  its  life  time,  on  decaying  matter, 
preferably  on  stable  manure. 

S.  That  is  why  there  are  so  many  in  houses  near 
stables?    Can  the  eggs  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye? 

T.  They  can.  They  are  long,  oval-ended,  white 
objects,  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  length 
and  one  hundredth  in  breadth. 

S.  That  is,  one  square  inch  could  contain  20  rows 
of  100  eggs  placed  side  by  side. 

T.  Correct.  In  one  day  perhaps,  the  egg  is  hatched 
by  the  heat,  and  the  larval  stage  commences. 

S.  It  is  then  a  niiiggot? 

T.  Yes,  and  only  half  as  long  again  as  the  egg  — 
seve7i  one-hundredths  of  an  inch.  But  in  one  day 
it  grows  too  big  for  its  Jacket  and  moults,  that  is, 
easts  off  its  old  skin;  and  for  the  next  day  or  two  it 
is  from  two  to  three  times  longer  than  on  the  first 
day.  It  then  moults  again,  and  in  three  or  four  days 
becomes  over  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length.  About 
the  seventh  day  the  maggot  contracts  into  an  oblong 
mass  shaped  like  a  grain  of  rice  or  wheat,  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  Its  skin  hardens  into  a 
case  called  apuparium  of  a  dark,  reddish-brown  color. 

S.  Is  a  pupariam  a  cocoon? 

T.  Not  exactly.  The  cocoon  is  a  covering  spun 
by  the  insect.  The  pupa  of  a  fly  is  contained  in  a 
pnparium  instead  of  a  cocoon.  About  two  weeks 
from  the  time  the  egg  is  laid,  the  fly,  pale,  svith  short, 
baggy  wings,  pressed  close  to  its  sides,  shoves  off  a 
lid  on  one  end  of  its  pnparium,  and  in  an  hour  or  so 
in  the  air  becomes  a  full  grown  fly. 

S.  It  goes  through  all  its  changes,  then,  in  two 
weeks.  An  egg  one  day,  a  maggot  with  three 
moults,  for  a  week,  and  a  pupa  for  another  week; 
then  a  fly  for  —  how  long? 

T.  Perhaps  some  manage  to  hibernate  during  win- 
ter and  crawl  about  next  summer.  But  nearly  all 
die  from  various  causes  before  or  during  winter  time. 
In  very  hot  weather  the  transformations  may  be  more 
rapid,  and  in  cool  weather  slower  than  the  average 
time  you  have  just  mentioned.  The  fly  does  not  die 
after  depositing  eggs  as  many  insects  do.  It  is  gene- 
rally thought  to  deposit  eggs  three  or  four  times  in 
one  season,  which  explains  the  great  numbers  which 
may  exist  during  the  end  of  the  hot  seiison. 
Other  Flies. 

S.  Some  flies  look  very  much  bigger  than  others 
—  the  one  called  the  Blue-bottle,  for  instance. 

T.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  size  of  house 
flies,  due  to  the  abundance  of  food  when  in  the  mag- 
got stage.    But  growth  is  complete  in  an  hour  or  two 


at  least  after  emerging  into  the  air  from  their  pupal 
cases.  The  Blue-bottle  fly,  and  others,  are  all  differ- 
ent species,  although  they  look  so  much  like  the 
house  fly. 

S.     How  many  different  species  of  flies  are  there. 

T.  Entomologists  say  there  are  at  least  24,000  in 
the  world,  and  10,000  in  America  alone.  Of  these 
3,000  American  species  are  described.  So  there  are 
plenty  chances  for  new  discoveries,  and  an  ento- 
mologist has  a  very  good  opportunity  to  make  him- 
self famous.  Many  of  the  species  are  extremely 
small  —  such  as  sand  flies,  for  instance. 

S.  Mosquitoes,  gnats,  midges,  gad  flies,  gall  flies, 
and  all  of  this  order  of  the  Diptera  are  hurtful,  are 
they  not? 

T.  Those  you  mention  are  noxious  enough.  But 
there  are  some  useful  ones  among  them,  such  as  some 
of  the  Syrjjhus  and  Tachina  flies  whose  larvm  are 
destructive  to  noxious  insects. 


Here  we  have  a  figure  of  the  Syrphus  Fly  (ffelio- 
philis  latifrons)  and  beside  it  the  maggot  larva  seizing 
and  destroying  an  aphis  (one  of  the  plant  lice). 


Here  we  have  figured  the  lied  Tailed  Tachiua  Fly 
{Nemor(ea  leucanim)  in  its  three  stages,  with,  below, 
a  portion  of  an  Army  Worm.  This  fly  searches  for 
the  Army  Worm,  then  deposits  five,  or  more,  of  its 
eggs  on  the  back  of  the  caterpillar,  near  its  head 
where  the  worm  cannot  reach  with  its  jaws  to  dis- 
place them.  The  larvie  of  the  fly  when  hatched 
enter  into  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  feed  upon  it; 
and  Howard,  the  entomologist,  says  that  he  searched 
for  hours  in  a  field  infested  with  army  worms  or 
caterpillars  and  that  he  did  not  discover  one  full 
grown  caterpillar  which  had  not  one  or  more  of  these 
eggs  on  its  back.  This  illustrates  how  insect  plagues 
often  come  to  an  end. 

Jack.  Wouldn't  that  be  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
potato  bugs  and  other  insects  which  we  have  to  de- 
stroy ourselves. 

T.  Quite  correct.  There  is  nothing  so  economical 
as  making  the  insects  fight  each  other.  It  is  not  al- 
ways we  can  get  the  better  fighters  on  our  side  how- 
ever. Sometimes  we  can;  but  the  story  is  impjrtaat 
euough  for  a  lesson  at  some  future  time. 
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Fractions. 

In  our  schools  too  much  time  is  given  to  arithmetic, 
—  and  too  little  is  known  about  the  subject  when  we 
are  done.  The  reason  is,  to  a  large  extent,  that  we 
do  not  base  our  work  on  sense- perception;  we  deal 
with  symbols  that  symbolize  nothing.  We  manipulate 
figures  with  little  regard  to  numbers.  With  many  a 
man,  what  he  knows  of  figures,  he  has  learned  at 
school;  what  he  knows  of  numbers,  he  has  learned 
on  the  play-ground,  and  in  contact  with  things  and 
alfairs, — in  spite  of  the  schools. 

Many  pupils  find  fractions  the  most  difficult  sub- 
ject in  arithmetic.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  this; 
if  the  conceptions  of  fractions  are  gained  from  sense- 
perception,  they  should  present  no  great  difficulty  to 
one  who  has  properly  learned  integers.  In  fact,  he 
will  find  little  or  nothing  in  fractions  that  is  really 
new. 

I  propose  to  illustrate  these  statements  by  a  few 
brief  examples. 

Fractions  are  not  "  broken  numbers;"  there  is  no 
such  thing. 

A  number  is  one,  or  a  collection  of  ones  of  the 
same  kind. 

A  fractional  number  is  a  number  of  relative  ones, 
smaller  than  some  primary  unit  to  which  their  re- 
lation is  expressed.  For  instance,  four-liftlis  of  an 
apple  is  four  witli  all  the  properties  and  character- 
istics of  any  other  four;  but  it  is  four  whoso  relation 
to  the  primary  unit  —  one  apple  —  is  such  that  it  takes 
five  of  the  fractional  ones  to  make  the  ])rimary  one. 
This  fact,  and  the  similar  fact  in  regard  to  any  frac- 
tion, a  child  can  be  made  to  see  clearly  by  illustrations 
with  objects. 

I  have  found  silver  coins  good  objects  to  use  in  this 
work;  children  are  interested  in  them,  and  they  are 
not  perplexed  with  any  thought  of  Home  sujjposed 
troublesome  "division."  Show  the  child  3  (juarter- 
dollars;  ask,  "  How  many  such  would  make  aciollar?" 
fjot  him  write  the  figure:)  and  see  that  it  answers  the 
ijuestion,  Uow  many?  Now  teach  him  to  write  4, 
the  number  of  unit-s  of  this  kind  which  it  takes  to 
make  a  whole,  under  the  .'J,  separating  them  by  a 
short  horizontal  line.  The. four  answers  the  question, 
"  What  kind?" 

Adhere  strictly  to  the  view  of  a  fraction  thus  de- 
veloped. The  child  will  tiius  come  to  understand 
that  the  numerulor  of  a  fraction  expresses  the  num- 
ber; and  that  the  denominator  is  simply  a  "  modifier  " 
of  the  numerator  in  showing  the  relation  of  these 
ones  to  a  primary  one. 

Now,  how  easy  to  show  that  increasing  the  de- 
nominator diminishes  the  value  of  the  fruction,  while 
diminishing  the  denominator  increases  the  value  of 
the  fraction,  liy  the  use  of  objects,  this  can  be  made 
perfectly  clear  to  any  bright  seven-year-old. 

So,  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  the  value  of  the 
fraction  :8  unchanged  when  both  numerator  and  de- 
nominator are  multijiliud  or  divided  by  the  same 
number. 

Take  4  of  some  oljjecl.     A  cuke  1  Used   receutly. 


Let  the  child  write  the  fraction  J  on  paper,  or  on  the 
slate.  Break  each  of  the  three  pieces  in  halves.  Let 
him  write  the  new  number  of  pieces,  6;  lead  him  to 
see  that  it  will  take  twice  as  many  of  these  pieces  .to 
make  a  whole;  then  to  write  the  new  denominator,  8. 
He  knows  that  he  has  had  the  same  quantity  of  cake 
all  the  time. 

Take  ^V  of  some  object, — a  paper  circle,  for  in- 
stance. Fasten  the  pieces  together  by  4's;  he  now 
has  2  pieces.  Get  him  to  see  that  3  siicii  jjieces  would 
make  a  whole;  he  can  now  write  the  new  fraction,  if. 
When,  through  exercises  of  this  kind  judiciously 
presented,  he  grasps  the  truth,  he  knows  all  about 
"reducing  fractions  to  their  lowest  terms."  \l  the 
terms  of  the  fraction  are  large,  it  is  well  to  resolve 
them  into  their  prime  factors.  The  pupil  should 
have  learned  to  do  this  readily,  as  in  the  following 
examjile: 

2835      5 

3403      U 

2835=3=  X32X5X7 
315 
35 
3402  =  3X32X3''X3X7 
1701 
189 
21 
Resolving,  as  abjve,  and  rejecting  common  factors, 
there  remain  5  in  the  numerator  and  2  and  3  in  the 
denominator;  hence  the  result  is  J. 

To  change  a  mixed  number  to  an  improper  frac- 
tion, take  the  example  5>;.  Here  are  two  unlike 
numbers  5  and  2  to  be  added  together.  We  can  make 
them  alike  by  changing  the  5  to  thirds.  As  there 
are  %  in  1,  in  5  there  will  be  5  times  I  or  ';,'.  Now, 
the  result  is  y -I- ■5  =  '.;.  I^et  the  pupil  do  this  by 
taking  5  objects  and  cutting  them  uj)  into  thirds,  etc. 
If  the  work  is  done  without  olijects,  be  sure  that  he 
says  "0  times  '■{;"  do  not  allow  the  multiplication  of 
5  by  3. 

The  opposite  process  is  quite  its  obvious.  Take  '/  of 
some  object,  and  lind  how  many  wholes  it  equals. 
Of  course,  as  5  make  a  whole,  there  will  be  as  many 
wholes  as  there  are  times  \  in  j'. 

lUit  sujipose  we  are  to  change  a  mixed  number  to  a 
fraction  having  a  given  denominator,  sis  5  =  how 
many  sevenths?  In  order  that  the  jtarts  may  be  made 
into  sevenths,  we  must  cut  each  of  the  present  8  parts 
into  7  equal  pieces;  this  will  give  us  f;}.  Every  3  of 
these  21st8  will  make  one  seventh;  hence,  we  shall 
have 

18.S 


This  is  llie  process  if  we  use  objects.  If  we  use 
figures  only,  we  may  say,  "  I  have  85 ;  but  I  want  an 
equivalent  fraction  whose  denominator  shall  be  7. 
Multiplying  the  present  denominator  by  2^,  we 
have  7,  and  multiplying  the  numeratDi-  by  the  same 
number,  we  have 

18;^ 
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Astronomical  Notes 

SePTEMBEK    15    TO     OcTOBEK    15. 

Morning  sfar-gazers  will  have  a  fine  chance  to  get 
acquainted  with  Mercury  this  month.  Greatest 
elongation  happens  on  Scptemher  28,  and  it  is  a  very 
good  one.  Mercury  then  is  nearly  twice  as  bright  as 
at  last  greatest  elongation  in  August;  and  is  above 
our  horizon,  while  the  sun  is  below  it,  for  nearly  twice 
as  long.  There  should  be  little  difficulty  in  catching 
him  about  a  week  before  the  28th,  and  holding  liim 
for  a  fortnight  or  more  after  that  date.  On  the  28th 
he  will  be  due  east  and  about  9°  high  fifty  minutes  be- 
fore sunrise.  On  October  1  he  will  be  near  the  moon, 
and  on  October  3  very  near  Saturn.  Try  whether  it 
is  easier  to  see  Mercury  or  Saturn  on  the  morning  of 
the  3rd. 

Venus  passes  from  the  west  to  the  east  side  of  the 
sun  on  September  18  and  becomes  an  evening  star. 
If  any  one  sees  her  with  glass  or  with  eye  before  the 
middle  of  October,  I  hope  she  or  he  will  send  me 
word.  She  has  been  seen  with  the  naked  eye  twenty- 
six  days  after  superior  conjunction. 

Mars  is  far-otf  and  faint,  but  those  who  get  up  in  the 
morning  to  look  at  Mercury  may  manage  to  see  him, 
too.  During  the  last  three  or  four  days  of  Septem- 
ber he  is  about  2''  west  of  Mercury.  On  the  morning 
of  October  13  Mars  and  Saturn  will  be  near  each 
other. 

Saturn  is  a  morning  star,  too,  and  is  too  near  the 
sun's  place  in  the  sky  to  be  easily  seen.  He  is  worth 
noting,  however,  because  of  his  conjunction  with 
Mercury  on  October  3,  with  Mars  on  October  12,  and 
the  disappearance  of  his  ring  on  September  22. 
The  date  of  the  last  disappearance  was  February  6, 
1878. 

Uranus  is  still  evening  star,  but  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  eyes  and  field-glasses. 

JupiTEE  is  "  hidden  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  "  (September)  according  to  almanacs  prepar  ed 
for  Halifax  and  St.  John.  Hidden  "behind  fog," 
I  suppose  the  compiler  means.  To  places  with  a 
clearer  celestial  outlook  than  these  two  unfortunate 
cities  have,  Jupiier  has  been  at  his  best  and  brightest 
"  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  ;"  not  only  his 
brightest  for  this  year,  but  for  a  dozen  j'ears  back  and 
another  dozen  to  come. 

He  is  still  retrograding,  moving  to  the  right  among 
the  stars.  To  day  (Sept.  G)  he  is  passing  less  than  a 
quarter   of    a    degree    above    h    Aquarii.     On    the 


evening  of  October  3  he  will  be  a  little  more  than  a 
degree  below  Lambda  Aquarii. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  I  have  received 
reports  from  several  field  and  marine  glasses  that  have 
shown  sometimes  two  and  sometimes  three  of  .Jupiter's 
moons.  Three  were  seen  very  distinctly  on  the 
evenings  of  August  20  and  23.  On  the  former 
evening  our  moon,  only  a  day  beyond  the  full,  was 
less  than  5°  away  from  Jupiter;  but  she  could  not 
prevent  the  little  dots  of  light  from  sliowing  up  close 
under  Jupiter's  wing.  Just  at  present  there  are 
several  small  stars  close  to  the  planet,  and  one  needs 
to  have  a  little  experience  at  the  business  before  he 
gets  out  of  the  habit  of  mistaking  these  for  the  jovial 
satellites.  You  should  make  a  note  of  this,  and  also 
of  this  other  fact,  that,  at  times,  all  the  four  satel- 
lites cannot  be  seen  with  even  the  largest  telescope. 
Sometimes  only  three  are  visible,  sometimes  only  two, 
sometimes  one  only,  and  sometimes  none.  On  the 
evening  of  September  17  only  three  will  be  visible 
until  after  10  (60°  time).  Other  dates  for  three  only 
are:  September  20,  10  36  to  12.54;  September  21, 
7.53  to  10.34;  September  22,  8.30  to  11.21;  Septem- 
ber 24,  after  10;  September  28,  9.38  to  12  29;  Sep- 
tember 29,  after  10.47.  (The  hours  are  all  60^  time.) 
In  this  longitude  the  only  chance  to  see  only  two, 
between  now  and  the  middle  of  October — I  mean,  of 
course,  with  an  instrument  able  to  show  all  four  when 
out — will  be  on  the  evening  of  October  C.  Between 
8.33  and  10.51  both  No.  1  and  No.  4  will  be  creeping 
across  Jupiter's  face;  No.  3  and  No.  3  will  be  out  on 
the  right.  No.  3  close  np  to  the  planet.  (Fur  a  field- 
glass,  read  "left"  instead  of  "right.") 

Only  one  moon  visible  is  a  rather  rare  phenomenon, 
and  none  at  all  is  still  rarer.  Only  one,  and  very 
nearly  none,  happened  on  July  15  last.  No  3  passed 
off  the  face  of  the  planet  at  3  52  in  the  jifternoon. 
No.  2  was  then  behind  the  planet.  At  3  mi  utes  p;ist 
6  No.  1  began  to  creep  across  the  disc,  and  15  minutes 
later  No.  4  followed  suit.  No.  2  did  nut  cume  out 
from  behind  Jupiter  until  7;  so,  from  6.18  until  7,  No. 
3  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  that  was  visible;  and  if 
he  could  have  been  held  back  for  two  hours  and  a 
half,  there  would  have  been  four  minutes  during 
which  Jupiter  would  have  appeared  without  a  single 
attendant.  W  e  were  too  far  west  to  see  anything  of 
this. 

The  total  disappearance  of  all  the  i-atelfites  has  been 
observed  six  times  this  century:  In  1802,  1826,  1843, 
1867,  1874,  1893.  There  is  an  astronomy  book— 
and  an  excellent  one  of  its  kind — which  was  pub- 
lished in  1844,  and  which  tells  us  that  this  phenom- 
enon happens  only  once  in  three  thousand  bliliong 
of  years. 
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Vesta's  motion  among  the  stars  in  Sagittarius  can 
still  be  watched  with  a  glass.  On  September  20  she 
Vill  pass  less  than  half  a  degree  below  Lambda;  on 
October  14  she  will  be  the  same  distance  north  of 
Sigma.  If  you  see  her  as  late  as  this,  you  may  then 
say  good-bye  to  her  until  October  next  year. 

With  a  good  field-ghiss,  and  a  knowledge  of  where 
to  jioint  it,  you  can  see  Pallas,  Juno  and  Neptune 
now. 

The  September  moon  will  run  highest  between  6 
and  0.30  (mean  time)  on  the  morning  of  September 

25. 

The  October  moon  will  run  lowest  at  5  in  the  after- 
noon of  October  9. 

At  sunset  on  October  3  the  moon  will  be  21  hours 
old.  If  you  know  whereabout  in  your  sky  Theta 
Virginis  (or  any  other  star  having  the  same  declina- 
tion) is  situated  half  an  hour  before  it  sets,  point 
your  glass  towards  that  spot  at  the  above  time,  and 
you  may  see  this  very  young  moon. 

A.  Camkuon'. 

Yarmmitli,  N.  S  ,  Septemtier  0th,  ISOl. 

Notes  for  Teaching  Music  by  the  Tonic  Sol-ta  Notation. 
Thirteenth  Paper. 

HISTORICAL     NOTES     (CONCLUDED.) 

The  great  victory  for  the  Tonic  Sol-faists  was  in 
1867,  The  officials  of  the  Paris  International  Exiii- 
bition  offered  a  prize  of  £200  and  a  gold  wreath. 
The  English  Tonic  Sol-fa  choir  was  disallowed  itfter 
the  contest,  because  the  sopranos  and  altos  were 
ladiea  ;  but  their  singing  Wivs  so  superior  that  the 
Emperor,  in  the  midst  of  an  assemblage  of  20,000, 
presented  them  with  a  prize  equal  with  the  first  whin 
tlie  little  clioir  received  the  men's  voice  prize  from 
the  hands  of  the  Empress.  A  gold  medal  and  certi- 
ficate was  also  pre.-ented  to  the  choir,  and  to  >[r. 
I'roudman,  the  conductor  of  the  choir,  a  gold  medal, 
a  diploma  aiul  the  badge  of  the  Orpheonistsof  France. 
After  their  return  to  England,  Mr.  G.  A.  McFarren, 
who  was  alwayd  unfavorable  to  the  system,  heard  the 
ohoir  singing,  and  in  his  siddress  said:  "  It  has  long 
Ixjon  a  custom  to  ignore  abroad  and  at  home  the 
musical  capacities  of  the  English  jjuople.  I  am  very 
proud  to  find  that  our  musicality  Ims  been  so  ably 
vindicated,  and  that  not  l)y  practised  artists  of  great 
rciiute,  but  by  the  members  of  the  community  at 
largo,  who  have  not  shown  more  iiulividual  talent, 
but  the  general  talent  of  the  Engli.sh  itcoi)le.  I  am 
sure  that  the  singing  to-night  must  have  satisfied 
everybody  of  Englisii  capability."  The  same  year  Mr 
McFarren  composed  an  anthem  to  bo  sung  as  a  sight 


test  by  4,500  adult  singers,  lie  said  the  singing  was 
such  as  to  satisfy  the  most  severe  critic,  and  that  it 
wiis  to  the  remarkable  reading  and  not  the  music 
that  the  great  applause  was  due,  and  that  he  was 
proud  to  have  been  concerned  in  this  admirable  dis- 
play of  musical  skill. 

In  1871  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  association  held  its  first 
concert  of  children  holding  the  elementary  certificate, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Leslie  wrote  a  part  song  for  the  occa- 
sion, which  wa^  read  at  sight.  The  critics  unani- 
mously testified  to  the  correctness  of  the  render- 
ing. 

Miss  Glover  died  at  Malvern,  20th  October,  1867. 
Mr.  Curwen  made  many  modifications  on  her  system, 
some  at  Iciist  of  which  she  did  not  think  improve- 
ments ;  but  there  was  always  the  most  friendly  inter- 
course between  the  founders  of  the  system.  Very 
shortly  before  her  death,  on  Mr.  i  urwen's  last  visit 
to  her,  she  said  to  him:  "  You  not  only  do  me  justice, 
but  you  try  to  make  me  famous."  This  same  year 
the  Tonic  Sol-faists  had  their  attention  turned  to  Mr. 
Ilallah's  examinations  in  connection  with  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  Musical  Notation,  Nomenclature  and 
History,  but  all  expressed  in  the  Staff  Notation. 
They  entered  the  lists  and  obtained  54  per  cent, 
of  the  certificates  granted,  and  10  out  of  12  of 
the  first-class  certificates.  In  five  years  they 
obtained  9  out  of  10  prizes  and  217  out  of  328 
certificates.  At  the  request,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  Sol-faists,  these  examinations  were  resumed 
for  three  years,  under  Mr.  McFarren,  ending  1871. 
The  candidates  were  now  allowid  to  give  their  an- 
swers in  either  notation.  The  Sol-faists  took  3  out 
of  the  4  prizes  granted  and  135  nut  of  143  certifi- 
cates. 

In  the  year  1867  a  Tonic  Sol-fa  composition  club 
w.is  formed. 

In  180H  a  new  certificate,  the  members  coming  be- 
tween the  intermediate  and  advance,  was  issued,  and 
the  holding  of  at  least  this  certificate  was  required 
for  membi  rship  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  college,  which 
was  organized  in  1S60.  This  year  Mr.  Curwen  re- 
quested the  government  to  allow  music  .-xs  one  of  the 
extra  subjects  for  which  a  grant  of  Is.  4d.  could  be 
earned  in  the  schools  under  inspection.  Further,  iis 
for  six  years  large  concerts  had  been  given  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  by  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  A.^sociation  and 
other  societies,  as  Bands  of  Hope,  Hagged  Schools 
and  Reformatories  used  the  notation,  and  as  it  hail 
entered  into  a  number  of  normal  schools,  as  the 
l)rincipil  church  music  books  of  all  denominations  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales  wore  prinlol  in  this 
U'ltation  and  largely  used,  jia  there  were  3, (mO  tcjicliers 
of  the  system,  and  harmony  and  composition  had  been 
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successfully  studied  in  it  in  couuection  with  the 
Society  of  Arts,  aud  16,000  pages  of  music  were 
printed  in  it,  that  school  inspectors  should  be  allowed 
to  treat  instruction  in  it  as  a  systematic  instruction  in 
music.  Mr.  Forster  wrote  to  Mr.  Curwen  that  all 
wiis  granted.  Many  attempts  have  since  been  made 
to  displace  the  notation.  However,  in  London,  the 
stronghold  of  the  staff  uotatation,  the  chairman  of  the 
School  Board  said  in  18S6  that  in  every  school  and  in 
every  department  music  was  taught  by  note,  and  in 
all  these  departments  except  one  by  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
notation. 

The  present  position  of  the  system  in  Great  Britain 
is  indiciited  by  the  returns  of  the  education  depart- 
ment just  published  : 

Average    number   of   pupils   in    schools 

inspected 4,230,007 

Number  taught  singing 4,210,678 

"            "      by  ear 1,324.027 

"      by  note 2,886,567 

"      by  Tonic  Sol-fa 2,509,567 

"      by  other  notations 377,083 

Thus  seven  children  earn  the  grant  in  Tonic  Sol-fa 
notation  for  every  one  in  staff  and  other  notations. 

Up  to  December,  18G8,  the  number  of  advanced 
certificates  granted  was  100.  Up  to  1874  the  issue  of 
certificates  was:  Elementary,  127,000;  intermediate, 
28,000;  members,  1,469;  advanced,  316.  By  1882 
the  numbers  had  reached:  Elementary,  153,375;  in- 
termediate, 37,764;  members,  2,000;  and  advanced, 
492.  The  present  issue  of  certificates  of  all  kinds  is 
about  25,000  a  year. 

Again  the  literature  indicates  the  spread  of  this 
notation.  Every  type  founder  who  deals  in  music 
type  now  keeps  a  Tonic  Sol-fa  music  font.  Every 
music  printer,  and  many  music  j)rinters  who  have  no 
music  type,  produce  anthems,  oratorios,  part  songs, 
and  children's  pieces  in  this  notation.  The  Loudon 
music  publishers  nearly  all  issue  Tonic  Sol  fa  music 
additions.  The  firm  of  Novello  h:is  published  9,000 
pages  of  Tonic  Sol-^a  music,  and  Curwen's  catalogue 
of  music  is  a  pamphlet  of  50  pages,  9J  by  7^  inches, 
in  small  type. 

Mr.  I.  S.  Curwen  says  Tonic  Sol-fa  has  now  spread 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  universities'  mission 
in  Central  Africa  print  our  notation  excellently.  At 
'J'oronto  and  Montreal  it  is  in  all  the  schools.  The 
Kaffirs  in  South  Africa  have  taken  to  it  greatly.  It 
has  been  taug'nt  on  the  Nile,  and  instructions  have 
been  printed  in  Arabic.  A  Chinese  modulator  h;is 
been  produced  in  several  parts  of  the  empire.  In 
Madagascar,  out  of  1,100  schools,  85  per  cent,  teach 
Sol-fa.     In  all  our  Australian  colonies  it  i&  known. 


It  is  taught  in  Japan  and  NoYa  Scotia  and  the  train- 
ing schools  of  our  Royal  Navy.  The  students  of  two 
mission  colleges  have  carried  it  to  every  part  of  the 
globe.  It  is  taught  to  the  Sioux  Indians  in  Dakota. 
The  Roman  Catholics  like  it  because  it  so  well  fits 
the  Gregorian  system.  The  .Jewish  Rabbis  use  it  to 
help  them  in  the  inflectional  reading  of  the  scrip- 
tures. Its  truth  and  simplicity  have  caused  it  to 
penetrate  everywhere.  James  Anderson. 


For  the  REVijrw.] 


Grammar  School  License. 


I  wish  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  Review  in  what  may  be 
the  case  of  other  teachers  in  New  BiTjnswick:  I  am  a  first-class 
teacher,  and  have  for  sometime  wished  to  procure  a  grammar 
school  license.  But  the  subjects  required  are  so  many  and 
the  time  at  my  disposal  so  small  that  for  a  year  or  two  I  have 
made  but  little  progress.  Then  when  I  shall  have  com- 
pleted the  course  of  reading  required,  I  fear  that  I  shall  have 
to  begin  de  novo  with  those  subjects  I  studied  first.  So  that 
to  prepare  myself  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  grammar  school 
course  and  at  the  same  time  keep  them  in  review  preparatory 
to  the  final  examination,  will,  I  am  afraid,  make  my  coveted 
grammar  school  license  like  the  fruit  which  Tantalus  desired 
so  much  to  seize. 

Could  not  the  Board  of  Education  so  arrange  that 
teachers  who  are  desirous  of  securing  a  grammar  school  license 
could  fake  classics  one  j'ear,  mathematics  another,  and  so  on 
until  all  the  subjects  required  were  passed.  I  think  such  an 
arrangement  would  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  many  teachers  who 
would  like  to  study  for  the  highest  license  attainable. 

Advance. 

The  Census  of  Canada. 

The  census  of  Canada  for  1881  showed  a  population 
of  4,324,810;  the  1891  census  gives  4,823,344,  an  in- 
crease of  498534,  or  11 '52  per  cent.  The  population 
of  the  various  provinces  is  as  follows: 

Nova  Scotia 4o0,-523 

New  Brunswick 321.294 

P.  E.  Island 109,oa'5 

Quebec 1,488,586 

Ontario 2,112,989 

Manitoba 154,442 

Northwest  Provinces 61.4S7 

British  Columbia 92,767 

Unorganized  Territory  33.168 


Total 4,828,3^ 

Further  census  returns  have  been  received  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  from  the  district  of  Albei-Ui,  which  give 
that  district  a  total  population  of  26,123.  instead  of  20,056,  as 
contained  in  the  partially  estimated  statement  furnished  to  Par- 
liament last  week.  The  increase  of  population,  therefore,  for 
provisional  districts  in  the  North-west  territorities  from  the 
returns  so  far  received,  is  42,039,  instead  of  35.972.  The 
percentage  of  increase  is  164.76,  instead  140,98,  and  the  total 
numerical  increase  for  the  whole  Dominion  is  504,601,  instead 
of  498,534;  the  percentage  of  total  increase  being  11.66  in- 
stead 11.53. 
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Nova  Scotia  shows  an  increase  of  9,951,  New 
Brunswick  Gl,  and  P.  E.  Island  197,  the  three  pro- 
vinces showing  only  a  little  over  one  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  the  last  decade.  The  increase  in  Quebec  is 
9.5.3,  Ontario  9.03  percent.  Manitoba  gains  148  per 
cent.,  the  Northwest  141  per  cent.,  British  Columbia 
87i  percent.,  and  unorganized  districts  4  per  cent. 
Representation  in  Parliament  will  not  be  increased  as 
an  effect  of  this  census.  According  to  the  returns  as 
given  above  Nova  Scotia  will  lose  one  member.  New 
Brunswick  two,  and  P.  E  Island  one.  lu  Ontario 
there  may  be  a  gain  of  two  members. 

The  returns  for  the  Maritime  Provinces,  by  coun- 
ties, are  as  follows: 

NEW    BRUNSWICK. 

1891.  1881. 

Albert 12,523  13,829 

Charlotte 23,751  26,087 

Gloucester 24,901  21.614 

Kent        23,858  22,618 

Kiiigs 23,094  2.5,617 

Northumberland 25,715  25,109 

Queens 12,152  14,017 

Restigouche ^.311  7,058 

St.  John  City 24,184  26,127 

St.  John  County 2.5,390  26.839 

Sunbury 5,763  6,651 

Victoria 18,218  15,686 

Westraorlnmi 41,484  87,719 

York 30,979  30,397 

CarUloii 22,.523  23,365 

NOVA   SCOTIA. 

1891.  1881. 

Annapolis l»,:iV.J  20..598 

Antigonish 16.117  18,060 

Cape  Breton 34,223  31 ,258 

Colchester 27,160  26,730 

Cumberland 34,529  27,368 

Digliy 19,896  19.881 

Guysborough 17,198  17,808 

Halifax 38,556  3(!.10O 

Halifax  County 32,865  31,817 

Hants  22,153  23,359 

Inverness 25,781  25,651 

Kings 22,492  3:M69 

Lunenburg 31,077  28,563 

Pictou   34,550  35, .535 

QueenB 10,610  10,577 

Ilichmond 14,400  15,121 

Shelburne 14,956  H.UK! 

Vicloria 12.390  12.470 

Yarmouth 33.2)8  21,284 

I'UINCE    EDWAKD    ISLAND. 

Kings  County 36,034  26,433 

Prince 36.471  34,347 

Queens 45,983  48,111 

I'Oril.ATION    OF   TOWNS 

of  from  3,000  to  5,000  in  the  Miiriiinic  Provinces: 

1891. 

Springhill ''•873 

I,\infnburg 4.044 

New  Glasgow 3,777 


Amherst 3,781 

Woodstock 3,290 

TOWNS    AND   VILLAGES. 

Pictou 3,999 

St    Stephen 2,680 

North  Sydney 2,513 

Sydney 2,426 

Milltown,  Charlotte 2,146 

Parrsboro 1 ,909 

Kcntville 1,686 

Georgetown 1 ,509 


THE  CITIES. 
The  population  of  the  cities  of  the  D 

follows: 

1891. 

Montreal 216,650 

Toronto 181,220 

Quebec 63,090 

Hamilton 48,980 

Ottawa  44,1.54 

St.  .John 39,179 

Halifax 38,5.50 

London 31,977 

Winnipeg     25,642 

Kingston 19,204 

Victoria,  B.  C 16,841 

Vancouver 13,685 

St.  Henri 13,415 

Brantford 12,753 

Charlotietown 11,374 

Hull 11.265 

Guelph 10,539 

St.  Thomas 10,370 

Windsor 10.322 

Sherbrooke 10,110 

Belleville 9,914 

Peterborough 9.7)8 

Stratford 9,501 

St.  Cunegonde 9,293 

St.  Catherines 9,170 

Chatham,  Ont 9,0.52 

Brockville 8,78:5 

Moncton 8,765 

Woodstock,  Ont 8,612 

Three  Uivers 8,334 

(Jalt 7..5:« 

Owen  Sound 7,497 

Berlin 7,425 

Levis 7,301 

St.  Hyacinthe 7.016 

Cornwall 6,805 

Sarnia 6,693 

Sorcl 6,669 

Fredericton 6,502 

New  We-stniinsler 6,641 

Daitmoulh,  N.  S 6,249 

Yarmouth 6,089 

Lindsay 6,081 

Barrie 5.5.50 

Valleylield   5,518 

Truro 5,102 

Port  Hope 5,042 


ominion  is  as 

1881. 
140,727 

86.415 

62,446 

35,961 

27,412 

41,353 

36,100 

19,746 
7,985 

14,091 
5,925 
5,000 
6,415 
9,616 

11,485 
6,890 
9.890 
8,367 
6,561 
7,227 
9,516 
6,812 
8,239 


9,631 
7,873 
7,609 
5,032 
5,373 
8,670 
5,187 
4,436 
4,054 
7,697 
5,831 
4,468 
3,874 
5,791 
6,218 
3.700 
3.786 
6,380 
5,li80 
4,855 
3.906 
8.461 
6,585 
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The  Song  of  the  Golden-rod. 

Oh,  not  in  the  morning  of  April  or  May, 
When  the  young  liglil  lies  faint  on  the  (od. 
And  the  wind-flower  L looms  for  the  half  of  a  day, — 
Not  then  comes  the  Golden-rod. 

But  when  the  bright  yciir  has  grown  vivij  and  bold 
With  its  utmost  of  beauty  and  strength, 
Then  it  leaps  into  life,  and  its  banners  unfold 
Along  all  the  land's  green  length. 

It  is  born  in  the  glow  of  a  great  high  noon, 
It  is  wrought  of  a  bit  of  the  sun; 
Its  being  is  set  to  a  golden  tune 
In  a  golden  summer  begun 

No  cliff  is  too  high  for  its  resolute  foot, 

No  meadow  too  bare  or  too  low ; 

It  asks  but  the  space  for  its  fearless  root, 

And  the  right  to  be  glad  and  to  grow. 

It  delights  in  the  loneliest  wa.ste  of  the  moor, 
And  mocks  at  the  rain  and  the  gust. 
Its  belongs  to  the  people.     It  blooms  for  the  poor. 
It  thrives  in  the  roadside  dust. 

It  endures  though  September  wax  chill  and  unkind; 
It  laughs  on  the  brink  of  the  crag. 
Nor  blanches  when  forests  turn  white  in  the  wind; 
Though  dying,  it  holds  up  its  flag! 

Its  bloom  knows  no  stint,  its  gold  no  alloy. 
And  we  claim  it  forever  as  ours — 
God's  symbol  of  freedom  and  world-wide  joy — 
America's  flower  of  flowers! 

— St.  Nicholas  for  Septejnber. 


The  Best  American  Authority. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  in  his  resiionse  to  the  welcome  of  Canada 
to  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Toronto 
said: 

We  come  not  as  entire  strangers,  nor  indeed  as  people  dif- 
fering widely  in  language  or  in  political  institutions;  on  the 
contrary,  we  claim  close  relationship,  almost  brotherhood  as 
descended  from  a  common  mother  nation,  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  Empress  Brittania.  ruler  of  the  seas.  We  are  the  elder 
and  j'ou  the  younger  offspring  of  that  nation,  whose  glory  in 
the  world's  history  is  that  of  the  invention  of  local  self- 
government,  the  greatest  political  device  ever  invented  by  man 
for  the  protection'  of  the  individual  and  the  preservation  of 
his  liberties.  Like  all  contributions  to  the  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion, this  device  is  not  the  invention  of  theoretical  thinkers. 
It  is  something  far  deeper.  It  was  born  of  great  national 
struggles,  the  collision  of  races,  the  Celt,  the  Sa.\on,  the  Dane 
and  Norman  meeting  in  bloody  conflict,  and  the  innate  stub- 
bornness of  each  furnishing  an  elenitul  in  the  four-fold  product, 
the  British  constitution.  The  mutual  toleration,  the  sense  of 
fair  play,  the  readiness  of  ^ili  to  defend  each  in  the  exercise  of 
the  prerogative,  the  profound  respect  for  established  law  — 
those  characteristics  belong  essentially  to  the  original  people 
that  invented  local  self-government.  We  both  of  us  here 
unite  in  gratitude  towards  that  common  ancestor  who  is  still 
young  m  strength  and  beauty.     But  we  must  remember  at 


this  point  that  j'ou  are  still  living  in  the  old  family  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  it.  We  have  long  since  gone  out  from  that 
family.  But,  while  no  one  of  us  regrets  our  separate  inde- 
pendence, we  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  we  have 
taken  with  us  all  the  good  things.  In  studying  your  own 
social  and  political  forms  we  may  see  that  you  who  still  hold 
fealty  to  the  British  flag  have  preserved  much  that  we  may 
well  intimate.  Your  union  of  central  and  local  powers  is 
more  perfect  than  what  we  have  yet  achieved  in  the  States, 
Our  own  histor}',  beginning  with  a  bloody  revolution,  has 
always  shown  a  tendency  in  the  people  to  dread  the  centraliz- 
ing power  in  the  government.  There  is  a  deep  jealousy,  even 
at  this  late  day,  of  centralized  pow  er.  The  consequence  of 
this  has  been  that  we  have  never  evolved  that  perfect  balance 
between  local  and  central  powers.  We  behold  in  3'our  Dom- 
inion a  more  perfect  balance  in  this  respect  than  we  have  been 
able  to  atiain.  We  see  this  in  your  political  government  and 
in  your  schools.  It  is  u  great  opportunity  that  we  have,  and 
we  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  to  study  and  learn  from  a  fresh 
experiment  at  local  self-government  and  the  preservation  of  it 
by  common  school  education. 

You  too,  like  ourselves,  have  your  conservative  support  in 
the  education  of  the  youth,  and  your  movements  in  this  great 
cause  have  attracted  our  attention  for  a  long  time.  The 
honored  names,  honored  wherever  educational  history  is 
studied,  the  honored  names  of  Ryerson,  Hodgins  and  Ross, 
stand  for  us  as  significant  of  new  departures  full  cf  promise 
in  educational  methods  and  organizations.  We  thank  you 
for  your  hearty  reception;  we  congratulate  you  on  the  liberty 
and  the  prosperity  which  you  enjoy  within  the  old  national 
family.  May  the  day  when  you  shall  feel  a  necessity  for  a 
separation  from  that  family  never  come.  But  let  another  and 
different  day  draw  near  when  all  English  speaking  people 
shall  form  one  grand  confederation  of  independent  nations  — 
settling  all  questions  of  difference  by  international  conferences. 
On  this  basis  of  local  self-government  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
extent  of  territory  that  may  be  united,  for,  according  to  its 
principle,  each  province,  each  section,  governs  itself  in  all 
local  interests.  Only  ia  common  interests  is  there  a  common 
authority.  Only  in  supreme  concerns  does  the  supreme 
power  interfere.  Let  us  all  who  have  a  common  share  In 
Ruunymede  and  in  Shakespeare,  and  who  love  England  and 
Scotland  as  the  home  of  our  ancestry,  let  us  study  here  the 
problem  of  education  in  the  light  of  our  similar  social  and 
political  problems,  beiug  assured  that  a  civilization  whose 
symbols  are  the  railroad,  the  public  schools,  and  the  morning 
newspaper,  shall  find  in  this  study  the  best  key  to  its  sphinx 
riddles  and  the  perplexing  issues  which  the  time  and  spirit 
offer  to  our  peoples.  Teiichers  and  citizens  of  Canada,  we, 
as  your  cousins  and  brethren,  thank  you."    (Great  cheering.) 

EvF.RY  teacher,  whether  he  has  stopped  to  think  of  it  or  not 
has  one  or  more  pupils  in  the  class  who  are  unconscious  factors 
in  the  success  of  every  recitation  or  school  plan.  "I  could 
hardly  get  along  without  you,  yesterday,"  said  a  principal  to 
one  of  these  hopeful  pupils  after  a  day's  absence.  Every  good 
teacher,  seeking  for  .sympathetic  help  from  every  source, "will 
understand  the  feeling  that  prompted  this  frank  avowal  that 
bound  both  teacher  and  pupil  more  closely.  Teachers  some- 
times become  possessed  of  the  feeling  that  they  alone  are  the 
omniscient  sources  of  success  in  any  line  of  work.  The  mis- 
take is  painfully  apparent  in  the  listless,  inattentive  class  that 
are  conscious  of  not  being  any  integral  part  of  the  recitation. 
A  true  teacher  finds  his  inspiration  in  the  reciprocal  interest 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  better  the  teacher  the  more  these  helpful 
scholars  will  brighten  his  work.— iV:  }'.  School  Journal. 
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Cant  and  Try. 

Can't  do  it  sticks  in  the  mud,  but  Try  soon  drags 
the  wagon  out  of  the  rut.     The  fox  said  "Try!"  and 
he   got   away   from    the    hounds    when    they  almost 
snapped  at  him.     The  bees  said  "  Try  !"  and  turned 
flowers  into  hooey  in  abundance.     The  srjuirrel  said 
"Try!"  and  he   went  to   tlie  top  of   the  beech  tree. 
The  snow-bird  said  "  Try!"  and  bloomed  in  the  cold 
snows  of   winter.     The  sun  said  "  Try!"  and   spring 
soon  threw  Jack  F'rost  out  of  the  saddle.     The  young 
lark  said  "  Try!"  and  he  found   to  his  surprise  that 
his  new  wings  took  him  over  hedges  and  ditches  and 
up  where  his  father  was  singing.  The  ox  said  "Try!" 
and  ploughed  the  field  from  end  to  end.     No  hill  too 
steep  for  Try   to  climb,  no  clay  too  stiff  for  Try  to 
plough,  no  field  too  wet  for  Try  to  drain,  no  hole  too 
big  for  try  To  mend — in  short,  no  task  too  great  for 
Try  to  do,  and  no  trial  too  great  for  Try  to  meet  and 
overcome.      Let   no  one  say  therefore    "  I   can't.'' 
Here  are  some  lines  to  impress  this  lesson  better  on 
the  minds  of  our  youthful  readers: 
MR.  "  I  can't." 
There's  a  surly  old  Iraiup  who's  prowling  about, 
He  is  seen  ev'ry where,  so  you'd  btiller  look  out! 
Ilis  face  is  all  wrinkles  from  forehead  to  chin. 
His  lips  slick  right  out,  and  his  eyes  go  right  in. 

He  hates  all  the  children,  and  chuckles  with  joy 
To  hear  people  say,   "  There's  a  bad  girl  or  boy!" 
And  if  he  can  make  you  a  drone  or  a  dunce. 
He'll  sneak  in  and  claim  your  acquaintance  at  once. 

He  steals  in  the  schoolroom  and  stands  at  your  back, 
Too  glad  if  the  teacher  should  give  you  a  "  whack;" 
And  when  the  hard  words  you  will  spell,  he  will  try 
To  make  you  forget,  or  to  snivel  and  cry. 

When  doing  examples  that  puzzles  the  brain, 
He'll  jog  you  and  whisper,   "  There,  don't  try  again! 
Just  mix  it  all  up.  and  then  nib  it  all  out. 
And  don't  say  a  word,  but  sulky  and  pout." 

Beneath  the  piano  he'll  hide  out  of  sight; 
To  tease  you  when  there  is  his  greatest  delight; 
He'll  calili  hold  your  fingers  and  blindfold  your  eye.s. 
And  turn  all  the  notes  into  great  dragon  tliw. 

Beware  of  this  tramp  who  creeps  in  like  a  mouse. 
And  stealthily  wander  all  over  the  house; 
He's  lazy  and  shiftless,  unlike  the  wise  ant, 
His  name  you  must  know  it;  it  is  Mr.  "  I  Can't." 

How  to  Make  a  Putty  Map. 

Get  a  board  the  size  you  want  your  map.  Do  not 
have  it  in  two  pieces,  or  it  will  be  sure  to  separate 
and  leave  an  opening.  Sketch  your  map  on  this 
board  with  a  lead  pencil.  (Jet  the  putty  at  a  drug- 
gist's uiid  tiiuiild  it  into  a  jiliable  condiHVin  with  oil. 
They  will  advieo  you  about  this.     Then  cover  your 


board  with  the  putty,  following  carefully  the  coast 
outlines.  Slope  the  putty  toward  the  coast,  as  land 
would  naturally  slope.  The  mountain  ranges  can  be 
"  picked  up "  to  resemble  mountain  peaks  much 
better  than  to  plaster  on  additional  putty  for  the 
mountains.  Of  course  yon  followed  the  natural  ele- 
vations and  depressions  (by  copying  from  a  relief 
map)  when  you  first  laid  the  putty  on  the  board. 
The  rivers  can  be  indicated  by  course,  blue  silk 
pressed  into  the  putty  while  it  is  moist,  or  by  using 
a  blue  pencil.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  have  too 
many  branches  of  the  rivers.  The  cities  can  be  in- 
dicated by  a  blue  pencil.  But  only  the  prominent 
cities,  lakes,  and  rivers  should  be  outlined  or  the 
map  will  look  "mixed  up." — N.  Y.  School  Journal. 


A  Little  Girl's  Compliment. 

The  accuracy  with  which  children  judge  character 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  anecdote: — 

One  wet,  foggy,  muddy  day,  a  little  girl  was  stand- 
ing on  one  side  of  the  street,  lu  London,  waiting  for 
an  opi)ortunity  to  cross  over.  Those  who  have  seen 
London  streets  on  such  a  day,  with  their  wet  and 
mud,  and  have  watched  the  rush  of  cabs,  hansoms, 
omnibuses,  and  carriages,  will  not  wonder  that  a 
little  girl  should  be  afraid  to  try  to  make  her  way 
through  such  a  Babel  as  that.  So  she  walked  up  and 
down,  and  looked  into  the  faces  of  those  who  passed 
by.  Some  looked  careless,  some  harsh,  some  were  in 
haste;  and  she  did  not  find  the  one  she  sought  until 
at  length  an  aged  man,  rather  tall  and  spare,  and  of 
grave  yet  kindly  aspect,  came  walking  down  the 
street.  I<ooking  in  his  face,  she  seemed  to  see  in 
him  the  one  for  whom  she  had  been  waiting,  and  she 
went  up  to  him  and  whispered  timidly,  "  Please,  sir, 
will  you  help  me  over?" 

The  old  man  saw  the  little  girl  safely  across  the 
street;  and  when  he  afterwards  told  the  story  he 
said:  "  That  little  girl's  trust  is  one  of  the  greatest 
compliments  1  ever  had  in  my  life." 

That  man  was  the  great  and  good  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury. He  received  honors  at  the  hands  of  a  mighty 
nation;  he  was  complimented  with  the  freedom  of 
the  greatest  city  on  the  globe;  he  received  the  honors 
conferred  by  royalty;  but  the  greatest  compliment  he 
ever  had  in  bis  life  was  when  that  little  unknown  girl 
singled  him  out  in  the  jostling  crowd  of  a  Ixindon 
street,  and  dared  to  trust  him,  stranger  though  he 
was,  to  protect  and  assist  her. 


TiiKKK  is  a  perennial  nobleness  and  even  sacreducss  in 
work.  Were  he  never  so  Ijcniglitcd,  forgetful  of  his  high 
calling,  there  is  always  hope  for  a  man  that  actually  and 
earnestly  works ;  in  idleness  alone  is  perpetual  dispair. — 6'aWyfc. 
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TOPICS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

The  railroad  train  makis  an  avcraire  of  fifteen  miles  an 
hour  in  crossing  the  900  miles  of  desert  from  the  Caspian  to 
Samarkand.  The  roughness  of  the  road  and  the  character  of 
the  country  makes  a  faster  speed  impossible.  For  hundreds 
of  miles  the  road  runs  through  nothing  but  scanty  wastes, 
and  after  every  storm  it  has  to  be  cleared  of  sand  The 
steamers  on  the  Cnspian  and  the  Incomiiives  of  the  Trans- 
Caspian  Rjiilroad  are  run  by  petroleum  iis  fuel. 

It  is  said  that  the  only  words  in  the  English  language  that 
end  in  "ceed,"  are  "exceed,"  "proceed"  and  "succeed;" 
that  only  four  English  words  end  in  "cion:"  "coercion,"  "sus- 
picion," "internecion"  and  "epinicion;"  that  only  four  end  in 
"dous;"  "hazardous,"  "jeopardous,  "stupendous,"  and  "tre- 
mendous." 

A  traveler  among  the  Hudson  Bay  Indians  says  that  no 
tent  was  carried,  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  it  was  often 
forty  degrees  below  zero,  with  snow  five  feel  deep.  A  hole 
was  dug  down  in  the  snow  with  a  snow-shoe,  which  makes 
an  excellent  snow-.sliovel.  Some  poles  were  then  slanted 
over  the  hole,  thrust  into  the  snow  on  the  side;  against  the 
poles  boughs  were  piled,  and  the  loose  s-now  was  heaped  over 
these.  A  warm  hut  was  thus  made,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  fire  was  started.  The  dogs  were  put  back  of  them  in  this 
hut,  and  thus  helped  to  keep  them  warm.  The  Indians  of 
that  country  live  through  the  winter  iii  bark  tepees,  with 
little  clothing  beyond  a  blanket,  breech  clout,  and  leggins. 
Indian  children  are  often  seen  playing  in  the  snow  bare-footed 
and  barelegged. 

The  purpose  of  the  kinelograph,  the  latest  invention  of 
Edison,  is  to  produce  a  perfect  image  of  men,  animals  and  other 
objects  as  they  appear  when  in  motion.  It  performs  the  same 
service  in  recording  and  then  reproducing  motion  as  the 
phonograph  performs  in  recording  and  reproducing  sound.  To 
.set  down  and  record  exact  images  of  men  walking,  trees  waving 
in  the  wind,  birds  flying  machinerj'in  operation  it  must  luake 
photographs — a  number  of  photographs,  which,  seen  in  rapid 
succession,  give  a  clear  image  of  moving  man  or  brute,  bird, 
or  machine.  By  a  phonographic  cylinder  attached  to  a  kine- 
lograph cylinder,  and  moving  with  it,  we  may  revive  and 
enjoy  the  sound,  the  sight,  and  the  movement  of  an  object 

The  death  of  James  Russell  Lowell  removes  one  of  the 
greatest  literary  men  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was 
born  at  Cambridge  in  1819  and  died  August,  1891.  Among 
his  most  celebrated  works  are  "  The  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal,"  "The  Commi  luoration  Ode,"  "  The Biglow  Papers," 
and  others.    He  wa'-  the  first  editor  of  the  Alantic  Monthly. 


Although  we  do  not  know  for  certain  what  is  going 
on  in  the  earth  under  u?,  we  know  that  the  heat  is 
extreme.  In  the  lower  levels  of  the  Coinstock  mines 
men  found  scalding  water  and  a  temperature  of  I'-JO 
degrees.  The  Sutro  tnnml  was  constructed  to  draw 
of  some  of  this  heat.  Borings  like  the  one  (4,172 
feet  deep)  at  Rperenberg,  Germany,  and  the  one  over 
3,000  feet  deep  at  St.  Louis,  tell  us  something  about 
the  interior  of  the  earth,  but  volcanoes  tell  us  more. 
The  great  heat  turns  the  water  to  superheated  steam, 
this  melts  the  rocks,  and  the  molten  mass  is  forced 
by  the  pressure  up  throngh  the  fissures  of  the  rocks. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  Trustees  of  Woodstock,  N.  B.,  have  added  another 
department  to  the  grammar  school  and  placed  it  in  charge  of 
Mr.  H.  D.  Creed  of  Fredericton.  The  Woodstock  Grammar 
School,  under  the  charge  of  Principal  Sleeves,  is  increasing 
in  efHciency  every  year. 


D.  M.  Soloan,  B.  A.,  (Dal.),  late  of  the  Pictou  Academy, 
and  his  sister,  Lena  Soloan.  late  of  the  Windsor  public  schools, 
have  gone  to  St.  John's,  New  foundland,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Protestant  Academy.  They  report  the  country  as  charming; 
but  the  thermometer  occasionelly  too  high  for  perfect  com- 
fort, the  mercury  having  twice  risen  above  80". 


A.  O.  Macrae,  B.  A.,  (Dal,),  of  St.  John,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  vacancy  in  the  staff  of  the  Pictou  Academy. 


Victor  Frazee.  B.  A.  (Dal.),  late  of  the  Pictou  Academy, 
has  received  an  appointment  to  the  staff  of  the  Halifax  Busi- 
ness College,  under  the  principalship  of  J.  C.  P.  Frazee. 


Principal  Thompson,  Albro  street  school,  Halifax,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Halifax  Business  College  under 
the  principalship  of  S.  E.  Whiston. 


Professor  Russell  of  Worcester,  Slass.,  has  arrived  in  Hali- 
fax, and  is  setting  the  manual  department  of  the  County 
Academy  in  order  for  the  opening  of  the  institution  on  the 
7lh  September. 


The  teacher  of  the  Halifax  Kindergarten  Normal  Training 
School  has  also  arrived,  and  the  department  is  to  be  opened  in 
the  Alexandra  School  buildings. 


The  University  of  Dalhousie  has  opened.     Matriculation 
examinations  are  going  on  at  present. 


The  Halifax  Ladies'  College  has  been  renovated  during  the 
summer  under  the  direction  of  R.  Fleming,  C'.  E.,  of  Mon- 
treal at  an  expense  of  several  thousand  dollars.  This  fine 
institution  is  now  perfect  in  the  convenience,  healthfulness 
and  beauty  of  its  accommodations. 


In  referring  to  the  change  of  teachers  at  the  Harvey.  N.  B  , 
Superior  School  in  the  August  Review,  we  should  have  said 
that  Mr.  W.  G.  Chamberlain,  recently  of  Collina.  Kings  Co.. 
look  charge  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  Jliss  Helen 
Ilcthcriiigton  is  teacher  of  the  primary  dciiartmeiit 


QUESTION  DEPARTMENT. 

Joe. — Will  you  kindly  solve  the  following  qiiestion  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Review:  "  A  bushel  measure  is  18i  inches 
in  diameter  and  eight  inches  in  height,  what  would  be  the 
diameter  of  a  similar  measure  that  would  conlsiin  four 
quarts?  " 

For  instance:  All  cubes  are  similar,  that  is,  they 
have  evacbiy  tfie  same  shape.  A  cube  one  foot  every 
way  contains  one  cubic  foot.     A  cube  (wo  feet  every 
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way  contains  eight  cubic  feet.  A  cubic  three  feet 
every  way  contains  twenty-seven  cubic  feet.  From 
this  you  can  induce  the  law  that  the  solid  contents  of 
(similar)  cubes  vary  as  the  cubes  of  their  ages  or 
diameters.  In  solid  geometry  it  is  proven  that  the 
same  property  holds  for  all  similar  figures.  If  one 
sphere  has  twice  the  diameter  of  another,  it  has  eight 
times  the  volume.  (2^  =8).  If  it  has  ten  times  the 
diameter,  it  has  1,000  times  the  volume  (10^  =  1,000). 
Four  quarts  are  equal  to  one  gallon.  One  bu8hel  =  8 
gallons.  'I'here  the  volume  of  the  one  measure  is 
eight  times  the  volume  of  the  other;  end  it  follows, 
that  the  diameter  of  the  one  will  be  exactly  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  other.  The  diameter  of  the  smaller 
measure  is  therefore  0}  inches. 

This  general  theorem  will  be  useful.  "The  areas 
of  all  surfaces  of  the  same  shape  are  proportional  to 
the  squares  of  any  corresponding  lines  in  them;  and 
vice  vec.v/, these  lines  are  pioportional  to  the  square 
roots  of  the  areas."  For  all  solids  of  the  same  shape, 
change  area  in  the  above  to  votnme  and  square  to 
(yuhe  and  you  have  the  rule. 


Tkacuek  — Pltiisc  solve  llie  fi.llowing  in  next  Review 
(LoomisTrigonomHry.  page.  122)  viz:  The  base  of  a  triangle 
is  40  feel  and  its  allllude  18  feci.  It  is  recii'ired  lo  draw  a 
line  parallel  lo  the  base  sons  lociiloiT  a  trapezoid  containing 
80  sqnure  feel.  Wlial  is  the  IcugUi  of  Ihe  line  of  section  and 
its  distance  from  llie  base  of  triangle.  2.  Wormell'  Geometry, 
page  223-1:  Taking  Ihe  ra<liiis  of  a  circle  as  unity,  find  the 
length  of  the  side  of  an  inscribed  equilateral  triangle. 

A.JJS.  1.— Area  triangle  =  180  sq.  ft.  When  tra- 
pezoid of  80  sq.  ft.  is  cut  off  by  a  line  parallel  to  the 
base,  there  is  left  a  similar  triangle  of  100  sq.  ft. 
But  similar  areiis  are  proportional  to  squares  of  similar 
lines  — their  altitudes,  for  example: 
.-.  180  :  100::18«  :  x* 
ISO  :  10u::3:24  :  z« 

180a;«  =34200  .  •.  a;' =  180 
.-.  a;=V180  =  CVo 
.-.  (18-Cv'5)  =  'l'»ti"'ce  ImMwici)   the  two  lines, = 

fi(3-V5)- 

To  fnid  leugtli  of  line, 
ISO  :  100::20s  to  a:=  .-.  180x»=40000 
.-.  z'' =4000=2000  =  400X5  .-.  x=20v'5 
IF         !t  9  3 

=length  of  line. 
2.  Draw  the  circle  wiih  inscribed  equilateral   tri- 
angle.    Join    the   angular    jioints    with    the   centre. 
These  three  radii  are  given  equal  to  1,  find   the  side 
of  the  triangle. 

As  there  arc  3r,0>'  in  a  circle  each  side  of  the  tri- 
angle subtends  an  angle  of  120°.  Bisect  of  these 
ftugles  by  a  line  which  with  also  bisect  a  side  of  the 


given  triangle  perpendicularly.  The  triangle  thus 
formed  has  angles,  therefore,  respectively,  90^,  60" 
and  30°.  The  sides  subtending  these  angles  are. 
therefore,  (by  an  lementary  geometrical  demonstra- 
tion) in  the  ratio  of  1  :  ys  :  i.     As  the  side  oppo- 

2 
site  90°  is  given  equal  to  1,  .*.  side  opposite  60°=\/3 

2 
=  half    side  .-.   whole  side  of   inscribid   triangle  = 
V3. 
2 


.Xa;2=-v/3- 


Colenzo  at   page  48  of    Part    II.    of    his    Algebra 

gives: 

23=31x«— 4y« 

Putting  ?<-f-i;=a;  and  ;/  — i'=yan  the  equation,  sub- 
tracting, and  adding  remainder,  gives  t»-=T0;(— 3m*. 
From  this  u  and  v  are  found  =  10  and  20  respec- 
tively. Substituting  these  values  for  x  and  y  fails  to 
fulfil  conditions  of  equation.  I'lease  explain  why? — 
Sub. 

Ans.— Cannot  find  your  problem  in  given  page  in 
our  edition  of  Colenso  (Longmans,  London,  1870.) 
U  and  V  cannot  be  found  from  the  one  equation  v-  — 
?0f— 3u-,  as  one  equation  with  two  unknown  quan- 
tities is  indelirminate.  10  and  20  will  satisfy  this 
equation,  and  so  will  an  infinite  set  of  other  num- 
bers. For  instance,  if  v  be  assumed  =1,  then  f<  = 
two  numbers.  If  i'^=2,  then  u  has  two  other  values, 
and  so  on. 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Das  Haidedokk,  von  Adalbert  Slifter,  edited  for  the  use 
of  schools  by  Otto  Heller,  Philadelphia.  Price  20  cenU. 
Publishers,  L).  C.  Healh  &  Co.,  Hoston,  .Mass. 


SiiAKKSPEAitB's  As  Yoc  LiKK  It,  wilh  Introtluclion  and 
Notes  Ijy  K.  Deighton.  London:  MacMillan  &,  t'o.  and  New- 
York.  Price  Is  ltd.  The  numbers  of  this  conveniinl  scholar's 
ediliou  of  Shakespeare  are  being  rapidly  broughl  out  by 
Mae.Millan  it  Co.  In  "•  As  you  Like  It "  there  is  the  same 
tinishefl  style,  Ijoth  of  edilor  and  printer,  which  is  observable 
in  the  previous  numlwrs. 


The  Ciiii.drbn's  Pkimek,  l)y  Miss  Ellen  M.  Cyr,  author  of 
Ihe  "Inlerslate  Primer,"  etc;  7i  inches  by  5J  inches;  cloth, 
pp.  21  Ginn  A:  Co.,  Boston,  Mass..  U,  S.  X..  18"J1.  An 
admirable  selection  of  words,  scnlences  and  illustrations  for 
the  llrsl  exercises  in  reading.     Typogrnphy.  Ix-autiful. 


EdmL'ND  Hi:i«KK.— Speeches  on  Ihe  American  war,  and 
letter  lo  the  sherilTs  of  lirislul,  wilh  inlriHluctiun  and  notes 
Ijy  A  O.  George,  A.  M.  Pp.  lU  l)y  2-42;  "J  by  •'i  inches;  paper 
lK)ar.l;  ♦0..50.  IJobton.  L'.  S.  A.:  D.  C.  IKalh  i  Co.,  IS'Jl. 
This  volume  is.  one  which  will  iulerest  any  intelligent  citizen, 
and  particularly  Americans.  Burke  was  a  great  .Vmericun 
(.laleyman  and  orator  who  was  never  an  American,  just  as 
many  Americans  are  real  ICagllshmeu  allliough never  Knglisl^- 
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men.     The  cheapness  of  the  volume  and  its  numbered  lines 
adapt  it  admirably  for  a  hii;li  school  text. 


Selections  fou  Gkhman  CoJirosiTioN,  with  notes  and 
vocabularly  by  Charles  Harris,  Professor  of  the  German 
Language  and  Literature,  Oberlin  College.  Pp.  vi.  and  143; 
7  by  5  inches;  cloth  board.  Boston.  U.  S.  A  :  D.  C.  Heath 
it  Co.,  1S90.  This  book  in  part  I.  gives  German  originals 
wilh  English  paraphrase,  as  models.  Part  II  :  Easy  narrative 
in  English.  Ill  ;  Letters  in  English.  IV. :  Biographical,  etc., 
in  English,  and  has  a  vocabulary  for  all  in  37  pages.  All 
through  there  are  numerous  aids  given  in  notes,  etc. 


The  Complete  Music  Rkadeh,  for  high  and  normal 
schools,  academies  and  .seminaries  by  Charles  E.  Whiting, 
formerly  teacher  of  music  in  the  Boston  public  schools.  Pp. 
234,  7  by  10  inches;  paper  board,  $0.90.  Boston,  U.  S.  A. : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1891.  This  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  art 
typographic.  And  as  a  complete  system  of  the  staff  notation, 
tlieory,  exercises  and  appropriate  selections,  we  have  not  seen 
belter. 


A  Higher  Algebra,  by  G.  A.  Wentworth,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  Pp.  vi.  and  521 ; 
5  by  7J  inches;  cloth  board,  letter  back;  $1.55.  Boston,  U. 
S.  A.:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1891.  Typographically  considered  we 
have  seen  no  algebra  belter.  As  regards  treatment  and 
graduation  of  exercises  it  is  clear,  simple,  and  well  arranged. 
The  range  of  sbjecls  —  including,  in  addition  to  elementary 
text  books,  indeterminate,  co  efficients,  common  logarithms 
anuuuilies,  choice,  chance,  variables  and  limits,  series,  deter- 
miants  and  complex  numbers,  (all  treated  in  a  very  gentle 
fashion)  — is  well  adapted  to  our  high  schools. 


Current  Periodicals. 

The  Century  for  September  has  a  varied  table  of  contents. 
It  has  a  fine  portrait  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  "  A  winter 
Journey  Through  Siberia,"  by  Geo.  Kennan,  is  an  interesting 
article,  and  there  are  some  powerfully  written  stories,  such  as 

"Elder  Marston's    Revival"    and    "Uncle    Zeki'l." The 

Nete  England  Magazine  for  September  contains  two  articles  of 
special  interest  to  Canadian  readers —  "The  Brass  Cannon  of 
Campobello"  by  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  and  "The  French 
Canadian  Peasantry"  by  Prosper  Bender.  The  excellent  illus 
trations  in  the  first  article  and  the  sympathetic  interest  which 
the  author  has  in  Admiral  Owen  and  other  characters  in  the 
early  history  of  Campobello  make  it  well  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion by  New  Brunswick  readers  especially. ...  (rarrfm  and 
Foreft,  for  September  2ud  contains  a  charming  little  picture, 
"  Only  a  Fence  Corner,"  and  an  equally  charming  description 
accompanying  it,  the  subject  being  a  neglected  fence  corner 
that  has  escaped  the  mower. . .  .LitlcWs  Living  Age  for  August 
29th  and  September  5th  contains  among  other  articles;  Robert 
Browning,  and  The  Last  English  House  of  the  Bearded  Tit, 
Contemporary:  Today  in  Mnrocco  and  The  Diet  of  Great  Men, 
National ;  Stray  Thoughts  in  South  Africa,  Fortnightly:  The 
"Field  Naturalist;'  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  aud  Jenny  Lind, 
London  Quarterly:  A  Forgotten  R^(e,  and  the  Post-offlce  in 
China,  Cornhill:  Statesmen  t>f  Austria,  Leisure  Hour;  "A 
Study  in  Grey  ''  and  "  The  Prince  of  Marocco"  and  poetry. 
For  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-four  large  pages  each  (or  more 
than  3,300  pages  a  year)  the  subscription  price  ($8)  is  low; 
while  for  10.50  the  publishers  offer  to  send  any  one  of  the 
American  $4.00  monthlies  or  weeklies  wilh  The  Living  Age  for 


a  year,  both,  postpaid.  Littell  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  pub- 
lishers. . .  .Pofmliir  Scienee  Monthly  for  September  has  an  article 
by  Prof  John  Fiske  on  "  Tbe  Doctrine  of  Evolution,"  which 
gives  a  clear  stalemenl  of  this  great  question.  A  sketch  is 
given  wilh  portrait  of  Dr.  Geo.  L.  Goodale,  the  distinguished 
botanist The  idea  of  University  Extension  and  its  first  ex- 
pression at  Oxford  as  far  back  as  1845.  Since  then  its  advance 
has  been  constant  and  of  late  years  very  rapid.  Though 
Oxford  was  the  first  University  to  give  a  form  to  the  wide- 
spread desire  for  higher  education,  il  was  almost  the  last  to 
enter  upon  the  practical  details  of  the  work.  That  it  now  has 
by  far  the  larger  number  number  of  extension  students  is  due 
in  great  measure  lo  the  energy  and  skill  of  Michael  E.  Sadler, 
Secretary  to  the  Oxford  Delegacy,  who,  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  I'nivertity  Extension  ditcutscs  the  future  of  this  move- 
ment in  England,  Other  articles  show  the  relation  of  this 
work  to  the  common  school  teacher  and  to  American  women. 
One  of  tin  most  successful  experiments  of  last  season  in  Ex- 
tension Teaching  was  at  Providence  in  connection  with  Brown 
Univer.Mty  and  is  di  scribed  in  this  August  issue  by  Prof. 
Applelon,  of  that  faculty.  In  the  department  of  Motes  is  an 
interesting  hint  as  to  the  natural  connection  of  this  movement 
with  the   Chautauqnan  system,  so  excellently  developed  by 

Bishop  Vincent  and  his  assistants Studies  from  the  Kinder- 

gartui  by  the  students  in  the  New  Toik  College  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  9  University  Place,  New  York.  This  is  a 
series  of  arlicles  on  kindergarten  training  which  cannot  but 
prove  useful  to  teachers  of  primary  departments. 


New  Brunswick  Normal  School. 

The  following  are  the  ijuestions  set  for  the  entrance 
examination  at  the  N.  B.  Normal  School,  during  the  first 
week  in  September: 

MENTAL   ARITBMETIC. 

Time,  10  minutes. 
(Write  answers  on  this  paper.     Work  to  be  done  in  absolute 
silence.      Pencils  or  pens  not  to  be  used,  except  to 
set  down  results.) 

1.  $52.50,  less  ten  per  cent,  of  itself  ? Ans 

2.  19i  yards  at  18  cents  a  yard  ? Ans 

3    Area  of  a  floor,  18  feet  long  by  3|  yards  wide?.  . .  .Ans 

4.  Reduce  6<j  cwt.  to  the  decimal  of  31  ton? Ans 

5.  Bought  a  horse  and  carriage  for  $270.     The  horse 

cost  twice  as  much  as  the  carriage.  Sold  the 
horse  for  121  per  cent,  more,  and  the  carriage  for 
20  per  cent,  less  than  cost.     Did  1  gain  or  lose, 

and  how  much  ? Ans 

G.  Interest  of  $35.30  for  16  years,  8  months,  at  0  per 

cent Ans 

7.  What    number  is    that  from  which  if  ^   of  ^   of 

itself  be  subtracted,  the  remainder  will  be  49?. .  .Ans 

8.  How  many  revolutions  does  the  second  hand  of  a 

watch  make  in  a  day  ? Ans 

il.  Find  the  difference  between  .1  and  .01 Ans 

10.  If  the  first  day  of  May  falls  on  Monday  what  day 

of  the  week  will  the  first  day  of  July  be? Ans 

LANGUAGE. 

Time,  1  hour  45  min. 
1.  Write,  with  close  attention  to  arrangement  of  words 
and   sentences,    spelling,   punctuation,    and    proper  use   of 
capitals : 
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(a)  A  brief  narrative  (as  if  for  publication  in  a  news- 
paper) of  some  interesting  incident  or  event  which  has 
recently  occurred  in  your  native  place. 

(ft)  A  brief  description  of  some  striking  feature  of  the 
scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  your  home. 

(<•)  A  letter  to  your  teacher  giving  your  first  impressions 
of  the  Normal  School  and  of  the  entrance  examination. 

2.  What  newspapers,  magazines  or  other  publications 
have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  reading?  What  books  other 
than  school  text  books  have  you  read  or  studied  during  the 
year,  and  with  what  benefit  to  yourself  ? 

3.  Name  the  authors  of  the  following  extracts  in  Readers 
No.  4  and  5;  The  Prairie  on  Fire,  Archery  in  the  Olden 
Time,  The  Death  of  Little  Nell,  Lady  Clare,  The  Itelief  of 
Londonderry,  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,  Mercy,  Iceland 
and  the  Geysers,  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  The  Death  of  De 
Boune.  Give,  where  possible,  the  name  of  the  larger  work 
from  which  the  extract  named  is  taken;  the  work  by  which 
the  author  mentioned  is  best  known;  the  dates  between 
which  each  author  lived. 

(Answer  to  this  question  in  tabular  form  preferred.) 

4.  Write  the  corrected  form  of  the  following  sentences: 
If  he  was  there  I  never  seen  him.  Whoever  it  is,  it 
will  not  be  him.  lie  wired  me  from  Moncton.  He  done 
the  work  splendidly.  The  scenery  along  the  St.  John  is 
very  graceful.  The  average  ages  of  the  children  in  grade 
VIII,  are  about  13.  I  should  have  preferred  to  have  seen  it 
for  myself.  It  will  never  do  to  bulldoze  parents  or  pupils. 
The  street  lays  north  and  south.  I  don't  see  as  I  can  be  of 
much  use. 

5.  (n)   That  loss  is  common  docs  not  make 

My  own  km  bitter,  rather  more  ; 
Too  common!     Never  morning  vore 
To  evening,  hut  wtiu:  heart  lid  broik 
(h)  Naiujht  wa»  fteard  in  the  room  mice  the   hurryimj  jun 
of  the  stripling 
Writin'j  cj/iitles  imjiorlant  to  go  ncjt  day  by  the  "  May- 
flower. 

(1)  Write  any  easy  paraphrase  of  quotation  («). 

(2)  Give  the  full  grammatical  analysis  of  either  (<i)  or  (//). 

(3)  Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  the  <|uotation  selected  by 
you. 

(i.  Choose  one  of  the  following  topics  and  show  fully, 
by  examples,  your  acciuaintance  with: 

(rt)  Different  ways  of  expressing  gender  in  nouns. 

(6)  Irregular  comparison  of  adjectives. 

(<■)  Table  of  Personal  and  Simple  Relative  Pronouns. 

((f)  Conjugation  of  an  irregular  transitive  verb  in  all  the 
moods  and  tenses  of  the  active  voice. 

N.  B.— Question  2  is  optional. 

USEFUL   KNOWLEDOK.  Time,  1  hour. 

(A'j'tc  Qiiifliont  make  a  full  jntjicr  ) 

1.  What  part  of  the  flower  forms  the  essential  part  of  the 
fruit?  What  other  i)art  of  the  flower  is  often,  and  what 
parts  are  rarely  or  never  present  in  the  fruit? 

2.  Show  whether  the  tuliers  of  the  potjito  arc  seeds,  and 
if  not,  what  they  are.  Kxplain  the  nature  of  the  so-called 
eyes  of  the  potato. 

3.  Mention  some  plants  from  which  starch  Is  obtained  in 
large  ipiantlties.  How  do  you  account  for  the  storing  up 
of  the  starch  by  the  plants? 


4.  Mention  some  plants  of  the  pine,  grass  and  lily  families 
respectively,  which  grow  wild,  or  are  cultivated  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  state  briefly  their  uses.  Describe  one  of 
the  plants  you  mention. 

5.  Name  three  kinds  of  rocks  which  are  largely  employed 
in  the  construction  of  buildings,  and  give  localities  in  New 
Brunswick  where  they  are  quarried.  Tell  what  you  can  of 
the  composition  of  these  rocks. 

G.  Mention  several  of  the  qualities  by  which  minerals  are 
distinguished  from  each  other,  and  contrast  any  two  minerals 
known  to  you  in  respect  to  these  qualities. 

T.  Give  arguments  to  show  that  no  one  in  health  is  bene- 
fitted in  mind  or  body  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

8.  What  poisonous  gas  is  apt  to  accumulate  in  sleeping 
apartments?  Give  its  composition  and  tell  how  it  is  pro- 
duced.    How  may  its  ill-effects  be  avoided? 


Time,  1  hour  45  min. 


A. 


1.  Write  a  short  paragraph  on  each  of  the  following  topics, 
giving  names,  dates  and  places,  to  show  your  acquaintance 
with  each,  viz. : 

(a)  The  discoveries  of  the  French  and  English  in 
America. 

(A)  The  struggle  between  France  and  England  for  the 
possession  of  the  New  World. 

(c)  The  final  settlement  of  the  struggle. 

((/)  The  Quebec  Act. 

(<■)  The  American  Revolution. 

(/)  Responsible  Government  in  Canada. 

{g)  The  Confederation  of  the  Provinces. 

2.  Give,  in  tabular  form,  a  list  of  the  Provinces  of  the 
Dominion,  with  the  date  of  their  admission  into  the  con- 
federation, and  the  constitution  of  the  legislature  of  each. 

3.  Current  Tojiien.  (<j)  What  eminent  Canadian  states- 
man died  during  the  present  year?  Give  a  brief  sketch  of 
his  life,  (b)  What  was  the  question  at  issue  in  the  last 
Dominion  election?  (c)  What  change  has  recently  been 
made  In  the  Canadian  Tariff,  and  what  was  its  effect?  (J) 
What  action  was  tjiken  at  the  last  session  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick legislature  with  respect  to  the  legislative  council  ?  («) 
What  is  the  difference  l)etween  a  general  and  by-election?  In 
what  county  of  New  lirunswick  is  a  by-election  now  |)endlng? 

Ji. 

4.  .Show  your  a(!quaintance  with  three  of  the  following 
topics,  selecting  one  from  each  of  the  group  lettered  a,  ft 
and  c: 

(") 
Roman  Rule  in  Britain. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Conijuest  of  Britain. 
The  Danish  Inroads. 
The  Saxon  HeptJirchy. 
England  Under  Saxon  Rule. 

The  coming  of  the  Normans. 

The  Plantagenet  line  of  .Sovereigns. 

Magna  Charta. 

The  wars  with  Scotland. 

The  wars  of  the  lioscs. 
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The  Stuarts  and  the  Puritans. 

The  Elizabethan  Age. 

The  Revolution. 

England  under  the  four  Georges. 

The  Reign  of  Victoria. 

5.  Name  three  persons  of  each  of  the  following  classes, 
tell  in  what  reign  they  lived,  and  what  has  made  them 
famous:  British  statesmen,  poets,  artists,  scientists,  generals 
or  admirals,  inventors,  novelists. 

6.  In  what  way  are  the  following  persons  connected  with 
Canadian  or  American  History,  viz. :  Henry  VII.,  Charles  I., 
Oliver  Crowell,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  William  Pitt,  Earl  Duf- 
ferin,  the  Marquis  of   Lome? 

N.  B. — In  A,  2  and  3  arc  alternates;  in  B,  5  and  6. 

AKITHMETIC. 

Time,  1  hour  30  min. 
(Give  all  the  work  that  you  find  it  necessary  to  set  down. 
Work  the  first  four  and  any  three  other  questions.) 

1.  Find  the  difference  in  pence  between  §  of  f  of  6  shil- 
lings, and  ,0!<75  of  2-'5  of  £1. 

2.  What  would  it  cost  to  dig  a  ditch  40  rods  long,  3  feet 
wide,  and  4|  feet  deep,  at  18  cents  per  cubic  yard? 

7i 
3    Subtract  —  bushels  +  J  of  50-75  of  3A   quarts   from   '> 
8i 
bushels +  3  31-4.5  quarts. 

4.  On  the  Gth  of  July,  John  Thompson  bought  of  Thomas 
Johnson  the  following  articles:  2  barrels  of  flour,  at  |5  75; 
35  lbs.  of  sugar,  $2;  1  caddy  of  tea  (10  lbs.)  at  35  cts. ;  25 
lbs.  of  oatmeal,  at  3i  cts. ;  9f  lbs.  of  beef,  at  9  cts.  He 
paid  |5  on  account.  Make  out  the  bill  as  receipted  when 
paid,  August  29th. 

5.  The  number  of  candidates  undergoing  this  examina- 
tion being  ,  suppose   about  17  per  cent  of  them  make 

averages  from  40  to  50;  40  per  cent,  from  50  to  65;  23  per 
cent,  from  65  to  75;  and  11  per  cent,  make  75  and  upwards. 
Find  the  nearest  whole  numbers  to  give  these  percentages 
»'.  «.,  the  number  of  candidates  in  each  case. 

6  (<;)  In  a  common  year,  find  the  exact  average  number 
of  days  in  a  month,  (h)  The  average  of  16  persons  in  29 
years;  the  average  of  the  first  is  15  years;  and  that  of  the 
next  6  is  44^  years      How  old  is  the  last  of  the  16. 

7.  A  and  B  join  in  business.  A  puts  in  $700  for  12 
montli«,  and  B  $500  for  18  months.  Divide  a  profit  1,305 
equitably  between  them. 

8.  How  much  money  must  be  paid  at  interest  at  6  per 
cent   to  yield  an  annual  income  of  §300? 

9.  Find  the  sura  of  .01875  and  3-10  by  two  methods,  one 
of  which  will  give  the  result  as  a  decimal,  the  other  as  a 
common  fraction.     Show  that  the  two  results  are  equal. 

10.  A  merchant  bought  40  bbls.  of  apples  at  3  20  per  bbl. 
If  each  barrel  contains  on  an  average  400  apples,  and  two 
out  of  every  twenty  decay,  at  what  rate  per  dozen  must  he 
sell  the  remainder  in  order  to  gain  25  per  cent,  on  his 
outlay? 

DRAWING. 

Time,  1  hour. 
(Drawings  should  be  at  least  3  inches  wide,  and   must   be 
4one  freehand.) 


1.  Draw  a  circle,  and  within  it  draw  a  narrow  and  a 
broad  eclipse,  having  their  long  diameters  e<iual  to  that  of 
the  circle,  and  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

2.  Make  a  pers])ective  drawing  of  the  object  on  the  table, 
or,  draw  a  border  suitable  for  a  mat. 

3.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  leaf  or  flower  of  any  native 
plant.  Print  neatly  the  name  of  the  plant  below  the 
drawing. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Time,  1  hour  45  min. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  New  Brunswick  not  less  than 
six  inches  square.  On  it  indicate  by  suitable  lines  and 
names  the  following,  viz: 

(a)  Coast  Waters  and  Islands. — Bay  of  Chaleur,  Nepisi- 
guit  bay,  Miramichi  bay,  Buctouche  and  Shediac  harbors. 
Bay  Verte,  Shepody  bay,  Cumberland  basin,  St,  John  har- 
bor. Mace's  bay,  Passamaquoddy  bay;  Miscou,  Shippegan, 
Portage,  Grand  Manan,  Campobello  and  Deer  Islands. 

(?/)  i?ii'«7's— Saint  John,  Miramichi  and  Restigouche,  with 
their  chief  tributaries,  Richibucto,  Petitcodiac,  Magagua- 
davic.  Saint  Croix. 

(c)  iafes— Grand,  Oromocto,  Magaguadavic,  George, 
Long,  Lomond,  Utopia,  Chiputneticook. 

(<^)  Cities  and  7'ow«s— Campbellton,  Dalhousie,  Bathurst, 
Newcastle,  Chatham,  Buctouche,  Sackvillc,  Moncton,  Dor- 
chester, Hopewell,  Harvey,  St.  John,  Sussex,  Hampton, 
Gagetown,  Oromocto,  Fredericton,  Woodstock,  Centreville, 
Andover,  Grand  Falls,  Edmundston,  Milltown,  St  Stephen 
and  St.  Andrews. 

(e)   Counties. 

(/■)  liailways — Intercolonial— Canadian  Pacific,  with  its 
branches— Canada  Eastern  —  Caraquet — Kent  Northern  — 
Grand  Southern— Central — St.  Martins  and  Upham— Elgin, 
Petitcodiac  and  Havelock  —  Tobique  Valley  —  Albert  (or 
Harvey  and  Salisbury)  —  New  Brunswick  and  P.  E.  I. 
Railway. 

{g)  As  nearly  as  you  can  the  parallels  and  meridians, 
numbering  them  at  sides,  top  and  bottom  of  map. 

2.  On  another  outline  map  of  New  Brunswick  (rapidly 
drawn  and  of  any  convenient  size)  indicate  the  locality  of 
(a),  the  chief  economic  minerals,  (6)  the  forest  areas,  and  (c) 
the  important  industries. 

3.  Give  the  names  of  the  Parishes  in  one  County. 

4.  What  advantages  does  New  Brunswick  possess  which 
are  likely  to  make  her  (a)  a  productive  farming  country, 
(h)  a  manufacturing  country,  and  (t)  a  commercial  country. 

5.  Describe  quite  fully  (giving  waters  passed  through, 
countries,  varieties  of  climate,  and  any  interesting  facts  you 
may  know)  the  route  of  a  passenger  round  the  world,  leaving 
London  by  the  C.  P.  R.  steamer  Empress  of  India,  touch- 
ing at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Port  Said,  Colombo,  Singapore, 
Hong  Kong,  Yokohama,  and  Vancouver,  thence  to  Montreal 
and  Liverpool. 

6.  Contrast  (briefly  and  generally)  North  America  and 
Europe  with  respect  to — area,  form,  direction  of  greatest 
length,  distribution  of  mountains,  direction  of  nratersheds 
and  slopes,  size  and  number  of  political  divisions,  length 
and  volume  of  rivers,  climate. 

Answer  the  tirst  three  and  any  two  others.  The  value  of 
question  1  is  50  per  cent. 
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Canada's  International  Exhibition, 

INDUSTRIAL  r     AGRICULTURAL    FAIR, 

8T.J0HN,N.B.,'^"^"™oc™b.«3«JS9I. 

COMPETITION  OPEN  TO  THE  WORLD !      SPACE  AND  POWER  FREE  !  ! 

The  Largest  array  of  Special  Attractions    ever   collected  together 
IN  the   Maritime    Provinces. 

Rolrir...    \««>.ntinn«    with  Parachut.-   .lr.,i«      Si.l.iiiliil    Finwork   Liisiilav-^      lil.-ilri.vil    anl    M.-.tianu'al    Sovi-llies,  in   lai(,'c   variety.     Mainriu.th 
cSn«rt    ^irXut  aM  vS'..,.a,le<V,,,«',t«  daily  .two  .nililary  ami  f,.,,,-  .,il,.r  a.l.hli..„al  ImnUs  already^i.t-aKt-.!)     One  of  the  best 
^S^ei  Trou|)^s  on  tt^  contim-nl.     MaK-i.al.  IV.njnrinK  ami    1-unrl.  and  .lul.y  Shows  .  ,lailv  K      Traim-.l    Logs.     fn;as    ele.      Nun.erous  Variety 
enteXtomentl  of  novel  characU-r.    Splendl.l  i,.o.:ian.nie  of  H..i-se  RiK-s  (l.y  tli.- M..oM-|,all,  OnvingPark  Associatio.,),  i>ui>e.s  over  ja.OOO.OO. 
Other  attractions  to>  numerous  to  mention.        For  full  information,  address  ^^ohh/aii       c        »         rL'k'i'       a         •  .• 

IRA  CORNWALL,  Secretary  Exhibition  Association. 


The  Calendar   for   the   Session   of   l«91-2  contains   information   respecting  conditions  of  Entrance,  Cour.se  of  Si uMy. 
DeRrees  elo.    in  the  several  Fatnillies  and  Departments  of  the  University,  as  follows:— 
FACl'1-TY  OF  AllTS— (Opcnini:  S.plcinlier  Hlh.  '^i*') 
I)ONAM)A  SPECIAL  CoritSK  FoK  WoMH.V-lSrplember  14th.) 
FACLLTY    OF    API'LIEI>    SCIK.NCl':  —  Civil    Eiminecring,     Mechanical    Engieeeiing, 

Mining  En'-iiieering,  EIrctriciil  EnL'ineering  and  Practical  Chemistry— (September  15). 
FACULTY  OF  MEDICLNE— (OcIoImt  l.st). 
FACULTY  OF  LAW— (September  7lli). 
FACULTY    OF    COMPAUATIVE    .MEDICINE    AND     VETEHIN'ARY    SCIENCE - 

(October  1st) 
McGILIi  NOUMAL  SCHOOL— (Soplember  1  si) 
COPIKS  OF  THE  cM.Kxn.ii:  may  iir:  <inrAi\i-:i>  "S  .\rri.ii\ii<>s  m  tiik  usi>eksii;\ei>. 


(Addreu  HcOiU  College.) 


J.  W.  BRAKENRLDGE,  B.C.L.,  Act'?  Secretary. 
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PiovinGial  Extildition  anH  HiHuslnal  Fail, 

To  be  held   at    llalihix,  in   tlic    Hoyal    KxhibiCMHi    i;iiil<ling   and 

Groiiiids,  Scptcinbci'  'JtMli   and   :><>lli  aiul 

October  1st  and    'Jiid. 

Ml  MCiiLiraAL,  immm,  EDEiiraiiL,  MEciiim  mj  mm:  mm. 

^I'lieiAi,   ,\  r  iu-\<^  IK  >NW  <)i-"    l■;\'I-:l'!^■    1  >i".>ifKMi  ■fiox. 

Mi:!-,K     n\'    Mii.rr.\i>:\-    M-\Nl)iS. 

CHEAP  excursion    FARES  ON  ALL  RAILROAD  AND  STEAMBOAT  LINES. 

The    frowning    Forts   anil    mRgniflceiil   Scenery    around    Halifax,  cli.'inn    ail   Timrisls  who  visit  llie  Easlern   Wiiler 
Oulc  of  tiic  ('aniiilian  Dominion. 

|a("  For  I'reiniiiin  I.,isl   and   full  infornialion  addres-:  the  Srrretjiry,    I'niviniiul    linilrlinir.   llalifii\ 

JOHN  F.  STAIRS,  M.  P., 
GEORGE  LAWSON,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D..  '-HE^mn. 

llii.\iii:\i:v    .sK(  /.■/•  7M/.V. 
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OUR  CASES  ARE  FULL 

WATCHKS,  RIKGS,  CHAKMS,  NECKLACES, 

ENGLISH  SOLID  SILVER  GOODS, 

(in  leatlier  cases) 

WHITE  ONYX  CLOCKS,  ALL 
KINDS  OF  JEWELKY 

A.  &J,  HAY'S,  74  KING  STREET. 

Francis&Vaughan, 

wholksaij:  a  retail 

Boot  &  Shoe  Manufacturers, 

10  King  Street.  North  Side, 

Saint  John,  N.  B. 
Fine  Boots  &  Shoes  a  Specialty. 


THE  NEW  WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY 

A  GRAND   INVESTMENT  FOR   FAMILY  OR  SCHOOL. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers. - 


Till- Authentic  Webster's  CnabridRed 
Dictionary,  comprising  issues  of  1864, 
•79,  and  '84,  (still  copyrighted),  has 
been  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged, 
under  the  supervision  of  Noah  Porter, 
1>.  I)..  LL.  D.,  of  Yale  University,  and  as 
a  distinguishing  title,  bears  the  name 
WEBSTER'S 
International  Dictionary. 

The  work  of  revision  occupied  over 
ten  years,  more  than  a  himdred  edi- 
torial laborers  having  been  employed, 
and  over  S^UO.OOO  expended  before 
the  first  copy  was  printed.  Every  page 
has  been  treated  as  if  the  book  was 
now  published  for  the  first  time. 

Critical  comparison  with  any  other 
Dictionary  is  invited. 
Descriptive  Pamphlet  free  on  application. 


Caution  is  needed  in  pnrch: 
lete  and  comparatively  worthies 
i  and  olten 


dirtioiiary,  as  photographic  reprints  of  an  obso- 
I  of  Webster  are  being  marketed  under  various 
by  misrepresentation. 
GET  THE  BEST,  The  International,  which  bears  the  imprint  of 

C.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


FOR  TEACH  FRS 

AND  STUDENTS. 

The  Man  or  Woman  who  makes  a  sensible  use  of  the  wheel  will  be  sui'e  of  several  very  import- 
ant and  desirable  results;  ].  A  good  appetite;  2.  Good  digestion;  3.  Good  blood:  4.  A  clear 
head,  and  5.  Lots  of  genuine  fun  —Rev.  C.  H.  Hilton,  Pastor  Horace  Baptist  Church,  Chelsea, 


BICYCLES 


We  shall  be   pleased   to  send  on   request 
our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 


Ladies  and  Genllemen. 


Ills  CUT  represents    the    Giantess 
Ladies'  Safetv  Bicycle,  all  ball  bear- 
ig'.,  Spring  forks  and  Spring  fr.aine. 

-    SAINT  JOHN,  N  B. 


SCHOOL  and  other  FURNITURE  of  every  Description, 
BABY  CARRIAGES,  Etc. 


n,LAGS  FOR 

'-      School  Buildings 


Dominion,  British  and  Saint  George 
Ensigns 

AND 

UNION  m  FORT  JACKS. 


Flags  witli  Special  Desips  Jlade  to  Order 

North  Market  Wharf,      -     St.  John,  N.  B 


ery,  and  School  Requisites  at 
Low  Prices.  Best  Discounts  on  all  goods  to 
teacheis.  Fancy  Goods,  Toys,  Dolls  in  great 
variety.  Room  Paper  from. "^c.  a  roll  up.  Gem 
3ank,  the  great  money  saver.  Bibles,  Prayer 
Books  and  Religious  Books.  All  goods  at  low- 
est possible  prices.  Call  or  send  to  WATSON 
iK:  CO.,  corner  Charlotte  and  Union  Streets, 
St.  John,  N.  B. 


G-insr^sT  &  GO]vni'^^isr"5r 


-imVITE  ATTENTION  TO- 


A1.LEN  &  GEEENOUGH'S  LATIN  SERIES. 

Grammar;  Ca'sar.  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in- 
troductions, notes,  vocabularies,  maps  and  illustrations;  Collar 
&  DanicU's  Beginner's  Latin  Hook;  Collar's  Practical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

*'  There  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  which  seems  to  me  so 
complete"  [as  the  A.  &  G.  Grammar].  Professor  Tyrrell,  Trinity 
(College,  Dublin. 

"This  Grammar  is /aci7epriiicep.i  among  its  rivals."  Professor  D. 
Y.  Comstock,  Phillips  Andover  .\eadeniy.  Mass. 

"The   Beginner's  I^atin   Book  appears  to  me  admirably  suited  for 
iiitrodiieinL'  young  stud'-nts  to  that  ditlHeult  language."    Osear  Bl'Owning, 
Kin;;'s  (■ollrl;e  (■aiol)vi.lge 
GOODWIN  &  WHITi-'S  GREEK  SERIES. 

Grammar,  Lessons,  Hcfjiuner's  Or  ■  k  Bonk,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  ife  Daniell's  Beginner's  Lah.i  Book),  .Vnalmsis  with 
vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustr;Ucil  voculuilarv. 

"I  know  of  no  Greek  grammar  for  Enghsh-speaking  .students  that 
combines  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form."  Professor  D'Ooge, 
University  of  Michigan. 


■WENT'WORTH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

"The  most  popular  books  of  the  past  decade, "  Arithmetics, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  thei'e  are  not  less  than  200  colleges  and  .3,000 
schools  which  use  the  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry  or  all  of  these; 
and  the  books  maybe  found  in  leading  institutions  in  Great  Britain, 
Turkey,  India,  China,  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

GAGE  &  -WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements  of  I'liysics  ((iage).  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gage),  Introdiiriiim  to  Chemical  Science  (Williams), 
Labor:itory  .Miimial  of  General  Chemi.stry,  (Williams). 

"1  liavi-  not  only  examined  l>ul  studied  tlie  Physical  Science,  and 

consider  it  suiieiicr  as  a  te.\l  1 k  loany  other  I  have  seen."    Principal 

DeBoer,  Iligli  Seliuol,  Monlpelier,  Vt. 

"  I  cordially  rectjmmend  the  adoption  of  Williams^  Chemica, 
Science  in  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College,  AberdeenI 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  te.xt  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 
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Acadia   College. 

REV.  A.  W.  SAWYEK,  D.D.,   1'hkhuiknt 

A  four  yearn'  eoiiree,  leodini;  to  the  B.  A. 
ilvKroe.  Oplioiw  ore  perinitUil  lietwifn  Uro<-k 
nnd  French  ami  lleniinii;  nlno  bvtwwn  I  ho 
higher  inatheninticH  and  Intwrotory  work  hi 
proctlenl  clienilBlr>-.  Klml  iliuw  nceoniiiKNla' 
llonn  for  lioa'ilinK.  A  Kyioxiwliuii  for  the 
Ktudentx.      CharKex  of  all    kiiida   moderate. 

Noxt  Term  opens  Soptombor  25. 

\pply  Ui  Uiu  rrottldeiil. 


Horton  Colloglate  Academy. 

I.  It.  (JAKE.S.  M.A.,  riilNiil'AU 

In  thifl  BcliiKil  then*  are  two  coiirsefi  —  (ho 
Matriciilniion,  to  pn.|MireKtudentMfor college; 
nnd  the  lieiiernl,  to  prepare'  j-oiinR  men  for 
lilt.  CliiHs  II  KxaininillonH  and  for  hilnln.'HS 
life.  The  llfW  hiinnlin^-hoilHe  aecotniiKMJal.'H 
about  nriy  li.inr.|.TK.  who  will  he  tiii.lerlhe 
iliimiHlilile  cnrc  of  ihe  I'riiiein.il.  N.-.-.-K.sar) 
expeiiwK  for  Ihi'yior.  alxnil  Sl'l'i. 

Next  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term  January   7,   1801. 

Apply  to  the  I'rlDclpoL 


Acadia  Seminary. 

M1S.S  M.  E.  (iUAVIvS.  riiiKclPAl- 

Tliis  Si'ininary  niins  to  providi-.  nt  a  moiler- 
otH.'SpeiLse,  exeellfnl  advnnlnK...s  f.ir  younc 
Indies.  There  are  Ihree  coiira..K  of  Hludv  — 
therla*«ieal:  the  I.ii.rnrv;  nii.l  ihe  MuKienl. 
TheeourK.' Ill  iriosi,-.  Inslrurnrntnl  or  Voeol. 
isllMTouch.  In  I)rn»iiii;an.l  I'liinliOK.  alien 
tioii  i.Hitiven  lo  ih'  ^lu.ji  ,.f  iii.mI,-Is,  ciwIh  and 
still  life.  InKlruilioii  in  Kloeutinn  nnd  Uyin- 
na-.tleH     C'harK>!i  iieHlinile. 

Next  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term,  January  7,  1891. 

Apply  to  the  Frioeipal. 
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TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE  REVIEW: 

Two  years  ago  we  took  up  a  system  of  "  Mail  Samples," 
which  has  proved  highly  successful,  being  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  our  customers,  and  the  results  for  us  equally  so.  You 
have,  doubtless,  met  with  the  great  difficulty  of  being  able  to 
make  a  selection  from  samples  usuallj'  sent  out,  which  are 
mere  clippings.  Our  system  being  one  that  receives  every 
attention,  with  a  view  to  making  it  more  perfect  every  season, 
you  can  at  once  understand  why  we  wish  to  bring  it  under 
your  notice.  Of  the  hundreds  who  have  had  samples  from 
us  this  season,  there  is  not  one  but  will  say  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  select  from  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  often  save 
an  expensive  trip  to  the  city.  Our  object  is  to  give  you  a 
chance  to  do  shopping  at  your  homes  that  will  prove  as  satis- 
factory as  a  purchase  from  stock.  We  make  a  specialty  of 
medium  and  tine  dress  stuffs,  silks,  cloths,  trimmings  of  all 
kinds,  kid  gloves,  hosiery,  and  fancy  dry  goods. 

Our  new  fall  and  winter  .stock  will  be  in  about  1st  Septem- 
ber, and  we  will  consider  it  a  pleasure  to  send  samples  of  any 
line  of  goods  you  may  require. 

We  prepay  expressage  on  all  parcels  over  |5.00  in  value. 
Yours  truly, 

DANIEL  &  ROBERTSON. 
(London  House,  Retail). 
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NEW  ADVERTISE51ENTS— 

Kindergarten  Puli  Co.,  (p.  110)— N.  S.  Normal  School,  ((p.  ii ) 

The  N.  B.  University  opened  on  the  1st  of  October, 
with  an  attendance  of  seventy  students.  After  a 
year's  absence  Prof.  Stockley  is  again  at  his  post. 
Prof.  Murray  will  fill  the  Alumni  chair  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy,  and 
Prof.  Hatt  that  of  Civil  Engineering.  Prof.  Duff 
has  made  additions  to  the  Fhjsical  Laboratory  by 
purchase  of  improved  apparatus.  The  University  is 
thus  better  equipped  for  work  than  ever  before  and 
its  friends  confidently  look  for  a  new  era  of  prosperity.  1 


The  act  of  the  New  Brunswick  A.ssembly  of  last 
year  constituting  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation president  of  the  University  has  gone  into  oper- 
ation. Chief  Suj)erinteudent  Inch  therefore  becomes 
the  head  of  the  entire  educational  system  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  Dr.  Ilarrison  becomes  Chancellor  of  the 
University. 

University  extension  classes  will  be  formed  in 
St.  John  next  month  in  Natural  Science,  English 
Literature,  History  and  other  subjects.  The  design 
is  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  those  who  are  unable 
to  attend  a  university  the  advantages  of  its  learning. 
The  senate  of  the  N.  B.  University  has  warmly 
approved  of  the  movement;  the  Natural  History 
Society  of  St.  John,  with  its  well  equipped  museum, 
will  extend  its  aid,  and  lecturers  from  the  university 
and  specialists  in  different  subjects  have  engaged  to 
give  instruction  during  the  coming  winter.  The 
movement  is  receiving  the  hearty  supjiort  of  leading 
citizens  of  St.  John. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  vice-principal  of  the  Leinster 
street  school,  St.  John,  has  been  appointed  to  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Canadian  (ieological  and  Natural  History 
Survey,  to  which  he  has  been  attached  as  assistant  to 
Mr.  E.  Chalmers  during  the  past  three  summers.  Mr. 
Wilson  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the  public  school  ser- 
vice, and  to  the  New  Brunswick  Natural  History 
Society,  of  which  he  has  long  been  a  valuable  mem- 
ber. He  has  been  a  zealous  student  of  geology  and 
mineralogy,  and  to  some  extent  of  other  branches  of 
natural  science.  His  habits  of  close  observation,  com- 
bined with  an  excellent  judgment  and  unremitting 
industry,  will  make  him  a  valuable  member  of  the 
Survey.  To  his  associate  teachers  he  has  always  been 
ready  to  extend  assistance  in  their  work;  and  from 
the  classes  in  mineralogy,  which  he  has  conducted  so 
efficiently  in  the  Natural  History  Rooms  the  past  few 
years,  much  good  has  resulted  in  enabling  teachers 
to  give  more  systematic  and  practical  instruction  in 
elementary  science.  While  the  Review  regrets  Mr. 
Wilson's  retirement  from  the  school  service,  it  con- 
gratulates him  on  such  a  tangible  recognition  of  his 
abilities  as  a  naturalist. 


&4 
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Ix  a  recent  number  of  the  McMaster  University 
Monthly  there  is  a  characteristic  and  finished  article 
entitled  lAmm  Labor,  by  Dr.  Theodore  H.  Kand. 

The  action  of  the  Canada  Pacific  R.  R.  in  refusing 
to  the  Charlotte  County  teachers  attending  the  Insti- 
tute any  reduction  in  fare  was  a  selfish  one.  Under 
other  management  reduced  rates  were  always  accord- 
ed and  considering  the  amount  of  subsidies  which 
the  present  owners  have  drawn  from  the  coffers  of  the 
country  a  little  return  to  some  of  the  people  might 
reasonably  be  looked  for.  Such  action  on  the  part  of 
the  road  will  only  have  the  effect  of  preventing  future 
meetings  of  the  Institute  from  taking  place  at  points 
only  reached  by  that  railroad. 


The  recent  utterance  of  Dr.  Inch  at  Alma  will  be 
received  by  the  teachers  with  satisfaction.  As  the 
matter  now  stands  a  longer  summer  vacation  is  taken, 
in  many  districts,  than  is  sanctioned  by  the  reg- 
ulations and  the  teachers  are  not  only  the  losers  in 
the  matter  of  district  earnings,  but  of  the  govern- 
ment money  as  well.  This,  independent  of  the  desire 
of  many  teachers  for  a  longer  vacation,  makes  it  a 
proper  question  to  be  brought  up  at  institutes  as  was 
done  in  Albert  county.  As  the  option  of  longer 
holidays  is  to  be  left  to  boards  of  trustees,  it  may  be 
advisable  for  teachers  not  to  take  too  active  a  part  in 
obtaining  the  extension  as  they  may  be  misjudged  in 
some  quarters  wliere  boards  are  apt  to  go  by  contraries. 
We  hope  that  it  will  be  enacted  that  when  once  ap- 
jilied  for,  the  extension  shall  be  permanent  in  tluit 
particular  district. 


PRINCE    EDWARD   ISLAND. 

Our  exchanges  tell  us  of  the  dismissal  of  the  School 
Inspectors  by  the  new  government,  and  later  still  of 
the  Superintondent  of  Education,  and  at  a  season  of 
the  year  when  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  expect  any 
other  educational  opening.  We  do  not  profess  to 
know  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  accordingly  reserve 
judgment.  But  we  may  say  generally,  tliat  if  school 
otlicors  are  appointed  for  any  other  rejison  than  their 
special  fitness  for  the  positions  held,  the  teaching  pro- 
fession should  unanimously  support  a  new  government 
in  the  unpleasant  duty  of  giving  the  posts  to  the  pro- 
per men.  Hut  on  the  other  hand,  if  efficient  officers 
should  be  removed  simply  to  make  way  for  no  better 
men  who  thus  want  j)ayment  for  tlieir  jwlitical  ser- 
vices, the  government  should  receive  no  quarter. 

The  public  interests  demand,  especially  in  educa- 
tion, that  appointments  l)e  made  solely  on  account  of 
the  fitness  of  the  inilividual.  If  political  coneidcra- 
tions  should   be  shown   to   determine   these,  it   is   a 


direct  request  by  the  government,  that  the  able  men 
of  the  profession  who  seek  promotion,  should  do  so, 
not  by  endeavoring  to  excel  as  educationists,  but  to 
intrigue  as  jjoliticians.  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
such  a  stimulus  on  our  already  staggering  educational 
advancement?  It  is  sad  to  contemplate.  There  are 
many  reasons  why,  under  ordinary  circumstance, 
teachers  should  completely  repress  partizanism.  In 
order  to  protect  the  profession  from  malign  gov- 
ernment influence  it  should  be  done.  The  less  parti- 
zan  a  man  is  the  more  his  infinence  is  felt  when  the 
occasion  for  its  exercise  arises.  With  the  teachers  of 
our  Provinces  as  a  unit  in  favor  of  a  true  educational 
policy  independent  of  other  political  questions,  a 
steady  and  continuous  improvement  in  our  educa- 
tional conditions  would,  normally,  always  exist.  Let 
us  in  the  meantime  hope  that  the  drastic  treatment 
of  the  educational  department  in  our  island  Province 
has  for  its  object  the  appointment  of  the  very  best 
men  in  its  service  to  the  important  posts  of  inspectors 
and  superintendent  of  education. 

ACCURACY  IN  FIGURES. 

We  cannot  too  emphatically  call  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  promotions  in  our  grad- 
ed schools  to  the  necessity  of  the  accurate  as  well  as 
rapid  manipulation  of  figures  by  pupils  from  the  very 
beginning.  The  great  majority  of  mathematical 
failures  in  the  common  and  higher  schools  is  due  to 
the  lack  of  thorough  initial  training.  A  boy  makes 
a  "slip"  in  work,  he  finds,  when  he  comes  to  look  at 
the  answer.  He  goes  over  the  work  and  soon  dis- 
covers the  mistake,  and  the  answer  then  comes  out  all 
right.  The  "slip"  is  considered  of  little  consequence. 
But  is  it?  When  he  goes  up  to  examination  he  makes 
only  one  "sliji"  on  an  average  in  each  question. 
That  may  mean,  that  he  has  not  one  correct,  because 
he  has  no  answer  to  refer  to  indicating  error.  This 
explains  why  a  40  per  cent,  candidate  will  make  only 
40  per  cent,  after  a  year's  study —  remain  a  forty-per- 
center perhaps  through  the  university.  Every  "  slip  " 
he  makes  is  an  education;  and  as  he  advances  he 
grows  in  blundering,  pari  passu.  Such  [jcrsons  can- 
not help  "hating"  arithmetic  and  algebra;  because 
when  they  even  understand  the  principles,  they  fail 
in  the  execution,  and  conclude  they  can  understand 
nothing. 

The  most  serious  feature  of  this  blundering  evil  is, 
that  if  the  habit  is  once  formed  it  goes  on  perpetuat- 
ing itself,  and  the  older  the  pupil  the  less  hope  there 
is  for  him.  The  operations  of  addition,  substraction, 
multiplication  and  division,  must  be  performed 
mechanically,  with  ra])idity  and  unerring  accuracy 
for  success  in  mathematical  work.     Rapidity  comes 
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from  much  drill.  And  if  in  this  drill  "slips"  are 
looked  upon  as  very  serious  evils  accuracy  is  d^-eloped. 
In  some  of  our  best  graded  schools  teachers  appear  to 
think  the  essential  thing  for  young  children  is  to 
comprehend  the  values  of  all  the  numbers  they 
manipulate.  They  are  taught  to  add,  suhstract, 
multiply  and  divide  these  small  numbers.  Before 
mechanical  accuracy  and  rajiidity  are  acquired  in  any 
one  operation  they  are  initiated  into  a  confusing  com- 
plexity of  four  or  more  operations.  This  is  a  case  of 
a  half  truth  theory  worse  than  the  old  one  it  dis- 
placed. A  boy  who  waits  to  comprehend  mentally 
that  7  times  9  are  63,  before  the  figures  63  come  be- 
fore his  mind,  should  not  be  advanced  from  the 
multiplication  table  class;  and  the  boy  who  would  say 
"  63,  put  down  3  and  carry  6,"  should  be  subjected 
to  such  drill  at  once,  as  will  cure  the  habit  —  or  else 
the  teacher  should  be  considered  a  fit  subject  for  dis- 
missal. 


PEOVINCIAL  EXHIBITION  AT  HALIFAX. 

Owing  to  the  intelligent  and  energetic  management 
of  this  exhibition  by  those  having  it  in  charge  and 
the  magnificent  weather,  it  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  ever  held  in  these  provinces.  As  we  are 
specially  interested  in  the  educational  side  of  it,  we 
must  express  the  pleasure  with  which  we  have  ob- 
served the  classification  of  ordinary,  educational, 
artistic  and  scientific  subjects.  Many  of  these  have 
not  drawn  a  worthy  response,  such  for  instance,  as 
ostiological,  conchological,  paleoantological  and  even 
entomological  collections;  sets  of  home  made  ap- 
paratus for  illustrating  the  principles  of  electricity 
and  magnetism,  mechanics,  chemistry,  photography 
■and  engraving  and  the  like.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Attention  had  not  been  directed  to  these  sub- 
jects. But  the  exhibition  commissioners  have  given 
a  hint  to  the  rising  generation.  That  is  what  was  in- 
tended, we  presume;  as  a  few  months  are  nowhere  in 
developing  work  of  such  kind.  'Ihe  impetus  has 
only  been  given.  At  the  next  metropolitan  exhibition 
we  may  see  the  first  fruits  of  these  few  strokes  of  the 
pen. 

But  since  the  previous  exhibition  a  very  consider- 
able development  is  observablein  the  character  of  the 
school  room  exhibits.  Kindergarten  work  from  the 
Ualifax  and  Dartmouth  schools  was  a  striking  and 
new  feature.  Also  the  natural  history  collections  in 
connection  with  all  the  leading  schools.  Mineralogic- 
al,  botanical  and  even  zoological  collections  were  sent 
up  from  some  schools.  The  Manual  Training  depart- 
ment of  the  Academy  was  in  operation  for  only  a 
week  before,  so  that  its  infiuence  will  not  ajipear  until 


a  future  occasion.  But  there  were  some  ingenious 
electro-magnetic  and  physical  apparatus  and  devices 
shown.  The  whole  exhibit  indicates  that  our  public 
school  work  is  becoming  something  more  than  a  drill 
to  prepare  pupils  for  clerkships  or  literary  professions. 
Hand  labor  has  a  value  set  upon  it,  which  invests  it 
with  some  dignity;  and  the  practical  application  of 
science  to  the  development  of  industrial  occujjations 
are  coming  to  be  considered  as  respectable  and  worthy 
of  attention  as  the  oldfashioned  gentlemanly  linguistic 
studies.  And  art  in  form,  color  and  music  is  more 
or  less  fostered  everywhere.  Teachers  should  now 
begin  to  prepare  for  the  next  game  of  exhibits,  dis- 
tant though  the  date  may  be.  This  game  is  one 
which  is  well  worth  the  candle. 


TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES. 

Charlotte  Cousty. 

The  largest  and  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
profitable  institutes  ever  held  in  Charlotte  County 
met  at  St.  Stephen  on  September  24th  and  25th  last. 
The  enrolment  was  95.  Mr.  L.  M.  Johnston  of  St. 
George  presided.  After  enrolment  the  institute  was 
addressed  by  lusjiector  Carter  and  Provincial  Secre- 
tary Mitchell.  Mr.  Wallace  Broad,  a  member  of  the 
St.  Stephen  School  Board,  welcomed  the  teachers  to 
St.  Stephen.  In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the 
chair,  Rev.  John  Anderson  briefly  addressed  the 
institute.  Mr.  W.  T.  Kerr  of  Milltown  then  read  a 
very  thoughtful  paper  on  "Proper  incentives  to  study 
and  how  to  apply  them."  The  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed this  paper  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Vroom, 
Brodie,  Carter,  McFarlane,  Lawsou,  McCutcheon  and 
others.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion  Mayor  Vroom 
of  St.  Stephen,  who  was  present,  addressed  the 
teachers. 

The  afternoon  session  began  with  singing.  Miss 
Rifa  Clarke  presided  at  the  organ. 

Miss  Wilson  and  Messrs.  Vroom  and  Robertson 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  manual  work  exhibited. 

Dr.  Inch,  Chief  Superintendent,  having  arrived, 
was  cordially  received,  and  briefly  addressed  the 
teachers.  Mr.  P.  L.  McFarlane,  A.  B.,  then  read  a  very 
interesting  paper,  "  To  what  extent  should  a  pupil's 
advancement  depend  upon  written  examinations?" 
F.  0.  Sullivan  opened  the  discussion,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Miss  McGowan,  Messrs.  Kerr,  Carter  and 
Dr.  Inch. 

Miss  Bessie  Howard  of  St.  Andrews  read  an  excel- 
lent paper  upon  "  Primary  Number."  The  discus- 
sion was  opened  by  Miss  Alice  Black  and  continued 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  Robertson,  Miss  Laura  Morrell,  and 
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others.  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Clarke  of  the  St.  Stephen  School 
Board  also  spoke.  The  session  adjourned  with  the 
national  anthem. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  evening  in 
Milltown.  The  hall  was  crowded  and  many  could 
not  gain  admission.  Owing  to  the  temporary  indis- 
position of  President  Johnston,  Inspector  Carter 
presided.  Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Inch  and 
Messrs.  E.  II.  Balkam,  James  Vrooni,  Ashley  St. 
Clair  (Calais  Milltown)  and  P.  G.  McFarlane.  An 
excellent  musical  programme  was  carried  out,  con- 
sisting of  two  choruses  by  JNIrs.  W.  T.  Kerr  and  a 
company  of  school  girls,  and  solos  by  Mrs.  Kerr,  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Grimmer  and  Mr.  Hall  of  Calais.  The  meet- 
ing closed  with  the  national  anthem. 

On  Friday  morning  after  routine  Mr.  J.  L.  Lockray 
read  a  good  paper  on  "Physical  Geography."  An 
animated  discussion  followed,  which  was  taken  part 
in  by  Miss  M.  J.  Kerr,  ilisses  Dibblee,  Moore,  and 
Messrs.  Sullivan..  ^IcFarlane,  Sutherland,  Lawson 
and  others.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion  short 
addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  0.  S.  Newnham  of  St. 
Stephen  and  E.  H.  Balkam  of  Milltown. 

Inspector  Carter  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
teachers  to  be  present  at  the  St.  John  County  Insti- 
tute, which  promised  this  year  to  be  more  than 
usually  interesting. 

Questions  taken  from  the  question  box  brought 
about  a  very  general  and  profitable  discussion,  and 
regret  was  expressed  that  there  was  not  time  to  deal 
with  thorn  all.  The  remainder  will  probably  be  dis- 
cussed next  year. 

Mr.  Wallace  Broad  ghve  a  practical  talk  about 
minerals,  illustrating  by  specimens  recently  presented 
to  the  St.  Stephen  schools  by  the  geological  depart- 
ment at  Ottawa. 

The  Friday  afternoon  session  of  the  institute 
began  by  singing  the  doxology. 

The  committee  on  manual  work  reported.  Graded 
schools  at  Milltown,  St.  Andrews,  St.  George  and 
North  Head,  and  ungraded  schools  at  Oak  Bay, 
Tower  Hill,  Pomroy  Ridge  and  Mascarcne  partici- 
pated. The  work  was  excellent,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  many  who  were  in  a  position  to  judge,  was  fully 
equal  to  any  exhibited  at  the  exhibition  in  St.  John 
a  year  ago. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, W.  T.  Kerr,  Milltown;  Vice-President,  J.  B. 
Sutherland,  A.  B.,  St.  Andrews;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss  Annie  Richardson,  St.  Andrews.  Members  of 
Kxecutive,  Mr.  Wm.  Brodic,  A.  B.,  St.  Andrews, 
and  Mr.  J.  L.  Lockray,  St.  Stephen. 

The  meeting  then  resolved  itself  into  a  very  pleas- 
ant social  gathering.     Solos  were  sung  by  Mrs.  F.  W. 


Grimmer  and  Jlrs.  Dr.  Todd,  and  two  little  girls. 
Misses  Ivy  Smith  and  Lorena  McCully,  sang  a  duet, 
Birdie's  Ball,  with  auto-harp  accompaniment  by  the 
latter. 

The  institute  then  became  the  guests  of  the  St. 
Stephen  teachers,  who  served  a  most  bountiful  repast 
of  ice  cream  and  cake;  and  so  ended  a  very  pleasant 
meeting.  All  the  teachers  will  be  present  again  in 
St.  Stephen. 

North  Head  is  spoken  of  as  the  next  place  of  meet- 
ing, if  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made.  A  field 
meeting  will  be  held  under  direction  of  qualified 
instructors,  and  for  this  purpose  there  could  be  no 
more  suitable  locality  than  Grand  Manan. 


.Al.ISKKT    CODNTY. 

The  1-tth  annual  session  of  the  Albert  County 
Teachers'  Institute  convened  at  Alma,  September 
10th  and  11th.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
president,  Mr.  T.  E.  Colpitts,  Inspector  Smith  pre- 
sided. 

The  first  session  was  occupied  with  enrolment  and 
routine  business. 

At  the  second  session  W.  B.  Jonah,  A.  B.,  read  an 
excellent  paper  on  "English  Literature,"  which  was 
generally  discussed.  Miss  Flora  Steeves  read  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  "  How  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
study."    The  paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion. 

In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
^Methodist  church.  Inspector  Smith  presided.  Excel- 
lent music  was  given  by  the  choir,  after  which  a 
paper  was  read  by  Rev.  Mr.  LePage.  The  chairman 
then  introduced  Chief  Superintendent  Inch,  who 
had  arrived  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  who  was  very 
attentively  listened  to. 

Friday  morning  wab  occupied  with  a  geological 
excursion  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Jonah, 
after  which  a  paper  was  read  by  W.  M.  Burns.  This 
paper  was  discus.sed  by  W.  B.  Jonah,  Ralph  Colpitts, 
Dr.  Inch  and  Inspector  Smith. 

Friday  afternoon  was  taken  up  by  a  paper  on 
Patriotism  by  Ralph  Colpitts,  which  was  discussed  by 
Rev.  Mr.  LePage  and  Dr.  Inch. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  T.  E. 
Colpitts,  A.  B.,  President;  Ella  K.  Moore,  Vice- 
President  ;  Wm.  M.  Burns,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Maud  Thompson  and  Mary  L.  Daly,  members  of 
executive. 

The  institute  by  unanimous  vote  memorialized  the 
Board  of  Education  to  extend  the  summer  holidays. 
Dr.  Inch  stated  that  the  matter  was  binder  the  con- 
sideration of  the  board,  and  that  next  year  it  -vould 
probably  be  at  least  in  the  power  of  the  board  of 
trustees  to  give  two  weeks  extension. 
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After  votes  of  thanks  to  those  who  had  participated 
in  the  work  of  the  institute,  to  the  people  of  Alma 
for  their  hospitality,  to  Miss  Clara  Foster  for  securing 
places  for  the  teachers,  and  to  the  Salisbury  and 
Harvey  Railway,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet 
next  year  at  Hillsboro. 


NuRTHUMBEKLAND    CoUNTY. 

The  15th  annual  session  of  the  Teachers'  Institute 
was  held  at  the  Academy,  Newcastle,  on  the  17th  and 
ISth  September.  Mr.  0.  H.  Hildebrand  was  ap- 
pointed temporary  chairman.  The  enrolment  was 
sixty-four. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  G.  H. 
Harrison,  A.  B.,  Chatham,  President;  Miss  E.  Mc- 
Lachlan,  Newcastle,  Vice-Faesident;  W.  J.  Loggie, 
Chatham,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Mr.  Philip  Cox,  A. 
B.,  Newcastle,  and  Miss  Lizzie  Mcintosh,  Chatham, 
members  of  the  executive. 

Miss  A.  G.  Mcintosh  then  read  a  paper  on  ''  How 
to  teach  best  the  matter  of  prescribed  books  on  tem- 
perance." The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Cox 
and  Hildebrand. 

At  the  second  session,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
writer.  Miss  E.  Hickey,  the  paper  on  "  Drawing 
from  objects  "  was  not  presented,  but  the  subject  was 
introduced  by  Inspector  Mersereau.  Mr.  W.  J.  Loggie 
discussed  the  subject  and  gave  a  lesson  on  objects. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Neales  then  gave  a  carefully  prepared 
paper  on  "What  can  be  done  to  increase  parental 
interest  in  schools."  The  discussion  was  taken  part 
in  by  Messrs.  Cox,  Hildebrand,  Clarke,  Miss  Annie 
Miller  and  others. 

The  morning  session  of  Friday  was  begun  by  a 
discussion,  opened  by  Mr.  Harrison,  on  "  The  best 
means  of  teaching  the  geography  of  a  country,"  The 
discussion  was  continued  by  Miss  McLachlan,  Mr. 
Cox,  Inspector  Mersereau,  Miss  Kate  McLeod,  Miss 
A.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Loggie  and  others. 

The  next  question  discussed  was:  "  Is  social  culture 
properly  emphasized  in  the  schools?"  Misses  M. 
Miller,  E.  McLachlan  and  others  took  part. 

At  the  Friday  afternoon  session  the  subject  of 
Reading  was  discussed,  and  Mr.  Cox  discussed  the 
question  of  "  The  practical  utility  of  the  arithmetic 
of  Grades  V.  and  VI." 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  the  institute  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Chatham  next  year. 


enrolled.  A  public  meeting  in  conection  with  the 
institute  was  held  in  Smith's  Hall  on  Thursday  even- 
ing at  which  Mr.  R.  I).  Hanson,  A.  B.,  presided. 
Miss  Peters  presided  at  the  organ.  Addresses  were 
given  by  Mr.  John  March  of  St.  John,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Paisley  of  Hampton. 

The  Friday  morning  session  was  occupied  by  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  a  paper  on  "  Reading"  by 
R.  D.  Hanson.  The  discussion  was  taken  part  in  by 
W.  T.  Goodwin,  J.  W.  Richardson  and  others.  The 
remainder  of  the  morning  session  was  spent  with  the 
question  box. 

On  Friday  afternoon  Mr.  A.  H.  Sherwood  read  a 
paper  on  "Moral  teaching  in  our  schools." 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  session  of  the  in- 
stitute at  Sussex  on  the  second  Thursday  in  Septem- 
ber, 1892. 

After  the  usual  rotes  of  thanks  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 


Kings  Couniy. 
(Full  reports  of  this  meeting  are  not  to  hand.) 
Kings  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Hampton 
September  S-ith  and  25th.     About  40  teachers  were 


Gloucester  County. 
The  Gloucester  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  in 
Caraquet,    October  1,    at  10  a.   m.     Mr.    Mcintosh 
presided. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  B.  D. 
Branscombe,  President;  Fred  L.  Legere,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; J.  E.  Lauteigne,  Secretary-Treasurer.  James 
Mcintosh  and  Miss  Ahern,  additional  members  of 
committee  of  management. 

The  president  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  import- 
ance of  holding  institutes,  and  urged  the  teachers 
present  to  make  this  one  a  success  by  each  taking  an 
active  part  in  it.  This  was  followed  by  a  paper  on 
Physics  by  Mr.  Allain.  It  was  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Branscombe,  Mcintosh,  Legere  and  Paulin.  Next 
Messrs.  Branscombe  and  Lanteigne  showed  their 
methods  of  using  the  ball-frame  in  teaching  multi- 
plication tables. 

A  lecture  on  "How  to  teach  to  English  pupils" 
was  given  by  Mr.  Boudreau.  Discussed  by  Messrs. 
Brisou,  Allain,  Mcintosh,  Boudreau  and  Paulin. 
This  was  followed  by  a  i)aper  on  "Singing,"  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Erb,  and  read  by  Miss  Stout,  which 
was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Branscombe  and  Mcintosh. 
A  paper  on  "Memory"  was  read  by  Mr.  Brans- 
combe. 

Next  a  lesson  on  "  Dictation  "  by  Mr.  Lanteinge, 
which  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Branscombe,  Bou- 
dreau, Lanteigne  and  Paulin.  This  was  followed  by 
a  paper  on  "  School  Discipline  "  by  Mr.  Brison.  Dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Lanteigne,  Basque  and  others. 

Mr.  Boudreau  gave  a  "Lesson  on  Reduction," 
which  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Branscombe,  Allain, 
Mcintosh,  and   Miss  Edgar.     It  was  followed   by  a 
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discussion    on    Payne's    Lectures,   in  which    many 
teachers  took  part. 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  the  next  institute  at  Grand 
Anse. 

Resttoocche  Countt  Institute. 
The  Teachers'  Institute  of  the  county  of  Eesti- 
gouche  met  in  Campbellton,  on  the  24th,  and  was  in 
session  for  two  days.  Mr.  C.  Edgett  was  elected 
President;  Miss  Thompson,  Vice-President,  and  Mr. 
C.  P.  Steeves,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Nearly  all  the 
teachers  in  the  county  were  enrolled.  Keports  of 
committees  were  received  and  approved. 

•Mr.  Edgett  read  an  excellent  paper  on  The  Teach- 
ing Profession  and  Teaching.  A  lively  discussion 
followed.  Mr.  McLatchy,  one  of  the  trustees,  form- 
erly a  teacher,  gave  an  admirable  address. 

Deep  sympathy  was  expressed  for  Mr.  Steeves, 
Principal  of  the  Superior  School,  Campbellton,  who 
was  unable  to  be  present  on  account  of  illness,  and 
who  has  done  much  to  make  the  institute  a  success. 
Miss  Helen  Gait  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Teaching  of 
Science  in  Common  Schools,"  which  was  followed  by 
a  practical  lesson.  Both  were  freely  discussed  and 
highly  applauded.  Miss  Surrey  read  a  paper  on 
"  Regular  Attendance  at  School,  and  the  Best 
Methods  to  Secure  It."  Miss  McKinnon  read  another 
on  "  How  to  Teach  Current  Events,"  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  interesting  discussions. 

A  lesson  on  fractions  was  taught  by  Miss  Kerr, 
which  she  illustrated  by  means  of  pieces  of  cardboard. 
Miss  Gait  took  a  number  of  square  pieces  of  wood 
and  showed  how  fractions  could  be  illustrated  by 
them  to  young  children.  The  teachers  assembled 
were  much  interested  in  these  exercises. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Edgett,  of  the  Superior  School,  Charlo, 
taught  a  lesson  on  square  root.  He  purposely  select- 
ed a  class  of  pupils  who  had  no  previous  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  With  pieces  of  wood  he  gave  his 
pupils  a  true  conception  of  a  square.  By  reference 
to  plants  he  gave  them  an  idea  of  a  root;  then  com- 
bined the  two  ideas  square  root.  Ho  then  taught  his 
pupils  how  to  find  the  square  root  mentally  of  any 
number  to  100.  He  then  taught  on  the  black-board, 
in  detail,  and  not  in  the  abbreviated  form  given  in 
arithmetics,  how  to  work  (juestions  of  any  number  of 
squares  exceeding  100.  He  illustrated  the  pieces  by 
diagrams  on  the  black-board.  Ho  then  instructed 
the  pupils  how  to  build  up  the  square-root,  with  a 
great  number  of  squares  of  wood  of  different  colors. 
The  lesson  occupied  40  minutes,  was  admirably  done, 
and  created  quite  an  enthusiasm  among  the  teachers. 
The  institute  adjourned  to  meet  in  Charlo,  first 
week  in  September  next  year. 


Teachers'  I.nstitutes  in  Nova  Scotia. 
A  rousing  public  educational  meeting  was  held  at 
Amherst  on  the  evening  of  3rd  October,  in  connection 
with  the  teachers'  institute.  Messrs.  Ross  and  Scan- 
Ian,  teachers.  Inspector  Lay,  Rev.  Messrs.  Strothard 
and  McGregor,  Messrs.  A.  R.  Dickey,  M.  P.,  T.  S. 
Rogers,  and  others.  Very  excellent  music  was  fur- 
nished during  the  evening  by  Prof.  Barnaby,  who  was 
ably  seconded  by  Mr.  :Monroe  and  the  Misses  Gates, 
Miles  and  Pride.  A  choir  from  the  schools  of  the 
town,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ford,  delighted  the 
audience,  too,  with  some  beautiful  songs. 

This  meeting  brought  to  a  close  a  series  of  insti- 
tutes throughout  Cumberland  and  Colchester.  These 
institutes,  of  which  there  were  11,  have  been  attend- 
ed by  about  400  persons,  250  of  whom  were  teachers, 
each  lasted  three  days,  and  in  each  instruction  was 
criven  by  the  inspector  and  others,  chief  of  whom 
were  Principals  Kuggles,  Craig,  Dechman,  McKenna 
and  MacTavish,  in  elementary  science  as  required  by 
the  course  of  study,  and  in  the  general  work  of  the 
school-room.  These  were  brought  to  a  close  by  this 
one,  a  description  of  which  will  suffice  for  all.  A 
class  of  50  assembled  in  the  academy  here  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  October  1st  and  2nd.  The  teachers  re- 
ceived personal  instruction  from  Inspector  Lay,  in 
the  elements  of  mineralogy,  botany  and  entomology, 
while  the  tonic  sol-fa  methods  of  singing  was  taught 
by  A.  S.  Ford,  of  the  Amherst  Academy.  The  lessons 
in  the  three  first  named  were  all  practical,  being  fully 
illustrated  by  specimens  of  plants,  minerals  and  in- 
sects, which  specimens  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  teachers.  In  addition  to  this,  there  were  general 
discussions  on  school  work,  keeping  the  registers,  re- 
turns, etc. 

In  nearly  all,  instruction  was  given  in  the  Tonic  Sol- 
fa  method  of  singing,  and  teachers  were  carried 
far  enough  in  that  subject  to  introduce  it  into  their 
schools.  This  teaching  has  been  done  by  the  Misses 
McCart  (Folly  Village),  Travis  (Parrsboro),  and  Pep- 
pard  (Springhill),  and  by  Messrs.  Ross  (Tatama- 
gouohe),  and  Ford  (Wallace,  Pugwash,  Oxford  and 
Amherst. 

These  institutes  take  the  place  of  inspectoral  visits 
during  the  summer  term  and  have  proved  a  grand 
success.  Inspector  Lay,  to  whom  the  credit  of  orig- 
inating the  idea  is  due,  is  to  be  congratulated.  The 
teachers  attending  the  institute  are  loud  in  their 
commendation  of  his  painstaking  perseverance, 
and  for  the  interest  he  always  manifests  in  their 
work. 

It  is  expected  that  as  a  result  of  these  meetings 
educational   matters  in   this  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
j  provinces  will  be  much  improved. — Ex. 
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Astronomical  Notes. 


"  The  one  on  the  riglit  is  the  brighter." 

"  Of  course  it  is." 

"  Why,  certainly  it  is." 

"To  my  eye  the  two  seem  about  the  same." 

"Me,  too." 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  September  20,  quite  early 
in  the  evening.  They  were  looking  at  a  couple  of 
stars  in  the  north-east.  The  first  three  speakers  were 
ladies,  as  might  be  guessed  from  the  positive  and 
emphatic  forms  of  their  verdict. 

The  stars  were  the  two  brightest  in  the  head  of  the 
Gorgon  Medusa,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  constella- 
tion Perseus.  The  one  on  the  right  was  Rho  Persei, 
the  other  Beta  Persei.  Beta  is  better  known  by  its 
Arabic  name  Algol  and  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  variable  stars.  Our  observers  had  happened  to 
catch  Algol  at  his  most  interesting  phase,  when  his 
brightness  was  at  his  minimum.  Two  hours  later 
they  all  agreed  that  Algol  was  decidedly  brighter  than 
Rho,  and  in  another  hour  or  so  the  variable  shone  out 
with  three  to  four  times  the  brightness  of  its  neighbor. 

Very  curious  and  interesting  is  it  to  watch  the 
changes  in  this  star.  And  there  is  more  than  curious 
and  interesting  in  it  to  some  observers.  Given  at  this 
late  age  of  the  world's  history  there  are  those  who 
cannot  shake  themselves  free  from  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  there  is  something  eerie  and  uncanny  in  a  phen- 
omenon of  this  kind.  In  earlier  ages  this  feeling  was 
much  stronger,  a  baleful  influence  was  ascribed  to  the 
changing  aspect  of  the  star,  and,  from  the  destruction 
and  calamity  which  they  thought  it  threatened,  the 
Arabs  called  it  Algol,  the  Demon-star.  The  Greeks — 
or  whoever  else  it  was — who  p'aced  it  among  the 
snaky  locks  of  the  frightful  and  fatal  (iorgoniau 
head  would  seem  also  to  have  looked  upon  it  as  a 
death-dooming  portent.  Until  a  couple  of  years  ago 
astronomers  looked  upon  it  as  a  riddle  to  be  read. 

Algol  is  situated  between  the  Pleiades  and  Cassio- 
peia. The  constellation  it  belongs  to— Pei'seus — is 
easily  recognized  by  the  J  which  a  number  of  its  stars 
form.  Alpha  Persei,  the  brightest  star  in  the  constel- 
lation, is  in  the  middle  of  the  down-stroke  of  the  J. 
The  brightest  of  all  the  stars  in  the  same  quarter  of 
the  heavens  is  Capella.  A  line  joining  Capella  and 
Alpha  Persei  makes  a  right  angle  with  the  line  join- 
inw  Algol  and  Alpha,  and  this  last  line  makes  another 
right  angle  with  the  line  joining  Algol  and  Gamma 
Andromeda?  Having  found  Algol,  look  for  its  com- 
panion Rho.  On  a  clear  moonless  night  the  eye  can 
see  have-a-dozen  or  more  small  stars  quite  ne.ir 
o  Algol.  Rho  is  the  brightest  of  those  near  it  on  the 
t 


side  farthest  from  the  J.  The  distance  between  Algol 
and  Rho  is  2^",  between  four  and  five  times  the 
moon's  diameter.  Mo.«t  of  the  time  Algol  is  from 
three  to  four  times  as  bright  as  Rho.  According  to 
photometric  observations  made  by  Pickering,  of 
Harvard,  the  magnitude  of  Algol  is  331  and  that  of 
Rho  3  68.  This  makes  Algol  137  of  a  "magnitude" 
brighter  than  Rho,  and  this  is  the  same  as  saying  that 
Algol's  brightness  is  three  and  a  half  times  that  of 
Rho. 

This  degree  of  brightness  Algol  maintains,  except 
for  about  nine  hours  out  of  about  every  three  days. 
During  the  first  half  of  these  nine  hours  its  light 
gradually  decreases  until,  as  happened  with  two  of 
our  observers  on  Sept.  20,  Algol  and  Rho  seem  equally 
bright;  or,  as  happened  with  the  other  three,  Algol 
sinks  below  the  brightness  of  Rho.  There  it  stays 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so.  Then,  during  the  next 
three  or  four  hours,  its  light  gradually  increases  until 
it  rises  once  more  to  the  grade  of  a  star  of  magnitude 
2|,  and  there  it  remains  for  the  next  two  days  and  a 
half. 

The  exact  interval  between  one  minimum  and  the 
next  is,  according  to  the  latest  catalogue  of  variable 
stars,  2  days,  20  hours,  48  minutes  55  43  seconds. 
Given  this  period  and  the  date  of  any  one  minimum, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  calculate  the  dates  of  future 
minima.  But  as  the  period  is  slowly  shortening  there 
is  no  use  in  carrying  your  calculations  too  far  into  the 
future;  and  an  elaborate  degree  of  precision  in  the 
calculation  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  enable  the  star- 
gazer  to  enjoy  a  sight  of  this  very  interesting  phen- 
omenon. 

On  September  20  minimum  occurred  at  7'16  (60° 
time).  From  this  and  the  period  as  given  above  it 
will  be  found  that  the  dates  of  the  only  minima  that 
fall  between  sunset  and  midnight  from  now  to  the 
middle  of  November  are  October  10,  9  00;  October 
30,  10  40;  November  2,  7-30.  If  possible,  and  if 
convenient,  you  should  take  observations  at  intervals 
of  half  an  hour  or  so  for  two  or  three  hours  before  or 
after  (before  and  after  is  better  si  ill)  the  given  dates. 

Of  all  the  two  hundred  and  more  stars  that  are 
known  to  be  variabb:  there  are  only  ten  that  vary  in 
Algol's  peculiar  way.  Most  of  them  are  continually 
varying,  either  waxing  or  waning.  But  those  of  the 
Algol  type  maintain  a  constant  brightness  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  and  then  during  a  small 
fraction  of  their  period  they  dip  down  to  a  minimum 
and  rise  again  to  their  normal  lustre. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  strange  conduct  on  their 
part?  Until  two  years  ago  astronomers  could  only 
guess.  Some  preferred  one  hypothesis  and  some 
another.      Some  backed    ZiJlluer's   spots   and    others 
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swore  by  Pickering's  dark  satellite.  The  advocates  of 
each  theory  generally  succeeded  better  in  proving  the 
unfitness  of  the  other  one  to  explain  all  the  facts  than 
they  did  in  proving  the  fitness  of  their  own.  Towards 
the  close  of  1889  Prof.  Vogel  and  Dr.  Sc-heiver  settled 
the  qnestion  in  favor  of  the  dark  satellite  theory  by 
means  of  the  spectroscopic  apparatus  in  the  astrono- 
mico-physical  observatory  at  Potsdam.  Now  we 
know  that  there  is  a  dark  sun  circling  around  Algol. 
Its  period  of  revolution  is  exactly  the  same  as  tliat  of 
Algol's  variation,  which  was  first  determined  over  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Once  in  every  revolution  it  passes 
between  us  and  Algol  and  cuts  off  part  of  the  light. 
And  even  more  than  tiiis  was  revealed  by  the  Potsdam 
spectroscope.  The  whole  system  —  Algol  plus  his 
dark  companion— is  moving  towards  our  solar  system, 
and  this  accounts  in  a  quite  satisfactory  way  for  the 
observed  shortening  of  the  period  of  variation. 

And  so  the  old  mystery  of  Algol's  demoniac  wink 
has  been  removed,  but  only  to  be  replaced  by  the  new 
mystery  of  a  dark  sun.  But  a  wink  that  takes  nine 
hours  from  start  to  finish  is  still  a  thing  well  worth 
looking  at  when  you  get  the  chance. 

A.  Camekon. 

Yormouth,  N.  S.,  SeptemVjer  aitli,  18  1. 


Social  Recreation  for  Teachers. 

The  lady  teacher  has  peculiar  need  of  a  restful, 
comforting  rhythmic,  sympathetic  social  life,  and 
she  is  liable  to  find  it  peculiarly  difficult  to  secure. 
She  spends  the  active  hours  of  life  with  fifty  children, 
more  or  less,  who  naturally  make  a  heavy  drain  upon 
her  nervous  energies.  They  are  asking  questions, 
directly  or  indirectly,  indefinitely.  She  has  to  watch 
them  incessantly,  to  correct  the  way  they  sit,  stand, 
speak,  look,  act,  read,  write,  cipher,  etc.  Such  are 
the  demands  of  modern  methods  and  exacting  super- 
vision that  she  may  easily  spend  every  out-of-school 
hour  in  getting  ready  for  school,  and  in  examining 
exercises,  compositions  and  test  papers.  She  is  away 
from  home,  and  is  liable  to  board  in  a  house  or  family 
that  gives  her  no  social  opportunities.  More  teachers 
are  worn  out  by  lack  of  a  rhythmic  social  life  than 
from  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  school  room.  The 
young  teacher  owes  it  to  herself  to  secure  and  enjoy 
a  genuinely  healthful  and  helpful  social  life.  Her 
intelligence,  tastes,  cliaraotcr  and  employment  give 
her  opportunities  of  the  highest  social  standing  in 
the  community.  She  cannot,  it  ia  true,  give  all  her 
time  to  social  life— she  can  enjoy  none  of  its  dissipa- 
tions, must  have  the  courage  to  keep  good  company, 
good  hours,  and  retain  economical  tastes;  but  all  of 
these  things  characterize  genuinely  good  society 
everywhere. — American  J'aper. 


For  the  Review! 

The  Progress  of  Volapuk. 

To  the  great  majority  of  your  readers,  probably, 
who  know  little  of  the  progress  of  the  new  inter- 
national language,  the  published  reports  of  the  con- 
vention recently  held  at  Chautauqua  would  occasion 
not  a  little  surprise.  I  have  read  such  reports,  more 
or  less  full,  in  the  press  of  half  a  dozen  American 
cities  and  towns,  including  such  papers  as  the  New 
York  Trihine  and  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Education,  from  the  latter  of  which  a  few  extracts 
are  given  below. 

This  was  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
American  Volapuk  Association,  organized  about  two 
years  ago,  in  Boston.  Four  public  sessions  were  held, 
besides  others  of  a  more  private  character.  Addresses 
were  given  and  papers  read  by  several  prominent 
gentlemen  whose  names  are  given.  These  dealt  with 
the  history  of  the  language,  its  grammatical  structure, 
its  value,  its  present  widely  extended  practical  use, 
the  propriety  of  teaching  it  in  the  public  schools,  etc. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  during  the  last 
two  years,  Volapuk  has  been  taught  in  the  evening 
High  Schools  of  Boston,  where  hundreds  of  pupils 
have  gained  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language. 

Part  of  a  session  "was  occupied  with  an  examin- 
ation by  the  audience  of  a  very  rich  exhibit  of  Vola- 
puk ware,  consisting  of  charts,  textbooks,  works  on 
topics  literary,  scientific,  ethical,  and  fiction,  with  a 
display  of  Volapuk  newspapers  and  jieriodicals,  print- 
ed in  over  twenty  countries  and  numbering  nearly 
fifty,  some  of  them  having  been  continuous  in  issue 
during  eight  or  ten  years, —  the  entire  exhibit  afford- 
ing the  most  substantial  proof  of  the  actualness  and 
great  extent  of  the  use  of  Volajjuk  all  over  the 
world." 

At  another  session.  Col.  Sprague,  the  President, 
gave  an  interesting  lesson  lecture.  "He  began  by 
stating  that  the  vowels  were  the  same  as  the  English 
vowels,  but  with  the  European  sounds,  and  that  they 
played  an  important  part  in  the  inflection  of  Volapuk, 
affording  as  terminals  the  case-endings  of  nouns,  and 
as  ]>refixes  the  tenses  of  the  verbs,  and  showed  that 
as  these  vowels  were  used  for  these  purposes  in  the 
order  of  a,  c,  i  for  cases  and  of  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u  for 
tenses;  the  declension  and  conjugation  were  matters 
of  no  difficulty  whatever.  Indeed,  he  demonstrated 
the  simplicity  of  Volapuk  by  actually  familiarizing 
the  audience  with  the  construction  of  sentences  in 
his  three-quarter-hour  talk,  so  that  it  was  not  sur- 
prising to  hear  Mr.  Post,  who  followed  Colone] 
Sprague,  tell  how  a  certain  college  professor  mastered 
the  jirinoiples  of  the  language  in  twenty-seven  mill- 
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utes,  and  a  young  lady  student  reached  perfection  in 
its  use  in  five  lessons,  all  within  ten  days  from  com- 
mencing the  study. 

Mr.  Charles  Currier  Beale,  of  Boston,  gave  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  raison  d'etre  of  Volapuk, 
of  its  conception,  formulation,  period  of  ridicule  as 
a  chimera,  ultimate  approval  by  learned  men,  and 
then  its  course  of  propagation  until  now  it  has  been 
accepted  all  the  world  around,  being  in  many  places 
in  very  extended  practical  use,  and  bidding  fair  to  be 
everywhere  used  within  a  few  years  as  a  medium  of 
international  communication.  Mr.  Beale  laid  great 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  popular  impression  was 
wholly  unauthorized,  that  Volapuk  is  intended  to 
supplant  existing  languages  or  any  of  them.  No 
such  thought  has  entered  the  minds  of  the  inventor 
or  his  followers.  The  thought  is  only  to  supplement 
the  many  languages  whose  irregularities,  incon- 
gruities, and  idiomatic  difficulties  embarrass  busy 
men,  and  to  offer  a  simple,  phonetic,  easily  pro- 
nounced, and  single  accented  language  as  a  conveni- 
ent substitute  for  the  many  natural  languages  which 
compel  the  business  man,  tourist,  and  student  of 
science  to  trust  to  interpreters  or  to  spend  weary 
years  of  study  in  order  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
tongues  for  which  the  simple  Volapuk  abundantly 
answers. 

Among  the  literary  products  of  the  language  shown 
were  the  complete  Prayer  Book  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church;  the  Oriental  travels  of  the  late  Prince 
Rudolph  (a  volume  challenging  competition  in  its 
makeup  with  any  similar  work  in  the  principal  natural 
languages);  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelra;  Grimm's 
Fairy  Tales;  the  Gospel  of  St.  John;  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  and  a  hundred  or  more  grammars  and 
dictionaries  for  people  of  every  language  and  dialect 
—  all  in  Volapuk. 

After  the  revelation  of  this  convention  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  language,  which  has  received 
the  approval  of  Max  MiiUer,  Alexander  John  Ellis, 
and  other  such  philological  authorities,  is  destined  to 
fulfil  its  mission  of  simplifying  international  inter- 
course on  the  language  side,  and  this  is  all  it  aspires 
to  do."  Herbert  C.  Greed. 


For  the  Review.] 

Grammar  School  License  in  N.  B. 

"Advance"  makes  a  good  suggestion  in  regard  to 
Grammar  School  License.  While  the  subjeot  is  being 
discussed  why  should  not  Modern  Languages,  French 
and  German  be  considered  equivalent  to  Latin  and 
Greek?  Student. 


For  the  Review.] 

Concerning  Daily  Marks. 

In  our  school  work,  we  are  preparing  children  for 
life's  duties.  Are  we  implanting  a  proper  principle 
when  a  reward  is  given  for  each  piece  of  work,  and 
when  the  workers  strive  on  only  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting marks? 

I  have  tried  the  Daily  Marking  System  and  find 
that  much  time  is  spent  in  giving  marks  which,  I 
think,  could  be  used  for  a  better  purpose. 

Would  not  a  better  method  be  to  have  a  monthly 
examination,  reviewing  work  done  during  the  month- 
Then  we  could  properly  estimate  the  scholarship  of 
each  pupil. 

Would  some  teacher  j^lease  give  me  an  opinion  re- 
garding what  I  have  stated.  Lady  Teacher. 

Queens  County,  N.  B. 


For  the  Review.] 

Kindergarten  Methods  in  Primary  Schools. 
Eighth   Paper. 

The  eighth  gift  consists  of  sticks  of  different 
lengths.  Madam  Kraust  Boelte  divides  this  gift  into 
three  parts,  the  connected  slats,  the  disconnected 
slats,  and  the  sticks;  but  others  speak  of  them  all  as 
one  gift. 

We  have  built  with  blocks  making  solid  forms  of 
life,  knowledge,  or  symmetry,  and  have  also  made 
pictures  of  them  with  tablets.  The  sticks  bring  us 
another  step  to  the  abstract  —  the  stick  being  the  em- 
bodied line  of  the  surface.  Sticks  one  inch  long  are 
cut  from  a  tablet,  the  two-inch  sticks  are  the  length 
of  the  cube  of  the  second  gift  and  besides  these  other 
lengths  are  used.  Squared  sticks  are  preferable  as 
they  sit  so  firmly  on  the  table. 

The  language  lessons  here  are  very  important. 
Long  talks  are  held  about  what  the  sticks  are  made 
of,  about  trees,  different  kinds  of  trees,  their  trunks, 
branches,  barks,  etc.,  also  how  the  trees  were  cut 
down,  and  the  way  they  were  cut  up  into  sticks.  The 
children  see  then  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  get 
these  sticks  for  them. 

Having  given  one  stick  to  each  ask  what  it  looks 
like  to  them.  One  will  say  a  match,  one  a  pencil, 
another  a  flagstaff  and  so  on.  These  names  may  be 
woven  into  a  pretty  story.  We  notice  the  color  of 
the  stick,  that  it  will  not  bend,  and  that  it  will  burn 
if  thrown  on  the  fire.  We  change  the  position  several 
times  from  back  to  front,  left  to  right,  slanting,  etc., 
and  then  give  two  sticks  to  each  child.  Proceeding 
gradually  with  the  lesson  we  arc  able  to  give  any 
number  to  each  and  easy  lessons  in  numbers  are 
taught  by  means  of  them.     Whole  sentences  letter 
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bj  letter  may  be  laid  although  this  is  not  their  normal 
use.  Slick-laying  is  really  a  kind  of  drawing.  Wo 
make  shapes  of  objects  and  call  them  forms  of  life. 
The  symmetrical  forms  generally  begin  with  a  square 
for  the  centre. 

The  child  learns  number  here,  it  learns  to  represent 
outlines  of  objects  which  strengthens  the  faculties  of 
memory  and  representation,  and  comparison  is  ex- 
ercised. 

As  we  proceed  parallel  lines  are  laid,  square  angles 
are  made  and  noticed  and  so  the  dictation  of  forms 
is  made  easier.  We  place  two  sticks  to  form  two 
right  angles,  and  so  to  form  four  right  angles.  We 
make  a  number  of  objects  with  any  given  number  of 
sticks.  Large  sticks  might  represent  strokes  and 
small  ones  signs  then  the  tables  could  be  laid  as 
I  -)-  I  =  I .  Roman  numerals  are  made  and  the  face 
of  the  clock  taught.  Umbrellas,  chairs,  tents,  steps, 
and  hundreds  of  other  pictures  may  be  made  and 
there  is  always  variety. 

This  gift  is  indispensable  to  primary  teachers. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  gift  we  might  have  a 
lesson  as  the  following: — ^A  short  exercise  in  addition, 
Bubstraction,  multiplication,  or  division  at  the  begin- 
ning say  for  five  minutes — then  dictate  a  chair, 
boat,  house,  or  something  about  which  all  may  join 
in  a  little  talk — lastly  dictate  a  symmetrical  form 
which  all  may  go  to  the  board  and  draw.  D. 

For  the  RzviEW. ) 

Primary  Department. 

KOHM. 

As  soon  as  the  children  can  model  a  sphere,  lead 
them  to  evolve  other  objects  baaed  on  that  form.  The 


return-ball  is  always  interesting,  and  is  easily  made 
by  atuiching  clastic  to  the  sphere;  let  them  play  with 
the  toy,  and  excite  interest  by  telling  them  about  the 
man  who  inventcil  it,  and  the  fortune  made  from  such 


a  simjile  idea;  boys  like  to  hear  of  successful  men,  and 
are  spurred  on  to  try  something  themselves.  The 
modelling  of  apples,  oranges  and  marbles  gives  prac- 
tice, and  widens  the  child's  views  regarding  the  use 
of  the  sphere.  At  the  close  of  every  lesson  ask  for  a 
drawing,  and  do  not  expect  a  work  of  art.  The 
crudest  outline  will  express  the  child's  conception  of 
the  subject,  and  that  is  all  that  is  required;  skilled 
work  will  be  done  later  on. 

Let  the  children  talk  freely  to  you  while  modelling 
and  drawing,  but  keep  them  to  the  subject;  help 
them  to  overcome  difficulties  and  listen  to  their  sug- 
gestions — often  very  wise  and  original.  Make  the 
work  pleasant  for  them  by  working  with  them,  and 
always  (in  form  lessons)  keep  the  fingers  busy.  Ronse 
an  alert,  expectant  feeling  by  developing  something 
new  with  every  stroke  of  the  crayon. 

An  outline  drawing  of  the  sphere  is  not  interesting 
in  itself,  but  certain  alterations  or  additions  are  full 
of  pleasing  possibilities.  From  straight  lines  and 
an  inner  circle  turn  the  meaningless  outline  into  a 
wheel;  two  wheels  and  an  axle  are  speedily  connected 
and  a  cart  is  the  result,  often  a  shaky  vehicle,  but 
always  a  source  of  pride  to  the  little  builder.  Then 
take  another  circle,  furnish  it  with  a  spout  and 
handle,  place  a  knob  on  top,  and  a  teapot  is  made 
from  the  outline.  Take  still  another  circle,  mark  in 
a  set  of  grotesque  features,  and  the  man  in  the  moon 
beams  upon  the  tiny  artists.  The  children  see  that 
the  circle  has  great  possibilities,  and  are  led  to  try 
little  designs  of  their  own;  the  creative  faculty,  dor- 
mant in  every  child,  wakens  into  life  and  becomes  a 
source  of  good  or  ill,  just  as  the  teacher  directs  it. 
Now,  when  the  little  folk  are  keenly  alert,  is  the  time 
to  turn  their  thoughts  on  another  model,  to  find  out 
where  it  resembles  and  where  it  differs  from  the  last 
one;  work  speedily  accomplished  by  the  wonderful 
fingers  and  eyes  of  childhood;  then  its  uses  and  pos- 
sibilities arc  entered  into;  the  cube  gains  a  tangible 
value  as  it  becomes  a  factor  in  daily  life;  the  little 
potters  who  moulded  the  teapot  discern  the  making 
of  a  stove  in  the  cube-outline,  and  interest  increases; 
new  ideas  come  up  and  are  worked  out  with  childish 
energy  till  the  cube  becomes  thoroughly  familiar, 
when  it  may  be  combined  with  the  sphere.  New 
features  are  thus  introduced  and  the  interest  kept  up. 
Then  present  the  cylinder;  the  trained  sight  readily 
detects  rollers,  mugs,  pencils  and  mallets  hidden  in 
the  outline.  Work  them  all  out  and  review  con- 
stantly, thus  keeping  previous  lessons  before  the 
mind's  eye. 

For  review  work  I  found  the  children  much  pleased 
with  the  original  designs  accompanying  this  i)apcr. 
They  are  so  siinjile  that  little  explanation  is  needed. 
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Each  child  cut  and  folded  the  parts  for  the  figure, 
each  part  when  cut  was  placed  in  an  envelope  bearing 
the  worker's  name;  when  all  the  parts  were  ready  they 


were  fitted  together  on  the  desk,  the  little  ones  working 
from  dictation  and  a  blackboard  drawing.  I  looked  at 
the  work,  and  suggested  any  necessary  changes  before 
brushing  with  mucilage,  after  which  the  children 
lifted  the  parts  carefully  and  pasted  them  on  a  sheet 
of  brown  paper.  The  result  was  very  satisfactory; 
of  course  there  were  errors,  such  as  placing  the  limbs 
too  high  or  too  low,  but  no  one  made  the  glaring 
mistake  of  putting  two  arms  or  two  legs  on  the  same 
side  of  the  body.  After  the  parts  were  pasted  the 
children  drew  the  features  and  other  necessary  lines, 
and  the  picture  (as  they  called  it)  was  completed. 

Use  gay  colors  for  paper- work,  and  have  a  box  of 
paints  at  hand;  give  the  little  folks  as  much  freedom 
as  possible;  let  their  ideas  expand,  and  never  fail  to 
encourage  those  who  wish  to  put  forward  thoughts  of 
their  own.  Teach  them  to  be  thorough  in  the 
smallest  detail,  inculcate  pride  in  skilled  labor, 
and  lead  them  to  see  that  each  one  must 
do  his  part  well  to  form  a  perfect  whole;  the 
primary  school  is  the  gateway  through  which  millions 
of  children  must  pass  on  their  road  to  knowledge; 
throw  it  open  wide,  make  the  little  travellers  wel- 
come, and  smooth  the  way  before  them;  after  a  time 
they  can  walk  fearlessly,  and  will  not  be  so  easily 
discouraged.  Primary  work  must  be  made  inter- 
esting and  attractive  or  it  will  surely  fail  to  be  in- 
structive. M.    B.    O'SULLIVAN. 


Question's  to  be  answered  by  the  pupils  from  their 
own  observation  and  reflection  or  upon  suggestions  of 
the  teachers: 

How  does  man  get  food  from  the  earth? 

How  does  man  get  clothing  from  the  earth? 

How  does  man  get  fuel  from  the  earth? 

How  does  man  get  shelter  from  the  earth? 

How  does  man  get  tools  from  the  earth? — Ex. 


For  the  RE^^EW.] 

Hints  on  Teaching  Geography. 

Let  us  suppose  the  lesson  assigned  is  the  surface, 
rivers  and  lakes  of  one  of  the  provinces. 

Tell  the  pupils  that  for  preparation  they  must 
draw  an  outline  map  of  the  Province,  and  insert  the 
rivers,  lakes,  etc.,  until  they  can  place  them  from 
memory. 

Before  the  hour  for  recitation  arrives  have  an  out- 
line map  drawn  on  the  black-board.  (Either  draw  it 
yourself  out  of  school,  or  get  two  of  the  pupils  to  do 
so.)  Then  commence  your  lesson  by  having  some  of 
the  pupils  lay  down  the  rivers,  but  not  the  names  of 
them.  The  teacher  should  draw  attention  to  errors 
and  make  corrections  when  necessary.  From  the 
source  and  direction  of  the  rivers  the  pupils  will  be 
able  to  locate  the  water-shed  and  name  the  slopes. 
Next  have  the  lakes  marked  and  require  some  pupil, 
who  did  not  place  any  of  the  rivers,  to  name  the 
rivers  flowing  into  a  certain  lake,  or,  if  the  lake  is 
merely  an  expansion  of  a  river,  require  him  to  tell  in 
words  where  the  lake  is  situated.  Lead  the  pupils  to 
see  that  most  lakes  are  expansions  in  the  bed  of  rivers, 
as  Grand  Lake  of  the  Salmon  river,  or  hollows  into 
which  rivers  flow,  as  the  Great  Lakes.  Get  a  state- 
ment of  the  situation  of  each  river,  lake,  and  moun- 
tain system,  after  it  has  been  drawn  on  the  map,  but 
not  before. 

When  pupils  take  their  seats,  cover  the  map  on  the 
board  and  require  them  to  draw  it  from  memory, 
printing  the  names  of  lakes,  etc.,  no  names  having 
appeared  on  the  black-board  map.  Examine  work, 
and  uncover  map  for  corrections,  when  needed. 

Keep  the  map  on  the  board  until  all  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  Province  has  been  learned,  pupils  mark- 
ing railroads,  cities,  etc.,  as  they  come  in  the  order 
of  the  lessons.  A.  F. 

Lower  River  Hebert,  N.  S. 


Bird  Trades. 

Tbe  swallow  is  a  mason, 

And  uuderncath  the  eves 
He  builds  a  nest  and  plasters  it 

With  mud  and  hay  and  leaves. 

Of  all  the  weavers  that  I  know, 

The  oriole  is  the  best; 
High  on  the  branches  of  the  tree 

She  hangs  her  cosy  nest. 

The  woodpecker  is  hard  at  work, — 

A  carpenter  is  he, — 
And  you  may  hear  him  hammering 

His  nest  high  up  a  tree. 

Some  little  birds  are  miners; 

Some  build  upon  the  ground; 
And  busy  little  tailors,  too. 

Among  the  birds  are  found. 

—  Our  Young  Folkt. 
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For  the  Review. 


"L'  UNIVERSITE.' 


The  institution  thus  spoken  of  in  France  is  so 
great,  and  yet  so  distinct  from  other  '•  Universities" 
that  we  may  well  recall  once  again  what  it  is. 

U  UnivcrsW  de  France  means  the  M'hole  state  de- 
partmeot  of  higher  education,  including  not  only  the 
faculties — that  is  the  universities  almost,  as  we 
should  say — of  Paris,  Lyon,  etc.,  but  also  the  lycees, 
the  higher  schools,  whose  teaching  embraces  much  of 
the  teaching  of  our  colleges. 

There  is,  then,  no  such  entity  as  the  "Uuiversity 
of  Paris,"  as  by  a  slight  error  an  article  was  lately 
headed  in  this  Keview.  There  is  the  Faculty  of 
Paris,  r  Acadhnie  de  Paris,  as  there  is  the  one  of 
Lyons  or  of  Bordeaux,  and,  I  think,  fourteen  in  all. 
The  old  universities  of  France  were  suppressed  at  the 
new  modelling  under  Napoleon.  But  now  after  nearly 
a  century  of  this  post-revolution  continuation  of  pre- 
revolution  centralizing,  a  great  change  is  coming. 
Independent  universities  are  to  be  formed  out  of 
r  Universil'-,  and  again  there  will  hi  really  a  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and  a  rivalry  in  intellectual  things 
between  separate  living  bodies  at  other  large  towns  of 
France.  There  is  felt  to  be  something  unreal  and 
forced  in  the  life  of  these  portions  of  the  great  ceu- 
tralix.ed  institution.  This  may  have  had  its  work  to 
do  in  the  bringing  of  uniformity  into  French  public 
life;  but  tiie  best  tendencies  now  are  towards  divers- 
ity. May  this  and  other  long-suffering  common  school- 
ed countries  feel  these  tendencies  more  and  more. 
'J'here  is  hi)pe,  when  even  the  logical  French  feel  tiiat 
system  is  but  a  means  to  an  end. 

One  other  thing  nuiy  1  say?  The  writer  in  the 
Review  said  that  tiio  Catholic  faculty  of  theology  in 
Paris  is  no  longer  paid  by  the  State,  wiiile  tiie  I'ro- 
tcstant  one  is.  (^uitc  true.  But  the  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  Catholic  church  in  France  as  in 
America  has  not  accjuiescd  in  the  severance  of  .State 
teaching  from  dogmatic  religion.  And  in  tiiis  refusal 
she  has,  as  is  well  known,  many  Protestants  on  her 
side.  In  Franco  the  Protestant  ciiurch  ii  tolerant  of 
dogmatic  differences,  even  to  toleration  of  Unitarian- 
ism,  and  naturally  tiien  falls  in  with  a  secular,  but  not 
immoral  State.  But  the  State  in  France  would  not 
refuse  to  pay  the  Catholic  faculties  of  theology,  if  the 
Catholic  church  was  willing  to  acquiesce  to  tlio  State's 
attitude  towards  dogmatic  religious  teaching  —  a 
thing  of  course  impossible.  W.  F.  Stocklev. 

The  largciil  gold  coin  in  circulHlion  in  tlic  world  Ih  statud 
to  bf  the  gold  "loof"  of  Annam,  the  Krenc-li  colony  in 
eastern  Asia.  It  in  a  Hal.  roiinil  piccr.  worth  alKmt  Hixly  flvu 
IMXinds  Btcrlinj;.  Tlic  next  in  size  to  tlii.i  unwieldy  coin  is  the 
Japanese  "olmtij;,"  which  weifihs  rather  more  than  two  ounces 
and  a  hulT,  about  ec{Ual  to  ten  Eugliah  aovcruigus. 


TOPICS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

The  expedition  of  seventeen  of  the  graduates  of  Bowdoin 
College,  under  Professor  Lee,  to  the  Labrador  coast,  has  just 
returned  via  Halifax,  where  the  explorers  were  generously 
entertained  by  the  local  government.  A  small  party  was 
detailed  to  explore  the  Hamilton  River  up  to  the  Grand 
Falls,  reported  to  be  2000  feet  high  —  the  grandest  in 
America.  After  great  fatigue  two  reached  the  Grand  Falls, 
which  is  estimated  at  less  than  2(X)  feet  in  height.  The 
canon  of  the  river  is  magnifieient,  far  beyond  Niagara,  500 
or  GOO  feet  of  a  vertical  cut  in  hard  Archcan  rock.  There 
are  a  number  of  smaller  falls  and  rapids  from  the  edge  of 
the  plateau,  which  may  give  altogether  nearly  the  reported 
total  of  2000  feet  of  a  fall. 

An  American  vessel  has  been  seized  by  the  Russians  in 
Behring  Sea  The  Americans  will  either  have  to  acquiesce 
in  this  or  acknowledge  the  British  contention  that  Behring 
Sea  is  not  a  mare  cJausuvi. 

A  party  of  British  seamen  pic-nicing  on  the  island  of  Mity- 
lenc,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles, 
cau.sed  a  great  sensation  in  Europe.  It  was  reported  that 
the  British  had  seized  the  island  in  order  to  checkmate 
Russia. 

The  recent  quick  passage  (20  days)  of  Canada  Pacific 
mail  steamers  on  the  Pacific  ocean  has  attracted  world-wide 
notice.  A  British  regiment  returning  from  China  to  Eng- 
land is  to  make  the  trip  eastward  by  the  way  of  Canada. 
This  will  be  the  first  actual  test  of  the  capabilities  of 
Britain's  new  highway  to  the  east.  What  other  routes  are 
there?     Why  is  the  Canadian  route  preferablef 

A  great  famine  is  prevailing  in  Russia  owing  to  the  failure 
in  the  crops.  There  is  great  distress  in  many  places  and 
some  of  the  people  are  actually  starving.  What  are  the 
chief  exports  of  Russia? 

Rich  gold  mines  have  been  discovered  in  Alaska.  To 
whom  does  Alaska  belong  and  how  was  it  acquired? 

The  insurgents  have  completely  defeated  Balmaceda's 
(pronounce  Bal-ma-lha-da)  forces  and  the  ex-president  com- 
mitted suicide  at  .Santiago.  Indemnity  for  losses  will  be 
demanded  by  foreign  residents. 

There  is  a  war  scare  in  Europe.  The  recent  visit  of  the 
erratic  German  Emperor  to  the  British  and  Austrian  courts, 
coupled  with  the  hobnobing  of  the  French  and  Russians, 
has  caused  general  uneasiness.  Russia  has  disregarded  all 
treaties  and  her  warships  now  navigate  the  Dardanelles;  her 
objective  points  are  Constnntinoj>le  and  India.  France  is 
Bintrting  over  British  occupation  of  Egypt  and  German 
occupation  of  two  of  her  Uhine  provinces.  Should  a  war 
l)reak  out  the  active  contestants  would  probably  he  France 
and  Uiiasia  on  one  side  and  Germany,  Austria,  Italy  and 
Great  Britain  on  the  other.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
dilTerent  allusions  in  the  aliovc?  What  is  meant  by  the 
"eastern  question?"  Should  such  a  war  take  place  where 
would  be  the  j>robable  battle  grounds? 
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The  St.  Clair  Tunnel  Rail-nay,  which  was  opened  in  Sep- 
tember runs  under  the  St.  Clair  River  and  connects  the  railway 
system  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  about  three  miles 
long,  and  has  cost  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  tn-o 
millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  Practically,  it  connects 
14,000  miles  of  Canadian  railway  with  1(15,000  miles  of  United 
States  railwa}'.  It  is  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  first 
work  of  the  kind  constructed  ou  this  continent  to  carr}'  a 
railway  under  a  river.  What  two  towns  does  it  directly  con- 
nect? 

Baron  de  Geer,  State  Geologist  of  Sweden,  is  visiting  the 
Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada,  observing  the  results  of  glacial 
action,  the  raised  sea  beaches  and  other  geological  phenomena. 
What  evidence  is  there  that  some  land,  which  is  now  much 
elevated,  was  once  under  the  sea? 

The  death  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith, 
first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy  within 
a  few  hours  of  each  other,  makes  a  great  breach  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  England. 


Dalhousie  Matriculation  Examination. 
English  and  Canadian  History,  and  Geography. 

JExaminer:   President  Forrest. 

1.  Give  brief  account  of  History  of  England  during  14th 
century. 

2.  Give  leading  events  of  reign  of  Charles  II. 

3.  Act  of  Settlement  1701. 

4.  Sketch  character  of  James  I.  What  was  his  policy  for- 
eign and  domestic? 

5.  What  foreign  alliances  did  England  make  in  reign  of 
Georee  I.  ? 

6.  Give  brief  account  of  Chartists. 

7.  Write  short  account  of  Indian  Mutiny. 

1.  "  He  is  properly  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  French 
dominion  in  Canada."  Who  is  referred  to?  Give  a  short 
account  of  his  work. 

2.  Write  a  short  historj'  of  Port  Royal. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists. 

4.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  Maroons. 

5.  What  changes  took  place  in  the  boundaries  of  Nova 
Scotia  from  1760  to  182J. 

6.  Washington  Treaty  Reciprocity  Treaiy. 

7.  When  and  how  did  Canada  gain  possession  of  Norlh- 
West  Territories. 

1.  Define  plateau,  delta,  steppe,  bight,  lagoon,  glacier. 

2.  In  what  zones  are  the  following  places:  Italy,  Florida, 
Bermuda,  Corsica,  Japan,  California,  Peru,  Patagonia,  Mani- 
toba, Alaska. 

3.  Locate  the  following  places:  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Dantzig, 
Delhi,  Havana,  Melbourne,  Shanghai,  Mt.  St,  Elias,  Ml. 
Everest,  Mt.  Chimberazo. 

4.  Bound  the  following:  Switzerland,  Germany,  Vermont, 
Hants  Co.,  Albert  Co.,  Kings  Co.,  P.  E.  I. 

5.  Give  mountain  ranges  of  Europe,  Coast  waters  of  Asia, 
Chief  rivers  of  North  America.  Leading  cities  of  Soulh 
America. 

6.  What  are  the  chief  products  of  Java,  New  Zealand, 
Peru,  Portugal,  Sweden. 

7.  AVhat  are  the  physical  features  of  HollHud,  France, 
British  Columbia,  Newfoundland,  Egypt,  Abyssinia. 


English. 

^'  B.—For  matriculation  ouly  the  frst  four  ipieslions  and  any  one 
of  the  others. 

1.  Write  Passage  (Macaulay,  p.  193,  The  celebrated  — 
soldier). 

2.  Analyse  to  "constituents." 

3.  Par.se  'almost,'  'who,'  'happy,'  'was  made,'  'right' 
(before). 

4.  Write  a  composition  <  n  The  Present  Political  Situation 
in  Canada,  or  recount  the  plot  of  any  story  you  have  read. 

5.  Reproduce  in  simple  prose  the  ideas  contained  in  the 
following  lines: — 

Once  idly  in  his  hall  King  Clave  sat 

Pondering,  and  with  his  dagger  whittled  chips; 

And  one  drew  near  to  him  with  austere  lips. 
Saying.  "  To-morrow  is  Monday,"  and  at  that 
The  king  said  nothing,  but  held  forth  his  flat. 

Broad  palm,  and  bending  on  his  mighty  hips 

Took  up  and  mutely  laid  thereon  the  slips 
Of  scattered  wood,  as  on  a  hearth,  and  gat 
Prom  off  the  embers  near,  a  burning  brand. 

Kindling  the  pile  with  this,  the  dreaming  Dane 
Sat  silent  i\ith  his  eyes  set  and  his  bland 

Proud  mouth,  tight  -woven,  smiling,  drawn  with  pain. 

Watching  the  fierce  fire  flare,  and  wax  and  wane. 
Hiss  and  burn  down  upon  his  .shrivelled  hand. 

6.  Write  notes  on  the  versification  and  plot  of  Evangeline. 
What  is  the  historic  basi.s  of  the  poem? 

7.  Discu.ss  ihe  syntax  of  the  following  sentences,  correcting 
where  necessary: — 

(a)  When  David  came  into  the  presence  of  Saul,  he  threw  a 
javelin  at  him. 

(*)  'Twas  love's  mistake  who  fancied  what  it  feared. 

(c)  I  do  not  think  he  was  Ihe  thorough  villain,  which  bio- 
graphers have  allowed  themselves  to  represent  him. 

(d)  If  this  be  him  we  mean,  let  him  beware. 

(f)  By  a  telegram  received  this  moming  the  prince  had 
arrived  and  is  in  the  castle. 

(/)  Every  one  of  us  talks  worse  English  every  hour  of  our 
lives. 

ig)  Ihan  governs  both  the  nominative  and  the  accusative 
cases. 

(A)  I  have  no  reason  to  think  other  than  well  of  you,  nor  do 
I  think  other,  believe  me. 

8.  Explain  how  the  following  plurals  are  furmed:  Oxen 
swine,  kine,  brethren,  feet,  mice,  phenomena,  banditti, 

9.  Distinguish  between  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs. 
Give  examples. 

JuNWR  Monro  Competition- -Arith.mktic  and  Algebra. 
Fxa  miner:    Professor  Maedonald. 

Time,  3  hours. 

1.  An  African  traveller  divided  a  loa<i  of  6  cwt.,  1  qr., 
10  pounds,  into  packages  suited  to  the  strength  of  his  porters, 
who  were  4  men,  5  women  and  G  boys.  Each  woman  carried 
i  of  a  man's  load,  and  each  boy  \  more  than  a  woman's  load. 
What  was  the  load  of  each  man,  each  woman  and  each  boy? 

2.  When  you  reduce  a  Vulgar  Fraclion  to  a  Decimal,  you 
annex  cyphers  to  the  numerator,  etc.  E.vplain  Ihe  reasons  of 
the  rule,  taking  7-16  as  an  esisy  example  to  work  with. 

3.  l)i\ii]ex^+y^+z^—3xyzhyx+>/+z;  aud  show 
that  if  x+j/+z=fi,  x--\-i/^+z^=b^^  and  x^  +  i/^+z^ 
=t='+3  X  y  z,  then  «^+3  c^=3  ab? 
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4.  Show  that  in  finding  the  "  highest  common 
factor "  of  two  algebraic  expressions,  tlie  usual 
method  of  successive  division  does  give  it. 

5.  Find,  by  factoring  if  you  can,  the  least  common 
multiple  of  iix^+27.  16a:*+36a;«+81,  (ix°--5x-G. 
(The  answer  may  be  in  factors.) 

G.  Solve  the  equation,  V4a+x  +  VaTx=^V2a  +  x- 

7.  Simplify  the  fraction 

without  altering  the  value  of  the  fraction,  rationalize 

the  denominator  of  „ -1 

Vx-"+  ^Vy" 

8.  A  person  went  (/  miles  on  foot  at  uniform  rate, 
and  then  c  miles  by  railway.  He  found  that  had  he 
gone  c  miles  on  foot  and  then  d  by  rail,  he  would 
have  saved  /  w  liours;  and  had  he  gone  tlie  whole  dis- 
tance by  rail,  he  would  have  saved  u  hours.  Find  his 
uniform  rate  of  walking. 

(Ans.  ?l(£r/ili_ 

7ic—{tn  +n)d) 

9.  Prove    V^  -^-^^T 

10.  If  2i/—s  +  -v/>s-2  — 4,  prove  directly  that  y  +  ^y=s. 

11.  x  +  y-\-z=a;  y-^z-\-w=b;  z-\-7V-\-x=c;  w-\-x-\- 
y=d.  Find  the  value  of  x,  and  infer  the  values  of  y, 
z,  is,  from  8)'nimf'try. 

12.  If  any  even  multiple  of  5  be  taken,  the  differ- 
ence of  the  squares  of  the  natural  numl)ers  m/jacenf 
to  it  is  divisible  by  40;  but  if  an  odd  multiple  of  5 
be  taken,  then  the  same  difference  is  divisille  by  20. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  .1.  W.  Brelmut.  B  A.,  of  Dalhou.sie,  has  gone  tf> 
Ilurviird,  where  he  will  enter  the  fourth  year  in  arts.  Sl.\ 
other  Dalhdusie  gruduatea  —  Freil.  JMcLeod,  Ambrose  Mc- 
Leod,  .1.  C.  Shaw,  D.  I).  Hugh.  U.  Burkett,  E.  Fulton  — 
will  also  attend  Harvard  this  winter.  Five  of  these  young 
men  belong  to  Prince  Kdward  Island,  and  four  of  them  took 
graduate  scholarships  a  I  Harvard  this  year  in  competition  with 
graduates  from  all  the  leading  universities  of  the  continent, 
including  Harvard  itself,  there  being  four  candidates  for 
every  scholarship  offered. 


I'ictou  Academy  has  its  staff  again  fully  reorganized. 
Principal  Uobert  Mcl.cllan  (Dal.)  classical  master,  H.  M. 
McKay,  B.  A.  (I>al.j  science  master,  and  the  new  men,  A. 
().  Macrae,  B.  A.,  (Dal.)  Knglish  master,  and  .\.  C.  L. 
Oliver,  B.  A  ,  (Dal.)  mathematical  master. 


Mr.  H.  F.  Perkins,  for  a  long  time  principal  of  the  Fair- 
ville  schools,  has  retired  to  take  a  college  course.  Mr.  Edgar 
M.  Brundage  has  succeeded  him. 


There  arc  yet  acconimcHhitions  for  only  thirty  boys-in  the 
manual  training  department  of  the  Halifax  Academy;  but 
before  long  the  accommodation  will  be  in<rca.sed  three  fold. 
Two  hours  a  week  is  the  time  allowed  in  the  curriculum. 


Miss  Jessie  K.  Sutherland,  who  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  thorough  of  the  teachers  in  St 
Johii  and  who  some  time  ago  obtained  leave  to  attend  a 
normal  school  in  the  United  States,  has  returned  and  will 
probably  seek  further  service  in  this  |)rovince  She  is  much 
impressed  and  feels  greatly  benefited  by  the  course  of  study 
she  has  been  pursuing. 


Miss  Agnes  O'Sullivan  who  retired  from  teaching  to  enter 
more  fully  into  literary  work  has  gone  to  Boston.  Miss 
O'Sullivan's  work  in  this  direction  is  not  new,  but  already 
has  received  recognition  and  been  highly  commended. 


The  poems  of  C.  H.  Achcson,  a  young  teacher  of  Char- 
lotte Co  ,  are  attracting  some  attention  and  those  competent 
to  judge  say  he  will  yet  make  his  mark. 

The  teachers  of  Welchpool,  Campobello,  have  for  some 
time  been  energetically  working  for  a  school  library  and 
their  efforts  have  been  highly  successful.  Principally  by 
private  subscription  they  have  raised  about  $120  and  hope 
to  raise  this  amount  to  |200.  The  summer  visitors  to  the 
Island  have  been  generous  contributors  to  the  fund.  The 
teachers  are  Mr.  A.  W.  Ilickson,  Mr.  H.  W.  Robertson  and 
Miss  Myra  Lambert. 


The  Charlotte  County  Teachers'  Institute  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  Jas.  Vroom,  of  St.  Stephen,  for  his  co-operation.  Mr. 
Vroom  though  not  now  engaged  in  active  teaching  has  never 
lost  his  sympathy  for  the  teacher's  work  and  is  always  ready 
to  assist 


The  vacancy  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Halifax  school 
for  the  blind,  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Hunter, 
has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss.  J.  E.  G.  Rob- 
erts, of  Fredericton. 


A  very  successful  opening  of  the  tine  new  .school  building 
at  the  Boiling  Dam,  Charlotte  CNi  ,  was  recently  held. 
Beside  a  large  attendance  from  the  surrounding  districts 
there  were  present  Provincial  Secretary  Mitchell,  Inspector 
Carter,  four  of  the  St.  Stephen  school  board,  Messrs. 
Ganong,  Clarke,  Broail  and  Deinsta<lt,  (Collector  Graham, 
Mr.  Jas  Vroom  and  Dr.  Blair,  of  St.  Stephen.  Two  of  the 
trustees,  Mr.  Uobt.  .McKinney  and  Wm  Scullin,  occupieil 
seats  on  the  platform.  Mr.  McKinney  presided.  Speeches 
were  made  by  many  of  the  gentlemen  present  in  which  all 
heartily  congratulated  the  trustees  and  ilistrict  upon  the 
excellent  character  of  the  grounds  and  building  The 
school  grounds  which  are  among  the  finest  in  the  county 
were  given  the  district  by  Mr  McKinney.  The  St.  Stephen 
contingent  of  visitors  |)rc8euted  the  trustees  with  a  hand- 
some flag  for  the  school  building  Mr.  J.  W.  Uichardson, 
of  St.  Andrews,  was  engaged  as  teacher,  but  as  he  was  soon 
after  offered  a  more  lucrative  position  he  was  relieved  by  the 
board  and  Mr.  Vernon  Clarke,  an  energetic  young  teacher, 
engaged  in  his  stead. 
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Of  the  389  colleges  in  the  United  States,  238  are  co-edu- 
cational. 


The  Halifax  Ladies'  College  has  had  the  old  board  of  gov- 
ernors re-elected.  Over  $4,000  of  improvements  have  been 
made  on  the  buildings  during  the  summer  vacation. 


Miss  Annie  Crewdson,  the  active  and  earnest  teacher  at 
Mace's  Bay,  Charlotte  Co. ,  by  means  of  a  recent  school  con- 
cert has  not  only  succeeded  in  supplying  the  school  with 
much  needful  apparatus,  but  has  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
school  library  which  she  hopes  to  add  to  from  time  to  time. 
The  people  of  the  district  manifest  the  greatest  willingness 
to  assist,  and  have  added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  school 
surroundings  by  handsomely  painting  the  school  house. 


The  Halifax  County  Academy  has  organized  a  rifle  cadet 
company  under  the  militia  law.  The  uniform  is  quite  a 
handsome  one  and  is  supplied  at  a  very  low  cost.  Independ- 
ently of  the  company,  all  the  300  students  of  the  Academy 
receive  military  drill  combined  with  calisthenic  movements 
and  music  twice  a  week. 


Dalhousie  is  reported  to  have  its  first  year  class  the  best 
in  the  history  of  the  institution.  The  Law  students  have 
already  held  more  than  one  mock  parliament,  which  is  be- 
coming a  sort  of  favorite  institution  among  them. 


The  teachers  of  St.  Stephen  and  Milltown  combine  at 
some  of  their  monthly  meetings.  The  idea  is  a  good  one 
and  might  be  followed  with  advantage  in  other  similarly 
situated  localities. 


The  Halifax  Academy  is  also  commencing  the  formation 
of  a  museum  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  province.  Hope 
to  have  reports  from  other  Academies  and  High  Schools. 
Pictou  has  the  largest,  New  Glasgow  perhaps  comes  next 
from  the  reports  of  material  received  in  our  exchanges. 

Miss  Isabella  Higgins,  the  teacher  at  Little  River,  Simonds, 
St.  John  Co.,  recently  had  a  school  entertainment  for  the 
purpose  of  starting  a  school  library.  Many  visitors  were 
present  from  the  city  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable 
nature  of  the  weather.  About  §40  was  realized  and  a  very 
good  start  will  be  made.  Saving  a  library  the  Little  River 
school  is  one  of  the  best  eiiuipped  in  the  county. 


Miss  Travis  and  Miss  Cameron,  of  the  Girl's  High  School, 
St.  John,  have  entered  the  arts  course  in  McGill  University. 
Miss  Travis  has  won  an  exhibition,  valued  at  $100, 


Miss  Bina  Henry,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  New  Brunswick 
University,  has  gone  to  Michigan  University  to  take  a  medical 
course. 


Inspector  Mersereau  expects  to  be  able  to  visit  all  the  un- 
graded schools  in  the  parLshes  of  Beresford,  Bathurst,  New 
Bandon,  Caraquet,  and  Shippegan.  in  Gloucester  County,  N. 
B.,  during  the  month  of  October. 


At  the  matriculation  examination  in  the  University  of 
Dalhousie,  the  following  were  the  successful  winners. 
Exhibitions  worth  $300  each,  and  Bursaries  worth  |200: 


Senior  Munuo  Exhibitions. 


W.  Logan, 
E.  W.  Forbes, 
G.  E.  Ross, 
II.  Rose, 


Pictou. 
. .  Dartmouth. 

Halifax. 
. .  P.  E.  Island. 


Senior  Munro   Bcrsabies. 

. . .  P.  E.  Island. 

Dartmouth. 
. . .  Sherbrooke. 


A.  Martin,  (conditionally) 

T.  C.  McKay, 

Ida  G.  McDonald,       .... 
A.  D.  Robinson, .... 
A.  Barnstead,               .... 
G.  Arthur,  


Sussex,  N.  B. 

Halifax. 

P.  E.  Island. 


Junior  Munro  Exhibition. 


Jennie  W.  Ross 

Geo.  Butler, 
H.  P.  Duchemin, . .  .  . 
Henry  C.  Dickson, 
Thos.  Lawson,     .... 


P.  E  Island. 
....  Yarmouth. 

P.  E  Island. 
....  Colchester  Co. 

Watervile,  Kings  Co. 

Junior  Munro  Bursaries. 


E   P.  Robins,      P.  E   Island. 

Bertha  B.  Hebb Bridgetown. 

J.  Sterling,  P.  E   Island. 

Emma  Hay, ....  ....  ....  Vancouver. 

W.Y.  Woodman, Digby. 

A.  D.  Archibald,        Halifax. 

J.  S.  Layton,       Elmsdale. 

J.  J.  Doyle, Halifax. 

E   E.  Jordan,      P.  E.  Island. 

Blanche  Macdonald,  ....         ....  Hopewell. 

Total  value  of  the  prizes,  15,900. 


Words  to  be  Distinguished. 

Between  and  Amokg, 

"  Between  "  applies  in  only  two  persons  or  things. 
"Among"   apjilies   to  more   than   tivo  pirnotis  or 
thincjs. 

Fill  each  one  of  these  blanks  with  the  proper  word. 
1.  He  walked  the  si.x  miles here  and  the 


2.  He  fell thieves. 

3.  I  saw  the  lame  boy  as  soon  as  I  came 

the  children. 

4.  There  are  many  weeds the  flowers. 

5.  The  river  flows its  banks. 

6 them  all  there  was  not  one  sound  apple. 

7.  He  placed  the  paper two  of  the  leaves  of 

his  book. 

8.  The  two  boys  could  not  divide  it them. 
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The  Girl  "Who  Teaches. 

Sound  health  is  a  prime  necessity  for  any  worker 
in  the  world,  no  matter  what  the  line  of  work  may 
be,  but  it  becomes  of  the  greatest  importance  if  the 
work  is  to  be  carried  on  in  the  school-room,  writes 
Caroline  B.  Le  Roy,  in  the  September  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  There,  not  only  the  physical,  but  the  nerv- 
ous and  mental  forces  are  taxed  to  the  utmost.  The 
young  graduate  has  hitherto  gone  to  school  to  sit 
comfortably  at  her  desk;  to  stand  occasionally 
for  recitations;  to  use  her  voice  but  little;  to 
have  constant  variety  in  her  work;  to  enjoy  her 
recess  with  perfect  freedom  and  in  congenial  com- 
panionship. As  a  teacher  she  goes  to  school  to  stand 
upon  her  feet  all  day  long;  to  use  her  voice  incessant- 
ly, perhaps,  too,  in  a  large  room  filled  with  the 
tumult  of  the  street;  to  keep  noisy,  and,  very  likely, 
rebellious  and  disobedient  children  not  only  quiet, 
but  interested,  and  to  spend  the  recess  in  care  of 
them  in  the  halls  and  the  yard.  Besides  this  she  is 
to  stimulate  their  brains,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
time  —  usually  prescribed  by  a  board  of  education, 
the  members  of  which  know  little  of  the  capacity 
and  possibilities  of  the  youthful  mind  —  is  allotted 
her,  in  which  she  must  somehow  or  other  succeed  in 
teaching  them  a  certain  number  of  fhcts  —  no  allow- 
ance l)eing  made  for  the  slowness,  stupidity,  or  dis- 
order, which  increases  the  friction  of  the  work  and 
delays  the  doing.  No  matter  how  complete  the  edu- 
cation, or  how  enthusiastic  the  spirit,  the  power 
of  physical  endurance  is  absolutely  necessary. 

aUESTION  DEPARTMENT. 

G.  M.— The  Kkvikw  is  worth  preserving.  What  wouUl 
bimiing  of  several  volumes  probably  cost? 

Volumes  of  the  Rkview  neatly  bound  arc  worth 
preserving  and  will  become  more  and  more  valuable  jis 
serving  to  indicate  our  educational  progress  from  year 
to  year.  J.  &  A.  McMillan,  St.  John,  will  bind 
single  volumes  (12  numbers)  for  7o  cents. 

N.  — If  a  bole  was  made  through  the  centre  of  the  earth 
from  one  wde  td  the  other  and  a  ball  dropped  in,  where 
would  it  come  to  rest  at? 

The  ball  would  move  nearly  to  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  theil  come  back  nearly  to  its  starting  point, 
and  continue  oscillating  backward  and  forward  with 
decreasing  amplitude  according  to  the  character  of 
the  resistance  or  friction  retarding  the  motion,  until, 
eventually,  it  would  come  to  rest  at  the  centre  of  the 
earth. 


Si  iwciiiiiKR,  NewfouniUand.  — Would  you  kin<lly  publish 
a  soliitiou  of  the  accompanying  problems  in  the  September 
—  if  possible— or  October  issue  of  your  educational  journal? 


To  me  the  Revikw  is  a  valuable  and  highly  prized  exponent 
of  competent  views  on  educational  questions,  and  a  practical 
instructor;  and  I  am  sure  when  its  true  value  is  understood 
its  circulation  here  will  become  much  more  extensive.  By 
complying  with  the  request  above  written  I  shall  feel  ever 
grateful  to  you. 

Note.  —  A  solution  by  arithmetic  of  the  first  two— they 
being  arithmetical  problems — would  be  preferable  But  the 
last  one,  I  believe,  is  algebraical.  However,  solve  them 
how  you  may. — A.  S.  V. 

No.  1. — James  Harper  has  a  large  jewelry  store  which, 
with  its  contents,  he  insures  in  the  Citizens'  Insurance 
Company  for  two-thirds  its  estimated  value,  at  3J  per  cent. 
This  Company  immediately  insures  one-half  its  risk  in  the 
Pha'ni.x  Company  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  After  two 
and  a  half  years  the  store  and  contents  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  when  it  was  found  that  the  Phu-nix  Company  lost 
S2,02.5  more  than  the  Citizens'  Company.  Reckoning  6  per 
cent,  simple  interest  on  the  premiums  the  owner  paid,  what 
would  be  his  entire  loss? 

No.  2.— Mrs.  A.,  Mrs.  H.  and  Mrs.  R.  bought  cloth  and 
laces.  Each  person  bought  as  many  yards  as  she  gave  cen;s 
per  yard.  Each  lady  paid  63  cents  more  than  her  daughter, 
and  of  the  daughters  Jane  bought  23  yards  less  than  Mrs. 
A.  and  Eliza  11  yards  less  than  Mrs.  H.  The  third  daughter 
was  named  Ann.     Whose  daughter  was  each  of  the  girls? 

No.  3. — A  says  to  B.  if  the  number  of  my  apples  squared 
be  added  to  yours  it  will  be  40.  But  says  B  to  A,  if  the 
square  of  mine  be  added  to  yours  it  will  be  2"2.  How  many 
apples  had  each? 

No.  1. — Property  worth  %300  was  insured  for  8200  at 
3^^.  Premium  ^6.50.  SlOO  of  the  same  was  reinsured 
by  the  "  Citizen  Co."  in  the  "Phirnix"at  2H,  for 
which  the  "PhuMiix"  received  $2  50  and  the  "Citizen" 
had  remaining  only  84.00  of  the  premium  first 
received.  Premiums  being  paid  in  advance,  in  2^ 
years,  three  premiums  would  be  paid — the  first  bear- 
ti^  interest  for  2^  years,  the  second  for  IJ  year  and 
the  third  for  A  year.  The  "Citizen"  would  therefore 
have  retained  premiums  worth,  at  the  time  of  the  fire, 
•84.60,  8-1.3G  and  *1  12— equal  to  a  total  of  *I3.08. 
The  "  Phu-nix "  would  have,  iu  like  manner,  the 
premiums  ^2.875,  1(2.725  and  ♦2.575,  equal  to  a  total 
of  ^8.175.  The  companies  having  to  pay  8100  each, 
the  net  loss  of  each  would  be  — the  "Citizen  "8  G.02, 
the  "  Plui'nix"  *01.b25.  The  "  Phumix,"  therefore, 
loses  84. 905  on  every  83tiO  of  property. 

If  the  excess  of  loss  of84.'J05  represents  $300  pro- 


perty, theh 


and 


81. 


|2;i'i5 


^  300 

''4.905 

^300  X  2925 

4.'.t05 


Tiie  jeweler  loses  property  worth  8'  and 

11.'  4  3^5 

his  premiums  worth  tlS.OS-ffS.nS  on  every  $300 

21  175 
of  his  property,  which  is  equal  to  S^^rjr —  ou  every 

81.00,    and    therefore    equal    on     all    property    to 

^21.175X300  X  2925  _  j21.J7;5  x  2925 

300X4.905  4.905 
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total  loss  of  jeweler 


.31.175  X  29-^5 


4,905 


•^925 


-$JZ^  (300+21  175)=^ 
4  905  ^       ^  ^ 


2925X321.175 


^2925  X  64235 


4.905 
975  X  64235  _ 


,325  X  64235 


981  327  J  09 

No.  2. —  We  give  to  our  readers  for  experiment. 
No.  3  forms  an  equation  of  the  fourth  dei;ree;  and 
the  only  general  method  for  the  solution  of  such 
equations  is  by  "approxiination"  methods,  e.  g., 
Howe's  and  Newton's,  wliich  are  given  in  many 
elementary  books.  From  the  nature  of  this  problem 
only  integral  values  are  required.  The  simplest 
method,  then,  is  to  tiud  the  integral  roots  of  the 
equation  by  the  methods  used  for  determining  a 
linear  factor  of  a  polynom.     The  equations  are: 

x-+y  =40    (1)1 

X  +?/-  =  22     (3)f 
from  (1).     y=40— x= 
Sub.  (3)  in  (2).     a;+1600-80x2+x^=22 

(4)  Transposed,  a;*-803;2+a;+1578=0 

(5)  Factored,  (x— 6)  (.c^  +  6.(;2 -44a;— 203=0 

(6)  -=-  by  jjolynomial  .j>- 6  =  0 

.-.  3;=6 
Substitute  (8)  in  (3)  .-.  y=40-36  =  4 

2nd  method. — A  convenient  method  for  finding  aa 
integral  root  of  sucli  equations  as  .«■'- SO.c'^  -l-.i;+1578 
=0  is  the  substitution  of  integral  numbers  for  x 
beginning  with  unity  until  the  equation  vanishes. 
It  vanishes  for  a;=6,  . '.  x  is  a  root  required. 


(2) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(') 
(8) 
(9) 


Aktigonish. — Grade  "  B  "  papers  not  at  hand  and  cannot 
be  obtained  in  time  before  going  to  press.  Will  give 
answers  next  month.     Thanks  for  your  note. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


The  Botanicai,  Collbctok's  Guide;  a  manual  for  stu- 
dents and  collectors;  containing  directions  for  the  collec- 
tion and  preservation  of  plants  and  the  formation  of  a 
herbarium,  by  D.  P.  Penhallow,  B.  Sc,  F.  R.  S.  C,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany,  McGill  University.  Cloth,  pp.  12.5,  4  by 
6^  inches,  75  cents.  E.  M.  Renouf,  publishers,  Montreal, 
1891.  This  little  volume  was  written  in  response  to  an 
evident  want  respecting  the  methods  of  collecting  plants 
and  forming  a  herbarium  according  to  a  uniform  standard  as 
based  on  the  best  practice.  The  object  in  view  is  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  and  students 
in  college.  It  is  well  printed  and  illustrated,  giving  even 
specimens  of  drying  paper,  mounting  paper,  cover  paper, 
moss  packets,  etc.,  bound  in  the  volume.  Just  the  book 
for  the  members  of  the  Botanical  Club  of  Canada. 


Acadia  University,  1891-92.  This  calendar  gives  a  short 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  constitution  of  the  college,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  information  about  the  curricula  of  the  college. 


Beginner's  Latin  Book,  by  CoUer  and  Daniel  and  Allen 
&  Greenodgh's  Latin  Grammar,  are  now  published  by  T, 
C.  Allen  &Co.,  124  &  12G  Granville  street,  Halifax.  Pur- 
chasers will  thus  be  saved  the  duty  on  imported  books. 


TuK  Conversation  School  of  Modern  Languages,  H. 
Lothair  Boher  &  J.  Victor  Plotton,  Halifax,  N.  S.  (58  Bed- 
ford Row);  paper,  IG  pp.  This  little  pamphlet  shows  what 
these  able  modern  exponents  of  the  Comenian  system  are 
I'repared  to  do  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages. 


The  Medalist,  or  the  Laws  of  Rational  Conviction.  A 
text-book  in  formal  or  general  logic,  by  Edward  .John 
Hamilton,  D.  D.,  Albert  Barnes,  Professor  of  Intellectual 
Philosophy  in  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.  Pp.  vi.  -I-.331,  _ 
8  by  5i  inches;  cloth.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A..  1891. 
We  would  not  venture  to  say  that  the  author  has  done  any- 
thing strikingly  new.  That  could  hardly  be  expected  in 
such  an  ancient  and  favorite  department.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  has  treated  his  subject  in  very  good  form 
and  in  an  interesting  manner.  The  titles  of  his  chapters 
will  best  indicate  to  our  readers  the  scope  and  intent  of  this 
neatly  printed  volume:  I.  Logic  Defined.  11.  Belief,  or 
Conviction.  HI.  Logic  Divided.  IV.  Entities  and  Con- 
ceptions. V.  General  and  Individual  Notions.  VI.  Pre- " 
dicative  Notions,  the  •'Categories."  VII  Predicative 
Notions;  the  "  Predicables."  VIII.  '  Definition  of  No- 
tions. IX.  Logical  Division.  X.  Propositions  and 
Predications.  XI.  Tlic  Categorical  Predications.  XII.- 
The  Illative  Proposition.  XIII.  Inferential  Sequence.  XIV. 
Orthologic  Inference.  XV.  Homologic  Inference.  XVI. 
Inductive  Reasoning.  XVII.  Hypothetical  and  Disjunc- 
tive Reasonings.  XVIH.  Prol'able  Inference.  XIX.  The 
Opposition  of  Propositions.  XX.  The  Conversiou  of  Pre- 
dications. XXI.  Contingency  and  its  Conversion.  XXII. 
Syllogisms.  XXIII.  Syllogistic  Moods.  XXIV.  The  Pure 
or  Dogmatic  Syllogisms.  XXV.  The  Reduction  of  Syllo- 
gisms. XXVI  Fallacies  XXVII.  Fallacies  in  Catenate 
Inferences.     XXVIII.  Exterior  Catenational  Fallacies. 


High  School  Histort  of  England  and  Canada,  437  pp., 
Price,  65  cents.  Publishers,  the  Copp  Clark  Company,  Limit- 
ed, Toronto.  This  book  which  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Education  Department  of  Ontario  is  the  product  of  two 
authors.  The  History  of  England  is  by  Arabella  B.  Buckley 
and  has  been  before  the  public  for  several  years.  It  is  ad- 
mirably written  and  is  full  and  interesting  enough  to  take  the 
place  of  every  other  school  History  of  England.  The  History 
of  Canada  has  been  wiiltea  by  W.J.  Robertson,  B,  A.,  LL. 
B-,  of  St  Catherines,  Out.  The  leading  events  alone  have 
been  sketched,  and  this  rather  meagre  outline  is  intended  to 
be  supplemented  by  the  intelligent  teacher. 


Principles  of  Political  Econo-mv,  by  Chas.  Gide.  of  the 
University  of  Montpelier,  France.  Price,  $2.(i0.  Publishers, 
DC.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  American  and  English  readtrs 
will  welcome  this  translation  of  Prof.  Gide's  work  which  has 
produced  a  profound  impression  on  French  students  of  political 
economy.  It  is  plain  and  just  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
and  should  have  a  wide  circle  of  readers  ou  this  continent. 
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Mechanics  for  Beginners,  Part  I.,  Dynamics  and  Statics. 
By  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.  A.,  fellow  and  bursar  of  Gouville  and 
Cain's  College,  Cambridge.  Clothboard,  pp.  viii.  +  264,  4i  by 
7  in.,  38.  6d.  MacMillan  &Co.,  London  and  New  York,  1891- 
A  capital  little  book.  We  don't  know  a  better  book  for  the 
beginner — very  clear,  systematic  and  modern  in  its  treatment 
of  the  subject. 

PiCTOU  Academy,  course  of  study  for  the  year  1891-92  and 
catalogue  for  1890-91.  This  annual  comes  out  in  good  style 
as  usual.  281  students  have  been  enrolled  during  the  pa*t 
year.  Its  staff  repre.sents  more  scholarship  than  some  institu- 
tions which  are  called  colleges,  as  its  catalogue  represents 
more  students. 


Short  Analy.sis OF  English  History,  by  T.F.Tout,  M.A. 
Price  1b.  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York.  This 
little  primer  will  be  useful  to  teachers,  as  it  presents  in 
chronological  order  the  chief  facts  of  English  history  con- 
cisely stated.  It  forms  an  excellent  companion  for  larger 
text-books,  helping  students  to  acquire  a  precise  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts  of  history. 


Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstuel,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  "oy  G.  H.  Stuart,  M.  A.,  and  E.  U.  Elliot,  B.  A 
Price  28.  Publishers:  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New 
York  Readers  of  Scott's  poetry  will  be  glad  to  have  placed 
before  them  this  favorite  piece  in  such  a  convenient  and 
readable  form. 


Current  Periodicals. 


St.  Nichola*  for  October  has  an  account  by  Margaret  Bis- 
land  of  "A  Curious  Relic,"  namely,  a  part  of  the  figure- 
head of  the  old  frigate  "  Constitution."  Another  novelty  is 
a  short  letter  from  Meredith  Nugent  explaining  where  gniss- 
hoppers  and  crickets  tried  to  hide  their  ears  until  Sir  John 
Lubbock  rummaged  them  out  for  us.  There  arc  poems 
and  bits  of  verse  in  plenty;  Crandall's  "  Three  Tree  "  being 
a  fair  presentation  of  the  poetic,  while  Malcolm  Doughis's 
"Cuckoo  Clocks"  is  notable  for  its  jolly  rhythm,  and 
"  White  Marie,"  by  Virginia  Woodward  Cloud,  is  as  dainty 


a  bit  of  lyrical  fancy  as  any  child  might  hope  to  find. .  . . 
The  Popular  ^ience  iloiithly  for  October  opens  with  the 
first  of  a  series  of  Lessons  from  the  Census,  in  which  is 
traced  the  growth  of  the  census,  and  shows  that  it  has  come 
to  be  a  somewhat  unwieldy  instrument.  Under  the  title 
Metamorphoses  in  Education,  Prof.  E.  Dolbear  traces  the 
necessary  connection  between  the  new  character  which 
human  life  has  taken  on  and  the  rise  of  scientific  education. 
....  LittelVs  Liviny  A'je  for  September  20th  and  October  3rd 
contain  memoirs  of  Prince  Tallyrand,  Edinburgh  lietiew; 
Private  Life  in  France  in  the  Fourteenth  Century,  Fort- 
niijhtly  lieview;  The  American  Tramp,  Contemporary  Hecieu); 
Some  Recent  Studies  on  the  Solar  Spectrum,  Month;  Sir 
John  MticJoaald,  Hbickwood's  Magazine;  Goethe's  Friend- 
ship with  Schiller,  fortnightly  Retiew;  Maiden  Speech,  Mur- 
ray's Magazine;  Our  Dealings  with  the  Poor,  Nineteenth 
Century;  Names  in  Novels,  Ii'a,-kw  .od's  Magaziiu;  and  other 
interesting  articles  For  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-four 
large  pages  each  (or  more  than  3,300  pages  a  year)  the  sub- 
scription price  ($8)  is  low;  while  for  §iO  •'50  the  publishers 
oiler  to  send  any  one  of  the  American  81  00  monthlies  or 
weeklies  with  T/ie  Living  Age  for  a  year,  both  postpaid. 
Littell  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  publishers.  ...  J'A*-  Century 
for  October  has  the  closing  one  of  Mr  Kennan's  series, 
and  is  entiled  "My  Last  Days  in  Siberia."  He  de- 
scribes his  experiences  among  the  Kachinski  Tartars  and 
the  political  exiles  of  Minusinsk,  and  with  the  "  plague- 
guard  "  quarantine,  and  narrates  the  journey  by  way 
of  Tobolsk  and  Tiumen  to  St.  Petersburg  ....  The 
American  Xaturalisl  for  August  has  the  description  of  a 
new '■  Jumping  Mouse"  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. This  animal  now  rejoices  in  the  name  Zapiis  tuslynis. 
Miller.  It  is  not  really  new  to  Nova  Scotia,  however,  as  it 
was  taken  near  Halifax  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  ago, 
and  was  described  by  Dawson  (Edinb.  N.  Phil.  Journ.,  III., 
IS.'Sfi),  under  the  name  Merionts  labradoHm,  Rich ....  The  Toronto 
Kdueational  Journal  contains  a  capital  portrait  and  sketch  of 
Principal  Geo.  M.  Grant,  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston. 
....  Garden  and  Forest  for  the  past  four  or  five  months  has  bad 
a  series  of  very  interesting  articles  on  "  How  we  Renewed  an 
OUI  Place." 

THE  KIM)ERr,HRTF,N  MAGAZINE  ^tnir^-'^^.X^T.^. 

I..-ss..ns."  Siinih  K.  (ihswnM,  Cook  Co.,  Normal:  *'CoIor  un.i  Form/* 
Josfiihiue  C.  IjOcke:  "Soii-no*  Sessons,"  Kilw.  (i.  Howe;  ami  other 
articles  by  b«'st  writ^Ts.  adaptfii&r  kimiertrarten  niothoils  to  iiriinary 
work.  One  year,  91-^;  3  months'  trial,  30  cents.  Kinilergartcn  I'ub. 
Co.,  2T7  Madison  St..  Chicago. 


G-izsrzsr  &  oo:M:i^.i^zsr"^~ 


-INVITE  ATTENTION  TO- 


A1.LEN  ft  OBEENOUOH'S  LATIN  8EBIE8. 

Grammar;  Cir.sar,  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in- 
troductions, notes,  vocabularies,  maps  and  illustralicms;  Collar 
&  Danlcll's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  i'raclical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

"There  Is  no  work  of  Its  «lzo  and  scoiw  which  seems  to  me  no 
compli^H'"  [»»  the  A.  Si  O.  Orammar].  lTof««»or  T)Trell,  Trinity 
ColleK-e.  Kiiblin. 

"  TMn  (irammnT  \r  facile  princertn  amonR  Its  rivals."  Professor  P. 
Y.  CoMislock.  I'hillips  Andovrr  Acailfniy.  Mass. 

"The   Ii.(cinnir'H   Ijitln   B<K,k  aiipinrs  to  nie  a<hniral>ly  suited  f..r 
IntrcKliicinkr  vuiik  Rtiid'-nts  to  that  dimrult  lan^uftKC,"    (Jwar  MrowninR, 
KInK'mollrep  CamtindKe 
GOODWIN  &  WHITt'S  GREEK  8EBIE8. 

Grammar,  Les.w)ii«.  licginner's  (ireek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  <fc  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book),  Anaba-^is  with 
Tocabiilary,  and  Sfymours   Iliad  with  illiislraleil  vociihulary. 

"I  know  of  no  (Ini-k  (iraniinar  for  Enitllxh  sin-aklnK  studi-nu  thai 
romhinos  so  manr  n.frlta  In  so  atlractlTi-  a  form  '  l"nifiiwor  l)Oi«f, 
Unlrersity  of  Mlclili;an. 


WENTWOBTH'S  MATSEH&TICAL  SEBIE8. 

"The  most  popular l)ooks  of  the  ptisl decade  "  Arithmetics, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  etc. 

In  the  United  Sln'tes  th'-rt-  are  not'less  than  300  coUeRiw  and  .1.01)0 
sch<M'l8  which  iisf  the  AlKflirii,  (•(-onielry.  Tri(f«momi'tr>'  or  all  of  these; 
and  the  iKioks  niar  b)'  found  in  leading  Institutions  in  Great  Britain, 
Turkey,  India,  Ohina.  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Lilaoda. 

GAGE  ft  WILLIAH8'  NATUBAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements  of  Physics  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gape).  Iiilrodurlion  to  Chemical  Science  (Williams), 
Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry.  (Williams). 

"I  tiave  not  onlv  examined  Imt  sludieii  tlie  rhvHlral  Science,  and 
consider  It  superior  iis  a  text  lK~ik  to  any  other  I  have  seen."  Principal 
DilUxr,  HiehSch.K.l.  MontjMlier.  Vt 

"I  cfirdially  recinmind  the  adoption  of  Williains'  (liemica. 
Science  In  s»*condar}-  sclioola."  A.  Ogllvie.  (Jordon's  L'oiletfe,  Abenie^'nl 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 
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OUR  CASES  ARE  FULL      THE  NEW  WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY 


WATCHES.  RINGS,  CHARMS.  NECKLACES, 

ENGUSH  SOLID  SILVER  GOODS. 

(in  leather  oases) 

WHITE  ONYX  CLOCKS,  ALL 
KINDS  OF  JEWELRY 


A.  &  J.  HAY'S,  74  KING  STREET. 

Francis  &VAUGHAN, 


WHOLESAJX  A  RETAIL 


Boot  &  Shoe  Manafacturers, 

19  King  Street.  Noith  Side, 

Saint  John,  N.  B. 
Fine  Boots  &  Shoes  a  Specialty. 


A  GRAND  INVESTMENT  FOR   FAMILY  OR  SCHOOL. 

The  Authentic  Webster's  rnabriUged 
Dictionary,  coiuprising  issues  of  1864, 
'79,  .-  nd  '84,  (still  copyrighted),  has 
been  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged, 
under  the  supervision  of  Noah  Porter, 
D.  D..  LL.  D.,  of  Vale  Vniversity,  and  as 
a  distinguishing  title,  bears  the  name 
WEBSTER'S 
International  Dictionary. 


The 

ten 


iirk 


cupied 


more  than 
torial  laborers  having  been  employed, 
and  over  83U0.0O0  expended  before 
the  first  copy  was  printed.  Every  page 
has  been  tre.ited  as  if  the  book  was 
now  published  for  the  first  time. 

Critical  comparison  with  any  other 
Dictionary  is  invited. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers.— Descriptive  Pamphlet  free  on  application. 


asine  a  dictionary,  as  piiotoerapliic  reprints  of  an  obso- 
s  edition  of  Webster  are  being  marketed  uader  various 
nan>e3  and  often  by  migrepresentation. 

GKT  THE  BEST,  The  International,  which  bears  the  imprint  of 

C.  &.  C.  MERRIANI  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Springfield, siass., U.S.  A. 


BICYCLES 


FOR  TEACHERS 


AND  STUDENTS. 


The  Man  or  "Woman  who  makes  a  sensible  use  of  the  wheel  will  be  sure  of  several  very  import- 
ant and  desirable  results.  1.  A  good  appetite:  L  Good  digestion;  3.  Good  blood;  4.  A  clear 
head,  and  5.  Lots  of  genuine  fun— Rev.  C.  H.  Hilton.  Pastor  Horace  Baptist  Church,  Chelsea, 
Mass. 


We  shall  be    pleased  to  send  on  reques 
our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 


HIS  CUT  represents   the    Giantess 
Ladies"  Safety  Bicycle,  all  ball  bear- 
ings, Spring  forks  and  Spring  frame. 

-    SAINT  JOHN,  N,  B. 

MAM'FACTI'RERS    AND    DEALERS    IN 

SCHOOL  and  other  FURNITURE  of  every  Description, 
BABY  carriages,  Etc. 


PLAGS   FOR — 

•*-      School  Buildings 


Dominion,  British  and  Saint  George 
Ensigns 

AND 

UNION  @  FORT  JACKS. 


flags  wild  Spfcial  Ilei^igiis  Made  lu  Order 

North  Market  Wharf,     -     St.  John,  N.  B 


Low  Prices.  Best  Discounts  on  all  goods  to 
teachers.  Fancy  Goods,  Toys,  Bolls  in  great 
variety.  Room  Paper  from  5c.  a  roll  up.  Gem 
Bank,  the  great  money  saver.  Bibles,  Prayer 
Books  and  Religicu-  Books.  All  goodsat  low- 
e>t  possible  prices.  C'all  or  send  to  WATSOX 
&.  CO.,  corner  Charlotte  and  Union  Streets, 
St.  John,  X.  B. 


The  Calendar   for   the   Session   of   1S91-3  contains   information   respecting  conditions  of  Entrance.  Course  of  Study, 
Degrees,  etc.,  in  tbe  several  Faculties  and  Departments  of  the  University,  as  follows: — 
FACULTY  OF  ARTS— (Openins  September  14ili.  1891.) 
DOXALDA  SPECIAL  COURSE  FOR  \VoMEX-(Scptember  14tli.) 
FACULTY    OF    APPLIED    SCIENCE  —  Civil    EnRineering,     Mechanical    Engineering, 

Mining  Engineering,  Electrical  Eni^ineering  and  Practical  Chemistry— (Seplemher  15). 
FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE— (Octobc^  Istj. 
FACULTY  OF  LAAV— (September  Ttli). 
FACULTY    OF    COMPARATIVE    MEDICINE    AND    VETERINARY    SCIENCE  - 

(October  1st). 
McGILL  NORMAL  SCHOOL— (September  1st). 

COPIES  OF  THE  CALEXDAK  MAY  HE  OBTAIXED  nx  APrj.irATJnX  TO  THE  rXVERAiaXED. 


(Address  McOill  College.) 


J.  W.  BMKENRIDGE,  B.C.L,  Act'ej  Secretary. 
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Carpet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department 

Wc  call  the  atteutlon  of  all  to  our  very  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  above  Gooiis  at 
ALL    SEASONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

<  iiir  large  wariToimis  and  the  excfplioiiiil  facililics \v(;  liavi-  fur  Ijuyiiii;  aii<l  selliiii;  iniiiKiise  (juantities,  enable  us  always  to  offer 

-A-   "Vex*3r   Lax^ge    Seleotiiozn. 

in  any  of  the  following  lines: 

Brussels,  Wool,  Tapestry  and  Hemp  Carpets,  Stair  Carpels  and  Stair  Linens,  Linen  Squares,  Wool  Squares,  Kensington 
Squares,  Stair  Oil  ("lotlis.  Floor  Oil  C'lolhs.  Linoleums,  Stair  Hods.  Cornice  I^oles,  Curtain  Fasteners  of  all  kinds.  Curtains 
in  Lace,  Wool,  Hep,  Silk.  Furniture  Coverings  in  Cretonne,  Plusli,  Damask,  Rep,  Silk.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  Coiifort- 
ables,  Eider  Down  Quill.s.  Table  Covers,  I'iano  Covers.  Table  Napei-y,  Napkins,  D'Oyleys  Tray  Cloths,  Table  Covers, 
Towels,  <kc.,  &c.--cverything,  in  fact,  comprised  in  the  words  General  Hfmse  Furnishings  as  applied  to  Dry  Goods. 

MANCHESTER,   ROBERTSON   &  ALLISON. 


27  &  29  KING  STREET, 


SAINT  JOHN,  N.  B. 


RONALD   GILLIS, 

S^YIJXEY,   C.    B. 

BANt'FACTCttER  OF 

Patent  School  Desks, 

School  Furniture,  etc. 


Clifton    House, 

7i  Prinresf<t  H..1  Germain  Sts.. 
SAINT  JOHN,  -  -  N.  B 

A.  N.  PETERS,  Proprietor. 


W.  ROBERT  HAV 


JAMES  S.  MAY  &  SOX, 

MHRCIIANT  TAILORS 

58  PriiH-e  Win.  St. 

p.  O.  BUX  .Wi. 

ST.  JOHN,      -      -    -     N.  B. 


rmpnSclioolDest 

WITH  FOLDING  SEAT. 

No.  2.  height  Seat  17  in.,  Desk  29  in. 


No.  4,  height  Seat  14  in..  Desk  26  in. 


M  VMK.M'TIHEU    i;v 


KlU)l)K«,  CUHKVC£*'C() 
AMHERST,    N.  S. 

EDl'CATIOXAl.    INSTlTUTlOiS'S   AT  WOLFYILLE,    N.  S. 


Acadia   Collegu. 

KEV.  A.  W.  SAWYER,  D.D.,    riiEalDENT. 

A  four  years'  coiinie,  leodliiK  to  the  n.  A. 
dcffree.  OpIionK  arc  piiriiiUte<l  twtwwn  Urei'k 
and  Frt'iich  anil  (German ;  also  between  the 
hi^licr  mathemntics  and  laboratoi*)*  work  In 
practical  chemistry.  Flrsteliuw  Bccomino<lB- 
tioni*  for  Ixw  dlnf;.  A  lO'noiasiluin  for  the 
studenta.      CharKes  of  all   kinds   moderate. 

Next  Torm  opens  September  25. 

ipplr  to  the  I'resideat. 


Horton  CoLlogiato  Academy. 

I   H.  UAKfX  M.A.,  I'liixru'Ai. 

In  this  schcifil  then'  are  two  courses  — the 
Malriciil.ttloii.  to  prepare sludent-HfircolleRe; 
and  the  (Jener.il.  to  prepare  .vounjf  men  for 
the  Chun  II  ExainUntloni  and  for  business 
life,  Thr  new  boanUn);-liouKe  accomniiMlat4-s 
nlx'Utnriy  l» .ardiTK.  who  will  l>e  under  the 
linfiMvliiile  c-nre  ■  f  the  Priiielnnl.  X-vessarv 
expeniis  for  Ih.-y.ar,  aUmt  8l.*). 

Next  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term  January  7,   1801. 

Apply  to  the  PrluclpaL 


Acadia  Seminary. 

M1S,S  M.  E   CiUAVES.  I'KisciPAL 

This  Seminary  alms  U*  pri>vlde.  at  a  moder- 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

To  THE  Patrons  of  the  Eetiew: 

The  Educational  Review  has  always  been  proud 
to  be  independent  of  any  governmental  control,  so 
that,  should  the  occasion  arise,  it  would  be  free  to 
make  friendly  criticism  of  any  acts  or  regulations 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher.  In  order  to 
allow  the  same  sound  policy  to  continue  the  Nova 
Scotian  editor,  who  has  been  appointed  to  the  Chief 
Superintendency  of  Nova  Scotia,  feels  it  his  duty  to 
retire  from  the  staff;  and  in  bo  doing  desires  warmly 
to  thank  all  those  who  assisted  in  making  a  native 
educational  paper  in  these  Provinces  not  only  a  pos- 
sibility, but  put  it  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  able,  in 
its  fifth  year  to  be  self-supporting,  and  to  command  the 
steady  approval  of  so  large  a  number  of  the  teachers 
of  the  Atlantic  Provinces.  There  is  yet  room  in 
some  quarters  for  a  very  much  greater  circulation, 
and  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  fuller,  more  varied  and 
more  practical  editorial  corps  in  the  reconstructed 
staff,  so  that  more  than  ever  before  the  organ  will  be 
found  to  be  a  prime  necessity  to  the  teacher  who 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  times. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  members  of  the 
."taff,  from  whom  1  have  received  the  greatest  con- 
sideration and  kindness,  and  for  the  future  of  the 
Review  and  its  patrons, 

1  urn  yoiir.s  trulv, 

A.  H.   MacKay. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  A.  H.  .MacKay  from  the 
editorship  of  the  Review  will  be  generally  regretted, 
and  more  especially  by  those  who  have  been  associated 
with  him  in  founding  an  educational  journal  and 
assisting  to  maintain  it  during  the  most  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  such  an  enterprise.  For 
four  years  and  a  half  Mr.  MacKay  has  been  untiring 
and   unselfish   in  his  efi'orts  to  place  the  liLViKW  on 
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a  sound  educational  basis,  and  to  make  it  known  not 
only  in  Nova  Scotia  but  in  the  other  Atlantic  Pro- 
vinces. Our  readers,  while  regretting  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  MacKay  from  the  position  he  has  so  worthily 
filled,  will  congratulate  him  on  the  honor  that  has 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  government  of  Nova 
Scotia. 


Mr.  A.  McKay,  Supervisor  of  Schools  for  Halifax 
city,  who  will  succeed  Mr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  and  whose 
name  appears  in  this  ifsue  as  editor  of  the  Review 
for  Nova  Scotia,  is  well  known  for  his  energy  and  his 
capable  administration  of  the  schools  of  Halifax. 
But  his  energy  and  executive  ability  have  not  been  felt 
alone  in  the  schools  of  Halifax  nor  in  movements  for 
the  general  educational  welfare  of  that  city.  As 
secretary  of  the  Provincial  Association  of  the 
teachers  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  secretary  and  afterwards 
president  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science  his  in- 
fluence and  co-operation  have  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  provincial  educational  affairs.  The 
readers  of  the  Keview  in  future  will  become  better 
acquainted  with  Supervisor  McKay,  and  reap  advan- 
tage from  his  mature  experience  as  an  educationist. 


The  Dalhousie  College  Gazette  celebrated  the 
beginning  of  its  24th  volume  by  appearing  in  an 
entirely  new  dress,  new  title  page,  greatly  enlarged, 
and  in  excellent  shape  both  for  reading  and  preserva- 
tion. Two  better  numbers,  both  in  make-up  and 
contents,  than  its  October  and  November  issues,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  among  college  journals. 

In  the  Magazine  of  American  History  for  October 
is  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Ganong,  on  the  identity  of 
the  St.  Cioix  River  of  the  North-eastern  boundary  of 
the  United  States.  This  river  has  been  held  by  all 
United  .States  writers  to  be  the  present  Mngaguadavic, 
and  by  all  the  Hritish  writers  the  present  St.  Croix. 
After  an  examination  of  the  available  records  and 
maps,  Mr.  Ganong  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the 
8t.  Croix  is  the  river  referred  to  in  the  treaty  which 
defined  the  boundary. 

The  children's  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  Siu-inghill 
sufferers  amounts  to  about  two  hundred  dollars. 
Seventy-four  dollars  of  this  is  in  the  Savings  Hank,  sub- 
ject to  call  of  Springhill  teachers,  as  it  may  be  needed 
by  orphan  pupils.  Gold  medals,  inscribed,  "To  Dun 
Beaton  and  Danny  Robertson,  from  children  of 
Cumberland  and  Colchester,  in  admiration  of  their 


bravery,"  and  date,  were  purchased  out  of  the  fund 
and  presented  to  the  two  boys  at  a  public  meeting. 
Our  readers  may  remember  the  story  of  the  two  Dans 
in  our  May  number.  The  rest  of  the  fund  has  been 
paid  over  to  Springhill  Fund  and  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Theke  has  been  considerable  liveliness  in  educa- 
tional matters  in  P.  E.  Island  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  have 
'led  to  a  good  deal  of  rancorous  discussion  in  the  news- 
papers. Mr.  D.  J.  McLeod,  of  Prince  of  Wales  Col- 
lege, has  been  appointed  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Nicholson.  -Mr. 
G.  E.  Robinson,  B.  A.,  Principal  of  one  of  the 
Charlottetown  city  schools,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  vacancy  in  the  College.  Inspector  Arbuckle,  wlio 
was  recently  dismissed,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Summerside  schools. 

Ix  the  University  Monthly  for  October  are  two 
interesting  articles  by  Professors  Stockley  and  Duff, 
on  University  Extension. 

It  appears  that  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  will  meet  at  Saratoga, 
July  14-17,  1802,  and  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

AcouRKSPONDENTasks:  "What  has  interrupted  .Mr. 
Brittain's  course  of  lectures  in  chemistry,  which  were 
commenced  about  a  year  ago,  and  which  aroused  us 
to  begin  the  study  here  and  to  j)rocure  chemical  ap- 
paratus?" In  answer  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Brit- 
tain  will  continue  the  course  in  the  December  and 
future  numbers  of  the  Review,  and  that  the  inter- 
ruption was  due  to  the  pressure  of  his  regular  work 
in  his  normal  school  classes. 

IxisPECTOR  Merseheau  is  visiting  this  month  the 
ungraded  schools  in  Saumarez,  AliiwJL-k,  Newcastle 
and  Nelson  parishes,  Northumberland  County. 

THE  NEW  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  EDUCATION 
IN   NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  Government  of  Nova  Scotia  has  chosen  Mr. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Principal  of  the  Halifax  .Vcademy,  to 
fill  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Eilncation.  As 
princi'ial  of  Pictou  .Academy  Mr.  MacKay  advanced 
the  high  character  of  that  institution  until  its  fame 
extended  beyond  Canada.  A  profound  thinker,  an 
accomplished  scholar,  an  cnthusinstic  teacher,  Mr. 
MacKay  assumes  the  educational  leadership  of  Nova 
Scotia  at  a  time  of  life  when  his  mature  judgment 
and  knowledge  of  educational  affairs  in  his  native 
province  give  confidence  in  his  ability  to  discliar^r 
with  wisdom  and  moderation  the  duties  of  such  uii 
important  position;  while  his  steadiness  of  purpo-r 
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and  devotion  to'his  chosen  work  give  promise  of  in- 
creased usefulness  in  the  wider  field  to  which  he  has 
been  called. 

Mr.  MacKay  has  been  chosen  from  the  ranks  of 
teachers,  and  this  policy  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment is  a  wise  one  when  it  can  be  adopted  without 
detriment  to  the  service. 

Mr.  MacKay,  a  moderate  Conservative,  owes  his 
appointment  to  a  Liberal  administration.  All  honor 
to  a  government  that  has  the  courage  to  appoint, 
irrespective  of  party  considerations,  the  man  whom 
it  considers  the  best  qualified  to  fill  the  position. 


.  OPENING  OF  THE  N.  S.  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Normal 
School  took  place  on  Wednesday,  November  11th,  in 
presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  the  citizens  of 
Trilro.  There  is  an  attendance  of  08  pupil  teachers 
with  prospects  of  12  or  15  more.  The  address  of 
Principal  Calkin  was  an  excellent  one,  containing 
words  of  counsel  and  encouragement  to  the  students. 
The  new  superintendent,  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  was 
present  and  addressed  the  students,  making  an  excel- 
lent impression.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  several 
citizens  of  Truro. 

Prof.  McDonald  of  Antigonish  has  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  instructor  of  mathematics  in  the  place 
of  Prof.  Eaton.  A  fine  portrait  of  the  latter,  the 
work  of  Miss  Smith,  instructor  in  drawing,  was 
placed  in  the  assembly  room. 


a  steady  effort  to  give  to  the  schools  what  they 
have  greatly  lacked  — systematic  and  regular  instruc- 
tion in  music. 

Rev.  Mr.  Anderson's  contributions  to  the  Revieav 
in  Tonic  Sol-fa  methods  for  nearly  two  years  past  have 
prepared  the  way  for  its  introduction  in  St.  John 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Province.  Mr.  Anderson 
has  already  established  private  classes  in  the  city, 
and  in  Rev,  Dr.  Macrae's  church  he  has  been  en- 
gaged to  give  instruction  to  the  Sabbath  school. 


TONIC  SOL-FA   IN   ST,  JOHN, 

Rev.  James  Anderson,  M.  A.,  who  has  met  with 
wonderful  success  in  Nova  Scotia  in  introducing  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  method  in  the  schools  has  been  engaged 
by  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  St,  John  to  give 
instruction  in  the  method  to  teachers  of  that  city. 
Mr.  Anderson  gave  an  introductory  lecture  in  the 
Centennial  Hall  on  Thursday  afternoon,  November 
otb.  Since  that  lime  Jlr.  Andersjn  has  been  visiting 
schools  in  the  city  and  giving  introductory  lessons. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  methods  and  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  has  entered  on  his  work  have 
aroused  a  corresponding  interest  among  teachers  and 
in  schools  which  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive 
his  personal  instructions. 


ORDER  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

A  word  of  advice  to  the  young  teacher  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous school.     Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  do  work 
all  at  once.     Sit  down  and  study  how  to  control  your 
school.     Be  calm,  but  firm.     Obedience  is  a  habit. 
Commence  to  form  the  habit  deliberately.     For  this 
purpose  drill   the   school  in    "positions"    until  the 
most  inattentive  or  refractory  responds  spontaneously 
to  your  number  or  sign  indicating  your  order.    Never 
mind  the  loss  of  half  an  hour  day  after  day  in  making 
all  move  simultaneously  and  promptly.     If  the  habit 
of   obedience    is  formed    for  purely  mechanical  ex- 
ercises  it  is  only  one   step   more  to   gain  complete 
control  over  the  whole  school  for  general  purposes. 
When  you  are  engaged  in  some  class-work,  low  mur- 
muring in  some  other  ])art  of  the  room  will  commence, 
at  first  so  faint  as  not  to  disturb  your  work,  and  you 
feel  like  not  noticing  it.     But  there  is  no  line  between 
that  and   what  distracts.     So  at  the  first  sign  of  a 
breach  of   the   silence   you   wish    to   have   observed, 
calmly  stop  your  work,  let  your  eye  fall  in  the  indica- 
ted direction  with  no  manifest  haste  to  return  to  your 
work  and   forget.     If  necessary  give  your  signs  for 
movements,  which  must  be  gone  through  with  pre- 
cision.    Soon  each    pupil    will  feel  it  as  natural  to 
keep  quiet  and  bo  interested  solely  in  his  or  her  work, 
when    not  engaged   in   class   work,  as  to   play  when 
play-time  comes.     Motion  drill   is  as  good  a  training 
to  secure  the  habit  of  jirompt  obedience  in  school  as 
military  drill  is  for  the  army. 


ACCURACY  IN  SPELLING. 


If  spelling  is  not  done  thoroughly  with  every  single 

word    the  pupils  read    from  the  commencement  of 

their   course,    inaccurate  attention   to  the  forms   of 

The  regular  class  for  teachers  was  opened  in  the  I  words  are  tolerated,  aud  the  habit  can   be  changed 


Leinster  street  school  on  Wednesday,  November  10th, 
when  over  fifty  teachers  v/ore  in  attendance. 

The  energetic  public  spirit  which  has  led  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  St.  John  to  take  measures  to  arouse 
an  interest  in  music  in  the  city  schools  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  reciprocated  by  the  teachers  themselves  in 


with  only  the  greatest  effort  —  too  great  for  the 
majority.  If  there  are  to  be  any  spelling  tests  they 
should  be  applied  to  the  lowest  grades  of  teachers  and 
to  the  candidates  for  entrance  to  the  high  schools. 
It  is  too  late  to  learn  to  spell  well  at  a  later  stage; 
but  the  test  should  be  applied  even  earlier.     No  pro- 
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motion  from  one  grade  to  another  in  the  common 
schools  should  be  made  with  defective  spelling  ability  | 
within  the  range  of  the  lessons  read.  Strict  accuracy 
in  figures  and  letters,  from  the  primary  upwards, 
will  save  the  pupils  as  well  as  the  teachers  who  may 
have  the  good  fortune  of  educating  them,  untold  i 
labors  and  mortifications.  Our  academic  and  high 
school  teachers  should  bring  to  public  notice  schools 
which  commonly  send  up  candidates  defective  in 
these  fundamental  requisites.  Exposure  will  set  in 
train  a  movement  which  will  correct  the  evil  and 
prevent  that  slipshod  attention  to  accuracy  in  elemen- 
tary work  which  has  ruined  the  scholarly  prospects 
of  thousands  of  promising  pupils. 

POPULATION  AND  PEODTJCE, 

According  to  the  latest  data  the  areas  and  popula- 
tions of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface  are 
as  follows: 

Square  Miles.  Populatiai. 

Eurone    3,756,H«0  357.37S,0(iO 

Asia          ' 17,.53().686  825,954(10(1 

Afrira             11.277,304  103.'J.'.3.(l(IO 

America'   '. 14  801.403  121,713.0iiO 

Australia     2,991.442  3,23U.(I()0 

Oceaniclslands 733,120  7,420.000 

Polar  regions 1,730.810  80,400 

52,821,084        1,479,729,400 

This  is  the  estimate  given  in  the  "Almanach  de 
Gotha,"  published  by  Dr.  Wagner,  professor  of  geo- 
graphy in  the  University  of  GcDttingeu,  and  Dr. 
Supan.  These  are  "census"  figures  for  only  a  little 
more  than  one-half  the  population,  5(5  -i-  per  cent. 
Forty-four  per  cent,  of  this  population  is  therefore 
made  up  from  the  best  available  estimates  of  the  past, 
corrected  by  the  latest  and  most  accurate  information. 
Ten  years  ago  only  44  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
the  earth  were  from  census  figures,  the  remaining  50 
per  cent,  being  estimates.  This  shows  an  extension 
of  the  "census"  enumeration  during  the  past  ten 
years  from  44  to  .56  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world.  This  latest  enumeration  cuts  down  the 
former  estimate  of  China  from  405  millions  to  :550 
millions;  and  of  Africa  from  TiQ  millions  to  164 
millions.  Europe  has  an  average  density  of  popula- 
tion twice  that  of  Asia,  seven  times  that  of  Africa 
and  twelve  times  that  of  America.  Of  European 
countries,  Belgium  leads  with  530  persons  to  tlie 
square  mile,  England  480,  Holland  365.  Mr.  Raven- 
stein,  in  a  paper  before  the  British  Association  last 
fall,  estimated  that  at  the  moderate  rate  of  increase 
of  8  i)er  cent,  per  decade,  in  182  years  hence  the  food 
supply  of  the  world  will  not  be  suBicient  for  the 
inhabitants.  Farming  will  therefore  certainly  begin 
to  pay  sometime  before  the  year  2000. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHEES. 

Have  a  good,  workable  time-table  and  work  by  it. 
Remember  your  pupils  depend  upon  it  as  well  as 
yourself.  The  excellence  of  a  school  depends  in  no 
small  degree  upon  system. 

Study  the  work  to  come  before  the  classes  the  next 
day.  Break  away  from  the  text-books  in  class  work. 
A  teacher  with  her  face  in  a  text-book  during  recita- 
tion is  hampered  in  her  work  and  loses  the  confidence 
of  her  pupils. 

Cultivate  facility  of  expression  on  the  part  of  your 
pupils.  A  child  without  the  actjuired  power  of  ex- 
pression is  poorly  equipped  for  recitation.  Oral 
composition  is  one  of  the  most  important  exerci.ses  in 
the  school. 


Finding  fault  with  the  text-books  is  the  refuge  of 
the  lazy  teacher.  An  industrious  teacher  is  the  best 
text-book  for  a  school. 


Do  not  continually  grumble  at  your  predecessors' 
work.  Spend  the  time  in  trying  to  remedy  the  defects. 

Remember  that  the  old  memoriter  system  is  dead 
and  that  memory  exercises  to  impress  ordinary  school 
subjects  are  worse  than  useless.  Memory  should  be 
cultivated,  but  not  in  learning  history  and  geography 
lessons. 


Be  friendly  with  parents,  but  not  familiar.  Do 
not  always  call  to  find  fault  and  do  not  call  too  often 
on  any  account. 


Magnify  your  office,  not  by  continually  talking 
shop,  but  by  asserting  yourself  in  the  community. 
Combine  for  diversion  outside  of  school  work.  Both 
by  education  and  profession  the  teacher  is  entitled  to 
occupy  the  highest  rank  in  society. 


EETIREMENT  OF  DE.  ALLISON. 

On  the  'Zli\i  of  October,  at  4  p.  m.,  representatives 
of  the  inspectors,  normal  school,  academic  and  high 
.schools  of  Nova  iScotia  met  the  late  Siipeiintendent 
of  Education  in  the  Executive  Council  Chamber  of 
the  Province  building  and  presented  him  with  the 
following  address  and  a  fine  and  costly  set  of  orna- 
mental mantel  bronzes,  containing  a  clock,  as  a 
memento  of  their  official  relations  for  the  thirteen 
years  of  his  superintcndency : 

To  Pai'id  Alliton,  LL.lK.  SuperinlfiitlrnI  of  Ktlnfatioti,  Xorn  Scotia: 
Sin, — It  WHS  wilb  fuelings  of  deep  regret  that  we,  llie  pulilic- 
school  in.tpoclors,  normal  school,  academic  and  high  .school 
teachers  of  Nova  Scotia,  learned  of  your  resignation  of  the 
position  held  by  you  during  the  last  tliirtceu  years  as  chief 
executive  officer  of  our  educational  system. 
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We  cannot  permit  you  to  leave  us  without  conveying  to  you 
our  high  appreciation  of  the  firmness,  justice,  sound  judgment 
and  urbanity  which  characterized  your  administration,  and 
which  enabled  you  to  retain  the  respect  and  goodwill  of  those 
whose  labors  you  directed. 

To  many  of  us  who  have  worked  under  you  throughout 
your  term  of  office  your  name  will  always  in  a  special  manner 
recall  memories  of  continued  acts  of  kindness  in  lime  of 
affliction. 

Your  generous  sympathies  led  you  to  a  respectful  consider- 
ation of  every  opinion,  so  that  }"our  conclusions  embodied  the 
united  wisdom  and  commanded  the  respect  of  all.  History 
will  credit  your  rf^mw  with  steady  progress  and  with  many  im- 
portant amendments  of  an  educational  system  fundamentally 
good.  Teachers  work  wilh  enthusiasm  and  are  proud  of  a 
profession  in  which  (he  honors  of  the  highest  positions  are  now 
the  rewards  of  successful  work  in  the  ranks. 

The  sj'stem  has  become  more  completely  organized  and 
modified  by  the  introduction  of  a  graded  course  of  study  and 
by  the  academic  and  high  school  regulations  which  have  thus 
stimulated  secondary  education. 

The  colleges  are  beginning  to  realize  more  than  ever  the 
necessity  of  some  organic  connection  with  the  schools  from 
which  they  draw  their  students. 

Our  public  school  system  is  not  only  better  organized,  but 
it  has  also  extended  its  sphere  of  usefulness  by  including  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  of  the  blind. 

You  have  fostered  schools  for  miners,  for  farmers  and  for 
the  manual  training  of  3oung  men.  As  president  of  the  art 
school  you  have  given  encouragement  to  those  studies  which 
do  so  much  to  improve  the  artisan,  to  stimulate  the  industrial 
development  of  our  country  and  to  advance  the  finer  arts. 

Our  regret  at  the  termination  of  the  official  intercourse  of 
so  many  years  is  lessened  by  the  knowledge  that  while  the 
public  school  system  of  Nova  Scotia  is  to  lose  your  fostering 
care,  the  cause  of  education  is  still  to  have  the  benefit  of  your 
learning,  experience  and  executive  ability.  May  the  providence 
that  has  re-united  the  links  that  were  severed  when  you 
assumed  the  duties  of  this  office  give  you  the  strongest  pledges 
of  approval  in  the  work  you  resume  under  extended  conditions 
by  a  large  bestowal  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  power. 

Kindly  convey  to  Mrs.  Allison  our  sincere  wishes  for  her 
happiness.  Ma}-  her  health  and  strength  permit  a  continuance 
of  those  good  works  in  which  she  is  so  abundant.  Again 
wishing  you  and  yours  continual  health  and  prosperity,  we 
remain,  dear  sir,  your  warm  friends  and  well-wishers. 

The  proceeding  was  a  surprise  to  the  esteemed  Dr., 
who  replied  in  a  very  appropriate  vtin,  alluding  to 
his  most  pleasant  relations  with  the  members  of  the 
various  governments  under  which  he  served  and  the 
teaching  profession.  At  the  invitation  of  Supervisor 
McKay,  who  presided,  Hons.  Premier  Fielding, 
Attorney-general  Longley  and  Commissioner  Church, 
made  capital  speeches,  followed  by  Prof.  Weldon, 
M.  P.  The  incident  was  a  very  pleasing  termination 
of  a  long,  invaluable  and  happy  official  career.  Dr. 
Allison  assumed  the  duties  of  the  President  of  Mount' 
Allison  on  the  1st  of  November. 


There  are  6,250,045  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States. 
The  church  is  represented  in  everj'  state  and  territory. 


UMIVERSITY   EXTENSION. 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick,  in  connection 
with  the  New  Brunswick  Natural  History  Society, 
has  organized  an  extension  movement  in  St.  John 
that  ought  to  lead  to  important  educational  results. 
The  design  of  the  movement  is  to  bring  the  Univer- 
sity—  its  learning  and  methods  of  study  —  within 
reach  of  those  who  cannot  take  a  University  course. 
Classes  will  be  formed  and  lectures  given  by  specialists 
on  certain  subjects  which  have  been  announced.  The 
lectures  are  intended  to  stimulate  the  hearers  to 
study  and  research  and  to  pursue  a  regular  course  of 
reading,  followed  by  a  University  certificate,  to  be 
gained  by  students  who  do  regular  work  and  pass  an 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

The  following  is  the  scheme  of  lectures,  to  begin  on 
Monday,  November  23rd,  and  to  be  continued  during 
succeeding  weeks  on  the  same  day: 

Monday,  Physics,  (8  lectures).  Prof.  Duff. 

Tuesday,  History  of  England,  1640-1659  (8  lectures).  Rev.  J. 

DE  SoTRES. 

Wednesday,  Botany,  (8  lectures),  Mr.  G.  U.  Hat. 
Thursday,  Philosophy,  (8  lectures^.  Dr.  D.  Macrae. 
Friday,  Zoology,  (8  lectures).  Dr.  Bailey. 

On  the  completion  of  the  above  courses  (about  the 
end  of  January)  the'following  will  succeed  them: 

English  Literature, Prof.  Stocklet. 

Geology Mr.  G.  F.  Matthew. 

Chemistry Mr.  A.  E.  Macinttbe. 

Political  Economy Prof.  Murray. 

i  Its  nature  and  Origin Dr.  I.  Allen  Jack. 

Law,  -!  Private    Wrongs  and   their 

(     Remedies, Dr.  A.  A.  Stockton. 

An  executive  committee,  composed  of  Messrs.  J. 
V.  Ellis,  J.  D.  Hazen,  M.  P.,  G.  U.  Hay,  Prof 
Stockley  and  Prof.  Dufif,  Secretary,  has  been  formed, 
who  will  make  all  necessary  arrangements  to  carry  out 
the  course.  The  following  gentlemen  have  consented 
to  act  with  the  lecturers  and  executive  committee  in 
making  the  scheme  and  its  purposes  known  and  ap- 
preciated in  St.  John,  viz. :  His  Worship  Mayor 
Peters,  H.  J.  Thorne,  Esq.,  Dr.  Thomas  Walker,  Dr. 
Murray  Maclaren,  Rev.  George  Bruce,  Jonas  Howe, 
Esq.,  Dr.  Boyle  Travers,  Ezekiel  McLeod,  M.  P.,  J. 
E.  B.  McCready,  Esq.,  S.  D.  Scott,  Esq.,  John 
March,  Esq.,  Dr.  F.  E.  Barker. 

Much  interest  has  already  been  aroused  in  St. 
John  and  vicinity,  and  Mt.  Allison  University  is 
about  organizing  a  similar  extension  movement  at 
Moncton. 


The  University  extension  originated  in  England 
over  twenty  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  it  has  made 
great  progress.  D  uring  the  past  two  years  the  movement 
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has  extended  to  the  United  States,  and  now  Toronto 
University,  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Mt.  Allison  have  taken  it  up.  Its  aim  is  to  take  the 
University  to  those  who  cannoc  go  to  it.  If  this 
means  anything  it  means  that  students,  teachers, 
clerks,  artisans,  in  short  people  of  all  ages  and  con- 
ditions may  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a 
higher  education  that  will  both  give  a  keener  enjoy- 
ment to  their  leisure  and  advance  their  material  in- 
terests. Courses  of  lectures  that  will  set  people 
thinking,  and  then  working,  will  mean  something. 
There  are  many  young  men  and  women  who  would 
take  positions  of  influence  and  usefulness  if  they 
could  be  assisted  to  utilize  their  spare  moments  to 
the  best  advantage.  If  University  extension  can  help 
to  do  this,  let  it  come,  and  stay,  not  only  in  the  cities 
but  in  the  towns  and  villages. 


In  view  of  ihe  approaching  meeting  of  the  Sum- 
mer School  of  Science  in  St.  John,  nest  year,  intend- 
ing students  will  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
take  a  preliminary  course  of  study  in  natural  science 
and  English  literature  by  attending  the  University 
extension  classes  this  winter. 


A  Canadian  University  Extension  Association  has 
been  formed  with  these  officers:  President,  Sir  Donald 
A.  Smith,  Chancellor  of  IfcGill  University;  Vice- 
President,  Senator  Allan,  Chancellor  of  Trinity 
University,  Toronto;  Edward  Blake,  Chancellor  of 
University  of  Toronto;  Sanford  Fleming,  Chancel- 
lor of  Queens  University,  Kingston;  Abbe  Lallivmme 
of  Laval  University,  and  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith; 
Treasurer,  B.  E.  Walker,  General  Manager  of  the 
Bank  of  Commerce;  and  Secretary,  VVilliam  Houston, 
M.  A.,  Librarian  to  the  Ontario  Legislature. 


TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES. 

Cablkton  County. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Carleton 
County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Woodstock,  October 
29th  and  30th.  Mr.  Amasa  Plummer  occupied  the 
chair;  Mr.  John  Farley,  secretary.  The  financial 
statement  showed  $21.50  on  hand.  The  enrolment 
fee  was  made  2.5  cents. 

Messrs.  S.  Miller,  A.  Clark  and  Misses  ('.  Comben, 
C.  L.  Brown  and  Lizx.ie  Simpson  were  chosen  as  a 
committee  on  manual  work. 

An  invitation  on  behalf  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  ex- 
tended to  the  teachers  to  partake  of  the  hospitality 
of  many  homes  in  W^oodstock. 


The  enrolment  was  seventy-five.  After  enrolment 
and  routine  the  meeting  adjourned  until  3  p.  m. 

An  excellent  exhibit  of  manual  work  was  tastefully 
arranged  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 

At  the  afternoon  session  addresses  were  made  by 
the  Chief  Superintendent  and  Inspector  Bridges. 

Mr.  John  Home  gave  a  lengthy  address  on  the 
"Co-operation  of  Parents  and  Teachers."  The 
paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Steeves,  Inspector 
Bridges  and  Chief  Superintendent  Inch. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Creed  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Teaching 
of  Botany." 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  evening  in  the 
Temperance  Hall.  A  fine  audience  was  present,  and 
addresses  were  given  by  Dr.  Inch,  Hon.  Wm.  Lindsay 
and  Mr.  John  Home.  An  excellent  musical  pro- 
gramme was  carried  out  consisting  of  solos  by  In- 
spector Bridges,  Miss  Gilmore,  Miss  Hammond  and 
Miss  Ganong.  Aliss  Sharp  and  Mies  Cupples  pre- 
sided at  the  organ. 

At  the  Friday  morning  session  a  paper  on  "The 
Importance  of  Writing  in  the  Common  Schools" 
was  read  by  Mr.  John  Farley.  An  animated  dis- 
cussion followed,  which  was  participated  in  by 
Messrs.  Frank  Good,  Charles  McLean,  H.  D. 
Creed,  R.  Wheeler,  Rev.  W.  Dobson  and  Inspector 
Bridges. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  S.  S.  Miller  read  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  manual  work. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  Frank 
Good,  President;  H.  D.  Creed,  ^'ice-l'resident;  S.  S. 
Miller,  Secretary.  R.  P.  Steeves  and  Misses  Ena  Gill 
and  Helena  Mulherrin  additional  members  of  the 
executive. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  passed. 

On  invitation  Mrs.  Moses  Burpee  and  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Jordan  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  addressed  the  Institute 
on  the  teaching  of  temperance.  The  Institute  then 
adjourned. 

The  following  schools  participated  in  the  exhibit 
of  manual  work: 

.  Woodstock — Grades  7  and  8,  Mis."!  Gilmore. 

Upper  Woodstock — Primary  and  advanced,  Miss  Bessie 
Good  and  C.  McLean. 

Central  Norlhnmplon — Mixed,  Miss  Ella  Comben. 

Hartford — Mixed,  .Mis,s  Mary  Ilayden. 

Somerville — Ml.xed,  Miss  Lydia  Ale.vander. 

Hartland— Advanced.  Jlr.  A.  Plummer. 

Central  Richmond — Mixed,  Miss  Mary  Klemming. 

Weston— Mixed,  Mi.ss  Lilly  Holmes. 

Vi<'loria  Corner — Mixed,  Miss  Ena  Gill. 

.Tacksontown — Mixed,  Miss  Flora  McLeod. 

Lakoville — Mixed,  Jliss  Comben. 

Centrcville— Mixed,  Mr.  S.  S.  Miller. 

Tracey  Mills — ilixed,  Miss  Owens. 
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Westmorland    County. 

Westmorland  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  in 
Memorial  Hall,  Sackville,  November  5th  and  6th, 
the  President,  Geo.  J.  Oulfon,  Dorchester,  in  the  chair- 
In  addition  to  seventy  teachers  present  at  the 
opening,  there  were:  Dr.  Inch,  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Education;  Geo.  Smith,  Inspector  of  Schools  for 
Westmorland  County;  C.  R.  Palmer,  Secretary  of 
Schools,  Moncton;  Prof.  Borden  of  the  Ladies' Col- 
lege; Prof.  Tweedie,  Sackville. 

Ihe  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were:  Geo. 
J.  Oulton,  Dorchester  (re-elected).  President;  Miss 
Sprague,  Point  de  Bute,  Vice-President;  S-  W.  Irons, 
Moncton,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Chief  Superintendent  Inch  delivered  an  address  and 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Institute. 

Papers  were  read  as  follows:  Miss  Weldon,  Sack- 
ville, on  Geography  in  Our  Schools;  S.  C.  Wilbur, 
Moncton,  Temperance  Teaching  in  the  Schools;  Prof. 
Tweedie, Sackville, on  the  Survivals  and  Corruptions  in 
Modern  English;  Miss  Annie  Sprague,  Point  de  Bute, 
on  Grammar  in  Intermediate  Departments;  Prof. 
Andrews,  on  Mental  Gyniuastics;  N.W.Brown,  Petit- 
codiac.  What  Should  Our  Schools  do  for  the  Children? 

The  discussions  on  the  papers  were  instructive,  and 
the  proceedings  throughout  marked  with  great  in- 
terest. 

Dr.  Inch  and  others  addressed  a  public  educational 
meeting  on  Thursday  evening  in  Memorial  Hall. 


Astronomical  Notes. 


The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  has  accepted  the 
trusteeship  of  the  sum  of  100,000  francs,  bequeathed 
by  an  old  lady  as  a  prize  to  the  lucky  earth-born 
mortal  who  shall  succeed  in  discovering  some  means 
of  communicating  with  another  world.  It  will 
probably  be  some  time  yet  before  the  prize  is  awarded. 
But  next  year  there  will  be  an  unusually  good  chance 
to  try  what  can  be  done  in  this  way  with  Mars.  So 
far  as  we  can  judge  this  is  the  most  likely  of  all  the 

planets  to  have  inhabitants. 

*  *  *  * 

I  came  across  a  book  the  other  day  which  says  that 
we  are  soon  to  be  favored  with  "  the  re-appearance 
of  the  most  splendid  celestial  body  ever  recorded,  the 
variable  star  in  the  constellation  Cassiopea. "  This 
is  what  the  newspapers  were  calling  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem  a  few  years  ago.  They  predicted  its  re- 
appearance for  the  autumn  of  1887  and  again  for 
some  time  in  1890.  On  the  latter  occasion  the 
Review  devoted  two  or  three  columns  to  a  serious 
discussion  of  the  subject.  The  book  now  referred  to 
does  not  call  the  wonderful  object  the  Star  of  Bethle- 


hem, but  it  is  the  same  old  star  and  the  same  old 
yarn.  "  It  may  be  looked  for,"  we  are  told,  "in  the 
fall  of  1891  or  the  spring  of  1893,  when  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  it  will  become  brighter  than  the  planet 
Jupiter."  So  may  it  be!  Let  us  hope  that  the  third 
prediction  will  have  better  luck  than  the  other  two. 

*  *  *  * 
From  October  23  to  November  13  midday  happens 

at  11.44  a.  m.  On  December  1  it  happens  at  11.49, 
on  December  15  at  11.55.  This  note  is  for  the  benefit 
of  St.  John  and  Yarmouth  and  other  out-of-the-way 
places  that  still  keep  local  time.  In  Halifax  they  say 
they  keep  local  time,  but  they  don't. 

At  4  p.  m.  on  October  3  the  earth  was  at  her  mean 
distance  of  about  93  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun 
and  was  doing  her  planetary  duty  at  her  mean  rate 
of  18^  miles  a  second.  On  November  15  she  is  a 
million  miles  nearer  and  is  travelling  750  miles  an 
hour  faster.  Between  November  15  and  December 
15  she  will  get  400,000  miles  still  nearer  and  will 
increase  her  speed  by  300  miles  an  hour. 

*  *  *  * 
Venus  has  been   evening  star  since  September  18 

and  will  be  so  until  the  middle  of  next  June.  It  has 
not  been  easy  to  see  her  yet  because  of  her  great 
southern  declination.  In  the  middle  of  November 
she  is  32"  south  of  the  equator  and  this  increases  to 
24^°  on  December  6,  after  which  she  gradually  works 
her  way  northward  again. 

The  first  glimpse  of  her  that  has  been  reported  was 
got  on  the  evening  of  October  17 — twenty-nine  days 
after  conjunction.  The  observer  was  Miss  Beatrice 
Tooker,  of  Yarmouth.  •  On  that  date  Venus  set  23 
minutes  after  the  sun  and  about  3^  farther  south 
than  him.  On  November  15  she  is  34°  south  of  the 
sun  and  sets  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  him.  In 
the  middle  of  December  her  declination  will  be  the 
same  as  the  sun's  and  she  will  then  be  above  the  hori- 
zon for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset. 

An  observer,  who  used  to  get  up  in  the  morning 
to  look  at  Venus  and  Jupiter  when  in  conjunction 
last  April,  asks  why  these  planets  are  so  far  apart  in 
the  sky  now.  It  is  because  Venus  moves  among  the 
stars  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  Jupiter  does.  Their 
last  conjunction  happened  on  April  7,  the  next  will 
happen  on  February  5.  During  this  interval  of  ten 
months  Venus  will  have  gained  a  whole  celestial  lap 
on  the  bigger  and  slower  planet.  If  we  could  watch 
the  motions  of  these  two  from  the  sun  instead  of  from 
a  fellow  planet,  which  is  itself  in  motion,  we  would 
see  Venus  complete  a  circuit  of  the  heavens  in  7i 
months,  while  Jupiter  would  do  only  about  -Jjj  of  a 
round  in  that  time;  and  so  Venus  would  overtake 
and  pass  Jupiter  every  eight  months,  or  less.     Placed 
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as  we  are,  we  see  the  relative  motions  of  the  other 
planets  in  a  rather  mixed-np  condition,  but  the  com- 
plication due  to  the  motion  of  our  own  planet  does 
not  affect  the  fact  that  the  swifter  of  another  pair  is 
seen  to  pass  the  slower,  then  to  move  off  to  the  east 
of  it,  and  after  a  time  to  come  round  on  the  west  side 
of  it  and  pass  it  again. 

A  similar  question  has  been  sent  in  about  Mars  and 
Saturn  as  seen  in  the  morning  sky  last  month.  On 
October  12  they  were  very  close  together.  After  that 
dale  they  were  seen  farther  and  farther  apart.  Which 
was  whicu,  and  which  was  running  away  from  tlie 
other?  As  in  the  other  case,  it  was  the  swifter  that 
was  running  away  from  the  slower,  Mars  was  moving 
towards  the  east  away  from  Saturn.  In  the  middle 
of  November  they  are  10°  apart.  Saturn  is  much 
slower  that  Jupiter  even  and  creeps  over  only  a  small 
arc  in  a  year.  He  entered  the  constellation  Leo  in 
18S8  and  only  passed  out  of  it  about  six  weeks  ago. 
During  that  time  Mars  has  been  all  round  the  Zodiac 
once  and  half  way  round  a  second  time. 

But  the  slowest  of  all  the  planets  is  Neptune,  and 
this  makes  it  very  easy  to  keep  trace  of  him  during 
the  season  when  he  is  above  the  horizon  in  the  even- 
ing. This  is  that  season.  He  is  in  Taurus,  has  been 
there  for  years,  and  will  be  there  for  several  years 
yet.  He  is  much  too  faint  for  the  naked  eye,  and  a 
small  opera-glass  is  hardly  strong  enough  io  find  him, 
but  is  quite  strong  enough  to  see  him  with  after  you 
know  just  where  he  is.  Since  writing  the  last 
sentence  I  have  seen  him  with  a  glass  whose  full 
length  when  focused  is  less  than  4  inches  and  the 
diameter  of  its  object-glasses  Jess  than  1^  inch — and 
the  conditions,  both  terrestrial  and  celestial,  were 
none  of  the  best.  A  good  field-glass  will  easily  find 
him  in  a  clear  sky  when  the  moon  is  out  of  the  way. 
Point  your  glass  at  Epsilon  Tauri  and  look  east  and 
a  little  north  of  that  for  three  small  twinklers  close 
together — two  of  them  very  close  About  the  line 
joining  this  group  with  Epsilon — close  above  it — 
look  for  the  two  or  three  brightest  dots  your  glass 
shows — none  of  them  as  bright  as  the  three  in  the 
group.  Note  carefully  the  relative  positions  of 
Epsilon,  the  group  and  the  other  two  or  three. 
Kepeat  the  ojier&tion  two  or  three  or  four  weeks  later. 
If  you  have  done  your  work  well  you  will  find  that 
one  of  the  dots  has  shifted  its  position,  that  it  has 
moved  towards  the  west.     That  is  Neptune. 

Ju|)iter  has  stopped  retrograding  and  is  now  slowly 
moving  east.  Some  observers  report  having  seen  all 
four  moons,  sometimes  with  their  binoculars,  others 
say  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  see  one.  The 
latter  must  have  been  looking  when  the  moons  were 
all    huddled    up  close   to  the  planet's  disc,  or  their 


eyes  or  their  glasses  must  be  very  inferior.  Let 
the  unsuccessful  ones  try  again  on  the  last  three  days 
of  November  and  on  December  14,  15,  16, — never 
mind  the  full  moon  on  these  last  days.  Any  glass 
that  will  not  show  one  of  Jupiter's  moons  iu  a  clear 
.sky  on  these  dates  must  be  a  wretchedly  poor  glass. 

Mercury  is  evening  star  again,  but  it  a  very  poor 
season  for  him.  He  is  very  far  off,  very  far  south 
and  very  faint.  The  first  half  of  December  w  11  be 
the  best  time  to  see  him,  but  it  is  a  poor  best.  He 
will  then  be  verv  close  to  Venus.  A.  Cameron. 

Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  November  7.  1891. 


For  The  RimEW.] 


Knotty  Qnestions. 


Sik:  At  the  recent  entrance  examination  to  the 
Provincial  Normal  School  there  was  a  question 
evolved  from  the  gigantic  intellect  of  the  man  or 
woman  who  sets  the  geography  papers,  requiring  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  location  of  every  mile  of 
railway  in  the  Province. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  framer  of  the  question 
could  not  draw  a  map  placing  every  railway  correctly 
upon  it.  Why?  Because  outside  the  crown-lands 
office  there  is  not  a  map  containing  them.  The 
school  maps  are  particularly  deficient  in  this  respect. 
How,  then,  are  teachers  and  pupils  to  oi)tain  such 
information?  We  are  all  quite  familiar  with  the 
railways  in  our  own  section,  and  would  be  able  to  map 
them,  but  those  of  other  sections,  while  we  might 
know  their  names  and  have  a  general  idea  of  their 
location,  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  map  them. 
This,  of  course,  refers  to  short  or  branch  lines  and 
not  to  trunk  lines. 

This  is  only  a  specimen  of  many  questions  that 
have  been  given  at  the  Normal  School.  The  ques- 
tions may  not  be  too  difficult,  but  they  are  certainly 
more  difficult  than  a  student  is  led  to  expect  from 
the  published  requirements  for  entrance.  What  is  a 
worse  feature,  they  seem  to  be  framed  more  with  the 
idea  of  showing  how  knotty  a  question  the  framer 
can  give  for  the  chance  he  has  than  of  exercising  the 
judicious  discretion  of  a  skilful  examiner. 

Yours,  etc.,  Teacukr. 


Winter  Trees. 

.Vr«.  U.  F.  Butit  in  Sovrmhrr  St.  -VirAoloj. 
Who  llnds  the  trees  of  winter  bleak 
Ha.'  not  till-  poet's  sight. 
They  beiir  gnld  sunrise  fruil  at  dawn 
And  silver  stars  at  nigbt. 

All  day  they  prop  the  lowering  clouds, 
No  re.ipite  do  they  ask. 
And  they  in  voice.s  deep  and  wild, 
Like  giants  at  u  task. 
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Notes  for  Teaching  Music  by  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 

FOUKTEENTH  PaPKU. 
CSuppIementary  to  eleventh  paper.) 

It  is  very  discouraging,  the  first  part  of  music 
teaching,  in  schools  where  there  has  been  little  or  no 
singing  for  some  terms. 

In  such  cases,  as  should  be  done  in  all  classes, 
begin  sufficiently  far  back  to  interest  the  most  back- 
ward pupil — with  the  most  elementary  principles. 
Draw  out  and  develop  the  idea  of  force  by  asking  the 
pupils  to  distinguish  between  loud  and  mft  tones  in 
the  teacher's  singing,  and  then  illustrate  by  the  sing- 
ing of  the  pupils.  Next  get  the  pupils  to  distinguish 
time  in  tones,  as  long  and  short.  Then  deal  with  a 
combination  of  these.  Ask  the  pupils  to  give  a  tone 
loud  and  long  loud  and  short 
soft     "  soft     " 

It  will  be  a  little  more  difficult  to  develop  the  idea 
of  pitch,  as  high  and  low.  The  keys  on  a  piano 
may  help:  The  right  hand  keys  give  high  tones,  the 
left  hand  keys,  low  tones.  It  is  the  difference  between 
a  squeak  and  a  growl.  The  tones  of  a  woman's  or  a 
child's  voice  are  high,  those  of  a  man  are  low.  Ask 
children  to  distinguish  high  and  loiv  in  the  teacher's 
singing  and  then  illustrate  in  their  singing.  Next 
be  careful  to  get  the  pupils  to  distinguish  lo^id  from 
high  in  pitch.  Let  the  teacher  sing  lah  to  key  A, 
with  medium  force,  and  then  the  same  tone  loud  and 
ask  the  children  which  is  higher,  and  in  most  cases 
the  children  will  say  the  last.  The  confusion  may  be 
cleared  away  by  singing  a  tone,  beginning  vi  and  in- 
creasing to  f  in  force.  If  the  pupils  clearly  under- 
stand that  the  teacher  has  not  changed  the  tone  in 
pitch,  then  he  may  begin  softer  and  end  louder  and 
get  the  pupils  to  do  the  same.  Next  reverse  this, 
begin  loud  and  end  soft,  and  use  lines  to  represent 
these  ideas  of  crescendo  and  diminuendo.  A  thin 
line  will  do  for  a  soft  tone,  a  thick  for  a  loud,  a  line 
gradually  increasing  in  thickness  for  crescendo. 
Next  ask  the  pupils  to  give  tones. 

long         soft        and         high 


loud          ' 

soft           ' 

low 

loud          " 

short 

soft          " 

high 

short 

low 

short 

loud         ' 

high 

short 

low 

The  youngest  children  will  be  interested  in  the 
development  of  these  ideas,  and  the  dullest  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  they  understand  something 
about  music. 

Even  in  these  exercises  encourage  the  children  to 


give  the  sweetest  sounds  they  can,  though  the  voices 
be  not  in  tune.  However,  the  teacher  will  feel  that 
these  exercises  are  bringing  the  voices  more  and 
more  into  tune. 

Physical  and  Breathing  exercises.  These  should  be 
taken  standing  and  where  it  can  be  done  in  single 
file  round  the  room  so  that  the  teacher  can  pass  in 
front,  and  quietly,  by  a  sign  or  word,  correct  a  fault. 
Grive  physical  exercise,  first  by  pattern  and  then  by 
number,  to  awaken  and  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the 
chest  and  to  put  the  shoulders  and  head  in  right 
position.  These  and  the  breathing  exercises  will 
always  be  useful,  even  in  advanced  classes,  and  will 
be  a  good  preparation  for  singing,  especially  where 
the  pupils  have  been  at  desk  work,  and  it  is  best  to 
take  them  with  fresh  air  in  the  room. 

Be  careful  in  these  and  breathing  and  singing 
exercises  not  to  tire  the  pupils  or  strain  weak  chests. 
Breathing  is  made  up  of  the  two  parts — inhaling  and 
exhaling.  Teach  each  separately,  one  at  a  time,  and 
then  combine.  In  all  apply  the  principle  "  divide 
and  conquer." 

First  take  a  deep  breath,  through  the  nostrils, 
filling  the  lungs  completely  to  the  bottom.  When 
this  has  been  done  three  or  four  times,  with  a  few 
seconds  between  each  effort,  next  fill  the  lungs  and 
tell  the  children  to  hold  the  breath  while  you  count 
1,  3,  3,  'M.  60.  This  may  be  increased,  if  carefully 
done,  perhaps  to  seven  seconds  the  first  day  and 
afterwards  to  fifteen  seconds. 

Next  take  a  full  breath,  hold  for  about  two  seconds, 
and  then,  as  teacher  lowers  his  hand,  breathe  out 
through  the  mouth  as  if  whispering  to  a  person  at  a 
distance,  lloo.  Gradually,  from  day  to  day,  increase 
the  time  taken  to  exhale.  Vary  this  with  breathing 
out  through  the  nostrils.  The  tune  may  be  increased 
to  about  forty-five  seconds.  Note  very  carefully  that 
the  breath  is  not  to  be  retained  by  closing  the  throat, 
as  some  children  are  so  apt  to  do,  and  this  can  be 
seen  by  looking  into  the  pupils  faces.  The  breath  is 
to  be  held  in  by  an  action  of  the  will,  keeping  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  chest  from  contracting.  The 
delicate  muscles  of  the  throat  must  not  have  any  of 
this  work.  This  slow  breathing  out  is  to  prepare  for 
producing  sound,  which  otherwise  would  be  breathy, 
and  even  with  much  of  this  careful  training  it 
will  be  for  some  time.  Next  let  the  teacher  tell  the 
class  how  to  produce  a  right  musical  sound,  the 
posture,  the  mouth  well  open  and  the  sound  striking 
at  the  root  of  the  upper  teeth.  Ask  the  pupils  to 
open  the  mouth,  where  there  is  difiiculty  in  getting 
this  done  the  fore-finger  and  second  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  the  one  above  the  other,  may  be  put  between 
the  teeth  at  the  left  side  of  the  mouth. 
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[jet  the  teacher  then  give  the  patteru  of  a  clear, 
pure,  sweet,  soft  tone  to  the  vowel  sound  ai,  as  in 
maid,  and  ask  the  class,  when  he  extends  his  hand, 
to  give  the  same  sound  from  his  pattern  after  him. 
In  many  schools  the  teacher  will  be  disappointed  to 
find  so  many  voices  out  of  tune.  Let  him  try  again 
and  a  third  time.  Next  let  him  pass  round  the  line 
and  try  to  help  these  jjupils  individually.  He  may 
not  get  four  out  of  twenty  to  sing  in  tune  even  with 
these  efforts.  But  if  he  get  only  four  let  him  go  on 
with  these  and  encourage  the  children  to  listen  care- 
ful. The  listening  is  the  difficult  jnirt.  Sometimes 
by  singing  gradually,  softer  and  softer,  and  asking  if 
they  can  hear  your  tone,  the  teacher  may  help  the 
class.  If  they  answer  yes,  you  may  ask  them  to  try 
if  they  have  actually  heard  it.  In  the  first  lessons  in 
the  most  tuneful  class  there  will  probably  be  a  few 
who  will  sing  out  of  tune.  These  must  only  listen 
till  they  come  to  sing  in  tune  for  their  own  sake  as 
well  as  for  the  good  of  the  class. 

Jjct  the  teacher  now  change  to  key  D  and  key  F. 
When  the  pupils  give  a  clear,  pure  tone  to  this 
vowel  sound,  let  the  teacher  count  1,  2,  3,  4,1,  2,3,  4, 
aiid  ask  the  pupils  at  the  second  1  to  change  the 
vowel  sound  to  aa  (as  in  father),  but  with  the  same 
breath.  The  pupils  must  be  careful  when  the  vowel 
sound  changes  to  keep  the  sound  well  forward  in  the 
mouth.  Next  ask  the  pupils  to  sing  one  tone  to  ai, 
aa,  ee  and  then  to  ai,  aa,  ee,  o. 

Mental  effects  of  tones.  Time  and  labor  will  be 
well  spent  in  developing  the  mental  effect  of  the  dif- 
ferent tones  of  the  scale.  The  more  skilful  the  deal- 
ing with  this  point  the  results  will  be  the  greater. 
The  more  clearly  the  pupils  perceive  the  distinguish- 
ing effect  of  the  tones  they  will  sing  the  more 
accurately  in  tune.  Even  very  young  pui)il8  will 
more  ciisily  produce  the  sorrowful  lah  if  they  under- 
stand the  effect,  because  they  have  felt  it,  and  then 
try  to  produce  that  effect.  When  a  color  is  placed 
before  the  eye  the  ellect  may  be  considered  a  piiysical 
effect,  but  when  two  or  more  colors  are  brought 
together  the  impression  may  be  called  a  mental  effect. 
A  sound  may  be  clear,  pure,  sweet  and  musical  when 
heard  from  an  instrument,  or  the  voice  and  alone. 
But  when  heard  along  with  certain  other  soumls  the 
sound  assumes  a  mental  effect,  an  emotional  effect. 
These  mental  effects  will  be  found  most  helpful  when 
we  come  lo  tcacli  transition.  Transition  is  explained 
as  a  ciiange  of  mental  effect  among  the  tones.  The 
tones  assume  these  mental  effects  it  seems,  in  virtue 
of  their  relative  pitch  to  other  tones. 

Let  the  teacher  sing  to  the  vowel  sound  aid,  ms  to 
keys  C,  E,  A,  and  even  young  pupils  will  notice  the 
resemblance, —  that  while  they  arc  different  in  pitch, 


those  in  key  C  and  key  A  have  no  tone  in  common, 
yet  in  one  respect  the  children  feel  that  they  are  the 
same  notes. 

Next  get  the  teacher  to  draw  out  from  the  pupils 
the  character  of  first  Doh,  the  firm,  restful,  good- 
ending  tone.  Younger  pupils  may  be  helped  by 
asking  which  of  two  or  three  unlike  objects  it  is 
likest  till  they  feel  the  firmness,  the  rock-like  char- 
acter; thatitislike  a  massive  stone  building,  while 
Soh  is  more  like  a  light,  elegant  painted  exiubition 
building;  a  bright  day,  water  flashing  in  the  sun- 
light, a  children's  pic-nic  with  banners  flouting:  and 
that  Me  is  like  the  (juiet  water,  the  still  lake  under 
the  moon;  that  it  is  the  lullaby,  the  baby-sleep  note. 
Then  let  the  teacher  sing  softly  and  sweetly  in  key 
D  to  the  vowel  ai,  d  s  and  ask  the  children  to  copy. 
Let  the  teacher  pattern  very  carefully.  Give  the 
hand  signs  for  these  notes  when  this  can  be  done 
and  then  next  the  names  doh,  soh.  Next  write  these 
on  the  board,  soh  above  doh,  and  get  them  sung 
when  pointed  to.  After  this  is  done,  change  the 
pitch  and  try  it  all  over  again  at  different  keys. 
Write  doh  in  red  and  soh  in  yellow.  When  this  has 
been  well  done  by  the  tuneful  singers  perhaps  the 
other  members  of  the  class  might  be  asked  to  try  in 
order  to  encourage  them,  and  it  may  be  some  of 
them  have  come  to  sing  in  tune.  If  so  this  should 
be  pleasantly  and  encouragingly  noticed  by  the 
teacher. 

Let  these  be  well  sung  before  Me,  the  third  note 
of  the  scale,  is  tried.  James  AxDEiiSON. 


CorrcctioDB,  September  nrnnlx-r.— Page  SO,  llrst  column,  line  9,  read 
"Lille."  Page  HO,  second  column,  line  21,  read  "Hullah."  Vage  fl  > 
Orst  column,  line  10  from  foot,  read  Mr.  J.  8.  Curwen. 


For  the  Rkview.] 

To  Teichers  of  District  No.  10. 


For  nature  lessons  for  the  winter  term  take  up  last 
winter's  subject.  Physiology*,  combining  with  it  talks 
on  temperance  and  health.  On  alternate  days  taking 
advantage  of  our  institute  work  and  the  collections 
you  will  be  able  to  make  while  weather  permits;  have 
sim])le  talks  on  minerals,  as  quart/.,  granite,  sand- 
stone, lime,  plaster,  iron,  coal,  etc.  Strive  to  make 
your  oral  lessons  and  every  examination  of  common 
objects  the  subject  of  a  composition  exercise,  taking 
care  to  have  the  pupils  write  out  what  they  have  dis- 
covered for  themselves. 

Foster's  Primer  of  Physiology  and  Clapjj's  Observa- 
tion Ivcssons  on  Common  Minerals  are  tiie  books 
recommended  for  teacher's  use.  E.  J.  Lay, 

Amherst. 
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For  the  Review.] 

ftueens  County  Institute. 

The  Teachers  Institute  of  Queens  County  met  in 
Gagetown  on  the  29th  October  and  was  in  session 
two  days.  Miss  Mary  Tibbets  was  elected  President; 
Mr.  Chas.  Strong,  Vice-President,  and  Mrs.  Cox, 
Secretary-Treasurer.  Miss  Mary  Simpson  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Fowler  were  elected  as  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive. Owing  to  the  severe  weather  not  more  than  30 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the  county  were  enrolled. 

Through  some  misunderstanding  several  papers 
which  had  been  promised  were  not  forthcoming. 

Miss  Tibbets  read  a  paper  on  "  Composition  in  the 
Common  Schools,"  which  was  followed  by  a  discus- 
sion. 

The  younger  teachers  present  derived  much  profit 
from  an  informal  discussion  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
in  teaching,  particularly  those  which  arise  in  the 
moral  training  of  pupils. 

Inspector  Whelpley  was  present  on  both  days  and 
did  much  to  forward  the  work  of  the  Institute. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Institute  hold  its  next 
meeting  at  Gagetown  the  second  week  in  June,  1882. 


For  the  Review.] 

Kindergarten  Methods  in  Primary  Schools. 

NiKTH  Paper. 

The  ninth  gift  consists  of  steel  rings  of  different 
sizes.  The  sticks  of  the  eighth  gift  represent  edges 
of  flat  surfaces  of  planes  and  cubes,  while  the  rings 
represent  round  edges  of  the  cylinder,  or  the  periphery 
of  the  ball  or  sphere.  Whole  rings  and  halves,  one, 
two  and  three  inches  in  diameter,  are  used.  A  story 
about  miners,  mines,  iron,  steel,  etc.,  must  be  the 
introduction  here.  One  whole  ring  is  given  at  first, 
then  two  halves,  and  the  half  is  compared  with  the 
straight  stick.  Absence  of  angles  is  noticed  as  we 
proceed,  and  parallel  lines  come  in  easily  when  we 
use  rings  of  different  sizes.  Hundreds  of  pretty  forms 
are  laid  with  these  rings  and  also  with  the  combina- 
tion of  sticks  and  rings.  The  imagination  is  exercised 
at  every  point  in  giving  names  to  the  outlines  made. 

Tenth  gift. — From  the  body  to  the  plane  (tablets) 
to  the  line  (sticks  and  rings)  we  come  to  the  point. 
Seeds,  shells,  small  pebbles,  even  sawdust  and  sand 
are  used.  Seeds,  if  taken,  are  introduced  singly  and 
then  in  numbers  and  are  laid  on  the  desk  as  the 
teacher  dictates  to  form  outlines  of  objects. 

The  point  was  visible  to  the  teacher  in  all  the  gifts, 
but  now  it  is  the  subject  of  the  work. 

"The  work  of  the  kindergarten,  excepting  the  play 
and  games,  is  divided  into  gift-lessons  and  occupations. 
The  gifts  are  used,  by  means  of  a  series  of  lessons,  to 


give  the  child  mental  and  manual  discipline.  After 
each  lesson  they  are  returned  to  their  original  form 
and  are  kept  among  the  other  materials  in  the  kin- 
dergarten. The  occupations,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  epitomized  industries  of  the  world,  are  elements, 
which  are  to  be  combined  into  wholes  by  the  child 
and  carried  home  as  his  own  property. 

"  The  question  often  arises.  Why  are  the  gifts  so 
called?  Froebel  studied  growth  in  the  natural  world  as 
symbolical  of  growth  in  the  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  worlds.  He  said  that  everything  on  the 
earth  is  the  gift  of  God,  to  be  used  as  a  means  to 
reveal  man  to  himself,  to  reveal  God  to  man,  and  to 
prepare  for  the  fuller  life  to  come.  A  few  simple 
forms  he  selected  as  typical  of  these  gifts  in  nature 
and  called  them  'the  gifts.'  These  he  used  as  the 
starting  point  of  the  child's  education.  These  gifts 
are  ten  in  number,  beginning  with  the  ball  and  con- 
cluding with  any  small  seed  used  to  represent  the 
point."  D- 


For  the  Review.] 


Primary  Department. 

Interior  of  a  Class-room. 


2  +1  =3 

Last  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Chaunev 
Hall,  and,  thinking  that  the  readers  of  the  Kkview 
might  be  interested  in  a  brief  sketch  of  the  elemen- 
tary work  of  that  famous  school,  I  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  morning  in  the  primary  and  kindergarten 
departments. 

As  the  decoration  and  arrangement  of  a  room 
serve  as  an  index  to  the  character  of  its  occupants,  I 
shall  first  describe  briefly  the  interior  of  the  grade  1 
department. 

Imagine  a  large  room  bright  with  sunlight,  flowers 
and  childish  faces,  ivy-wreathed  windows  with 
quivering  leaf-shadows  forming  changing  pictures  on 
the  well-worn  floor  and  intercepting  the  mellow- 
light  falling  softly  on  another  picture,  the  grandest 
of  all  subjects  for  a  school-room,  "Christ  Blessing 
Little  Children.  One  can  readily  imagine  a  restless, 
fractious  child  yielding  to  the  gentle  influence  of 
that  sublime  subject.  Along  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall,  above  the  blackboard  surface  (extending  around 
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the  room)  were  fine  engravings  of  children's  heads, 
groups  of  sheep,  cows,  horses,  deer,  fquirrels,  rabbits 
and  homely  barn-yard  pets.  A  portrait  of  Agassiz 
occupied  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  front  wall  and  a 
statue  of  Charles  Sumner  adorned  a  sunny  nook  in 
the  rear.  A  large  glass  case  in  a  side  window  accom- 
modated two  youmg  alligators,  brought  from  the 
south  by  a  pupil,  and  an  aquarium  decorated  a  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  A  rubber  tree,  fifteen 
years  old,  rose  to  the  raftered  ceiling  and  formed 
the  shade  and  centre-piece  of  an  indoor  garden,  a 
circle  of  geraniums  forming  the  border,  the  whole 
space  taken  up  not  exceeding  three  feet  in  diameter, 
along  the  moulding  below  the  blackboards  were  long, 
narrow  tablets  hinged  to  the  wall  and  covered  with 
specimens  of  the  children's  work  in  clay,  carefully- 
modelled  hand,  stiles,  flowers,  fruits,  shoes,  potted 
plants,  dishes,  spoons,  conch  shells  and  many  other 
articles,  showing  what  they  can  do  in  this  line.  In  the 
left-rear  corner  of  the  room  an  old-fashioned  fireplace 
gave  impression  of  comfort,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
furnished  an  idea  of  the  little  people's  work  in  paper- 
pasting — the  row  of  "  make  believe"  tiles  decorating 
the  hearth,  having  been  prepared  and  arranged  by 
them  from  their  teacher's  dictation.  On  the  mantel 
were  more  designs  worked  out  in  clay,  the  whole 
forming  an  admirable  exhibit. 

One  very  interesting  feature  (and  one  that  should 
be  found  in  every  primary  room)  was  the  reading 
table,  shaped  like  a  horse-shoe,  little  chairs  being 
placed  within  the  arch.  Many  of  the  standard  works 
of  juvenile  literature  lay  on  the  cover,  the  greater 
number  of  the  books  were  national  in  character.  Two 
little  lads  were  jjoring  over  an  illustrated  copy  of 
Heroes  of  Our  War,  and,  in  answer  to  the  writer's 
question,  volunteered  this  information:  "When  you 
do  your  work  well  you  may  come  up  here  to  read 
while  the  other  fellows  get  through."  (Some  of  the 
other  "fellows"  were  girls).  No  wonder  that  the 
Americans  are  so  patriotic!  Grade  1  children  inter- 
ested in  heroes  of  our  war,  while  their  elder  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  upper  hall  raised  their  eyes  from 
their  collegiate  studies  to  rest  them  on  a  mural  tablet 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  former  graduates  who 
had  fallen  in  the  same  war — twenty-nine  names  offer- 
ing their  eloquent,  though  silent  testimony,  to  love 
of  country. 

Another  distinct  feature  of  this  school,  and  possibly 
the  basis  of  its  success,  is  the  liberty  of  speech  and 
action  accorded  to  the  pupils,  the  patter  of  feet  and 
hum  of  voices  make  known  the  presence  of  children 
as  soon  as  the  door  is  opened.  "  We  allow  them 
all  the  freedom  consistent  with  courtesy  to  each 
other  and  to  their   teachers  ;    it  establishes  a  kindly 


feeling,"  said  Mies  Smith  as  a  little  girl  skipped  to 
her  place  at  a  rate  of  speed  that  would  have  stricken 
dumb  with  wrath  one  of  those  military  martinets 
found  masquerading  as  teachers. 

The  class-work  was  very  interesting,  'i  he  phonic 
method  of  teaching  singing  is  employed,  the  words 
being  first  sounded  and  then  written  on  the  board, 
the  children  point  them  out  as  in  our  method,  but 
use  writing  instead  of  print  to  reproduce  them;  print 
is  considered  a  waste  of  time. 

The  assistant  teacher  gave  a  lesson  in  number, 
butterflies  and  daisies  being  the  mediums  through 
which  she  impressed  the  commonplace  facts  that  the 
two  and  one  are  three,  three  less  two  are  one.  The 
four  rules  are  taken  together  as  far  as  possible,  the 
signs  and  numbers  drilled  upon  and  the  result  of  the 
lesson  formulated  in  figures,  no  strokes.  Groups  of 
dots  were  placed  on  the  board  and  instantly  erased  to 
test  the  child's  perceptive  power  of  estimating  num- 
bers without  counting. 

The  kindergarten  notes  must  be  reserved  for  another 
paper,  there  was  so  much  to  interest  and  admire  in 
the  work  and  surroundings  of  those  tiny  tots  instruc- 
ted by  Miss  Wheelock,  famous  all  over  the  continent 
for  her  skill  as  a  kindergarten  teacher. 


For  the  Review! 

Programme  of  a  Teachers'  Institute. 
Under  Two  Insthcctous. 

FinST  DA  )',  forenoon— 

Botany.  Study  of  Buttercup  and  I'se  of  Key. 

Slusic.  ToTiic  Solfu. 

.MintTiilogy,  Granite  and  Constituents. 
hllisr  DA  Y,   a/trmooH— 

Geuenil  tulk  on  course  <  f  study  and  work  of  school  room. 

Botany,  Study  of  Rose  Family. 

Music. 

Katoinology,  Housefly  and  loscct  Changes. 
FIltST  DA  Y,  evening— 

Talk  on  Keturos  and  Register  Keeping,  iind  Tonic  Sol-fa. 
SKCOXD  DA  }'  forenoon— 

Music. 

Botany,  the  Pulse  Family. 

Entomology,  the  May  Beetle  or  Potato  Bug. 
SECOSD  DA  Y,  aflrmoon— 

Minerulogy,    Lime,    their  different  forms  and   uses  and 
IVastcr. 

Mu.sic, 

Entomology,  the  Gra.sshopper. 

Excursion,  which  may  consist  of  a  walk  to  some  point  of 
interest,  or  a  boat-sail  or  a  drive. 
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SECOND  DA  Y.  evening— 

Public  meeting,  speeches,  music,  and,  perhaps,  discussion 
on  some  educational  matters. 
THIRD  DAY.  forenoon— 

Botany,  Composita;. 

Music. 

Entomology,  Currant,  Worm  and  other  Insects  destructive 
to  fruit. 
THIRD  DA  }'  afternoon- 

Botany,  Ferns 

Mineralogy,  the  Iron  Ores. 

Music. 
There  should  be  a  separate  teacher  for  ninsic  and 
an  endeavor  made  to  send  teachers  home  prepared 
to  give  instruction  in  tonic  sol-fa.  Id  botany,  class 
supplied  with  specimens,  and  not  only  those  specimens 
studied,  but  every  effort  used  to  furnish  simple 
object-lessons  for  the  school-room. 

In  mineralogy,  every  teacher  with  specimens  in 
desk,  testing  for  hardness,  streak,  etc.  Same  appli- 
cation of  lesson  as  in  botany.  In  entomology,  insects 
in  teachers'  hands  and  thoroughly  examined.  How 
these  lessons  may  be  made  use  of  in  school-room. 
Excursion  made  use  of  to  collect  specimens  and  apply 
knowledge  already  gained. 

Public  meeting,  speeches  from  among  the  people 
of  the  village  and  the  teachers;  illustration  of  tonic 
sol-fa  and  singing  by  choir  or  playing  by  band. 
Questions  asked  and  answered.  Amhekst. 


the  best  sense;  it  has  been  a  change  in  favor  of  good 
learning,  and  has  helped  many  to  continue  in  habits 
of  reading. 

Do  your  readers  know  of  any  other  instance  for 
our  study  of  comparative  emancipation? 

University  of  New  Bnmswiik.  W.    F.    StOCKLEY. 


For  the  Review.! 

Would-be  Grammar  School  Teachers. 

Sir:  I  believe  it  has  been  proposed,  and  more  than 
once,  that  teachers  should  be  allowed  to  pass  the 
examination  for  grammar  school  license  in  parts. 
The  object  surely  is  that  they  shall  get  the  further 
knowledge  implied  in  succeeding  at  that  examina- 
tion, and  the  higher  certificate  fitting  them  to  take 
higher  positions  ;  the  examination  is  surely  but  a 
means  to  an  end.  Now,  if  many,  or  if  even  few, 
teachers  would  find  in  an  examination  thus  divided 
the  necessary  spur  to  prepare  themselves  for  it,  and 
if  their  present  work  prevents  them  from  preparing 
for  the  examination  as  at  present  arranged,  is  there 
not  a  piece  of  needless  tyranny  in  our  system? 

However,  what  I  have  said  above  has  been  said 
before.  What  I  wished  to  call  attention  to  was  this: 
That  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  such  a  division  of 
examination  is  allowed  in  the  case  of  the  degree  for 
Bachelor  of  Divinity.  There  is  now  a  long  course 
for  this  examination;  but  since,  candidates  for  it  are 
allowed  to  divide  the  examination  into  as  many  as 
six  parts,  presenting  themselves  for  examination  as 
many  as  six  times.  I  have  been  assured  by  high 
authority  that  this  relief  is  much  appreciated,  and  in 


The  Truro  Kindergarten, 

We  publish  the  following  open  letter  to  the  Town 
Council  of  Truro  from  the  President  of  the  Fra'bel 
Institute  of  Xova  Scotia,  because  it  called  attention 
to  many  points  which  may  be  suggestive  to  other 
towns  which  may  have  as  yet  done  nothing  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  in  this  department  of  public 
education.  Truro  people,  assisted  by  persons  taking 
a  provincial  range  of  interest  in  education,  con- 
tributed first  to  the  support  of  a  kindergarten  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  school  system.  Halifax  and 
Dartmouth  have  since,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  made 
a  very  great  advance  on  what  Truro  had  hitherto 
attempted.  This  letter,  already  published  in  the 
Colchester  Sun,  will  give  the  public  a  very  good  idea 
of  these  matters  generally. 

Gentlemen:  It  will  be  remembered,  bj- at  least  some  of 
you,  that  in  the  summer  of  1887,  after  the  formation  of  the 
"  Kindergarten  Committee,"  which  undertook  to  organize  a 
kindergarten  in  the  town  of  Truro,  one  of  the  first  official  acts 
of  that  committee  was  to  appoint  a  deputation  consisting  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Camming  and  Mrs.  Hinkle  Condon,  President  of 
the  Fra?bel  Institute  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  visit  the  Town 
Council  and  urge  upon  them  the  advisability  of  contributing, 
from  the  funds  of  the  town,  towards  the  support  of  the  pro- 
jected kindergarten.  Dr.  Muir,  the  Mayor,  to  whose  business 
.ability  and  tact  the  committee,  of  which  he  was  chairman, 
owe  so  much,  secured  a  hearing  for  the  deputation,  who  then 
presented  the  claims  of  the  kindergarten  to  pecuniary  sup- 
port from  the  funds  of  the  town.  In  support  of  their  claim 
they  urged  that  two  important  points  had  been  established  in 
St.  Louis  and  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  experiment  had  been 
fairly  tried:  First,  that  Froebel's  system,  the  kindergarten, 
was  the  beginning  and  foundation  of  all  true  educational 
work;  secondly,  that  the  experiment  of  engrafting  the  kinder- 
garten upon  the  common  school  system  of  those  two  cities 
(famous  educational  centres)  had  proved  a  splendid  success. 

It  was  objected  by  some  members  of  the  council  that, 
although,  personally,  they  should  be  willing  to  vote  a  sum  for 
its  support,  it  was  the  opinion  of  their  legal  adviser,  Mr. 
Recorder  Laurence,  that  they  were  unable  to  do  so  without 
violating  the  law.  But  the  council  passed  two  resolutions, 
one  endorsing  the  kindergarten  as  a  si/slem  of  training  and  instruc- 
tion ;  another,  the  second,  pledging  themselves,  should  the 
time  arrive  when  they  could  legally  assist  it  from  the  funds  of 
the  corporation,  to  do  so.  The  amendment  to  the  school  law, 
which  allows  any  city  or  town,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  to  assess  itself  for  ti.e  school- 
ing of  children  under  live  years  of  age,  now  enables  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Truro  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
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the  Truro  Model  Kindergarten,  which  the  committee  has  now, 
regardless  of  cost,  sustained  handsomely  for  four  years. 

The  government  grant  which  it  secured  in  its  second  year 
has  been  repaid,  many  times  over,  in  the  admirable  object 
lessons  this  m.odel  kindergarten  has  afforded  to  the  pupil- 
teachers  attending  the  normal  school.  But  this  kindergarten 
now  occupies  an  anomalous  position,  for,  while  it  is  affiliated 
with  the  normal  school,  it  is  still  a  private  enterprise,  since  it 
is  principally  supported  b}'  fees  and  contributions  from  those 
who  believe  in  Fra'bel's  system.  Then  let  public  acknow- 
ledgment be  made  to  a  few  of  the  generous  individuals  with- 
out whose  support,  moral  and  financial,  the  enterprise  must 
have  failed.  *  *  *  The  only  way  in  which  the  people  of  Truro 
can  acknowledge  the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  is  by  realizing 
the  ideal  ever  before  these  friends  of  the  kindergarten /ro  n  the 
vtryjirtl,  viz  ,  that  of  making  it  an  organic  part  of  the  com- 
mon school  system  of  the  town.  *  ♦  *  They  will  now  have  an 
opportunity  of  taking  over  the  kindergarten  and  making  it  an 
integral  part  of  their  admirable  common  school  system.  The 
committee  will,  no  doubt,  gladly  make  over  the  furniture  and 
material,  which  are  in  fine  order.  Mrs.  Patterson,  who  is 
carrying  on  the  work  with  marked  ability,  will,  holding  a 
license  as  she  does,  draw  a  sum  which  will  be  a  substantial 
help,  and  the  quarters  in  the  normal  school  would,  of  course, 
remain  undisturbed,  while  the  large  number  of  pupil-teachers 
that  profit  by  observing  its  methods  in  training  and  instruc- 
tion, will  ensure  that  the  government  grant  shall  not  only  be 
continued  but  probably  even  increased. 

Yours  obediently, 

Cath.  M.  Condon, 
President  Froebel  Institute. 


Patience  Witli  Learners. 


School  is  not  only  "an  institution  for  learning"  for 
the  pupil,  but  for  the  teacher  as  well,  if  he  is  a 
teacher  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  impatience  upon 
the  part  of  the  instructor  with  what  he  is  pleased 
to  consider  the  dulness  or  stupidity  of  some  of  his 
pupils.  The  simple  fact  which  he  has  pl.iinly  and 
emphatically  stated  nineteen  times  must  be  said  for 
the  twentieth  and  the  twenty-ninth  as  plainly  and 
emphatically  as  if  the  pupil  were  told  it  for  the 
first  time.  The  scriptural  "se?enty  times  seven" 
is  not  a  metaphorical,  but  a  literal  necessity  in 
nearly  every  line  of  instruction,  and  in  nearly  every 
school-room  in  the  country.  Teachers  live  in  a  state 
of  chronic  wonder  —  and  often  exasperation  —  at 
this  constant  necessity,  and  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  anything  but  native  dulness,  indifference,  or 
inattention  is  responsible  for  such  a  condition  of 
things. 

Let  the  teacher  try  an  experiment,  setting  himself 
to  the  task  of  learning  some  new  thing  with  which 
he  is  entirely  unfanjiliar;  say,  for  instance,  the  French 
language.  Assume  that  he  has  a  great  desire  to 
learn  it,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  lie  pays  a  fair 
price  to  his  teacher,  and  is  anxious,  eveo  as  a  matter 


of  pride  only,  to  do  his  very  best  at  every  lesson. 
There  is  faithful  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher; 
there  is  no  stupidity,  indifference  or  inattention  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil;  yet  even  under  these  conditions 
he  will  repeatedly  make  mistakes  at  which  he  himself 
wonders,  for  which  he  can  find  no  excuse,  and  which 
the  teacher  has  corrected  over  and  over  again.  The 
person  whose  experience  in  study  does  not  prove  this 
statement  to  be  a  true  one,  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  and  such  an  experience  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  show  the  adult  mind  how 
necessary  and  inevitable  is  the  "line  upon  line,  pre- 
cept upon  precept "  policy  in  all  departments  of 
instruction  and  even  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. "Put  your  yourself  in  his  place"  is  an 
admirable  watchword  for  the  impatient  teacher.  If 
he  will  do  this  literally  he  will  be  doubtless  surprised 
to  learn  the  extent  of  his  own  stupidity,  and  be  in- 
clined to  make  allowances  for  the  dulness  of  the 
youthful  and  uninterested  mind  which  otherwise  he 
would  be  quick  to  censure.  The  experience  will  tend 
also  to  lighten  in  some  measure  the  weight  of  dis- 
couragement which  too  surely  oppress  him,  and 
which  cannot  fail  to  react  upon  the  mind  of  the 
pupil. 

That  '•■  the  teacher  should  also  be  a  learner "  is 
true,  not  only  in  the  generic  sense  in  which  the 
words  are  often  used,  but  because  in  no  way  can 
he  so  perfectly  understand  the  difficulties  which 
lie  in  the  learner's  way  as  to  become  a  student 
himself. — The  Teacher. 


Do  You  Pronounce  Correctly? 

A  company  of  very  dull  people  were  one  day 
housed  under  the  same  roof.  It  was  raining.  There 
was  ouly  one  room  in  this  small  country  hotel,  and 
the  travellers  were  gathered  in  it,  weather-bound, 
irritable  and  uncongenial.  The  only  newspaper  to 
be  had  was  absorbed  by  a  school-girl.  Hidden  behind 
its  high  pages,  she  did  not  see  the  envious  gaze  of  the 
old  gentleman,  or  the  cross  glances  of  a  young  man, 
nor  did  she  hear  the  nervous  finger-tapping  of  her 
own  relative,  Mrs.  .Marten. 

"Oh,  aunt,"  suddenly  said  the  fair  reader,  "how 
do  you  pronounce  s-qu-a-i-o-r  ?'' 

The  reply  was  considered  unsatisfactory  by  the  old 
gentleman.  He  put  in  a  word,  and  was  reinforced 
by  the  younger  man.  They  said  it  must  be  pro- 
nounced squa-lor  with  the  a  long.  The  school- 
teacher pulled  a  small  pronouncing  dictionary  from  a 
jacket  pocket,  and  looked  up  the  word. 

"  It  is  s(jua-lor,"she  said.  "  But  it  is  easy  to  con- 
fuse this  with  squalid,  which  is  pronounced  squal-id." 
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"How  is  idyl  pronounced  in  your  book?"  asked 
Mrs.  Marten.  "  I  have  heard  it  two  diSerent  ways, 
and  would  like  to  know  which  is  right." 

When  the  school-teacher  had  settled  Mrs.  Marten's 
word  as  being  correct  with  either  i-dyl  or  idyl,  the 
young  man  asked: 

"  How  about  exquisite?  Some  one  told  me  it  was 
out  of  date  to  say  exquis-ite." 

This  was  reported  by  the  school-teacher  to  be  pro- 
nounced ex-quisite,  accenting  the  first  syllable. 

"  When  I  was  a  boy,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "we 
used  to  be  taught  to  say  'hurth '  (hearth),  but  now  1 
hear  that  it  is  '  harth,'  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  school-teacher,  "  and  gaunt 
and  haunt  are  very  difierent  now  from  the  old-style 
'gant'  and  '  hant.'  " 

Some  other  words  that  came  up  for  discussion  and 
were  turned  over  to  the  school-teacher  for  verification 
of  their  pronunciation  were  c-c-pli-ca-ble,  accenting 
the  first  syllable;  Farenheit  (pronounced  Fah-ren- 
hite);  falcon,  faw-kn;  flo-rist,  which  is  often  called 
flor-ist  by  mistake. 

The  dinner  bell  rang  and  rang  again  before  it  re- 
ceived any  attention,  and  the  party  adjourned  from 
the  impromptu  discussion. — Treasure  Trove. 


N.  S.  County  Academy  Entrance  Examinations,  1891. 

ARITHMETIC   AKD   ALGEBKA. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  28th,  10  a.  m.— 13  m. 

1.  From  78947643  take  69469884,  multiply  the  remainder  by 
789  and  divide  the  product  by  263.  (No  value  will  be  given 
for  this  question  unless  all  the  work  is  correctly  done). 

2.  What  is  the  length  of  the  longest  string  that  will  exactly 
measure  four  roads,  856,  636,  676  and  2386  ft.  long  respec- 
tively? 

3.  Define  Numerator,  Denominator,  Mixed  Number,  and 
add  together  3-5  of  a  ton,  7-8  of  a  cwt.,  2-5  of  a  qr.,  3-32  of 
a  lb.  and  1-4  of  an  oz. 

4.  Divide  .2  by  06  and  6.35  by  .435  each  to  4  places  of 
decimals  and  prove  the  truth  of  each  result  by  vulgar  fractions. 

5.  Define  Interest,  Principal,  Amount,  Discount.  A  man  is 
offered  a  house  for  $4,800  cash,  or  for  $.5,350  payable  in  2^ 
years  without  interest;  which  is  the  more  profitable,  and  how 
much,  money  being  worth  8  per  cent.? 

6.  I  sold  a  horse  for  $130.75  and  gained  15  per  cent.,  what 
would  have  been  my  gain  or  loss  if  I  had  sold  him  for  $90? 

7.  If  one  pound  of  tea  be  equal  in  value  to  50  oranges,  and 
70  oranges  be  worth  84  lemons,  what  is  the  value  of  3  lbs  of 
tea  when  a  lemon  is  worth  3  cents? 

8.  How  many  houses,  each  with  a  frontage  of  10  yds.  2  ft., 
can  be  built  on  a  terrace  753  yds  3  ft.  iu  leni^ih,  allowing  for 
a  roadway  at  each  end  of  14  ft.,  and  a  space  of  7  ft.  b  in. 
between  every  two  houses? 

9.  Write  the  principal  signs  used  in  Algebra,  and 
explain  the  significance  of  each;  subtract —3~j/--(- 
2a;*  from  x^—y-. 


10.  Divide  the  product  of  x^-\-2xy-\-y  and  a-\-h, 
by  x-\-y. 

11.  li  a  =  i,l='i,  c—l,  d=Q,  e—5,  find  the  value  of: 

a—l.d—h_a-\-d 


GRAMMAR. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  38th,  3—3.30,  p.  m. 

1.  Define  Number,  Gender,  Comparison,  Mood,  Tense, 
Participle,  Gerund. 

3.  Give  the  two  plural  forms  of  each  of  the  following 
nouns,  explaining  the  difference  of  meaning  in  each  case; 
brotlier,  penny,  die,  index,  geuixis,  cloth. 

3.  Give  the  general  classification  of  the  Pronouns;  name  the 
Relative  Pronouns  and  give  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of 
each. 

4.  Write  in  full  the  three  past  tenses  of  the  Indicative 
Mood,  Passive  Voice  of,  the  verb  take;  and  give  the  principal 
parts  of  —  cast,  smll,fg!it.Jlee,  thrive,  fly.  buy,  flow,  ring,  classi- 
fying them  as  weak  or  strong. 

5.  Correct  where  necessary  the  following  sentences:  You 
hadn't  ought  to  have  asked  that  question.  He  told  you  and  I 
to  stay.  Will  you  be  at  home  this  evening?  No,  I  will  be 
at  home  tomorrow  night.  Each  of  the  boys  have  another 
chance.  Who  do  you  think  it  could  have  been?  He  lay  so 
long  we  thought  him  dead.  Here  are  a  black  and  blue  ball, 
make  your  choice. 

6.  Define  Subjective  Complement,  and  state  of  what  it  may 
consist, 

7.  Parse  and  analyze  the  following: 

The  king  perceived  the  enemy's  fleet— the  sole  object 
of  dread — sail  slowly  out  of  sight. 


geography. 


Thursday,  Oct.  39th,  9—10.30  a.  m. 

1.  Name  the  chief  minerals  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  counties 
in  which  each  is  found. 

3.  A  schooner  sails  from  Halifax  to  Behring  Sea.  Describe 
her  voyage  (1)  as  to  the  direction  in  which  she  sails,  (2)  the 
countries,  capes  and  islands  near  which  she  will  pass,  (3)  the 
trade  in  which  she  will  probably  be  engaged, 

3.  Trace  the  following  rivers  from  their  source  to  their 
mouth,  naming  the  chief  cities  on  each,  and  the  water  into 
which  each  empties,  St.  John,  St.  Lawrence,  Ottawa,  Hudson, 
Eraser  and  Thames. 

4-  Name  the  principal  forms  of  existing  governments,  giv- 
ing an  example  of  each.  Name  the  chief  river  systems  of 
North  America. 

5.  Give  the  names  and  situation  of  the  great  lakes  of  the 
world. 

6.  Where  and  what  are  the  following:  Rhine,  Glasgow, 
Canary,  Ceylon,  Apennines,  Volga,  Bremen,  Nile,  Tibet, 
Sacrameuto,  Tasmania,  Cheviot,  Harbor  Grace,  Saguenay, 
Winnipeg,  Escumiuac,  Margaree,  Wallace. 

7.  Write  a  short  description  of  the  surface,  climate  and 
industries  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

8.  Write  a  note  on  any  one  of  the  following:  New  England 
States,  China,  Germany,  Chili  or  South  Africa. 

Draw  an  outline  map  of  Asia,  marking  the  chief  rivers  and 
mountain  ranges. 
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UBEFDIi  KNOWLEDGE. 

Thursday,  Oct.  29th,  10.45  a.  m.— 12  m. 

CTen  questions  will  be  considered  a  perfect  paper.') 

1.  What  are  the  bones  made  of?  How  do  the  bones  of 
children  differ  from  those  of  old  people? 

2.  What  changes  do  we  make  in  our  clothing  as  winter  ap- 
proaches, and  why? 

3.  What  are  muscles,  and  how  are  they  fastened  to  the 
bones? 

4.  De.scribe  the  mariner's  compass,  and  tell  to  what  useful 
purposes  it  may  be  devoted. 

5.  At  what  time  of  the  day  is  the  temperature  highest? 
What  reason  can  you  give  for  this? 

6.  Why  do  we  heat  the  bolts  and  rivets  used  in  putting 
together  the  parts  of  iron  bridges  and  boilers?  State  any  other 
examples  of  this  kind. 

7.  Why  does  ice  form  at  the  top  and  not  at  the  bottom  of  a 
pond  or  stream?  State  what  would  likely  be  the  result  if  the 
ice  should  begin  to  form  at  the  bottom. 

8.  Give  a  description  of  a  quill  feather  taken  from  a  goose, 
naming  its  different  parts. 

9.  Tell  what  j-ou  know  of  the  habits  of  any  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Bee,  Spider,  Ant,  Beetle,  House  lly. 

10.  Compare  the  movement  of  the  horse  and  cow.  In  what 
order  are  the  horse's  feet  placed  in  trotting?  in  pacing?  in 
galloping? 

11.  What  is  meant  1)3'  a  warm-blooded  animal  as  distinguished 
from  a  cold-blooded  one?    Give  examples  of  each. 

12.  Give  your  reasons  why  you  should  abstain  from  the  use 
of  alcoholic  drinks. 

13.  What  is  an  Amphibian?  Name  those  found  in  this 
country. 

14.  Name  the  animals  found  in  Canada  belonging  to  the 
following  orders;  Carnivora,  Jiodentia,  Ungulala. 

15.  Write  a  short  note  on  any  one  of  the  following:  Hydro- 
gen, Carbon,  Sulphur. 

16.  Describe  as  fully  as  you  can  how  Sail  is  obtained. 


IlUITISn    AND   CANADIAN    HISTORY. 

Thursday,  Oct,  29th.  2—3.30  r.  m. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  any  two  of  the  following:  The  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada;  The  .lacobite  f{cbellion  of  ITiTi;  The 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold;  Catholic  Emancipation;  licpeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws. 

2.  For  what  were  the  following  personages  celebrated:  Sir 
Walter  Kaleigh.  Oliver  Cromwell,  Warren  Hastings,  Daniel 
O'Connell,  Lord  Clyde. 

3.  Mention  the  chief  events  in  the  reign  of  (I)  Stephen;  (2) 
Henry  VII;  (3)  James  I;  (4)  Victoria. 

4.  Name  the  Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  giving  the 
dates  of  their  accession,  and  trace  the  descent  of  James  II 
from  Henry  VII. 

5.  Describe  briefly  (1)  The  .iVshburton  Treaty,  (2)  the  l{cci- 
procity  Treaty,  (3)  The  Washington  Treaty. 

6.  Write  brief  notes  on  any  three  of  the  following:  I)e  la 
Roche,  DcMonts,  Claude  de  la  Tour,  de  la  Salle,  Joseph 
Howe,  Thos.  C.  Haliburton,  S.  Q.  W.  Archibald. 

7.  Locate  Beausejour  and  Beaubassin,  giving  Ihcir  present 
names,  and  describe  the  capture  of  the  former. 


A  good  (Iced  is  never  lost;  he  who  sows  courtesy, 
reaps  friendship;  and  he  who  plants  kindness  gathers 
love. 


EDUCATIONAL  OPINION. 

The  other  day  the  Acton,  England,  school-board 
asked  its  officer  why  a  certain  gentleman's  children 
did  not  attend  the  board  school.  The  officer  .replied 
that  he  had  done  his  best  to  induce  the  gentleman  to 
send  his  children  to  Acton  school,  but  that  the 
gentleman  wouldn't.  "  Then  why  don't  you  serve 
him  with  a  summons  or  a  notice,  or  whatever  will 
meet  the  case?"  asked  the  board.  "  Because,"  replied 
the  oflBcer,  "  the  gentleman's  bed  is  so  placed  that 
only  his  legs  are  in  Acton,  and  I  can't  very  well  serve 
summonses  upon  a  man's  legs.  His  head  is  in 
Hammersmith,  so  that  whenever  I  appear  he  has  only 
to  pull  up  his  legs,  and  he  is  no  longer  in  Actou  at 
all.  — Gh icago  Herald. 


Dr.  Thomas  Hill  has  been  for  fifty  years  a  student 
of  the  American  school  system,  and  now  in  the 
maturity  of  his  years  his  conclusions  are:  first,  there 
is  too  much  rigidity  in  the  graded  system;  second, 
teachers  make  a  mistake  of  beginning  the  training  of 
the  reason  too  early;  and  third,  the  schools  confound 
the  true  order  of  development,  and  attempt  to  make 
the  human  plant  bear  seed  before  it  has  borne  flowers 
and  almost  before  it  has  budded. 


Years  ago  when  a  government  in  Nova  Scotia  was 
on  the  look-out  for  a  superintendent,  they  had  the 
courage  to  select  a  gentleman  whose  sympathies  were 
with  the  opposition;  but  that  government  never  had 
the  slightest  ground  for  regretting  the  selection  it 
had  made.  It  required  moral  courage  to  make  the 
selection;  but  who  does  not  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
admire  the  moral  courage  which  leads  to  doing  the 
right  thing? — Halifax  Presbyterian  Witness. 

By  degrees  our  educational  system  is  awakening  to 
a  sense  of  corporate  unity.  Twenty  years  ago  we 
took  the  control  of  the  education  of  this  province  out 
of  the  hands  of  private  individuals.  Slowly  we  are 
beginning  to  see  that  the  provincial  university  is  part 
of  our  provincial  and  undenominational  system  of 
education.  The  province  injures  itself  as  well  as  the 
university  by  not  fully  realizing  that  the  institution 
is  a  j)roviucial  one.  Its  true  position  will  be  rendered 
clearer  if  the  government  carry  out  the  intentions 
expressed  in  last  year's  University  Bill  and  make  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  as  responsible  for  the 
university  as  for  the  rest  of  the  provincial  school 
system. — 67.  John  Globe. 

For  one  authentic  case  of  permanent  injury  to  the 
health  of  a  school-boy  or  girl  from  too  much  mental 
exercise,  there  are  twenty  examples  of  scholars  who 
suffer  from  idleness  or  inaction. — /.  0.  Pitch. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  Truro  Academy  issues  a  handsome  catalogue  of  seven 
or  eight  pages.  The  staff  is  given  as  follows:  W.  R. 
Campbell,  B.  A.,  Principal  and  Master  of  Classics;  James 
Little,  Esq  ,  Mathematics  and  Physics;  6.  A.  Cogswell, 
B.  A.,  English  and  History;  (Not  yet  appointed),  Music 
and  Elocution. 

Three  new  instructors  have  been  appointed  to  Halifax 
Academy,  viz.,  Herr  Lothair  Bober,  Instructor  in  German, 
Monsieur  Victor  Plotton,  in  French,  and  Miss  Hills,  of 
the  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design,  in  Drawing. 


William  Mclsaac,  Esq.,  has  been  appinted  Inspector  of 
Schools  for  Antigonish  and  Guysborough  counties  in  place 
of  Professor  A.  G.  McDonald,  M  A.,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Provincial  Normal  School  at  Truro. 

The  enrolment  in  the  General  Protestant  Academy,  St. 
John's,  Nfld..  under  Principal  Soloan,  is  one  hundred  and 
forty.  The  institution  has  made  a  tine  advance  under  the 
new  regime. 

John  Taylor,  manager  of  the  cotton  factory,  Halifax,  was 
lined  $10  last  month,  for  engaging  a  boy  under  14  years  of 
a^e.  Agues  Ford  was  also  fined  §5  00  and  reprimanded  for 
giving  an  untrue  age  of  her  son  to  a  truant  officer  in  order  to 
circumvent  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act.  The  Act  has 
become  law  in  the  city  of  Halifax,  it  will  thus  be  seen. 

Miss  Lizzie  G.  Roulston  of  Second  Falls,  Charlotte  County, 
N.  B.,  has  taken  the  school  at  Elmsville,  St.  Patrick,  and 
entered  upon  her  duties  1st  of  November. 

Mr.  D.  P.  Chisholm  has  been  transferred  to  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  St.  John  Grammar  School. 

Miss  Helen  Gait  of  Campbellton  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Miss  Ross  of  the  Model  School,  Fredericton,  re- 
cently resigned  and — married. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Titcombe  has  been  elected  a  trustee 
of  Fairville.  He  has  a  fine  field  for  interesting  himself  in 
school  matters.  There  should  be  better  school  accommo- 
dations in  Fairville  than  there  are  at  present. 


Attention  is  directed  to  the  advertisement  of  the  Ontario 
Business  College,  Belleville,  Ont.,  now  in  its  23rd  year. 
The  teachers  who  have  graduated  from  this  institution  have 
achieved  great  success.  Its  students  are  drawn  from  all 
sections  of  the  continent,  and  from  the  West  Indies.  One 
of  its  principals,  Mr.  J.  W.  Johnston,  F.  C.  A.,  is  this  year 
first  vice-president  of  the  Institute  of  chartered  accountants 
of  Ontario. 


N.  C.  James,  B.  A.,  of  the  Halifax  Academy,  was  presented 
■with  an  address  and  souvenir  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
Germany,  whither  he  goes  to  spend  a  year  in  the  study  of 
European  languages  and  literature. 

Miss  Di'oblee  of  the  St.  Stephen  school  staff  has  been 
granted  a  six  months"  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  ill 
health. 


Inspector  D.  P.  Wetmore  has  gone  to  Boston  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  health,  which  has  greatly  improved  during  the 
summer.  He  hopes  on  his  return  in  a  few  weeks  to  be  quite 
himself  again. 


The  schools  at  Beaver  Harbor,  Charlotte  County,  -will 
remain  closed  until  after  Christmas  vacation  on  account  of 
sickness  among  the  children. 


There  is  quite  a  noticeable  movement  among  the  teachers 
of  the  gentler  sex  in  Charlotte.  One  was  married  at  Oak 
Bay  the  other  day;  another,  it  is  said,  will  be  married  at 
the  same  place  this  week ;  and  still  another,  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  Moore's  M-Us,  will,  before  Christmas,  take  on 
herself  the  matrimonial  bonds.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a 
female  school  teacher,  but  a  greater  to  be  one  of  these  in 
Charlotte.  —  Courier. 

Come,  come,  Mr.  Courier,  be  easy.  You  will  soon  have 
all  the  female  teachers  in  the  Province  seeking  positions  in 
Charlotte  County. 


The  sixth  annual  closing  of  the  Provincial  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Truro  took  place  October  33rd.  From  the 
large  number  present  and  the  interest  manifested  throughout 
the  programme,  it  is  evident  that  scientific  farming  is  fast 
gaining  ground  in  the  eyes  of  our  farmers.  The  papers,  five 
in  number,  which  were  prepared  by  the  graduating  students, 
were  explicit  and  thorough  in  detail.  Professor  W.  H. 
Smith,  principal,  then  presented  teachers'  diplomas  to 
Messrs  D.  McNeil,  and  W.  O.  Creighton;  and  farmers 
diplomas  to  Messrs.  Simmons,  Trueman  and  Ancient.  The 
two  former  receive  prizes  of  ?50  each.  Dr.  Lawson,  of 
Halifax,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  Province,  spoke 
in  glowing  terms  of  the  work  being  done  by  this  college, 
but  he  felt  that  as  yet  it  was  comparatively  weak  to  the 
strength  it  shall  acquire.  It  will  soon  be  as  important 
an  institution  as  the  normal  school.  At  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature  §9,000  was  voted  for  the  erection  of  a  school 
ou  the  farm,  which  will  be  built  at  an  early  date. 


Not  to  be  behind  the  other  schools  in  the  parish  of  West- 
field,  Miss  Rene  Kirk,  of  Land's  End.  has,  with  the  assistance 
of  her  pupils  and  others,  raised  a  suflicient  sum  of  money  to 
"really  improve  the  interior  of  her  school-room  and  purchase 
some  apparatus. 

Miss  Stella  Payson,  teacher  at  Millidgeville,  St.  John,  has, 
bv  means  of  a  school  concert,  been  able  to  purchase  about 
fifty  volumes  to  start  a  school  library.  The  books  have  been 
well  selected  and  are  very  well  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  all 
the  grades.  There  is  no  book  in  the  library  that  a  pupil 
would  not  be  eager  to  read  and  none  that  might  not  be  read 
with  profit.  In  respect  of  this  class  of  library  Millidgeville  is 
in  advance  of  the  other  schools  in  St.  John. 

Miss  Jessie  Sutherland  has  been  engaged  by  the  Trustees 
of  Chocolate  Cove,  Deer  Island. 

FourteeB  of  the  twenty-nine  candidates  who  took  the 
Yarmouth  Academy  entrance  examination  were  successful. 


There  is  a  very  successful  private  kindergarten  in  Yarmouth, 
N.  S.,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Netting. 
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The  grammar  school  library  has  been  presented  with  a  copy 
of  Hannay's  History  of  Acadia  by  Chief  Superiutendent  lucb. 
The  gift  is  highly  appreciated.— AV.  Andreias  litmon. 


C.  E.  McMillan,  B.  A.  (Dal.;,  bas  been  appointed  principal 
of  the  Hawkesbuty  schools,  Cape  Breton. 


New  Glasgow  high  schools  is  now  placed  on  a  level  with 
Pictou  and  other  academies,  a  certificate  from  which  will 
entitle  the  holder  to  entrance  into  Dalhousie  College  without 
further  exauiinalion.  To  Principal  E.  MacKay,  B.  A.  (Dal.)_ 
our  hard-working,  energetic  and  scholarly  principal  is  this 
splendid  position  due. — EiUerprite. 


aUESTION   DEPARTMENT. 

I.  We  give  the  following  solution  of  A'o.  3,  October, 
by  D.  K.  Bo^le,  West  Arichat: 
a;=X  2/4=0) 
xXy'-='22  ) 
x-y^x  +  y-  =40y 
x'^y—x—^Oy—-ii 
a;2y  x4a;-— a;=36v  +  138 

X         _     36y  f  1.38 

~     y  +  '^ 


(3) -(2)  = 
(4)4-4(1)  = 


(5)  Kesolved  =  x^ - 

(6)  Comp.  sqrs.  =  a* 


y  +  4 
144jv* 


-         y  +  4 

1 
^        4(j/  +  4)»  = 
n38.v  +  5J209 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 

(6) 


Hy  X  4)= 


(7)  Ext.  roots  =  a;-  -Jj^^^  = 

(8)  Trransposed  =  x=  ^1>L^ 

2(.yx4 

(9)  .-.  a;  =   6 


12;/  +  47 

2(yx4) 

-   6 


0) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

[Note. — Such  methods  require  the  exercise  of  more 
mathematical  ingenuity  than  the  general  method  out- 
lined in  our  last  number.  The  fornuition  of  the 
desired  equation  (5)  as  in  the  above,  in  such  a 
problem,  for  instances,  as  "  Given  x-  + 1^=23 
and  3z+5y-=-29,  find  the  integral  roots,"  is  a 
much  more  difficult  feat  than  finding  a  linear 
factor  of  a  polynome  of  the  fourth  degree. 
(See  articles  on  factoring  in  Alaclellan's  Hand 
Book  of  Algebra  for  teachers.)  The  science  of 
algebraic  factors  is  one  of  the  most  extensive,  use- 
ful and  purely  mathematical  departments  of  algebra, 
specially  useful  in  the  iuve.-<tii;ation  of  the  higher 
equations.  But  for  the  solution  of  quadratics,  or 
equations  of  a  higher  degree  which  may  happen  to  be 
reducible  to  quadratic  forms  nothing  beyond  the  com- 
pleting of  a  binomial  squared  is  required.  But  in 
such  problems  as  the  above  this  iu)t  always  easily 
done. — El).] 

2.  H.  K. — What  is  meant  by  "  find  all  the  roots  of  the 
ciiuation  j^-~\." 

Ans. — This  is  an  equation  of  the  third  degree,  and 
therefore,  three  values  of  x  will  satisfy  the  equation. 


Solution: 

(1)  Trans., 

(2)  Factored 
(3)-^(x=+a;+l) 
(4)  Trans., 

(3)  H-(a;-l) 

(6)  Trans., 

(7)  Square  completed, 

(8)  y  extracted, 


(9)  Trans  , 


.r'— 1=0  (2) 

(.c-X)(x^^x+l)=Q  (3) 

a;— 1  =  0  (4) 

x—\  1st  ans.  (5) 

2:=-fx+l=0  (6) 

a:- -fa;      =—1  (7) 

x''+xy.(\)^=-\^\=l(^) 

a:+j=±V-3  (9) 

2 

i±V-3 


2 


V-3 
That  is,  13=_  (_^-|-->^-^)3=i& 


(2nd  &  3rd  ans.)  (10) 


-h 


-y=i 


which  can  be  proved  by  actually  cubing  the  complex 
members. 

The  equation  reformed  from  its  roots  is,  therefore, 
as  follows: 


/— 3 


(x-\){x^h-^)(x+\+  ^'  ,^ 


3.  "  Please  answer  question  2  in  grammar  paper  for  grade 
B  in  1891,  and  also  No.  4;  also  the  analysis  of  sentence  begin- 
ning, 'Mary!  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings,'  and  the  last 
question  in  arithmetic,   '  some  examination '" 

Antioonisu. 
Ans. — The  following  are  the  grammar  and  analysis 
(juestions: 

2.  (1)  Mention  some  strong  verbs  in  which  the  n  of  the  past 
participle  has  dropped  off;  some  in  which  the  past  tense  has 
come  to  be  used  as  the  past  participle;  and  some  which  have 
two  forms  of  the  past  tense.  (2)  Selecting  any  weak  ami 
■strong  verb  you  choose,  give  all  the  simple  forms  assumed  by 
each  in  conjugation. 

4.  £.\plain  and  illustrate  the  absolute  use  of  the  participle. 
2.  Give  general  and  detailed  analysis  of: 

"  Mary  I  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings, 

Such  aid  from  heaven  as  some  have  fcigneil  they  drew. 

An  eloijuence  scarce  given  to  mortals,  new 

And  undebased  by  praise  of  meaner  things, 

That  ere  through  age  or  woe  I  shed  my  wings, 

I  may  record  thy  worth  with  honour  due. 

In  verse  as  musical  as  thou  atl  true 

And  that  immortalizes  whom  It  sings." 

GKAM.MAR. 

2.  (1).  (ff)  Come,  drink,  ring,  sing,  spring,  stink, 
swim. 

(b)  Abide,  shine,  awake,  stand,  sit. 

(c)  Begin,  drink,  ring,  sing,  sink,  g])in,  shrink, 
spring,  strike,  swim. 

(2)  Talk,  talkest,  talks,  talked,  talkedst,  talking. 
Write,  writest,  writes,  wrote,  wrotest,  writing, 
written. 

4.  In  Anglo-Saxon  some  verbs  were  used  without 
a  subject,  to  affirm  simply  the  taking  place  of  an 
action.  Participles  are  now  used  iu  just  the  same 
way.     (See  gr.  p.  105.)     Some  particij)les  of  transi- 
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tive  verbs  have,  by  frequent  use  in  this  way,  come  to 

be  looked  on  as  prepositions,  as    "Concerning  this 

matter,  I  am  blameless."    Here  "concerning"  is  really 

an  active  participle  substituted  for  the  passive,  and 

the  expression  is  equivalent  to    "  This  matter  being 

concerned." 

Analysis. 

A.  "  Mary!  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings,  such 
aids  from  heaven,  an  eloquence  scarce  given  to  mor- 
tals, new  and  undebased  by  praise  of  meaner  things — 
principal  clause. 

1  rt'.  As  (=:which)  they  drew. 

Adj.  subord.  qualifying  "aid." 
la-.  (According  as)  some  have  feigned. 

Adv.  subord.  of  lim.  and  prop.,    qualify- 
ing "  drew." 
Sfli.  That  I  may  record  thy  worth  with  honor  due 
in  verse. 

Adv.   subord.   of  manner,  effect,  qualify- 
ing "  want." 
2a°.  Ere  through  age  or  woe  I  shed  my  wings. 

Adv.  subord.  of  time,  qualifying  "record." 
3a-.  (Which  is)  as  musical. 

Adj.  subord.,  qualifying  "verse." 
1«3.   As  thou  art  true. 

Adv.    subord.    of    manner,    comparison, 
qualifying  "  niu? ical." 
4a^.  And  that  immortalizes  (the  person.) 

Adj.  subord.,  qualifying  "verse." 
2a'.     Whom  it  sings. 

Adj.    subord.    qualifying    the   antecedent 
"  person"  hind.) 
"  Last  question"  in  arithmetic  paper: 
"6.  A  man  bought  a  farm  for  $4,500.  and  agreed  to  pay 
principal  and  interest  in   four  equal  annual  payments;    how 
much  was  the  annual   payment,  money  being  worth  6   per 
cent.?" 

The  present  worth  (at  compound  interest)  of  each 
$1  in  each  annual  payment,  one  year,  two  years,  three 
years,  and  four  years  respectively,  from  the  date  of 
purchase  are: 

$1  $1 

(L06) 


and 


1.06  (1.06)2        (1.063)  ""-    (1.06) 

The  present  worth  of  the  $4  of  annual  payments  is 

(  (U)6)  +(1.06)2+(1.06)3+(1.06)-'  \ 
But,   rt.s   the  present  worth  of  4  equal  one   dollar 
payments  is  to  a  one  dollar  payment,  so  wthe  present 
worth  of  the  4  equal  annual  payments,  to  one  annual 
payment.     That  is, 
(      1_  1  1  1 


1.06 


1.06=  ^  1.063 


10.4* 


:  §1  ::.$4500  : 


■"■     °^'        1.06  "^  1.06-^  "T  iy6»"^  106* 
Computing   only  simple   interest   the   answer   be- 
comes, 

|i4500 

1       J 1 1 

L06    +1.J2+    1.16+    1.24 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Heath's  Modern  Lanouagk  Series:  Sandeau's  Made- 
moiselle  de  La  Seigliere,  a  comedy  in  four  acts,  with  intro- 
duction and  English  notes  by  F.  M.  Warren,  Ph.  D  ,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  paper,  price  .50  cents; 
Corneille's  Polyeucte,  a  tragedy,  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  Alcee  Fortier,  Tulane  University,  Louisiana;  paper, 
price  ,S5  cents.  Publishers,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.  These  two  masterpieces  of  French  literature  are 
here  presented  in  an  excellent  form  for  students  of  the 
French  language. 


Tarbell's  Lessons  in  Language:  Second  book,  pp  209; 
price  70  cents.  Publisheis,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
This  book  has  been  prepared  for  higher  grades,  and  the 
principles  of  English  grammar  and  composition  are  here 
combined  in  a  practical  and  economical  way. 


A  Short  Histort  op  the  English  People,  by  .John  Richard 
Green,  Parts  I  and  II,  price  Is.  each.  Publishers,  MacMillan  & 
Co.,  London  and  New  York.  This  is  a  republication,  in  part^ 
of  Green's  Shorter  History,  with  maps  and  illustrations  The 
mechanical  execution  of  the  First  Part  is  admirable. 
The  illustrations  number  55,  consisting  of  representations 
of  armor,  earthenware,  architecture,  etc. 


Friendship:  Three  notable  essays  by  Cicero,  Bacon,  and 
Emerson ;  octavo,  gilt  top,  white  parchment  cloth.  Price 
§3.00.  Albert  Scott  &  Co.,  publishers,  Chicago.  This  is  one 
of  the  neatest  and  most  cleverly  designed,  both  in  matter  and 
make  up,  of  all  the  books  yet  placed  in  the  holiday  market. 
Nothing  more  delightful  or  appropriate  could  be  selected  as 
a  Christmas  gift. 


A  Brief  Spanish  Grammar,  by  Prof.  Edgren,  Ph.  D.,  of 
Nebraska  University,  pp.  123.  Price  85  cents.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  This  is  a  book  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-i5ve  pages,  and  intended,  primarily,  for  college 
classes  and  such  students  generally  as  would  begin  reading 
Spanish  without  waste  of  time,  but  with  a  basis  of  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  esaentiaU  of  its  grammar. 


Comparative  View  of  Governments,  by  John  Wenzel, 
assistant  librarian,  Boston  University:  pp.  22.  Price  20 
cents.  Publishers,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  This  is  a  valuable 
little  brochure  for  the  student  of  politics.  It  arranges  in 
parallel  columns  outlines  of  the  governments  of  England, 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States. 


The  Teacher  as  He  Siiom^D  be;  The  Taxp.^^tkk  and 
THE  Township  System.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  publisher,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  These  are  addresses  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  editor 
of  the  School  Bnlktin,  N.  Y.,  published  separately  in 
pamphlet  form.  The  first  contains  some  excellent  points, 
put  in  a  unique  and  vigorous  syle. 
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Newman's  Essat  on  Aristotle's  Poetics,  with  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Albert  S.  Cook,  Professor  of  English, 
Yale  University ;  pp.  30.  Published  by  Glnn&  Co.,  Boston. 
This  admirable  essay,  at  once  distinguished  for  the  scholarly 
treatment  of  the  subject  and  the  lucid  and  vigorous  style, 
is  presented  to  the  reader  in  convenient  form,  with  an  excel- 
lent introduction  and  brief  notes. 


Ca;bak'b  Civil  War,  Book  I.,  edited  with  notes  and 
vocabulary  for  the  use  of  schools.  Price  Is.  6d,  London: 
MacMillan  &  Co.  and  New  York.  This  is  one  of  the 
elementary  classics  series  being  published  by  the  MacMil- 
lans.  Although  the  text  is  one  not  generally  read  in  schools 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  this  excellent  and  cheap  edition 
should  tempt  students  to  take  it  up. 


Ernies  for  Young  People,  by  C.  C.  Everett,  Busscy 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Harvard  University;  author  of 
"  The  Science  of  Thought,"  "Poetry,  Comedy  and  Duty," 
etc.  Pp.  IV.  -I-  185,  7  inches  by  . =5,  $0.60.  Boston:  Ginn 
&  Co.,  1891.  This  is  a  capital  book.  The  language  is 
extremely  simple.  No  unnecessary  words.  Contains  forly- 
six  chapters,  and  each  is  well  paragraphed.  We  have  seen 
nothing  better  to  aid  the  teacher  In  giving  a  very  complete 
course  of  oral  lessons  on  morals  to  school  children.  Some- 
thing systematic  in  this  department  is  of  the  very  greatest 
importance. 


The  College  Critic's  Tahi.kt,  for  use  in  literary 
societies,  lyceums,  and  classes  in  English,  elocution  and 
oratory  by  Kobert  J.  Fulton,  A.  M.,  and  Thos.  C.  True- 
blood,  A.  M.,  the  former  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratorv 
in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  Assistant  Professor 
of  Elocution  and  Oratory  in  the  University  of  Kanms;  the 
latter  Assistant  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Price  60  cents.  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago  (Copyrighted  by  Fulton 
&  Trueblood,  18!U.)  A  good  idea.  Each  sheet  has  taste- 
fully printed  on  it  a  great  list  of  classified  points,  with  the 
blanks  ready  for  the  sign  of  the  critic's  pen. 


East  Drawings  for  the  GEooRAPnT  Cla.ss.  By  D.  R. 
Augsburg,  B.  P.,  author  of  "Easy  Things  to  Draw."  New 
York  and  Chicago:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  181)1.  05  pp. 
Price  50  cents.  The  author  does  not  here  seek  to  present  a 
system  of  drawing,  but  to  give  a  collection  of  drawings 
made  in  the  simplest  possible  way,  and  so  constructed  that 
any  one  may  reproduce  them,  of  plants,  animals,  and  natural 
features,  and  calling  attention  to  steps  in  drawing. 


Glimpses  at  thk  Plant  World.  By  Fannie  I).  Bergen, 
Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard ;  60  cents.  Illustrated.  Of  books 
intended  to  arouse  the  interest  of  young  people  in  botany 
there  is  no  lack;  but  there  decidedly  is  room  and  need  for 
such  a  work  as  Mrs.  Bergen's.  The  book  aims  to  arou.se, 
hold  and  direct  the  interest  of  the  young  children  in  plants, 
and  we  should  judge  that  it  will  well  accomplish  this  useful 


end.  The  treatment  is  most  logical.  It  begins  with  prin- 
cipal types,  explaining  clearly  and  simply  the  most  instruc- 
tive facts  about  yeast,  mould,  toadstools,  seaweeds,  ferns 
and  some  flowering  plants;  and  then  proceeds  to  broad 
biological  topics,  such  as  cross-fertilization  and  dissemina- 
tion of  seeds,  all  treated  so  simply  that  every  child  can 
understand.  Nearly  all  of  the  plants  pictured  in  the 
numerous  and  good  illustrations,  and  described  in  the  text, 
live  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Anyone  having  children 
or  young  friends  whom  they  wish  to  interest  in  natural 
history  cannot  do  better  than  to  put  this  book  in  their 
hands. 

Shellby's  Defence  of  Poetky.  edited  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  Prof.  Albert  S.  Cook  of  Yale  University,  pp. 
86.  Price  60  cents.  Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
This  charming  essay  is  here  published  in  convenient  form, 
with  a  scholarly  introduction  and  notes. 


The  CnrRcn  of  England  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
Tory  Clergy  of  thk  Revolution.  By  Arthur  Wentworth 
Eaton,  B.  A.  New  York :  Thomas  Whittaker.  18'.U.  In 
this  book  is  treated  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of 
our  history — the  connection  of  the  Church  of  England 
with  the  Loyalist  immigration.  Mr.  Eaton,  who,  though  now 
a  resident  of  New  York,  is  a  Nova  Scotian  by  birth,  has  en- 
joyed excellent  facilities  for  the  study  of  his  subject  ami  has 
improved  them  to  the  utmost.  Beginning  with  a  description 
of  the  state  of  the  Church  in  preLoyalist  times,  he  traces  it 
through  the  coming  of  the  Loyalists  and  its  subsequent 
history  down  to  the  present.  Its  relations  to  higher  educa- 
tion in  Nova  Scotia  and  to  other  religious  bodies  are  clearly 
and  impartially  discussed.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  work 
is  the  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  Tory  clergy,  and 
distinguished  laymen  of  the  church,  and  of  the  Hoyal 
Governors  from  Vetch  in  1710  down  to  the  present  time. 
Altogether  Mr.  Eaton  has  given  us  an  interesting  and  a 
valuable  work  in  a  field  otherwise  almost  unoccupied,  for 
Mr.  (i.  Herbert  Lee's  work  deals  with  New  Brunswick  only. 
It  should  be  read  by  all  Churchmen  in  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces. 


Current  Periodicals. 

The  -V<w  England  Ma(/a2me  (Boston)  for  November  has 
several  excellent  articles,  among  which  are,  "The  Home  and 
Haunts  of  Lowell,''  by  Frank  B.  Sanborn;  "An  Old  fa.sli- 
iimeil  Homily  on  Home;"  "A  Future  Agriculture;"  "Why 
the  South  was  Defeated  in  the  Civil  War.". . .  .St.  Nicholan  for 
November  begins  volume  ID.  The  principal  illustrated  arti- 
cles are,  "  A  Dash  with  Dogs  for  Life  or  Death,"  by  Lieut. 
Schwatka:  "  The  Sea  Fishl  off  the  Azores; "  "  To  the  Summit 
of  Pike's  Peak  liy  Hail,"  and  others. . .  .The  numbers  of  The 
r.iviug  Agr  for  October  24tli  and  31sl  contains  The  New 
Emperor  and  his  New  Chancellor,  yalionnl  limrtr  ;  Modern 
Astronomy,  Conlemporari/  Rivirv:  Amongst  the  Cage  Dwellers, 
Afiirrag't  Magminr;  The  Battle  of  Copenhagen:  A  Danish 
Account,  Comliill  Jfagaiine;  The  Humors  of  Baccarat,  Mae 
Afillant  Magazine  ;  Lowell  in  his  Poetry,  Forlnighlly  Rtfiew; 
Science  and  Society  in  the  Fifties,  Temple  Bar;  Two  Jealousies, 
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Englith  lUiutraled  Magazine;  A  War  Correspondent's  Reminis- 
cences, by  Arcliibald  Forbes,  Xhietemlh  Century.  For  fifty-two 
numbers  of  sixty-four  pages  each  {or  more  than  3,300  pages  a 
year)  the  subscription  price  (|8)  is  low;  while  for  $10.50  the 
publishers  offer  to  send  any  one  of  the  American  $4  00 
monthlies    or  weeklies   with   The  Lining  Aye  for  a  year,  both 

postpaid.     Littell  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  publishers The 

Educational  Journal  of  Toronto  is  bringing  out  good  portraits 
with  biographical  sketches  of  someoftheirleading  educational 
men.  So  far  Nova  Scotians  have  come  well  to  the  front.  Prin- 
cipal George  Slunro  Grant  of  Queens'  University  being  a 
Pictonian  and  James  A  McLellau,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of 
the   School   of    Pedagogy,  Ontario,    a   native   of    Colchester 

County In    the    Popular    Science    Monthly    for  November 

University  extension  has  the  first  place,  and  a  full  statement 

of  the  inception  and  progress  of  the  movement  is  given 

In  Garden  and  Forest  for  November  4  is  a  charmingly  written 
and  appropriate  article  on  •'  The  Dehyed  Frost." 


"THE  BEST  OF  CHILDREN'S  MAGAZINES." 

The  publishei-s  of  S^  Xicholas,  that  famous  young  folks'  magazine, 
are  offering  to  send  a  sample  copy,  free  of  charge,  to  any  father  or 
mother  who  would  like  to  consider  the  question  of  taking  a  children's 
magazine  during  the  year  to  come. 

Certainly  it  that  question  is  up  for  discussion  in  any  household  St. 
Nicholas  will  be  the  magazine  selected.  From  its  first  number,  in  1873. 
the  pens  of  the  greatest  winters  of  the  English  world,  and  the  pencils  of 
the  most  famous  illustrators  have  been  at  it«  service.  Tennyson,  Long- 
fellow, Bryant,  Thomas  Hughes.  Whiitier,  Bret  Harte,  Bayard  Taylor, 
Mrs.  Burnett,  Miss  Alcott,  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  (Jeorga  Maedo  aid,  Mi-s. 
OUphant,  Professor  Proctor  are  a  few  of  the  many  great  names  which 
have  been  upon  its  list  of  contributors.  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  is  the 
editor.    Everything  in  it  is  illustrated. 

I>  1892 
there  are  to  lie  serial  stories  by  Brander  Matthews,  Lieutenant  Robert  H. 
Fletcher,  (the  author  of  that  charming  book,  "  Majorie  and  Her  Papa,") 
Laura  E.  Richards,  William  O.  Stoddard,  Charles  E.  Carryl  cthe  author 
of  "Davy  and  the  Goblin,")  and  Frances  Uourteney  Baylor.  There  wil 
be  short  stories  by  Ihomas  Nelson  Page,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Mary  Hallock 
Foote,  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston.  Octave  Thanet,  General  O.  O.  Howard, 
and  many  others,  with  papers  of  travel  and  adventure  by  J  T.  Trow- 
bridge and  Lieutenant  Schwatka,  and  useful  articles  on  "How  Columbus 
Reckoned,"  "  William- the  Conqueror."  "Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes," 
"Straight  Lines  and  Circles,"  etc.  In  "Strange  Corners  of  Oiu-  Countrj'" 
the  Great  American  Desert,  the  Cliff  Dwellings  of  Arizona,  and  other 
interesting  places  will  be  described,  and  in  "Honors  to  the  Flag"  and 
"Boys  and  the  National  Guard"  the  patriotism  of  the  young  readers  will 
be  aroused  and  stimulated.  Julian  Ralph  is  to  describe  "The  Making  of 
a  Great  Newspaper,"  and  the  arc  and  incandescent  electric  lights  are  to 

be  clearly  explained. 

Applied    Christia>tty 

is  what  St.  Nicholas  teaches;  — usefulness,  faithfulness,  courage,  truth- 
fuUiess  —  these  things  are  taught  in  a  hundred  ways  by  stories,  po  •  i  s, 
and  pictures.  Do  you  need  >uch  an  a^si^tant  in  yourwork  with  your  boys 
and  girlsr  If  so,  and  if  you  are  not  already  familiar  with  .■  f.  Nicholas, 
send  a  postal  card  to  the  Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
and  ask  to  set^  a  sample  copy.  A  year's  subscription  to  t.  Kicholas 
makes  a  splendid  Christmas  present,  tor  it  brings  Christmas  twelve 
times  a  year. 


A  GREAT  MAGAZINE. 

The    Century's   Prograranie    in    1892— A    New    ' 
of  Columbus"—  \rticles  for  Farmers,  etc. 


Life 


That  great  American  periodical.  7  h  Centwry,  is  going  to  outdo  its  own 
unrivalled  record  in  its  programme  tor  1892,  and  as  many  of  its  new  fea- 
tures begin  with  the  November  nvimber,  new  readers  should  commence 
with  that  issue.    In  this  number  are  the  ope  ing  chapters  of 


"The  NAtnjiHKA," 
a  novel  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  the  famous  author  of  "  Plain  Tales  from 
the  Hills,"  written  in  collaboration  with  an  American  writer,  Wolcott 
Balestier.  It  is  the  story  of  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman  from  a 
"  booming"  Colorado  town,  who  go  to  India,  he  in  search  of  a  wonderful 
jeweled  necklace,  called  "The  Naulahka"  (.from  which  the  story  takes 
its  name,)  ani  she  as  a  physician  to  women.  The  novel  descrilMS  their 
remarkable  adventures  at  the  court  of  an  Indian  maharajah.  Besides 
this.  The  Century  m\\  print  three  other  novels  during  the  year,  and  a 
great  number  of  short  stories  by  the  best  American  story  writers. 

The  well-known  humorist  Edgar  W.  Nye  ("Blil  Nye")  is  to  write  a 
series  o£  amusing  sketches  which  he  calls  his  "autobiographies,"  the 
first  one  of  which,  "The  Autobiography  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,"  is  in 
November.  This  number  also  contains  a  valuable  and  suggestive  article 
on  "The  Food-Supply  of  the  Future,"  which  every  farmer  should  read; 
to  be  followed  by  a  number  of  others 

Of  Great  Practioal  Value  to  Farmers, 
treating  especially  of  the  relations  of  the  government  to  the  farmer, 
what  it  is  doing  and  what  it  should  do.  This  series  will  include  contribu- 
tions from  officers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  other  well- 
known  men  will  discuss  "The  Farmer's  Discontent,"  "Co-operation," 
etc.,  etc. 

A  celebrated  Spanish  writer  is  to  furnish  a  "Life  of  Coliunbus,"  which 
will  be  brilliantly  illustrated,  publishers  of  The  Century  have  ar- 
ranged with  the  managers  of  the  World's  Fair  to  print  articles  on  the 
buildings,  etc. 

One  of  the  novels  to  appear  in  1892  is 

A  Story  of  New  Y'ork  Life 

by  the  author  of  "  The  Anglomaniacs."  and  the  magazine  will  contain  a 
great  deal  about  the  metropolis  during  the  year,— among  other  things  a 
series  of  illustrated  articles  on  "  The  Jews  in  New  York  "  In  November 
is  an  illustrated  description  of  the  "Players'  Club,"  founded  by  Edwin 
Booth,  and  one  of  the  features  of  the  splendidly  illustrated  Christmas 
(December)  nimiber  is  an  article  on  "The  Bowery." 

To  get  The  Century  send  the  yearly  subscription  price  ($4.00)  to  The 
Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  WEBSTER 

Successor  of  the  unabridged. 

Ke-cdit.a  :iiid  l!i-sft  ffc.m  Covi-r  tr.  Cuvi-r. 
FULLY  ABREAST  OF  THE  TIMES. 


A  GRAND  INVESTMENT 

For  the  lauiily,  the  >.<iio.il  <.i-  Ii.«  LibrarT. 
The  work  of  reviBion  occupied  oier  ten  ve-i    .  n: 
than  a  huiidreii  eiiilorial  laborers  liaviHK  l)e«-u  .  j. 
ployed  and  over  »:iO0,oo<)  expended. 
Critical  comparison  with  any  Dictionary  invited. 

SOLD  BY  ALU  BOOKSELLERS. 
Adesiriptlve|nimpliletconlainlngspe<iu>ei.pi»K''" 


illu 


atio 


Its  fr< 


itic 


of  eminent  people,  etc.,  sent  free  upon  itppllc 
Caution  is 


>|.lr 


,.hot.. 


?ded  in  purcha.'singftdictionar.v, 
graphif  reprints  of  an  nlwilete  and  enmpainf.vely  w.>rtf.L> 
etiition  of  Web.ster  are  bi-iiig  marketed uuder  various  nan 
and  often  by  niisrepie^'en(aiion. 

GET  THE  BEST, 
The  Internalioiial,  win.  h  Lmrs  the  imprint  <  f 

G.  i  C.  MERRIAM  &,  CO.,  Publisher 
SPRINCFJELD,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
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ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  FOR  1892. 

Mr    F.  MARIOX  CRAWFORD'S  new  serial  novel 

DON  ORSINO,  I 

will  be  a  feature  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  \ 

PAPER.S  ON'  MARKED  MEN. 

On  George    Bancroft,  by  W.   M.   Sloane;  Orestes  A.   Brownson,  by 

George  Parsons  Laihrop:  .John  Esten  Cooke,  anrt  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke,    1 

by  Thomas  Nelson  Page;  and  James  B,  Kads,  etc.  . 

AN   AMKRICAN    .\T    HOME  IN   EUROPE. 
A  series  of  papers  in  wh  ch  William  Henry  Bishop  tells  about  his  ex: 
periences  in  uail>'  Uring  in  France,  Spain,  England,  Rome,  Veui<;e,  Lucca 
and  Verona. 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LO'W"ELL.  | 

Mr.  Henrj'  Jame    will  contribute  a  brilliant  paper  of  reminiscences  of 
Mr.  Lowell. 

LETTERS  OF  NOTABLE  MEN. 
Joseph  Severn  and  his  Correspondents,  including  a  striking  letter  from   j 
John  Ruskin,  will  be  the  first  il  this  series. 

STUDIES  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES. 
Descriptions  of  the  life  and  chaiact«rof  the  cities  which  have  the 
greatest  inSuence  on  American  life. 

PAPERS  ON  JAPAN. 

Lafcadio  Beam  will  contribute  picturesque  papers  on  Japanese  life. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  TOWN   LI7E 

win  be  considered  in  papei-s  on    ' Parks  for  Small  Towns."  "Local  Mu- 


seums of  Art,"  •■  I'r 


■  Lil.i 


SINGLE  NUMBER  STORIES 
ar»*  arranged  for  from  Henry  James.  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Elleu  OIney 
Kirk,  Margaret    Deland,  Joel    Chandler   Harris,   Octave   Thanet,  anil 
others. 

EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS. 
Attention  will  he  given  this  year  to  Education,  especially  to  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  and  women. 

BOOKS  THAT   ARE  TALKED  OF. 
The  critical  reviews  of  new  books  that  are  talke<l  abctut  will  Ite  con- 
tinued.    The  most  imi>ortant  works  foreign  as  well  as  American,  will 
be  examined  by  exi>eit  sch-  >lai-s.     There  will  also  be  careful,  scholarly 
studies  in  English  and  other  literatures. 

the:  ATLANTIC   FOR   180*^. 

TERMS:     S^.0<>  a  year,  in   advance,  postage  fn'*';  85  cents  a   number. 
With  new  life  size   portrait  of    Lowell,  aiul  also  portraits  of    Haw- 
thorne,  Emerson,  Loncfellow.  Brj'ant,  Whitlier.  or  Holmes,  $5.i,N': 
each  additional  portrait,  SI.OO. 
The  Noveraljer  and  Decenilter  numben  sent  free  to  new  subscribers 
whose  subscriptions  for  1^9:1  are  n?ceived  before  December  20th. 

Postal  Notes  and  Money  are  at  the  risk  of  the  sender,  and  therefore, 
remittances  should  l>e  made  bv  maneyonler.  draft,  or  re^stered  letter 
to  HOUGHTON.    MIKFLIN   A   CO.. 

4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  KIMlERf-iRHN  MAGAZINE  ^l^lX^^-^^r^^y 

lypssons."  Sarah  E.  Griswold,  Cook  Co.,  Normal:  "Color  and  Form." 
Josephine  C.  I^ocke;  "Science  Ses.sons"  Edw.  O.  Howe;  ao(l  other 
articles  \>y  In^st  wTiters,  adapting  kindergarten  methi;>ds  to  primary 
wi.rk.    One  vear.  Sl.-'x);  .3  montlis'  trial,  30  cents.     Kindergarten  Pub. 

c.  ,  -jrr  Ma.li"-.nSt  .  Ciiicag... 


G-i3srnsT 


-INVITE  ATTENTION  TO 


Allen  &  geeenough's  latin  sekies. 

Gramiiiiir;  (':(>:ii-.  Cinrd,  Virfzil,  aiui  Ovid,  with  full  in- 
tro'liKtions.  notes,  vooabularics.  iiiiips  aud  illustrations;  Collar 
ife  Daniell's  Bcginuer's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Practical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

"There  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  which  seems  to  me  so 
complete"  [as  the  A.  &  G.  Grammar].  Professor  Tyrrell,  Trinity 
College.  Dublin. 

"  This  (irainmar  is /acifeprince««  among  its  rivals."  Professor  D. 
Y.  Conistock.  Phillips  .\ndover  .\cadeni3-.  Mass. 

"The   Beginn<T*s  Latin   IJ<M»k  ai-pt-ars  to  nie  admirably  suited  for 
IntrfKiucinu'  voving  students  tu  that  'litilcult  language."    Oscar  Browning, 
King's  CollHi.-e,  Cainhndg.- 
GOODWIN  &  WHITIl'S  OKEEK  SEBIE8. 

Grammar,  Lessons.  Hepinner's  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  &  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with 
vocabulary,  and  Sej'inour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  vocabulary. 

"I  know  of  no  Oi-iek  grammar  for  English-speaking  students  that 
combines  so  manv  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form."  Professor  D'Ooge, 
University  of  .Michigan, 


■WENTWOETH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SEEIE8. 

•Tlic  most  [lopular  1 ks  of  the  pa.st  decade. "  Arithmetics. 

Aljrcbra.  Geometry,  TriL'onometry.  etc. 

In  the  United  Suites  there  are  not"  less  than  300  colleges  and  .3,000 
sctuMtls  which  u.se  the  .Mgetira.  Ge»>n»etry.  Triironomelo*  or  all  of  these; 
and  tile  books  maybe  found  in  leading  institutions  in  Great  Britain. 
Turkey,  India.  China.  Japan  and  ilie  Hawaiian  Islands. 

GAGE  &  WILLIAMS'  NATUEAL  SCIENCE. 

KIcmenis  of  Physics  ((iagO.  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  iG.nre).  Introduction  lo  Chemical  Science  (Williams), 
Laboratory  .Manual  of  General  Chemistry.  (Williams). 

"I  have  not  only  examined  but  studl-tl  the  Physical  Science,  and 
conside  r  it  superior  as  a  t^-xt  lH»ok  to  any  other  1  have  seen."  Principal 
DeHoer,  High  Sch(<ol.  Monlpelier,  Vt. 

"I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  Williams*  Cheraica. 
Science  iu  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogitvie,  Gordon's  Ck)llege,  Alwrdet^nl 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  te.xt  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  seut  free  on  application. 


The  special  (,'anadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready:  retail 
prices,  respectively,  ^l.Of)  and  :fil.20.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  llalifa.x  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  iu  the  .Slarilime 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  slock  constantly. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  yewYork,l^hicago  and  London._ 
^rHe  Coover«£itioo  ?vletliocl  in  Gern^iao, 


Price  $1.00. 


III!  riiOFF.SSdK   /i'    ///     /.'    UllllKl;  and   AI.KS    MrK.W. 

Send  for  further  particulars  to  T.  C. 


ALLEN  &  Co.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 


PHYSICAL  DRILL,  FOR  USE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Iu  four  parts.     With   UlustiHtious  Bystcuiaii/.i^d  and  aiiungcil  in  eiu'lit  irrades  to  suit  all  classes,    by  SK1{(>T.-MA.IUU   D. 

BAILEY,   .Mililary  Gymnastic  Instructor,  with  a  preface  by  .VI, KX    .McKAY,  Supervisor  of  llalifa.x  Schools. 

FRIGE    50    CEKTTS. 

T)r.  John  St?wart,  of  Pictou,  who  has  a  thorough  fi'-ientillc  kn'iwledge  of  the  1>  ■n'-tlts  of  physical  development,  and  who  has  done  so  mucli  to 
encourage  manly  sports  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  wrlr.-s  alHiut  s*'rgt.- Major  lljiilt-y's  b">ok  as  follows:  — "As  to  the  general  plan  of  the  book,  and 
the  way  this  has  tieen  carrie.I  out.  I  am  ver>-  mnci;  plea-^.-d      1  have  coTiipun-.l  the  bxik  with  other  nmnuals  of  phvsiral  drill,  and  in  niv  judgment 

It  is  siii..-rior  in  simplii-ity  ..f  ilin-.'t|..ns  .ml  In  vari.iv  ..f  .-t.-p  is-  -,     I  .itn  ..-Iri-I  t  .  s.-.-  ilw  .Ininb  I,.  II  nrnd^'  so  nin.-h  of  " 

^^^^"^^OR  WINSOR  &  NEWTON'S  ARTISTS'   MATERIALS. 

The  trad.-  and  scho-.U  suppll.-d  ni  I.ow.-si  Wliol.-sjde  Pricea. 
.MATllKM.VTlCAl,  INSTHU.MKNTS,  ENtJIXi'-'.KKS- and  DI{Ar(;iIT.MKNS'  SUPPLIES  OF  EVERY  KIND. 
iMAPS.  (JLOBES.  ClIAHTS,  .sclIOdL  and  COLLEGE  TEXT  BOOKS  and  REQUISITES, 
^V~\  largj  stock  of  atjove  kept  In  stock.    Corres|>«nidence  for  further  information  or  for  prices  arid  tliscounts  solicited, 

T.     C.     JLLLEIsr    Sc    CO., 


Publishers,  Itooks'-llcrs  and  Manufacturing  Stationers, 


K'l   Oranvllle  Street,   HALIFAX,    N.  S. 
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OUR  CASES  ARE  FULL 

WATCHES,  RINGS,  CHARMS,  NECKLaCEs' 

ENGUSH  SOLH)  SILVER  GOGDS, 

(in  leather  cases) 

WHITE  ONYX  CLOCKS.  ALL 
KINDS  OF  JEWELRY 

A,  (Si  J,  HAY'S,  74  KING  STREET. 

Francis  &VAUGHAN, 


Boot  &  Shoe  Mannfacturers, 

19  King  Street,  North  SiJe, 

Sad,'t  John,  N.  B. 
Fine  Boots  &  Shoes  a  Specialty. 


THE  NEW  WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY 

A  GRAND  INVESTMENT  FOR   FAMILY  OR  SCHOOL. 


The  AuthentirWebHler's  Unabridged 
Dictionary,  cuiniirisiiiK  issues  of  1864, 
'79,  and  '84,  (still  copyrishted),  has 
been  thoroughly  revised  aiul  enlarg:ed, 
under  the  supervision  of  Noah  Porter, 
D.D.,LL.  D.,of  Yale  University,  and  as 
a  distinguishing  title,  bears  the  name 
WEBSTER'S 
International  Dictionary. 

The  work  of  revision  occupied  over 
ten  years,  more  than  a  hundred  edi- 
torial Jaborera  having:  been  employed, 
and  over  S300,0U0  expended  before 
the  first  copy  was  printed.  £verypage 
has  been  treated  as  if  the  book  was 
now  published  fur  the  first  time. 

Critical  comparison  with  any  other 
Dictionary  is  invited. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers.— Descriptive  Pamphlet  free  on  application. 


Caution  is  needed  i 
lete  and  comparatively  v 


piireha 


i  dictionary,  as  pliototrraphio  reprints  of  an  ohso- 
3n  of  Webbter  are  being  marketed  uader  various 


GET  THE  BEST,  The  International,  which  bears  the  imprint  of 

&  C.  MERRIAM  A  CO.,  Publishers,  Sprin^eid,  Mass..  u.  S.  A. 


BICYCLES 


FOR  TEACHERS 


AND  STUDENTS. 


The  Man  or  Woman  who  makes  a  sensible  use  of  the  wheel  will  be  sure  of  several  very  import- 
ant and  desirable  results:  1.  A  good  appetite:  -2.  Good  digestion;  3.  Good  blood:  4.  A  clear 
head,  and  5.  Lots  of  genuine  fun.— Rev.  C.  H.  Hilton.  Pastor  Horace  Baptist  Church,  Chelsea, 
Mass. 

We  shall  be    pleased  to  send  on  reques 
our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

aiiil  GIFiLii'  TtdCKLES,  Ik 


C,  E.  BURNHAM  &  SON, 


HIS  CUT  represents   the    Giantess 
Ladies"  Safety  Bicycle,  all  ball  bear- 
'i,  Spring  forks  and  Spring  frame. 

-    SAINT  JOHN,  N  B. 


MANITArTfRERS  AM>   DEALERS   IN 

SCHOOL  and  other  FURNITURE  of  every  Description, 
BABY  CARRIAGES,  Etc. 


P^LAGS  FOR — ^ 

'^     School  Buildings 

Dominion,  British  and  Saint  George 
Ensigns 

AND 

UNION  (;^FORT  JACKS. 


flags  witli  Special  Designs  Hade  to  Order 

North  Market  Wharf,      -     St.  John,  N.  B 

Anynni  Books,  Slates. Pencils,  Station- 
OOnUULa  er3',  and  School  Requisites  at 
Low  Prices.  Best  Discounts  on  all  goods  to 
teachers.  Fancy  Goods,  Toys,  Dolls  in  great 
variety.  Room  Paper  from  5c.  a  roll  up.  Gem 
Bank,  the  great  money  saver.  Bibles,  Prayer 
Books  and  Religious  Books.  All  goods  at  low- 
est possible  prices.  Call  or  send  to  WATSON 
&  CO.,  comer  Charlotte  and  Union  Streets, 
St.  John,  N.  B. 


The  Calendar   for   the   Session   of   1891-2  contains   information   respecting  conditions  of  Entrance,  Course  of  Study, 
Degrees,  etc.,  in  the  several  Faculties  and  Departments  of  the  Unwer.sity,  as  follows: — 
FACULTY  OF  ARTS— (Opening  September  Uih,  1891.) 
DONALDA  SPECIAL  COUKSE  FOR  \VOMEN-(Scptember  Ulh.) 
FACULTY    OF    APPLIED    SCIENCE  —  Civil    Engineering,     Mechanical    Engineering, 

Mining  Enirini'i-ring.  Electrical  Enirineering  and  Practical  Chemistry — (September  1.5). 
FACULTY  OF  MEhlCINE— 'October  1st). 
FACULTY  OF  LA\V— (September  Tlh) 
FACULTY    OF    COMPARATIVE    MEDICINE    AND    VETERINARY    SCIENCE  — 

(October  lf<l). 
McGILL  N01{MAL  SCHOOL— (September  1st). 

COPIES  OF  THE  UALENDAR  MAY  BE  OBTAFXED  O.V  APPLICATION  TO  THE  UXDERSIGXED. 


(Address  McGill  College.) 


J.  W.  BRAKENRIDGE,  B.C.L,  Act'sj  Secretary. 
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Carpet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department. 

We  cull  the  attention  of  all  to  (jur  very  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  above  Goods  at 

ALL    SEASONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

Our  large  warerooms  and  the  exceptional  facilities  we  have  for  buying  and  selling  immense  quantities,  enable  us  always  to  offer 

-A.    "Vex*37-    Lanrge    Selecbionzu 

in  any  of  the  following  lines: 

Brussels,  Wool.  Tapestry  and  Hemp  Carpets,  Stair  Carpets  and  Stair  Linens.  Linen  Squares,  Wool  Squares.  Kensington 
Squares,  Stair  Oil  Cloths,  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  Linoleums,  Stair  Rods.  Cornice  Poles,  Curtain  Fasteners  of  all  kinds.  Curtains 
in  Lace,  Wool,  Kep,  Silk.  Furniture  Coverings  in  Cretonne,  Plu.'ih,  Damask.  Rep,  Silk.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  Comfort- 
ables, Eider  Down  Quills.  Table  Covers,  Piano  Covers.  Table  Xapery,  Napkins,  D'Oyleys.  Tray  Cloths,  Table  Covers, 
Towels,  ifec,  &c.--everything,  in  fact,  comprised  in  the  words  General  House  Furnishings  as  applied  to  Dry  Goods. 

MANCHESTER,  ROBERTSON  &   ALLISON. 


27  &.  29  KING  STREET, 


SAINT  JOHN,  N.  B. 


RONALD   GILLIS, 

SYDNEY,  C.   B. 

MANrpAm'REn  of 

Patent  School  Desks, 

School  Furniture,  etc. 


Clifton    House, 

7i  /VintfiJ*  I4S  Germain  Sts., 
SAINT  JOHN,  -  -  N.  B. 

A.  N.  PETERS,  Proprietor. 


Ti-liphonM    ('<'miiiumcation.      Heated  by 


Ti-l.-phoDM    ('..I 
ifani  l(irr.iii.-l...ut 


JAUEa  B.  MAT. 


W.  ROBERT  MAT 
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satisfactory  selection  can  be  made  from  the  large 
variety  we  send  out. 

Our  aim  is  to  give  every  one  throughout  the 
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samples. 
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To  Every  Teacher 

"SVliu  ^vill,  during  tlii^  mjnt  li  unly  :^end  u^  the  names  and  post 
office  addresses  of  20  families  (likely  to  appreciate  a  .sample  copy 
of  Progress  and  to  subscribe  for  the  same)  and  SI. 35  in  cash,  we 
will  send  Progress  for  six  months  and  the  10  following  books. 


EAST   LYNNE, 

By  Mrs  Henry  Wood. 

JANE  EYRE, 

By  Charlotte  Bronte. 

VANITY  FAIR, 

By  W,  M.  Thackeray. 
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By  George  Eliot 
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By  Wilkie  Collins. 
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By  Charles  Reade. 


arc  what  we  want,  one  is  as  important  as  the  other.  This  is  the 
greiitest  offer  we  havt;  ever  made.  The  books  are  hand.'soniely 
Ixjund  iu  paper  and  you  cannot  get  them  from  any  book  store 
for  le.ssthan  25or  30cents  each.  We  make  the  offer  in  order  to 
get  the  names  of  people  who  w-onld  probably  like  to  take  Progress. 
We  place  faith  in  your  judgment  and  rely  upon  you  to  choose 
tlie  names  with  care,  avoiding  all  those  who  get  the  paper  now. 
We  are  also  anxious  to  test  the  value  of  an  advertisment  in  this 
jounial. 

EDWARD  S.   CARTER,    Publisher. 

N.  B.  If  you  want  the  books  sent  by  mail  send  14  cents  in  stamps  or 
make  your  iwst  office  order  Si  A'.'.  By  the  way,  we  still  have  that  great 
barttain,  .Mien's  reprint  of  Webster's  liictionai-y,  for  SI  96  or  rather  with 
X>BOGRES.s  for  one  year  for  $3.95,— the  paper  must  go  with  the  book. 
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NEW  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Wide  Awake  (p.  153)— Littell's  Living  Age  (p.  15;S)— Garden 

and  Forest  (p.  155)— Wanted  (p.  156). 

Subscribers  to  the  Eeview  who  are  interested  in 
forestry,  gardeniug,  horticulture  and  kindred  sub- 
jects would  do  well  to  consult  the  advertisement  of 
Garden  and  Forest  on  another  page.  The  cost  of 
this  excellent  weekly  is  S4.00  a  year.  The  Educa- 
Tiox.'i.L  Eeview  and  Garden  and  Forest  will  be  sent 
to  one  address  for  one  year  for  Si  00  in  advance. 
Address  Educatioxal  Eeview,  St.  John,  N.  B. 


Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Brittain 
has  resumed  the  lessons  on  chemistry,  the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  the  Eeview  some  months  since, 
and  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  stimulated  the 
study  of  this  science  in  many  schools.  Mr.  Brittain 
would  be  glad  to  aid  teachers,  without  any  charge, in 
selecting  and  purchasing  chemical  apparatus  at  the 
rates  given  in  the  Eeview  for  October,  1890. 


No  better  evidence  could  be  given, that  the  Uni- 
versity e.xtension  movement  has  achieved  a  great 
success  already  in  St.  John  than  the  fact  that  over 
200  are  now  enrolled  in  the  classes,  and  the  number 
is  steadily  on  the  increase. 
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LECTURES  ON  PSYCHOLOGY  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  teachers  of  Halifax  City,  in  accordance  with 
their  excellent  custom  of  former  years,  are  arranging 
for  a  series  of  lectures  on  subjects  relating  to  their 
professional  work.  They  have  taken  the  lead  in 
what  may  be  called  University  Extension.  They 
have  had  for  several  years  past  courses  of  lectures  on 
Chemistry  from  Prof.  Kennedy,  Botany  from  Prin- 
cipal Creighton  and  Dr.  Lawson,  Zoology  from 
Superintendent  A.  H.  MacKay,  Tonic  Sol-fa  from 
Rev.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Miss  Ryan,  Physics  from 
Dr.  MacUregor  of  Dalhousie  University,  Geology 
from  the  late  Dr.  Honeyman,  Drawing  and  Modelling 
from  Miss  0.  Smith,  of  Truro,  and  Principal  Harvey 
of  the  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design,  Modern 
Languages  from  Professors  Bober  and  Balval,  and 
Elocution  from  Miss  McGarry  of  the  Halifax  Ladies' 
College. 

They  have  now  arranged  for  a  series  of  twelve  lec- 
tures on  Psychology  from  Prof.  Seth  of  Dalhousie 
University.  These  lectures  will  begin  on  Friday  the 
8th  of  January  at  i  p.  m.  For  the  convenience  of 
teachers  they  will  be  delivered  in  the  Halifax  County 
Academy.  They  will  deal  with  the  scope  and  method 
of  Psychology;  the  formal  nature  of  Consciousness; 
the  nature  and  growth  of  Attention;  the  Appercep- 
tive Process;  Perception;  Thought;  Im.<gination;  the 
Feelings;  the  Will.  After  each  lecture  an  oppor- 
tunity will  given  for  questioning  and  discussion.  A 
small  fee  of  $2.50  will  be  charged,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  works  on  philosophy.  Sully's  Teachers' 
Handbook  of  Psychology  is  recommended  in  connec- 
tion with  the  course.  A  written  examination  will  be 
held  at  the  close,  and  certificates  granted  acccording 
to  the  proficiency  shown. 

As  the  Profissor  is  the  ablest  Psychologist  we  have 
in  the  country,  and  as  his  lectures  will  have  special 
reference  to  the  teaching  profession,  we  will  en- 
deavor to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  good  outline  of 
them  in  the  Review. 

In  connection  with  the  psychology,  and  based  upon 
it,  Mrs.  Harriman,  Director  of  the  Halifax  Kinder- 
garten, will  give  a  series  of  lectures  on  Frrpbel's 
system  and  its  relation  to  the  common  schools,  par- 
ticularly to  primary  work.  These  lectures  are  par- 
ticularly meant  for  i)rimary  teachers.  They  will 
illustrate  the  occupations,  songs,  games,  busy  work, 
etc.,  of  the  "  children's  garden,"  as  well  as  note 
many  modern  improvements  of  the  system. 


A  OKKAT  DEAL  of  interesting  matter  intended  for 
the  December  Review  is  crowded  out.  Will  our 
yalned  coDtributors  be  as  brief  as  [possible. 


A  CONSCIENTIOUS  TEACHERS  NOTICE. 

In  the  Grand  Falls'  correspondence  of  the  Sun  of 
November  25th  there  appears  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Richard  Wheeler,  teacher  of  the  Superior  School 
there,  giving  notice  to  the  trustees  of  his  intention 
to  terminate  their  agreement.  His  reasons,  which 
are  tersely  given  and  which  will  enlist  the  sympathy 
of  all  interested  in  progressive  education,  are,  in 
substance,  as  follows: 

1st.  There  is  no  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  trustees. 

2n(l.  There  is  no  interest  displayed  on  the  part  of  the 
parents.  During  a  term's  service  there  was  not  a  visit  to  the 
school  made  by  a  trustee  or  citizen,  save  a  short  business  visit 
by  the  secretary. 

3rd.  That  tlie  indillerence  of  parents  and  school  otHcers 
has  a  natural  effect  upon  the  attendance  and  punctuality  of 
pupils.  Sometimes  the  attendance  of  the  morning  is  double 
that  of  the  afternoon,  and  many  of  the  latter  pupils  bring 
e.vcuses  to  leave  at  recess.  Eight  hundred  and  ninety-four 
of  these  excuses  was  the  legac}'  of  his  predecessor. 

4th,  That  the  school  is  utterly  destitute  of  app  ratus,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  map  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

5th.  That  the  outlook  for  an  ambitious  teacher  is  very 
dismal,  taking  into  consideration,  in  addition  to  the  reasons 
given,  the  fact  that  in  seventeen  years  but  one  pupil  has  been 
fitted  by  the  school  for  the  Normal  School,  and  her  education 
was  not  wholly  acquired  in  the  district. 

This  is  rather  a  strong  arraignment  against  a 
community  like  Grand  Falls,  and  shows  that  the 
benefits  of  our  school  law  have  not  yet  become  ap- 
parent to  its  people.  Mr.  Wheeler  suggests  that  a  i 
little  judicious  pressure  be  exercised  by  the  in6pector,j 
and  we  think  the  suggestion  a  good  one,  as  withou^ 
such  lever  many  districts  quite  as  pretentious 
Grand  Falls  would  be  in  a  similar  state.  For  these, 
courses  of  instruction  and  apparatus  are  prescribed 
in  vain  unless  backed  up  by  mild  compulsion,  such, 
for  instance,  as  withlmKlitig  the  county  fund. 

Any  neglect  or  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  trus- 
tees begets  an  indifference  on  the  part  of  parents, 
which  soon  infects  the  pupils.  No  teacher  can  have 
any  heart  for  his  work  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
such  neglect  and  indifference  as,  judging  from  Mr. 
Wheeler's  letter,  seems  to  exist  at  Grand  Falls. 


Keep  all  your  black  board  surface  in  use.  Many 
good  teachers  have  not  enough.  Black  board  is 
the  right  arm  of  the  school,  yet  how  common  it  is 
to  see  it  used  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  and,  in  some  cases  one  could  almost  say, 
year  after  year,  to  preserve  some  elegant  piece  of 
work.  No  work  should  encumber  the  board  longer 
than  a  week  at  a  time,  except  it  is  being  added  to 
and  used  each  day.  Such  as  a  map  growing  into 
completeness. 
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GRADED   AND   UNGRADED   SCHOOLS. 

Id  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  pupils  of 
thoroughly  graded  schools  must  have  a  great  advan- 
tage over  those  of  a  miscellaneous  school.  In  the 
former  case  the  teacher  may  claim  the  attention  of 
each  pupil  during  the  whole  session.  All  are  sup- 
posed to  be  benefited  by  the  instruction  given  to  each 
one.  But  where  there  are  say  six  grades  each  pupil 
must  be  left  to  work  by  himself  at  least  four  hours 
out  of  the  five;  for  there  can  be  but  little  work  which 
so  many  grades  can  have  in  common.  It  might  be 
expected  that  so  great  difference  of  opportunities 
would  show  corresponding  differences  of  results. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  country  boy  in  the 
miscellaneous  makes  nearly  as  good  progress  as  his 
cousin  in  the  well-graded  school  of  the  city.  The 
fact  is  the  city  boy  labors  under  several  disadvan- 
tages. First,  having  to  pass  through  the  hands  of 
eight  teachers  in  as  many  years,  much  time  is  lost 
before  his  various  teachers  become  acquainted  with 
his  peculiarities.  The  country  boy  is  likely  to  be 
with  the  same  teacher  for  two  or  three  years  at  least. 
Secondly,  the  city  boy  is  helped  at  every  step  of  his 
work,  unless  he  happens  to  have  a  teacher  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability.  But  the  country  boy  is  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  four-lifths  of  his  time.  He 
is  obliged  to  become  his  own  instructor.  He  is  taught 
by  the  teacher  how  to  utilize  his  books  for  that  pur- 
pose, lie  forms  the  habit  of  going  to  books  for  infor- 
mation. He  becomes  self-reliant  and  walks  alone. 
He  forms  a  habit  which  can  be  indulged  after  he 
leaves  school;  for  he  can  always  get  books.  But  the 
city  boy  relies  on  the  continual  help  of  the  teacher, 
and  ceases  to  study  when  he  ceases  to  have  that  help; 
that  is,  when  he  leaves  school.  City  teachers  should 
therefore  be  careful  to  give  only  such  assistance  as 
will  barel}  enable  iLa.  pupils  to  o\eicijiiit;  tht;  diffi- 
culties they  meet.  A  pupil  who  has  not  acquired  the 
habit  in  school  of  using  books  has  missed  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  his  education. 


In  Science  (New  York),  of  November  13th  there  is 
a  recognition  of  the  work  of  Dr.  McGregor,  Ualhousie 
University,  on  "Kinematics  and  Dynamics,"  noticed 
in  Vol.  I.,  p.  179,  of  the  Review.  Professor 
Hoskins,  of  Michigan  University,  referring  to  the 
lack  of  definiteness  in  the  elementary  treatment 
of  the  subjects  of  work  and  energy  in  standard  test- 
books,  refers  to  the  improved  treatment  of  these 
subjects  in  Dr.  McGregor's  work,  which  he  character- 
izes as  "a  book  possessing  many  other  admirable 
features." 


A  POPULAR  APPOINTMENT. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Nova 
Scotia  politicians,  they  are  certainly  entitled  to  be 
accredited  with  a  magnanimity  and  liberality  that 
place  such  vital  interests  as  those  of  education  above 
party  politics  and  sectionalism.  Tnpper  and  Archi- 
bald, leaders  of  opposing  parties,  united  in  framing 
the  Free  School  Actand  founding  the  Normal  School. 
Hon.  P.  C.  Hill,  the  head  of  a  Liberal  government 
at  a  time  when  party  feeling  was  intense,  selected  for 
superintendent  of  education  Dr.  Allison,  whose 
sympathies  and  connections  were  strongly  Conserva- 
tive. The  present  government  has  even  bettered  these 
excellent  precedents  in  the  appointment  of  A.  H. 
MacKay,  who,  though  broad  minded  in  politics,  was 
formerly  held  as  being  more  or  less  in  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition. 

Among  the  avowed  supporters  of  the  government 
there  were  men  eminently  qualified  to  manage  success- 
fully the  educational  affairs  of  the  country;  but  none, 
perhaps,  who  would  be  so  generally  acceptable  to 
thoughtful  educationists.  By  the  appointment  of 
A.  H.  MacKay  every  teacher  in  the  province  feels 
that  his  status  has  been  improved.  One  of  the 
public  school  teachers  has  been  raised  to  the  highest 
position  in  his  profession  —  the  only  consideration 
being  that  he  was  found  to  have  been  diligent  in 
business,  strong  in  action  and  in  the  affectiins  of  his 
co-laborers.  So  far  as  we  have  heard,  the  recent  ap- 
pointment has  received  the  warmest  approbation  of 
all  parties. 


The  new  Superintendent,  therefore,  enters  upon 
his  duties  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
There  are  many  improvements  of  our  educational 
system  awaiting  his  careful  and  immediate  con- 
sideration: 

A  revision  of  our  course  of  study  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  special  committee  for  nearly  two  years. 

The  excellent  work  of  our  County  Academies 
makes  it  possible  and  desirable  to  have  the  Normal 
School  re-organized  and  specialized. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding  a  change 
in  our  school  terms. 

Some  of  our  text-books  are  not  the  best  obtainable 
on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

The  graduates  from  our  academies  should  receive 
diplomas  which  might  entitle  them  to  certain  legal 
privileges. 

Manual  training  and  kindergarten  are  asking  for 
admission  into  our  curriculum,  and  are  offering  to 
become  our  most  powerful    allies  in   the  physical, 
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moral  and  even  intellectual  development  of  our 
pupils. 

Cannot  statistical  tables  be  simplified,  so  that  school 
inspectors  may  be  able  to  spend  more  of  their  time 
in  the  school-rooms  discharging  the  vitally  important 
part  of  their  functions? 

These  and  other  questions,  demanding  an  early 
solution,  will  enable  the  new  Superintendent  to 
utilize  the  large  stores  of  practical  knowledge  gained 
during  an  active  service  in  the  school-room  of 
twenty-three  years,  and  supplemented  by  most  exten- 
sive professional  reading,  much  scientific  work  and 
gome  travel. 


SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS 

To  Dartmouth  belongs  the  honor  of  having  estab- 
lished the  first  School  Savings  Bank  in  the  Atlantic 
Provinces.  Through  the  energy  of  the  late  principal, 
Mr.  II.  S.  Congdon,  this  bank  was  started  early  in 
1888.  The  deposits  for  the  first  year  amounted  to 
S!l,407.  In  1889  there  were  1,133  pupils  enrolled 
with  .$3,135  to  their  credit  in  the  bank.  At  the  end 
of  181)0  the  amount  had  increased  to  .$2,831.  The 
depositors  numbered  450,  having  each  on  an  average 
$0.35. 

The  bank  is  managed,  under  the  direction  of  the 
school  board,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Elliot,  who  receives  for 
this  service  ^GO  a  year.  Deposits  are  received  by 
the  teachers  every  Monday  in  any  amounts  down  to 
one  cent.  A  transfer  to  the  Dominion  Savings  Bank 
takes  place  whenever  any  sum  exceeds  one  dollar. 
Bank  books  are  supplied  free  of  charge.  The  interest 
on  untransferred  balances  is  almost  suHicient  to 
defray  necessary  expenbes. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Dartmouth  school  board  tliat 
life-long  habits  of  thrift  are  acquired  by  the  pupils  at 
an  early  age — that  they  gain  some  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  banking — that  school  attendance  is  greatly 
improved,  no  puj)il  being  allowed  to  deposit  unless 
he  has  been  in  school  four  days  or  more  the  j)reviou8 
week,  and  that  there  is  in  many  instances  a  good 
influence  ujjon  older  members  of  the  family  to  which 
tlie  iiujjil  belongs. 

Savings  banks  can  be  shown  to  be  a  most  elTectivo 
agency  in  the  moral  education  and  social  advance- 
ment of  any  community.  The  greatly  improved 
condition  of  the  common  people  of  the  State  of  Maine 
arising  from  the  adoption  of  prohibitory  liijuor  laws 
was  shown  by  a  most  wonderful  development  of  their 
savings  Itanks.  1"he  economical  and  thrifty  iiabits 
of  the  French  jteasants  enabled  them  in  a  very  short 
time  to  pay  an  enormous  indemnity  to  Germany  at 
t)i9  close  of  the  dis^trous  w^r  pf  1870. 


The  formation  of  habits  so  essential  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  country  and  to  the  happiness  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual  should  be  formed  in  the 
school,  which,  if  it  limits  its  teachings  to  the 
scholastic  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  is  a  very  poor 
affair  indeed.  These  habits  cannot  be  formed  as  the 
result  of  mere  lecturing  by  the  teacher  on  "moral 
and  patriotic  duties,"  especially  if  at  the  same  time 
the  children  are  allowed  freely  to  spend  their  pocket 
money  or  earnings  and  to  gratify  every  j)re6ent  want 
according  to  their  ability.  They  must  be  taught 
self»denial,  the  reserving  of  their  energies  for  great 
and  worthy  objects,  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
future  energies  and  the  pleasures  of  pecuniary  inde- 
pendence. 

For  the  great  mass  of  children  this  can  be  done 
nowhere  as  well  as  in  the  school  and  will  not  be  done 
unless  there. 

We  would  recommend  cities  like  St.  John  and 
Halifax  to  lose  no  time  in  making  a  thorough  study 
of  this  subject,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  they  will 
follow  the  example  'so  worthily  set  by  Dartmouth. 
The  Educational  Review  will  be  happy  to  give 
detailed  information  about  the  working  of  the  system. 


UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
what  Prof.  J.  B.  Hall,  of  the  Truro  Normal  School, 
has  to  say  on  the  above  subject  in  a  letter  to  the 
Colchester  Sun.  After  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
nature  of  the  movement  be  makes  some  recommenda- 
tions which  we  cordially  endorse.  There  are  gentle- 
men in  Truro  whose  teaching  of  some  of  the 
subjects  named  would  be  endorsed  by  any  of  our 
colleges  or  universities.  For  other  subjects  lecturers 
might  easily  be  secured  from  Halifa.x  or  elsewhere. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  abler  psychologist  in  the 
Dominion  than  Professor  Seth  of  Dalhousie  College. 
Professor  Russell  of  the  Halifax  Manual  Training 
School  is  the  only  man  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces  who 
could  satisfactorily  deal  with  his  subject.  For  the 
department  of  physics,  particularly  electricity.  Dr. 
J.  G.  MacGrcgor  would  be  a  necessity.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  professor 
refers  for  which  no  teachers  could  be  found  in  the 
Atlantic  Provinces.  Let  a  beginning  be  made.  It 
will  certainly  be  a  success.  Other  i)laces  will  follow 
the  example  and  much  good  will  be  done: 

Thf  niuvfiiu-iit  ii)p|)r<ipriiiti'ly  calli'd  University  Extension 
hail  its  orij^in  in  En<,'liind  nearly  a  qiiiirter  of  a  century 
ago.  Such  renowned  educational  centres  as  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge and  London  L'uivcrsitics  attempted  to  carry  the 
learning  of  the  colleges  to  the  people.     IiCading  men  from 
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those  institutions  were  sent  to  the  cities  and  towns  to  con- 
duct classes  in  university  subjects. 

In  this  way,  university  extension  has  spread  and  popu- 
larized itself  in  England  until  it  has  become  a  recognized 
institution,  doing  a  work  little  less  important  than  is  done 
at  the  great  centres  of  learning  themselves. 

The  feature  of  the  university  extension  movement,  which 
especially  merits  public  approval,  is  that  it  is  adapted  to  be 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  whole  people  at  the  least  possible 
cost.  The  college  or  university  has  a  definite  locus,  and 
from  the  nature  of  things  only  a  limited  number  able  to 
spend  four  or  five  years  within  its  walls. 

The  University  extension  movement  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it  both  to  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  It  brings  the 
teacher  face  to  face  with  the  people  and  practical  life.  The 
teacher  is  forced  to  revise  his  methods  and  matter  in  order 
to  adapt  them  to  the  wants  of  active  men  and  women 
engaged  in  the  affairs  of  every  day  life.  Many  of  these 
courses  of  lectures  could  be  given  in  the  afternoon  or  even- 
ing in  order  to  accommodate  all  who  wish  to  attend.  The 
fees  would  be  small  as  the  chief  expenses  are  for  rooms, 
light,  stationery  and  books. 

Truro  affords  superior  facilities  for  the  introduction  of  the 
university  extension.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  the  seat  of  the 
Provincial  Normal  and  Agricultural  Schools,  and  one  of  the 
best  county  academies  in  the  Province.  A  large  number  of 
young  men  and  women  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  an 
opportunity  to  improve  the  long  winter  evenings,  if  an  op- 
portunity was  presented,  which  would  prove  at  once  pleasant 
and  profitable. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  would  it  not  be  well  to 
invite  gentlemen  to  prepare  a  course  of  say  six  to  ten  lec- 
tures to  begin  early  in  January.  Let  me  suggest  a  few 
subjects,  some  of  which  might  be  included  in  a  course  of 
study  by  teachers  and  professional  men  of  Truro : 

History  of  English  Literature. 

Study  of  English  Authors. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. 

Natural  Sciences  with  Laboratory. 

Applied  Mathematics. 

History  of  Education. 

Psychology. 

Comparative  Religions. 

Civics  —  International  Law,  Commercial  Law,  Temper- 
ance, Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Meteorology,  Electricity. 

Art  in  Relation  to  House  Decoration. 

Theory  of  Music. 

Sanitation. 

Manual  Training. 

Kindergarten  in  its  Relation  to  the  School  and  Family. 

Comparison  of  the  Constitutions  of  Canada  and  United 
States. 

These  subjects  are  intended  to  be  suggestive  rather  than 
exhaustive.  Even  three  or  four  courses  that  could  be  easily 
popularized  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  instructors  and  class. 
".Vithout  entering  into  details,  I  think  I  have,  in  a  general 
way,  made  the  outline  of  this  scheme  understood,  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  subjects  may  receive  such  consideration 
as  will  bear  fruit  in  immediate  acUon. 


For  the  Review.] 

Local  Natural  Histories 


A  Need. 


Everyone,  excepting  only  the  students  of  the 
flowering  plants,  who  has  ever  made  any  attempt  to 
study  the  natural  history  of  our  Atlantic  Provinces, 
has  had  to  face  at  the  outset  one  difBculty  so  great  as 
to  be  very  discouraging  if  not  quite  insuperable. 
That  ditficulty  is  the  almost  total  lack  of  accessible 
works  which  can  be  taken  as  guides  in  the  study  of 
our  animal  and  plant  life.  We  do  not  refer  to  guides 
to  anatomical  or  physiological  study,  for  of  such  there 
are  plenty,  and  good  ones  too;  but  the  rather  we 
mean,  works  which  will  bear,  to  the  remainder  of  our 
plants  and  to  all  of  our  animals,  perhaps  even  to  our 
minerals  and  rocks,  soiuewhat  the  same  relation  that 
Gray's  Manual  bears  to  our  flowering  plants. 

But  the  latter  comparison  after  all  only  poorly 
expresses  our  meaning.  For  Gray's  Manual  tells  too 
little  and  at  the  same  time  too  much,  for  a  useful 
local  natural  history;  too  little  because  it  is  a  guide 
to  anatomy  and  classification  only  and  tells  us  nothing 
of  what  men  have  learned  of  the  habits,  uses,  relations 
to  surroundings  and  each  other  of  plants — in  a  word 
of  their  lives;  too  much,  because  we  have  to  pay  for, 
to  carry  about  and  to  select  our  own  from  among 
descriptions  of  many  plants  in  which  for  the  time  we 
have  no  interest.  No  defense  of  this  seemingly 
narrow  view  is  needed;  it  has  the  suppoit  of  some  of 
the  best  living  observers  and  thinkers  and  can  be 
shown  to  have  its  firm  foundation  in  the  nature  of  the 
study  as  well  as  in  the  powerful  logic  of  expediency. 
That  there  is  need  for  these  local  natural  histories, 
all  who  know  the  conditions,  must  admit.  The  people 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  practically  shut  out 
from  the  possibility  of  knowing  thoroughly  their  own 
animals  and  most  of  their  plants;  and  a  scheme  of 
education  which  does  not  take  account  of  this  fact,  is 
immensely  distant  from  logical  completeness.  On 
the  other  hand  the  splendid  influences  of  a  good 
scientific  manual  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of 
expert  botanists  in  the  provinces;  these  have  had 
Gray's  Manual  for  a  guide;  but  of  zoologists  there  are 
very  few,  and  hardly  any  of  the  many  branches  of 
zoology  have  even  one  student,  for  to  the  zoologists 
no  such  guides  are  available. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  sketch  the  requisites  of  a  good 
local  natural  history.  For  convenience,  both  of  prepa- 
ration and  use,  each  natural  division  of  the  animal 
or  vegetable  kingdom  should  be  treated  in  a  separate 
volume.  Each  should  be  prepared  by  a  specialist, 
though  all  should  be  upon  the  same  plan  and  care- 
fully edited  by  a  competent  naturalist  to  secure  this 
desirable  uniformity.     Each  should   treat  only  our 
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own  species,  such  as  actually  have  been  or  almost 
certainly  will  be  found  in  these  provinces,  and  the 
work  should  be  for  all  three  combined,  for  from  a 
natural  history  standpoint  the  three  are  one.  Each 
volume  should  be  prefaced  by  such  a  sketch  of  the 
anatomy,  habits,  etc.,  of  the  group  as  a  whole,  as  will 
suffice  for  the  clear  understanding  of  the  contents  of 
the  work,  and  no  more;  further  information  of  this 
sort  can  be  found  elsewhere.  Each  volume  should 
contain  a  k^y  to  the  species,  so  that  one  cm  bo 
identified  as  easily  and  quickly  as  possible,  for  very 
many  would  use  the  work  for  this  purpose  only,  and 
the  scientific  ones  will  get  the  scientific  detail  without 
being  forced  to  it  by  a  key,  and  each  should  have  a 
bibliography  containing  the  titles  of  these  standard 
works  which  treat  more  fully  of  each  division  of  the 
subject.  Then  should  come  an  account  of  each 
species,  under  which  there  should  be  treated  the  fol- 
lowing topics: 

(1.)  Namen.  These,  some  people  who  should  know  better, 
pretend  to  despise  the  study  of.  But  not  only  is  the  name 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  ii  further  acquaintance  with  a 
plant  or  animal,  or  to  communicate  with  others  about  it,  or 
to  finding  out  what  men  have  discovered  and  written  about 
it;  but  it  is  also  to  many  a  pleasure  in  itself.  It  is  surely 
as  legitimate  a  pleasure  to  have  a  wide  speaking  acquaint- 
ance among  plants  or  animals  as  among  men,  and  if  the 
acquaintance  ripens  into  some  friendship,  so  much  the 
better;  but  it  is  not  a  bad  end  in  itself. 

Our  natural  history  should  give  (a)  that  full  scientific 
name  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  latest  conservative 
authority;  (b)  a  synonymy  just  full  enough  to  allow  other 
local  works  to  be  understood;  (c)  the  common  names  by 
which  it  is  known,  widely  and  locally;  (d)  vernacular, 
Acadian  French  and  Iiulian  names;  all  these  expressed  con- 
cisely and  yet  withtmt  confusion,  by  tricks  of  typography. 

(II.)  Dintriliiilion.  In  general  terms  thould  be  e.Npressed 
concisely  (a)  its  habitat  and  range  over  the  world  in  general, 
(b)  its  habitat  and  exact  range  iu  our  three  provinces,  in- 
cluding its  relative  abundance  and  exact  localities  where 
very  scarce. 

(III.)  Descrijition,  This  .should  always  be  two-fold;  (a) 
one  scientifically  coniplttc  and  technical,  as  are  those  in 
Gray's  Man\ial,  family,  generic  and  specific,  each  in  its 
proper  plate  in  the  .systeni ;  and  (b)  a  concise  popular  des- 
cription which  all  can  recognize,  at  least  for  the  more  com- 
mon forms. 

(IV.)  Jltibitn.  Very  few  indeed  are  the  books  anywhere 
which  properly  treat  this  division  of  the  subject.  Plants, 
as  well  ax  animals,  should  be  treated  us  living  beings,  with 
needs  like  ourselves  of  adapting  themselves  to  their  surround- 
ings, and  with  peculiarities  of  structure  to  enable  them  to 
do  it.  This  is  the  key-note  of  our  whole  system  of  scientific 
natural  history  leaching,  that  structure  and  habit  are  insep- 
arably linked,  change  but  together,  and  mutually  determine 
each  other.  The  importance  of  this  principle  has  only  of 
late  years  been  fully  recognized. 


(V.)  JI!u.itratio7i.  Of  the  principal  forms,  good  figures 
should  be  given.  Fortunately  good  processes  of  reproducing 
pictures  are  becoming  cheap.  The  less  important  forms  do 
not  need  them,  as  they  can  be  described  by  comparison  with 
the  more  important. 

(VI.)  Economies.  By  this  is  meant  the  relation  of  a  species 
to  man's  good  or  injury.  Forms  important  for  food,  in 
medicine,  in  the  arts,  etc.,  should  be  fully  treated  with 
references  to  technical  works  on  the  subject ;  and  so  also 
should  these  that  are  poisonous  or  otherwise  injurious. 

(VII  )   Interesting  liistorienl  or  other  Joenl  iissncwtion»,  etc. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  a  work  upon 
this  plan,  even  if  treating  of  a  very  small  group,  would 
be  bulky  and  otherwise  tiresome.  In  reality  it  would 
not  be  so;  thus  the  great  majority  of  wild  animals 
and  i)lants  have  but  a  single  scientific  and  no  common 
names,  no  uses  to  man,  no  historical  or  other  import- 
ant associations,  and  we  know  nothing  of  their  habits. 
Hence  this  great  majority  would  receive  necessarily 
but  brief  treatment.  At  the  same  time  this  very 
brevity  would  prove  a  stimulus  by  showing  how  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

Katuial  histories  upon  this  plan  are  not  an  exjieri- 
ment  altogether,  for  England  and  other  European 
countries  have  them,  and  not  only  are  they  of  the 
very  highest  value  to  all  scientific  men,  but  they 
make  possible  among  the  people  the  study  of  nature 
in  its  most  favorable  aspect.  In  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces, the  series  proposed  above  must  have  ecjually 
beneficent  results. 

If  it  appears  that  such  works  would  tell  too  much 
and  thus  remove  an  incentive  to  original  study,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  answer  that  from  the  earliest  times, 
good  natural  histories  have  stimulated  the  highest 
kind  of  scientific  study,  and  the  better  and  more 
complete  they  are.  the  more  marked  and  excellent 
has  been  their  inlluence  in  tiiis  direction. 

We  do  not  overlook  the  objections  to  our  plan; 
they  are  altogether  of  a  practical  nature.  It  is  true, 
the  cost  would  be  great;  but  there  are  three  provinces 
to  bear  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  get  tlicm  well- 
written;  but  there  are  men  in  the  provinces  to-day 
fully  capable  of  preparing  some  of  tiiem,  and  in  lime 
there  will  come  others.  It  fact,  it  is  chielly  a  question 
of  money;    if   this   were  sujiplicd,    the   rest   would 

follow.  W.   F.  0.\NONO. 


A  Christmas  Prayer. 

O  Lordl  who  wast  n  little  child  like  me, 
Make  mc  a  holy  child,  like  Thee. 
All  my  life  long  a  simple  child  to  be, 
For  such  the  Father's  face  can  see. 

—  Wide- Awake 
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For  the  Rkview.1 

Practical  Chemistry. 

J.  BuiTTAiN,  Normal  School,  Fredericton. 

Lesson  VI. 

(Continued  from  February.  1891.) 

The  formula  HCl  denotes,  strictly,,  one  molecule  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas.  But,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
it  is  customary  to  use  the  formula  as  an  abbreviation 
of  the  name  of  the  substance  whose  molecule  it 
represents. 

We  may  say,  then,  tliat  at  our  last  lesson  we 
mingled  in  water  some  HCl  and  KOII,  and  that  the 
water  was  found  thereafter  to  contain  a  substance 
differing  from  either.  If  we  evaporate  the  water  this 
substance  will  remain  as  a  white  solid  resembling 
common  salt.  It  has  been  found  by  chemists  to  be  a 
compound  of  sodium  and  chlorine.  Its  name  is 
potassium  chloride  and  its  formula  KCl.  From  its 
resemblance  to  common  salt  it  is  called  a  salt.  Since 
the  water  contained  neither  K  nor  CI,  the  salt  must 
have  been  formed  by  the  metal  K  of  the  KOH  combin- 
ing with  the  CI  of  the  IICl,  thus  taking  the  place  of 
the  H  in  the  acid.  By  careful  weighing  it  would  be 
found  that  the  quantity  ot  water  had  slightly  in- 
creased. This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  the  displaced  H  of  the  acid  took  the  place  o. 
the  K  in  combining  with  OH  of  KOH  forming  HOH 
or  HjO;  which  is  water.  It  will  be  noticed  that  not 
an  atom  was  lost;  only  a  re-arrangement  of  the  atoms 
took  place. 

We  may,  therefore,  express  the  re-action  thus: 
Base    +  Acid  =  Salt  +  Water 
or,  KOH  -f  HCl  =  KCl  -f  H^O 

Dissolve  a  small  piece  of  caustic  soda  (sodium 
hydrate,  NaOH)  in  water.  Taste  the  solution  and 
test  it  with  litmus  paper.  It  will  turn  reddened 
litmus  back  to  blue.  Tlii.-;,  with  its  pungent  taste, 
will  convince  you  that  NaOH,  like  KOH,  is  a  base. 
The  chemical  change  by  which  the  red  litmus  was 
turned  blue  is  called  a  basic  or  alkaline  re-action. 
Dip  the  same  litmus  into  a  solution  of  the  acid  HCl. 
It  becomes  red  again.  An  acid  re-action  took  place. 
Now  carefully  mix  the  two  solutions  till  the 
mixture  gives  neither  a  basic  nor  an  acid  re-action. 
Taste  the  mixture.  You  perceive  an  unmistakable 
taste  of  common  salt. 

The  metal  sodium  of  the  base  has  exchanged  places 
with  the   hydrogen  of  the  acid,  just  as   the  metal 
potassium  did  in  the  preceding  experiment,  thus: 
Base     +  Acid  =  Salt  (common)  +  Water 
or,  NaOH  +  HCl  =  NaCl  -f  H.,0 

You  will  now  begin  to  suspect  that  the  metal  of  a 
base  has  a  tendency  to  replace  the  hydrogen  of  acids. 


Taste  and  test  with  litmus  some  aqua  ammonia 
(Ammonium  hydrate,  NH,,OII).  Its  pungent  taste 
and  basic  re-action  will  show  you  that  it  is  a  base. 
Mix  the  solution,  a.^;  in  the  preceding  experiments, 
with  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  (hydric  sulphate, 
H„SOj).  This  is  a  very  corrosive  acid.  If  the 
experimenter  should  get  any  of  it  on  his  face,  or  in 
his  eyes,  the  consequences  would  probably  be  serious. 
In  making  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  should 
always  be  slowly  poured  or  dropped  into  the  water. 
If  the  water  be  poured  ujjon  the  acid  an  explosion  is 
liable  to  occur.  There  is  no  risk,  however,  if  the 
danger  be  kept  in  mind  and  reasonable  care  be  taken. 
The  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  will  be  found  to  have 
a  very  sour  taste  and  a  strongly  acid  re-action.  In 
tasting  solutions  merely  touch  your  tongue  with  a 
drop  of  the  mixture. 

Mingle  the  acid  solution  with  the  base  as  before 
until  you  obtain  a  mixture  which  \&netdral  to  litmus. 
The  re-action  in  this  case  is  as  follows: 

Base  +  Acid       =  Salt  +  Water 

or,  3(NH,0H)  +  H„SO,  =  (NHJ„SO,   +  3H„0. 

Mix  solutions  of  NH^jOH  and  HCl.  The  re-action 
is:  Base  +  Acid  =  Salt        +  Water 

or,  NH^OH  -f  HCl  =  NH.Cl  -f  H^O 

You  will  notice  that  we  have  always  obtained,  by 
mixing  an  acid  and  a  base,  a  salt  and  water. 

Notice,  too,  that  the  group  of  atoms  NH,,  acted, 
in  the  last  two  experiments,  like  the  metals  did  in 
the  preceding  ones.  It  took  the  place  of  the  hydro- 
gen in  the  acids,  thus  forming  salts.  The  group 
NH^  did  not  break  up,  but  behaved  like  a  single 
element.  Such  a  group  of  atoms  is  called  a  compound 
radical.  And  since  NH^  acts  like  a  metal  it  is  called 
a  positive  radical  and  is  named  like  a  metal,  ammon- 
ium. The  group  OH  also  remains  intact  while  the 
metal  deserts  it  and  hydrogen  takes  its  place,  form- 
ing with  OH  the  compound  substance,  water.  OH 
is  another  compound  radical.  It  is  named  hydroxyl 
from  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  Since  it 
does  not  act  like  a  metal  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
negative  radical. 

Compare  the  formulas  for  the  different  bases  we 
have  used,  KOH.  NaOH,  NH^OH.  Each  consists 
of  a  metal  (NH^  is  equivalent  to  a  metal)  and  OH. 
A  base,  then,  is  a  compound  substance,  consisting  of 
a  metal  (or  positive  radical)  in  combination  with 
hydroxyl  and  having  usually  a  pungent  taste  and  a 
basic  or  alkaline  re-action. 

Compare  the  formulas  for  the  acids,  HCl,  HjSOj, 
HNO3.  They  all  contain  hydrogen.  There  is  no 
metal  in  any  of  them.  Ci  is  a  negative  element. 
The  groups  SO4  and  NO3  acted  like  negative  elements 
in  not  breaking  up,  but  combining  with  the  metals 
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which  replaced  the  hydrogen  to  form  a  salt.     They 
may  be  considered  as  negative  radicals. 

An  acid,  then,  is  a  compound  substance,  consisting 
of  hydrogen  and  a  negative  element  or  radical.  It 
commonly  has  a  sour  tast*"  and  an  acid  re-action. 
Compare  the  formulas  of  the  salts,  KCl,  NaCl, 
(NHJjSOj,  KHjCl.  Each  contains  a  metal  or  a 
radical  equivalent  to  one.  A  salt  is  a  compound  sub- 
stance, consisting  of  a  metal  and  a  negative  clement 
or  radical  other  than  hydroxyl.  It  may  be  produced 
by  mixing  an  acid  and  a  base. 


Ki.r  the  Rkview.] 

Notes  for  Teaching  Music  by  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 

FlKTKENTH   PaPEU. 

When  the  class  can  sing  correctly  ds,  dds,  dsd', 
d'sd,  dS|d  to  different  keys,  it  is  probably  time  to 
teach  Me.  Revise  the  mental  effects  of  d  and  s;  then  let 
the  class  point  out  Me  when  the  teacher  sings  to  lah. 
Bring  out  by  contrast  the  mental  effect  of  the  qu'et, 
soothing  Me.  Then  the  teacher  may  pattern  softly 
and  carefully  the  tones  dsm,  singing  them  to  lah 
and  ask  the  pupils  to  copy  them.  The  class,  as  a 
whole,  may  fail.  If  one  sing  the  notes  correctly,  that 
j)upil  may  be  asked  to  sing  them  as  a  pattern  to  the 
class.  If  the  Me  is  not  taken  correctly  after  two  or 
three  attempts,  then  the  class  needs  more  drill  on  the 
notes  d  and  a. 

dsd,  dssd,  dsd'sd,  d'ds,  ddssdd,  ds^d. 
Take  these  from  the  manual  signs,  pointing  to  the 
notes  the  teacher  has  put  on  the  board  in  red  and 
yellow,  and  also  writing  the  notes  of  such  phnises 
in  a  line,  and  the  Me  may  be  again  tried  ne.tt  lesson. 
.Me  is  easiest  sung  when  d  and  s  are  heard,  or  if  not 
heard  are  ringing  in  the  pupil's  mind  and  ear.  Ff 
the  teachercan  divide  the  class  into  three  sections  and 
get  one  outside  section  to  sing.d,  the  other  s,  ilieu 
the  section  between  these  two  will  probably  sing  Me 
correctly  when  they  hear  d  and  s  sounding  around 
them.  The  teacher  can  afford  to  spend  some  time  in 
getting  this  tone  correctly.  As  soon  as  the  j)upils 
sing  it  correctly  to  lah,  write  the  name  of  the  tone  in 
blue  chalk  between  Uoh  and  Sob  and  a  little  nearer 
,Soh.  Then  let  the  pu])il3  sing  after  pattern  to  the 
tone  names.  Such  phrases  as  these  may  now  be  sung 
from  the  manual  sings,  pointing  on  the  modulator 
and  from  the  exercise  written  on  the  board.  It  is 
well  to  get  each  phrase  sung  to  lah  as  well  !is  to  the 
tune  names. 

dsm,    dssmd,     denismd,    d'smd,    smsd. 
Only  when  these  are  sung  with  confidence  ask  the 
pupils  to  sing  from  pattern  m,  ascending  from  d  to 
8.     Introduce   it  in    this  phrase:    demmdmsnid. 


Then  such  phrases  as  these  may  be  pointed: 
d'smd,  dmsd',.    dmsmd, 

dmdsm,  ddmmssmmdd. 

Some  teachers  think  that  it  is  easier  to  sing  d  ms 
than  dsm;  but  after  trying  with  several  different 
classes  the  teacher  will  find  that  the  former  is  more 
difficult. 

As  soon  as  the  class  has  learned  the  Me  the  child- 
ren should  be  taught  a  few  simple  songs  and  rounds 
containing  only  notes  of  the  D  chord. 

Teach,  then,  the  more  difficult  intervals  of  the  first 
step  by  pattern.  Let  the  teacher  sing  these  intervals, 
making  the  hand  signs,  and  then  pointing  them  on 
the  first  step  modulator  containing  only  the  notes  of 
this  stej).     These  intervals  are: 

d'm,    md',    S|m,    ms,,    sm,    ms. 

If  the  teacher  find  that  the  class  sing  incorrectly  a 
tone  which  has  been  given  correctly  in  an  earlier  part 
of  an  exercise  when  all  the  notes  are  written  in  one 
color,  he  may  help  them  over  the  difficulty  by  re- 
minding the  pupils  of  the  mental  effect  of  the  note, 
say  m,  and  dealing  further  with  it  thus  in  such  a 
phrase  as 

d  s  m  d  m  m  ds  md. 

Suppose  the  first  and  second  m  has  been  sung  cor- 
rectly, but  not  the  third.  Put  out  all  the  four  and 
write  them  again,  but  with  blue  chalk,  reminding  the 
class  that  in  each  case  it  is  the  same  tone. 

In  writing  music  on  the  blackboard  it  will  help  the 
pupils  if  one  color  be  used  for  the  accent  marks  and 
other  time  marks,  and  a  different  color  for  the  letter 
notes.  This  will  be  found  very  helpful  in  teaching 
the  different  time  rhythms. 

In  these  no  tune  difficulty  should  be  presented 
until  the  form  is  mastered.  But  variety  may  be 
obtained  by  using  in  turn  d,  m  and  8,  and  further, 
these  may  be  combiucd  in  one  exercise  without  pre- 
senting any  difficulty  of  tune,  when  taken  in  a  certain 
fixed  order.  This  will  have  the  further  advantage  of 
impressing  these  important  tones  on  the  ear  and  on 
the  mind. 


-I  m 


-|m 


d  I  d  :-| 
m  I  d  :-| 
m  I  d  :-| 
8     |d:-j 


1.  I  d:—  I  d    :d    I  d: 

2.  I  d  :—  I  m  :  m  I  8  ; 

3.  !  8  :—  I  m  :8     |  d: 

4.  I  d  : —  I  m  :8    |  8 
Tench  first  the  form  in  1, 

familiar   order   of  tones   in   2  and  finish   with  lines 
similar  to  ■')  and  4. 

Variety  in   three   pulse  measure  may  be   wrought 
out  as  in  these  lines: 


take  it  next  with  the 


1  |d:d:d|m:m:m|8:s 

2  I  d:— :  d  |  m:— :m  |  s:— 

3  I  d: — :  d  |  m  : — :  m  |  s: — 

4  I  d: — : —  |  m:  m  :  m  |  s: — 


8  I  m :  m :  m  |  d :  d 
8  I  m  : — :  m  I  d: — 
—  I  m: — :m  |  d: — 
8  I  m:  m:m  I  d: — 
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With  a  little  ingenuity  much  variety  may  be  intro- 
ducedinto  these  five  measures.  The  teacher  can  greatly 
interest  the  class  by  alternately  singing  the  line  and 
then  asking  a  pupil  to  alter  the  exercise  to  what  he 
has  sung,  and  then  altering  the  line  and  asking  the 
class  to  sing  it  as  now  written. 

Four  pulse  measure  can  be  treated  similarly,  and 
one  pulse,  two  pulse,  three  and  four  pulse  notes  can 
be  used. 

Teachers  often  ask  how  far  a  class  of  a  certain 
grade  may  be  taken.  I  think  the  answer  is  as  far  as 
they  can  go  with  interest  and  intelligently.  Of  a  boy 
of  seven  years  and  seven  months,  his  father  writes: 
"  His  ear  in  music  is  altogether  acquired;  he  has  no 
gift  or  talent  with  respect  to  memory  or  ear  and  he 
has  no  ruling  passion  for  music  born  in  him.  He 
cannot  bear  praise;  his  chief  satisfaction  is  to  carry 
out  my  ideas."  This  boy  has  passed  the  examinations 
for  the  Junior,  Elementary  and  Intermediate  certifi- 
cates. At  the  age  of  five  and  a  half  years  he  wished 
to  study  harmony,  but  as  his  father  did  not  wish  him 
to  get  any  formal  brain  work  before  the  age  of  seven, 
he  was  only  allowed  to  begin  at  that  age. 

This  should  be  considered  satisfactory  for  Grade,  I. 

1,  Sing  to  the  examiner's  pointing  such  exercises 
as  these : 

1.  dmdsmsd'smsd      2.  dS|dmsmdsdS|d 
3.  dsmdmsdsS|S|d       4.  dsmddssmd'sd. 

2.  Imitate,  without  naming  the  notes,  such  phrases 
as  the  following  when  sung  to  lah: 

dmds,         dsmd,  smdd,  smsd, 

ddms,         smdd,         smmd,         dssm. 

3.  Sing  to  words  one  of  three  prepared  simple, 
appropriate  school  songs. 

4.  Sing  a  time  test  with  only  one  and  two  pulse 
notes  in  two  or  three  pulse  measure. 


Mr.  D.  W.  Evans,  Music  Instructor  to  the  Hud- 
dersfleld  School-board,  asked  by  circular  the  leading 
professors  of  music  in  his  town: 

"  Have  you,  as  conductors,  choir-masters,  teachers 
of  pianoforte,  violin,  etc.,  noticed  any  increase  of 
readiness  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  pupils  who 
iiave  been  through  a  Tonic  Sol-fa  course  in  the  board 
schools?" 

The  professors,  to  the  number  of  thirty-one,  replied 
promptly:  none  had  a  word  against  Tonic  Sol-fa;  all 
spoke  highly  of  its  results.  These  are  some  of  the 
answers: 

"  I  notice  the  greater  ease  with  which  pupils  read 
music  at  sight."  "  Tonic  Sol-fa  singers  are  the  best 
readers."  "It  is  decidedly  easier  to  get  a  violin  pupil 
on  if  he  has  had  musical  training  in  the  day  school." 
"  Tonic  Sol-faists  make   the  best  staff  notationists." 


"  From  the  marvellous  manner  in  which  the  boys 
sing  from  the  old  notation,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  choir-masters  of  Huddersfield  owe 
you  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude." 

These  writers  are  not  Sol-faists  and  most  of  the 
thirty-one  writers  refer  to  work  in  the  old  notation. 
James  Axdersox. 

Corrections.— Page  121,  2nd  column,  line  36,  read  '*tbe  time." 

Page  1'ii,  1st  column,  line  54,  read  ".^.)und  ai,  dms." 

For  the  Revtew.1 

The  Study  of  French. 
Havi-.ig  been  asked  by  Dr.  Harrison,  as  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  lay  my  views  upon  the 
teaching  of  French  before  him   on  paper,  I  beg  to 
offer  the  following  remarks: 

First,  That  any  teaching  which  lays  continually 
more  stress  upon  points  of  grammar  than  upon 
familiarity  with  words  and  sentences  is  not  recom- 
mendable,  is  not  even  natural,  and  is  especially 
unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  students  in  Canada 
where  we  may  at  any  moment  fall  in  with  French 
speakers. 

Secondly,  That  a  knowledge  of  words  and  phrases 
and  of  French,  as  it  is  used  in  the  ordinary  relations 
of  life,  is  best  acquired  by  plentiful  reading  of  easy 
books,  especially  of  story-books. 

Thirdly,  That  for  this  purpose  some  easy  story- 
bo  k,  novel,  or  book  of  extracts  (as  interesting  in  its 
subject-matter  as  possible)  should  be  chosen,  with  a 
glossary  of  words  at  the  end  to  save  the  trouble  of 
using  a  dictionary. 

Fourthly,  That  a  very  little  study  of  the  grammar 
is  sufficient  to  launch  a  pupil  into  an  easy  French 
text.  Practically  all  he  requires  to  know  is  the 
declens'on  of  nouns,  of  adjectives,  and  the  conjugation 
of  the  regular  verb.  The  conjugation  of  the  irregular 
verbs  can  best  be  learned  by  hunting  them  up  in  a 
grammar  according  as  they  are  met  with. 

Fifthly,  That  to  learn  the  bare,  dry  rules  of  gram- 
mar apart  from  their  connection  with  the  text  of 
some  interesting  book  is  drudgery  for  nothing.  One 
of  my  students  told  me  that  she  spent  her  third  year 
at  French  in  school  •'  learning  verbs."  Needless  to 
say  she  had  forgotten  the  verbs  and  knew  nothing  else. 

I  should  recommend,  then,  plenty  of  French  read- 
ing and  easy  and  interesting  books — not  "instructive" 
ones,  but  interesting.  I  would  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  such  books  as  the  "  Progressive  French 
Reader,"  school  series,  published  by  Drysdale,  and 
Darey's  "  Lectures  Franoaises,"  and  I  would  insist 
upon  the  truth  that  French  idioms  and  French  modes 
of  thought,  and  to  a  considera'ile  extent  French 
grammar,  can  only  be  learned  through  the  reading 
of  numerous — not  necessarily  difficult — French  texts. 
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For  the  RimEw] 

Can  We  Do  Without  D  Teachers? 

It  is  more  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  few  facts 
concerning  D  teachers,  gathered  in  one  inspectoral 
district,  than  of  answering  the  above  question  that  this 
is  written.  Looking  at  the  large  proportion  of  them 
in  the  district  under  consideration,  two-fifths  of  its 
teaching  force  being  D's,  one  would  say  that  their 
presence  is  veryneces?ar_v;  looking  at  the  low  scholastic 
requirements  of  those  doing  such  a  large  portion  of 
our  educational  work,  it  must  be  a  serious  evil.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  novice  who  is  using 
a  D  license  as  one  rung  of  the  ladder  of  her  attain- 
ments, but  a  great  deal  against  the  one  who  is  employ- 
ing this  slender  thread  as  her  whole  support.  Twenty 
who  were  teaching  five  years  ago  on  a  U  license  are 
still  employed,  with  no  higher  grade,  nor  an  effort  to 
get  one,  while  fifteen  have  got  C.  The  remainder 
have  left  the  profession.  Of  the  D's  emjiloyed  last 
last  term: 

10  were  tt-achiDg  their  first  term. 
12     "  "  ■•        year. 

'J  liad  been  teaching    IJi  years. 
17        ••  ■■         3 

8        "  "  214     " 

8        ■'  ••  3        " 

.".        ■■  ■■  -AVi     " 

1         "  "4 

0        '•  ••  4J^     " 

7        "  "  .5 


1  "  "6 

2  '■  "7 

3  '■  "8 

4  "  ■■  9 
1  •'  "  13 
1  "  "        1.5 

Tlie  rest  undetermined. 

Then  in  that  five  years  a  number  of  sections  have 
employed  none  but  D's,  while  in  many  cases  D's  have 
succeeded  C'a.  Now  think  of  the  condition  of  the 
young  people  of  a  section  that  have  been  taught  for 
five  years  by  a  D  teacher,  that  liad  neither  energy 
nor  ambition  to  try  for  a  higher  license.  Think,  also, 
of  such  a  school,  after  a  long  struggle,  turning  out  a 
D  from  its  pupils,  who  goes  to  a  neighboring  section 
to  succeed  a  (.),  because  she  is  cheaper. 

I  know  1)  teachers  who  are  doing  good  work,  as 
there  are  some  Cs  who  are  doing  the  reverbe;  but 
some  are  only  killing  time  and  the  mental  force  of 
their  pupils.  If  a  teacher  is  doing  good  work  with  a 
D  license  she  will  be  more  of  a  success  and  a  greater 
l)0wer  in  the  section  with  a  C.  It  docs  not  take  a 
great  effort  to  step  from  D  to  C.  Let  every  D  who 
reads  this  at  once  begin  to  take  that  step.  You  say 
it  is  hard  work  to  teach  and  study,  too.  So  it  is,  but 
it  is  much  harder  work  to  teach  and  tvot  study. 
IJogin  and  you  will  lind  the  difliculties  disaj)pear 
and  your  school-room  work  grow  easier  as  you  grow 


in  knowledge.  Come!  Won't  you  try?  When  you 
put  this  down,  get  out  your  geometry,  or  your  history, 
or  your  arithmetic  and  do  a  good,  solid  hour's  work 
this  evening  and  you  will  want  to  increase  the  dose 
to-morrow.  To  the  educational  authorities,  I  would 
say,  let  us  give  our  young  people  a  chance  to  win  a  D 
license  and  teach  on  it  for  a  time,  if  necessary,  but 
don't  let  it  be  held  t«  j^erpetuum. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  scholastic  attainments  of 
those  wlio  have  been  so  long  in  the  profeiaion,  with- 
out trying  for  a  higher  license,  are  at  a  lower  standard 
than  when  they  passed  their  examination.  Then, 
even  if  a  1)  teacher  of  two  years  standing  will  not 
apply  for  C,  let  him  or  her  be  re-e-xamined  on  D 
work.  Let  our  C  teachers,  also,  who  have  been  four 
or  more  years  in  the  profession,  see  to  it  that  they 
are  up  to  the  requirements  of  and  not  afraid  to  try 
next  year's  examinations.  Nova  Scotia. 

TJt'ceml)t?r  1st,  181tl. 
For  the  Review.  1 

Primary  Department. 
.\nimal  Life. 

To  lead  (Jrade  I.  children  to  intelligent  observation 
of  the  structure  of  the  human  frame  and  the  lower 
animal  forms  I  employed  several  devices.  A  few  of 
the  most  successful  are  presented  in  this  paper. 

The  fact  that  every  healthy  boy  is  a  born  acrobat 
naturally  suggested  physical  exercises  for  teaching 
the  princijial  parts  of  the  body.  The  names  were 
quickly  learned,  the  parts  distinguished,  their  uses 
dwelt  upon  and  their  importance  clearly  impressed. 

Kecognizing  the  value  of  pictures  as  silent  educa- 
tors, I  gave  the  six  domestic  animals  on  the  lesson 
cards,  a  half  inch  border  of  bright  paint,  and  sus- 
pended them  on  the  wall,  leaving  my  pupils  to  learn 
from  observation  the  numerous  scientific  facts  presen- 
ted by  the  pictures. 

Finding  that  their  interest  repaid  the  trouble,  I 
added  to  the  collection  pictures  of  the  most  familiar 
wild  animals.  The  forms  were  clearly  outlined,  the 
coloring  good  and  each  animal  was  represented  in  a 
characteristic  attitude. 

To  cut  out  the  pictures,  mount  them  on  card-board, 
allowing  a  two-inch  border,  and  to  fasten  them  on 
the  walls  with  loops  of  bright  tape,  was  one  evening's 
work;  the  cost  was  twenty-four  cents. 

Conversations  on  the  pictures  brought  books  into 
the  school-room.  One  child  brought  a  "Chatterbox"  to 
compare  the  lion  on  the  wall  witli  the  one  pictured 
in  his  book.  Another  found  in  the  pages  of  "  I^ittle 
FoIas''  a  while  bear  sleejjingon  the  ice,  and,  of  course, 
all  were  expected  to  show  interest  in  such  a  peculiar 
'  animal.     As  "  reading  the  pictures"  was  all  the  little 
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ones  could  do  for  themselves,  the  teacher  was  expected 
to  supply  the  story.  All  stories  treating  of  animals 
should  be  memorized  for  such  occasions. 

From  the  children's  books  I  gathered  many  useful 
ideas,  among  others  a  set  of  mechanical  toys.  With 
card -board,  paint  and  string  the  set  was  reproduced 
and  novelty  seekers  were  delighted  with  a  dancing 
bear,  an  elephant  tossing  its  head  and  tail,  a  bird 
flapping  its  wings  and  a  jumping  Jack  showing  the 
movements  of  the  principal  joints  of  the  body;  a 
Highlander  in  national  dress  drawing  a  fish  from  the 
lake,  a  Chinaman  drinking  tea,  and  a  sailor  playing 
the  violin,  gave  pleasing  instruction  on  other  familiar 
motions. 

In  a  girl's  school  a  supply  of  jointed  dolls  would 
furnish  a  series  of  delightful  lessons  to  the  little  ones. 

Sliced  animals  are  interesting  to  both  boys  and 
girls,  but  the  price  of  sets  sold  in  boxes  places  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  primary  teachers. 

Fortunately,  home-made  sets  will  do  as  well.  Ask 
your  pupils  to  collect  business  and  other  cards  with 
pictures  of  animals  and  then  turn  their  naturally 
destructive  tendency  to  good  account  by  letting  them 
slice  the  pictures  into  sections;  enclose  the  sections 
in  envelopes  and  give  to  the  baby-class  for  busy-work. 

For  the  grading  class  have  a  set  of  natural  history 
cards,  pictures  cut  from  every  available  source  and 
pasted  on  cards  and  a  lot  of  printed  slips,  each  slip 
containing  a  descriptive  sentence.  Let  the  children 
print  the  sentences  and  ask  each  child  to  read  what 
he  has  printed — quite  a  story  is  the  result. 

I  saw  a  good  idea  in  a  grammar  school  the  other 
day;  a  little  thought  will  adapt  it  to  primary  use. 
A  large  pasteboard  circle  was  hung  on  the  wall  aild 
divided  into  zones,  the  Torrid  Zone  was  red,  the  two 
Temperate  green  and  the  Frigid  Zones  pale  grey,  the 
colors  being  evidently  chosen  to  indicate  certain 
peculiarities  of  climate. 

Pictures  of  animals,  nativts  of  each  division,  had 
been  carefully  cut  out  and  pasted  in  the  zone  where 
they  belonged. 

The  Torrid  Zone  teemed  with  animal  life,  birds, 
beasts  and  reptiles  jostling  each  other  with  uncom- 
fortable familiarity.  The  Temperate  Zones  were  a4so 
well  stocked,  but  there  were  vacancies  to  be  filled  as 
the  specimens  were  brought  in  by  the  pupils;  certain 
startling  combinations  showed  the  chart  to  be  entirely 
children's  work. 

The  North  Frigid  Zone  had  only  three  tenants, 
while  its  southern  relative  had  none. 

Al!  conversations  on  animals  must  be  illustrated  by 
black-board  sketches.  Drawing  deepens  interest. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  lesson  on  animal  life  com- 
bined   with     one    on     reading,    the    object    being 


to  learn  the  habits  of  the  animal  under  dis- 
cussion. Suppose  the  subject  to  be  that  primary 
classic — Tom's  dog.  To  be  told  that  he  can  swim 
wakens  no  special  interest;  but  sketch  in  a  bit  of 
Courtenay  Bay,  build  up  a  break-water  with  boys 
looking  seaward  at  a  dog  breasting  chalk  waves,  and 
through  the  crude  lines  childish  imagination  calls  up 
a  vivid  picture;  interest  is  aroused  in  the  action, 
swimming  and  the  word  "swim"  is  impressed.  Or 
let  the  talk  be  about  the  ditlerent  kinds  of  dogs 
and  their  uses,  let  the  children  tell  of  the  dogs  they 
have  seen  and  then  tell  them  of  other  species  not 
generally  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  homes. 
Sketch  in  some  sharp  points  for  the  Alps,  build  a 
rude  structure  on  the  mountain-side  and  draw  a  St, 
Bernard  floundering  in  the  drifts.  Ask  the  children 
to  make  a  story  from  the  picture,  lead  them  to  talk 
freely  about  the  dog's  noble  efforts  to  save  life;  im- 
press the  word  "  kind  "  and  dwell  upon  kindness  to 
animals. 

Make  a  free  use  of  clay  in  producing  rare  studies  of 
animals, — dogs,  cats,  birds  and  elephants,  all  will 
take  shape  as  grotesque  expressions  of  images  clearly 
outlined  by  trained  observation,  but  losing  form  in 
the  process  of  reproduction  by  unskilled  fingers. 

The  page  of  skeleton  drawings  in  Prang's  manual 
suggests  a  good  experiment.  I  asked  my  boys  to  re- 
produce the  drawings  with  tooth-picks  and  soaked 
pease  and  the  first  efi:ort  was  a  failure.  We  had 
tried  too  much  in  one  lesson,  so  I  decided  to  begin 
with  an  arm.  Placing  a  child  on  the  platform  with 
his  arm  in  a  certain  position  I  asked  the  other  child- 
ren to  place  tooth-picks  on  their  desks  just  the  way 
that  Charlie's  arm  turned.  They  did  so  and  joined 
the  parts  with  a  pea;  then  the  model  was  changed, 
another  position  assumed  and  copied  and  a  drawing 
made.  That  lesson  was  successful.  The  other  parts 
were  treated  in  a  similar  manner  and  combined  into 
skeleton  representations  of  the  body  in  nine  different 
positions. 

Some  of  the  smaller  animals  stuffed  form  an  inter- 
esting collection,  unfortunately  beyond  the  teacher's 
means,  but  a  fair  imitation  is  within  the  reach  of 
anyone  willing  to  give  Lime  and  patience  to  the  work. 
With  scraps  of  fur  and  cloth,  yarn  ravellings,  clip- 
pings of  leather,  beads  and  bits  of  bone,  a  box  of 
paints  and  a  set  of  patterns,  wonders  may  be  pro- 
duced, and  a  whole  menagerie  of  animals,  ranging 
from  a  mouse  to  an  elephant,  may  gain  a  footing  in 
the  school-room.  They  satisfy  the  children's  desire 
to  grasp  and  see  for  themselves,  and,  as  the  little 
critics  readily  detect  the  difference  between  the 
stuffed  specimens  and  the  real  animals,  even  the 
defects  in  structure  may  be  made  to  serve  a  purpose. 
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Taxidermists'  windows  can  also  be  utilized  in  this 
work;  children  should  be  encouraged  to  visit  them 
and  study  their  contents. 

While  serving  the  original  purpose  these  devices 
also  help  to  maintain  discipline.  I  have  known  rest- 
less, irritable  pupils  on  the  verge  of  an  outburst  of 
temper  settle  down  quietly  to  work  after  a  short  trip 
to  the  square  to  count  the  turtles  in  the  fountain  or 
report  the  seal's  movements. 

Kindness  to  animals  should  be  inculcated  with 
every  lesson.  Teach  the  little  ones  to  be  kind  to 
each  other,  to  their  parents  and  teachers.  Help 
them  to  express  the  gratitude  so  many  feel  without 
knowing  how  to  show  it,  to  perform  the  trifling  little 
acts  of  courtesy  and  good-will  that  cost  so  little  and 
mean  so  much.  Train  them  to  be  thoughtful  for 
others,  to  be  helpful  at  home  as  well  as  in  the  school 
and  ever  ready  to  make  life  pleasanter  for  all. 

Children,  so  trained,  are  incapable  of  cruelty  to 
animals.  The  habit  of  kindness  develops  with  their 
moral  growth  into  a  fixed  principle  based  on  the 
reverent  recognition  of  everything  created  as  an 
instance  of  the  Creator's  power. 

M.  B.  O'Sli.mvan. 


For  the  Revikw.) 

Composition  —  Grade  III. 
One  Tkacheu's  MKTnou  .\Nn  xriE  Result. 

The  work  in  composition  prescribed  for  Grade  III. 
is  to  answer,  in  writing,  the  questions  on  each  reading 
lesson,  to  correct  orally  any  wrong  forms  of  speech  used 
by  the  pupils,  and  to  require  the  pupils  to  repeat  the 
substance  of  a  reading  or  oral  lesson  before  leaving  it. 

In  dealing  witli  the  first  part,  viz.,  answering  the 
questions,  I  generally  prescribe  about  five  questions 
to  be  studied  with  the  lessons;  tlien,  next  morning 
these  questions  are  answered  on  the  slates  either 
before  or  after  the  readijig  of  the  lesson.  In  correc- 
tion of  wrong  forms  of  speech  my  plan  is  to  note  and 
correct  each  error  in  grammar  made  either  in  writing 
or  in  conversation.  Hut  I  have  found  most  difii- 
culty  in  getting  the  pupils  either  to  repeat  the  sub- 
stance of  the  reading  lesson  orally  or  to  re])roduce  it 
on  slate  or  paper.  The  reason  of  the  difficulty  is 
that  by  the  time  the  children  have  read  the  lesson 
several  times  they  become  so  well  acquainted  with  it 
that  they  adhere  loo  closely  to  the  words  of  llie  book 
instead  of  using  their  own  language.  In  order  to 
overcome  this  diiliculty  I  have  tried  difTerent  plans, 
and  have  found  them  more  successful  in  leading  the 
jiupils  to  express  their  thoughts  in  their  their  own 
words  than  the  rejiroducing of  the  re.iding  lesson.  On 
Friday  mornings  I  liave  frcquentlydistriliuted  pictures, 
one  to  each  pupil,  ami  asked  them  to  write  a  short 


story  about  what  they  see  in  the  picture,  one  pupil 
frequently  putting  her  story  on  the  black  board  so 
thattheclass  maycriticise,  and  then  a  number  of  others 
read  their  compositions,  holding  the  picture  so  that 
all  may  see  it.  There  are  a  number  of  other  plans, 
but  one  which  I  have  found  to  interest  the  children 
lately  is  to  ask  them  to  write  a  short  account  of  any 
visit  they  have  made  during  vacation  or  at  any  time, 
or  of  anything  which  they  have  seen  or  of  which  they 
have  read.  Then,  as  before,  a  certain  number  read 
their  story  to  the  class,  and  I  frequently  encourage 
the  children  by  asking  those  who  write  a  fairly  good 
composition  to  write  it  on  paper  and  give  it  to  me. 
This  plan,  I  find,  leads  the  children  to  think  and 
to  express  their  thoughts  in  words,  wliich  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  work  of  Grade  III. 
The  following  is  one  of  a  number  of  the  last  named 
compositions  given  me  by  my  class  a  few  days  ago: 

A. 
Ca>ipixg  in  Maine. 

I  .im  goinf;  to  tell  you  a  story.  I  was  away  camping  last 
summer  for  three  weeks.  We  were  on  an  Island  in  Moose- 
head  Lake,  Maine.  It  was  two  miles  long  and  one  wide. 
Wc  had  for  neighbors  lots  of  sipiirrels  and  deer.  The  latter 
used  to  bark  at  night,  just  like  dogs.  We  slept  in  tents, 
and  our  beds  were  spruce  boughs,  three  feet  deep.  We 
kept  our  doors  wide  open,  and  went  to  sleep  louking  at  the 
stars.  (Jur  guide's  name  was  Icabod  Smith.  My  brother 
and  the  guide  went  out  in  the  canoe  every  morning  to  the 
hotel  to  get  provisions.  The  squirrels  used  to  wake  us  up 
at  day-break  with  their  scolding  and  chattering  in  the  trees. 
We  had  three  tents  —  a  dining-room  tent,  and  a  bed-rcom 
tent,  and  a  tent  for  the  guide  to  sleep  in.  It  was  great  fun 
to  watch  the  guide  cook  pan-cakes.  After  he  had  tinishod 
making  ours,  he  would  make  a  big  one  for  himself,  and 
throw  it  up  in  the  air  to  make  it  turn  over.  When  he  wanted 
to  hake  beans,  he  wouUi  make  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and 
fdl  it  with  burning  coals,  and  put  the  pot  in  and  cover  it 
with  earth,  and  leave  it  all  night.  There  was  a  large 
hotel,  four  miles  below  us,  at  Eineo,  where  Americans  went 
every  summer.  Freda  C. 

Essay  on  "Breath,"  by  a  schoolboy  who  had 
attended  a  course  of  lectures  in  I'liysiology:  "  Breath 
is  made  of  air.  We  breathe  with  our  lungs,  our 
lights,  our  livers  and  our  kidneys.  If  it  wasn't  for 
oiir  breath  we  should  die  when  we  sleej).  Our  breath 
keeps  the  life  agoing  through  the  no.'^e  when  we  are 
asleep.  Boys  that  stay  in  a  room  all  day  should  not 
breathe.  They  should  wait  till  they  get  outdoors. 
Boys  in  a  room  make  carbonicide.  Carbonicido  is 
more  poisonous  than  mad  dogs.  A  liea])  of  soldiers 
was  in  a  black  hole  in  India  and  carbonicide  got  in 
that  black  hole  and  killed  nearly  every  one  afore 
morning.  Girls  kill  the  breath  with  corsets  that 
S'pieeze  the  diagram.  Girls  can't  run  or  holler  like 
boys,  because  their  diagram  is  squeezed  too  much.  If 
1  was  a  girl,  I'd  ratiier  be  a  boy  so  I  can  run  and 
holler  and  have  a  good  big  diagram. 
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The  Teacher  in  Relation  to  Society. 

The  teacher  who  shuts  himself  up  in  his  lodgings 
after  school  hours  and  during  holidays  rarely  excels  in 
liis  profession.  While  it  is  necessary  that  a  reasonable 
portion  of  his  time  should  be  given  to  the  preparation 
of  his  work  and  to  the  ac(|uisition  of  additional  stores 
of  knowledge,  it  is  of  equal  importance  that  he  should 
cultivate  that  sympathy  with  society  and  with  popular 
modes  of  thought  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  the 
recluse.  His  pupils  come  from  the  homes  of  business 
and  professional  men  where  the  surroundings  are  such 
as  to  habituate  them  to  mental  vivacity,  ease  of  man- 
ner, and  a  cheerfulness  which  their  daily  associations 
naturally  develop.  The  transfer  of  pupils  from  such 
associations  to  a  school-room  where  the  teacher's 
manner  is  cold  and  stiff,  where  his  address  is  stilted 
and  mechanical,  where  his  want  of  sympathy  pre- 
cludes all  friendly  intercourse  with  him,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  stunt  the  growth  of  those  generous  impulses 
which  are  so  natural  to  children  during  school  age. 
The  most  successful  teacher,  other  things  being 
equal,  is  the  man  of  a  buoyant  temperament,  with 
an  exuberance  of  spirits  and  with  a  certain  rush  of 
boyhood  in  his  manner;  who  knows  how  far  a  child's 
disposition  to  enjoy  himself  should  be  subordinated 
to  the  duties  of  the  school-room,  and  who  is  capable 
of  looking  upon  the  miniature  world  over  which  he 
exercises  control  as  a  world  of  pleasure  as  well  as 
activity. 

So  much  for  the  personal  attitude  of  a  teacher 
towards  his  pupils.  Towards  his  own  profession  his 
attitude  should  be  one  of  progressive  sympathy. 
How  often  teachers  are  heard  to  speak  di.'^pariigingly  of 
their  own  calling,  forgetting  that  the  greaiesc  philos- 
ophers of  the  day,  and  the  professors  of  our  best 
universities,  are  their  own  coadjutors.  In  pedagogy 
there  is  no  aristocracy.  The  teacher  of  the 
kindergarten  is  the  peer  of  the  university  professor. 
Without  the  inspiration  which  the  child  so  often 
receives  while  studying  his  primer,  there  would  fre- 
quently be  no  distinction  for  the  university  at  which 
he  may  finally  graduate.  The  honors  are  divided  all 
along  the  line,  and  the  log  school-house  may  have 
jilayed  a  more  significant  part  in  the  child's  education 
than  the  tessellated  halls  of  Oxford  or  C'ambridge. 

To  majntain  that  professional  sympathy  which  is 
so  essential  to  the  dignity  and  supremacy  of  his 
profession,  the  teacher  should  keep  himself  in  touch 
with  the  educational  tendencies  of  the  times.  Educa- 
tion is  an  evolution.  Its  moods  and  tenses  are  ever 
varying;  its  phases  in  one  state  or  continent  differ 
from  those  of  another,  and  the  teacher  who  knows  no 
more  of  the  educational  forces  at  work  than  those  which 


operate  within  the  four  walls  of  his  school-room  be- 
comes a  pessimist  before  he  is  aware  of  it  and  a  drag 
upon  the  aspirations  of  his  fellows.  If  his  life  is  to 
be  one  of  professional  growth  and  enjoyment  he  must 
be  a  man  of  the  world,  at  least  so  far  as  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  momentum  of  the  best  tendencies  of  the 
age;  his  daily  bread  must  be  the  best  literature  and 
his  highest  ambition  must  be  to  develop  the  indivi- 
duality and  character  of  his  pupils. — Hon.  G.  W. 
Boss:,  Toronto. 


Natural  Science  in  Common  Schools. 

By  reason  of  its  importance  the  study  of  natural 
science  should  begin  quite  early  in  school.  But  on 
account  of  its  methods,  which  require  maturity  in  the 
student,  as  well  as  because  of  the  fact  that  the  study 
of  nature  is  only  a  small  portion  of  human  learning, 
it  must  not  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  programme. 
It  is  quite  sufticient  for  common  district  schools  to 
devote  one  hour  each  week  to  the  purpose,  beginning 
in  the  lowest  grade  of  the  primary  school.  This  hour 
should  not  be  divided  into  fifteen  minute  object-les- 
sons and  scattered  through  the  week,  but  should  be 
one  undivided  lesson.  In  it  he  should  take  up  in 
systematic  order  the  important  results  of  science. 
There  should  be  description,  illustration  by  pictures, 
models,  and  natural  objects,  a  conversation  with  the 
pupils,  drawing  out  what  they  have  already  learned 
on  the  subject,  and  a  critical  comparison  made  with 
a  view  to  verify  or  correct  their  previous  knowledge, 
and  thereby  teach  critical  alertness  in  observation. 
Pupils  should  be  set  to  work,  illustrating  and  verify- 
ing the  results  presented,  in  their  leisure  hours  doing 
the  work,  and  lastly  their  knowledge  should  be  tested 
and  made  exact  by  short  essays  written  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  lessons. 

Three  courses  arranged  sj)! rally  in  the  eight  years 
of  the  district  schools  will  be  found   advantageous. 

j  For  each  child  ought  to  see  nature  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, and  not  sink  himself  into  a  specialist  in  some 

'  department  when  he  has  not  yet  jo  u  ali  ihe  depart- 
ments. For  the  lowest  three  years  I  have  found  it 
best  to  have  for  the  first  year  a  study  of  plants,  their 
structure  and  habits  and  interesting  phases;  animals 
for  the  second  year;  for  the  third  year  such  glimpses 
of  physics  as  are  involved  in  explaining  the  structure 
of  playthings  and  familiar  tools  and  machines,  also 
the  phenomena  of  the  elements  of  nature.  Tliis  is 
the  first  course,  taking  up  organic  nature  and  in- 
organic. 

The  second  course  of  three  years  studies  botany 
more  scientifically,  learning  something  of  classifica- 
tion and  much  more  of  structure;  also  learning  the 
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useful  plants  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  medi- 
cine. The  second  year  of  this  course  should  take  up 
animals  more  scieutificallj',  and  devote  one-half  the 
lessons  to  animal  and  human  physiology.  The  third 
year  takes  up  physics  or  natural  philosophy,  some 
experiments  in  chemistry,  and  an  outline  of  astron- 
omy. A  third  course  of  two  years  follows  in  oral 
lessons,  the  arrangement  of  topic  usual  in  the  text- 
books on  "physical  geography,"  (containing  an  out- 
line of  the  sciences  of  organic  nature)  for  the  first 
year;  and  for  the  second  year,  a  similar  outline  of 
the  sciences  of  inorganic  nature,  such  as  is  found  in 
the  usual  text-book  on  natural  philosophy. 

IJy  such  a  course  of  study  in  the  district  schools, 
with  one  lesson  each  week  for  the  eight  years,  each 
child  has  learned  something  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  science,  their  systems  and  classification, 
their  methods  of  investigation,  their  applications  to 
the  explanation  of  phenomena. —  William  T.  Har- 
ris, LL.  D.        

Dress  of  Teachers. 

"Which  of  these  young  ladies  would  I  select  for 
the  ideal  teacher?"  asked  an  observer  of  herself  as 
she  watched  the  bright-faced  students  of  a  normal 
school  strolling  arm  in  arm  through  one  of  the  corri- 
dors of  the  building.  "  Not  this  one,''  looking  at  a 
pretty  girl  whose  disordered,  even  untidy  dress 
betrayed  a  very  unpromising  carelessness.  "Nor 
this,"  as  her  eyes  fell  on  an  intelligent  looking 
young  woman,  severely  neat  in  dress,  but,  alas!  laced 
into  a  long,  tapering  bodice  that  made  one  wonder 
on  what  anatomical  principle  she  could  possibly  have 
been  constructed.  "  If  I  were  selecting  an  assistant 
for  a  school  of  my  own  would  I  really  reject  an  intel- 
ligent, energetic  and  capable  seeming  candidate 
because  her  ideas  of  dress  did  not  agree  with  my  own?" 
Not  quite  that,  but  other  things  being  equal,  I  should 
certainly  prefer  a  teacher  whose  dress  was  neat,  well 
chosen  and  hygienic,  to  one  who  was  untidy  or  dressed 
in  violation  of  well-known  laws  of  health.  For  one 
thing,  no  woman  in  a  tight  dress,  collar,  or  shoes  can 
possibly  have  thorough  command  of  her  mind  or  her 
temper;  the  whole  intellectual  and  emotional  tone  is 
lowered,  just  as  the  physical  jjowers  are  limited. 
The  energy  used  merely  in  resisting  thedisadvantsges 
of  a  hampering  dress  might  accomplish  much  if  set 
free  and  properly  employed.  Then,  too,  I  should  be 
somewhat  unwilling  to  trust  the  practical  judgment 
of  a  teacher  who  was  so  HHpractical  as  to  wc.ir  a  dress 
that  must  be  more  or  less  injurious  to  her.  However 
high  her  intellectual  aims  and  iiieas,  I  should  fear 
there  was  something  lacking  in  her  conception  of 
well-rounded  development  for  her  pupils. — N.  Y. 
b'choul  Journal. 


Triplet  Maxims. 

Three  things  to  do— think,  live  and  act. 
Three  things  to  govern — your  temper,  tongue  and  conduct. 
Three  things  to  cherish  — virtue,  wisdom  and  goodness. 
Tliree  things  to  love— courage,  gentleness  and  affection. 
Three  things  to  contend  for—  honor,  country  and  friends. 
Three  things  to  hate— cruelty,  arrogance  and  ingratitude. 
Three  tilings  to  teach— truth,  industry  and  contentment. 
Three  things  to  admire— intellect,  dignity  and  gracefulness. 


Acadian  Relics. 


Prof.  A.  E.  Caldwell  writes  the  following  letter  to 
the  Scientific  American  in  reference  to  an  interesting 
discovery  made  at  Wolfville,  N.  S. ,  some  time  ago: 
"  At  the  head  of  Minas  Basin,  a  few  feet  above  tide 
water,  some  very  interesting  remains  have  recently 
been  found  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Archibald, 
of  the  town.  The  place  in  question  has  been  a  small 
hill  of  sand  as  far  back  as  any  of  our  residents  can 
remember,  but  within  the  last  twelve  years  Mr. 
Archibald  has  removed  about  six  feet  of  soil,  and 
in  doing  so  came  to  traces  of  building.  Recently  he 
has  had  the  place  thoroughly  dug  over,  and  the  fol- 
lowing remains  have  come  to  light: 

1st.  A  floor  of  hewn  boards,  probably  hemlock, 
charred  on  upper  side. 

2nd.  Rough  bricks  of  irregular  pieces  of  clay  red- 
dened and  hardened  by  fire. 

3rd.  Charcoal,  or  charred  wood,  and  sticks  which 
may  have  been  wattles. 

4th.  Iron  implements,  as  wrought  nails,  file,  knife 
portions  of  vessels. 

5th.   Copper  coin  and  gun  guard. 

6th.  Small  pieces  of  crockery,  a  bowl  of  clay  pipe 
two  inches  high  and  several  stems. 

There  was  evidently  a  small  house  here  at  some 
remote  period,  which  was  burned  down  and  the  site 
of  which  has  since  been  covered  by  six  feet  of  sand. 
The  land  surrounding  this  is  alluvial,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  this  evidence,  or  to  say  whether 
the  remains  belong  to  the  Acadian  or  Norse  period." 


All  who  propose  to  teach  need  to  recollect  that  the 
very  basis  of  fitness  for  teaching,  so  far  as  it  can  1)0 
gained  from  study,  is  a  broad  and  accurate  scholar- 
ship. To  be  a  teacher,  one  must  first  of  all  be  a 
scholar.  .  .  .  To  be  openminded,  magnanimous 
and  manly;  to  have  a  love  for  the  scholarly  vocation, 
and  a  wide  and  easy  range  of  intellectual  vision,  are 
of  infinitely  greater  worth  to  the  teacher  than  any 
authorize;!  set  of  technical  rules  and  principles. — 
Page's  Theory  and  Practice. 
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ftUESTION   DEPARTMENT. 

What  steps  would  it  be  necessary  to  take  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  System  of  Music?  I  would  like 
to  teach  it  in  my  school. 

Get  an  Elementary  Course,  say  Vocal  Harmony, 
10  cents,  or  Elementary  Sacred  Course,  15  cents,  and 
Home  Modulator,  2  cents,  and  study  it  in  connection 
with  the  notes  in  Review.  Whea  the  first  step  is 
mastered  get  Calico  Modulator,  21  cent?,  and  begin 
to  teach.  If  further  help  is  needed  get  Teachers' 
Companion  (Curwen),  30  cents.  Address  Rev.  James 
Anderson,  St.  John;  or  get  Tonic  Sol-fa  Reader, 
Biglow  &  Main  Co.,  New  York. 


SuBSCRiBEn. — Will  you  kindly  give  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Review  a  solution  of  each  of  the  below  mentioned 
exercises?  Nos.  6  and  Tin  Grade  C  Geometry,  No.  7  in  B 
Geometry  and  No.  6  in  B  Algebra,  examination  for  1891. 
By  so  doing  you  will  much  oblige. 

P.  S.  — I  anxiously  await  the  coming  of  the  Review  each 
month  and  seldom  lay  it  down  until  I  read  it  through. 

A.  S. 

(I.)  Grade  C  Geometry,  No.  <3.  Solution:  Let 
ABC  be  a  triangle.  Let  D  be  the  middle  point  of 
AB  and  E  the  middle  poiut  of  AC.  Let  DC  and 
BE  inter.-ect  in  0.  Join  AO  and  produce  AO  to 
BC,  cutting  it  in  F.  The  triangles  A  DC  and  AEB 
are  each  equal  to  one-half  of  triangle  ABC.  There- 
fore triangle  AOB  is  equal  to  triangle  AOC,  and 
being  on  the  same  base  AO  it  has  the  same  altitude — 
the  same  as  being  between  the  same  parallels.  There- 
fore triangle  BOF  =  FOC.  Therefore  BF  is  equal 
to  FC  (I.  38  cor.)  anc'.  BC  is  bisected  in  F.  Therefore 
the  line  bisecting  the  sides  meet  in  0. 

(XL)  Grade  C  Geometry,  JSo.  7.  Solution:  Let  D 
be  the  given  point  in  AH.  Draw  AE  parallel  to  DC, 
meeting  BC  in  E.  Then  triangle  ElJD  is  equal  to 
triangle  ACD.  Therefore  triangle  ABO  is  equal  to 
triangle  DEB. 

(in.)  Grade  B  Geometry.  No.  7.  Solution:  Let 
ADE  and  AFG  be  two  such  triangles  and  let  P  be 
the  middle  point  of  DE.  Then  draw  EH  parallel  to 
FD,  cutting  FG  in  H.  Then  triangle  FDP  is  equal 
to  triangle  EPHa  id  less  than  triangle  EPG.  There- 
fore triangle  ADE  is  less  than  triangle  AFG. 

(IV.)  Grade  B  Algebra.  No.  6.  Solution  (1): 
Change  the  signs  of  the  roots,  add  to  x  and  multiply 
thus:  (x-0)(x-\-3)=x-+3x=0. 

(2)  {x+l-^/-5)(x+l-\-^-5)=x°-+2x+G  =  0. 

(3)  ax^+2x+3a  =  0. 


x^+tx+3 
a 

Then    -?=3  . 


=  0. 

3 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  Halifax  Academy  is  now  the  largest  academic  insti- 
tution in  the  Atlantic  Provinces.  Upon  the  retirement  of 
Superintendent  A.  H.  MacKay  and  Professor  James  the 
staff  was  re-organized.  Howard  Murray,  B.  A.,  (Lond.) 
has  been  appointed  Principal  at  a  salary  of  §1,800.  German 
is  taught  by  Professor  II.  Lothar  Bober,  and  French  by 
Professor  J.  Victor  Plotton.  As  these  gentlemen  are 
teaching  their  native  tongues,  and  by  the  natural  method, 
they  have  already  succeeded  in  awakening  very  great  interest 
in  modern  languages.  There  are  sixty  pupils  conversing  in 
German  and  eighty-five  in  French.  The  Art  department  is 
conducted  by  Miss  K.  F.  Hill  of  the  Victoria  School  of  Art 
and  Design.  Mr.  R  J.  McDonald,  B.  A.,  (Dal.), 
Grade  A,  has  been  appointed  to  the  department  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Science,  temporarily.  Mr. 
W.  T.  Kennedy,  Grade  A,  becomes  Vice-Principal, 
with  increase  of  salary  $1,250.  The  staff  as  re- 
arranged stands  thus:  Howard  Murray,  B.  A.,  (Lond.), 
Grade  A.  Principal,  Senior  Latin  and  Greek;  Miss  Kate 
Macintosh,  Grade  A,  Senior  English,  Geography  and  His- 
tory; R.  J.  McDonald,  B.  A.,  (Dal.),  Grade  A,  Senior 
Mathematics  and  Science;  Professor  H.  Lothar  Bober, 
German;  Professor  J.  Victor  Plotton,  French;  W.  T.  Ken- 
nedy, Grade  A,  Vice-Principal,  Junior  Latin.  Geometry, 
History  and  Geography;  Miss  F.  A.  Peters,  Grade  B,  Junior 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Science,  Composition  and  Algebra; 
Miss  K.  F.  Hill,  Freehand  and  Object  Drawing  and 
Paintinsr. 


Miss  Alice  Black,  of  Jlilltown,  who  has  been  seriously  ill, 
is  again  able  to  resume  her  duties.  Mr.  W.  T.  Kerr  will 
continue  in  charge  of  the  High  School  there. 


St.  Stephen  is  to  lose  two  of  its  best  teachers.  Miss  Jennie 
Lyle  and  Miss  Mary  Dibblee.  Miss  Lyle's  reputation  is 
provincial,  and  as  primary  teacher  she  has  few  equals  and 
no  superiors  in  New  Brunswick.  Both  ladies  are  reported 
westward  bound. 


Miss  Stella  Payson  and  Miss  Edith  Williams,  teachers  in 
Millidgeville,  St.  John,  purpose  giving  another  school  con- 
cert in  aid  of  their  library  on  the  10th  inst. 


Mr.  John  C.  Robertson,  the  efficient  Principal  of  Moore's 
Mills  Superior  School  has  resigned,  greatly  to  the  regret  of 
all  interested  in  the  school.  Mr.  Robertson  intends  takino- 
a  college  course. 


Mr.  Blackney,  Principal  of  the  St.  Mary's  school,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  superior  school  at  Kes- 
wick, and  will  assume  his  duties  there  the  first  of  next 
term. 


Miss  Annie  Hudson,  one  of  Charlotte  County's  most  valued 
teachers,  recently  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Trustees  of  Milltown  to  visit  California  and  the  West.  She 
was  so  favorably  impressed  that  she  has  concluded  to  remain 
permanently  as  Mrs.  Carmichael.  The  Review  extends 
congratulations. 


m 
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Mr.  F.  H.  Hayes,  City  SuperintendcDt  of  Schools  in  St. 
John,  has  been  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  la  grippe. 


Miss  Beattie,  who  taught  last  terra  in  Milltown,  has  been 
engaged  by  the  St.  Stephen  Board. 


Prof.  Anderson,  of  Nova  Scotia,  has  been  engaged  by  the 
St.  John  Board  to  instruct  the  teachers  in  music.  Nearly 
all  the  teachers  attend  the  classes.  The  method  employed 
is  the  Tonic  Sol-fa.  Prof.  Anderson  is  also  giving  instruc- 
tion to  the  pupils  in  the  schools. 


On  the  invitation  of  the  teacheis  of  Milltown  a  united 
meeting  vpith  the  teachers  of  St.  Stephen  was  held  in  Mill- 
town  Not  only  were  professional  matters  discussed,  but 
the  meeting  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  literary  and  musical 
gathering.  

The  Teachers'  Association  for  District  5,  Nova  Scotia, 
will  be  held  at  Hantsport  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 17th  and  18th.  Superintendent  A.  H.  MacKay  will 
address  the  Association. 


Miss  Maggie  M   Brady  has  been  engaged  by  the  Trustees 
of  St.  Stephen. 


Principal  McRay  of  the  St.  Martins  Superior  School,  St. 
John  County,  is  reported  to  have  resigned. 

Miss  Minnie  V.  Hea,  one  of  St.  Johu"s  most  popular  and 
efficient  primary  teachers,  retires  at  the  end  of  the  present 
term.  Mi.ss  Hea's  retirement  is  purely  voluntary,  and  if  all 
reports  are  true,  will  be  accounted  for  in  due  time. 

The  St.  John  County  Teachers'  Institute  meets  in  the 
Centennial  School  building,  in  St.  John,  on  the  17th  inst. 
Dr.  Inch,  and  Inspector  Metcalfe,  of  Boston,  are  to  be 
present.  A  public  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  17th.  

The  York  County  Teachers'  Institute  meets  in  Frcdericton 
on  the  17th  inst.  

The  St.  John  School  Trustees  have  lately  had  under  con- 
sideration the  expediency  of  provi<ling  instruction  in 
military  drill  to  the  pupils  in  all  their  schools.  It  is 
understood  that  it  has  been  decided  to  introduce  it  at  once 
into  the  schools. 

The  schools  in  St.  John  and  Fredericton  will  close  on  the 
10th  inst,  on  account  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes.  The 
other  schools  of  the  Province  will  close  on  the  18th  for 
the  Christmas  vacation. 


Miss  I  J.  Caie,  who  has  been  teaching  at  Moulie's  River, 
Kent  County,  has  been  engaged  to  teach  a  department  of 
the  Uichibucto  school. 


Amherst  is  to  have  a  ncwacadcmy  building  costing  lfijr),(K)(t. 
It  will  contain  eleven  ilcpartmcuts,  a  laboratory,  a  library 
room,  museums,  and  that  indispensable  adjunct  of  every 
large  school  —  an  assembly  hall.  The  general  plan  of  the 
building  will  be  furnished  by  Inspector  Lay,  who  has  visited 
Halifax  and  examined  the  improvements  in  the  Alexandra 
and  other  new  schools  of  that  city. 


Mr.  A.  C.  M.  Lawson,  teacher  at  Lord's  Cove,  Dee'' 
Island,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Robertson,  teacher  at  Welchpool, 
Campobello,  have  resigned. 


The  following  students  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  under 
Rev.  James  Anderson  have  been  Awarded  junior  certificates: 
Alberta  Forbes,  Malcolm  McLeod,  Hanuah  McDonald, 
Laura  Roberts,  Murray  Harbor,  P.  E.  I. ;  Emma  Mc- 
Innis,  G.  W.  Dill,   Harriet  D.  Gregg,  St.  John,  N.  B. 


BOOK   REVIEWS. 

FiiniT  Growing  fok  Profit  is  the  title  of  a  useful  little 
pamphlet  of  fifty-two  pages  written  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Creighton, 
a  recent  graduate  of  the  Provincial  Agricultural  school  at 
Truro.  In  this  pamphlet  "Apple  Culture"  receives  s|iecial 
attention.  The  writer  tells  what  soils  are  suitable  for  the 
best  varieties,  how  the  soil  is  to  be  prepared  and  kept  in 
good  condition,  how  trees  are  to  be  selected,  set  out,  grafted 
and  pruned,  how  the  apples  are  to  be  picked,  packed  and 
preserved,  how  this  is  all  to  be  done  so  as  to  give  a  greater 
return  for  this  kind  of  labor  than  can  be  obtained  from  any 
other  form  of  nuinual  occupation.  An  interesting  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  enemies  and  diseases  of  the  apple.  The 
last  chapter  deals  with  the  cultivation  of  the  various  small 
fruits,  including  the  strawberry.  It  is  very  generally 
believed  that  there  are  only  a  few  favored  localities  in 
the  province  in  which  fruit,  especially  apples,  can  be 
successfully  raised.  This  erroneous  belief  has  been 
most  injurious  by  hindering  a  most  profitable  imlustry. 
Mr.  Creighton  has  done  a  most  valuable  service  by 
showing  clearly  that  nearly  every  part  of  the  province  is 
well  adapted  to  fruit  culture.  The  fruit  raised  in  the 
eastern  counties  has  the  important  advantage  of  having 
superior  keeping  qualities  so  that  it  may  be  shipped  to 
distaut  markets  without  fear  of  loss.  It  is  hoped  this  little 
work  will  do  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  farmers,  teachers  and 
others  to  the  profit  and  great  pleasure  arising  from  some  at- 
tention to  the  fruit  garden.  The  writer  owns  three  quarters  of 
an  acre  of  land,  nearly  oue  half  of  w  hich  is  under  cultivation. 
As  the  result  of  two  or  three  hours  work  each  day  in  May, 
June  and  July  he,  and  to  some  extent  his  friends,  enjoyed 
a  bountiful  supply  of  strawberries,  cherries,  currants,  rasp- 
berries, etc.,  all  in  their  season — laid  up  a  winter's  store  of 
preserved  fruits  and  sold  enough  to  buy  a  year's  supply  of 
flour — not  to  speak  of  the  advantage  arising  from  out  door 
exercise,  an  abundance  of  ri|)e  fruit  and  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  nature. 


Ijjdustkial  Primary  Ariiiimbtic,  by  James  Baldwin, 
Ph.  D.,  pp.  2G4.  Price  56  cents.  Oinn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  book  professes  to  show  how  arithmetic  should  be 
taught  during  the  fit^t  three  or  four  years  of  school  life  by  a 
itiituriit  and  ])ractical  method  in  which  the  pupil  is  con- 
stantly led  to  make  discoveries  for  himself.  We  have  not 
seen  ony  book  on  primary  arithmetic  in  which  the  subject 
is  so  well  treated  and  which,  on  account  of  its  excellent 
methods  and  suggestions,  we  could  so  heartily  recommend 
to  teachers.  It  is  not,  however,  suitable  as  a  text-book  for 
children,  as  it  implies  more  Ifnowledge  of  reading  than  they 
usually  possess  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven. 
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English  Words;  an  Eleraeutary  Study  of  Derivation, 
by  Charles  F.  Johnson,  Professor  of  Enj'lish  literature, 
Trinity  College,  Hartford.  Cloth,  pp.  255.  Harper  Bros., 
publishers.  New  York.  The  student  of  English  literature 
^ill  welcome  this  excellent  and  well  arranged  volume, 
whose  object  is  to  call  attention  to  the  sources  of  our 
language  and  the  literary  values  of  words.  It  is  admirably 
designed  for  all  who  would  make  a  serious  study  of  the 
English  language.  Of  sixteen  chapters  or  lectures,  the  first 
four  are  upon:  1.  The  Importance  of  Language;  2.  The 
Relationship  of  the  English  Language;  3.  Nature  and  Proof 
of  Linguistic  Relationship;  4.  Sources  of  Modern  English 
Words. 


Atlmer's  Field  (Alfred  Tennyson)  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  W.  T.  Webb,  M.  A.  Price  'Js.  London, 
MacMillan  &  Co.,  and  New  York.  This  contains  a  very 
concise  sketch  of  Tennyson's  life  and  writings,  with  intro- 
duction and  notes,  very  conveniently  arranged  for  study,  of 
the  poem  above  named. 


Hernani  (Victor  Hugo),  with  introduction  and  notes,  by 
John  E.  Matuke,  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Cloth ; 
price  70  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Students 
of  the  French  drama  will  we  glad  to  have  this  celebrated 
play  presented  to  them  in  such  a  clearly  printed  volume  and 
in  such  a  carefully  edited  text  as  this  seems  to  be. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
OVill  be  reviewed  in  the  January  number.) 
Stabland,    by   Sir   Robert   Ball,    Royal   Astronomer   of 
Ireland.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  publishers. 

Selections  from  Ovid,  edited  by  J.  H.  and  W.  F.  Allen 
and  J.  B.  Greenough.     Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

Contributions  from  the  Cryptogamic  LMboiatory  of  Har- 
vard Uiiiveisity,  by  William  Albert  Setchell. 

Announcement  concerning  Garden  Pupils  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden,  from  Dr.  Trelease,   Director. 

The  Eleventh  Census — an  address  before  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  by  Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter. 

The  Report  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Convention  at  Truro  for 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  from  the  Secretary. 


Current  Periodicals. 


The  Living  Age  has  had  a  remarkably  successful  career  of 
nearly  fifty  years.  It  grows  in  value  as  its  years  increase, 
and  as  periodicals  of  all  sorts  multiply.  It  is  unrivalled 
in  its  field,  and  easily  enables  its  readers  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  best  thought  and  literature  of  the  day.  Its  pro- 
spectus for  1892  is  well  worth  attention  in  selecting  one's 
reading-matter  for  the  new  year.  Reduced  clubbing-rates 
with  other  periodicals  are  given,  and  to  new  subscribers 
remitting  now  for  the  year  1803  the  intervening  numbers  are 
sent  gratis.  Littell  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  publishers.... 
The  Christmas  Century  is  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas, and  both  directly  and  indirectly  toudhes  upon  the 
Christian  celebration.  This  characteristic  is  first  evident  in 
the  cover,  a  new  and  special  design,  drawn  by  George 
W^harton  Edwards,  and  printed  in  gold  and  brown  on  white. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  reproduction  of  the  painting  of  "  The 


Holy  Family."  The  number  also  contains  engravings  of 
modern  pictures  relating  to  Christmas  as  follows:  "The 
Arrival  of  the  Shepherds,"  "The  Appearance  of  the  Angel 
to  the  Shepherds,"  "The  Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds," 
"  Holy  Night,"  and  a  Madonna,  accompanied  by  a  poem,  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  entitled,  "An  Offertory.".  .  .  The 
Christmas   St.   Nicholas  is   ahead   of  any    previous  holiday 

number,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal The  Christmas 

Wide  Aii-ake  is  as  gay  as  old  Santa  Claus  himself,  and  it  is 
a  big  pack  of  holiday  delights.  Its  exquisite  frontispiece, 
in  color,  is  from  the  terra  cotta  bas-relief  "  Day  and  Night" 
by  Caroline  Hunt  Rimmer.  Rarely  has  anything  more 
beautiful  been  given  in  a  magazine.  Perhaps  the  story  that 
will  attract  the  most  attention  is  the  first  one  of  the  "Fair 
Harvard  "  series,  "  Such  Stuff  as  Dreams  are  made  of,"  by 
John  Mead  Howells,  the  son  of  W.  D.  Howells,  a  good 
proof  that  there  is  something  in  heredity.  The  ope'ning 
story  is  as  delicious  and  fresh:  "How  Christmas  came  in 
the  Little  Black  Tent,"  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Vaile,  with 
two  illustrations  by  Irving  R.  'Wiles.  "The  War  of  the 
Schools,"  by  Capt.  C.  A.  Curtis,  U.  S.  A.,  is  a  splendid 
snow-balling  story.  "  Captain  Joe"  is  a  particularly  bright 
and  fresh  war  story  by  a  new  southern  writer,  Helen  Keene, 
"  In  Arctic  Pack-ice '  is  a  thrilling  story  bj  Lieut-Col! 
Thorndike,  the  first  in  the  series  of  "One  Man's  Adventures," 
and  other  short  stories  with  several  interesting  serials  begun 
in  this  number.  Wale  Airahe  is  $2.40  a  year.  D.  Lothrop 
Company,  Boston. 


WIDE  AWAKE. 

A  tew  of  the  good  things  for  1S93.  lOn  pages  each  month:  onlv  S3  40  a 
year.  Perfect  entertainment  tor  the  passing  hour.  •■  Fair  Harvard  '■ 
Several  members  of  the  class  of  "Ol  have  promised  to  contribute  "Such 
Stuff  as  Dreams  are  Made  of,"  by  John  Mead  Ho-.vellB.  son  of  W  D 
Howells,  will  appear  in  the  Christmas  (Dec.^  numljer.  "In  a  Thunder- 
storm," by  Robert  Beverley  Hale,  son  of  Edward  Everett  Hale  the 
clever  second  of  the  set,  will  be  published  later. 

Serials:  "The  Lance  of  Kanana."  liy  .\bd  .1  Ardavan.  A  brilliant 
story  of  Oriental  adventure  and  youthful  patri  .tism:  historically  true 
"Jack  Brereton's  Three  Months'  Senice,"  by  Mrs.  Maria  Mcintosh  Cox' 
A  true  story  of  the  Civil  War,  a  northern  village  and  a  young  horn""  hero 
" That  Mary  Ann,"  by  Kate  Up.son  Clark.  "  Maiy  Ann  "  is  a  giil  of  our 
own  day.    Sure  to  be  the  ^s"     '       ■■  '     "  -'  ■  —       —  ■  ■ 

Down  of  Dorothy  Holcomb," 
their  experiences  and  various 

"One  Man's  Adventures."  1 
adventures,   strictly  true;  "1 

Out  of  Paris  by  Ballo. 


al  ot  the  year.     "The  Writings- 

'111'  11  -'-nse,  real-girl  sor   of  girls; 

I  '  'i-'Cts,  opinions. 

I      I  ndike,     A  dozen  thrilling 

ii   :.  I'-e."   "A  Tiger's  Breaih." 

Gibraltar,"  "On  Board 


a  Pirate  Junk.''  "A  Night  with  a  Chinese  Prefect  ' 
A  new  kind  of  Indian  story,  by  Mrs.   Harriet  Maxwell  Conve.  ,^ 

How  I  became  a  Seneca  Indian,"  "  II.  The  Strawberry  Feast  at  the  Long 

House."  -ni.  With  Seventy  Sachems,"  "IV.  The  Fire-tly  Song  of  Indian 

Children." 
Short  stories: 


-tly  Song  of  Indii 

How  Christmas  Came  in  the  Little  Black  Tent  " 
Charlotte  M.  'Vaile:  "Christy  Ai.n's  Rezavov  Picnic."  Mary  Hartwell 
Catherwood:  "The  Moriaritv  Duckling  Fair,"  Florence  Howe  Hall  ■  "Tlje 
War  ot  the  Schools,"  (Two  Pai  t  St.  .ry  i,  Capt  C.  A  Ciu-tis,  U.  S.  A. :  and 
many  others,  by  Jessie  Bent'ii  Fremont,  Margaret  Sidney,  author  of 
"Five  Little  Peepers  Grown  Up.    .John  Preston  True,  L.  T.  Meade  elc 

Ballads,  Poems,  Pictorial  Articles.  Ijy  .Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Susan  Cooliilge 
Uelia  Thaxter.  airs.  Jane  G.  .\usiin  and  others. 

D.  LOTHROP  COMPANY,  Piblishers.  Boston.  Mass. 


LITTELL'S  LIVISG  AGE, 

As  The  Living  Age  approaches  its  jabilee.  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the 
prophecy  made  concerning  it  by  Mii.  JtsxicE  Stort  upon  reading  the 
prospectus  in  April,  ISJ4.    He  then  said:— 

'•I entirety  apiirme  tlie  plan.  If  if  tan  obtain  the  public  t^atronage 
long  enough,  it  ivill  naitribnte  m  an  eminent  degree  to  give  a  healthu 
tone,  not  only  to  any  littiature.  hut  to  public  opinion.  It  will  inablf  us 
to  possess,  in  a  moderate  compass,  a  select  librai  y  of  the  best  productions 
of  t fie  age.^' 

That  The  Living  Age  has  fully  justified  this  forecast  is  proved  by  the 
constant  praises -n-hich,  during  all  the  years  of  its  publication,  have  been 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  press,  some  of  the  more  recent  of  which  are 
given  below. 

A  weekly  magazine,  it  gives  more  than 

THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  THOUSAND 
double-column  octavo  pages  of  i  eading-matter  yearly,  forming  four  large 
volumes.     It  presents  in  an  ine.\pensive  form,  considering   its   great 
amount  of  matter,  with  frtshness,  owing  to  its  weekly  issue,  and  with  a 
comjileteness  nowhere  else  attempted, 

The  best  Essays.   Reviews.  Criticifms,  Tales,  Sketches   of  Travel  and 
Discoverj-.  Poetry,  Scientitic,  Biographical.  Historical  and 
Political  Information,  from  the  entire  bcdy  of 
Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 

It  is  therefore  invaluable  to  every  American  reader,  as  the  only  satist 
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factorily  fresh  and  COMPLETE  compilation  of  an  indinpensible  current 
literature,— indispensible  tecause  it  embraces  the  iiroductions  of  tlie 

ABLEST  LIVING  WRITERS 
in  all  branches  of  Literature,  Science,  Politics  and  Art. 
OPINIONS. 

"  If  a  cultured  stranger  from  another  world  were  to  find  himself  in 
this  one,  and  were  to  make  a  study  of  our  literary  advantages,  he  woulii 
be  impressed  especiallv.  we  are  confident,  by  the  abundance,  variety  and 
high  average  quality  of  the  contents  of  LnrEi.Ls  Livisii  Aoe."— TAe 
CoiiQinanl lonalist,  Hostan. 

"There  is  but  one  Living  Agk.  though  many  have  essayed  imitations 
Wliile  tlieir  intent  has.  no  doubt,  been  worthy,  they  have  larlied  that 
rare  dis<.Tiniinating  judgment,  that  fineness  of  acumen,  and  Ihat  lieen 
appreciation  of  what  constitutes  true  excellency,  which  nialte  Liitki.i  's 
Living  Age  the  incomparable  publication  it  is."— Chriatiun  at  Work, 
New  York.  .        .      „ 

"It  contains  nearly  all  the  good  literature  of  the  time."— Tfle 
Churrhwnn,  Xeir  Yiirk. 

"  He  who  suljscribes  for  a  few  years  to  it  gathers  a  choice  library,  even 
though  lie  may  have  no  other  hooks."— Aei/-  York  Ohservcr. 

"Certain  it  is  that  no  other  magazine  can  take  its  place,  in  enabling 
the  bu-y  rea<ler  to  keep  up  with  current  literature.— '  £f«»coi)a/  Recorder, 
Philiiricljihia. 

"It  has  in  the  half  century  of  its  existence,  furnished  its  host  of 
readers  with  literature  the  best  of  the  day.  such  as  cannot  fail  toeducate 
and  stimulate  the  inlellectual  faculties,  and  cieae  tastes  and  desii-es  for 
loftier  attainments.  The  foremost  writers  of  the  time  are  represented 
on  its  pages."— Picsfci/fei-ion  Hnnncr.  Pittsburgh. 

"Fori he  amount  of  reading  contained,  the  subscription  is  extremely 
low."— C/iris(i<iii  Adiorale.  Xiishville. 

"The  fields  of  fiction,  biograpliy.  travel,  science,  poetry,  criticism,  and 
social  and  religious  discussion  all    come  within  its  domain."— /^'>Kf on 


Jou 


nal. 


"It  may  be  truthfully  and  cordially  said  that  it  never  offers  a  dry  or 
valueless  page."— iVeic  York  THtntne, 

•To  read  it  is  itself  an  education  in  the  course  of  modem  thought  and 
literature."— /Juffw/o  O'litmircial  Adi--  rliser. 

"Coming  weekly,  it  has  a  great  advantage  over  other  magazines  and 
n*\'iews."— iViJi-i-^/onc/A'co  Chronicle. 

"In  givirg  a  comprehensive  view  cf  the  best  current  literature,  tli© 
product  of  the  best  writers  of  the  day,  it  stands  unrivalled." — Canada 
Presbyleria II.  Toronto. 

Published  Weekly  atf  8.00  a  yfar  free  of  postage. 

tS^To  NEW  PVBSCKIBERS  forlheyear  1'92.  itmilting  bffore  Jan. 
1st.  the  numbers  of  IR91  issued  after  the  receipt  of  their  subscriptions 
will  be  .sent  ijratis.      ^ 

CLliB-1  RICES  FOR  HIE  REST  H'JIE  m  mm\  IITFRATIRE. 

[Possessed  of  The  Living  Age  ami  one  or  other  of  our  vivacious 
American  uionthlies,  a  sub.scribtr  will  find  himself  iu  command  of  the 
tchole  situotion    --Philadelphia  Ereni)i<i  lliilleten.] 

For  10..50.  The  Living  .Age  and  any  one  of  the  American  $4  monthlies 
(or  ifnrpers  UVeW.v  or /'ojoiO  will  be  sent  for  a  year,  postpaid:  or,  for 
S^.-W,  The  Living  AoEand  .S'cn7>ner"s  Mosjazine  <«  the  At.  yichotas. 

Rates  for  clubbing  The  Living  Age  with  more  than  one  oiher  periodical 
will  be  sent  on  application. 

Sample  copies  of  The  Living  Age  15  cents  each. 

Address.  LITTEIiL  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 

THE  KI\DERG\RTEN  mmU  fi^^l^^fr^:^!^'^^^ 

I.K'Ssons.  "  Sarah  E.  Grisw.l.l,  Ci.,.k  Co.  Normal;  "Color  and  Form. 
Josephine  C.  iMcke:    "Siniu-,'  Sessi.us."  Edw.  O.  Howe;    ami    other 
articles  bv    l>e.>it  writers.   u<lii|iliiii:   kiiideignrten  methods  to  primary 
work.    One  year.  Jl.-V);  3  moutlis'  trial,  30  cents.     Kindergarten  I'ub. 
Co..  27T  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


G-iisrisr  &  G03vn:F^^:N-ir 


-INVITE  ATTKyrioy  ni- 


A1.LEN  &  OBEENOUOH'S  LATIN  8EBIES. 

Griimtiiar;  Ciesar.  Cicero,  Virgil,  niid  Ovid,  with  full  in- 
troductions, notes,  vocat)ularie.<!,  maps  and  illiistration.s;  Collar 
&  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Praclical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

"There  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  which  seems  to  me  so 
complet*' '  [as  the  A.  <S  G.  Grammar],  ftofessor  Tj-rrell,  Trinity 
College.  Dublin. 

"This  Grammar  is /aciVcpririceps  among  its  rivals."  Professor  D. 
T.  Comslock.  Phillips  Andov.r  Acailemy.  JIass. 

"The  Beginner's  Ijitin   H^ok  appears  to  me  admirably  suited  for 
Intioducing  vouiig  studints  to  that  (liillcult  language."    Oscar  Browning. 
King's  (oll.-'u'e   Camhri<lge 
GOODWIN  &  WUIti;.'S  GREEK  SEBIES. 

Griimiiwir.  Lessons.  Hcjjinncr's  (ircek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  it  DanieH's  IJeiriniHr's  Latin  Book).  Anal)ii<<is  wllh 
vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illuslralcil  vdculiulary. 

"I  know  of   no  Gn  ek  grammar  for  Englisli  sjicaking  slmicnls  that 
combines  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form."     I'rofessur  iri.iuge. 
sity  of  Micnigan. 


Arithmetics, 


WENT'WORTH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SEBIES. 

"The  iiiosl  popular  biioks  of  the  past  decade. 
Algebra,  (Jeonictrv,  Trii;onoiuetry.  etc. 

In  the  United  Stn't.-s  tli.-re  are  not" less  than  300  colleges  and  3.000 
schools  which  tisi-  the  Alg.-lira.  t;<i>nietry.  Trigonometry  or  all  of  these; 
and  the  Ijooks  may  l>e  found  in  !ea<ling  institutions  iu  Great  Britain, 
Turkey,  India,  China.  Japan  and  llic  Hawaiian  Islands. 

GAGE  &  WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements  of  Physics  (Gage),  Inlroduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gage).  Introduction  to  Cheiiiica!  Science  (Williams), 
Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Cheniisiry.  (Williams). 

"I  have  not  onlv  examined  Init  studied  tiie  Physical  Science,  and 
consider  it  superior  as  a  te.\t  hook  to  any  other  I  have  seen."  lYincipal 
DeBoer,  High  .-ichool.  Mont|>.lier.  Vt. 

"1  coniiiilly  recommend  tlie  adoption  of  Williams*  Chemica, 
Science  in  si'condary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College,  Aberdecnl 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  full 
Catah.gtie,  which  is  sent  free  on  appliijation. 


Unl 

The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beeinner's  Latin  Book  and  Alloa  A:  Grcenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready;  retail 
price.t,  respectively,  ^1.00  and  $L20.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  Halifax  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Slaritime 
Provincc.s,  and  carry  a  stock  constantly. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  BostonrNew  YorkVciiicago  and  Loiidoii^^ 

Xlne  Conversotion  Metl^od  in  Gemaan, 


Price  $1.00. 


/;;/  ritOFESSOli  !.■   Ill  -I!   A'l)/.'/;/,'  .711,1   .If.K.Y    M.K.ll.   .s,ii„i-n.<.,r  ll„l,i;i.r  .s,-li,„,h. 

Send  for  further  particulars  to  T.  C.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 


PHYSICAL  DRILL,  FOR  USE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  four  parts.      Willi    lllii^li.ilioiis  sysleiimii/.'d   .-ui.l  art.iiii;.d   in   ri^lil    -i:i.li-  In   suit   :ill  classes,    by   .-^KK'i'l'.MA.IOH    D. 
BAILLV.    .Military  Gymnastic  Inslnii  tor.  with  a  pnfare  by  .\I,K.\     .M<  Iv.W.   Supervisor  of  llalifa.\  .Schools. 

FRIGE    50    CE3JSrTS.- 

Dr.  John  Stewart,  of  Pietou.  who  has  a  thorough  S'-leiilillc  k  11' twi.'dge  <»f  the  tieni'dts  of  physical  development,  and  who  has  done  so  much  to 
encoiiragi'  manly  sports  in  the  Mirltlme  Provinces,  writes  aliout  ,S.Tgl.  Major  Ititilev's  book  as  follows;— 'As  to  the  general  plan  of  the  book,  and 
the  way  this  has  l>ee!i  i-.irried  out.  I  am  very  inucli  pleas4Hl.  I  have  eoiiipunHt  the  book  with  other  manuals  of  ph.vstcal  drill,  anil  in  my  Judgment 
It  Is  Hii|x'rior  in  siinpliciiy  of  directions  and  In  variety  of  exercisi^.    1  am  glad  to  tuna  the  dumb-lM'tl  made  so  mueli  of." 

^^^''"'^OR  WINSOR  &  NEWTON'S  ARTISTS'  MATERIALS. 

Th.-  tnid.-  aii^l  s.  l,....!-.  Mii.|,li.-.|  nl  l...«,...t  \V1«.,1,.^.,1,-  Pri.'.'S. 

MATHK.MATK  AL  INSTKU.MKN  I'S.  KNtUNKKUS  and  DK.VKillT.MK.NS'  SllM>LIK->  oF  KVKUY   KIM). 
JIAI'S.   GLOBES,  ClIAUTS,  SCHOOL  and  I'OLLKOK  TKXT  BOOKS  and  RKQL'ISITKS. 
tfT'A  larg  •  tUirk  of  alxive  kept  In  slock.    CorreK|i<.ndeiiii-  for  furflier  iiiformntl"n  nr  for  priii's  nrd  .ll<.iiiinla  solicited. 


i'ubli.Hliors,  ll<x>kii''llerH  and   Manufacturing  Stationei  ,.         .... 


& 


CO., 

lit  Granville  Street,   HALIFAX,   N.  8. 
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-A..  Sc  cr.  TJiJL^, 

IMTOUTERS  AND  DKALKItS  IN 

Watches,  Jewelry,  Precious  Stones,  &c. 

A  Christmas  Present  should  be  useful, 
choice  and  beautiful,  these  qualities 
indicate  both  good  judgment  and  re- 
fined taste. 

Our  watches  are  useful,  our  jewelry 
is  choice,  and  our  precious  stones  are 
beautiful. 

76  KING  STRtET,  ST.  JOHN  li.B. 


Francis  &VAUGHAN. 


-K  A  RETAIL 


Boot  &  Shoe  Manufacturers, 

19  King  Strt-et.  Xorlh  Side, 

Saint  John,  N.  B. 
Fine  Boots  &  Shoes  a  Specialty. 


"  Tlie  best  pcqier  of  its  class  in  the  language."— N.  Y.  Sun. 

Garden  and  Rorest, 

1892— Kifth  Year, 

Devoted  the  to  scientific,  practical  and  beautlfid  in  Horticulture,  Landscape  Art  and 
Forestry.  Its  eontenls  are  original  tliroughout,  of  tlie  Uii^hest  literary  character,  and 
include  descriptions  of  new  plants,  infnrnialion  and  advice  for  indoor  and  outdoor 
plantina:  and  cultivation,  descriptions  of  count ry-seats,  parks  and  rural  scenery,  with 
vigorous  editorial  discussions  of  all  subjects  embraced  in  the  scope  of  the  paper. 


Its  arrival  is  the  coming  of  a  w'se  anil  intelli- 
gent and  entertaining  friend ,  who  enables  us  to 
live  more  happily  because  more  harmoniously 
with  nature  — Harper's  Weekly. 

The  foremost  journ  \1  of  its  class,  keeping  in 
touch  with  every  advance  in  the  scientific 
artistic  and  practical  phases  of  horticulture 
and  arboriculture. — Boston  Herald. 


Its  writers  are  authorities  in  their  lines  and 
the  illustrations  very  artistic— Spciag^eJfi 
Union. 

Its  character  is  at  once  dignified  and  pleasing 
and  its  contents  are  scholarly  and  scientific  in 
t'l?  exact  spin.-      n,ir  1,1  >  Kivning  Journal. 


Beautifully  illustrated.     Publislied  weekly.     $4.00  a  year. 
Send  for  specimen,  copy  and  net  clubbing  rate  with  other  periodicals. 

GARDEN    AND    FOREST, 


Tribune  Building, 


NEW  YORK, 


BICYCLES 


FOR  TEACHERS 


AND  STUDENTS. 


The  Man  or  Woman  who  makes  a  sensible  use  of  the  wheel  will  be  sure  of  several  very  import- 
ant and  desirable  results:  1.  A  good  appetite:  2.  Good  digestion;  3.  Good  blood;  4.  A  clear 
bead,  and  5.  Lots  of  genuine  fun — Rev.  C.  H.  Hilton,  Pastor  Horace  Baptist  Church,  Chelsea, 
Mass. 


We  shall  be    pleased  to  send  on  reques 
our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 


C.  E.  BURNHAM  &  SON, 


''PHIS  CUT  represents  the  Giantess 
^  Ladies'  Safety  Bicycle,  all  ball  bear- 
ng-^;,  Spring  forks  and  Spring  frame. 

-    SAINT  JOHN,  N,  B. 


AND   DKALERS 


SCHOOL  and  other  FURNITURE  of  every  Description, 
BABY  CARRIAGES.  Etc. 


n)LAGS  FOR- 

^    School  Buildings 


Dominion,  British  and  Saint  George 
Ensigns 

AND 

UNION  m  FORT  JACKS. 


Fiiigs  Willi  Sprcial  Pf^ips  Made  lo  Order 

-A..    "WT".    .A.D.A-3yrS, 

North  Market  Wharf,      -     St.  John,  N.  B 


erj-,  and  School  Requisites  at 
Low  Prices.  Best  Discounts  on  ail  goods  to 
teachers.  Fancy  Goods,  Toys,  Dolls  in  great 
variety.  Room  Paper  from  5c.  a  roll  up  Gem 
Bank,  the  great  money  saver.  Bibles,  Pi'ayer 
Books  and  Religious  Books.  All  goods  at  low- 
est possible  prices.  Call  or  send  to  WATSOX 
&  CO.,  corner  Charlotte  and  Union  CGtreets 
St.  John.  X.  B. 


IMIcG-IXiXi    TJ  asri"V"EI?,SIT~2", 


The  Calendar   for   the   Session   of   1S91-2   contains   information   respecting  conditions  of  Entrance,  Course  of  Study, 
Degrees,  etc.,  in  the  several  Faculties  and  Departments  of  the  University,  as  follows: — 
FACULTY  OF  ARTS— (Opeiiina:  September  14lh,  1891.) 
DONALDA  SPECIAL  COriiSK  FOR  W()MEN-{Scptember  14tb.) 
FACULTY    OF    APPLIED    SCIE.NCF  —  Civil    Ensineering,     Mechanical    Engineering, 

Mining  Engineering.  Eleiirical  Eugincering  and  Practical  Chemistry — (September  15). 
FACULTY  OF  MEhlCIXE— (October  1st). 
FACULTY  OF  LA\V--(Sciitciulier  7lh). 
FACULTY    OF    COAIPAltxVTlVE    MEDICINE    AND    VETERINARY    SCIENCE  — 

(October  1st). 
McGILL  NORMAL  SCHOOL— (September  1st). 

COPIES  OF  THE  CALENDAR  MAY  BE  OBT.ITXED  OX  APrTJCiTION  TO  THE  USDERftKlXED. 


(Address  McGiU  College.) 


J.  W.  BRAKENRDGE,  B.C.L,  Act's?  Secretary. 
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Carpet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department 

We  call  the  attention  of  all  to  our  very  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  above  Goods  at 
ALL    SEASONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

Our  large  warerooms  and  the  exceptional  facilities  we  have  for  buying  and  selling  immense  quantities,  enable  us  always  to  offer 

-A_   'Vex'^T-   Lax^ge    Seleo1:±oa=L 

in  any  of  the  following  lines: 

Brussels,  Wool,  Tapestry  and  Hemp  Carpets,  Stair  Carpets  and  Stair  Linens,  Linen  Squares,  Wool  Squares,  Kensington 
Squares,  Stair  Oil  Cloths,  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  Linoleums,  Stair  Rods.  Cornice  Poles,  Curtain  Fasteners  of  all  kinds.  Curtains 
in  Lace,  Wool,  Rep,  Silk.  Furniture  Coverings  in  Cretonne,  Plush,  Damask.  Kep,  Silk.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  Cotifort- 
ables.  Eider  Down  Quilts.  Table  Covers.  Piano  Covers.  Table  Napery,  Napkins,  D'Oylcys.  Tray  Cloths,  Table  Covers, 
Towels,  &c.,  &c. — everything,  in  fact,  comprised  in  the  words  General  House  Furnishings  as  applied  to  Dry  Goods. 

MANCHESTER,  ROBERTSON   &  ALLISON. 


27  &  29  KING  STREET, 


SAINT  JOHN,  N.  B. 


wajmteid 


Old  Books,  Maps  or  Manuscripts 
relating  to  New  Brunswick. 

Itsliist..rv..,ri.lK'-"irni|iliy,lli.-.,|,I.Ttl].-l).-lter; 
or  uM  ptctiir*'s  sliowiiiff  any  place  in  X.  B. 
any  jjersou  having  sucti.  ana  willing  to  diKpose 
of'tliein.  will  hear  of  s<>mething  to  his  advun- 

taK«'  by  sending  a  description  of  tlicni  to 
W    v.  li  .  .arc  i:dHrali"ii;d  Hevi.w,    .St.  .I..hii, 


JAHE8  S.  HAT. 


.  ROBERT  MAT 


JAMESS.  MAY&SOX, 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

58  Prince  Win.  St. 

p.  O.  BOX  .WS. 
ST.  JOHN,      -     -    -     N.  B. 


FmpiiSctioolDest, 

^VITIl  FOLDING  SEAT. 

No.  2.  height  Seat  17  in.,  Desk  29  in.  

No.  4,  height  Seat  14  in.,  Desk  25  in. 


M.\NI!F.\CTVRED    ItV 


Rhodes,  Curry  &* Co 

AMHERST,    N.  S. 


EDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTIONS   AT  WOLFVILLE,   N.  S. 


Acadia    CoUegu. 

KEV.  A.  W.  SAWYEK,  D.D.,   1-ri«idknt. 

A  f<Mir  yc>.ir«'  oonrse.  lenOIng  lo  the  n.  A. 
deKre<'.  f  iplionn  are  perniltu-d  Ixtwix-n  (Iroek 
ond  Krencli  and  (Icrnian;  alw*  lielween  the 
ItiKhcr  inattieinntic8  and  lnl>orator>'  wuric  In 
practical  chcrnlntry.  Firm  i'Iukk  accoininiKla- 
llon«  for  lx»  ding.  A  gymnasium  for  the 
RtiidenU.      Charges  of  all   khnlH  nio<lerale. 

Next  Term  opens  September  26. 

\pply  lo  tho  I'rexident. 


Ilorton  Collegiate  Academy. 

I.  H  OAKE.S.  M.A.,  Pbiscipau 

In  thJK  flchool  then'  are  two  courww  —  the 
Matricnlalinn.  to  pr»*pare?.tudcnt.s  f'-ircolli^'e; 
and  the  tleneral.  Ui  prepare  y^njng  men  for 
the  ChiHH  H  Kxaminilloni  and  for  hiisineR.s 
life.  Thi'  new  Ixiarding  lioiiso  nrcninniii'laU's 
alxMit  nriy  l««inleni.  who  will  1k>  under  the 
ininx^liate  earui'f  llie  I'rlncipal.  N-viiuiary 
expeiiwa  for  the  year,  ntiout  $1*). 

Next  Term   opens  Snptomber  .3. 
Winter  Term  January   7,   1891. 

Apply  to  the  rrlncl|>aL 


Acadia  Seminary. 

MIS.S  M.  E.  QR.WF^!,  PRiKriPAi. 

This  S.'niinary  aims  t-i  pn.viile.  at  a  moder- 
als  >'X|>en.se.  ejc<idlenl  advanlagi-s  for  young 
hidicH.  There  an-  three  conn4<*s  ..f  study  — 
111.- Classical:  the  L.t.-rarv:  an.l  the  Musical. 
Th.' curee  in  niu-ic.  Insinimcnial  or  Vocal, 
isthi.niiych.  In  Drawiiigaiid  Painting,  atten- 
tion is  given  lo  the  atudy  of  niodelH,  casta  and 
Ktill  life.  Iu8tnictii>n  iii  Fllocution  and  Uyiu- 
nasticA.    Charges  moderate. 

Next  Term  opens  September  .3. 
Winter  Term,   January  7,  1891. 

Ajiply  to  the  Principal 


Twenty-eight    Pages. 


The  Educational  Review. 

Devoted  to  Advanced  Methods  of  Education  and  General  Culture. 


Published  Monthly. 


ST.  JOHN.  N.  B..  JANUARY,  1892, 


$1.00  PEK  Year 


A.  MeKAY,  Supervisor  Halifax  Schools 
Editor  for  Nova  Scotia. 


BEAR  US  IN  MIND 

We  are  now  placing  our  orders  for  Spring  and 
Summer  Goods  and  will  have  the  finest  selection 
ever  imported  by  us.  It's  rather  early  to  talk 
Spring  stuffs,  but  from  1st  to  10th  March  finds 
the  bulk  of  our  new  Prints,  Sateens  and  Wool 
Dress  Materials  in,  so  there  arc  really  only  two 
mouths  to  look  ahead. 

Our   sample   system   will    be  more    complete 
than  ever. 

DANIEL  &  ROBERTSON. 

London  House,  Retail,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Cor.  Charlotte  and  Union  Sts. 


To  Every  Teacher 

Who  Mill,  ihiring  this  month  01  ly  send  us  the  names  and  post 
office  addresses  of  20  families  (likely  to  appreciate  a  sample  copy 
of  Progress  and  to  subscribe  for  the  same)  and  Sl.:i5  in  cash,  we 
will  .send  Progress  for  six  months  and  the  10  follow  ing  books. 


EAST   LYNNE, 
Ey  Mrs  Henry  Wood. 

JANE  EYKt, 
By  Cbarlof.eEronte. 

VANITY  FAIR, 

By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

ADAU  ££DE, 

By  George  Eiict 

THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE 

By  Wilkie  Collins. 


LADY  AUDLEY  S  SECRET, 

iiy  Miss  M.  E,  Braddon. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN 

By  Miss  Mulock, 
THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII, 

By  Sir  £.  Bulwer  Lytton. 

THE  THREE  GUARDSMEN, 

By  Alexander  Dnmas. 

,  PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE 

By  Charles  Seade. 


NAMES  AND  CASH 


are  what  we  want,  one  is  as  important  as  the  other.  This  is  the 
greatest  offer  we  have  ever  made.  The  books  are  handsomely 
bound  in  paper  and  you  cannot  get  them  from  any  book  store 
for  less  than  25  or  "30  cents  each.  We  make  the  offer  in  order  to 
get  the  names  of  people  who  would  probably  like  to  take  Progress. 
We  place  faith  in  your  judgment  and  rely  upon  you  to  choose 
the  names  with  care,  avoiding  all  those  who  get  the  paper  now. 
We  are  also  anxious  to  test  the  value  of  an  advertisement  in  this 
journal. 

EDWARD  S.   CARTER,    Publisher. 

N.  B.  If  you  want  the  books  sent  by  mail  send  14  cents  in  stamps  or 

make  your  post  office  order  Si  .49.    By  the  way,  we  still  have  that  great 

barifain,  Allen's  reprint  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  forSl.95  or  rather  with 

Progress  for  one  year  for  ^.95,— the  paper  must  go  w  ith  the  book. 


THE  EDDCATIONAL  JREVIEW. 

SDBSCKIPTION  PRICE: 

Twelve  Numbere,         -       -  ...  .       .         ftl.oo 

Single  Copies,        -       -       .  .       .       .       .  lo  cents 

I,  .Subscriplions  payable  in  advance.  Send  money  by  money  order,  or 
by  bank  bill  m  a  registered  letter.  All  remittancrs  acknowledged  by 
postal  card  *         ' 

The  Review  is  issued  from  the  office  of  Barnes  &  Co.,  St.  John,  to 
whom  subscriptions  may  be  paid  if  convenient. 


O.  U.  Hat,  St  John. 
W.  T.  Ke.vneuy,  HaUtax, 


CONTENTS: 

EDITORI.\L—        -        -        .        .     ".        .        .        .  .  ii~_iKi 

N.\T0RE  LESSONS  C\nimals  and  Minerals)-       -       .       -       -      k-'- M 

CO.NTRIBUTED  ARTICLES .......    \%Jm 

Practical  Chemistry —  .\stronomical  Notes  — Tonic  Sol-fa— 
"The  Philosophical  Review"— Ortbographv)f  NaiiveNames 
r,.-^  ?t^^ii?^^^  ^''■'*'  Sehool-Tne  Study  of  Jlodern  Languages 
TE.\CHERS  IN  COUNCII^       -        -        -        -        .        .  S""^*^*-     ,„„,.„ 

SELECTED  ARTICLES- i70-if4 

A  Funny  Exercise- Music  in  Schools  —  Charlotte  County 
Schools— Mental  Overpressure— Work  in  Ungraded  Schools 
—Educational  Opinion— Topics  for  the  School  Room 
Question  Department— School  and  College— New  Books- Current 

Periodicals—    .       -       -       - i-4_i-r 

NEW  ADVERTISE.MENTS  "    "^  ""' 

A.  P.  Tippet  &  Co.,  The  "  CaUgraph."  (p.  177)- Emerson  & 
Fisher  (p.  u.)— St.  John  Shorthand  Institute  (p.  ii.)— D  R 
Jack,  Insurance  (p  ii,)— Barnes  &  Co..  Paper,  etc.  (p  ii')— 
Daniel  &  Robertson  Cp  157|— Alfred  Morrisey,  Envelopes  etc 
(p.  1791— C.  K.  Burnham  &  Son  (p.  179)— Royal  Hotel  f p.  179) 
T.  OBrien  &  Co  ip.  179)— World's  Exposition.  Illustrated 
Thome  Bros,  (p  179)-(p.  179)— A.  &  J.  E&y  (p.  1T9)-Edward 
A.  Everett  Cp.  ISO). 


.'  vbscribers  should  promptly  tiotifi/  the  REVIEW  of  change  of  add  less. 
Communications  from  yew  Brunsirickand  Pi  inre  Edward  Mnnd  should 
be  addressed  EDUCATIOXAL  KEriEW,  St.  John;  Jrom  Kova  Scotia 
and  Newfoundland  to  W.  T.  Kennedy,  Halifax. 


We  wish  our  readers  A  Happy  New  Year;  and  hope 
that  the  Review  may  be  ableto  ii  oord  greater  progress 
in  our  educational  life  and  thoitorhts. 


This  number  of  the  Retiew  is  sent  to  many  per- 
sons who  are  not  at  present  sub.scribers.  We  feel 
confident  that,  if  its  pages  are  carefully  read,  they 
will  decide  that  it  is  the  educational  paper  best  suited 
to  their  needs. 


The  advertisements  of  the  first-class  business  firms 
and  educational  establishments  found  in  the  Review 
are  interesting  reading-  Subscribers  are  requested  to 
mention  this  paper  in  corresponding  with  advertisers. 

Wanted.— Xos.  •!,  8,  10,  15,  18,  21,  22,  of  the 
N.  B.  Jonrnal  of  Education,  published  in  1886-87. 
Persons  having  these,  or  a  whole  set  of  the  Journal, 
can  find  a  purchaser  by  addressing  the  editor  of  the 
Review,  St.  John. 
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On  Tlimvday,  Dec.  30th,  the  usual  semi-annual 
conference  of  the  Chief  Supt.  with  the  Inspectors  was 
held  in  the  Education  Office  at  P'redericton.  All 
the  Inspectors  were  present. 

The  Revikw  briefly  noticed  a  few  months  ago  an 
article  entitled  "Limie  !>abor"  in  the  McMciKtcr 
University  Monthly,  Toronto,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Rand,  formerly  superintendent  of  education  in  New 
Brunswick.  A  recent  number  of  the  London 
Athc7iceuin  reviewed  the  article  appreciatively  and 
copied  a  portion  of  it.  and  Lord  Tennyson,  the  subject 
of  the  sketch,  has  .sent  an  autograph  letter  to  Dr. 
Rand  thanking  him  for  the  kindly  article. 


The  meeting  of  tlie  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Provincial  Teachers'  Ir)stitute  was  held  in  the  library 
of  the  Normal  School,  Fredericton,  on  the  evening 
of  December  29th  last.  There  was  an  unusually  large 
attendance. 

The  usual  routine  business  was  transacted,  Mr. 
H.  C.  Creed  was  re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 
St.  John  and  Fredericton  were  both  proposed  as 
places  for  the  next  meeting  which  is  to  be  iield  on  the 
last  three  teaching  days  in  June,  l!S02.  St.  John  was 
chosen.  A  list  of  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  was  fixed 
upon.  Before  the  meeting  Dr.  Inch  entertained  the 
members  of  the  executive  and  a  few  others  at  a  dinner 
at  the  Queen  Hotel.     A  very  pleasant  time  was  spent. 

The  Calendar  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science, 
of  the  Atlantic  Provinces  has  been  published,  and 
copies  of  it  can  be  obtained  on  iipplication  to  W.  T. 
Kennedy,  Secretary,  Halifax,  or  to  E.  Thompson, 
Local  Secretary,  St.  John.  As  our  readers  are  aware 
the  school  assembles  in  St.  John  July  4th,  immediate- 
ly after  the  meeting  of  the  N.  B.  Educational  Insti- 
tute. The  programme  is  more  vaii'd  than  that  of 
any  previous  year,  and  gives  promise  of  increased 
advantages  to  the  students  who  may  attend. 


The  plea  of  Chief  Supt.  Inch  at  the  St.  John, 
Teachers'  Institute  for  more  individuality  among 
teachers  ant',  that  of  Supervisor  Metcalf  for  a  closer 
study  of  nature  ,arc  worthy  of  being  carefully  thought 
out  and  acted  upon. 

The  publishers  of  the  St.  Croix  Courier  have  sent 
out  a  circular  a.sking  for  traditions  and  documents 
bearing  upon  tiie  liisiory  of  Charlotte  County,  N.  1$. 
In  the  introduction  to  the  circular  is  a  hit  of  iiistoric 
writing  that  besjjcaks  an  interesting  work  if  the 
writer  is  to  bo  the  future  historian  of  Charlotte 
County. 


ARE  EDUCATIONAL  PAPERS  TEXT-BOOKS? 

Are  educational  papers  text-books,  and  do  teachers 
rely  upon  them  to  take  the  place  of  text-books?  Are 
the  lessons  with  which  some  of  the  so-called  ednca- 
tiooal  papers  are  tilled  from  title-page  to  the  end, 
taken,  and  with  little  or  no  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
text-book? 

These  questions  are  suggested  by  looking  over  the 
legion  of  "practicil  educators,"  for  which  teachers 
are  asked  to  subscribe.  One  of  thirty-eight  pages 
before  us  has  lessons  so  arrange!  that  the  teacher,  if 
he  is  weak  or  lazy  enough  to  avail  himself  of  such 
"  helps,"  may  teach  almost  every  subject  found  in  a 
school  course.  Can  it  be  possible  that  teachers  spend 
their  leisure  out  of  school  without  diligent  and  con- 
stant preparation  of  the  lessons  of  the  following 
day,  and  at  the  last  moment  seize  an  educational 
journal  (sic)  and  come  before  the  class,  perhaps 
with  paper  in  hand,  and  give  the  lesson  from  it? 

Now,  every  intelligent  teacher  knows  that  nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  conscientious  anil  diligent  pre- 
paration of  the  lessons  he  is  to  teach,  and  that  any 
patched  up  lesson,  made  for  him  by  another,  is  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  The  conscious  power  that  a 
teacher  gets  from  mastering  the  subjects  he  is  to  teach, 
adding  something  fresh  and  new  every  time  he  has 
to  teach  it,  will  give  liim  an  enthusiasm  that  will  soon 
infect  the  class,  while  children  will  soon  detect  the 
imposition  of  a  patched-up  lesson  upon  them,  and 
resent  it  with  restlessness,  and  perhaps  open  mutiny. 
Give  the  children  grain,  not  husks,  especially  husks 
sampled  out  by  some  one  in  the  trade,  sorted  and 
labelled  and  sent  to  you  by  mail. 


GRADING  PUPILS. 


"The  tily  k'liclier.-i,  al  ii  meelitij.;  at  tlif  residence  of  Hon, 
A.  F.  Kaiulolpli,  discussed  several  matters  affecting  school 
inlcresls.  Strong  ohjections  were  taken  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  examiner  has  been  grading  the  jiupils,  passing 
many  of  Ihem  to  grades  for  which  they  are  entirely  unfit,  and 
thus  handicapping  the  teiicherii  and  making  it  dillk'ull  for  them 
lo  do  justice  to  their  (ilher  pupils.  A  resolution  was  pius.sed 
expressing  the  opinion  that  five  years  was  loo  young  an  age 
to  send  chililreu  lo  school,  und  recommending  thai  the  law  be 
altered  to  rt'<(uire  children  lo  be  six  years  old  iK-forc  being 
admitted.  —  FrfihrirUm  Cormpondnl  SI.  John  OInbr. 

Bad  grading  is  not  confined  to  Fredericton.  but  as 
the  Model  Schools  are  there  and  the  principal  of  the 
Normal  School  is  the  examiner,  the  highest  ideal 
should  be  attained  in  that  city. 

The  teachers  and  the  pujiils  themselves  have  the 
most  accurate  idea  of  the  attainmeuts  and  qualifica- 
tions of  those    seeking  promotion.     The  judicious 
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examiner  for  grading  will  always  take  the  teacher  into 
his  confidence,  and  if  he  believes  her  conscientious 
will  consult  her  as  to  the  pupils  she  deems  fit  to 
advance.  A  good  plan,  and  one  which  has  worked 
satisfactorily  in  some  of  the  towns  of  the  province  is, 
to  have  the  grading  done  by  the  teacher  into  whose 
room  the  pupils  are  to  pass,  in  conjunction  with  the 
teacher  of  the  room,  subject  always  to  the  approval 
of  the  trustees.  This  deprives  the  teacher  who  gets 
the  pupils  of  the  luxury  of  grumbling. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  good  grading  is  the 
pressure  of  numbers  from  the  lower  grades  for  which 
room  has  to  be  made  in  the  next  higher.  To  do  this  the 
standard  for  grading  has  to  be  lowered  and  many  pupils 
are  thereby  permitted  to  grade  who  are  not  at  all  fitted 
to  do  so.  Much  time  has  consequently  to  be  spent  by 
the  teacher  Avho  receives  these  pupils  in  working 
them  up,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  proper  grade 
work,  and  the  hindrance  of  those  pupils  who  are  fit 
to  go  forward  with  the  work  of  the  next  grade. 

This  evil  can  only  .be  removed  either  by  providing 
more  teachers  or  by  giving  to  each  teacher  fewer 
pupils,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  A  teacher 
in  most  graded  schools  is  not  considered  to  have  work 
enough  to  employ  her  unless  she  has  an  enrolment 
of  sixty  pupils  and  often  a  greater  number.  An 
enrolment  of  forty  pupils  is  sufficient  for  any  graded 
school.  This  would  insure  better  work  and  make  the 
schools  more  expansive  in  case  a  greater  number  of 
pupils  than  usual  fails  to  grade. 


THE  WORLD  MOVES. 


From  late  English  papers  we  learn  that  the  British 
Consular  reports  from  different  parts  of  the  world 
show  that  British  manufactures  and  exports  are  handi- 
capped in  competition  with  those  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, on  accoum  of  the  exclusive  adherence  to  the 
English  nomenclature  of  weights,  measures  and  prices. 
Nearly  all  the  countries  in  the  world  except  the 
English  people  have  adopted  already  the  simple  metric, 
decimal  or  world  system.  Customers  find  it  more 
convenient,  when  there  is  little  difference  between 
English  and  German  manufactures,  to  order  the  latter 
as  the  quotations  are  more  clearly  intelligible  to  them. 

Now  we  find  a  commercial  congress  of  representa- 
tives from  the  leading  commercial  centres  of  the 
empire  is  called  to  meet  in  London,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  trade  and  cognate  questions.  One  of 
the  points  in  the  programme,  which  is  to  engage  the 
attention  of  this  congress,  is  the  introduction  of  the 
metric  system.  In  Britain,  Canada  and  the  United 
States  it  has  been  legalized  (but  not  popularized) 
for  some  years,  and  finds  a  place  in  arithmetical  text 


books — towards  the  end.  The  duty  of  the  hour  is  to 
place  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  arithmetic,  a'. d  to  drill 
the  younger  class  in  the  wciglits  and  measures  them- 
selves and  in  calculations  with  them.  Those  who 
move  first  will  have  the  pleasure  of  leading  a  move- 
ment which  will  soon  be  compulsory  within  the  Empire 
and  the  United  States. 


Educational  Value  of  the  Typewriter  in  Schools. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Education,  the  editor, 
Wm.  A.  Mowry,  Ph.  U.,  of  the  Boston  School  Board 
has  an  article  in  which  he  very  clearly  and  forcibly 
sets  forth  the  educational  value  of  the  typewriter. 
He  declares  that  from  personal  experience  and 
observation,  he  "has  no  hesitation  in  saying,  tliat 
one  good  type-writer  in  every  room  of  say  fifty  pupils, 
in  a  grammar  school  or  high  school,  will  prove  an 
important  time-saver,  and  that  by  its  use  the  ability 
to  write  correctly  and  rapidly  the  English  language 
will  be  acquired  in  far  less  time  and  with  much  less 
effort  than  by  other  means."  This  may  seem  some- 
what surprising  to  those  who  have  not  yet  dreamed 
of  its  introduction  in  schools,  except  as  a  preparation 
for  office  work,  or  for  copying  school  programmes, 
examination  papers,  etc.  But  Dr.  Mowry  proceeds 
to  fortify  his  statements  from  the  testimony  of  edu- 
cational experts.     A  few  of  these  are  appended: 

•'  The  habits  of  care,  ueatness,  acnuracy  and  skill  necessary 
to  a  successful  manipulation  of  the  typewriter  enter  into  the 
intellectual  make-up  of  the  pupil,  and  re-appear  in  whatever 
he  may  undertake  to  do.  One  of  the  most  obvious  advantages 
is  a  more  perfect  mastery  of  the  English  language.  It  he  uses 
the  typewriter,  the  student  must  give  attention  n  >t  only  to 
spelling,  capitalizing,  punctuating,  sentence-making  and 
paragraphing,  but  also  to  the  weightier  matters^thought  and 
style.  Poverty  of  ideas  and  infelicities  of  style  are  more 
apparent  on  a  printed  page  than  when  disgui>ed  in  poor 
chirography  or  veneered  with  elegant  penmansliip."— Gen. 
Thomas  J.  Morgan. 

"  I  think  that  typewriting  should  be  taught  in  public  and 
private  schools.  Xot  that  it  is  probable  that  evciy  one  who 
learns  would  take  up  typewriting  as  a  business,  hut  spelling, 
punctuation,  capitalizing,  paragraphing  and,  greater  still, 
prose  composition,  could  be  a  dozen  times  better  taught  with 
the  machine  than  without  it.  I  am  confidently  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  school  boards  throughout  the  country 
will  appreciate  this  fact,  and  the  typewriter  be  universally 
adopted  for  this  purpose.  And  even  from  the  money-getting 
standpoint,  I  remember  th:it  Charles  Read  is  reported  to  have 
said  in  a  certain  essay,  '  I  advise  all  persons  to  have  their 
boys  and  girls  taught  shorthand  and  typewriting.'  A  steno- 
grapher who  can  typewrite  his  notes  would  be  safer  from 
poverty  thau  a  great  Greek  scholar." — The  North  American 
Review. 

"  It  is  the  testimony  of  educators  who  have  tried  it  that, 
no  other  device  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  contributes  s 
much  towards  a  knowledge  of  correct  business  English.  Its 
use  calls  immediate  attention  to  business  forms,  to  the  correct 
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use  of  capitals,  to  correct  spelling,  to  neatness,  to  accuracy  of 
expression — in  short,  to  everything  tliat  should  characterize 
English  composition.  But  is  such  knowledge  worth  any- 
thing? A  gentleman  from  a  distant  citj',  who  often  finds 
husiness  situations  for  young  people,  recently  told  the  writer 
that  he  could  secure  desirable  places  for  any  number  of  young 
men  and  young  women  at  $15  per  week,  if,  having  other 
qualifications,  thej-  could  write  good  English  and  spell  cor- 
rectly.—V^f/ort  o/&««;7(i;ton,  Vt.,  Schooh,  1890. 

A  number  of  other  opinions  equally  strong  are 
given  by  Dr.  Mowry — statements  that  might  seem  to 
exaggerate'the  utility  of  the  typewriter  in  the  school 
did  we  not  consider  the  disposition  of  a  boy  or  girl. 
The  click,  click,  of  the  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism, 
the  enthusiasm  which  leads  him  or  her  to  follow  up 
every  step  until  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  machine  is 
acquired,  and  the  pride  which  is  taken  to  make  the 
page  as  free  from  blemishes  as  the  printed  page,  are 
all  powerful  incentives  to  improve  in  manual  work, 
and  to  use  good  English. 

LOSS  TO  THE  PROVINCE. 

All  who  know  Miss  Jennie  Lyle,  and  there  arc  few 
teachers  in  New  Brunswick  to  whom  she  is  not  known 
by  reputation  at  least,  will  regret  to  learn  that  she  is 
about  to  give  up  teaching  here  and  remove  to  the 
United  States, 

Miss  Lyle  is  a  native  of  Moore's  Mills,  Charlotte 
County,  and  obtained  the  larger  part  of  her  education 
at  the  excelleat  school  which  that  enlightened  com- 
munity has  always  maintained.  In  1875  she  attended 
the  Provincial  Normal  School,  where,  iu  the  words  of 
Principal  Crocket,  "  She  gave  promise  of  becoming  a 
teacher  of  superior  tact  and  skill."  She  obtained  a 
first-class  license  and  was  first  employed  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Town  of  Portland,  where  she  taught  for 
one  term  in  the  Winter  street  school.  A  vacancy 
having  occurred  in  the  Model  school,  at  Frcdcricton, 
Mies  Lyle  was  at  once  offered  the  position  and  accep- 
ted it.  While  in  Fredericton  she  gave  the  highest 
satisfaction  to  all  connected  with  or  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Model  school,  and,  when  after  six  or  seven 
years  service  there,  she  resigned  to  take  charge  of  one 
of  the  primary  schools  in  St.  Stephen,  near  her  native 
place,  general  regret  was  expressed.  Miss  Lyle  has 
been  equally  successful  in  St.  Stephen  as  in  the  other 
places  she  has  taught,  and  the  Board  and  citizens 
generally  deeply  regret  her  departure. 

Ex-Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  Crocket, 
than  whose  no  testimony  is  more  valuable  in  the 
province,  says,  conceriving  Mies  Lyle,  "  The  reports 
of  the  school  inspectors  to  this  department  invariably 
testify  to  the  excellence  of  her  work — a  testimony 
which,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  it,  I  know 


to  be  correct, 
teachers." 


I   regard    her  us   one   of   our   best 


la  another  column  the  loss  of  one  of  our  best 
primary  teachers  is  mentioned.  She  does  not  propose 
to  give  up  teaching,  but  another  country  is  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  her  skill  and  talents.  Primary  teachers 
possessing  the  necessary  tact  and  sympathy  are  price- 
less. When  will  our  boards  of  trustees  learn  to 
appreciate  them  properly?  It  is  a  want  of  knowledge 
that  our  schools  and  children  are  paying  dearly  for. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  the  teachers,  at  least,  to  know 
that  school  boards  in  far  off  places  are  awakening,  if 
they  are  not  already  awake,  to  a  jiroper  appreciation 
of  their  merits. 


NOVA  SCOTIA  EDUCATIONISTS  IN  CONVENTION. 

The  school  inspectors  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  staff 
of  the  Normal  school  were  called  together  by  Super- 
intendent MacKay  for  the  discussion  of  all  questions 
relating  to  their  work.  There  were  no  absentees  and 
several  of  the  meetings  were  attended  by  Premier 
Fielding.  The  inspectors  were  able  to  furnish  the 
Superintendent  with  much  valuable  information 
which  could  not  have  been  so  well  obtained  in  any 
other  way.  The  boundaries  of  school  sections  were 
to  be  more  exactly  defined  and  small  sections  to  bo 
absorbed  into  larger  ones  where  it  could  be  done  to 
the  manifest  advantage  of  all  concerned.  It  was 
suggested  that  some  time  in  the  more  or  less  distant 
future  several  sections  might  be  managed  by  one 
board  of  trustees. 

It  was  agreed  that  inspectors  should  have  increased 
powers  in  dealing  with  ineSicient  teachers  and 
penurious  trustees,  of  whom  there  were  reported  to 
be  several  throughout  the  province.  Jlore  frequent 
visitationf;  the  requiring  of  trustees  to  visit  their 
own  schools  with  the  inspectors;  diminishing  the 
government  and  county  grants,  were  some  of  the 
means  suggested  for  dealing  with  teachers  who  hail 
degenerated  iuto  lesson  hearers,  or  with  trustees  who 
failed  to  supply  comfortable  school  rooms  and  suit- 
able apparatus. 

Several  simplifications  of  our  present  complicated 
tables  of  school  statistics  were  asked  for  by  the 
inspectors.  Improvements  also  in  the  methods  of 
paying  teachers  were  called  for.  The  object  was  to 
give  the  inspectors  as  much  time  as  possible  for  the 
work  of  visitation,  which  whs  looked  upon  as  the 
part  of  their  duties  most  productive  of  good  in  vital- 
izing and  energizing  the  schools. 

We  understand  that  the  meeting  was  unanimnuslv 
in  favor  of  having  the  school  year  begin  on  the  first 
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of  September  and  end  on  the  last  of  June,  thus 
articulating  better  with  the  colleges.  This  change 
would  be  a  great  convenience  to  intending  matricu- 
lants to  colleges  and  to  candidates  for  teachers' 
licenses.  It  would  give  teachers  an  opportunity  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  succeeding  year's  work 
and  for  self-improvement;  enable  parents  to  utilize 
the  labor  of  their  children  and  afford  to  over-worked 
pupils  sufficient  time  to  recuperate  their  exhausted 
energies. 

Instead  of  the  Harrington  Compulsory  Attendance 
Bill,  it  was  proposed  to  hare  all  children  of  school 
age  in  the  section  enrolled  and  to  have  the  loss  to  the 
section  of  county  grant,  caused  by  non-attendance, 
made  uj)  by  the  parents  of  absent  pupils  beingrequired 
to  pay  as  an  addition  to  their  poll  tax  the  sum  of  one 
cent  for  each  school  day  lost  without  good  cause,  as 
determined  by  the  trustees.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
being  subjected  to  the  odium  of  enforcing  tines,  they 
they  would  have  the  more  pleasant  task  of  exempting 
the  deserving. 

Ic  was  generally  agreed  that  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  should  undertake  to  examine  academic 
pupils  of  the  various  years — those  passing  the  tirst 
year's  work  to  receive  a  license  entitled  academic 
Grade  D;  second  year's  work,  an  academic  C;  third 
year's  work,  academic  B;  and  fourth  year's  work, 
academic  A.  These  licenses,  when  supplemented  by 
a  couple  of  weeks  professional  work,  to  permit  the 
holder  to  draw  government  Grade  D  grant  for  one 
year.  For  a  further  continuance  in  the  profession 
the  academic  licenses,  C,  B  or  A,  would  have  to  be 
further  supplemented  by  a  corresponding  professional 
diploma  from  some  accredited  Normal  school. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  Institute  work  desirable 
for  a  first  year's  teaching  could  be  most  economically 
obtained  at  the  county  academies.  For  one  fortnight 
before  the  end  of  the  year  the  academic  departments 
would  be  in  session  only  for  three  hours  each  fore- 
noon. The  afternoon  would  be  devoted  to  Grade  D 
professional  work  conducted  by  the  inspectors,  prin- 
cipals of  the  academies,  or  any  other  most  suitable 
person,  Any  Grade  D  teacher  taking  a  three  months 
professional  course  at  the  Normal  School  might  be 
allowed  to  teach  two  years  on  that  grade.  A  minor 
but  very  important,  benefit  derived  from  this  system 
would  be  the  stimulus  given  to  professional  study  by 
those  conducting  such  institutes. 

The  Normal  School,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  re- 
lieved from  academic  work  now  required  of  it.  All 
its  students  would,  before  entering,  hold  academic 
diplomas  from  the  academies  or  high  schools  of  the 
province.  Psychology,  the  history  of  education, 
drawing,  manual  training,  laboratory  practice,  elocu- 


tion, tonic  sol-fa,  and  calisthenics,  would  take  all 
their  time. 

Full  consideration  of  the  course  of  study,  and  of 
improved  text-books,  had  to  be  deferred  for  want  of 
time.  It  is  to  be  hoiJed  that  some,  or  perhaps  all,  of 
the  above  changes  recommended  by  the  insijectors 
may  be  agreed  to  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  carried  out  at  a  reasonably  early  date. 

At  the  close  of  these  meetings  the  members  of  the 
government,  the  professors  of  Dalhousie  College  and 
of  the  Normal  School,  and  the  inspectors,  were  enter- 
tained at  the  Halifax  Hotel  by  Premier  Fielding. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

When  visitors  come  to  the  school  greet  them  cour- 
teously and  proceed  at  once  with  the  work  in  hand. 
Do  not  stop  to  enter  into  a  conversation  concerning 
other  matters. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  School  Board  not  long  ago  one 
of  the  members  moved  that  the  teachers  be  supplied 
with  pens  and  ink.  He  urged  as  a  reason  that  at  a 
recent  visit  to  the  schools  few  of  the  teachers  had 
pens  and  ink  on  the  desk  fit  to  write  his  name  in  the 
register  with. 

Read  educational  papers  and  attend  your  County 
Institutes.  No  teacher  can  be  continuously  progres- 
sive who  fails  to  do  either  of  these  thing.'?.  It  is 
commonly  the  teachers  of  the  old  regime  who  "know 
it  all,"  that  think  lightly  of  the  institutes  and  educa- 
tional papers,  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  most 
School  Boards  are  fully  conscious  of  this  fact. 

Change  your  time  table  whenever  you  change  your 
working  programme.  Do  not  keep  a  time  table 
posted  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  follow  it  as  a  matter 
of  duty.  No  work  can  be  well  done  without  system 
as  well  as  method. 

The  mark  of  the  good  teacher  is  not  the  proficiency 
of  a  few  brilliant  pupils  but  the  excellence  of  the 
school  as  a  whole.  The  first  indicates  bright  pupils, 
the  second  faithful  instruction. 


Lift  your  hat  reverently  when  you  pass  the  teacher 
of  the  primary  school.  She  is  the  great  angel  of  the 
republic.  She  takes  the  bantling  fresh  from  the 
home  nest,  full  of  pouts  and  passions — an  ungovern- 
able little  wrutch  whose  own  mother  honestly  admits 
that  she  sends  him  to  school  to  get  rid  of  him.  This 
lady,  who  knows  her  business,  takes  a  whole  carload 
oftho.se  little  anarchists,  one  of  whom,  single-handed 
and  alone,  is  more  than  a  match  for  his  parents,  and 
at  once  puts  them  in  a  way  of  being  useful  and  up- 
right citizens.  At  what  expense  of  toil  and  patience 
and  soul  weariness!  Liftyour  hat  to  her!— .Ve«y  York 
Recorder. 
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NATUEE  LESSONS. 

THE  SCHOOLBOY  BOY  ZOOLOGIST  IN  ALANTIC  CANADA. 
1 

It  is  winter.  We  cannot  net  the  butterfly  nor  trap 
the  night-loving  moth.  The  streams  and  ponds  are 
frozen  over,  and  their  denizens  have  no  fear  of  the 
boy  whose  steel  shod  feet  or  flattened  noses  move  in 
tangents  to  the  opposite  and  upper  surface  of  the  ice. 
Let  us  then  look  at  our  native  animals  which  claim 
more  of  kinship  with  ourselves;  animals  which  like 
ourselves  have  a  framework  of  substantial  bone 
mineralized  with  calcium  phosphate,  and  surrounded 
with  plump  muscles  of  flosh  which  by  tlieir  orderly 
and  separate  contractions,  moves  them  whatever  way 
desired.  All  four-limbed,  though  often  so  different. 
All  with  jointed  back-bones  from  which  ribs  run  out 
in  front  in  order  to  form  a  capacious  cavity  in  which 
the  animal  unceasingly  stows  away  what  it  considers 
the  good  things  of  tiiis  life,  to  enable  it  to  grow,  and 
work,  and  fight  if  necessary.  All  with  jointed  back- 
bones on  the  opposite  of  which  a  smaller  cavity  is 
formed  enclosing  the  spinal  cord,  which  at  one  end 
becomes  so  large  as  to  require  a  great  bony  case  called 
a  skull,  to  cover  it  in.  Two  eyes,  and  two  ears,  and 
two  nostrils  open  out  on  the  surface  of  this  brain  box, 
80  that  the  brain  can  hear,  see  and  smell.  All  lung 
breathers,  warm  blooded  and  red  blooded  are  these 
animals  too.  They  bring  forth  their  young  and  feed 
them  first  on  milk  which  is  provided  naturally  by 
the  parent.  Were  their  bodies  dissected  many  other 
similarites  in  their  make-up  would  be  seen.  And 
they  are  all  covered  with  a  skin  which  when  it  grows 
any  covering  it  is  always  hair,  fine  or  coarse,  but 
never  feathers,  scales,  or  an\  thing  else  than  hair. 

Uere  they  are,  all  of  them  known  to  be  in  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  or  Prince  Edward  Island. 
They  are  called  Mammals,  from  a  Latin  word  mammw 
which  means  "milk-bearing  teats."  But  not  only 
has  every  animal  in  our  list  teats,  but  a  hair-bearing 
skin  and  every  other  point  mentioned  above,  and 
many  more. 

ManunaU  ol  Atlantic  Canada. 
OllDKK  I.      Family  I    (I)  Man. 
Okdkk  II.  The  Fi.k.suEatkbs. 

Cat  Family;  (a)  Cat,  (3)  Panther,  (only  in  N.  B.), 
(4)  Wild  Oat,  (5)  Lynx. 

Dn,j  Family;  (v,)  Dog,  (7)  Wolf,  (S)  Fo.v. 

Weasel  Family;  {'.))  Least  Weasel,  (10)  Common 
Weasel,  (11)  Mink,  (IJ)  Black  Cat  (Pekan),  (i;j)  Pine 
Martin  (Sable),  (14)  Wolverine,  (only  in  N.  B.),  (1;.) 
Skunk,  (10)  Otlrr. 

Bear  Family;  (17)  Brown  Bear. 

Jiacoon  Family:  (18)  Racoon. 


Seal  Family;  (19)  Harbor  Seal,  (20)  Hooded  Seal, 
(21)  Harp  Seal. 

Ordeu  III.  The  Hoofed  JIammai.s. 
Pig  Family;  (2:2)  Pig. 

Cat  He  Famihi;  (23)  Ox,   (24)  Sheep,    (25)    Goat. 
Horse  Fanihj;  (20)  Horse,  (27)  Ass. 
Deer    Family;  (28)    Reindeer,    (29)    Moose,    (30) 
Viginian  Deer. 

OnDEH  IV.  Whale-Like  .Mam.mai.s. 

Three  or  four  families,  including  Dolphins,  Por- 
poises, and  several  species  of  Whales,  in  all  perhaps 
20  species  of  Cetaceans,  as  they  are  called,  have  been 
observed  off  or  on  our  Alantic  Coast.  All  these  are 
really  cattle  adapted  to  live  in  the  sea.  They  are  not 
fish  although  they  have  the  external  form  of  fish. 
Perhaps  we  need  not  give  their  names  here. 
Order  V.  The  Bats. 

Bat  Family;  (51)  Hoary  Bat,  (52)  Red  Bat,  (N.  B. 
only),  (53)  Little  Brown  Bat. 

Order  VI.  The  Insect-Eaters. 

Mole  Family;  (54)  Star-nosed  Mole,  (55)  Hairy 
Tailed  Mole,  (N.  B.  only),  (56)  Common  Mole. 

Shrew  Family;  (57)  Little  Shrew,  (58)  Narrow- 
Ueaded  Shrew,  (in  N.  S.),  (59)  Mole  Shrew,  (CO) 
Hoy's  Shrew  (in  N.  S.),  (61)  Cooper's  Shrew  (in  N.  B.) 
(62)  Common  Shrew,  (03)  Forster's  Shrew,  (N.  S.), 
(04)  Water  Shrew,  (N.S.) 

Order  VII.  The  Gn.vwers. 

Squirrel  Family;  (65)  Flying  Squirrel,  (66)  Gray 
Squirrel,  (N.  B.),  (07)  Red  Squirrel,  (68)  Ground 
Squirrel,  (09)  Wood  Chuck. 

Beaver  Family;  (70)  the  Beaver. 

Mouse  Family;  (71)  Common  White  Footed 
Mouse,  (72)  Long-Eared  Mouse,  (73)  .Meadow  Mouse, 
(74}  Common  House  Mouse,  (75)  Brown  Rat,  (70) 
Musk-rat. 

Jumping  Mouse  Family;  (77)  Common  Jumping 
Mouse,  (78)  Rare -Tumping  Mouse,  (N.  B.) 

Porcupine  Family;  (79)  Canada  Porcujiine. 

Hare  Family:  (SO)  American  Rabbit. 

How  many  of  these  eighty  have  you  heard  of? 
How  many  have  you  seen?  llow  many  may  be 
found  in  your  neighborhood? 


LESSONS  ON    HINEBALS. 

For  the  information  of  our  readers  we  give  the 
following  extract  from  a  little  book,  ''Thirty-six 
Observation  Ixssoiison  Common  Minerals,"  by  Henry 
Lincoln  Cla]>p,  Master  of  George  Putnam  School, 
Boston,  Mass.  The  author  acknowledges  obligations 
to  I'rof.  Frank  Lat()n,of  the  NovaScotiaNormal  school. 
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Lesson  I. 
This  lesson  being  preliminary,  should  be  given  in  a 
general  way,  by  espkiuiug  the  plan  of  study  given 
below  and  illustrating  the  meanings  of  the  words  in 
it  by  means  of  appropriate  objects,  not  necessarily 
minerals. 

Plan  for  the  Study  of  Minerals. 

1.  Hardness—!,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. 

2.  Color — grayish-white,  yellowish-white,  reddish-brown,  etc 

3.  iS^reni— (color  of  the  powder)  words  similar  to  those  used 
under  color. 

■1.  Ziis^rf— metallic,  glossy,  dull,  pearly,  resinous,  silky. 
.5.   Structure  —  fibrous,   granular,     compact,    laminated    or 
plated,  radiated,  scaly,  cleavable. 

6.  Other  properties — transparent,  translucent,  opaque,  clastic, 
flexible,  brittle,  tough,  malleable,  ductile,  light,  heavy. 

7.  Where  jou  found  the  specimen,  or  where  it  may  be 
found,  if  you  know. 

8.  What  it  is  used  for. 

9.  Name  of  the  specimen,  if  you  think  you  know  it. 

In  following  this  plan  of  work  the  pnpil  does  not 
devote  his  energies  to  finding  out  the  name  of  his 
specimen,  as  he  too  often  does  when  he  work  by 
analysis  tables;  but  his  aim  is  to  scrutinize  his 
specimen  closely  and  state  the  exact  truth  in  an 
orderly  way.  Analysis  tables  too  often  bias  the  pupil's 
judgment  in  favor  of  names,  and  tempt  him  to  guess, 
as  every  one  knows  who  has  tried  to  And  out  the 
names  of  plants,  by  the  analysis  table. 


For  tlie  Review.  1 

Practical  Chemistry. 

J.  Brittain,  Normal  School,  Fredericton. 

Lesson  VI. 

(Continued  from  December  number). 

Compare  the  formulas  HoO  and  HCl.  In  the 
second  molecule,  one  atom  of  CI  has  bound  to  itself, 
by  the  force  of  chemical  affinity,  one  atom  of  H.  In 
the  first  molecule  one  atom  of  0  has  bound  to  itself 
two  atoms  of  II.  The  o.xygen  atom  has  shown  itself 
capable  of  binding  twice  as  many  atoms  of  H  to  itself 
as  the  chlorine  atom  has.  Hence,  chemists  say  that 
the  valence  (Lat.  vahi<,  I  am  strong)  or  quantivalence 
of  oxygen  is  twice  that  of  chlorine.  Since  the  attrac- 
tion is  mutual,  the  valence  of  hydrogen  is  the  same 
as  that  of  chlorine,  one  atom  of  CI  uniting  with  one 
atom  of  H.  As  no  element  has  a  valence  below  that 
of  hydrogen,  it  is  taken  as  the  standard.  A  hydrogen 
atom  is  said  to  have  one  bond  and  hydrogen  to  be 
univalejit.  Similarly  a  chlorine  atom  has  one  bond, 
an  oxygen  atom  two  bonds.  Chlorine  is  univalent, 
oxygen  is  bivalent.  These  bonds  are  represented  by 
dashes  which  extend  from  the  symbol  of  the  element 
in  any  direction.     Thus  — 0 —  or  0=  signifies  that 


an  oxygen  atom  has  two  bonds.  A  formula  in  which 
the  bonds  of  the  different  atoms  are  thus  represented 
is  called  a  graphic  formula.'  The  graphic  formula 
for  water  is  11— 0— H.  In  this  formula  the  symbol 
for  each  hydrogen  atom  has  one  dash  extending  from 
it,  indicating  that  each  atom  of  H  has  one  bond, 
while  the  symbol  for  oxygen  has  two  dashes  running 
out  from  it,  indicating  that  an  oxygen  atom  has  two 
bonds.  The  two  bonds  of  the  oxygen  atom  are  said 
to  be  satisfied  by  the  one  bond  of  each  of  the  two 
hydrogen  atoms.  In  a  graphic  formula,  then,  one 
dash  represents  two  bonds,  satisfying  one  another, 
one  bond  of  each  of  the  atoms  between  whose  symbols 
it  is  placed. 

The  graphic  form  for  sulphuric  acid  (Ho  SO  J  may 
be  written  thus: 

0 

H— 0-S— 0— H 

II 
0 

Here  the  atom  of  sulphur  is  represented  with  six 
bonds,  which  are  satisfied  by  six  bonds  of  the  ox>gen 
atoms,  the  two  remaining  bonds  of  the  oxygen  atoms 
being  satisfied  by  the  bonds  of  the  two  hydrogen 
atoms.  Radicals  have  valence  the  same  as  elements. 
The  graphic  formula  for  the  radical  ammonium, 
NH„  is: 

HH 

\/ 
JV— 

/\ 

H  H 

Here  the  five  bonds  of  the  nitrogen  atom  are  satis- 
fied by  the  bonds  of  four  hydrogen  atoms,  and  one 
bond  is  left  unsatisfied.  Ammonium  has  one  free 
bond,  and  is  a  univalent  radical.  The  radical  hydroxy! 
is  also  univalent  as  may  be  seen  from  its  graphic 
formula: 

— 0-H 

When  these  two  radicals  unite,  each  satisfies  the 
ree  bond  of  the  other  forming  NH^OH,  ammonium 
hydrate,  the  base  used  in  two  of  our  experiments. 


Spelling  "Kitten." 

A  dear  little  girl, 

With  her  brain  in  a  whirl, 

Was  asked  the  word  "  kitten  "  to  spell. 
'  K-double  i-t- 

T-e-n,"  said  she, 

And  thought  she  had  done  very  well. 
'  Has  kitten  two  i"s?'' 

And  the  teacher's  surprise 

With  mirth  and  impatience  was  blent. 
'  My  kitty  has  two," 

Said  Marjory  Lou, 

And  she  looked  as  she  felt — quite  content. 

— Decenither  St.  Nidiol/in. 
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Astronomical  Notes. 

Some  saj  they  have  tried  and  tried  to  find  Neptune 
with  their  field-glasses  and  can't  succeed.  Well,  cry 
again;  here's  a  map  to  help  you. 

Find  the  Hyades,  that  V-shaped  cluster  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Pleiades.  Then,  with  the  help  of 
the  cut,  find  the  little  star  marked  A.  It  is  in  line 
with  Aldebaran  and  Epsilon  Tauri  and  a  third  or 
fourth  of  the  distance  between  these  two  beyond  the 
latter  (Epsilon  Tauri).  It  is  only  of  the  8th  magnitude, 
but  any  field-glass,  or  even  opera-glass,  will  show  it  in  a 


B  A 

C 


Epxilon  Tauri      :|i 


clear  moonless  sky.  Then  find  B— and  C  if  you  can. 
B  is  as  easy  as  A,  but  C  is  not?  If  you  can't  find  C, 
never  mind,  you  can  do  quite  well  without  it.  But 
make  sure  of  p]psilon  and  A  and  B,  and  notice  that 
they  form  a  little  equilateral  triangle  with  AB  as  base 
and  Epsilon  at  the  apex.  Pay  no  attention  to  any- 
thing else  in  the  field  of  your  glass— except  one  thing, 
and  that  is  Neptune.  The  small  letters  on  the  map  from 
a  to  e  show  his  position  on  the  following  dates: 
a  Jan.  13;  b  Feb.  15;  c  ISIar.  20;  d  Apr.  1;  e  .May  1. 
Neptune  is  not  quite  as  bright  as  A  or  B,  but  he  is 
brighter  than  C.  I  have  never  failed  to  see  Neptune 
when   I  could  see  A  and   B,  but  I   have  often   seen 

Neptune  when  I  could  not  see  C. 

»  *  *  -     «  * 

The  conjunction  of  Venus  and  Jupiter  on  February 
6th  is  the  astronomical  event  of  the  season. 

In  the  middle  of  January  there  will  be  a  little  over 
20'"  of  sky  between  Venus  and  Jupiter.  This  distance 
will  decrease  a  degree  a  day  until  conjunction.  To 
a  careless  observer  this  will  look  as  if  the  two  ])lanct8 
were  moving  to  meet  each  other;  i)ut  closer  observa- 
tion will  show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  If  Venus  is 
observed  with  a  glass  on  the  evening  of  January  l.'Uh 
she  will  be  found  nearer  Delta  Ciipricorni  a  .3rd  mag- 
nitude star.  On  the  same  evening  Jupiter  will  be 
Tery  near  Phi  Aquarii  of  the  4th  magnitude.     Venus 


will  pass  Phi  on  February  Ist  and  will  overtake 
Jupiter  five  days  later  at  a  spot  about  4°  east  of  Phi. 
So  it  is  not  a  case  of  their  meeting,  it  is  a  case  of 
Venus  overtaking  and  passing  Jupiter. 

When  they  are  closest  together  on  the  6th  it  will 
require  a  telescope  to  show  any  sky  between  them; 
to  the  naked  eye  the  two  will  form  one  star  —  and 
what  a  beauty  that  one  will  be!  But  not  for  ns, 
unfortunately;  the  planets  will  not  be  above  our 
horizon  at  the  time.  It  will  be  early  evening  in 
Japan  and  on  the  east  side  of  Australia,  and  there 
the  conjunction  will  be  seen  in  all  its  glory.  It  will 
be  afternoon  in  Asia  and  forenoon  in  Europe  and 
Africa,  and  there  the  phenomenon  can  be  seen  through 
telescopes.  But  here  it  will  be  G.  15  a.  m.  ((!0°  time) 
when  the  celestial  pair  are  blended  into  one,  and  as 
they  won't  be  above  our  horizon  until  nearly  three 
hours  later,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to  see 
this  most  interesting  phase  of  the  event,  even  if  we 
were  armed  with  telescopes  that  matched  Sam  Welter's 
million-magnifying  gas  microscope  o'  hextra  power. 
" 'Tis  true,  'tis  pity;  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true." 

But  by  that  time  Venus  will  be  bright  enough  to 
be  seen  in  daylight  even  with  the  naked  eye  if  one 
knows  very  nearly  where  to  look  for  her.  And, 
having  found  Venus,  a  good  field-glass  should  show 
Jupiter  (during  the  forenonn  of  the  6th)  as  near  to 
Venus  as  Alcor  is  to  Mizar.  Failing  this  daylight 
sight,  we  must  be  content  with  the  appearance  of  the 
planets  on  the  evenings  of  the  5th  and  Gih.  Just 
before  setting  on  the  5th  they  will  be  24'  apart;  at 
sunset  on  the  6rh  their  distance  will  be  28'—  both 
distances  less  than  a  moonbreadth.  This  mil  not  be 
nearly  so  fine  a  sight  as  the  Jujis  will  have  on  the  even- 
ing of  their  Cth,  but  it  will  be  fine  enough  and  grand 
enough  and  rare  enough  to  take  a  good,  long  look  at — 
if  the  weather-fiend  will  only  leave  us  a  clear  sky  then. 
#  *  *  ♦  # 

The  January  moon  will  reach  her  greatest  altitude 
on  the  12th  (the  day  before  full  moon)  at  11.15  p.  m. 
She  will  run  lowest  in  the  forenoon  of  the  27th. 
The  difference  between  her  meridian  altitudes  on 
these  two  dates  will  be  53"  —  three-fifths  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith. 

If  clear  abnut  niocjnrise  on  January  19th,  see  if  you 
can  find  Gamma  Virginis;  and,  if  you  do,  try  how 
close  to  the  moon  your  eye  or  your  glass  can  hold  the 
star. 

The  February  moon  will  be  twenty-nine  hours  old 
at  sunset  on  January  30ih,  quite  old  enough  to  show 
herself  to  the  naked  eye,  and  (|uiie  young  and  lively 
enough  to  be  well  worth  looking  for.  Next  evening 
she  will  not  need  to  be  looked  for;  she  and  Venus 
and  Jupiter  will  then  demand  attention  from  all. 
On  February  5th  she  will  be  nearer  the  Pleiades,  on 
the  '.»lh  and  llih  near  Pollux.  When  full  on  the  12tn 
she  will  pass  close  under  Eia  Leonis.  She  will  occult 
Eta  to  places  to  tlie  south  of  us, —  indeed  it  may  bo 
an  occupation  here,  but  an  occultation  of  a  3^  mag- 
nitude star  by  a  full  moon  is  not  worth  the  figuring 
that  would  be  required  to  settle  the  question. 

YurniMUth,  N.  8,  Dec.  »tli,  1S91.  A.    CaMEKON. 
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For  the  Review.] 

Notes  for  Teaching  Music  by  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 
Sixteenth  Paper. 

Remember  that  the  mental  effects  of  the  tones  are 
cumulative — the  more  they  are  studied  the  more  they 
are  felt  and  the  more  they  help  the  production  of  the 
true  tones.  Many  adults,  not  naturally  musical,  say 
that  they  can  only  get  the  tones  by  thinking  upon 
the  character  of  the  tones.  When  d  is  frequently 
repeated  in  a  strain  its  effect  is  more  clearly  felt  than 
when  the  three  tones  d  m  s  are  sung. 

The  teacher  may  help  the  pupils  to  catch  the  effect 
of  these  three  tones,  or  impress  the  effect,  if  they 
have  already  felt  them,  by  such  phrases  as  these  sung 
to  lah  slowly: 

Key  F— 

1  I  d  :  d  I  d  :  8 1  |  d  :  —  |  d  :  s  |  d  :  m  |  d  :  d  |  d  :  — 1| 

KeyE— 

2  |m:m|m:d|m: —  |s:m|m:d|m:m|  m: — 1| 

Key  D— 

3  I    8:8    |s:ni|s:  —  |s:m|d:m|s:s|s:  — 1| 

Ask  the  pupils  to  describe  the  character  of  each 
and  next  to  note  the  tone  most  frequently  repeated 
in  each,  and  what  therefore  must  be  the  nature  of 
that  tone.  When  a  tone  is  incorrectly  sung,  refer  to 
the  mental  effect  and  try  again,  and  then  let  the 
teacher  pattern  carefully. 

Teach  the  more  difficult  intervals  of  this  step, 
making  use  of  the  help  of  the  mental  effects.  The 
teacher  may  pattern  and  point  on  the  modulator. 

Key  D— 

d'sm  —  d'm,     msd' — md' 


KeyF- 


s>d  m  ■ 


KeyC- 


•S|m,     mdS|  —  mS| 
sdm'  —  sm',     m'd  s — m '  s. 

It  is  well  not  to  hurry  to  the  second  step  until  the 
first  is  well  mastered. 

When  the  class  is  ready  begin  the  second  step, 
which  takes  up  the  SOH  chord  with  the  new  tones,  Te 
the  seventh  tone  of  the  scale  and  Ray  the  second  tone. 

Give  the  pupils  some  exercise  in  naming  the  tones 
of  the  first  step  when  sung  by  the  teacher  to  lah. 

Sing  to  lah  dsmd  and  get  the  tones  named.  Then 
singtolah  dsmr  and  the  pupils  will  atoncediscover 
the  new  tone.  Let  the  teacher  sing  a  number  of 
phrases  with  r  frequently  repeated.  Ask  them  what 
kind  of  water  this  new  tone  would  represent  if  m 
represents  a  quiet  sheet  of  water  with  the  moon  shining 
on  it  and  s  water  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  and  the 
pupils  will  say  it  is  noisy  running  water.  Ray  may 
be  called  the  rousing,  hopeful  tone.  Let  the  children 
discover  that  it  lies  between  m  and  d.  Let  the 
teacher  indicate  its  place  on  the  modulator,  a  very 
little  nearer  m  than  d. 


Let  the  teacher  next  sing  to  lah  d  m  s  t , ,— d  m  t , . 
The  pupils  will  feel  the  tendency  of  t  to  be  followed 
by  d.  It  leans  to  doh  and  is  called  the  leading  tone. 
Next  develop  the  tender  character  of  t  when  it  is  a 
low  tone.  Then  sing  d  m  s  t  and  the  class  will  feel 
the  tendency  to  go  to  d '  above.  Then  develop  the 
piercing  effect  of  this  tone  when  high  it  pitch.  Mark 
Te  on  the  modulator.  The  teacher  may  let  the  pupils 
discover  that  r  has  more  tendency  to  go  to  d  than  to 
m.     These    r    and    t    are  two  leaning  tones. 

After  the  pupils  can  detect  these  two  tones  when 
sung  to  lab,  then  these  new  tones  should  be  taught 
in  the  chord  str.  Do  it  thus:  Let  the  pupils  sing 
d  m  s,  key  (J,  then  change  s  into  d  and  sing  up  d  m  s, 
pointing  to  these  tones  written  to  the  right  of  Soh, 
Te  r'.  Sing  these  same  tones  to  lah  and  then  point 
to  and  sing  str'  to  same  tones.  Now  take  these 
tones  and  point  on  moQulator  dmsstr'rits.  Repeat 
these  several  times  and  then  add  d'smd.  Be  sure 
to  go  back  to  d'  after  singing  str'ri  ts  before  singing 
m.     Then  take  key  G  and  point 

dmssmddS|S|t|rrt|S|S|d 
8|t|rS|t|rmrdt|dmrrd. 
Introduce  these  new  tones  as  passing  notes  for  some 
time.     Teach  the  class  such  simple  exercises  as 

Key  G.  Round  in  four  parts. 

* 

:S||d:d|r:r|      m:m     |r 
The  lit-tle  bell  at      West-min     ster 

:r    Id:-   it:-    I      d       rs,      |    ''sj 
goes    ding,    dong,      ding,   dong,    dong. 
The  difficult  intervals  of  this  step  are: 
s  r,     r  s,     s  I  r,     r  s , ,     m  t , , 
t|m,     m  t,     t  m,     S|t,     t|S. 
These  intervals  maybe  taught  step-ways  thus: 
8  m  r  d,     8  m  r,     s  r,     d  r  m  s,     d  r  s, 
dt|d,     dmdt|d,     dmt|d,     smt|d. 
This  might  be  satisfactory  for  second  standard. 

1.  Sing  smoothly  and  sweetly  three  appropriate 
prepared  school  songs. 

2.  Follow  the  examiner's  pointing,  moving  slowly 
the  notes  of  the  Doh  chord  and  the  Soh  chord  in  dif- 
ferent keys;  also,  such  exercises  as  the  following: 

Key  E— 

dmrddt|drmsdrd. 

Key  A— 

8|dt|d8|mrdrmst|d. 

3.  Time  Test.     Sing  to  one  tone  such  exercises  as 

1      |d:d.d|d:d|d:d|d.d:d|l 
2      |d:— :d|d:d:d|  d.d:  d  :    d  | 

4.  When  the  examiner  gives  the  notes  of  the  doh 
chord  tell  the  d,  or  s,  or  m  in  such  phrases  as  these 
when  sung  to  lah: 

dmds,    dsmds,    smsd,    dmss,    dmsm, 
and  imitate  such  phrases  as  the  following  when  sung 
to  lah,  without  naming  the  tones: 

dmrd,     smrd,     dt,dr. 


Truro,  N.  S. 


J  AS.  Anderson. 
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The  Philosophical  Review. 


The  PniLosopniCAL  Hevikw,  Vol.  I.,  No.  1.  Edited  by  J.  G- 
SchuriUHD,  Dean  of  the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy, 
in  Cornell  University.  Publishers;  Giun  it  Cornpauy, 
Boston.  Ma.ss. 

The  most  effective  method  of  introducing  this 
magdzine  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  securing  their  cordial  welcome  would  be  to 
reprint  the  whole  of  the  valuable  "  prefatory  note." 
setting  forth  its  aims  and  the  reasons  justifying  its 
existence.  la  that  "  note  "  it  is  averred  that  while 
"scarcely  a  province  of  the  entire  realm  of  mind  and 
scholarship  is  now  without  an  official  organ  in 
America,"'  ..."  there  does  not  exist  amongst 
us  any  periodical  organ  concerning  itself  exclusively 
with  philosophy."  At  the  same  time  it  is  claimed 
that,  philosophically,  "  America  is  a  land  of  great 
promise."  A  most  ingenious  and  happily  sustained 
parallel  is  instituted  between  the  position  of  Greece 
of  old  as  the  "  bridge  connecting  Europe  and  Asia," 
and  the  relation  of  this  continent  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  present  day.  And  the  conclusion  is 
arrived  at  that  there  is  "  every  reason  to  believe  that 
America  will  be  the  scene  on  which  that  master- 
demiurgus,  the  human  spirit,  will  manifest  its  next 
world-phase  of  philosophical  discovery,  interpretation 
and  construction." 

Of  the  hope  that  this  expectation  may  be  realized, 
the  magazine  before  us  offers  happy  promise.  Like 
Minerva  in  the  ancient  myth,  it  leaps  into  the  arena 
of  thought,  arrayed  at  all  points  with  armor  of  the 
finest  intellectual  temper,  prepared  to  do  friendly  i 
battle  with  all  comers. 

Its  scope  is  wide.     It  proposes  to  "  range  over  the  i 
field  of  psychology,  logic,  ethics,  lesthetics,  philoso-  ' 
phy  of  education,  philoso|)hy  of  religion,  metaphysics,  | 
philosophy   of   nature,  and    epistemology,"  and    the  ■ 
first  number  affords  amjile   assura.ico  that  the  field 
thus  defined  will  be  sl<ilfully  cultivated.     To  us,  as 
Canadians,  it  is  a  matter  of  pride — it  ought  not  to  be 
without  significance — to  note  the  extent  to  which  the 
cultivation  referreil  to  promises  to  be  due  to  men  of 
our  country.     Thus,  the   editor   of   tiie    Philosd/iliic 
Jievicw  is  J.  G.  Schurman,  whose  name  as  that  of  a 
scholar   of    world-wide    repute  it  is  necessary    only 
to  mention.     The  first  article  in  this  first  number  is 
from  the  |)en  of  John  Watson,  of  (Queens,  Kingston, 
Ontario,  u  professor  known  to  the  "  initiated  "  to  be 
"second  to  none"  in  i)hil()Sophic  acumen;  and  who, 
though  Scotch,  not  Canadian,  by  birth,  has  resided  so 
long  in  this  Dominion  that  he  may  be  justly  regarded 
as   "one  of  us"  by  adoption.      His  theme,  handled 


with  consummate  ability,  is  "  The  Critical  Philosophy 
and  Invention,"  in  connection  with  a  work  just  issued 
on  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant,  by  Edward  Caird, 
of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  of  whom,  it  may  be  added, 
Prof.  Watson  was,  many  years  ago,  his  most  distin- 
guished pupil.  Among  the  shorter  articles  is  a  grace- 
ful notice  by  our  own  Prof.  W.  C.  Jlurray  of  an  essay 
on  "  Freedom  as  Ethical  Postulate,"  recently  pub- 
lished by  Prof.  Seth,  of  Dalhousie,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Thus,  including  brief  review  articles,  some  half  a 
dozen  in  number,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Schurman, 
the  larger  portion  of  this  magazine  is  the  fruit  of 
Canadian  meditation.  Nor  do  we,  on  that  ground, 
dread  comparison  with  the  most  noteworthy  of  Euro- 
pean competitors.  On  the  contrary,  believing  that 
the  high  standard  of  excellence  secured  at  the  outset 
will  be  not  only  maintained  but  surpassed,  we  do  not 
shrink  from  predicting  that  this  magazine  will  take 
its  place  with  the  worthiest  in  the  ranks  of  philoso- 
phic periodicals.  It  would  afford  us  pleasure  to  give 
illustrations  from  the  articles  referred  to  in  proof  of 
these  allegations;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  by 
urging  our  readers  to  procure  the  Revivip  and  exercise 
their  own  most  dispassionate  judgment. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  other  articles,  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned,  are  "  Psychology  as  so- 
called  Natural  Science,"  by  Prof.  Ladd,  of  Yale;  a 
most  curious  essay  on  "The  Chinese  Musical  System," 
by  Prof.  Oilman,  of  New  York;  several  book  reviews 
and  summaries  of  recent  important  publications, 
logical,  psychological,  ethical,  etc. 

The  intent  is  to  maintain  absolute  "  imjiartiality 
and  catholicity  of  tone  and  spirit."  Keceiving  sup- 
port, on  this  condition,  from  private  endowments, 
the  lievieu'  can  afford  to  be  issued  at  a  price  (three 
dollars  per  annum  for  six  numbers),  hardly  npuil  to 
the  mere  cost  of  publication.  On  every  ground,  thus, 
of  merit,  of  promise,  of  interest  arising  from  the  fact 
that  our  own  countrymen  are  so  largely  concerned 
in  its  production,  of  its  scope  and  juirpose,  of  its 
chcajmess,  we  unhesitatingly  commend  this  i)eriodical 
to  the  many— they  are  a  rapidly  increasing  number — 
who  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  the  age  in  the  ceaseless 
movement  of  philosophic  thought  and  speculation. 

Rt  Jnhn  n.    M.\(  RAE. 


A  Paradox. 

If  white  tic  "  all  the  colors  combined,"' 

Anil  black  their  "absence  "  be, 
Then  nrert't  the  whiles  the  colored  folks. 

The  blacks  from  color  free? 

—  Clirittmas  Century. 
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For  the  Rbview.1 

Orthography  for  Native  Names  of  Places. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Hociety,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  present  want  of  a  system  of  geograph- 
ical orthography  and  the  consequent  confusion  and 
variety  that  exist  in  the  mode  of  spelling  in  English 
maps,  has  adopted  the  following  rules  for  such 
geographical  names  as  are  not,  in  the  countries  to 
which  they  belong,  written  in  the  Eoman  character. 
These  rules  are  identical  with  those  adopted  for  the 
Admiralty  charts,  and  will  henceforth  be  used  in  all 
publications  of  the  Society. 

1. — No  change  will  be  made  in  the  orthography  of 
foreign  names  in  countries  which  use  Roman  letters, 
thus  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  etc.,  names  will  be 
spelt  as  by  the  respective  nations. 

2. — Neither  will  any  change  be  made  in  the  spelling 
of  such  names  in  languages  which  are  not  written  in 
Eoman  characters,  as  have  become  by  long  usage 
familiar  to  English  readers;  thus  Calcutta,  Cutch, 
Celebes,  Mecca,  etc.,  will  be  retained  in  their  present 
form. 

3. — The  true  sound  of  the  word  as  locally  pro- 
nounced will  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  spelling. 

4. — An  approximation,  however,  to  the  sound  is 
alone  aimed  at,  A  system  which  would  attempt  to 
represent  the  more  delicate  inflections  of  sound  and 
accent  would  be  so  complicated  as  to  defeat  itself. 
Those  who  desire  a  more  accurate  pronunciation  of 
the  written  name  must  learn  it  on  the  spot  by  a  study 
of  local  accent  and  peculiarities. 

5. — The  broad  features  of  the  system  are  that 
vowels  are  pronounced  as  in  Italian  and  consonants 
as  in  English. 

6.— One  accent  only  is  used — the  acute — to  donate 
the  syllable  on  which  stress  is  to  be  laid.  This  is 
very  important,  as  the  sounds  of  many  names  are 
entirely  altered  by  the  misplacement  of  this  "stress." 
7. — Every  letter  is  pronounced.  When  two  vowels 
come  together,  each  one  is  sounded,  though  the 
result,  when  quickly  spoken,  is  sometimes  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  a  single  sound;  as  in  ai, 
au,  ei, 

8. — Indian  names  are  accepted  as  spelled  in  Hun- 
ter's Gazetteer.  The  amplification  of  the  rules  is 
given  in  the  following  table: 

Letters.  Pronunciation  and  Remarks.  Examples. 

a         ah,  as  in  father, Java,  Banana. 

e  eh,  as  in  benefit Tel-el-Kebir, 

Oleleb,  Medina, 
Yezo,  Levulva,  Peru. 
i         English  e;  i  as  in  ravine;  the 
sound  of  ee  in  beet.    Thus 

notFee.iee,  but Fiji,  Hindi. 

o         o  as  in  mole Tokio. 


Letters.  Pronunciation  and  Remarks, 

u         lo'ujT,  as  inflate;  the  sound  of 
oo    in    boot.       Thus,    not 

Zooloo,  but 

Note. — All  vowels  are  short- 
ened in  sound  by  doubling 
the  following  consonant, . . 
Doubling  a  consonant  is  only 
necessary  where  there  is  a 
distinct  repetition  of  the 
single  sound. 

ai         English  i,  as  in  ice 

au        ow,    as   in   how.     Thus  not 

Foochow,  but 

ao        Only  slightly  different  from 

the  above . . 

ei  is  the  sound  of  the  two  Italian 
vowels,  but  is  frequently 
slurred  over,  when  it  is 
scared}'  to  bedistinguished 
from    ey    in  the    English 

they 

b         English  b, 

c         is  always  soft,  but  it  is  so 

nearly  the  sound  of  s  that 

it  should  be  seldom  used. 

If  Celebes  were  not  already 

recognized,    it    would    be 

written 

ch        is  always  soft,  as  in  church, 
d         English  d. 

f         English  f  ;  ph  should  not  be 

used    for   the   sound  of  f. 

Thus,   not  Haiphong,   but 

g        is  always    hard.     Soft  g   is 

given'by  j 

h         is  always  pronounced  when 

inserted, 
j  English  j;  Dj  should  never 

be  put  for  this  sound 

k  English  k;  it  should  always 
be  put  for  the  sound  of  hard 
c.     Thus,  notCorea,  but. . 

kh       The  Oriental  guttural 

gh        is  another  guttural  as  in  the 

Turkish 

1  m  n      ;is  in  English, 
ng        has  two  separate  sounds,  the 
one,  hard  as  in  the  English 
word  finger,  the  other  as  in 
singer.  As  these  two  sounds 
are  rarely  employed  in  the 
.same   locality,  no  attempt 
is    made    to     distinguish 
between  them, 
p         as  in  English. 
q         should  never  be  employed ; 

qu  is  given  as  kw, 

rstvwx   as  in  English 

y  is  always  a  consonant,  as  in 
yard,  and  therefore  should 
never  be  used  asa  terminal, 
i  or  e  being  substituted. 
Thus,  not  Mikindany,  but 

Not  Kwaly.  but ". 

z         English  z, 

Accents  shoidd  only  be  used 
where  there  is  a  very 
decided  emphatic  syllable 
or  stress  which  affects  the 
sound  of  the  word:  Tonga- 
tabu,  Galapagos,  Pala- 
wan, Sa-ra-wak. 


Examples. 
Zulu,  Sumatra. 

Yarra,  Tanna, 

Mecca,  Jedda, 
Bonny. 

Shanghai. 

Fuchaii. 

Macoa. 


Beirut. 
Beilul. 


Celebes. 


Selebes. 
Chingchin. 


Haifong,  Nafa. 
Galapagos. 

Japan,  Jinchueu. 


Korea. 
Khan. 

Daghu.  Ghazi. 


Kwangtung. 
Sawakim. 


Kikuyu. 

Mikindani. 

Kwale. 

Zulu. 


J.  M 
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A  Gity  School. 

It  was  a  neat  brick  building  with  a  good  play- 
ground in  which  grew  several  fine  trees.  On  entering 
the  primary  department  of  the  school  at  half  past  ten 
the  children  rose  to  greet  me.  It  was  a  pleasant 
room,  33x26  feet.  The  teacher's  platform  was  on  the 
west  end  of  the  room.  The  warm  rays  of  the  sun 
came  in  where  they  could  through  six  large  windows 
on  the  south  side.  I  say  where  it  could,  because 
there  were  forty-nine  tlower-[)ots  in  these  windows — 
all  containing  beautiful  plants,  some  in  blossom. 
The  flower-pots  were  decorated  with  artistically 
ornamented  colored  tissue  paper.  Blackboards  four 
feet  wide  formed  a  belt  around  the  room.  They 
were  covered  with  beautiful  colored  pictures,  made  by 
the  teacher  to  illustrate  the  various  lessons.  There 
were  also  all  the  letters,  small  and  capital,  and  the 
figures  asexactasin  the  copy-books,  reading  exercises 
and  simple  songs  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation.  The 
floor  was  scrupulously  clean,  not  a  scrap  of  paper  on 
it.  On  every  desk  there  was  a  piece  of  sponge  of  the 
size  of  a  large  apple. 

Many  of  the  children  were  from  very  poor  homes, 
yet  no  one  would  suspect  the  fact  —  they  were  all  so 
neat  and  clean.  It  does  not  cost  much  to  provide 
combs  and  clean  aprons  and  collars.  The  transfor- 
mation efTcctcd  by  them  on  these  children  was  charm- 
ing. What  an  inestimable  blessing  this  public  school 
must  bel  Here  for  four  hours  during  eveiy  school 
day  these  childien  are  surrounded  by  these  civilizing 
influences — some  children  who  hear  no  gentle  words 
and  see  nothing  of  beauty  in  their  own  homes,  whereas 
here  the  teacher's  words  arc  as  gentle  as  those  of 
the  kindest  mother. 

The  two  best  classes  had  read  before  I  entered,  while 
the  rest  were  writing  on  their  slates.  I  examined 
the  writing.  It  was  reniarkable  for  children  of  the 
first  grade — every  letter  being  of  the  right  height  and 
form,  except  in  the  case  of  five  little  girls  whose  work 
was  somewhat  crude. 

The  third  class  then  read  a  lesson  from  Jiunro's 
I'ending  Chart,  above  and  on  which  stood  the  finest 
ball  frame  which  lever  saw — the  invention  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  tchool  board.  The  rending  lesson 
was  about  a  fan.  An  interesting  but  short  talk  about 
it  introduced  the  subject.  The  sounds  of  the  word 
were  studied  and  recognized  in  other  words.  New 
words  in  the  lesion  were  analyzed  ))honetically  until 
the  pupil  could  read  the  whole  J>age  with  ease.  By 
combining  simple  sounds  other  words  were  formed. 
All  this  occupied  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  interest  of 
the  children  never  flagged  and  tjiey  went  to  their  scats 
feeling  that  it  would  be  nice  to  know  the  next  page. 


A  slight  stroke  of  the  bell  and  the  word  "  eight" 
immediately  centered  the  attention  of  every  child  in 
the  room  on  the  teacher.  A  simple  exercise  on  the 
modulator  showed  the  pupils  familiar  with  the  various 
characters  of  the  notes  of  the  musical  scales.  A 
tune  was  sung  correctly  from  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  nota- 
tion, besides  a  song  by  rote. 

A  writing  exercise  came  next.  Every  slate  waa 
quickly  ruled  with  lines  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
apart.  The  pupils  of  the  best  class  were  able  to  write 
any  word  from  their  reading  lesson — every  letter  being 
correctly  formed.  Whatever  they  wrote  throughout 
the  day  had  to  be  done  with  the  same  scrupulous  care 
and  with  the  help  of  lines — so  that  no  member  of  the 
class  had  yet,  or  was  likely  to,  form  the  liubit  of 
scribbling.     Writing  was  taught  from  the  blackboard. 

Recess  bell  rang.  A  few  simple  signals,  and  slates, 
pencils  and  books  disappeared  noiselessly — the  child- 
ren rose  as  one  and  to  the  tune  of  a  lively  song 
marched  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  (he  teacher, 
leaving  me  to  wonder  why  other  teachers  did  not  dc 
likewise.  BKou.\riiTEii. 

Halifax. 


For  the  Rkview] 

The  Study  of  Modem  Languages. 

I  read  with  great  interest  thei'emarks  of  Mr.  Hyde 
upon  the  study  of  French,  in  your  last  issue,  and  can 
only  congratulate  the  present  generation  of  students 
that  a  rational  system  of  tuition  is  now  superseding 
the  old  ••  gri;mni!irar.d  exercise  "  method.  Howwell 
I  remember  the  study  of  German  in  my  school  days! 
Grammar  by  heart,  on  the  time-honored  principle  of 
teaching  the  classics,  and  the  translation  of  exercises 
such  as  these: 

"  Have  you  seen  the  horso  of  the  good  biiker?'' 

To  which  the  courteous,  but  rather  irrelevant,  answer 
would  follow: 

"No,  l)iit  I  have  seen  tho  imibrella  of  the  liliiid  gardener." 

And  when  the  pu))il  was  regarded  as  "advanced  " 
enough,  ho  was  treated  to  literary  extracts  of  the 
most  repellent  sort,  for  works  like  Schiller's  Tltirty 
Vairii'  War  are  indeed  "caviare"  to  the  schoolboy 
mind,  even  when  he  succeeds  in  acquiring  any  idea 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  lengthy  jwriods.  The 
famous  Gorman  class,  under  Ilerr  Stohwasser,  des- 
cribed in  "  Fjce- T'cr.-n,"  is  a  faithful  description  of 
most  of  the  tuition  in  this  period,  to  which  Mr.  Anstey 
added  more  recently  as  a  no  less  delightful  sketch  in 
his  tale  "  77ic  Pariah  "  of  a  lesson  from  Moliere  as 
given  by  an  English  governess  belonging  to  the  period 
before  Girton  had  arisen.  I  had  been  reckoned,  and 
perhaps  had  reckoncil  myself,  an  "  advanced  pupil,', 
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and  had  duly  wrestled  with  Schiller's  sentences,  bat 
when  I  visited  Germany  for  the  first  time  I  found 
that  my  three  or  four  years  "  study  "  availed  nothing 
for  conversation.  If  I  had  met  Ollendorff's  "good 
baker,"  or  "  blind  gardener,"  I  might  have  asked 
after  their  supposed  needs,  but  our  mentor  had  not 
taught  us  how  to  ask  a  railway  conductor  about  a 
train,  or  a  hotel  waiter  about  a  dinner.  So  I  had  to 
begin  almost  at  the  beginning  and  the  plan  I  adopted 
may  be  worth  describing.  Having  recently  read 
Gustav  Freitag's  "  Soil  mid  habeti "  in  an  English 
translation,  for  at  that  time  the  original  would  have 
seemed  hopeless,  I  determined  to  attack  the  German 
text  without  a  dictionary.  The  recollection  of  the 
story's  outline  helped  greatly,  and  I  soon  found  my- 
self guessing  at  words  and  somehow  disentangling 
the  sense  of  the  dialogue.  By  the  time  I  had  reached 
the  third  volume  all  was  easy,  and  when  I  had  settled 
at  Munich  only  a  few  weeks  of  constant  talk  m  a  Ger- 
man household  qualified  me  to  folloiv  the  less  rapid 
lecturers  at  the  university.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
ideal  sy:,tem  of  instruction  in  modern  languages 
would  commence  with  the  (so  called)  Berlitz  method 
until  a  fair  vocabulary  was  attained,  and  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  construction  of  ordinary  sentences. 
Then  the  teacher  should  boldly  take  up  an  inter- 
esting modern  story  or  comedy,  and  he  must  know 
his  work  but  indifferently,  or  be  singularly  unlucky 
in  his  pupils,  if  he  does  not  very  speedily  find  a  circle 
of  animated  and  intelligent  hearers,  soon  capable  of 
reading  for  themselves. 

As  for  the  method  of  attaining  the  third  and  high- 
est stage,  that  of  writing  and  speaking  with  perfect 
grammatical  exactness,  this  I  cannot  (for  the  best  of 
reasons)  communicate  to  your  readers;  but  it  is  no 
slight  gain  for  people,  whose  school  days  are  long 
behind  them,  to  be  able  to  add  a  new  literature  to 
their  sum  of  possible  attainments,  and  that  without 
any  great  sacrifice  of  time. 

Yours  faithfully, 

St.  John,  Dec.  11, 1H91.  JOHN  DESOTKES. 


Have  the  Canadian  schools  ever  passed  through 
such  a  period  of  life  and  strife  as  that  in  which  our 
own  common  school  is  struggling  on?  No  one  can 
believe  it,  looking  at  the  grave,  immovable  aspect 
they  wear  today.  They  have  certainly  reached 
maturity,  and  many  of  their  conclusions  are  exactly 
what  we  of  the  States  are  trying  so  earnestly  to  agree 
upon  and  urge  into  the  mind  of  the  lay  public.  *  * 
We  must  acknowledge  that  our  schools  averaged  up, 
are  far  behind  those  of  Ontario.  But  exchange? 
Not  yet.  We  want  to  see  what  is  coming  out  of  all 
this  school  turmoil.  We  would  rather  put  our  final 
conclusions  off  a  little  longer.  Our  hopes  are  still 
rooted  in  free  evolution! — N.  Y.  Teacher. 


Teachers  im  Golmcilii 

St.  John  County  Institute. 

The  St.  John  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  the 
City  of  St.  John i  at  the  Centennial  school  building,  Decern" 
berlTth  and  18th.  One  hundred  and  sixty-one  teachers 
enrolled.  President  Jas.  Barry  in  the  chair.  After  enrol- 
ment on  Thursday  morning  Geo.  R.  Devitt,  A.  B.,  read  a 
paper  on  '  'The  Teaching  of  History  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII, " 
some  of  the  excellent  points  of  which  were  discussed  by 
Mr.  G.  IT.  Hay. 

In  the  afternoon  Supervisor  Metcalf,  of  Boston,  whose 
services  had  been  secured  by  the  Institute,  gave  an  address- 
on  "Language."  His  remarks  were  closely  followed  and 
many  useful  hints  were  given  the  teachers.  After  intermis- 
sion Mr.  J.  W.  Harrington  read  a  thoughtful  and  carefully 
prepared  paper  on  "  The  Teaching  of  Fractions."  A  short 
discussion  followed,  which  was  taken  part  in  by  Messrs. 
Parlee  and  Montgomery.  Dr.  Inch,  who  had  arrived  dur- 
ing the  reading  of  this  paper,  on  invitation  of  the  president, 
made  a  short  address  to  the  teachers. 

In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall  of 
the  Centennial  school  building.  Addresses  were  given  by 
Dr.  Inch  and  Supervisor  Metcalf.  On  invitation  remarks 
were  made  by  Rev.  J.  deSoyres  and  H.  J.  Thorne. 

At  the  Friday  morning  session  Supervisor  Metcalf  re- 
sumed his  language  lessons,  dealing  chiefly  with  dictation. 
The  discussion  which  followed  was  taken  part  in  l)y  Inspec- 
tor Carter,  J.  Montgomery,  Miss  Hea,  Miss  Orr,  Superintend- 
ent Hayes  and  W.  H.  Parlee.  After  intermission  Mr.  John 
Brittain,  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  gave  a  very 
interesting  talk,  illustrated  with  experiments,  on  "  The 
Study  of  Nature  in  the  Schools." 

In  the  afternoon  the  question  bo.x  was  opened.  Inspector 
Carter  had  charge  and  read  off  the  questions,  of  which  there 
were  many.  The  whole  number  was  disposed  of,  many 
being  referred  to  Mr.  Metcalf  to  answer.  Mr.  Metcalf  then 
resumed  his  subject,  dealing  this  time  with  "  Grammar." 
A  resolution  expressing  the  appreciation  of  the  Institute  of 
Mr.  Metcalf's  addresses  was  then  moved  by  Inspector  Carter 
and  carried  unanimously. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  President, 
Geo.  R.  Devitt,  A.  B. ;  Vice-President,  Miss  Iva  Yerxa; 
Secretary-Treasurer.  W.  C.  Simpson;  Members  of  Executive, 
Miss  Barlow  and  Miss  Rowan. 

The  date  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  Institute  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  have  been  the  best  ever  held  in  St.  John. 


York  County  In-stitutb. 

The  York  County  Teachers'  Institute  convened  at  the 
Normal  school,  in  Fredericton,  December  17th  and  18th. 
There  was  a  large  attendance.  President  Jas.  Palmer  in  the 
chair. 

Miss  Thorne  was  elected  Secretary  in  the  place  of  Mrs. 
Irvine,  formerly  Miss  Francis  I.  Uoss,  who  had  retired  from 
the  service. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Day  then  opened  the  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  "  Gratnaiir.''     It  was  participated   in  by   Messrs,  Blake- 
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ney,  Everett,  Owens,  McKnight,  Inspector  Bridges,  Geo.  A. 
Inch  and  others. 

At  the  Thursday  afternoon  session  an  invitation  was 
accepted  from  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  requesting  the  attendance 
of  the  Institute  at  a  social  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Friday 
evening.  Prof.  Stockley  then  addressed  the  Institute  at 
some  length. 

A  paper  on  "  Modern  Educational  Errors"  was  then  read 
by  Mr.  Jas.  M.  Palmer.  Messrs.  Inch,  Foster,  Meagher, 
Inspector  Bridges  and  Prof.  Stockley  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

On  Thursday  evening  Prof.  Duff  gave  a  lecture  on 
"  Modes  of  Vibration,"  which  many  of  the  members 
attended. 

On  Friday  morning  an  excellent  paper  was  read  by  Frank 
Owens,  A.  B.,  upon  '-How  Should  the  Teacher  Test  the 
Thoroughness  of  His  Work."  The  paper  was  discussed  by 
Messrs.  Foster,  Inch,  Day,  Mullin,  Creed  and  Profs.  Murray, 
Stockley  and  Duff. 


HAKTsroRT,  N.  S.,  County  Institute. 
This  was  held  on  the  17th  and  18th  December.     The  attend- 
ance was  large — 80  teachers  being  enrolled. 

Miss  S.  B.  Ford  of  Canning,  read  a  paper  on  "  Patriotism." 
She  strongly  emphasized  the  duly  of  the  teacher  in  inculcating 
a  true  love  of  country  and  showed  the  best  ways  in  which  this 
could  be  done, — chiefly  by  making  pupils  familiar  with  the 
nobk-  deeds  of  our  greatest  patriots. 

Miss  C.  Mumford  of  Hantsport,  discussed  "Literature  versus 
Grammar."  She  would  not  place  the  textbook  on  grammar 
in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  before  he  entered  the  academy  or 
high  school.  Instead  of  grammatical  exceptions,  parsing, 
and  abstract  definitions,  she  would  have  the  pupils  read 
suitable  selections  from  the  best  authors,  and  frcfiucntly  w^rite 
composition  exercises  until  they  had  acquired  an  easy  use  of 
their  mother  tongue.  From  the  discussion  that  followed  it 
was  evident  that  the  great  majority  of  teachers  would  place 
gramma  r  with  logic  and  rhetoric  in  the  high  .school  grades 
■where  it  belongs. 

H.  D.  Ruggles,  barrister,  of  Windsor,  showed  the  close 
relation  subsisting  iK-tween  the  schools  un<l  the  statutes  in 
educating  to  a  respect  fur  law.  The  more  education  advanced 
the  less  the  necessity  for  law. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Kol)ertson  of  Berwick,  made  known  the  methods 
by  which  the  .'•choolroom  could  be  changed  from  a  state  of 
disorder  to  a  state  of  happy  industry; — .school  rcwm  neat, 
comfortable  and  well  ventilated;  programme  definite,  farricd 
out  by  signals,  varied  by  music  and  calisthenics;  plenty  of 
work  and  no  whispering. 

-Mr.  E.  W.Sawyer,  B.  A.,  of  Horton  Academy,  advocated 
the  leaching  of  Latin  by  the  method  now  adopted  for  French 
and  German.  The  pupils  arc  to  converse  about  ordinary 
things  and  events  until  they  have  acquired  a  command  of 
common  words  and  the  most  useful  idioms.  Constant  drill 
on  forms  was  also  recommended,  even  in  advanced  work. 

Mr.  .1.  .J.  Mcl.ienn  rccommende<l  that  Friday  afternoons  lie 
devoted  to  such  practical  subjects,  as  current  news,  the 
explanation  of  commercial  phrases  and  forms,  calculations  in 
frequent  use  by  artisans,  recitations,  etc.  "  .Method  in 
Geometry  "  was  treated  by  Principal  Oakes,  of  Wolfville. 
The  conceptions  of  an  angle,  triangle,  line  and  point  should  lie 
made  as  plain  as  possible  by  referring  to  the  concrete.     The 


methods  of  Wormell  and  Wentworth  were  thought  superior, 
especiallj'  in  the  systematic  way  in  which  they  proved  the 
equality  of  triangles.  Original  exercises  should  be  worked  as 
the  pupils  advanced.  Mrs.  Chute,  of  Berwick,  presented  a  short 
paper  on  "  Reading."  A  nature  lesson  was  given  by  Miss 
Maggie  Burton:  she  selected  the  Turtle  for  her  subject  and 
went  somewhat  into  the  classification  of  animals  of  that  order. 

Principal  Smith  of  Windsor  dealt  with  such  "  Odds  and 
Ends  '  as,  the  best  methods  of  keeping  order  in  the  balls,  direc- 
ting the  amusements  of  the  play  ground,  the  teaching  of  thrift 
and  economy,  the  building  up  of  character  by  developing 
control  of  self  in  the  pupil,  thoroughne-ss  in  work,  etc. 

In  the  evening  the  teachers  and  public  were  addressed  by 
the  new  Superintendent  of  Education  who  made  a  most  favor- 
able impression.  Teachers  are  attracted  to  hira  by  his  broad 
and  deep  sympathies  with  them  in  their  work  and  his  unselfish 
efTorts  for  the  advancement  of  education. 

He  was  introduced  by  Principal  Miller,  of  Hantsport,  who 
is  a  ready  and  fluent  speaker  as  well  as  an  able  teacher. 

Inspector  Kosroe  has  always  been  verj-  successful  in  arrang- 
ing for  profitable  Institute  meetings,  but  on  this  occasion  he 
improved  upon  all  his  former  efforts. 


A  Funny  Exercise  and  Test. 


A  few  years  ago  frequent  complaints  were  made  by 
some  high  school  teachers,  principals  and  upper-grade 
teachers  in  the  ward  schools,  that  the  pupils  passing 
from  the  ward  schools  into  the  high  school  could 
solve  problems  correctly  only  after  repeated  trials; 
that,  terrible  to  relate,  they  would  persist  in  making 
numerous  mistakes.  It  was  even  affirmed  that  in  the 
most  ordinary  problems  errors  were  very  apt  to  occur. 
It  was  regarded  as  something  inexcusable  —  a  thing 
not  to  be  tolerated.  In  short,  it  assumed  something 
of  the  nature  of  "  Hgure-phobia,"  and  it  became  a 
question  of  how  to  deal  with  it  in  a  pleasant  and 
good-natured  way.  However,  I  decided  to  begin  low 
down.  In  the  third  and  fourth-grade  classes  I  found 
that  the  children  would  add,  subtract,  multiply  and 
divide  large  numbers  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy; 
that  is,  that  from  40  to  GO  per  cent,  of  a  class  would 
solve  all  such  problems  correctly  at  the  first  trial. 
This  was  regarded  as  fairly  satisfactory. 

I  prepared  a  problem  in  addition,  twelve  numbers  in 
all,  and  each  numljcr  contained  twelve  ligures.  This 
problem  was  given  to  three  fourth-grade  classes,  and 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  solved  it  at 
the  first  trial;  I  next  gave  it  to  two  seventh-grade 
classes,  and  65  per  cent,  of  them  obtained  the  correct 
result. 

The  Saturday  following  I  gave  the  same  problem  to 
thirty-two  principals  of  ward  schools,  and  high-school 
teachers,  and  four  of  that  number  only  solved  it  cor- 
rectly, that  is,  l'i\  per  cent.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add,  that  other  subjects  were  deemed  more  appro- 
priate for  discussion  at  subse<|ueut  meetings. 

Rkfi.ection:  —  How  inaccurate  and  exacting  we 
mortals  be.— J.  M.  fireentcood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in 
Western  School  Journal. 
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Music  in  the  Public  Schools. 

The  value  of  the  study  of  music  in  the  public 
schools  cannot  be  estimated.  It  elevates  and  ennobles, 
and  therefore  tends  to  bring  out  the  finer  qualities  of 
the  child's  nature. 

Singing  to  him  is  as  natural  as  it  is  to  eat.  Eat 
he  must  to  live;  sing  he  must  to  give  vent  to  his  joys 
and  sorrows.  The  babe  begins  by  taking  nourish- 
ment to  sustain  the  little  life  God  gave  him,  while  he 
listens  to  the  lullaby,  softlj  and  sweetly  sung  to 
soothe  him  to  rest.  Unconsciously  he  listens,  and 
with  the  same  unconsciousness  his  little  voice  is  soon 
mingling  with  soft,  sweet  tones  of  his  natural 
guardian. 

Thus  we  find  a  singing  bird  in  the  heart  of  every 
child  which  should  be  fostered  in  our  public  schools, 
and  if  fostered  in  the  proper  manner  will  bring  its 
reward  with  it.  He  should  not  be  left  by  the  way- 
side to  gather  in  that  which  tends  to  poison,  but 
instead  should  be  environed  by  that  which  will  feed 
his  soul  with  life  and  beauty. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  child's  life  at  school  his 
singing  lessons  are  the  most  enjoyable.  It  may  be 
hard  for  him  to  learn  that  two  and  two  are  four,  or 
that  c-a-t  spells  cat,  but  when  the  teacher  says, 
"  We'll  sing,"  his  little  face  brightens  and  straightens 
up  with  an  air  which  seems  to  say,  "  I  can  sing." 

These  little  songs  learned  at  school  are  carried 
home  and  sung  to  the  dear  ones  there.  He  delights 
in  singing  them  and  is  ever  on  the  qui  vive  for  some- 
thing new. 

Music  as  a  magnet  has  not  only  power  to  attract 
the  child,  but  has  power  to  reach  out  into  infinite 
space  and  carry  along  all  that  it  comes  in  contact  with. 

In  many  of  our  public  schools,  music  is  a  new 
plant.  In  others  it  has  not  yet  been  planted.  While 
in  others  it  has  taken  root  and  has  grown  with  great 
luxuriance. 

"Music  in  the  public  schools "  will  eventually  be 
the  cry  of  every  true  educator  and  every  true  friend 
of  humanity. — N.  Y.  School  Journal. 


Charlotte  County  Schools. 


Charlotte  County  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her 
schools  and  of  her  school  teachers,  for  they  are  among 
the  best  in  the  province.  The  people  of  the  county 
are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  giving  their  children  a 
good  education,  and  as  a  rule  manifest  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  work  and  progress  of  the  schools.  This 
helps  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  teacher,  and  at 
the  same  time  incites  the  pupil  to  do  good  work. 
At  least  this  is  the  experience  in  St.  Andrews,  and  in 
other  places  in  the  county  we  might  name.     At  the 


present  time  the  people  here  are  singularly  favored 
in  having  a  good  staff  of  teachers  and  a  wide-awake, 
energetic  school  board,  who  know  a  good  thing  when 
they  see  it  and  are  not  disposed  to  let  it  out  of  their 
grasp.  All  the  departments  from  the  primary  to  the 
grammar  school  are  managed  by  careful,  painstaking 
teachers,  who  seem  to  have  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  children  to  a  marked  degree.  The  compliments 
which  were  bestowed  on  Principal  Brodie  at  the 
recent  examination  were  none  too  extravagant.  He 
deserved  them  all.  Thorough,  painstaking  and  kind, 
he  has  had  wonderful  success  in  his  school,  and  he 
has  ably  sustained  its  reputation  for  excellence. — Si. 
Andrews  Beacon. 


Mental  Over  pressure. 
The  re-opening  of  the  school  season  recalls  the  im- 
portance of  the  consideration  of  the  danger  of  mental- 
overpressure  in  these  days  of  keen  competition. 
Scientific  investigation  has  shown  that  continuous 
work  is  deddedly  injurious  to  the  brain.  We  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  some  of  the  deductions  from  a 
paper,  entitled,  "The  Working  Curve  of  An  Hour,'' 
recently  read  before  the  Congress  of  Hygiene  in 
London,  by  Dr.  Burgenstein,  of  Vienna,  and  urge 
upon  our  educationists  the  necessity  of  allowing  lib- 
eral recesses  to  the  pupils  of  our  schools.  The  writer 
had  for  his  object  the  study  of  the  mental  power  of 
children,  and  he  arranged  his  experiments  with  a 
view  to  demonstrating  the  functions  •of  brain 
power  in  children  during  one  hour's  occupation  with 
a  familiar  subject.  Simple  addition  and  multiplica- 
tion sums  were  given  to  two  classes  of  girls,  of  an 
average  of  eleven  years  and  eleven  years  and  ten 
months,  and  two  classes  of  boys,  of  the  average  of 
twelve  years  and  two  months  and  thirteen  years  and 
one  month.  After  ten  minutes'  work  the  sums 
were  taken  away  from  the  children;  after  a  pause  of 
ten  minutes  the  work  was  resumed,  the  alternation 
continuing  for  an  hour,  so  that  there  were  three 
periods  of  work.  The  results  were  interesting.  Dur- 
the  whole  experiment  the  lo2  children  worked  out 
135,010  figures,  making  6,504  mistakes.  It  was 
found  that  the  number  of  mistakes  increased  in  the 
different  periods,  and  that  during  the  third  period 
the  quality  of  work  was  at  the  lowest.  The  general 
result  showed,  according  to  the  investigator,  that 
"children  of  the  ages  stated  become  fatigued  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour;  that  the  organic  material 
is  gradually  exhausted;  that  the  power  of  work 
gradually  diminishes  to  a  certain  point  during  the 
third  quarter  of  the  hour,  returning  with  renewed 
force  at  the  fourth  (|uarter."  The  recommendation 
was  made  that  no  school  lesson  should  last  longer 
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than  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  aquarter  of  sn  hour's  rest.  Too  frequently 
children  are  depriveJ  of  their  pluy-time  between 
hours  as  a  punishment  for  inattention,  when  ofttimes 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  fatigue;  the  punishment 
only  adds  fuel  to  the  fire,  aNd  "  mental  overpressure" 
is  the  result.  Teachers  should  not  have  this  matter 
altogether  at  their  discretion,  and  parents  should 
look  carefully  after  the  welfare  of  their  children,  so 
that  they  will  not  be  spurred  on  when  they  require 
rest.  —  Critic,  Halifax. 


Work  in  Ungraded  Schools 

To  the  conscientious  teacher  this  question  is  con- 
stantly repeating  itself,  "How  can  I  do  better  work?" 
Especially  is  this  true  in  an  ungraded  school.  How 
can  we  overcome  these  obstacles?  viz.:  1.  Too  many 
pupils.  2.  Too  many  classes.  3.  Limited  time.  4. 
Too  little  "desk"  work.  5.  Too  little  change  of  posi- 
tion. 6.  Irregular  attendance.  By  reducing  the 
number  of  classes. 

This  may  be  done  (a)  by  joining,  (b)  by  alternating. 

t/bm  by  taking  the  "reader"  as  the  basis. 

I^t  those  in  first  and  second  be  iii  the  same  arith- 
■metic  (D)  and  writing  (B)  classes.  Teach  spelling 
along  with  reading  (by  sight). 

The  same  language  lesson,  busy  work,  and  draw- 
.ing  for  both. 

Let  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  be  in  arithmetic  C, 
geography  H.  Write  B,  spell  B,  with  the  same 
language  work,  map-drawing,  letter-writing, abbrevia- 
tions and  drawing  for  both.  Let  the  fourth  reader 
pupils  form  history  class  B,  and  the  third  reader  take 
definition.i  at  the  same  time. 

Let  history  A  pupils  study  physics,  grammar  A, 
book-keeping  and  arithmetic  A.  The  fifth  reader 
pupils  arithmetic  B,  and  grammar  B.  At  book- 
keeping time  let  them  take  notes,  bills,  abbreviations 
and  other  work  preparatory  to  that  study,  having 
thera  for  both  writing  (a),  constitution,  geography 
(A),  and  spelling  (.X). 

Allowing  the  "bright"  ones  to  assist  the  "back- 
ward" will  greatly  lessen  the  labor. 

Alternate  those  branches  which  may  be  most 
quickly  learned  or  readily  practiced  in  other  studies, 
such  as  spelling,  reading  and  writing,  taught  and 
practiced  in  every  branch;  constitution,  which  is 
short;  physiology  largely  taught  incidentaly,  and 
geography  an  observation  study. 

Make  out  a  ])rogramme  of  recitations,  time,  and 
"de«k"  work. 

Write  it  on  the  board,  explain,  and  have  the  pupilfl 
copy.  Then  make  them  watch  the  time  for  changing 
books.  If  they  don't  know  how,  teach  thoni  "  then 
And  there." 


The  above  with  the  following  are  suggestions, 
merely,  not  "dogmatic"  rules. 

1.  Have  "  primary  "  classes  first,  before  the  little 
ones  are  tired. 

3.  Have  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  classes  in  the 
morning,  early  as  possible. 

3.  Have  advanced  classes  after  recess  in  the  after- 
noon as  the  "  little  folks"  are  out  of  the  way. 

4.  In  alternating,  have  three  days  in  the  week  those 
studies  which  need  the  most  attendance. 

5.  Don't  have  writing*inimediately  after  recess,  es- 
jHJcially  in  cold  weather. 

0.   Don't  leave  out — rest,  or  calisthenics. 


Forenoon. 


PBOQjaAHUE 

Studies  and  Wokk  at  Desk. 


Order  of 

Time. 

Ist  and  2d 

3d  and  4th 

Sth  and 

Chart. 

Recitation. 

Reader. 

Reader. 

History. 

1.  Chart 

9  1.'. 

Read. 

Arith. 

Arith. 

2.  l8t  Reader 

9.20 

N.  W. 

3.  2d  R.-a<ler 

9.30' 

" 

4.  Arilhmctie  A 

9.40  Read. 

Words 

5.  Re.st 

lO.O") 

ti.  Aritfliietic   B 

10.05  Arith. 

R<l-Geo. 

Bookkeep'  g '  Draw 

7.  Bool<k**eping 

10.»   B.  W. 

....         B.  W. 

Recess 

10.45 

1 

8   C'tiart 

11.00  ijLng. 

Writ— Spel 

Hist.             1 

9,  Arithmetic  C 

11.06,     •• 

N.  W. 

10.  Arithmetic  D 

u.aoi 

*•          *' 

IWorda 

11.  8d  Reader  — 

1 

i-C 

Writ. 

Geo.  B 

11.80  .Read. 

"l-C 

11. « 

13.  ■Ith  Reader  — 

fieo.  B  11.45  IB.  W. 

Phys-ConsB.  W. 

Studies  and  Desk  Work. 


Order  of 

Time. 

Ist  and  2d 

3d  and  4th 

Sth  and 

Chart. 

Recitation. 

Reader, 

Reader. 

History. 

1.  Chart 

1.00 

N.W. 

Def.-Hia. 

Geog. 

2.  1st  U.wier 

1.05 

N.W. 

3.  Hislorv  A 

1.15 

U                  •» 

*' 

1    M  Kinder 

1.80  Rrad. 

II                   It 

'• 

Words 

:,    nislorv  B 

1.40 

•' 

•• 

C.  Writing  A 

1.50 

Draw. 

M.  D. 

Gram. 

Draw 

7.  Retit 

2.06 

«.  WriliiiK  B  — 

Spell 

2.10 

Gram. 

9.  RollCall 

225 

RB.K.W 

i.DO 

10.  riivB  I'on. 

245  |B.  W. 

L.  W. 

11    (ie.i(.-raphy  A 

.Mh  Reader 

2..VS  'Dismissed. 

D's'ni'd. 

IJ    CriiniTimrA 

3.10 

Abbrev. 

13.  Oranimar  B 

8.25 

11.  S|«-lliiiKA 

3.40 

Draw. 

I.'.    SiiiKlliK 

3.55 

In  the  above,  writing,  physics,  constitntion,  and 
third  and  fourth  readers  are  to  heard  twice  during 
the  week,  fifth  reader  [including  history  A  pupils] 
once;  geopraphies  A  and  B,  also  spelling  B,  have 
three  recitations  weekly. 

While  the  fourth  reader  recites  the  third  is  studying 
language. 

linok-kfrpinq  means  that  while  fifth  reader  pupils 
arc  reciting  [arithmetic  B],  history  A  pupils  are  at 
book-keeping. 

lieadinq  means  that  first  reader  children  arc  pre- 
paring for  the  reading  lesson  while  the  second  is 
reciting. — N.  Y.  SchuolJournal. 
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EDUCATIONAL  OPINION. 

A  good  teacher  should  be  a  good  scholar.  No  one 
can  teach  what  he  does  not  know.  In  practice  a 
fountain  does  not  rise  as  high  as  its  source.  But 
mere  knowledge  will  not  make  a  successful  teacher. 
Discipline  is  necessary  in  the  school-room.  A  school 
may  be  well  governed  and  yet  be  a  failure.  Silence 
is  not  always  desirable.  School  government  is  not  an 
end,  but  only  a  means  to  carry  forward  the  educa- 
tional work.  The  teacher  who  devotes  his  best  efforts 
to  maintaining  order,  will  not  have  a  pleasant  school. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  teach  and  govern  and 
yet  have  order.  The  best  system  of  government  in 
the  school -room  is  self-government.  Let  no  one 
expect  to  have  his  ideal  school  at  once.  Time  is 
necessary  in  all  reformations.  Much  can  be  accom- 
plished by  an  earnest  worker.  The  old  adage  is  true, 
that,  "As  the  teacher  i?,  so  is  the  school." — Normal 
Index. 


The  Christian  at  Work  says:  "Dr.  Thomas  Arnold 
was  confessedly  the  greatest  teacher  England  has 
ever  produced.  And  he  was  greatest  not  because  he 
made  boys  understand  quadratics  best,  or  rendered 
them  most  capable  in  translating  a  difficult  Latin 
test  or  scanning  a  subtle  Greek  verse,  but  because 
he  impressed  upon  their  souls  new  and  noble  ideas  of 
manhood,  of  truthfulness,  of  purity,  of  honor,  of 
helpfulness,  of  lofty  and  abiding  attainments.  His 
students  went  forth  with  the  fixed  and  resolute  pur- 
pose to  be  sometjiing  and  to  do  tomething  among 
their  fellows.  'J  hey  felt  the  thrill  of  a  restless 
ambition  imjiarted  from  his  per\asive  and  mighty 
influence,  inspiring  them  to  pursue  high  aims  and  to 
be  willing  to  sacrifice  selfij^h  interests  and  passions  in 
order  to  achieve  those  aims.  Accordingly  no  school 
ever  produced  such  men  and  so  many  of  them  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  as  did  Arnold's.  If  only 
his  mantle  might  fall  upon  all  teachers,  what  a  brood 
of  youthful  giants  would  soon  spring  up  from  our 
school  districts! 


The  proposition  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  of  London, 
Ontario,  that  there  should  be  a  quarti  rly  sanitary 
inspection  of  the  public  school  and  scholars  in  that 
city  is  a  good  one,  aud  the  trustees  there  exhibited 
wisdom  in  adopting  it.  We  would  wish  that  the 
trustees  in  every  school  in  Nova  Scotia  would  adopt 
the  same.  The  inspection  of  the  scholars  will,  at  best, 
be  cursory,  but  the  schools  and  surroundings  cannot 
be  too  thoroughly  investigated.  Every  teacher 
would  be  expected  to  co-operate  in  the  endeavor  to 
keep  the  buildings  and  play  grounds  in  the  most  per- 
fect sanitary  condition,  and  to  prevent  the  schools 
from  becoming  agencies  for  the  circulation  of  disease. 
Eastern  Chronicle. 


The  object  of  the  common  school,  remember,  is 
not  industrial.  It  should  not  regard  children  as  the 
raw  material  of  craftsmen  and  aim  at  making  infants 
mechanics.  They  are  in  the  flower  of  life  and  the 
fruit  will  be  had  if  you  give  the  flower  free  play  and 
do  not  expect  it  to  be  fruit  or  even  incipient  fruit. 
The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  make  children  happy, 
healthy  and  natural;  to  give  them  a  love  for  their 
country  and  for  one  another;  to  open  their  eyes  to 
the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  meaning  of  life;  to  give 
them  a  love  for  reading  and  a  taste  that  will  enable 
them  in  some  degree  to  discern  good  reading  from 
bad;  and  to  form  in  them  habits  that  will  make  the 
end  of  their  schooldays  to  be  but  the  beginning  of 
their  education— ff.  M.  Grant  before  the  N.  E.  A. 


The  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  Brooklyn 
primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers  shows  the 
growth  of  a  healthy  public  sentiment  as  to  the  value 
of  school  work  in  the  lower  grades.  Forages  no  one 
has  doubted  that  successful  college  and  university 
professors  deserve  good  pay,  but  until  quite  recently 
few  have  advocated  that  primary  workers  should 
have  first  rate  salaries.  The  fact  is  that  the  "dames" 
of  olden  times  received  little  because  they  gave  little, 
but,  with  the  advent  of  the  kindergarden,  a  new 
order  began.  The  best  teaching  work  began  to 
appear  in  the  lowest  classes,  while  the  professors 
stuck  immovable  and  tenaciously  to  the  wajs  of  their 
grandfathers.  We  are  beginning  to  realize  now  that 
good  pay  should  be  given  for  good  quality  wherever 
it  may  be  found,  and  we  are  also  beginning  to  see 
that  it  pays  to  give  the  very  best  to  beginners.— A>w 
York  School  Journal. 


There  has  been  a  question  of  much  concern  of  late 
and  one  that  should  seriously  occupy  the  minds  of 
our  ratepayers  anr*  that  is,  how  are  the  experienced 
and  qualified  teachers  of  our  province  to  be  retained 
as  instructors  of  the  youth  of  onr  land.  The  fact  is 
evident  to  all,  that  very  few  of  on,-  mo^t  talented 
teachers  remain  very  long  among  us,  for  after  a  short 
time  they  seek  a  situation  in  countries  where  the 
remuneration  is  larger,  or  engage  in  a  more  lucrative 
business  at  home.  The  teaching  profession  is  not 
held  in  the  high  esteem,  in  this  county  at  least,  that 
it  deserves.  *  *  *  There  is  no  economy  so  penurious, 
no  wrong  so  intolerable  as  that  which  cuts  down  the* 
pay  of  a  teacher,  and  simply  because  they  with  whom 
they  have  to  do  are  only  children.  Then  let  every 
effort  be  made  in    future  to   keep   our   experienced 

teachers   among   us  as    instructors  of  our  young . 

B.  iV.  in  the  Bridgetown  Monitor. 
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TOPICS  FOE  THE^ SCHOOL  ROOM. 

The  famine  in  Kussia  still  continues  and  the  suffering  is 
becoming  more  intense  and  widespread.  It  is  estimated 
that  30,000,000  people  are  in  want  of  food,  and  fears  of  an 
insurrection  are  entertained.  The  government  has  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  grain,  but  relief  measures  are  very  tardy 
and  ineffective.  It  is  tlmught  by  some  that  Russia  must 
engage  in  war  in  order  to  distract  |)ublic  attention  from 
the  condition  of  the  country.  The  government  dis- 
courages measures  for  private  relief,  and  has  undertaken 
to  deal  with  it  from  an  administrative  standpoint.  It  has 
been  discovered  that  very  little  of  means  devoted  to  relief 
reaches  its  destined  end,  being  appro])riated  by  corrupt 
officials. 

There  is  a  rebellion  going  on  in  China  and  foreigners  are 
being  very  badly  treated.  It  is  rumored  that  there  is  an 
alliance  between  China  and  England  against  Russia,  who  is 
encroaching  on  the  Chinese  frontier. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  United  States  Congress  applica- 
tions for  admission  as  States  will  be  presented  from  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Oklahama. 

France  and  Marocco  are  disputing  over  the  ownership  of 
Touat,  an  oasis  in  the  Sahara.  The  oasisis  valuable,  as  it  is 
on  the  route  between  Algeria  and  Senegal,  both  French 
possessions. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  Alaskan  boundary  line  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  has  shown  that  the  line  has 
heretofore  been  located  too  far  east.  This  has  always  been 
the  Canadian  contention.  The  change  will  give  Canada  the 
most  valuable  mining  privileges  in  Alaska. 

Preparations  for  the  World's  Fair  go  on  apace.  Montana 
is  to  erect  a  miniature  mountain  ami  construct  within  it  a 
vein  of  ore,  shafts,  tunnels,  drifts  and  levels.  On  the  out- 
side will  be  trees  and  grasses  native  to  the  country.  On  one 
side  of  the  mountain  will  be  a  miner's  cabin  and  on  the 
other  side  a  waterfall.  California  is  to  exhibit  ostriches. 
A  proposition  is  made  to  construct  an  immense  globe  build- 
ing resting  on  the  back  of  a  giant  and  capable  of  seating 
10,000  or  l.'j.OOO  people.  From  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
building  is  4.")0  feet.  A  balcony  represents  the  equatorial 
line.  The  semi-circular  ceiling  will  represent  the  heavens,  with 
the  stars  placed  us  they  were  on  the  night  of  October  11, 
141)2.  The  outside  is  to  be  of  glass,  except  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  continents.  When  lighted  by  electricity  from 
within  .1  distinct  outline  of  the  continents  and  oceans  of  the 
world  would  be  shown. 

France  and  Bulgaria  are  iiuarreling.  Bulgaria  expelled  a 
Frertch  newspaper  correspondent  for  mcdilling  in  political 
affairs.  France,  instigated  it  is  supposed  by  Russia,  demands 
his  recall,  Bulgaria,  encouraged  by  Germany  and  Austria, 
refuses. 

The  United  States  government  is  hurriedly  getting  its 
navy  ready  to  cope  with  Chili.  It  is  not  thought  that 
there  will  be  a  conflict  between  the  two  countries,  but  often 
the  best  way  to  secure  peace  is  to  prepare  for  war.  How  do 
the  two  countries  compare  in  producl.s,  wealth  and  popu- 
lation? 

The  British  have  had  a  brush  with  some  of  the  border 
natives  in  India.  The  locality  is  called  the  I'ainir  Territory, 
on  the  border  of  Russia,  ('hina  and  India,  Ihe  boundaries  of 
which  have  never  l)een  exaifly  defined  at  this  point. 
Russian  intrigue  with  the  natives  is  supposed  to  have  caused 
the  conflict.     The  British  were  victorious. 

Some  Mpxican  rebels  have  taken  refuge  in  Texas  where 
they  were  attackeil  by  United  Slates  troops.  There  arc 
conflicting  reports  of  the  result. 


QUESTION  DEPARTMENT. 

Student. —  In  teaching  English  text-books  available,  I 
find  a  lack  of  clearness  as  to  when  we  shall  use  the  past 
tense,  when  the  perfect.  My  custom  has  been  to  tearh  the 
pupil  to  use  the  past  tense  when  the  action  occurred  at  a 
cerUnn  time  now  past,  and  the  perfect  when  the  time  though 
past  is  indeifinitf.  Will  some  of  your  readers  give  their 
method  of  dealing  with  the  subjects 


As  several  mistakes  occurred  in  the  solution  of  the  follow- 
ing problem,  sent  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Boyle,  West  Arichat,  C.  B., 
in  the  November  Revikw,  it  is  here  republished:  A  says  to 
B,  if  the  number  of  my  apples  squared  be  added  to  yours  it 
will  be  40;  but  says  H  to  A,  if  the  square  of  mine  be  added 
to  yours  it  will  be  '22.  How  many  apples  had  each? 
x^-\-y   =40 

=..:«.y-x  =40^—22 
=x^y-\-ix-—x=3(Ji/+l3S 
_  g_    X    _36.)/-|-138 
y+4~     y-l-4 


(1)  xy 
(3)-(2) 
(4)+4  (1) 

(5)  Resolved, 

(6)  Comp.  Fqrs. 


(1) 

(3) 
(4) 
(5) 

(6) 


(7)  Ext.  roots, 

(8)  Transp. 


1 


.7+4  '  4  (y+4)« 

144</y-1138y-f-2209 
4  (3/+4)» 

^12y+47 

a(y+4)     2(t/+4) 
,12»/-f48 

■2(.y+4) 

x=6 


(7) 

(8) 

(9) 
(10) 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


The  following  students  of  the  Tonic  Sulfa  system  umler 
Rev.  James  Anderson,  M  A.,  have  been  awarded  elementary 
certificates:  Alberta  Forbes,  Malcolm  McLeod,  Hannah 
McDonald,  Laura  Roberts,  Murray  Harbor,  P.  E.  I.;  Emma 
Mclnnis,  G.  W.  Dill,  Harriet  I).  Gregg,  Lydia  E.  Williams, 
Grace  L.  Orr,  Mary  G.  Gunn,  Annie  M.  Hea,  Eveleen 
Enslow,  Bessie  Wilson,  June  W.  E<;tey,  Belle  Thompson, 
Kate  Cotter,  Mary  E.  Hayes,  Bessie  G.  Thomp.'^on,  Sister 
.\nn  Teresa,  Sister  Mary  Joseph,  Sister  Mary  De  Chantal. 
Sister  Mary  Marcellina,  Sister  Mary  Bridget,  St.  John;  and 
the  intermediate  cerlilicites  to  Harriet  D.  Gregg  an<l  Emma 
Mclnnis,  St.  John.  Kmma  Mclnnis,  St.  John,  has  also  re- 
ceived an  elementary  theory  certificate. 


The  School  at  Eel  River,  York  Co.,  N.  B.,  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Girdwood,  has  a  library  of  over  .50  volumes. 
A  recent  entertainment  enabled  teacher  and  pupils  to  add 
quite  largely  to  the  number. 


Misses  Brown,  Ganong  and  Beattie  have  been  appointed 
by  the  St.  Stephen  Board  to  take  the  places  of  Misses 
Dibblee,  Bridges  and  Lyie. 


Miss  Bessie  Williamson,  of  Fredericton,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  principalship  of  the  school  at  [..incoln,  Sunbury  Co., 
N.  B.,  in  room  of  Mr.  D.  L.  Mitchell. 
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On  the  4th  of  December  a  concert  and  basket  social  was 
held  in  the  schoolhouse,  Round  Hill,  Greenwich,  N.  B, 
The  proceeds,  which  amounted  to  twenty-three  dollars,  are 
to  be  devoted  to  a  school  library.  The  concert  was  a  very 
great  success,  Miss  Hanson,  who  taught  an  excellent 
school  in  the  above  district,  has  gone  to  the  Normal  School. 


Prof.  Crocket,  of  Morrin  College,  Quebec,  spent  the  Christ- 
mas vacation  with  his  family  in  Fredericton. 


Miss  Kate  Hughes  and  Miss  Douglas,   of  York  Co.,   have 
been  appointed  to  the  Milltown  staff. 


Mr.  S.  C.  Wilbur,  that  popular  and  efficient  principal  of 
the  Moncton  High  School,  was  recently  presented  with  a 
handsome  gold  headed  cane  by  some  of  his  admirers.  It  is 
also  said  that, the  Moncton  Board  testified  to  their  regard 
for  his  services  by  a  substantial  increase  of  salary. 


Miss  Mabel  C.  Hunter,  Fredericton,  who  has  had  leave  of 
absence  for  the  past  term,  has  resumed  her  duties  in  the 
Charlotte  street  school  of  that  city,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  S. 
Nicholson  takes  the  place  of  Miss  Hume,  who  has  resigned 
her  position  in  the  Wisely  school. 

Miss  Fanjoy,  of  Nerepis  Station,  has  taken  the  primary 
school  in  Fairville.  Miss  Henderson,  of  Westfleld  Station, 
has  been  succeeded  by  Miss  Simpson.  Miss  Howe,  lately 
of  Welsford,  takes  the  school  at  Sutton,  vacated  by  Miss 
Ida  Dayton. 


Miss  Ida  Mitchell,  one  of  Charlotte  County's  best  teachers, 
has  retired,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  people  of  Waweig. 
She  will  have  the  best  wishes  of  all  who  know  her  in  her 
new  field. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Richardson,  teacher  in  Bloomfleld,  K.  Co.,  has 
recently  been  at  work  establishing  a  school  library  for  his 
district.     His  efforts  so  far  have  been  very  successful. 

Prof.  Anderson  has  completed  his  work  of  instructing 
the  teachers  in  St.  John.  He  has  been  engaged  at  the 
Truro  Normal  School. 

Mr.  Herbert  H.  Shaw  of  Kensington,  P.  E.  I.,  is  taking 
the  course  of  electrical  engineering  at  McGill  College, 
Montreal. 


Miss  Kate  A.  Kerr  has  succeeded  Mr.  Edwin  Frost  in  the 
principalship  of  the  Peel  street  school,  St.  John. 


The  new  Science  buildings  of  McGill  College  are  nearly 
completed,  and  lectures  are  being  given  there  to  science 
students  this  winter.  The  number  of  students  in  the  course 
is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  last  year,  and  in  all  the  courses 
the  number  of  students  is  in  excess  of  last  year. 


Steps  are  being  taken  towards  establishing  a  manual 
Training  Department  in  connection  with  Horton  Collegiate 
Academy,  Wolfville.  The  friends  of  the  institutions  at 
Wolfville  — and  they  are  legion  —  will  gladly  hear  of  this 
and  other  advances  in  iducational  development.  The 
matriculating  class  in  the  academy  was  large  this  year;  the 
seminary  is  full  to  overflowing,  and  the  college  classes 
arc  large.  The  new  seminary  is  approaching  completion, 
ud  the  buildings  are  being  lighted  by  electricity. 


Inspector  D.  B.  Wetmore  is  again  home  from  Boston.     It 
is  understood  that  he  is  much  improved  in  health. 

Teachers  arc  again  reported  scarce  bj  the  Inspectors  in 
New  Brunswick ;  second  class  male  teachers  especially  so. 


After  a  si.x  months  rest  Mr.  A.  E.  Pearson,  of  Apohaqui, 
N.  B.,  takes  charge  of  the  Buctouche  superior  school  in 
place  of  T.  E.  Cohnan,  A.  B. 


Mr.   A.   Weldon  Colpitts,  of  Dorchester,   has  accepted  a 
school  at  Jolicure,  Westmorland  County. 


Mr.  A.  C.  M.  Lawson  ,  recently  of  Deer  Island, N.  B.,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  St.  Martins  Baptist 
Seminary. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Lewis  has  been  appointed  to  the  prinicpal- 
ship  of  the  Campbellton  superior  school  in  place  of  Mr. 
C.  P.  Steeves,  resigned. 


Miss  Creighton  of  Compton  Avenue  School,  Halifax,  so 
favorably  known  to  many  readers  of  the  Review  as  teacher 
of  Botany  in  the  summer  school  of  science,  will  teach  in  the 
Academy  during  the  rest  of  the  current  term.  Her  pupils 
at  Compton  avenue  have  been  competing  for  a  prize  offered 
by  II.  Harris,  Esq.,  for  the  best  collection  of  native  woods. 
The  first  prize  was  won  by  Miss  Isabella  Mabee,  the  second 
by  Miss  Ella  May,  and  the  third  by  Miss  Marion  Dalton. 


The  Church  School  for  girls,  Windsor,  N.  S  ,  closed  last 
term  with  81  pupils  enrolled,  of  whom  61  were  boarders. 
It  opens  this  term  in  the  new  building  with  accommodations 
all  taken  up,  for  84  boarders,  ten  teachers  and  ten  domestics. 


The  public  school  at  Grafton,  N.  S.,  under  the  efficient 
supervision  of  Mr.  Herbert  Best,  is  giving  splendid  satis- 
faction.—  The  Bericick  Hvgister. 


In  the  town  of  Lunenburg  there  are  six  hundred  pupils 
and  twelve  teachers  The  academic  department  has  been 
supplied  with  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  a  fine 
set  of  mineralogical  specimens  presented  by  the  geological 
survey  department  of  Ottawa  The  principal,  B. 
McKittrick,  B  A.  (Dal),  made  his  mark  as  an  educationist 
in  building  up  the  Sydney  Academy  and  attracting  to  it 
pupils  from  all  the  adjacent  counties.  He  is  now  doing  a 
similar  work  for  Lunenburg. 


A  very  handsome  building  has  been  recently  put  up  by  the 
School  Trustees  of  St.  John,  adjoining  the  Victoria  School, 
and  serving  as  a  second  annex  to  it.  The  building  isof  brick, 
comfortable  and  commodious  throughout,  designed  to  accom- 
modate four  departments  from  the  main  building,  leaving  the 
upper  storey  of  the  Victoria  for  use  as  a  public  hall,  and  for 
museum  and  laboratory  purpose,  The  departments  with- 
drawn from  the  main  building  are  those  taught  by  Miss 
Williams,  i\liss  Esty,  Miss  Adam  and  Miss  Gregg.  The  par- 
ents of  the  pupils  gladly  welcome  this  change,  as  it  does  away 
with  the  necessity  of  young  children  climbing  so  many  flights 
of  stairs. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Green's  Short  History  of  the  Enolisb  People,  Part 
III.  Price  Is.  Publishers,  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London, 
England.  The  third  part  of  this  excellent  history  has  been 
received.  No  teacher  f  ould  make  a  better  investment  than 
to  expend  one  shilling  each  month  for  this  handsomely 
illustrated  work.  As  it  comes  out  in  parts  the  cost  would 
not  be  felt,  and  in  the  end  there  would  be  in  his  possession 
one  of  the  best  works  on  English  history  extant. 


Five  Shoet  Courses  of  Reading  in  English  Literature, 
by  C.  T.  Winchester.  Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.  This  little  book,  containing  courses  of  rea<ling  with 
biographical  and  critical  references,  will  be  found  of  great 
benefit  to  those  who  are  desirous  to  undertake  a  systematic 
study  of  our  literature. 


Dr.  Pick's  French  Method.  Price  |1  00.  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen,  publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  This  method  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  French  language  is  simple  and  natural, 
and  from  beginning  io  end  is  adapted  to  train  the  reasoning 
faculties. 


Le  Misanthrope,  par  Molifre,  and  De  l'  Institution 
DE8  Enfans,  par  Montaigne,  are  two  cheap  paper  editions 
for  students.     Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 


The  Prometheus  Bound  of  .^schylus,  with  the  Frag- 
ments of  the  Prometheus  Unbound,  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  N,  Wecklein,  Rector  of  the  Maximilian  Gymniisiuui 
of  Munich.  Translated  by  V.  D.  Allen,  Professor  in  Har- 
vard University.  Price  $1  50.  Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.  This  is  another  of  the  college  series  of  Greek 
authors  edited  under  the  supervision  of  John  Williams 
White  and  Thos.  I).  Seymour,  which,  with  its  careful  edit- 
ing and  arrangement  of  full  and  convenient  notes,  have 
proved  of  such  advantage  to  students.  The  typography 
and  excellent  binding  of  this  volume  are  fully  equal  to  any 
of  its  predecessors  published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 


Thk.  Story  of  our  Continent  ;  A  Reader  in  the  Geography 
and  Geology  of  North  America  For  the  use  of  schools;  by 
N.  S.  Slialer,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Harvard  College. 
Publishers,  (Jinn  it  Co  ,  Boston,  Mass.  This  is  an  attempt 
by  an  author,  thoroughly  competent  to  perform  the  work,  to 
combine  what  is  known  of  the  physical  geograijh}'  and 
geology  of  this  continent.  It  is  not  a  treatise  on  geography 
or  geology,  but  an  admirable  blending  of  both,  the  aim 
being  to  present  only  those  features  which  can  be  shown  in 
their  relation  to  the  geological  development  of  the  continent. 
The  teacher  after  reading  this  book  I'an  invest  with  new 
interest  the  study  of  the  geography  of  the  American  con- 

tlDCDt. 


A  B  C  OF  THF.  Swedish  System  of  Eduiatiosal  (Sym- 
namtics.  Price  7'i  cents  F.  A.  Davis,  publisher,  Phila- 
delphia and  London.  This  is  a  clear  and  practical  hand- 
book of  the  Swedish  System  of  Oymniustics  which  has  found 
such  favor  in  the  Boston  schools.  The  book  is  illustrated. 
and  the  directions  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  reasons  for 
each  exercise  are  plainly  stated  and  easy  to  follow. 


Sf.lections  FROM  OviD;  edited  by  J.  H.  and  W.  F.  Allen 
and  J.  B.  Greenough.  Price  $1.65.  Publishers,  Ginn  & 
Co  ,  Boston.  This  is  another  book  of  the  excellent  "  Allen 
&  Greenough  series"  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  and  which 
are  finding  such  favor  v.  ith  Latin  scholars,  both  on  account 
of  the  reputation  of  the  editors  and  the  admirable  typo- 
graphical style  in  which  they  are  presented  to  the  reader. 
The  selections  in  this  book  have  iv.on  carefully  made,  such 
as  will  best  show  the  variety  of  Ovid's  style  and  genius;  the 
notes  and  vocabulary  are  full  and  the  illustrations  attractive 
to  the  student. 


MoTHEu'.s  PoKTFOLio.  f2.25,  Alice  B.  Stockham  Co., 
publishers,  Chicago.  This  is  a  collection  of  articles  on 
Kindergarten  principles  and  praxis  of  great  value  to  the 
primary  teacher.  We  specially  commend  to_  their  notice 
Col.  Parker's  article  on  Boston  Kindeigartens,  Dr.  Hail- 
mann's  articles,  particularly  that  on  Number.  Some  papers 
on  the  ue  of  the  Second  Gift,  Ball,  Cube  and  Cylinder  will 
open  the  eyes  of  even  kindergartners.  The  book  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  and  its  stories  for  little  ones  to  read,  or 
be  told  them,  will  prove  richly  suggestive. 


Nur-sery  Finger  Plays,  by  Emilie  Poulsson.  Illustrated 
by  L.  J.  Bridgman  Music  by  Cornelia  C.  Rcekse.  Alice 
B.  Stockham  Co.,  publishers,  277  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
Price  $1  25.  This  lovely  little  book  for  kindergarten  and 
home  is  conceived  and  executed  in  a  spirit  and  manner  that 
would  have  deli>;hted  Frcebel's  soul.  Eighteen  songs  are 
illustrated  so  aptly  that  any  mother  can  learn  to  use  them 
with  her  little  ones  to  whom  they  will  be  a  perpetual 
delight.  "All  For  Baby,''  No.  8  has  already  fascinated 
thousands  of  children  with  its  gay  mimicry  of  things  that 
even  a  baby  can  enjoy. 


Current  Periodicals. 


I'/ic  Century  for  .January  contains  a  portrait  of  Gounod 
and  a  paper  by  this  celebrated  French  composer,  which  is 
one  of  a  musical  series  which  will  make  The  Century  attrac- 
tive to  lovers  of  music  during  the  coming  year.  The  stories 
and  poetry  of  this  number  are  especially  interesting. .  .  .St. 
Nicholas  for  January  is  rich  in  verse  and  in  beautiful  illus- 
trations. ...  Grtr</<^n  and  ForeM  (New  York)  for  Christmas 
week  contained,  as  its  leading  illustration,  a  timely  one  of  a 
Grove  of  Hemlocks  whitened  with  lately  fallen  snow,  and 
in  an  editorial  article  the  statelincss  and  grace  of  this 
northern  evergreens  are  celebrated.  There  are  pictures,  too, 
of  a  rare  Orchid  in  bloom,  and  cultural  directions  for  grow- 
ers of  fruit  and  flowers.  ..  .The  Xeir  Kiujliud  Mugnziite 
(Boston)  for  .January  contains  an  article  which  will  prove 
especially  attractive  to  readers,  on  Philli|)s  Brooks  —  his 
youth,  early  mauhoo<l  and  work.  Other  poetrs  and  stories 
make  up  a  very  interesting  number.  .  . .  Wide  A>rake  (D. 
Lothrop&Co.,  Boston)  contains  a  description  of  the  new 
Leiand  Stanford,  Jr  ,  L^niversity  in  the  State  of  California  — 
that  tender  and  magnificent  memorial  to  a  bright  and  most 
lovable  boy  by  his  jiarents,  Senator  and  Mrs.  I,eland  Stan- 
ford. The  number  contains  a  series  of  bright  stories  inter- 
esting to  old  and  young.  .  .  .  The  Academy  Ilccord,  published 
Cl.'onlinued  on  page  178.) 
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CALIGRAPH" 


Most  Rapid,  Durable  ^  Practical  Typewriter 


Rev.  W.  Li.  Burdick,  Principal  of  High  School,  Stoughton,  Mass.,  says: 

"  I  have  found  after  carefully  conducted  experiment?,  ibat  pupils 
improve  more  rapidly  in  all  essentials  of  written  language  when  making  daily 
use  of  the  Typewriter,  than  any  other  means.  They  noticeably  become 
more  careful  in  composition,  in  arrangement,  in  punctuation  and  in  spelling. 
They  acquire  at  the  same  time  a  valuable  knowledge  of  business  forms  vrhile 
they  manifest  an  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  their  work  that  I  have  not  seen 
cijualled  in  instruction  of  this  character  by  any  other  methods." 

Robert  C.  Metcalf ,  Supervisor  of  Scliools,  Boston,  says : 


"I    feel    sure  that  the  Typewriter  will   soon  become  (and  be   acknow- 
ledged), an  indispensable  article  in  a  well-furnished  school-room." 


This  is 


THE    WRITING    MACHINE    IN    USE    IN 
THE    DEPARTMENTS 


At  Ottawa, 


AND    .\LSO    BY    THE    FOI.Li  iWIXc : 

C.  p.  R.  Telegraph  Co.,  St.  John.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

C.  P.  Railway  Co.  and  Direct  Cable  Company, 

BESIDES    HOSTS    OF    PRl^WTF.    USERS    THROCHHOUT    THE    M.\R1TIME    PUOVIXCES    .VND    UPPER    C.\NAD.\. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  SCHOOLS— Write  us  for  Catalogue. 


THE  CALIGRAPH  AGENCY, 


81  Prince  Wm.  Street,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO.,  Managers, 
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by  the  students  of  Sydney  Academy,  Cape  Breton,  has 
reached  the  first  number  of  the  fourth  volume.  Its  eight 
pages  are  mostly  taken  up  with  correspondence  and  an 
original  poem  of  considerable  merit.  It  would  be  well  for 
Rome  other  academies  to  follow  the  f;ood  example  of  the 
Sydney  boys,  to  stimulate  original  composition  and  to  create 
a  pride  in  their  own  intitutions  by  having  their  own  paper. 

Grip  offers  prizes  ofS:iO,  820  and  HO  for  the  best  short, 

humorous  article,  story,  poem,  narrative  or  character  sketch 
sent  in  before  March  1,  1892.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded 
not  so  much  on  literary  merit,  as  u])OD  the  humor  and  apt- 
ness of  the  concept.  Professional  writers  being  debarrcil. 
there  is  a  fair  field  for  all  of  a  literary  turn.  Here  is  u 
chance  for  young  writers  to  test  their  abilities.  See 
annoimcenient  in  On'p.  .  .  .  LitfiU's  Living  Aijc  begins  with 
Jan.  2nd  its  one  hundred  and  ninety-second  volume.  This 
standard  weekly  magazine  grows  more  essential  every  year 
to  readeis  who  wish  to  kcej)  abreast  with  the  best  current 
work  in  literature  and  science.  For  fifty-two  numbers  of 
8i.\ty-four  pages  each  (or  more  than  3.300  pages  a  year)  the 
subscription  price  (S8)  is  low;  while  for  §10.00  the  pub- 
lishers offer  to  send  any  one  of  the  American  $4.00  monthlies 
or  weeklies  with  The  Living  Ane  for  a  year  boih  postpaid 
Littell  &  Co.,  Boston  are  the  publishers. . .  The  Popular  Science 


Monthly  (New  York)  for  January  has  several  excellent  articles 
templing  to  the  student,  such  as  "  Communication  with  the 
Planets,"  "  Our  Population  and  its  Distribution,"  "An  ex- 
periment in  Education,"  "The  Population  of  the  Earth," 
"  Sketch  of  Elias  Loomis,"  and  others.  .  .  .  Cniiadi'  for  Jan- 
uary, has  a  most  interesting  table  of  contents,  and  is  ahead 
of  any  previous  number;  published  by  >I.  R.  Knight, 
Benton,  N.  B.  .  .  .  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (Boston)  for  January 
has  a  rich  and  varied  table  of  contents,  among  which  are 
"James  Russell  Lowell,"  by  Henry  James,  "  Birds  and 
'Birds',"  by  Edith  M.  Thomas,  "John  Stewart  Mill  and  the 
London  and  Westminster  Review,"  "The  ijreatest  need  of 
College  Girls,"  by  Annie  Payson  Call,  "  The  Political 
Situation",  English  Composition"  and  others. ...  The 
Christmas  number  of  The  Arqoiy ,  Mt  Allison,  Sackville,  was 
bright  and  appropriate  to  the  sea.son.  It  contained  portraits 
and  sketches  of  lion.  Justice  Burbidge,  Prof.  Mack,  of  the 
Conservatory  of  music,  and  Dr.  Burvvash. . .  .The  first 
number  of  School  and  Colhgc,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  has  been  issued  It  is  devoted  to  secondary  and 
higher  education,  and  is  edited  by  Ray  Greene  Iluhling. 
It  gives  ])romise  of  an  excellent  and  useful  career. . .  .Thanks 
to  that  excellent  journil  V Enseigncment  Primaire.  Quebec, 
for  New  Year's  greetings,  which  are  heartily  returned 


INVITE  ATTKyrioy  TO 


Ai-LEN  &  GHEENOUOH'S  LATIN  SERIES.  '  WENTWOKTH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SEKIES. 

Grammar;  C'lesar.  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in-  "The  most  popular  l)ooks  of  the  p;ist  decade. "  Arilhmelics, 

troduclions,  notes,  vocabularies,  maps  and  illustralions;  Collar     Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  etc. 


&  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Practical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

"There  Is  no  work  of  Its  size  and  scope  which  seems  to  me  so 
complete"  (as  the  A.  &  G.  Grammar].  Professor  Tyrrell,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

"This  Grammar  is /acj7/'pri?ic(7>«  anionp  its  rivals."  Professor  D. 
Y.  Conistock,  Phillii>8  Andovt-r  ,\caJeiiiy.  Ma&s. 

"The  BeRlnner's  Ijitiii  BtK.k  apprnrs  to  me  a<lmirably  suited  for 
intio<lucintry()niiK  stu<l*-ritsto  that  tlifllrult  language."    Osear  Browninp, 
Kind's  Colleee,  Canibriilt'e 
GOODWIN  &  WHITb'S  GREEK  SERIES. 

Grammar,  Lessons.   Beginners  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan  I 
of  C'ollar  &  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with 
vocabularj',  and  Seyniotir's  Iliad  with  illustrated  vocabulary. 

"I  know  of  uo  Gn*ek  p-ammar  for  Enfjrlisli-Riteaking  students  that 
combines  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form.'*  Professor  D'Ooge, 
University  of  Michigan.  i 


In  the  Ignited  Slates  tlierc  are  not  less  than  200  colleges  and  .1.000 
sch04ils  which  use  the  .\ljrebra.  (ietmietry.  Trigonometry  or  all  of  these: 
and  the  l)Ooks  may  l)e  found  in  leadinjc  institutions  in  Great  Britain. 
Turkey,  India,  China.  Japan  an<l  Die  Hawaiian  Lslands. 

GAGE  &  'WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE, 

Elements  of  Physics  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  (Williams), 
Laboratory  ilanual  of  General  Chemistry,  (Williams). 

"I  have  not  only  examined  but  studied  the  Physical  Science,  and 
eonside  r  it  8uiH'n<»r  as  a  t^-xt  book  to  anj'  other  I  hav'e  seen."  Principal 
DeBwr,  IliRh  School.  Monlpelier,  Vt. 

"  I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  Williams'  Chemica, 
Science  in  secJbndary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College,  Abenletnl 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  hooks  described  in  our  full 
Cafjilogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 


The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready;  retail 
prices,  respectively.  .$1.00  and  if  1.'20.  T.  C.  Allen  &,  Compaiy  of  Halifax  arc  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  stock  constantly. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York7  Cliicago  aiul  London. 
Tine  Coiivers>f itioii   \Ietliocl  in  Oeniitui, 

Price  $1.00. 

PHYSICAL  DRILL,  FOR  USE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  four  parts,      Willi    Illu-HHtlnnb  syvle]ii;iii/.r,l   .■,ii.l   ;maii-..|    in  ,i:;|j|    ^Taths  t,.  .Miit  all  classL,-,    \:\-  t-VM'.'V.    .MAJUK    I). 
BAILEY,   Mililiiry  Gymnastic  loslriictor,  with  a  preface  by  AI.K.X    ,McK.\Y,  Supervisor  of  Halifax  Schools. 

FHICE    50    CEISTTS. — -^ 

Iir.  John  SU-wart,  of  Pietou,  who  has  a  thorough  sclent lllc  knowli-dk-e  of  the  bi'n.'llts  of  phvMio.il  development,  and  who  has  d™e  ho  much  to 
encourain"  manly  H|Kii-t«in  the  M  irliime  Provinces,  «rlt«'s  about  SiTgl. -Major  Hallevs  biok  as  follows:  — "As  to  the  general  plan  of  the  book,  and 
the  way  this  has  \nvn  enrriisl  out.  I  am  very  much  plea<«il.     I  have  eoin|)ar.'<l  the  lxH)k  with  other  manuals  of  phy»ii«l  drill,  and  in  my  Judgment 

"  '  ............  ,.  .    .        «  ,  I  ,.,,,  rtl...l  »,.  D.W.  ,1...  .I.....K  i...n  ...- J..  ..«  .........  .^#  •• 


/.•r/  riidFKssdi;  !.■  Ill   i:  i:"i:i.:i;  „„,(  .-i/,;.:.v   .u.-a'.i  i , 

Send  for  further  particulars  to  T.  C. 


<<il,rrvis,,r  II,ilif(,.r  Srli„.,l.i. 

ALLEN  &  Co.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 


It  ig  fujpt'ritjr  III  Hirniilirily  of  direcUonR  nml  in  vnrlMty  of  * 


ili<*  •hinih-lH'll  iiiadfHo  niiH'h  of.' 


AGENTS 


FOR 


WINSOR  &  NEWTON'S  ARTISTS'   MATERIALS. 


lb. 


iir'l  s,li....|.-  .sii|,|.li.M|  a(  l,ijn.-.,l  Wliiil  .^.il,-  I'rices. 

MATIIK.MATICAI-  I.N-STUUMKNTS,  ENGINF.KUS' and  DUAUGIITMK.NS    SUPPLIES  OV  EVICUY  KIND 
MAPS,  GLOBES,  CIIAUTS.  SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  TEXT  BOOKS  and  REQUISITES. 

t-*f.\  larite  Bl.M'k  of  alr.ve  kepi  in  Htock.     rorredi-.nilenci-  for  foHbrr  Itifonimtlon  or  f   r  jiri.  c-;  and  dU-ounts  solicite  I 


Puhllshom,  IkiokwlliTs  and  ManufocturinK  Stationers,         .... 


Sc 


CO., 

IJl  Hranvllle  Street,   HALIFAX,   N.  8. 
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IF    YOU    WANT    TO    SAVE    MONEY 

WRITE    FOR    SAMPLES    AND     PRICES 

ENVELOPES.  NOTE   PAPER   AND   FOOLSCAP, 


ALFRED  MORRISEY, 


104  KING  STREET. 


QJIIvIXQ  STREET, 


THORNE  BROS.. 

a(teis  &  Foirieis, 


ST.  JOHN,    N.  B 


HARDWOOD  SCHOOL  DESKS  &  SEATS 

Double,  S300  Each- 

SETTEES,  DESKS  and  CHAIRS 

For  Schools  or  Public  Halls. 

C,  E,  BURNHAM  &  SON,     ...    ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


gives  to  primary  teachers  practical  helps: 
"Typical  Primary  Lessons."  Sarah  E. 
Griswold,  Cook  Co..  Normal:  "CtoiorandForm" 
Josephine  C.  Locke;  "  Science  Ses.sons."  Edw. 
G.  Howe;  and  other  articles  by  liest  writers, 
adaptine  kindergarten  methods  to  prinian- 
work.  One  year,  81..W;  3  months"  trial,  30 
cents.  Kindergarten  Pub.  Co.,  277  Madison 
St.,  Chicago. 


I^oyal   Motel, 

T.  F.  RAYMOND, 

PROPRIETOR. 

KING  STREET, ST,  JOHN,  N.  B. 


T.  O'BRIEN  &  CO., 
BOOKSELLEES,  STATIONERS 

NEWSDEALEES, 
82  GERMAIN  STREET,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

Our  New  St.ire  is  mucli  larger  tlian  tlie  one 
occupied  hy  us  for  so  many  years  on  King 
Street,  and  is  opposite  the  office  of  the  St.  John 
School  Trustees. 

S65  to  8250  A  »IONTH, 

Can  be  made  working  for 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  lllnstrated 
Only  authentic  and  official  organ  of  the 
great  fair.  Can  work  at  home  or  travel 
Enclose  stamp  for  samjjle  coijy  and  full  par- 
ticulars. 

JAMES  B.CAMPBELL,  Editor, 

21      La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


ilways  to  the  front  in  the  latest  styles 

Jewelry,  Watches,  Clocks  &  Platedware, 
A.  &  J.  HAY,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

FRANCIS  &  VAUGHAN, 

WHi'LESAI.E  A  RETAIL 

Boot  &  Shoe  Mannfacturers, 

19  King  Street,  North  Side, 

Salnt  John,  N.  B. 
Fine  Boots  &  Shoes  a  Specialty. 


CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 

RE- A  GENTS 

Supplied   to  Teachei-s  and  Scliools  on  favor- 
.-ble  terms,  bv 

BROWN  &  WEBB, 

Physical  and  other  Apparatus  Imported  to  Order. 


pLAGS  FOR 

*^      School  Buildings. 


Domiuion,  British  aiid  Saint  George 
Ensigns 

UNION  and  FORT  JACKS, 


lie  lo 


North  Market  Wharf,      -     St.  John,  N.  B 


ry.  and  School  Requisites  at 
Low  Prices.  Best  Discounts  on  all  goods  to 
teachers.  Fancy  Goods,  Toys.  Dolls  in  great 
variety.  Room  Paper  from  5c.  a  roll  up.  Gem 
Bank,  the  great  money  saver.  Bibles.  Prayer 
Bo  iks  and  Religion ;  Books.  All  goods  at  lo«-- 
e>t  possible  prices.  C'all  or  send  to  WATSON 
&  CO.,  corner  Charlotte  and  Union  Streets 
St.  John.  N.  B. 


RSZT^y. 


The  Calendar  for   the   Session   of  1891-2  contains   information   respecting  conditions  of  Entrance,  Course  of  Study. 
Degrees,  etc.,  in  the  several  Faculties  and  Departments  of  the  University,  as  follows:— 
FACULTY  OF  AHTS— (Openinn  September  14lh    1891  ) 
DONALDA  SPECIAL  COUHSE  FOR  WOMEx'-(Scp  ember  14th  ) 

FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  -  Civil  EngiSng,  Mechanical  Engineering, 
FAC^Tf  Ot^'MEnrl'INr^IoclJ:^  1^'""  ''°"  ''"'="=^'  Chemistry_(Septetuber  15)? 
FACULTY  OF  LAW-LS-ptf-Mibcr  Tih)  ' 

^"^^(OalherS  ^'0-^'P^^J^^^TlVE  MEDICINE  AND  VETERINARY  SCIENCE - 
McGILL  NORMAL  SCHOOL— (September  1st) 

COPIEU  OF  THE  CALEXDAR  MAY  BE  OBTAIXED  OX  APPUCATIOX  TO  THE  CXDERSIGXED. 


(Address  McGill  College.) 


J.  W.  BEAKENRIDGE,  B.C.L,  Act'^  Secretary. 
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Carpet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department. 

We  call  the  attention  of  all  to  our  very  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  above  Goods  at 
ALL    SEASONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

Our  large  warerooms  and  the  excoptional  facililks  we  li:ivf  for  Iniyiiitj  and  selling  immense  quantities,  enable  us  always  to  ofifer 

-A_    ATex-^r    Lairge    SeleotjioniL 

in  any  of  the  following  lines: 

Brussels,  Wool,  Tapestry  and  Hemp  Carpets,  Stair  Carpets  and  Stair  Linens,  Linen  Squares,  Wool  Squares,  Kensington 
Squares,  Stair  Oil  Cloths,  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  Linoleums,  Stair  Hods.  Cornice  Poles,  Curtain  Fasteners  of  all  kinds,  Curtains 
in  Lace.  Wool,  IJep.  Silk.  Furniture  Coverings  in  Cretonne,  Plush,  Damask,  Hep,  Silk.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  Coqifort- 
aMes,  Eider  Down  Quilts.  Table  Covers,  Piano  Covers.  Table  Naperv,  Napkins.  D'Oyleys.  Tray  Cloihs,  Table  Covers, 
Towels,  &c.,  &c.--everything,  in  fact,  comprised  in  the  words  General  flouse  Furnishings  as  applied  to  Dry  Goods. 

MANCHESTER,  ROBERTSON  &  ALLISON. 


.27  «&  29  KING  STREET, 


SAINT  JOHN,  N.  B. 


^  history  nndgcoprapliy.  the  oldenhe 
bt;tt«r;  oroKI  nicturt's  showing  any  place  in  N. 
B.  anyiMTSon  navlnjfsuch.  ami  witltii^  to  dis- 
poHeof  them,  wiM  hiiarof  S'tnu'tningtohisadv- 
antat?*'  by  sendinK  adesopiption  nf  them  to 
W.  F.  G.,  care  Educational  Review,  St.  John, 
N.  B. 


JAMES  S.  UAY. 


W.  ROBERT  MAY 


JAMES  S.  MAY  &  SON, 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

5S  Prince  AVm.  St. 

P.  O.  BOX  SOS. 
ST.  JOHN,      -     -    -     N.  B. 
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Masury's  Artist's  Tubes, 

Imve   t)e.-n    provd    to    I..-    ..f    EXCKLLKXT 
QUALITY.    Thi-v  iimv  bt-  puivhiuse.1  at 

EDWARD  A.  EVERETT'S, 

90  KING  STREET,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B, 

111  c./ilil.iiriii);  Uii-  !>k»-  lit  tin-  lubi-s  with 
uther  gooa  makes  tlu'v  will  be  fotmd  to  be  the 
cheapest  reliable  Uil  Colours  in  the  market. 


Sciertlfic  Americao 
Aijency  for 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE    MARKS, 
DESIGN    PATENTS 
COPYRICHTS,   etc. 

Forlnfnrmat^m  .in.l  fr. c  Ilruvll.   "k  writ.-  to 

Ml'NN  .V  CO.    .TiTl  Illi.m.w  vv,  Nkw    Vuhk. 
OUK'SI  bureau  for  i»e*-iiriiiK  |>ntenl5  In  .Vnierlcn. 
Kvcrv  piilont  tnkoD  out  by  us  I:*  bn»ut'ht  beforn 
tbe  jiuljUc  by  a  uutlcc  K'lvcn  free  of  choTKC  in  Ibo 

i^cicutific  amctmitt 


I^nivost  cfrciilrttinn  of  r 


onttflt'  jiapor  In  the 


•-DLisiURs.  361  Broadway.  New  Vurk. 


EDIKJATIONAL   liXSTlTUTIONS   AT  WOLFVILLE,   K  S. 


Acadia   Collogu. 

KV.V.  A.  W.  SAWYER,  D.D.,   I'ihwiokkt. 

A  four  yonra"  eourse,  leadliiK  to  the  H.  A. 
ilegree.  Opiioiui  an-  perinltt<Hl  lnawii'n  <  (re.'k 
anil  French  ami  (ierman:  ulwi  belwet-n  the 
tiltflier  inathemnlle.H  iiud  lalmratory  work  In 
practical  chetniHtry.  Klritl-cla.t.H  aceommofla- 
llon.H  for  Ima-OinK  A  eyniiiaxiiifn  for  the 
atlldentA.      CharK-es   ..f  all    kiiiilH    nioUerale. 

Next  Term  opens  September  26. 

\ppl)r  to  tile  President. 


Horton  Collegiate  Academy. 

I.  n.  OAKE.S.  M.A.,  I'biscipau 

In  tliiK  fioliool  then*  are  two  c^juniea  —  the 
Malrlcultitiiin.  to  pn-paresludentHfircolle^^e; 
and  the  (General,  to  prepare  .vounff  men  for 
the  C.'liuiH  II  Kxanilnitlnii')  and  f.^r  liilHineiu 
life.  Tile  new  l>"anlin.:  hoiiHeaccomiiKalat-'H 
about  nriy  lioanlen.  who  will  lie  under  the 
ImiMiilinle  care  i.f  the  I'rini'ipiil.  Nec^i'Ssary 
exiH'iiwit  for  the  year,  alioiii  Jiivi. 

Next  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term  January  7,   1891. 

Apply  to  the  Principal 


Acadia  Seminary. 

MISS  M.  E.  GRAVES,  PntKciPAL 

ThU  Seminar}-  aimrt  U>  pntvide.  at  a  tnoder- 
at*i  expense,  excellent  udvnntn>;<-j4  for  3'ounK 
lodres.  Tliere  an-  Ihrei'  coiinK-"  of  sludv — 
the  Classical :  the  Ut.rary;  and  the  Musical. 
Tbecouniejn  niu>i|i-.  Inhirunenial  or  Vocal. 
Isthorouirh.  In  Drawliik-and  I'aintiiiK. atten- 
tion is  (fiven  t*»  ihe  sludy  of  nuKlelH.  castH  and 
Ktill  life.  InHtnictidii  in  Klocution  and  (tyiii- 
na^'IicH.    Cbar(fea  nust'Tute. 

Next  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term,  January  7, 1891. 

Apply  u>  tbe  PriocipaL 
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BEAR  US  IN  MIND 

We  are  now  placing  our  orders  for  Spring  and 
Summer  Goods  and  will  have  the  finest  selection 
ever  imported  by  us.  It's  rather  early  to  talk 
Spring  stuffs,  but  from  1st  to  10th  March  finds 
the  bulk  of  our  new  Prints,  Sateens  and  Wool 
Dress  Materials  in,  so  there  are  really  only  two 
months  to  look  ahead. 

Our  sample   system   will    he  more    complete 
than  ever. 

DANIEL  &  ROBERTSON. 

LoNDiiN  tloL'SE,  Retail,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Cor.  Charlotte  aud  Union  Sts. 


To  Every  Teacher 

Who  will,  duriiiy  this  uiomh  uily  seud  us  the  uaujes  and  post 
office  addresses  of  20  families  (likely  to  appreciate  a  sample  copy 
of  Progress  and  to  subscribe  for  the  same)  and  $1.35  in  cash,  we 
will  send  Progress  for  six  months  and  the  10  following  books. 


EAST   LYNNE, 

By  Mrs,  Henry  Wood 

JANE  EYRE, 

By  Charlotte  Bronte. 

VANITY  FAIR, 

By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

ADAM  BEDE, 

By  George  Eliot 

THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE, 

By  Wilkie  Collins. 


LADY  AUDLEY  S  SECRET, 

By  Miss  M.  E.  Eraridon. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN 

By  Miss  Mulock, 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII 

By  Sir  £.  Eulwer  Lytton.        ' 

THE  THREE  GUARDSMEN, 

By  Alexander  Dumas. 

PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE 

By  Charles  Reade. 


NAMES  AND  CASH 


are  what  we  want,  one  is  as  important  as  the  other.  This  is  the 
greatest  offer  we  have  ever  made.  The  books  are  handsomely 
bound  in  paper  aud  you  caimot  jfet  them  from  any  book  store 
for  less  than  3.5  or  .lO  cents  e.-ieh.  We  make  the  offer  in  order  to 
get  the  names  of  peoiile  who  would  probably  like  to  take  I'kogress. 
We  place  faith  in  your  judgment  and  rely  upon  you  to  choose 
the  names  with  care,  avoiding  all  those  who  get  the  paper  now. 
We  are  also  anxious  to  test  tlie  value  of  an  advertisement  in  this 
journal. 

EDWARD  S.  CARTER,    PiMishci: 

N.  B.  It  you  want  tile  books  sent  by  mail  send  14  cents  in  stamps  or 

makeyour  post  office  order  S1.49.    By  the  wjvy,  we  still  have  that  "re.at 

bargain,  .Mien's  reprint  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  for  Sl.!).5  or  rather''with 

Progress  for  one  year  for  83.95,— the  paper  must  go  with  the  book 
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ubxcribers  should  pi-vinpHy  luAifu  the  REVIEW  of  change  of  address 
Com  m.un  icatinnsfrom  New  Briinsioick  and  Pi  ince  Edward  Island  should 
be  addressed  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW,  St.  John;  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  Newfoundland  toW.  T.  Kennedy,  Halifax. 


The  Review  is  continued  to  subscribers  until  an 
order  is  received  to  discontinue  sending  it. 


Our  subscribers  wlio  fail  to  send  us  their  address 
when  they  change  to  another  district,  put  us  to  serious 
inconvenience  and  sometimes  loss.  The  paper  is 
continued  to  their  old  address  for  some  months  after. 
This  results  in  loss,  and  the  trouble  of  correspondence 
with  the  postmaster  or  inspector  of  the  district.  Thus 
several  persons  are  put  to  inconvenience  on  account 
of  one.  There  are  a  few  of  our  subscribers  who  fail 
in  this  respect,  and  also  to  remit  when  bills  are  sent. 
Tliese  should  remember  that  there  is  a  business  side 
to  the  Review.  It  cannot  be  published  without 
money.  The  great  majority  of  our  subscribers  do  not 
need  thus  to  be  reminded.  They  are  prompt  and 
punctual  in  meeting  their  obligations,  aud  this  enables 
the  Review  to  meet  its  obligations  promptly. 


Readers  of  the  Review  will  not  need  to  be 
introduced  to  Chief  Supt.  MacKay,  whose  protrait 
appears  in  this   issue.       His  connection    with  the 
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Review  since  its  establishment,  and  his  able  and 
unselfish  efforts  to  extend  its  influence  and  widen  its 
field  of  usefulness,  have  made  him  known  to  many 
beyond  his  native  province.  These  will  be  glad  to 
meet  Mr.  MacKay,  face  to  face. 


We  thank  the  correspondents  who  have  so  warmly 
commended  the  January  issue  of  the  Review.  If  we 
published  every  month  the  words  of  hearty  encourage- 
ment that  are  received,  they  would  occupy  several 
pages  of  the  Review;  and  mingled  with  the  words  of 
appreciation  there  come  others  of  friendly  criticism 
which  are  just  a-i  gladly  received.  If  the  Review  is 
to  wield  an  influence,  it  must  have  the  good  will  and 
co-operation  of  teachers,  and  in  no  way  is  good  will 
and  a  desire  for  its  success  better  shown  than  by  a 
generous  criticism  of  its  faults,  pointing  out  its 
requirements,  bringing  it  slowly  but  surely  to  meet 
the  needs  of  every  teicher  and  every  school  district 
in  the  Atlantic  Provinces.  It  is  this  influence  that 
makes  the  Review  read  by  thousands  today  where  it 
was  read  by  hundreds  a  few  years  ago 

Few  teachers  can  boast  of  a  period  of  seventeen 
years'  continued  service  in  one  place,  yet  that  is  the 
experience  of  Principal  Cameron  of  the  Yarmouth 
Academy.  Like  every  true  teacher  he  creates  in  the 
minds  of  his  students  an  overmastering  desire  for 
knowledge  which  he  fosters  and  encourages  after  they 
graduate,  aiding  them  eiiher  to  explore  the  wonders 
of  the  heavens  or  to  search  more  deeply  into  the 
treasures  of  literature.  A  postgraduate  class  recently 
presented  him  with  an  address  in  old  English,  with  a 
copy  of  the  Variorum  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
(Jthello. 


In  the  contributor's  club  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  January,  reference  is  made  to  a  triumph  scored 
by  the  students  of  Volapuk.  Not  content  with  show- 
ing the  commercial  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
new  tongue,  they  have  entered  the  realms  of  poetry. 
A  \'(ilapuki8t  in  New  South  Wales  rendered  in  poetry 
Dr.  Holmes'  poem,  "Under  the  Violets."  The  Vola- 
])ukian  version  was  without  rhyme  (perhaps  an  advan- 
tage) but  it  had  reason;  for  a  Nova  Scotian,  who  had 
never  seen  the  original  poem  by  Dr.  Holmes,  coming 
upon  the  Vohipukian  version,  turned  it  again  into 
English  with  remarkable  fidelity  to  the  original.  The 
name  of  tiie  Nova  Scotian  is  Mr.  Ceo.  Creed,  Soutli 
Kawdoii,  Hants  Cminty. 

Ment.\i.  arithmetic  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  subject  on  the  curriculum  to  produce  thinking 
j)U|>il8  Fullyonc-half  of  the  time  given  to  arithmetic 
should  be  devoted   to  it.     Accuracy,   quickness  and 


reasoning  power  are  developed  by  it.  Many  teachers 
do  not  give  much  mental  arithmetic,  because  it 
demands  from  them  too  much  activity  on  their  own 
part ;  but  such  teachers  do  not  rank  among  the  best. 
Many  consider  that  a  mistake  was  made  when  mental 
arithmetic  ceased  to  be  a  requirement  for  license  in 
New  Brunswick.  Certainly,  if  it  were  a  requirement, 
greater  attention  would  be  directed  to  it  in  many  of 
the  schools. 


Many  comjilaints  are  being  made  by  trustees  con- 
cerning teachers  who  respond  to  advertisements,  but 
who  fail  to  take  any  notice  to  letters  sent  engaging 
their  services.  Even  though  these  teachers  may  have 
engaged  elsewhere,  they  certainly,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  should  decline  all  other  offers  made,  as  they 
may  cause  serious  delay  and  inconvenience  by  not 
doing  so.  Trustees  complain  that  they  might  have 
secured  other  teachers,  but  that  they  were  waiting 
upon  some  applicant  to  reply,  or  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  thus  the  chance  slipped  by.  In  this  matter 
trustees  themselves  are  much  to  blame.  After  securing 
a  teacher  they  often  take  no  notice  of  the  applications 
of  others.  Teachers  should  know  better,  and  trustees 
should  be  educated  in  the  matter. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

The  first  course  of  the  University  Extension  Lec- 
tures in  St.  John,  has  been  finished,  and  the  result 
is  sufficient  to  justify  its  promoters  in  endeavoring  to 
make  University  Extension  a  permanent  institution. 
About  240  students  were  enrolled,  and  a  large  number 
of  those,  witli  others,  iiave  joined  the  second  course 
which  opened  on  the  first  of  February.  The  lecturers 
in  the  latter  course  are:  G.  F.  Matthew,  M.  A., 
F.  R.  S.  C,  on  geology;  A.  E.  Maciiityre,  F.  C.  S  . 
on  chemistry;  Prof.  W.  C.  Murray,  JI.  A.,  on  politi- 
cal economy;  Prof.  W.  F.  Stockley,  M.  A.,  on 
English  literature  (Chaucer);  I.  Allen  Jack.  D.  C.  L., 
Q.  C,  Recorder  of  St.  John,  and  A.  A.  Stockton, 
LL.  I).,  D.  C.  L.,  Q.  C,  on  law.  Eight  lectures 
will  be  delivered  on  each  of  these  subjects,  and  the 
names  of  the  lecturers  in  each  are  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee that  the  subjects  will  be  treated  with  ability  and 
vigor. 

Many  teachers  are  enrolled  among  the  students. 
A  valued  correspondent  suggests  that  Prof.  Murray 
be  asked  to  deliver  lectures  on  psychology  in  the 
second  year's  course,  which  it  is  hoped  will  begin  early 
next  autumn. 

The  professors  of  Mount  Allison  University  have 
begun  a  course  of  university  extension  lectures  io 
Moncton.  Prof.  Andrews  hits  delivered  the  opening 
lecture  in  a  course  on  biology. 
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PROMOTIONS. 

There  is  no  better  criterion  of  a  teacher's  honor 
than  the  scrupulous  care  he  displays  in  the  promotiou 
of  his  scholars.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  pupils 
promoted  simply  to  avoid  the  dissatisfaction  arising 
from  jiarents,  on  account  of  their  children  being  too 
long,  as  they  say,  in  one  book.  Yielding  to  this 
pressure  works  irreparable  mischief  to  both  teacher 
and  pupil;  to  the  former  by  the  self-betrayal  of  his 
own  act;  to  the  latter,  by  an  introduction  to  work  for 
which  he  is  not  prepared.  On  the  conscientious 
successor  who  undertakes  to  rectify  the  classification 
so  faL-ely  performed,  falls  a  storm  of  abuse  which  may 
take  months  to  turn,  so  as  to  gain  as  much  popularity 
as  his  less  deserving  predecessor. 

Most  jJarents  are  keenly  sensitive  to  their  children's 
success  or  failures,  hence  the  greater  necessity  for 
clear  judgment  in  promotion,  To  do,  in  grading  as  in 
many  other  things,  is  much  easier  than  to  undo. 

The  important  lessons  of  thoroughness  and  industry 
are  seldom  learned  in  a  school  where  good  scholarship 
as  a  condition  of  promotion,  is  not  insisted  upon. 
Nothing  is  more  valuable  in  acquiring  an  education 
than  that  each  step  be  taken  well.  It  is  a  training  for 
future  years.  If  a  boy  be  brought  to  overcome 
difficulties  in  early  life,  the  practice  becomes  so 
fixed  in  his  character  that  he  will  disdain  everything 
that  has  the  semblance  of  sham.  Students  who  are 
kept  back,  naturally  are  annoyed  at  what  seems  to  them 
a  loss  of  time,  but  also  feel  disgraced  by  having  a 
junior  class  overtake  them.  When  it  is  once  discovered 
that  a  pupil  cannot  slip  in  without  he  bears  the  merit 
of  scholarship,  it  will  have  a  good  disciplining  effect 
upon  the  school  as  a  whole. 

It  is  true  that  some  fall  behind  on  account  of  ill 
health  and  immaturity.  All  cannot  learn  with  equal 
facilty,  and  not  unfrequently  a  person  whose  mind 
acts  slowly  will  prove  to  be  capable  of  excellent  attain- 
ments in  the  end.  But  this  is  the  measure  of  an 
individual  not  of  a  class,  and  as  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number  would  require  that  a  scholar  who 
was  not  able  to  keep  up  should  be  set  down  to  a  lower 
class,  no  one  should  ask  the  standard  to  go  to  the 
scholar,  but  the  scholar  to  the  standard.  Unfor- 
tunately for  our  schools  the  former  is  too  often  the 
rule.  Pupils  are  advanced  in  the  N.  S.  common  school 
course  on  an  average  mark  of  50,  and  even  less  in 
graded  schools  where  the  press  of  lower  rooms 
necessitates  it.  This  is  lamentable  if  the  pupils  are 
asked  to  do  the  work  of  the  higher  room. 

No  system,  however  well  graded,  can  avoid  the 
congestion  of  grades  at  intervals.  No  school  board 
would  be  warranted  in  employing  sufficient  teachers 
to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  case,  as  some  other  room 


has  a  very  small  number  for  the  very  reasons  that  the 
other  was  overfilled.  Consequently  there  is  but  one  re- 
medy for  the  block,  this  is — to  give  teachers  difierent 
grades  of  work  just  as  their  classes  increase  or  decrease. 


THE  WORLD  MOVES. 


On  the  12th  of  October  next  year,  the  400th  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery   of   America   by   Columbus, 
the  railways  of  America  will  probably   adopt   the   34 
hour  notation.     A  Canadian,  Mr.  Sanford  Fleming, 
has  taken  the  lead  in  the  introduction  of   improved 
time  notation.      In  1883  the  hour  zone  system   was 
adopted  by  our  railway  systems,  and  our  cities.     The 
rapidity  and  amount  of  railway  travel,  and  the   com- 
mon use  of  the  telegraph,  calls  for  further  advance. 
We  now  need  world  time  to  suit  their  interests.     And 
world  time  will  after  a  little  temporary  inconvenience 
be  as  simple  as  our  old-fashioned  local  time.     Every 
clock   and     watch   in    the    world     will,    under   the 
new  order,  show  the  same  time  at  the   same   instant. 
If  it  will  be  agreed  to  take   the   suir's   noon   passage 
over  the  180th  meridian  from  Greenwich   to    make, 
say,  the  beginning  of  Monday,  hour  0,  then  our  Sun- 
day midnight  (Monday  morning)  here  would  occur  at 
four  o'clock  world  time.   School  would  open  at  thirteen, 
noon  dinner  come  at  sixteen,  five    o'clock   teas   com- 
mence at  twenty-one  o'clock,  and  the  old-fashioned 
eight  o'clock  evening  prayer-meeting  would  open  at 
twenty-four  o'clock  and  close  at  one  o'clock  next  day. 
The  legal  local  day  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
would  have  to  be  specified  as  lasting  from  one   given 
hour  to  another,  depending  on  the  longitude   of   the 
locality.     We  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  noting,  as 
soon  as  we  get  it,  the  full  scheme  of  the   American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  who  are  heavily  respon- 
sible for  the  proposed  innovation. 


Some  of  the  inspectors  are  complaining  of  the 
weather.  Such  a  January  is  not  remembered.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick 
there  has  been  no  snow  to  make  sleighing  at  all,  and 
the  inspectors  there  have  not  been  able  to  do  any 
country  work  at  a  distance  from  their  headquarters. 

There  is  a  prejudice  in  some  quarters  against 
married  women  teaching.  This  exists  in  some  places 
to  such  an  extent  that  local  regulations  have  been 
passed  excluding  them.  Why  should  married  women 
not  teach?  There  is  nothing  in  the  training  of  the 
home  at  variance  with  the  qualities  required  of  a 
teacher;  on  the  contrary  there  is  much  in  it  to  fit  a 
woman  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  teacher's  duties.  This 
province  owes  much  to  the  work  of  married  women 
in  its  schoolrooms. 
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Superintendent  A.  H.  MacEay. 

A.  n.  MacKay  is  a  name  familiar  in  all  educational 
and  scientific  circles  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces.  It 
may  not  be  amiss,  however,  at  the  present,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  retirement  fromoneof  the  editorial  chairs 
of  the  Review  and  his  elevation  to  the  highest 
educational  position  in  his  native  province,  to  refer 
to  a  few  of  his  more  prominent  characteristics  and 
give  with  dates  a  few  of  the  chief  events  in  his  career. 

He  was  born  on  the  19th  of  May  1848.  In  his 
early  boyhood  he  began  his  scientific  investigations 
amid  the  scenery  of  a  romantic  mountain  home  iu 
Pictou  County,  Nova  Scotia. 

Through  the  labors 
of  Sir  Wm.  Dawson, 
then  Superintendent 
of  Education,  the 
ap plications  of 
science  to  agriculture 
were  beginning  to 
attract  attention,  and 
Johnson's  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry,  and 
other  such  works 
awakened  and  stimu- 
lated many  youthful 
minds  at  that  time, 
and  his  among  the 
rest. 

Assisting  on  the 
farm  in  summer  and 
studying  at  aschool 
two  miles  distant  in 
winter,  he  made  rapid 
progress  in  building 
up  a  physical  consti- 
tution which  never 
failed  him  under  the  severest  mental  strain;  and 
in  acquiring  so  much  knowledge  that  at  seventeen 
years  of  age  he  became  master  of  the  district  school, 
instead  of  being  a  pupil.  The  ne.xt  eight  years 
were  spent  in  alternately  teaching  and  studying,  until 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  graduated  from  Dalhousie 
College  with  honors  in  mathematics  and  physics. 

For  sixteen  years  he  was  principal  of  Pictou 
Academy  and  common  schools,  and  for  two  years 
principal  of  Hiilifa.x  Academy.  During  all  this  time 
he  devoted  himself  most  enthusiastically  to  the  study 
of  science.  First  he  mastered  our  Nova  Scotia  flora. 
Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  insects  and  became 
an  accomplished  entomologist.  He  was  the  first  and 
only  authority  on  Nova  Scotia  fresh-water  sponges, 
several  species  of  which  he  discovered,  and  some  of 


which  in   their  specific  names  will   perpetuate  the 
name  of  their  discoverer. 

Although  apparently  so  much  engrossed  in  pure 
science,  he  seems  to  have  had  time  enough  for  many 
other  kinds  of  work.  He  was  fond  of  military  drill; 
investigated  microscopically  the  causes  of  rinderpest; 
discussed  theological  questions  with  the  kirk  session; 
took  lessons  on  the  piano;  mastered  Volapuk;  culti- 
vated microbes;  conducted  a  Sunday  school,  and  took 
a  leading  part  in  many  scientific  and  literary 
societies. 

Being  possesssed  of  the  true  scientific  spirit,  he  is 
somewhat  slow  in  arriving  at  conclusions — particular- 
ly in  matters  outside  the  physical  sciences.  Long 
ago  he  discovered 
thatone  of  the  highest 
results  of  true  culture 
is  the  power  to  put 
oneself  in  the  place  of 
another,  to  see  and 
feel  as  he  does,  to 
look  at  things  from 
his  standpoint,  and 
to  know  all  the  facts 
relating  to  the  sub- 
jects, before  coming 
to  a  conclusion.  In 
culivatiug  this  facul- 
ty, characteristic  of 
the  truly  great,  Mr. 
MiicKay  has  been 
remarkably  success- 
ful. Hence  his  broad 
and  generous  sym- 
pathies with  every 
one  he  meets,  and 
with  all  classes  and 
creeds.  What  he  may 
lose  in  intensity  and  immediate  results  he  will  gain 
in  the  correctness  and  abiding  qualities  of  his  work. 
One  point  more.  For  his  present  position  he  has 
had  an  ideal  training.  Compelled  to  work  his  way  up 
from  the  ranks,  he  has  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  extending  over  twenty-three  years  of  every 
grade  of  educational  work,  from  the  small  country 
school  to  the  biological  classes  of  DalhousieUniversity. 
He  has  met  and  studied  all  classes  of  our  citizens  in 
country  and  city.  The  gentle  Acadian  farmer  need 
not  fear  tiiat  ho  will  be  neglected,  nor  may  the 
dominant  Pictonian  expect  to  wrench  undue  favors 
from  his  hands. 

His  life  as  a  whole  illastrates  the  proverb:  "Seest 
thou  a  man  diligent  in  business?  He  shall  stand 
before  kings." 
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1848 
1865 
1866 
1868 
1809 
1870 
1873 
1873 
1874 

1876 
1880 
1881 
1882 

1884 

1886 

1887 
1887 
1887 
1838 
1888 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 


Dates  of  Principal  Events  rs  Superiniendeijt 
MaoKay's  Life, 
19th  May,  date  of  birth. 
Began  teaching  in  Dalhousie,  Pictou. 
Studied  at  the  Normal  School,  Truro. 
Entered  Pictou  Academy. 
Matriculated  into  Dalhousie  College. 
Appointed  an  editor  of  the  Dalhousie  Gazette. 
Graduated  from  Dalhousie  College  a  B.  A. 
Appointed  principal  of  Pictou  Academy. 
Elected    president    of    the    Provincial   Educational 
•  Association  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Visited  leading  schools  of  the  United  States. 
Took  the  degree  of  B.  So.,  Halifa.x  University. 
Built  the  new  Pictou  Academy. 
Married  Maude  Augusta  Johnstone,  only  daughter  of 

Dr.  G.  M.  Johnstone,  M.  R.  C.  S. 
Elected  member   of   the    Biological   Section    of   the 
British  Association. 

Appointed  Fellow  of  the   Society  of  Science,    Letters 
and  Arts,  London. 

Started  the  Educational  Review  with  G.  U.  Hay, 
Elected  president  Summer  School  of  Science,    N.    S. 
Elected  Vice  President  N.  S.  Institute  of  Science. 
Elected  member  Natural  History  Society,  Montreal. 
Appointed  a  Governor  of  Dalhousie  College. 
Appointed  lecturer  on  Zoology,  Dalhousie  College. 
Appointed  Secretary  Dominion  Botanical  Club. 
Appointed  lecturer  in  Bacteriology,  Halifax  Med.  Co!. 
Appointed  Superintendent   of  Education  for  N.  S. 


tobogganing,  snow-shoeing,  curling,  or  anything  to 
keep  you  in  the  fresh  air. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

When  you  apply  to  an  inspector  for  a  school,  be 
sure  and  notify  him  if  you  accept  another.  Do  not 
fail  to  answer  courteously  the  applications  of  trustees, 
even  though  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  accept  their 
offers.  Discourtesy  on  the  part  of  trustees  is  no 
excuse  for  it  in  a  teacher.  Where  trustees  advertise 
for  a  teacher,  they  should  invariably  answer  all 
applications.  In  the  case  of  a  teacher  writing  a 
district,  regarding  a  possible  vacancy,  she  should 
enclose  a  stamp  for  a  reply.  It  is  a  good  rule  to 
enclose  a  stamp  in  every  case  when  writing  on  your 
own  private  business. 


Keep  your  room  well  ventilated.  It  is  for  your  own 
benefit  as  well  as  that  of  your  pupils.  You  can 
always  do  this  at  recesses  by  means  of  doors  and 
■windows.  If  more  attention  were  paid  to  this  there 
would  not  be  so  many  pallid  teachers.  Take 
plenty  of  exercise.  The  effects  of  exercise  in 
the  schoolroom  are  far  different  from  that  obtained 
out  of  doors,  partly  because  the  conditions  are 
so  different.  Do  not  be  content  with  walking 
back  and  forth,  to  and  from  your  boarding  place. 
Exercise  systematically,  either  in  walking,  skating, 


Have  some  object  in  view  to  interest  parents  as 
well  as  pupils  in  school  work.  Improve  the  building, 
furniture,  premises,  or  anything  needing  improve- 
ment in  connection  with  your  school.  The  effort 
will  benefit  you  as  well  as  the  district.  Be  alive  and 
take  an  interest. 


If  you  are  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  for  your  County 
Institute,  do  not  refuse  to  do  it,  because  it  involves 
some  work.  The  work  of  preparing  it  will  benefit 
you  far  more  than  anyone  else.  Many  teachers  have 
first  been  brought  into  notice  and  their  reputation 
made  by  papers  read  at  institutes.  It  is  certainly 
very  complimentary  to  a  teacher  to  be  invited  to 
address  a  body  of  teachers,  and  so  it  should  always  be 
regarded. 


Do  not  appeal  to  your  principal  oftener  than  actual 
necessity  requires.  Manage  for  yourself  when  you  can 
Petty  references  to  principal  and  trustees  hurt  a 
teacher's  influence. 


When  a  school  official  visits  your  school  do  not 
begin  to  make  apologies.  It  is  an  old  story  to  him 
and  only  weakens  you  at  the  start.  If,  at  the  end  of 
his  visit,  he  mentions  any  defects,  then  is  the  time  to 
explain,  if  a  good  reason  exists  for  the  deficiency.  Do 
not  excuse  yourself,  except  on  the  strongest  grounds. 

Teachers,  encourage  your  pupils  to  read!  You 
can  do  this  in  various  ways.  Begin  the  reading  of 
some  desirable  book  on  Friday  afternoon.  Excite 
the  pupil's  interest  and  the  rest  will  be  easy.  Ques- 
tion your  pupils  upon  what  they  have  been  reading. 
Get  them  to  compare  ideas.  They  will  first  be  inter- 
ested in  the  story.  Y''ou  can  then  interest  them  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  told.  The  pupils 
will  soon  learn  to  note  excellence  in  style  and  literary 
merit  and  distinguish  authors  by  them.  In  all  cases 
try  to  have  a  small  library  in  connection  with  the 
school,  and  have  an  interest  in  and  an  oversight  of 
the  pupils'  reading. 


A  correspondent  writes  to  us  an  eloquent  plea  in  favor  of 
the  celebration  of  October  12,  1892,  by  Ihe  school  children  of 
Canada.  That  day  is  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus.  In  the  United  States,  in  300,000 
school  houses  the  flag  of  the  country  is  to  be  hoisted  in  honor 
of  the  occasion.  Our  friend  proposes  that  every  school  in 
Canada  should  that  day  fling  to  the  bracing  breezes  the  flag 
of  Canada — the  British  flag  with  the  fitting  Canadian  emblems. 
The  suggestion  is  a  good  one  and  has  our  cordial  concurrence. 
A  flag  will  cost  but  little.  The  British  flag  means  more  of 
manly  bravery,  love  of  liberty,  law  and  order,  and  practical 
Christianity  than  all  other  fla^s  put  together.  Let  our  young 
friend  push  his  happy  idea  with  all  his  energy. — Mx.  Wttneas. 
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For  the  Re\iew.] 


Astronomical  Notes. 


Mars,  Saturn  and  Uranus  are  morning  stars  at  present. 
Saturn  will  be  so  until  mid-March,  Uranus  till  after  mid-April^ 
Mars  till  tbe  beginning  of  August. 

A  corre-spondent  proposes  to  try  how  late  in  the  season  he 
can  see  Mars  and  Saturn  as  morning  stars.  Thi.s  is  quite  an 
unneces.sary  task.  These  planet-s  do  not  —  as  Mercury  and 
Venus  do — finish  their  morning-star  career  by  swinging  back 
towards  the  rising  sun  and  disappearing  in  his  rays.  Mercury 
and  Venus  do  this  because  their  orbits  lie  inside  the  earth's. 
But  the  orbits  of  all  the  other  planets  arc  ou'side  our  orbit, 
and  after  one  of  these  exterior  or  mperior  planets  once  begins  to 
show  itself  as  morning  star,  it  draws  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  sun  until  it  gets  right  round  to  the  side  of  the 
earth  oppimte  to  that  on  which  the  sun  is.  Then  it  is  in  oppomllon 
and  passes  our  meridian  at  midnight,  and  looks  its  best,  and 
is  therefore  most  easily  seen.  And  then  is  the  time  that  our 
almanacs  stop  calling  it  a  momingslar  and  begin  to  call  it  an 
eveningttar  The  distinction  is  a  merely  technical  one,  and  is 
of  no  importance  whatever  to  the  star-gazer.  In  the  case  of 
any  of  tlie  exterior  planets,  he  can  see  them  in  the  evening 
long  before  they  are  "evening-stars,"  and  in  the  morning 
long  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  "morning-stars."  With 
Venus  and  with  Jlercury  try  by  all  means  how  early  and  how 
late  you  can  see  them  both  during  their  morning-star  seasons 
and  their  evening-star  seasons.  But  with  the  others,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  try  how  early  they  can  be  seen  as  morning- 
stars  and  how  late  a.s  evening-stars.  During  the  ne.xt  month 
or  two  Jupiter  will  be  a  good  one  to  practice  this  on. 

»  »  «  »  » 

Mercury  has  been  morning  star  since  the  end  of  December 
and  will  be  so  until  March  6th.  The  be.st  part  of  this  season 
was  between  the  middle  and  end  of  .lanuary.  Even  the  best 
was  not  very  good,  however,  and  by  the  middle  of  February 
it  won't  be  worth  while  looking  for  him.  But  when  he  comes 
out  to  the  left  of  the  Sun  in  March  we  shall  have  a  grand 
season  of  evening  performances  from  him.  If  carefully 
looked  for,  he  may  be  seen  as  earl^'  as  llie  niiddlc  of  Marrh, 
perhaps  even  as  early  as  the  evening  of  the  12th,  when  he  will 
be  in  conjunction  with.Iupiter.  It  is  quite  a  close  conjunction, 
less  than  half  a  moon  breadth.  Your  best  chance  to  see  it  will 
be  to  watch  Jupiter's  place  in  your  sky  ever}'  clear  evening  as 
long  as  you  can  see  him. 

*  *  «  •  * 
Venus  is  now  bright  cnotigh  to  be  seen  in  a  clear  sky  any 

time  from  one  hour  or  two  before  midday  until  she  sets.  And 
she  is  getting  brighter  every  day.  She  is  also  coming  nearer 
us.  ("Also"  isn't  exactly  the  proper  word  to  use  here,  but 
sometimes  it  is  better  to  let  the  reader  find  the  right  word  for 
himself).  Between  the  middle  of  February  and  the  middle  of 
March  she  will  decrease  her  distance  from  us  by  eighteen 
million  miles.  In  mid  February  she  will  set  three  hours  after 
the  Mun;   in  mid-Miirch,  three  and  a  half  hours  after. 

If  you  don't  manage  to  get  a  daylight  glimpse  of  her  Itefore 
the  Ist  of  March,  try  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  She  will 
then  be  about  4^  north  of  the  moon. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mars,  our  nearest  neighbor  on  the  other  side,  is  also  coming 

nearer  and  growing  brighter.  In  the  middle  of  .March  he  will 
be  twice  as  bright  as  he  was  in  the  middle  of  January,  and 
more  than  fifty  million  miles  nearer. 

As  seen  from  the  earth  he  is  now  strolling  leisurely  through 
Scorpio.     In  mid-March  he  will  be  over  in  Sagittarius,  near 


the  handle  of  the  Milk  Dipper.  This  is  his  first  visit  to  Scorpio 
since  he  was  in  opposition  there  in  the  summer  of  1890. 
Those  who  watched  him  then  will  remember  what  a  sorry 
figure  poor  Antares  (Anti-mars)  cut  by  the  side  of  his  much 
bigger  and  brighter  and  ruddier  rival.  Turn  out  on  some  of 
these  February  mornings  and  look  at  the  two  again.  Make 
an  estimate  of  their  relative  brightness  now.  Note  it  down 
and  keep  it  for  six  months.  Then  make  another  estimate  and 
compare  the  two. 

On  February  15th,  Mars  will  rise  at  2.40  a.m. ;  on  March  15th 
half  an  hour  earlier.  At  rising  on  the  morning  of  March  1st 
he  will  be  3°  north  of  the  moon. 

«  *  »  »  ♦  ■ 

Jupiter  has  abdicated  his  sovereignty  of  the  evening  sky  in 
favor  of  Venus.  Long  before  their  conjunction  on  February 
6th  it  was  plain  to  even  a  careless  eye  that  the  King  of  Gods 
was  outshone  by  the  Queen  of  Love.  The  only  interest  the 
star-gazer  has  in  him  now  is  to  see  how  late  in  the  season  he 
can  still  pick  him  out  in  the  glow  of  the  sunset  sky.  If  you 
can  hold  him  until  after  the  beginning  of  March  you  will  do 
well;  if  you  can  hold  him  until  his  conjunction  with  Mercury 
on  March  12th,  you  will  have  earned  the  right  to  pronounce  a 
glowing  eulogy  upon  your  own  perseverance  and  the  excel- 
lence of  your  eyesight.  The  intervals  between  sunset  and 
Joveset  on  the  following  dates  are:  February  16th,  two  hours; 
February  26th,  one  and  a  half  hours;  March  5th,  one  hour; 
March  16th,  fifteen  minutes.  On  February  2.Sth  be  will  be 
near  the  moon. 

»  «  •  »  » 

Saturn  may  now  be  seen  in  the  evening,  although  be  still  ranks 
as  a  "morning-star."  In  the  middle  of  Februarj' he  rises  a 
little  after  eight,  in  mid-March  at  six.  On  February  15th 
and  again  on  March  13th  he  will  be  near  the  moon.  (If  you 
are  particular  about  accuracy  of  expres,sion,  read  "the  moon 
will  be  near  him"  instead  of  that  last  clause).  He  is  in  the 
west  end  of  the  constellation  Virgo,  between  the  stars  Eta  and 
Beta,  and  is  moving  slowly  in  the  retrograde  direction,  that  is 
from  left  to  right.  This  planetarj-  motion  of  his  may  he  easily 
seen  by  noting  from  night  to  night  his  position  with  respect  to 
the  small  stars  near  him.  To  see  his  rings  and  his  family  of 
satellites  one  needs  a  telescope;  quite  a  small  one,  however, 
will  serve  to  show  the  ring  and  the  largest  .satellite.  Titan.  It 
was  only  last  autumn  that  the  ring  closed  up  and  disappeared 
from  sight,  and  as  yet  it  has  opened  out  only  a  very  little. 
Last  winter  it  was  the  south  side  of  it  that  was  turned  towards 
us;  this  year— and  for  the  next  fourteen  years — it  is  the  north 

side. 

•  •  •  »  ♦ 

Uranus  is  also  in  Virgo,  in  the  east  end,  close  to  the  star 
Lambda.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  planet  was  so 
close  to  the  star  that  the  two  seemed  joined  together.  Since 
then  Uranus  has  been  moving  olT  to  the  ea.st  and  south.  lie 
stops  this  motion  on  February  9lli  at  a  distance  of  only  40' 
from  LamlKla.  Then  he  turns  back  to  have  another  interview 
with  Lan\bda.  The  closing  up  of  the  sky  gap  between  thcoi 
will  proceed  slowly,  but  surely,  until  the  two  come  together 
again  after  the  middle  of  March. 

Uranus  rises  on  February  15th  at  11. 30,  on  March  15th  atO  30. 

•  •  •  •  » 
Neplimc  is  still  in  good  condition  for  observation.     He  does 

not  set  in  mid  February  until  two  hours  after  midnight;  in 
mid-March  he  will  set  at  midnight.  For  some  time  about  the 
middle  of  February  hardly  any  change  of  position  among  the 
stars  will  be  noticeable  in  him.     When  next  it  is  noticed  he 
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will  be  found  moviug  from  rigjft  to  left,  that  is  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  Ihut  of  his  motion  since  September  last. 

A  correspondent  who  is  delighted  at  having  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Neptuno  by  the  help  of  a  fleld-glass  and  the 
map  in  the  January  Review,  asks:  "  What  are  the  chances 
of  a  star-gazer  on  Neptune  seeing  this  earth  of  ours?"  Hm! 
rather  slim.  The  most  favorable  time  to  try  will  be  the  25th 
of  February,  when  Neptune  is  in  "  quadrature"  to  us  and  we 
are  at  " greatest  elongation''  to  him.  If  our  querist  can  get 
aboard  a  sunbeam  on  that  day  it  will  take  him  to  Neptune  in 
aliout  four  hours  and  he  can  try  for  himself.  Failing  that,  he 
can  do  some  figuring  with  distances  and  diameters  and  albedos 
and  other  things,  and  he  will  probably  arrive  at  something 
like  this  result:  That  the  chance  of  seeing  the  earth  from 
Neptune  under  the  most  favorable  circun'.stances  is  about 
equal  to  the  chance  of  our  seeing  a  si.xth  magnitude  star  when 
it  is  only  three  moonbreadths  from  the  edge  of  a  full  moon- 
not  our  full  moon,  but  another  one  seven  hundred  times  as 
bright  as  ours.  If  there  are  any  star-gazers  on  Neptune,  they 
may  cimsider  themselves  very  lucky,  indeed,  if  they  get  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  Jupiter,  and  they  have,  perhaps,  never 
yet  even  suspected  that  there  is  a  Mars  or  an  earth. 
Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  Jan.  .30th,  1893.  A.  CameUOK. 


For  the  Review.] 

NATURE  LESSONS. 

SCHOOL-BOY  ZOOLOGIST    No.  II. 

The  tipper  arm  bones  and  thigh-bones  of  man  have 
joints  wliich  allow  them  to  move  in  every  direction. 
The  head  of  the  bone  is  somewhat  ball-shaped  and 
fits  into  a  socket,  in  which  it  moves  freely.  Such 
joints  are  called  "  ball  and  socket  joints."  But  these 
bones  cannot  move  so  freely  in  every  direction  in 
other  mammals, — the  cat,  dog,  horse,  or  cow,  for 
instance.  Why?  One  good  reason  is  that  those  bones 
are  more  within  the  bodies  of  these  animals,  while 
they  are  completely  outside  of  the  body  proper  in  us. 
Anatomists  call  the  upper  arm  bone  by  the  Latin 
name  Immerus,  and  the  thigh  houB,  femur. 

Exercises  :  Move  the  humerus  in  every  direction 
you  can.  Feel  it  through  the  muscles  which  cover  it. 
Move  the  femur  likewise.  Point  out  these  two  bones 
in  the  cat,  the  dog,  the  horse,  or  any  other  mammals 
which  can  be  examined  at  school  or  at  home.  Does 
the  humerus  always  incline  backward  and  the  femur 
forward  in  them,  and  are  they  within  the  general 
contour  or  round  of  the  body? 

Next  consider  the  second  bone — that  of  the  fore 
arm  and  the  leg.  The  joints  between  these  and  those 
first  considered  allow  only  of  a  forward  and  backward 
motion  like  that  of  an  ordinary  hinge,  and  they  are 
therefore  spoken  of  as  "hinge  joints."  The  one  in 
the  arm,  or  fore  limb,  may  be  called  the  "elbow 
joint; "  the  one  in  the  lower,  or  hind  limb,  the 
"  knee." 

Exercises  :  How  does  the  elbow  joint  in  man 
bend?  Backward.  How  does  the  knee  joint  bend? 
Forward.     Where  is  the  elbow  joint  iii  the  cat?    Up, 


right  close  to  the  breast.  Is  it  the  same  with  all  the 
other  mammals  given  in  our  list  so  far  as  you  know? 
Yes.  Tell  me  the  different  animals  in  which  you 
noticed  it  to  be  the  case.  Now  where  is  the  knee 
joint  in  the  cat — the  joint  in  the  hind  limb  that  bends 
forward?  Kight  up  close  to  its  body.  So  the  cat's 
elbows  and  knees  are  barely  outside  of  the  body? 
Yes.  Is  it  the  same  with  the  dog,  the  horse, 
the  cow,  the  pig  and  other  mammals  you  have  been 
looking  at?  Yes.  Are  all  the  mainnials  the  same  in 
these  points?  No,  the  seals  and  whales  have  much 
more  of  their  limbs  within  the  general  outline  of  the 
body;  and  the  bats,  on  the  other  hand,  have  their 
elbows  and  knees  as  far  outside  of  the  general  outline 
of  their  bodies  as  in  the  case  of  men. 

The  second  bone  of  the  limb  extends  from  the 
elbow  joint  to  the  wrist  joint  in  the  fore  limb,  corres- 
ponding to  the  leg  bone  extending  from  the  knee  to 
the  heel  joint.  But  it  is  not  correct  to  say  foro-arm 
bo7ic  and  leg  bone,  because  there  are  two  bones  side  by 
side.  In  the  leg  these  two  bones  (tibia  and  Jiljula)  are 
immovably  fixed  together  beside  each  other;  but  in 
the  fore-arm  these  two  bones  {iilna  and  radius)  are 
movable. 

Exercises:  Open  your  right  palm  before  you. 
Feel  your  right  fore-arm  near  the  elbow  with  the  left 
hand.  Then  slowly  turn  your  palm  face  downward 
watching  all  the  time  your  fore-arm  near  the  wrist. 
The  radius  bone  on  the  thumb  side  of  your  wrist 
describes  a  kind  of  a  circle  around  the  nhia  which 
runs  up  from  the  elbow  to  the  little  finger  side  of  the 
wrist  and  is  stationary;  that  is  why  we  are  able  to 
turn  the  hand  so  easily.  Can  we  turn  our  leg  bones 
right  above  our  heels  as  we  do  our  arm  bones  right 
above  our  wrist?  No.  Why?  Because  the  two  bones 
are  not  free  to  allow  one  to  move  around  the  other. 
Are  the  ulna  and  radius  of  the  cat  movable  as  in 
man?  Yes,  the  cat  can  catch  a  thing  with  its  paws 
and  turn  its  paw  as  we  do  the  hand  to  look  at  it. 
Can  the  cow  or  the  horse  do  the  same?  No.  Why? 
Because  the  radius  and  ulna  are  not  separate  and  free 
to  move  as  in  our  arms;  they  are  fixed  something  like 
the  tibia  and  fibula  in  their  own  and  our  legs. 

£ight  little  bones  all  closely  knit  together  with 
tough  white  ligament,  form  our  wrist.  The  bones 
are  too  small  to  be  felt  by  the  finger.  You  can  feel 
one  little  pea  shaped  bone  of  them,  at  the  base  of  vour 
palm  on  the  little  finger  side.  If  you  fall  on  the  ice 
with  your  palm  open,  you  will  be  sure  to  hurt  it, 
together  with  some  promient  ones  near  the  base  of 
the  thumb.  They  are  in  two  rows,  of  four  each  and 
are  covered  when  you  put  your  left  index  finger 
across  the  back  of  your  wrist,  close  in  front  of  that 
prominent  knoll  on  the  end  of  the  radius,  on  the  little 
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finger  side  of  the  wrist.  The  joint  here  is  a  hinge 
joint.  In  like  manner  the  two  bones  of  the  leg  rest 
on  a  bunch  of  seveti  bones,  from  the  heel  to  the  top 
of  the  instep.  The  eight  small  wrist  bones  are  called 
the  c«/7)?<.5  or  wrist;  the  seven  small  foot  bones,  the 
biggest  being  the  heel  bone,  are  called  the  tarstts. 
The  wrist  joint  with  most  mammals  bends  forward, 
and  the  heel  joint  as  with  man,  bends  backwards. 

Exercises:  Where  is  the  wrist  joint  in  the  cat, 
dog  and  horse?  Up  so  high  that  it  looks  like  a  knee 
joint.  Where  is  the  heel  joint  Up  half  ways  their 
hind  limbs.  Do  yoa  see  any  bone  standing  out  like 
our  heel  bone?  Yes,  but  much  longer.  So  dogs,  and 
cats,  and  lynxes,  and  foxes,  and  wolves,  and  rats,  and 
mice,  have  their  heels  all  in  the  air,  have  they?  It 
looks  like  it.  Do  all  mammals  have  their  heels  high 
up?  No,  the  bears,  for  instance,  have  their  heels  on 
the  ground  like  man,  and  so  have  the  racoons.  Most 
of  the  mammals  walk  on  their  fingers  and  toes.  But 
we  shall  leave  fingers  and  toes  for  our  next  lesson. 

Write  down  in  two  columns  the  names  of  the  bones 
in  man,  of  the  fore  and  hind  limbs;  but  we  must 
remember  that  all  the  mammals  have  not  exactly  the 
same  number  of  bones  in  the  carpus  and  tarsus  as 
men  have. 

Fore  Limh.  Jlittd  Limb. 

1     Humerus  (upper  arm)  1     Femur  (thigh  bone) 

1  li^us  i  (f— >)       \  V^^  \  ^"■«"""-> 

8    Carpal  bones  (wrist)  7    Tarsal  bones  (heel) 


names  of  other  things  that  have  the  same  lustre, — a  ring,  a 
silver  coin,  a  watch  case,  a  knife  blade,  a  door  knob,  etc. 
Glass  has  a  glassy  lustre.  Things  having  a  glassy  lustre, — 
ink-well  cover,  bottles,  quartz;  dull  lustre, — chalk,  slate, 
pencil  earth;  resinous  lustre. — resin,  gum  arabic;  pearly 
lustre, —pearl,  inside  of  various  shells;  silky  lustre, —  silk, 
hair. 

5.  Fibrous  structure  may  be  illustrated  by  asbestos,  satin- 
spar,  rope;  yranular, — sandstone;  com/nut, —  slate,  quartz, 
iron;  laminated, — feldspar,  calcite;  scaly,  — m\c&. 

G.  Glass  is  truris/iarent,  because  objects  can  be  seen 
through  it.  Ground  glass  is  translucent,  because  light  will 
pass  through  it,  but  objects  cannot  be  seen  through  it. 
Things  ojMique, —  wood,  iron,  paper;  elastic, —  whalebone, 
steel,  wood;  flexible, — paper,  cloth,  leather;  brittle,—  chMi, 
glass,  candy;  malleable, — lead,  copper,  gold  (gold-leaf),  tin 
(tin-foil);  ductile,  — go\A.,  copper,  iron;  light,  —  cti&Wi,  slate, 
(juartz;  lieary, — lead,  iron,  quicksilver. 

Illustrate  by  objects  as  far  as  possible,  and  have 
the  words  used  spelled  correctly  by  the  pupils.  The 
proper  spelling  and  use  of  words  expressing  qualities 
of  objects  form  a  very  important  language  lesson. 
As  a  rule,  too  little  attention  is  given  to  such  words, 
and  they  are  used  very  loosely  and  inaccurately  in 
consequence.  The  scholar's  note-book  contains  a 
plan  for  testing  the  results  of  Lessons  II.  and  III. 


LESSONS  ON    MINESALS^  II.  AND  III. 

The  object  of  these  lessons  is  to  explain  and  illus- 
trate more  carefully  the  meaning  of  the  words  used 
in  Lesson  I.  so  that  pupils  can  write  out  correctly 
what  is  required  in  the  second  and  third  lessons  in 
the  "  Scholar's  Note-book  on  Common  Minerals,"  as 
it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  those  lessons  frequently 
in  determining  the  properties  of  minerals. 

1.  Tell  the  pupils  that  window  glass  is  number  five  in  the 
scale  of  hardness. 

2.  Ask  for  the  color  of  the  slates  (grayish-black),  curtains 
(yellowish-brown),  paint  on  the  walls  (bluish-gray,  pinkish- 
white,  etc.),  and  other  things  according  to  circumstances, 
and  write  those  names  on  the  board  as  a  part  of  a  spelling 
lesson.  Pupils  are  taught  to  write  the  names  of  decided 
colors  correctly  enough,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  left  in 
ignoranceof  the  spelling  of  mixed  colors,  not  to  say  anything 
about  the  recognition  of  the  colors  themselves. 

3.  Mark  on  the  blackboard,  with  chalk,  and  ask  for  the 
color  of  the  mark.  Mark  on  the  slate,  with  iwncil  (mark 
bluish-gray,  or  bluish-whitt),  mark  on  paper,  with  lead 
jHjncil  (mark  grayish-black).  Add  these  words  to  those 
already  on  the  board,  and  make  it  clear  that  the  pupils  have 
been  tinding  streaks  of  minerals. 

4.  A  polished  bell  has  a  metallic  lustre.     Ask   for  the 


More  than  twenty-two  years  ago,  Mr.  Froude,  the 
historian,  in  his  address  to  the  students  of  St.  And- 
rews, insisted  on  the  necessity,  above  all  things,  of 
raising  the  superstructure  of  education  upon  the  solid 
basis  of  character.  The  Ten  Commandments  and  a 
handicraft,  he  then  maintained,  made  a  good  and 
wholesome  equipment  to  commence  life  with.  At  a 
recent  prize  distribution  to  the  pupils  of  a  Devonshire 
Grammar  School,  the  historian  enforced  the  same 
lesson.  Two  kinds  of  education,  he  said,  were  always 
going  on  together, —  that  of  the  ordinary  learning, 
and,  what  was  far  more  important,  the  education  of 
character.  In  order  to  bo  generous  and  high-minded 
character  had  to  be  constantly  educated,  and  the 
learning  had  to  be  acquired,  just  as  Greek,  Euclid, 
and  other  subjects,  and  was  just  as  difficult;  we  would 
say  ourselves  it  was  even  more  difficult.  Mr.  Froude 
very  justly  laid  great  stress  on  the  sort  of  language 
boys  used.  He  said  that  in  his  young  days  boys  were 
not  all  at  careful  of  what  was  said  sometimes,  being 
very  profane  and  impure  in  their  talk,  although  they 
might  not  think  very  much  about  it,  perhaps.  Bad 
language  was  liable  to  grow  up  with  them,  and  leave 
a  taint  which  would  always  remain  with  them.  He 
also  impressed  on  the  boys  that  they  should  not 
indulge  in  habits  of  cruelty,  and  the  importance  of 
always  telling  the  truth.  Every  one  could  not  get  a 
prize,  but  every  one  could  be  true  and  honest,  and  in 
those  ways  they  would  be  able  to  shine  ia  the  world. 
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Practical  Chemistry. 

J.  Brittasn,  Normai,  School,  Fredericton. 

Lesson  VII. 

Make  a  loose  spiral,  four  inches  long,  of  iron  wire,  by 
coiling  a  piece  about  ten  inches  in  length  around  a  lead 
pencil.  A  spool  of  fine  wire  may  be  bought  for  a  few  cents, 
but  broom  wire  will  answer.  Tie  to  the  wire,  close  to  the 
end,  a  very  short  piece  of  coarse  cotton  thread,  and  then  dip 
the  thread  in  melted  sulphur.  Straighten  the  other  end  of 
the  spiral  and  pass  it  through  the  middle  of  a  piece  of  card- 
board three  inches  square.  Bend  it  down  upon  the  upper 
side  of  the  card  so  that  the  spiral  will  hang  vertically  below- 

Fasten  a  piece  of  charcoal  (which  may  be  got  from  a  tin- 
smith or  blacksmith),  a  little  larger  than  a  bean,  at  one  end 
of  a  piece  of  fine  brass  wire,  by  bending  the  wire  around  it 
two  or  three  times.  Pass  the  other  end  of  the  wire  through 
a  needle-hole  in  a  cork  large  enough  to  fit  one  of  the  wide- 
mouth  six  ounce  bottles  in  your  set.  Draw  the  wire 
through  till  the  charcoal  is  three  inches  from  the  cork  and 
fasten. 

Take  a  piece  of  soft  glass  tubing,  one-quarter  inch 
diameter,  eight  inches  long.  Soften  it  at  about  two  inches 
from  the  end,  by  holding  it  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp, 
and  bend  it  slightly  at  that  place.  Round  the  sharp  edges 
of  the  glass  at  the  ends  by  holding  them  in  the  flame  till  the 
edges  become  red  hot.  Select  a  good  cork  which  will  tightly 
fit  a  five-inch  test  tube  when  half-way  into  the  tube.  Make, 
with  a  small  round  file,  a  hole  through  the  middle  of  the 
cork  a  little  less  than  one-quarter  inch  in  diameter.  Pass 
the  end  of  the  glass  tube  which  is  farthest  from  the  bend 
through  the  hole.  If  it  should  not  fit  tightly,  seal  it,  or 
prepare  another  cork. 

Fill  a  two  ounce  bottle,  two  six  ounce  bottles  and  a  pickle 
bottle  with  water,  and  invert  them  in  the  water  in  the 
pneumatic  trough,  which  should  reach  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  above  the  shelf.  Pass  one  end  of  a  piece  of  rubber  tub- 
ing, one-quarter  inch  in  internal  diameter,  fifteen  inches  long, 
up  through  the  hole  in  the  shelf  of  the  trough,  and  prevent 
it  from  slipping  down  by  putting  a  needle  through  its  end 
and  across  the  hole. 

Heat  a  little  black  oxide  of  manganese  (manganese  dioxide, 
MnOj)  in  a  spoon,  over  the  flame,  until  all  the  moisture  has 
been  expelled.  Take  a  "heaped"  teaspoonful  of  chlorate 
of  potash  (potassium  chlorate,  KCIO3).  If  any  of  the 
crystals  are  very  large,  break  them,  but  do  not  powder  it. 
Put  it  in  a  dish  with  about  one-fifth  its  bulk  of  the  dry 
MnOj  and  mix  them  thoroughly.  Pass  the  mixture 
through  a  paper  funnel  into  the  test  tube  until  it  is  nearly 
half  full.  Insert  the  cork  which  has  the  glass  delivery 
tube  and  twist  it  in  until  it  fits  the  lest  tube  tightly. 
Experiments  often  fail  on  account  of  loose  corks.  Insert 
the  glass  tube  into  the  rubber  delivery  tube.  Hold  the  test 
tube  in  a  slanting  position  and  heat  the  mixture  with  the 
spirit  lamp  held  in  the  other  hand.  Move  the  flame  slowly 
backward  and  forward  along  that  part  of  the  tube  which 
contains  the  mixture.  Soon  a  gas  will  begin  to  bubble  up 
through  the  water  in  the  trough.     At  first  it  will  be  mixed 


with  the  air  in  the  tubes,  so  you  may  let  a  little  of  it  escape. 
Your  assistant  will  then  slide  one  of  the  small  bottles  upon 
the  shelf  over  the  mouth  of  the  delivery  tube,  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  filled  with  gas,  will  slide  it  off  into  a  saucer  or  other 
shallow  dish  full  of  water.  Remove  it  from  the  trough  and 
slide  another  bottle  upon  the  shelf.  When  the  small  bottles 
have  been  filled  and  removed,  fill  the  pickle  bottle  with  gas 
down  to  the  shoulder.  While  your  assistant  has  been 
attending  to  the  bottles,  you  will  have  been  keeping  the  gas 
going  constantly.  Sometimes  you  may  take  the  flame  away 
from  the  tube  for  a  little  while,  but  never  allow  the  gas  to 
cease  flowing,  else  the  pressure  of  the  air  may  drive  the 
water  into  the  hot  tube.  If  the  gas  looks  smoky,  reduce 
the  heat. 

You  will  notice  that  the  gas  you  have  collected  is  trans- 
parent, colorless  and  odorless. 

Take  a  piece  of  window-glass,  three  inches  square,  and 
slide  the  pickle  bottle  off  the  shelf  upon  it.  Press  upon  it 
while  you  turn  the  bottle  with  its  mouth  up.  The  water 
you  left  in  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom.  The  glass  plate  will 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  gas  while  you  ignite  the  sulphur 
at  the  end  of  the  spiral  iron  wire.  Then  remove  the  piece 
of  glass  and  insert  the  wire  promptly  into  the  bottle  until 
the  card  rests  upon  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  The  iron  will 
burn  with  a  white  glow.  Hot  globules  will  drop  to  the 
bottom,  where  they  will  become  black  and  hard.  The 
water  will  cool  them  suflSciently  to  prevent  the  fracture  of 
the  bottle. 

Take  one  of  the  dishes  containing  a  bottle  of  gas  and  im- 
merse it  again  in  the  water  of  the  trough  until  the  mouth  of 
the  bottle  is  below  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  trough. 
Then  remove  the  dish  and  put  the  flat  glass  plate  under  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  turn  the  bottle  up  as  you  did  the 
pickle  bottle.  Plunge  a  dry  hardwood  stick,  which  retains 
a  red  tip  after  being  ignited,  into  the  bottle  of  gas.  It 
bursts  into  flame  again.  Withdraw  it  promptly  and  cover 
the  bottle  again  with  the  glass  plate  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  gas.  Blow  out  the  flame  and  plunge  the  stick  in 
again.  It  re-kindles  as  before.  This  may  be  repeated 
several  times. 

Turn  up  the  smallest  bottle  of  gas.  Pour  into  it  a  test 
tube  full  of  clear  lime-water.  Press  the  palm  of  the  hand 
(juickly  upon  the  mouth,  and,  lifting  the  bottle  with  the 
other  hand,  shake  well.  The  lime-water  will  remain  clear. 
(The  lime-water  should  have  been  prepared  two  or  three 
days  before  by  slaking  a  piece  of  lime  with  water,  and  then 
mixing  it  with  a  large  bottle  of  water).  Hold  the  piece  of 
charcoal  which  was  fastened  to  the  brass  wire  into  the  flame 
till  the  end  of  it  begins  to  glow.  Plunge  it  into  the  remain- 
ing bottle  of  gas  until  the  cork  stops  its  mouth.  The  char- 
coal will  burn  rapidly  till  nearly  consumed.  Take  the  cork 
out,  bringing  with  it  the  wire  and  remaining  charcoal,  and 
cover  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  with  the  glass  plate.  The 
bottle  will  then  contain  nothing  but  an  invisible  gas.  Pour 
in  a  little  lime-water  and  shake  as  before.  The  lime-water 
will  become  as  w/iite  as  milk.  You  will  infer  that  the  gas 
remaining  in  the  bottle  after  the  charcoal  was  burnt  in  it 
was  different  from  the  gas  you  collected  in  the  bottle.  What 
this  gas  was,  and  whence  it  came,  we  shall  find  out  in  our 
next  lesson. 
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Notes  for  Teaching  Music  by  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation- 
Seventeenth  Paper. 

Continue  to  keep  before  the  pupils  and  more  fully 
develop  the  mental  effects  of  the  tones  doh,  me,  soh,  the 
strong  tones  —  the  pillars — of  the  scale.  These  notes 
in  the  central  column  of  the  modulator  are  printed  in 
bold,  upright  type.  The  doh  is  firm,  triumphant ; 
soh  grand,  bright ;  me  quiet,  peaceful.  All  the  three 
are  strong,  and  more  or  less  restful.  This  will  be 
felt  more  when  contrasted  with  the  two  new  tones, 
te  and  ray,  which  are  expectant.  These  effects  of 
repose  and  expectancy  are  most  felt  when  the  notes 
are  approached  stepwise;  the  more  particularly  dis- 
tinguishing effects  come  out  better  when  approached 
by  leaps.  The  expectancy  of  ray  and  repose  of  doh 
is  felt  in  such  phrases  as  the  following  : 

*  m  dmr  m — r — d.        dmdt^  m  r  m  r — r — d. 

When  the  mr  is  repeated  several  times  tlie  expec- 
tancy of  raij  and  the  repose  of  doh  is  felt  more 
strongly.  The  expectancy  of  ray  is  made  more 
prominent  by  leaving  out  the  doh. 

The  pretty  effect  of  ray  is  illustrated  by  the  leap 
from  .soh,  as  in  the  following  : 

d  m  s  rmd.  d  s  r  m  r  d . 

When  ray  is  taught  stepwise,  it  is  easiest  approached 
from  me.  The  upper  ray  (;■')  is  best  taught  by  leap 
from  soh. 

When  te  is  taught  stepwise  it  must  be  approached 
from  d\  but  is  more  easily  and  more  correctly  taught 
by  the  leap  from  soh  and  its  effect  is  more  felt,  the 
piercing,  keen,  nature  and  its  expectancy  of  d'.  It 
will  often  be  found  that  when  a  pupil  cannot  sing 
r/'/(/'    he  will  sing   strW^dHd^. 

The  bright  incisiveness,  the  urgency  of  Ic  is  brought 
out  in  such  a  phrase  as  the  following  : 
d  m  d  s  s  t — d ' . 

Tlie  strong  expectancy  will  be  felt  by  leaving  out  f/'. 

Lower  Ic  is  easily  api)roached  from  .v  or  .v,. 
dm  st^  d.  d ni  d s^f  ^d. 

Use  the  hand  signs  in  teaching  these  phrases  in 
addition  to  pointing  them  on  the  modulator,  both  in 
giving  a  pattern  and  also  when  they  arc  co]iie<l  by 
the  pupils. 

In  the  voluntary  on  the  modulator,  or  with  the 
hand  signs,  teach  all  the  intervals  that  may  be  iu  the 
tune  about  to  be  taught  to  the  class,  and  only  after 
these  have  been  mastered  point  the  new  tunc  on  the 
modulator.  At  this  stage  it  will  be  well  to  use  a 
second  step  modulator,  which  includes  only  the  five 
tones,  with  their  replicates  (i.  e.,  upper  or  lower 
octaves). 


Modulator  voluntaries  are  (1)  to  impress  what  has 
been  taught.  (2)  To  give  freedom  in  usiug  what  is 
known.  (3)  To  test  skill.  These  should  have  variety 
in  rate  of  movement  and  in  phrases.  Tuneful  phrases 
are  much  better  than  others.  A  class  will  sing  a 
beautiful  voluntary,  though  difficult,  better  than  one 
much  easier  which  lacks  beauty.  The  teacher  who 
has  not  had  much  experience  should  commit  tunes 
to  memory  and  use  phrases  for  these,  or  in  some  other 
way  prepare  voluntaries  for  the  class. 

In  teaching  Time  the  following  order  should  be 
observed  :  Pattern  the  rhythm  to  one  tone.  Tell  the 
class  to  describe  accurately  what  has  been  sung. 
Repeat  until  the  class  answer  correctly.  Next  care- 
fully sing  again  the  pattern,  and  get  the  class  to 
copy  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher's  voice.  The 
same  form  may  then  be  sung  to  different  tones  in 
succession.  After  this  can  be  done  well  by  the  class 
give  the  notation.  Let  the  pupils  think  out  the 
notation.  After  this  has  been  done  the  class  may 
sing  it  once  more  without  looking  at  the  notation, 
and  last  sing  it  looking  at  the  notation.  The  greater 
number  of  tune  forms  in  which  it  is  sung,  the  rhythm 
will  be  the  more  lirmly  impressed  on  the  ear  and 
minds  of  the  pupils,  and  it  will  be  the  more  easily 
sung  when  met  in  the  school  songs. 

Ear  Exercises. — In  the  lowest  grade,  or  standard, 
these  are  largely  confined  to  imitating  phrases  sung 
by  the  teacher  or  examiner.  Tlie  teacher  should 
frequently  get  these  imitated  by  small  sections  of  the 
class,  and  even  by  individual  pujiils.  Do  not  allow 
the  bright  pupils  to  give  all  the  answers,  or  imitate 
the  phrases,  and  the  others  just  follow  them.  The 
teacher  should  train  the  pupils  to  copy  in  this  way. 
Point  a  phrase  on  the  modulator  and  pattern  it  care- 
fully. Then  jjoint  and  let  the  pupils  copy.  Try  the 
same  with  a  different  key.  Next  let  the  class  sing 
the  same  phrases  from  the  hand  signs.  When  these 
can  be  sung  well  with  the  syllables,  the  teacher  can 
then  jiatteru  with  laa.  The  backward  pupils  should 
often  be  asked  to  sing  alone,  and  be  encouraged  and 
helped  till  they  gain  confidence. 

The  following  might  be  considered  satisfactory  for 
Grade  or  Standard  III.: 

\.  Sing  sweetly,  with  due  expression,  in  good  time 
and  tunc,  any  one  of  five  prepared  tunes. 

Sing  from  the  examiner's  pointi'.gchordal  exercises, 
also  easy  passages  in  the  Major  diatonic  scale,  moving 
stepwise,  and  also  by  easy  leaps,  to  any  note  of  the  scale. 

3.  Sing  to  one  tone,  or  easy  tune  form,  tests 
including  half  jnilse  tones,  pulse-and-a-half  tones; 
and  i)ulse  rests  ou  weak  |)art  of  the  nieiisnre. 
Examples  : 

(1)     I  d  -^  i  -:  </  I  (/    ■.d\  d  :-  I  d  i-.d  I  d  :  -|| 


d\  d..l:d\  d 


d:       d  I  d 


(■•)     \d:-\d 

4.  To  imitate  to  Ian  and  afterwards  name  any 
three  consecutive  tonesof  the  scale,  after  the  examiner 
has  sung  them  twice  to  laa,  each  time  first  giving 
the  doh  chord. 

Tnin..  N  S.  Ja.S.   AnDEIISON. 
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Color  in  the  Schoolroom 


One  of  the  most  marked  featuicci  lu  ilie  (Jliioago 
Kindergartens  is  the  admirable  work  done  in  color. 

Froobel  himself  laid  great  stress  i;pon  the  educatioD 
of  the  sense  of  color,  and  demanded  that  children  be 
taught  to  represent  objects  in  their  natural  colors. 

The  occupation  of  mounti)i(/  and  pasting  of  differ- 
ent colored  papers  affords  a  wide  field,  not  only  in 
the  kindergarten,  but  also  in  the  school,  for  the 
development  of  the  sense  of  color.  The  results  of 
ordinary  care,  in  observation  and  manipulation,  are 
so  pleasing  that  even  the  little  one  in  the  kindergar- 
ten, charmed  by  success,  is  led  on  to  a  tasteful  dis- 
crimination that  is  truly  surprising. 

The  various-colored  disks,  of  different  forms,  are 
supplied  so  cheaply  that  this  occupation  ought  to  be 
carried  on  as  an  amusement  in  the  home  as  well  as  an 
educational  exercise  in  the  kindergarten  and  school. 
Just  as  sticlc-laying  and  tablet-laying  are  so  helpful 
in  design  and  drawing,  so  th;s  employment  of  colored 
paper  leads  naturally  to  painting  and  decorative  art. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  favorite  occupation, 
if  taught  scientifically,  with  a  special  reference  to 
color,  may  be  made  fruitful  to  the  future  artist  or 
artisan.  But  the  mere  hap-hazard  use  oi  prettily- 
colored  paper  will  not  materially  advance  the  educa- 
tion of  the  color-sense  in  the  school,  which  must  now 
take  up  this  work  seriously  if  it  is  to  do  just'ce  to 
our  future  designers  and  workers  in  decorative 
industrial  art.  Science  demands  two  conditions: 
First,  A  stnmlard  to  lohicli  all  color  can  he  referred. 
Secondly,  A  nomenclatiire  by  whicJi  colors  can  be  knoion 
and  referred  to. 

"  The  six  children  of  light  in  the  rainbow."  Those 
six  colors  of  the  spectrum,  which  are  unchanging  in 
their  relation  to  those  mysterious  lines,  known  as 
Fraunhofer  lines,  give  us  a  natural  standard  absolute 
and  unchangeable.  Professor  A.  H.  Church,  in  an 
address  before  the  "Society  of  Arts,"  London,  Eng., 
recommends  an  international  conference  in  which 
artists,  manufacturers  and  scientists  shall  be  repre- 
sented, to  agree  upon  the  names  to  be  assigned  to 
certain  colors.  Then  indestructible  examples  are  to 
be  reproduced  in  enamel,  and,  like  our  standard  of 
weights  and  measures,  to  be  placed  in  every  educa- 
tional institution.  Our  teachers  must  now  prepare 
themselves,  by  a  knowledge  of  what  science  is  doing 
for  the  study  of  color,  to  give  to  even  the  youngest 
children  a  knowledge  of  colors  and  ability  to  combine 
them,  which  shall  be  in  strict  accordance,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  with  scientific  truth.  No  better  material  offers 
than  colored  paper,  imitating  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet  of  the 


spectrum,  colors  absolute  and  unchangeable.  With 
these  should  be  given  enough  of  the  tints  and  shades 
to  convey  some  idea  of  scales  of  color. 

Mr.  Milton  Bradley,  the  enthusiastic  and  intelligent 
manufacturer  of  kindergarten  material  and  school 
aids,  has  taken  in  the  situation  and  has  brought  out 
an  outfit  for  the  teaching  of  color  in  the  school.  This 
is  accompanied  by  an  admirable  little  book,  entitled, 
"  Color  in  the  Schoolroom,"  in  which  a  well-written 
account  is  given  of  the  present  state  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  relation  to  this  important  subject  of 
color.  The  essay  by  a  successful  teacher  on  "Colored 
Paper  in  the  Schoolroom,"  will  be  most  helpful  to 
any  teacher,  or  intelligent  mother,  who  will  read  it 
and  apply  its  clear  and  eminently  practical  teachings. 
To  the  readers  of  the  Review  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  are  many,  let  me,  from  experience  of  my- 
self and  friends,  cordially  recommend  to  those  in  the 
Eastern  States  Mr.  Milton  Bradley,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  as  headquarters  for  this  color  outfit  and 
kindergarten  and  school  material;  to  those  in  the 
"Western  States,  Thos.  Charles  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and 
Wm.  Selby  &  Co.,  of  Toronto,  for  the  Dominion. 
The  latter  two  firms  are  Milton  Bradley's  agents, 
respectively,  for  the  Western  States  and  Canada,  and 
will  supply,  promptly  and  honestly,  all  kindergarten 
material  and  school  aids,  manufactured  at  the  head- 
quarters in  Springfield,  Mass. 

A  box  of  sample  papers  may  be  procured,  post-free, 
for  sixty  cents,  and  will  afford  scope  for  many  pleasing 
arrangements  in  color.  The  work  is  so  fascinating 
that  once  begun  it  will  be  eagerly  carried  on.  Begin 
with  a  standard  color  and  a  tint,  or  shade,  first,  and 
see  what  an  almost  endless  variety  of  beautiful  color 
effects  may  be  produced.  Aim  at  simplicity  and  do 
not  overload  yourself  or  the  children  with  two  many 
colors  in  the  earlier  lessons,  as  that  will  confuse  and 
impede  real  progress.  Let  the  laws  of  arrangement 
that  obtain  in  the  "gifts"  and  "occupations"  reign  in 
this  one,  and  do  not  allow  mere  pretty  work  to  crowd 
out  orderly  development  of  intellectual  ideas.  Know- 
ing our  ignorance  of  color,  let  us  be  modest  and 
conscientious,  resolved,  if  we  teach  but  little,  tor  a 
time,  that  little  shall  be  consistent  and  truthful,  so 
that  nothing  need  be  unlearned. 


Cath.  M.  Cosden. 


Lincoln,  Nebra.ska,  January  9th. 


The  man  should  be  greater  than  the  teacher.  When 
school  officers  aim  at  making  teachers  subservient, 
do  they  not  undermine  manhood  and  debase  the 
character?  If  you  would  have  teachers  inspire  your 
children  with  noble  purposes,  see  to  it  that  they  be 
treated  as  royal  helpers,  iiike  begets  like. — American 
Journal  of  Education. 
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The  Educative  Value  of  Stories, 

Very  few  people  of  the  present  day  attach  any  im- 
portance to  the  use  of  stories  at  home  or  in  the 
school.  They  fail  to  see  that  they  are  in  any  way 
educative.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question — what 
is  education?  We  will  find  that  it  is  the  complete 
and  natural  development  of  every  faculty  existing 
in  the  child.  Now,  it  has  been  noticed  that  one  of 
the  first  mental  faculties  to  reveal  its  presence  in  the 
mind  of  the  child  is  the  aesthetic.  Therefore  the 
training  and  cultivation  of  this  faculty  should  receive 
special  attention  on  thp  part  of  the  educator.  We 
must  not  question  whether  it  will  be  of  any  material 
benefit  to  him  in  after  life.  Its  presence  is  enough 
to  show  that  it  is  essential  to  the  perfect  growth  of 
the  child's  nature. 

And  what  can  the  school  contribute  towards  the 
development  of  this  faculty?  A  great  many  things. 
It  is  for  that  purpose  that  we  have  lessons  on  form, 
combinations  of  colors,  drawing,  flowers,  music, 
poetry  and  imaginative  literature  or  stories.  It  is 
with  the  special  use  of  the  last  named  that  we  will 
now  deal.  Stories  must  not  be  regarded  as  only  a 
source  of  amusement — a  mere  holiday  gratification — 
as  many  seem  to  think  them.  Let  usglaiice  at  some 
of  the  chief  uses  of  them  and  try  to  dispel  this  view. 

In  the  first  place  a  good  story  will  lift  the  child 
into  an  ideal  world,  and  help  him  to  form  ideals. 
We  may  produce  certain  impressions  by  telling  child- 
ren of  the  great  and  good  things  that  can  be  done. 
But  by  telling  them  stories  in  which  people  are  repre- 
sented as  having  accomplished  these  things,  the 
interest  of  the  child  is  aroused  and  he  will  aspire  to 
become  like  these  people. 

Another  use  of  stories  is  the  knowledge  tliey  give 
the  child  of  a  world  beyond  his  own, — a  world  in 
which  he  is  only  one — thus  destroying  egotism  and 
inspiring  love  and  respect  for  others.  He  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  great  forces  of  nature  and  realizes 
how  dependent  we  are  on  her.  He  is  also  brought 
into  sympathy  with    animal  life. 

Then  again,  stories  take  the  child  out  of  his  own 
range  of  experience,  and  tend  to  develoji  sympathy. 
His  preception  is  quickened  and  ho  can  more  easily 
conceive  and  enter  into  thejoysand  sorrows  of  others. 

It  is  also  through  stories  that  the  power  of  example 
is  in  a  groat  measure  brought  to  bear  upon  children. 
But  we  must  bo  very  careful  to  obtain  the  right 
results  in  the  use  of  stories  for  this  end.  Children 
must  not  be  encouraged  to  imitate  closely  certain 
actions  which  are  admired;  because,  then  their  imita- 
tion will  be  prompted  by  a  vain  desire  of  exciting  the 
sumo  admiration.     For  this  reason  it  is  belter  to  take 


stories  from  times  and  countries  in  which  life  was 
different  from  the  present,  so  that  without  directly 
repeating  the  action,  the  child  may  be  inspired  by 
the  feeling  which  prompted  it. 

And  lastly,  by  means  of  stories  we  can  render  plain 
facts  so  much  more  interesting.  For  instance — in  a 
lesson  on  autumn,  a  child  may  remember  that  it  is 
then  the  flowers  go  away,  the  trees  become  bare,  fruits 
ripen,  etc. ;  but  how  much  more  vivid  will  the  impress- 
ion be,  if  we  tell  him  a  story  in  which  "Mother 
Nature"  bids  all  her  children  (the  flowers)  go  to  sleep 
and  rest;  tells  the  leaves  that  they  may  put  on  their 
brightest  and  prettiest  dresses  and  go  to  play  with 
the  wind;  goes  around  to  all  the  fruit  trees  and  vines 
and  tells  them  to  lock  up  their  seeds  in  nice  warm 
houses. 

You  may  say,  "that  is  all  very  well,  but  story-telling 
is  an'art  which  I  have  not.'*  That  may  be  true,  but 
it  is  an  art  that  can  be  acquired  by  practice.  The 
chief  reason  why  many  people  cannot  tell  stories  is 
because  they  have  "no  story  to  tell."  So  the  eager 
cry  "Please  do  tell  us  a  story,"  is  met  with  the  response, 
"I  do  not  know  one."  This  may  be  remedied.  First, 
get  the  outlines  of  a  story  clearly  impressed  on  your 
mind.  Then  repeat  it  to  the  children  a  few  times. 
"  But  will  they  not  grow  tired  of  it?" — you  ask.  No! 
children  delight  in  an  old  story.  It  has  a  growing 
influence  on  them,  while  the  effect  of  a  new  story  is 
often  scarcely  felt.  In  the  rep  jtitioa  of  a  story,  keep  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  first  version  of  it.  Children 
see  at  once  and  delight  in  details.  They  retain  a 
vivid  impression  of  them  and  are  roadjr  to  correct 
any  deviation  from  the  original. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  in  selecting  our 
small  stock  of  stories,  we  must  see  that  they  are  true 
to  the  principles  of  good  literature,  and  that  they  are 
bright,  pure,  and  fanciful.  They  may  be  either 
imaginative  or  realistic.  It  is  by  means  of  the  first 
that  we  give  to  the  child  the  most  vivid  pictures  of  the 
workings  of  nature.  A  good  example  of  this  kind  of 
story  is  given  in  which  a  day  in  October  is  described. 
"Jack  Frost"  is  roprcscnted  as  haviug  come  from  the 
north  the  night  before  and  with  his  little  sprites  sets  to 
work  to  make  all  nature  look  beautiful.  With  paint 
pot  and  brush  they  work  all  night  and  the  result  is 
seen  next  morning  in  the  lovely  blue  of  the  sky, 
the  pretty  red  and  yellow  dresses  of  the  leaves  and 
the  bright  purple  of  the  asters. 

By  realistic  stories,  children  become  aciiuamtod 
with  the  laws  governing  life.  They  are  led  to 
expect  certain  results  as  the  consequence  of  certain 
actions;  and  the  story,  therefore,  should  deal  with  the 
ordinary  laws  of  life.  Besides  being  true  to  life  they 
must  also  be  true  to  nature,  and  it  ia  well    to    have 
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them  relate  to  children's  experience.  Children  love 
to  hear  about  children.  The  interest  of  a  child  is 
easily  aroused  and  held  if  we  relate  incidents  which 
he  can  seem  to  connect  with  himself.  If  attention 
seems  to  flag  we  may  recall  it  by  the  use  of  questions 
and  surprises. 

Having  seen  what  good  can  be  done  by  the  telling 
of  a  story,  no  longer  say  "I  have  no  story  to  tell." 
Let  your  love  for  little  children  and  sympathy  with 
them,  enable  you  to  put  before  them  bright  pictures 
from  the  ideal  world  in  which  they  often  seem  more 
at  home  than  in  the  real. 

Mrs.  Hamiuan's  Kindergarten  Training  Class,    I.  LizziE  MaIIONY. 
.      Halifax,  N.  S.  ) 


Vague  Spelling 

The  subject  of  spelling  in  the  schools  of  New 
Brunswick  was  discussed  at  some  Teachers'  Institute 
meetings  lately.  Do  our  young  people  spell  worse 
than  those  elsewhere?  Many  of  them  certainly  spell 
badly,  both  at  school  and  at  college,  and  therefore  we 
may  presume  they  spell  badly  all  their  lives  after.  I 
do  not  know  that  we  are  much  worse  than  others,  but 
certainly  there  are  among  us  some  first-class  teachers 
and  some  college  graduates  who  cannot  spell,  not- 
withstanding all  the  regulations  of  education  board 
and  senate.     That  is  the  first  fact. 

Then  are  we  getting  worse?  I  have  been  told  by 
some  of  middle-age  that  we  are.  Again,  others  say 
that  for  a  few  years  back  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment. 

What  I  wish  specially  to  call  attention  to  is  this — 
a  thing  I  have  remarked  for  several  years — that  there 
seems  to  be  an  extraordinary  readiness  to  catch  a 
general  view  of  the  letters  in  a  word  without  remark- 
ing what  order  they  are  in.  So  one  examination 
leaves  me  such  forms  as  angle  (angel),  dose  (does), 
propecliies,  wierd,  peots  (poets),  jmly  (play)  ihier; 
and  in  one  and  the  same  paper  there  will  be  indiffer- 
ently Alymer  and  Ayhner;  Deulamonca  and  Desda- 
mona,  and  perhaps  even  Desdemonaj  and  such  out- 
rag(!S  as  McDvff,  McBeth,  MacBeth,  MacTcheth. 
Over  and  over  again  I  find  that  the  name  of  a  book 
that  has  been  seen  on  hundreds  of  pages  when  read 
through,  or  the  names  of  persons  in  it,  also  seen 
hundreds  of  times,  will  be  only  approximated,  in 
spelling. 

Now  is  this  extraordinary?  Is  it  found  where  other 
systems  of  spelling-teaching  are  followed?  Is  it  a  new 
thing  among  us?     Is  it  due  to  our  present  system? 

If  there  are  sure  answers  to  these  questions  it  is 
important  for  us  to  have  them. 

W.  F.  Stocklfa'. 

Univei-sity  of  New  Brunswick,  Jan.  Iltli,  I8!«. 


For  the  Review.] 

Manual  Training  at  Halifax. 

As  was  noted  in  these  columns  some  time  since,  a 
small  manual  training  school  was  started  in  Halifax 
last  September.  Six  work  benches  designed  by  Mr. 
G.  Larsson,  of  Boston,  were  put  in,  with  a  complement 
of  wood-working  tools.  Work  was  commenced  with 
the  older  pupils  of  the  County  Academy,  of  which 
the  school  is  a  department,  and  later,  papih  from 
the  upper  grades  of  the  common  schools  were  also 
taken.  It  was  soon  found  desirable  to  double  the 
capacity.  After  a  few  preliminary  exercises  in  the 
use  of  the  saw,  try-square,  pencil,  rule,  and  marking- 
gauge,  the  pupils  were  employed  in  making  necesstry 
improvements  and  conveniences  in  the  shop.  Sheath- 
ing was  sawed  to  measure  and  put  up  over  some  of 
the  blackboards  of  the  former  schoolroom.  Tool 
racks  for  holding  chisels,  gouges,  bits,  etc.,  furnished 
excellent  practice  in  laying  out  work  and  in  working 
to  ex.ict  dimensions.  Simultaneous  with  this  was 
begun  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing.  Where 
the  pupils  were  too  inexperienced  to  make  the  work- 
ing drawings  themselves,  they  were  made  on  fhe 
blackboard  by  the  instructor  and  carefully  explained. 
In  every  case  the  work  was  made  from  drafts.  The 
pupils  use  blocks  of  drawing  paper  made  on  heavy 
mill-board  and  trimmed  square  on  i  wo  adjacent  edges. 
With  a  small  y  square  they  are  thus  able  to  dispense 
with  the  draughtsman's  triangle. 

As  soon  as  sufficient  haudiness  is  acquired,  the 
plane  is  introduced  and  simple  exercises  such  as  are 
involved  in  making  boxes,  shelves,  bench-hooks  and 
cover-boards  for  the  benches,  bring  in  as  well  some 
practice  in  construction.  As  accuracy  is  strongly 
insisted  on,  the  progress  is  at  first  very  slow,  but 
whatever  is  lost  at  the  start  is  certain  to  be  more  than 
made  up  for  later  on. 

As  soon  as  practicible,  the  pupils  are  introduced 
to  the  grindstone  and  oilstone.  Each  week  two  boys 
work  at  the  tools,  keeping  them  in  good  order.  Tbis 
is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  exercises  in 
the  school.  The  manual  dexterity  required  properly 
to  sharpen  an  edge  tool  can  be  appreciated  only  by 
one  who  has  struggled  to  acquire  the  art.  A  boy 
who  has  spent  a  couple  of  hours  at  such  work  has, 
beside  the  skill,  a  respect  for  a  keen  edge,  not  to  be 
gained  in  any  other  way. 

With  some  of  the  more  recent  classes,  the^kuife 
has  been  the  first  tool  used,  after  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Larsson.  This  tool  is  commonly  said  to  be  the'most 
easy  for  boys  to  begin  with,  as  all  are  supposed  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  its  use.  To  those  not  accus- 
tomed to  it,  however,  the  knife  is  hard  to  master. 
For  the  class  of  boys  found  here,   the  saw   is   better 
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adapted.  Mr.  Lars  Eriksson  has  fouud,  atthei^orth 
Bennett  Street  School  in  Boston,  the  same  difficulty, 
and  dees  not  introduce  knife  work  till  after  the  saw- 
ing, nailing,    planing,  boring  and  chiselling. 

The  shop  is  scon  to  be  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  six  benches  more,  thus  trebling  its  original  capacity. 
It  is  hoped  thus  to  accommodate  more  pupils  and  also 
to  increase  the  time  sjient  by  each  in  the  work. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  for  fitting  up  the  shop,  the 
work  has  been  of  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  character. 
The  only  system  followed  has  been  in  the  tools  used. 
It  is  hoped  to  establish  later  a  set  of  models  embody- 
ing correct  principles,  a  systematic  gradation  from 
the  easy  to  the  more  difficult,  and  the  production  of 
articles  interesting  or  useful  to  the  pupils. 

Professor  Lee  RrssErj.,  B.  Sc. 


For  the  Review.  1 


Mathematical  Puzzle. 


For  the  Review.] 

The  Study  of  Modern  Languages. 

Apropos  of  what  Dr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  deSoyres  have 
lately  written,  concerning  the  study  of  modern 
languages,  was  it  not  Macaulay  that  used  to  get  a 
New  Testament,  first  of  all,  in  whatever  language  he 
was  about  to  learn?  An  excellent  plan — among  the 
many  that  any  sensible  and  not  too  mentally  timor- 
ous being  ought  to  set  ou  foot  to  familiarize  himself 
with  a  new  language  and  to  get  on  good  terms  with 
him.  Will  that  prevent  study  of  every  particle  of 
him  afterwards?  Why  are  we  so  wearisomely  absurd? 
Another  learner  of  many  languages,  for  the  purposes 
of  his  historical  studies,  told  me  he  simply — sans 
dictionary,  sans  grammar,  sans  everything  —  went 
at  a  new  book  in  a  new  tongue,  and  if  it  interested 
him  and  he  wished  to  read  it,  or  had  to  read  it,  then 
he  did  read  it.  Much  to  be  learnt  from  that  man, 
too.  W.  F.  Stock  LEY. 

Unlveisity.  Frederlcton. 

P.  S. — Is  it  rude  to  say  that  some  people  seem  to 
be  disappointed  if  they  find  that  a  language  can  be 
learnt?  Perhaps  they  are  mourners  for  Ollendorff 
and  all  his  unanswered  enquiries. 

Under  The  Beeches. 

The  sibyl's  speech  breaks  from  thcs^c  Icafen  lips, 

Moved  by  soft  airs  from  shadowy  spaces  blown; 
"  We  rear  these  giant  bolts  amid  eclipse. 

Wc  workmen  die,  the  work  abides  alone." 
The  day  has  met  the  night  Ijeueath  the  sky. 

And  the  hot  earth  put  ofT  its  robe  of  flame; 
Sweet  peace  and  rest  come  with  the  night-birds'  cry, 

,      Sweet  rest  and  peace  tlie  herald  stars  protlaini". . ,  . 
'Tis  very  heaven  to  lasto  the  wells  of  sleep, 

The  founts  of  sHpersensuous  repose!. . 
The  sibyl's  rune  still  murmurx  on  the  breeze, 

The  purple  night  falls  thick  about  the  trees. 
And  bles.wed  .sturs,  like  lilies,  white  and  rose, 

Kurst  into  bloom  on  heaven's  far  azure  deep 
—  T.  II.  Ilinul.  in  -Jh,  Mi-Matter  Montlihj/or  Nortmlrr. 


A  gentleman  promised  his  daughter  who,  by  the 
way,i3a8tudentat  oneof  ourN.  S.  County  Academics, 
one  of  Dickens'  stories,  nicely  bound,  for  copying 
some  papers  for  him.  She  did  the  work  very  well 
and  the  gentleman  agreed  to  give  her  ttvo  copies 
unless  he  could  prove  to  her  that  one  is  equal  to  two. 
She  was  then  asked  to  write  as  follows  : 
I^t 


Multiplying  by  a 

Subtracting  «- 

Or 

Dividing  by  o—x 

Or  (since  «=!«) 


.  ax=:a- 


X  (a- 


-x)=:a X- 

x:=a  -^-a; 
.f=.r  -{-X 
x.=2x 
1=3 
The  young  lady  thinks  she  has  discovered  an  error 
in  this.     Ought  she  to  get  two  books  or  one?     What 
is  the  opinion  of  teachers  who  read  this? 

Kate  W. 

Psychology  For  Teachers. 

In  a  former  number  our  readers  were  informed  that 
Professor  Seth  of  Dalhousie  University,  would  delivera 
series  of  lectures  on  Psychology,  dealing  specially 
with  it  in  its  relations  to  education.  These  lectures 
are  attended  principally  by  teachers.  Superintendent 
MacKay  j)resides.  In  the  Friday  class  there  are  eighty- 
five  students  enrolled,  and  in  the  Wednesday  class 
twenty-five — in  all  one  hundred  and  ten.  We  prom- 
ised to  give  an  outline  of  these  lectures  in  the  Review. 
They  will  be  valuable  for  future  reference  and  study. 
The  notes  given  below  are  from  one  of  the  students. 
Lecti;he  I. 

Although  psychology  is  of  great  importance,  wu  must 
take  care  not  to  give  it  too  great  prominence  in  our  ideas  of 
education.  Just  now  it  is  fashionable  to  speak  of  psychology 
as  the  basis  of  education.  This  is  more  or  less  a  mistake. 
Education,  if  it  be  a  science,  must  be  an  inductive  science;  as 
medicine  is  deduced  from  experience,  so  education  is  deduced 
from  the  experience  of  educators.  If  education  is  a  science 
it  becomes  so  by  experience.  Wc  cannot  make  ti.xed  rules  for 
education,  but  must  be  guided  more  or  less  by  the  dilTercoces 
of  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  wcmeet.  Education  is  not,  as 
formerly,  a />n*iiir  science,  but  onededueeil  from  the  experience 
of  centuries.  Physiology  deduces  particular  facts  from  laws. 
In  education :  11  facts  cannot  be  deduced  from  laws;  such  would 
be  an  ideal  education  and  not  at  all  desiniblc.  Human  nature 
js  so  varied  that  the  educator  must  study  the  varieties  of  that 
nature,  and  by  his  own  mother  wit  discover  methods  of  train- 
ing minds. 

As  educators  we  must  have  individuality.  True,  we  must 
be  gui(le<l  by  principles,  but  their  application  to  the  minds 
we  have  to  educate  wc  must  discover  ourselves. 

What  is  the  eud  of  education?  In  one  word,  culture,  or  train- 
ing of  facidly.  Education  ought  to  be  a  nutural  growth,  not 
artiAclal.  The  teacher  must  aaii-i  nature,  not  force  nature 
Into  artificial  rules.    E<lucation  consislB  in  taking  advantage 
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of  what  we  observe  in  nature  and  following  that  out.  In  order 
to  assist  nature  we  must  first  interrogate  that  great  teacher. 
We  must  find  out  what  the  nature  of  man  is  and  how  it  de- 
velops ;  what  are  the  laws  of  that  nature  and  the  principles  of 
growth. 

The  child  is  an  organism  and  must  grow  physically  by 
assimilation;  it  must  assimilate  the  food  it  receives  to  promote 
pliysical  development;  its  food  must  be  adapted  to  its  stage  of 
development,  in  kind,  qualit}-,  and  tpiantity.  The  business  of 
education  is  to  develop  the  mental  man  from  the  child.  The 
mind  is  immature,  it  must  be  developed,  and  tlie  mental  nour- 
ishment must  be  suited  to  the  stage  of  development  of  tlie 
mental  being  to  be  educated,  in  kind,  quantity,  and  quality. 
The  teacher  acts  externally  on  the  mind  of  the  child,  but  the 
education  is  found  in  the  reaction  of  the  mind  of  the  child  on 
the  intluences  of  the  teacher.  In  order  to  cause  the  mind  of 
the  child  to  thus  react,  (he  teacher  must  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  the  child  and  look  at  things  from  his  (the  child's) 
point  of  view.  We  must  stoop  first  to  the  level  of  the  child's 
mind,  that  he  may  elevate  himself  to  ours  in  the  process  of 
education.  Only  by  so  doing  will  a  teacher  be  successful. 
He  must  place  himself  beside  the  child  and  take  each  step  with 
him,  thus  only  will  he  train  the  mind  of  the  pupil  systematically- 

If  education  is  to  become  a  science,  it  must  be  through  psj^- 
chology,  which  is  the  sriaicc  oi  mental  phenomena,  or  the  science 
of  the  mind  as  it  is  manifested.  True  psychology  is  the  science 
of  all  niWifAf,  but  especially  of  the  human  mind.  We  have  our 
knowledge  of  the  minds  of  the  lower  animals  indirectly.  We 
call  psychology,  then,  pre-eminently  the  science  of  the  human 
mind. 

Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  defines  psychology  as  the  science  con- 
versant about  the  phenomena  of  modifications  or  states  of 
mjnd — conscious— subject— spirit— soul — self — ego. 

The  universe  of  objects  or  things,  tubjects  or  conscious  beings. 
Tlie  animal  is  conscious.  We  cannot  treat  animals  cruelly 
without  seeing  that  they  are  conscious  of  pain.  The  animal, 
then,  is  a  subject  or  conscious  being,  but  man  is  a.  self-co7iscious 
being,  conscious  of  all  exterior  influences  and  of  himself.  Man 
is  emphatically  a  snhject. 

■A.  subject  is  also  an  object.  To  myself  I  am  a  subject,  to 
all  others  I  am  an  object,  because  I  am  exterior  to  them.  We 
knmc  all  others  to  be  subjects,  but  to  tis  they  are  only  objects.  I 
hiow  myself  only.     I  am  the  effo,  all  others  are  but  objects. 

Psychology  differs  from  physiology  in  that  it  has  not  a  field 
of  its  own.  All  material  objects  must  enter  the  mind  before 
they  become  mental  facts  or  phenomena.  Every  material 
object  becomes  a  mental  object  as  soon  as  it  has  entered  into 
the  mind. 

Psychologj'  is  internal  science  as  opposed  to  external,  but 
external  objects  must  become  internal  in  order  to  be  known. 

We  cannot  shut  off  psychology  as  a  special  field,  and  here 
it  differs  from  the  external  sciences.  We  can  only  define  its 
province  as  that  aspect  of  the  universe  which  is  ignored  or 
neglected  by  the  physiological  sciences,  viz.  the  mental  or 
internal  aspect.  The  phenomena  of  psychology  are  states  of 
uu  individual  mind — of  a  self — of  an  egu.  Detach  anj'  thought 
from  my  mental  state,  and  it  ceases  to  be  a  fact  of  an  individ- 
uul  life.  Thus  mental  phenomena  are  subjective,  and  not 
merely  internal  but  indicidual.  All  other  sciences  are  objective, 
psychology  alone  is  subjectiee.  All  other  sciences  ignore 
subjects,  psychology  brings  them  to  light. 

Psychology  is  not  special  as  other  sciences.  First,  it  treats 
of  the  mental  or  iimer  side  of  phenomena.  Second,  while  all 
other  sciences  are  knowledge,  psychology  is  also  knowledge, 


but  it  is  knowledge  of  knowledge,  of  the  science  of  science.  It 
carries  on  further  investigations  than  the  other  sciences. 

Knowledge  is  only  one  class  of  mental  phenomena  which 
psychology  investigates.  Thus  is  ps3chology  distinguished 
from  other  sciences,  but  it  resembles  the  other  sciences  inas- 
much as  it  deals  with  facts,— but  mental  facts,  or  the  mental 
side  of  facts. 

The  business  of  psychology  is  to  classify  mental  facts,  to 
discover  the  laws  of  menial  behaviour.  As  other  sciences 
.systematize  material  laws,  so  psychology  classifies  menial 
laws. 

Hamilton  calls  psychology  phenomenology,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  ontology. 

Ontology  is  the  science  of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  is  the 
business  of  metaphysics. 

Psychology  is  the  science  of  the  manifestations  of  the  mind. 

Nomologyisi  the  study  of  the  laws  which  ought  to  regulate  the 
mind  —  what  we  might  call  the  moral  law. 

Psychology  teaches  of  the  mind  as  it  really  behaves. 

Logic  is  nomology  of  thought.  We  ought  to  reason  .so  and 
so,  but  how  often  we  reason  illogically. 

Psychology  shows  the  uniformities  which  characterize 
mental  behaviour. 

Psychology  is  phenomenology. 

We  must  distinguish  empirical  from  rational  psychology. 
Psychology  is  now  always  empirical,  formerly  it  was  rational. 

Rational  psychology  is  the  investigation  of  the  being.  For 
instance,  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  belongs  to 
rational  psychology;  because  the  soul  is  simple  it  must  be 
immortal. 

Empirical  psychology  treats  not  of  the  nature  buLof  the 
actions  of  the  mind.  It  asks  not,  "  What  is  mind? ''  It  deals 
with  mind  as  it  is  manifested.  It  assures  us  that  mind  is  a 
subject,  just  as  physiology  assures  us  of  facts  regarding 
material  things. 

Some  psychologists  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  we  must  not 
assume  the  mind,  merely  acknowledge  a  stream  of  phenomena. 
But  this  is  going  too  far.  Psychology  throws  light  on  mental 
facts  as  physiology  on  material  facts;  and  as  the  latter  assumes 
matter  so  the  former  must  assume  mind. 

There  is  one  objection  to  the  definition  that  psychology  is  the 
science  of  mental  phenomena,  but  it  is  brought  forward  only  by 
materialists  and  is  easilj'  refuted.  Materialists  assert  that 
mental  phenomena  are  only  one  aspect  of  matter;  true,  we 
know  mind  only  in  connection  with  matter,  but  as  entirely 
different  from  matter.  Mental  facts  are  always  materially 
conditioned,  but  we  must  distingnish  between  the  fact  and 
the  condition.  Some  exterior  or  material  object  affects  the  senses 
and  this  sensation  is  conveyed  to  the  brain.  A  new  thought 
is  generated,  but  who  will  say  that  the  thought  and  the  mater- 
ial object  which  produced  it  are  the  same,  or  of  the  same 
nature"?  The  science  of  conditions  is  different  from  the  facts 
so  conditioned. 

Some  educators  talk  of  physiological  psychology.  This  is  a 
misnomer.  There  is  no  material  side  to  psychology.  The 
science  of  the  material  conditions  of  mental  phenomena  and 
the  science  of  the  phenomena  themselves  are  totally  different, 
and  it  is  with  these  phenomena  alone  that  psychologj'  deals. 


Mr.  Ernest  Hutchinson  has  presented  the  trustees  of 
Douglastown  with  a  fine  site  for  a  school  building,  and 
|I,500  to  build  it  with.  May  such  an  excellent  example  be 
followed  often.     At  j)resent  it  is  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 
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Time-Tables. 

In  the  January  Keview  there  appeared  a  short 
article  from  the  iV.  Y.  School  Journal,  giving  a 
programme  for  an  ungraded  school.  While  it  may 
be  useful  as  showing  what  is  done  elsewhere,  it  is 
not  suited  to  our  course  of  study.  Of  all  outside  the 
teacher  that  goes  to  make  a  school  successful,  nothing 
is  perhaps  more  important  than  a  good  time-table. 
It  means  system, — the  proper  correlation  of  studies, 


of  classes  in  each  subject.  Well  graded  schools  may 
in  the  meantime  be  left  to  themselves,  while  any 
help  that  can  be  given  by  the  Review  will  first  be 
for  those  who  need  it  most — the  country  or  suburban 
schools  with  all  grades  at  all  ages. 

General  PRiNcrPLES. 

1 .  Id  the  more  important  subjects  there  should  be  recitations 
at  least  once  a  day — oftener  for  the  younger  children. 

2.  In  History,  Geography  and  Grammar  the  older  pupils 
should  recite  twice  a  week — in  some  subjects  once  a  week 
would  do. 


Ideal  Time-Table  for  Ungraded  Schools, 

Recitations. 

Hours. 

SXUDY.                                                                            1 

P 

D  Division 
1st  and  2nd  years. 

C  Division 
3rdand4thyeare. 

B  Division 
5th  and  6th  years. 

A  Division 
Tth  and  8th  years. 

Opening  Exercises 

C  and  D  Lans.  Less 

;  A  and  B  Gram,  and  i 
Composition f 

8.60-9 

9-9.20 

9.20-9.50 

10 
20 

30 

1 

.... 

1 

[ 

Gram,  and  Comp Gram,  and  Comp 

Kindergarten  and      1 

9.60-10.                                                      Becess  10  Minutes.                                 | 

DArith 

C  Arith 

lO-lO.lO     10 
10.10-10.25     15 
10.25-10.55    30 

Arith 

Arith 

Arith    

Arith 

Arith  

Print  or  Write  Rea.  1 

10.55  to  11.6.                                                Recess  10  Minutes. 

D  Read,  and  SpelL 11.6-11.15      10 

C  Read,  and  Spell 11.15-11.80     15 

A  4  B  Reatl.  or  Etymc. .      11.80-12       80 

Read,  and  Spell 

Read,  or  Etymology. . .  Read,  or  Etymology. . . 

Kinderg'ten  or  Dismiss 

■        1 i;:::: ': ii 

12  to  1.                                                             Noon  60  Minutes. 

1-1.10 
1.10-1.25 
1.^5-1.55 

10 
15 
80 

Geography  or  Hlstorj-.  f jeography  or  History.  Qeography  or  History. 

Draw.  Maps Geography  or  History.  Geography  or  History. 

Kindergarten  Work....  Geography  or  History 

1                                                                             1 

C  OeoKraphy  or  History. 
!  A  Jt  B  Oeog.  or  History. . 

1.66  to  2.5                                                      Becess  10  Minutes.                                 { 

DRead.  and  Spell 

Writing  or  Drawing 

Vocal  Music  

2.5-2.15 
2.15-2.40 
2.40-2.65 

10 
25 
15 

Drawing  or  Writing. .  .Drawing  or  Writing. . . 

Drawing  or  Writing. . . 

............  ........... 

[ 

1                                       1 

2.66  to  3.06                                                   Becess  10  Minutes. 

DOralWorlc 

COral  Work 

1  A  ami  B  Oral  Woric 

1  Hen.  BuHlni-iis  &  DiKmIs.H. 

.1.5-.').  15 
.1.15-8.30 
3..10-4 
4-4.10 

1(1 
15 
80 
10 

iorAlWnrt 

Oral  Work  and  Comp. 
Oral  Work  or  Comp. . . 

Oral  Work  and  Comp. . 
Oral  Work  or  Comp. . . 

Print  or  Write  Lesson. 
Kinderg'ten  or  Dismiss. 

1 1 

Note.— or  this  proi^amme  President  Baldwin  says:  "  In  some  form  it  is  now  suceessfuliy  used  by  the  best  teachers  in  all  the  Slates. 
The  results  are  most  gratifjing."    The  Revibw  hopem  however,  tobn  abl.-  to  better  It  in  all  respects.                                                                1 

— attention  to  subjects  in  proportion  to  their  import- 
ance,— the  natural  sc'|uence  of  mental  and  bodily 
activities, — the  formation  of  regular  habits, — a  fair 
distribution  of  the  teacher's  energies  to  each  class, — 
good  order  in  the  school, — besides  many  other  things. 
The  Review  will  endeavor  with  the  help  of  exper- 
ienced teachers  to  form  time-tables  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  all  classes  of  schools.  The  problem 
is  comparitively  simple  in  schools  of  but  one  grade 
and  of  course  increases  in  difficulty  with  the  number 


II  Fnr  j-oiing  pupils  recitations  should  not  exceed  fifteen 
minutes;  for  older  pupils  thirty  minutes.  No  recitation  should 
occupy  less  than  ten  minutes. 

4.  In  some  subjects  the  pupils  of  two  or  more  grades  may 
Ix;  Inught  together.  A  recitation  of  sufficient  length,  even  if 
the  pupils  vart-  a  good  deal  in  attainments  is  much  belter  than 
two  or  three  very  short  recitations. 

r>.  The  programme  must  assign  definite  work  to  each  class 
throughout  the  day. 

6.  The  older  pupils  should  be  utilized  as  monitors  both  in 
hearing  recitations  and  correcting  exercises. 

7.  During  the  first  three  months  of  a  term  special  attention 
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may  be  given  to  certain  subjects  while  other  subjects  more  or 
less  related  to  Ibem  may  be  left  for  the  next  three  months. 

8.  Certain  cognate  subjects  may  be  treated  as  one;  Algebra 
and  Arithmetic  for  example.  History  and  Geography  should 
supplement  each  other,  so  also  Writing  and  Drawing,  &c. 

9.  Every  pupil  should  understand  the  programme,  and  work 
by  it. 

No  time-table  can  be  framed  which  will  suit  every 
school  or  even  the  same  school  at  all  times,  but  ideal 
time-tables  have  been  published  embodying  certain 
principles.  Inexperienced  teachers  have  found  them 
very  useful.  At  first  they  can  be  adopted  as  set  down, 
modifications  may  be  introduced  to  meet  particular 
cases,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  original  plan  con- 
stantly in  view.  Above  is  given  the  "Ideal  Time 
Table "  recommended  by  President  Baldwin.  We 
would  suggest  that  teachers  analyze  and  compare  the 
time-tables  given  here  and  in  the  last  Review.  They 
will  then  be  better  prepared  to  criticise  and  suggest 
amendments  to  a  programme  intended  for  the 
ungraded  schools  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces.  This 
programme  will  be  published  in  our  next  number. 


Opening  Exercises. 


One  very  good  plan  is  something  like  the  following. 
From  two  to  four  pupils  are  selected,  and  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  each  to  look  up  and  copy  a  short  moral 
sentiment  or  maxim  to  be  read  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  in  the  morning.  Another  set  is  selected  to 
present  similar  maxims  the  next  day,  and  in  this 
way  all  the  pupils  are  selected  in  turn.  When  the 
pupil  has  read  or  repeated  his  sentiment  to  the 
school,  it  is  illustrated  or  commented  upon  by  the 
teacher  till  the  meaning  is  not  only  clear,  but  well 
impressed.  After  the  reading  of  the  sentiments  they 
are  copied  on  the  blackboard,  where  they  remain  all 
day,  and  each  pupil  in  the  room  copies  them  into  a 
blank  book.  After  the  first  day  the  teacher  calls 
upon  volunteers  to  repeat  sentiments  given  on  pre- 
ceding days.  Five  or  six  sentiments  may  be  called 
up  in  review  each  day.  Some  pupils,  not  much 
accustomed  to  general  reading,  may  find  it  difHcult 
to  look  up  new  sentiments,  but  let  it  be  understood 
that  if  a  new  one  cannot  be  found  an  old  one  will  be 
accepted.  Under  judicious  management  there  will 
be  no  trouble  here.  Children  do  not  like  to  be 
parrots,  repeating  the  words  of  their  mates;  and 
when  review  sentiments  are  presented  they  will  be 
quite  sure  to  be  such  as  deserve  repetition.  This 
plan  leads  to  several  valuable  results.  It  keeps 
children  on  the  lookout  for  fine  moral  sentiments. 
With  this  plan,  pursued  for  a  year,  the  pupils  each 
have  copied  into  his  book  five  or  six  hundred  excell- 
ent maxims. — The  Oenturi/. 


What  French  Girls  Study. 

In  a  paper  on  What  French  Girls  Study,  in  the 
February  Atlantic,  the  writer,  Miss  Henrietta 
Channing  Dana,  describes  a  French  schoolgirl's  life. 
She  says; — 

Before  we  consider  the  subjects  studied  in  a  French  private 
school  there  are  two  things  to  be  borne  in  mind.  First  the 
element  of  stability  in  a  schoolgirl's  life.  She  enters  at  five 
years  of  age,  sometimes  at  four,  the  school  where  she  will 
remain  till  her  education  is  finished.  Her  teachers  know 
her  from  earliest  childhood ;  they  watch  her  character  develop 
and  her  mind  unfold.  They  understand  her  capacities. 
Perhaps  her  mother  has  been  trained  in  the  same  school 
before  her,  or  she  may  have  relatives  among  the  nuns.  At 
any  rate,  she  is  their  child ;  they  know  and  love  her,  and 
they  lay  the  foundation  of  her  education  well,  for  they  are 
responsible  for  the  whole  structure.  They  have  the  end  in 
view  from  the  beginning.  They  lead  her  up  gradually  from 
one  thing  to  another.  They  calmly  lay  out  for  her  courses 
of  study  embracing  five,  six,  ten,  and  even  twelve  years. 
There  is  always  plenty  of  time  and  no  hurry.  Things  are 
taken  quietly  and  gone  into  deeply.  The  school  terms  are 
longer  and  school  life  is  less  broken  into  by  vacations  than 
with  us.  The  girls  study  more  hours  a  week  and  more 
weeks  in  the  year  than  we  do.  School  opens  the  last  week 
in  September,  and  does  not  close  till  the  second  week  in 
August.  There  are  no  spring  or  winter  vacations  and  no 
Saturday  holidays.  Six  weeks  in  the  late  summer,  a  few 
days  each  at  New  Year  and  Easter,  all  Sundays  and  the 
principal  Church  holidays,  and  usually  a  half  holiday  on 
Thursday,  are  all  the  breaks  made  in  school  life,  which  o-oes 
on  almost  uninterrupted  in  slow,  healthful  regularity  for 
ten  months  and  a  half  out  of  the  twelve. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


Chile  proposes  to  submit  the  aflfair  of  the  attack  on  Ameri- 
can sailors,  to  the  arbitration  of  some  neutral  nation,  or  to 
leave  it  to  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
The  following  interesting  account  of  Chile  and  its  inhabitants, 
is  taken  from  the  .V.   )'  School  Journal: 

The  country  of  Chile  has  many  interesting  features— it  has 
a  remarkably  picturesque  surface;  it  has  an  extensive 
seacoast;  it  has  an  active  and  energetic  population;  it  has  great 
sources  of  wealth;  it  has  attained  already  a  considerable 
advance  in  civilization;  it  has  a  great  variety  of  climate  and 
productions;  and  it  has  become  the  dreaded  power  in  South 
America. 

Surface. — The  Andes  mountains  form  the  division  between 
Chile  and  Argentina;  they  rise  to  great  heights,  they  push 
their  snowy  summits  into  the  very  clouds;  huge  mountains 
may  be  seen  at  every  point,  every  inhabitant  looks  on  them 
daily.  Aconcagua  rises  23,427  feet  into  the  air;  there  are 
numerous  volcanoes.  The  Andes  form  an  impenetrable 
barrier  on  the  east;  they  can  be  crossed  only  with  difficulty. 
The  journey  requires  six  days,  and  is  through  narrow  defiles. 
Along  the  coast  and  close  to  it  are  the  Cordilleras  de  la  Costa; 
these  come  down  to  the  very  sea.  Only  in  a  few  places  is 
there  room  for  a  town;  between  the  Cordilleras  and  the  Andes 
there  is  a  table  land  or  central  plateau  of  1,800  feet  in  height. 
This  is  the  valuable  and  fertile  part  of  Chile. 
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Seacoast. — Chile  extends  along  the  Pacific  ocean  from  Peru 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan— a  space  of  over  2,500  miles;  this  is 
more  extensive  than  the  long  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States  that  stretches  from  Maine  to  Florida.  It  is  true  that 
the  part  west  of  Patagonia  is  worthless  unless  it  contains 
guano.  The  Chileans  liave  established  a  station  on  the  straits 
of  Magellan;  this  is  to  add  to  their  power  on  the  sea. 

Population. — There  arc  three clascsof  people.  The  ruling 
race  is  pure  white,  the  decendants  of  the  Spanish  conquerors 
of  the  land.  The  Araucanians  are  the  original  people  as  the 
Indians  are  here;  they  live  mainly  on  the  outskirts,  in  the 
wild  parts  of  the  countrj-;  they  join  the  army  and  are  dreadful 
fighters,  caring  little  for  life.  The  mixed  race  are  calh^d  peons; 
they  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  do  the  work 
of  the  country.  The  governing  race  are  proud  and  arrogant, 
having  kept  these  Spanish  traits.  They  live  in  style,  follow- 
ing the  fashion  plates;  they  treat  the  peons  like  slaves. 

Sources  of  Wealth. — In  the  north  there  are  valuable 
minerals,  ^old,  silver,  topper,  lead,  antimony,  cobalt,  zinc, 
nickel,  iron,  bismuth  and  molybdenum;  also  vast  quanitites 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  mines  of  nitrate  of  soda  were  taken 
in  the  war  with  Peru,  the  desert  of  Atacoma  being  found  rich 
in  nitrate,  guano  and  silver.  Chile  got  up  a  war  with  Peru, 
beat  her,  and  took  away  this  valuable  territory.  The  nitrate 
of  soda  is  mined  mainly  by  the  English;  hundreds  of  vessels 
come  there  to  be  loaded;  it  is  found  in  beds  from  one  to  ten 
feet  below  the  surface:  it  is  blasted  out,  loaded  on  cars,  and 
taken  to  the  coast.  These  beds  are  supposed  to  be  the  bottoms 
of  old  salt  lakes.  The  guano  beds  of  Chile  supply  the  world. 
Coal  is  found  in  abundance. 

Civilization. — The  Christians  (the  ruling  race)  are 
quite  highly  civilized;  they  have  schools  and  colleges.  A 
good  many  American  teachers  are  employed  there  at  excellent 
salaries.  There  are  many  railroads  well  constructed,  with 
express  trains  and  parlor  cars;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  travel- 
ing— the  mixed  races  being  a  restless  and  roving  people;  after 
making  a  little  money  they  want  to  go  and  spend  it. 

Santiago,  the  captial,  is  considered  a  handsome  city;  it  lies 
on  the  great  central  plateau ;  the  tall  peaks  of  the  Andes  are 
visible  from  every  .street.  In  this  town,  a.s  in  all  in  Chile, 
there  is  a  central  square  or  plaza  where  the  people  pionienadc; 
here  the  life  of  the  place  can  be  studied.  There  are  horse 
cars  rolling  back  and  forth,  and  the  conductors  are  young 
women.  There  are  many  fine  residences;  the  peon.s,  however, 
live  in  hovels  made  of  sun-dried  bricks  (culled  adubi).  The 
houses  are  low,  for  earthquakes  are  common.  The  religion  of  the 
whites  is  Koman  Catholic;  the  peons  attnid  the  (diurchesi,  but 
believe  in  many  superstitions  derived  from  their  ancestors, 
Valparaiso  is  a  busy  port;  lOnglish  is  much  spoken  here. 

PuoDUCTiONS. — The  central  plateau  has  productions  of  all 
kinds — in  Iho  north,  oranges,  lemons,  tigs;  in  tlic  south 
(reniemlier  it  is  colder  there),  llax,  corn,  wheat,  barley,  grapes, 
olives,  peaches, — in  fact,  all  kinds  of  grains  and  fruits,  like  the 
middle  states  in  our  country;  a  great  deal  is  exported.  Peru 
anil  Itolivia  •iepend  on  Chile  for  cereals;  they  are  taken  even 
to  Eurojie.  The  (Isheries  are  very  important  and  valuable: 
the  limber  supply  is  enormous,  the  trees  being  difTcrent  fron) 
ours  but  just  what  is  needed. 

TiikPkoI'LK. — The  Chili  iin8(proper)  while  dcscendi'd  from 
the  Spanish  are  very  dilTerenl  :lhe  cool  clinuile  lia.s  made  Ihem 
very  vigorouH,  defiant  and  bold.  The  success  they  hail  wilh 
Peru  and  liollvia  Iiiuh  made  Ihem  aggriwsive;  liiey  are  afraid 
of  nobody.  Thry  incorporate  into  their  army  the  Arauranian 
element,  as  well  as  Iho  lower  grades  of  the  pions,  and  these 
turn  out  to  be  terrible  fighters,  caring  little  whelher  they  are 
killed  or  not.  Travelers  lell  us  these  people  are  strong  and 
full  of  eiiduraiiee.  and  that  Chile  is  sure  to  Ix;  the  ruling 
|H)wer  in  South  America. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  answer  of  the  Attorney-General  to  the  Moucton 
Town  Council  is  not  very  encouraging  to  the  advocates  of 
compulsory  education  in  this  y^rovince. 

Miss  Minnie  Knowlton  has  been  ajipointed  as  High  School 
assistant  in  the  Victoria  School,  St.  John. 

Miss  Everitt  of  Fredericton,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Miss  Dibijlec  in  St.  Stephen.  Miss  Nettie  Brown 
being  already  under  contract  could  not.  accept. 

Mr.  Frank  Baird  of  (Jueens  County,  has  taken  charge  of 
the  school  at  Seal  Cove,  Grand  Mannan.  Mr.  C.  T. 
McCutcheon  has  taken  the  school  on  Whitehead.  Miss 
Minnie  Clark  has  taken  Miss  FuUerton's  place  in  the  pri- 
mary department  at  North  Head. 

Mr.  Fred  L.  Daye  has  taken  a  school  on  Campobello.  Miss 
Alma  Erl)  succeeds  Miss  Myra  Lambert  in  the  Welchpool 
primary  department. 

Miss  Maud  Creighton,  teacher  at  Grove  Hill,  St.  John  Co., 
has  raised  enough  money  by  a  school  entertainment  to 
paint  and  otherwise  improve  the  school  house. 

Miss  Douglas  of  York  County,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Milltown  staff  of  teachers. 

There  is  the  largest  attendance  at  the  Normal  School, 
Fredericton,  ever  known.  There  was  a  very  large  attend- 
ance last  year,  and  still  teachers  are  scarce. 


Mr.  Harry  Johnston,  a  student  in  the  senior  class  at  the 
University,  has  been  appointed  mathematical  tutor  in  the 
Normal  School. 


Sister  Bernard  and  Sister  Angela,  for  a  long  time  teachers 
in  St.  Vincent's  Convent,  St.  John,  are  tfiking  a  well 
earned  and  well  deserved  rest. 


The  teachers  in  St.  John  have  been  alUicted  with  la 
grippe.  So  many  have  been  ill  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
impossible  in  all  cases  to  procure  substitutes,  and  some  of 
the  departments  were  combined. 

In  no  public  department  is  the  march  of  jirogress  more 
visible  than  in  our  srhools,  school  houses  and  teaching  stall. 
As  the  present  excellent  graded  school  of  the  town  excels  its 
first  school,  so  far  the  educational  system  of  our  country 
exceeds  in  etlicieucy  that  of  fifty  years  ago. — Parmboro  Leader. 


The  school  commissioners  liavc  engaged  C.  L.  Moore  of 
St.  John,  a  graduate  of  Dalhousic  College,  as  the  additional 
Grade  A  teacher  required  at  the  academy  Kentvillc,  N.  S. 

In  the  New  Brunswick  Normal  School,  H.  C.  Creed,  A.  M., 
has  taken  the  ilepartimnt  of  Knglish  Literature,  formerly 
in  charge  of  Principal  MuUiu,  who  will  devote  himself  to 
the  professional  sujects  of  the  course. 

Miss  Minnie  Jean  Harper,  third  daughter  of  Dr.  John  M. 
Harper,  inspector  of  superior  schools  at  C^uebec,  died  at  her 
father's  re-nidence.  City  of  Quebec,  recently,  in  her  sixteenth 
year.  Miss  Harper  was  well  known  in  Quebec  as  a  young 
lady  of  very  amiable  disposition  and  excellent  qualities. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

A  Short  Historical  Grammar  ofthe  German  Language. 
MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York,  1891.  This  is  a 
translation  and  adaptation  of  Behagel's  'Deutsche  Sprache,' 
a  book  giving  in  popular  form  the  results  of  recent  study  in 
German  philology.  But  there  is  'popular'  and  'popular': 
this  book— which  may  be  compared  with  the  well-known 
Morris'  Historical  Outlines  of  English  Accidence — is  for 
those  only  who  can  read  German,  or  else  for  reference.  It 
is  clear;  but  more  use  should  have  been  made  of  the  out- 
ward helps  to  clearness,  given  a  variety  of  type,  by  headings, 
spaces,  etc.  And  -Grimm's  Law  should  not  be  stated  so 
absolutely :  exceptions  prove  the  rule.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing and  exact  account  of  the  influence  of  Luther  in  giving 
a  classical  German  speech;  but  it  is  noted  how  that  such 
unity  of  literary  language  prevailed  only  in  the  18th  century, 
and  how  the  "unity  in  the  spoken  language  is  only  in  its  very 
first  beginning."  There  is  no  past  to  German  literature  in 
the  French  sense,  or  even  in  the  English  sense.  The  case 
endings  of  nouns  are  given  under  three  heads  or  declensions. 
The  historical  method  is  applied  throughout;  and  of  course 
so  called  "irregular''  forms  are  thus  explained.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  language  study  will  get  the  book,  and  will 
strengthen  the  convictions  already  given  them  by  Morris  in 
English  and  Brachet  in  French,  that  history  does  explain 
grammar.  Such  students  owe  one  more  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  publishers  whom  they  claim  as  their  special 
benefactors.     W.  F.  Stocklev,  University,  Fredericton. 

A  Word  Book  for  Students  of  English  History  by  Rev. 
John  deSoyres,  M.  A.  (formerly  Cambridge  University 
Extension  Lecturer.)  Publishers,  J.  &  A,  McMillan,  St.  John. 
Rev.  Mr.  deSoyres  has  earned  the  thanks  of  students  of 
English  history  by  the  publication  of  this  cheap  manual, 
explaining  the  technical  and  foreign  terms  so  frequently  met 
with  in  English  hislory.  The  book  is  an  admirably  clear 
compendium,  and  its  terse  and  explicit  definitions  will  enable 
the  teacher  and  student  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  what  could  not  be 
found  elsewhere,  except  with  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and 
lalior.  

Economic  History  since  1763,  Compiled  by  Benjamin 
Rand,  Ph.  D.  second  edition.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1892. 
John  Wilson  &  Son.  8vo.,  567  pp.  It  always  gives  us  very 
great  pleasure  to  note  the  good  work  that  is  being  done  in 
letters  by  Atlantic  Province  men,  a  pleasure  too  often 
tinged  with  regret  that  it  is  being  done,  not  with  us,  but 
abroad.  The  author  of  the  work  before  us  is  aXovaScotian, 
a  graduate  of  Acadia,  afterwards  of  Harvard,  and  now 
assistant  in  philosophy  in  Harvard  University.  He  is  known 
to  many,  particularly  in  Nova  Scotia,  for  his  writings  of 
Canadian  railways  and  allied  subjects.  The  work  comes  to 
us  not  only  with  that  practical  stamp  of  excellence  in  such  a 
work,  a  second  edition,  but  also  with  the  approval  of  Har- 
vard and  other  American  Universities  in  which  the  first 
edition  has  been  used  as  a  text-book  for  the  required  read- 
ing in  the  courses  in  economics.  This  second  edition  is 
considerably  enlarged  and  otherwise  improved,  and  the  re- 
markably favorable  reception  awarded  by  press  and  college 
to  the  first  edition  will  doubtless  be  extended  also  to  this. 
Text-books  of  political  economy  are  not  rare,  and  are  of  all 
grades  of  excellence.     But  now-a-days  it  is  coming  to  be 


recognized  that  it  is  best  for  ordinary  students  as  well  as 
for  original  investigators,  to  deal  with  original  materials 
directly,  and  to  let  the  materials  tell  their  own  story.  It  is 
a  book  on  this  plan  that  Dr.  Rand  has  given  us— a  true 
documentary  economic  history.  The  value  of  such  a  work 
will  consist  in  the  excellence  of  the  selection  of  materials, 
and  for  this  Dr.  Rand's  careful  and  broad  training  have 
admirably  fitted  him,  and  the  result  justifies  all  expectations. 
Essays  from  very  diverse  sources,  but  always  by  authorita- 
tive writers,  are  giren  upon  important  economic  events, 
great  commercial  crises,  large  international  transactions,  in 
the  history  of  England,  Germany,  France  and  America. 
For  instance,  Adam  Smith's  "Colonial  Policy  of  Nations," 
Walpole's  "Great  Inventions,"  "England's  Finances  from 
1793-1815,"  "  The  Corn  Laws,  1801-1849,"  "  France  under 
the  Second  Empire,"  "The  French  Indemnity,"— (payment 
of  the  war  tribute  by  France  to  Germany),  Economic  Con- 
dition of  the  United  States  in  1880,  as  to  population, 
and  industries,  etc.  The  work  is  brought  down  to  date, 
even  selections  relating  to  the  growth  of  Canada  to  1890, 
and  from  the  U.  S.  census  of  1890  being  included.  But  the 
limits  of  our  space  will  not  allow  of  a  synopsis  of  its  contents 
which  will  do  the  work  justice.  It  is  a  work  not  for  the 
college  alone,  but  one  in  which  every  person  at  all  interested 
in  economic  questions,  either  from  a  political,  commercial, 
or  more  abstract  standpoint,  will  find  matter  of  the  greatest 

interest  and  value.  

Latin  Prose  Exercises,  based  upon  Livy,  Book  xxi,  by 
A.  Judson  Eaton,  Ph.  D.  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.  Pages 
iv-f64,  7  in.  X  5  in.  Price  40  cents.  The  object  of  this 
book  is,  as  the  author  states  in  his  preface,  to  furnish 
the  student  with  a  course  of  exercises  which  are  to  be  pre- 
liminary to  Latin  composition  after  the  style  of  Livy.  The 
exercises  are  to  be  taken  up  after  the  thorough  study  of 
several  chapters  of  the  twenty -first  book.  The  exercises  of 
the  first  division  are  culled  from  this  book.  At  first  the 
author  would  exact  close  imitation  until  the  beginner  has 
got  into  the  swing  of  Livy's  style,  after  which  the  exercises 
are  more  complex  and  less  literal.  This  division  of  the 
exercises  is  followed  by  extracts  from  leading  historians 
which  have  some  likeness  to  portions  of  Livy  already  read, 
and  these  again  are  followed  by  a  few  passages  to  be  trans- 
lated in  connection  with  sight-reading,  The  notes  subjoined 
to  the  exercises  seem  very  helpful.  They  contain  references 
to  Allen  &  Greenough's  grammar,  Haikness'  grammar  and 
appendix.  The  suggestions  and  notes  on  idioms  in  the 
appendix  are  also  very  good,  and  if  carefully  followed  out 
can  hardly  fail  to  help  the  student  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  language.  There  is  also  an  account  of  the  periodic  style 
of  Livy  in  the  appendix.  We  think  the  plan  of  the  book  is 
good.  The  narratives  are  interesting  and  the  advantage  of 
having  the  text  and  the  English  to  be  turned  into  Latin  thus 
connected  will  be  apparent. 

The  Geometry  of  the  Circle  with  E.i;Tr.NsioNS  to 
Conic  Sections,  etc.,  by  W.  J.  McClelland,  M.  A.  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  London  and  New  York,  1891.  This  is  an  admirable 
book  in  nearly  every  point  of  view:  got  up  in  excellent  taste, 
as  evinced  in  style,  and  type,  and  diagrams:  and  the  publishers 
have  to  be  complimented  on  this  ground  as  well  as  the  author. 
The  more  important  matter  is  printed    iu   large  type:   the 
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examples,  which  are  numerous,  in  a  type  smaller,  but  yet  so 
distinct,  that    he    that    runs  may  read,   although  he   would 
probably  derive  little  instruction  or  comfort  from  his  current 
survey.     The  diagrams  are  distinct,  printed  with  great  care, 
and— though  there  are  perhaps  too  few   of   them— illustrate 
tlie  geometric  truths  under  consideration  in  the  most  perspicu- 
ous manner.     The  author  has  laid  the  methods  and  resources 
of    modern  geometry  and  the  writings  of  the  most  advanced 
geometrical  thinkers  under  copious  tribute;  and  has  produced 
a  work,  which,  allhough  reslriclud  in  its  professed  aim,  does 
in  fact  cover  a  much  wider  area  than  the  title  of  the   b(>ok 
seems  to  indicate.     We  had  already  formed  a  very  favorable 
opinion  of  Mr.    McC  lei  land's   faculty  for  the  exposition  of 
geometric  truths,   from  the  work  on  spherical  geometry  and 
trigonometry,  published   in    18'^6,   with   which   his  name  as 
joint  author  is  nssocialed.     The  prtsent  treatise  is,  however, 
as  we  think,  superior  to  the  one  of  five  years  ago.    This  treatise, 
nevertheless,  can  hardly  be  recommended  for  general  use  in 
our  schools  and    colleges.     It   begins  at  a  point  where  our 
ordinary  college  undergraduate  gladly  leaves  off.     The  book 
cannot  be  taken  up  for  profitable   study  before   a   competent 
acquaintance,    not    only    with  Euclid's  elements   (or     their 
equivalent)     has    been    obtained,    but    also     a   considerable 
familiarity  with  analytical   trigonometry,   conic  sections  and 
even  what   is  called  ••abridged   notation"  has  been  reached. 
It  is  thus  a  book  for  the  specially  mathematical  student:  but 
it  is  one  in    which   he   will   rejoice:  and    unless   he   is   very 
advanced   indeed,   will   find  some   new    ideas.      Like  most 
enthusiasts,  the  author  probably  underrates  the  difticulties  that 
present  themselves  to  a  student  who,  being  "  familiar  with 
the  fir.st  six  books  of  Euclid,  with  easy  deductions,  and  the 
elements  of   plane    trigor.omelry"   should   try   to  master  \he 
present  work.     In  this  statnient  of  his,  we,  in  the   kindliest 
spirit,  plead  to  be  allowed  to  differ  from  him.     To  the  average 
student,  whether  at  school  or  college,  who  has  fulfilled  such 
simple   rc(iuirements,   his   admirable  work   would   certainly 
present  stumbling-blocks   that   only  the  living    voice  of    a 
teacher  could  remove.     To  a  c/enha  it  is  not  so.     Newton  as  a 
boy  is  said  to  have  seen   intuitively   the  proofs  of  Euclid's 
propo8ition8,'on  reading  the  enunciations.    A'on  omnia pomnimHt 
omnet.     Under  the  heading   of  "  maximum  and  minimum"— 
to  take  an  example— ideas  are  suggested  «i  */<«•  to  the  mind, 
that  demands  far  more  than  Mr.   McClelland's  text  to  clarify 
them.    When  all  is  said,  both  of  pron  and  conn,  the  big  balance 
remains,  that  this  treatise  is  a  most  admirable  one,  perhaps  the 
best  on  the  subject  of  modern  geometry,   of  those  that  have 
hitherto  appeared  in  English:  and  wc  wish  and  only  hope  for 
the  day  when  it,  or  such  another,  could  1)C  fitly   introduced 
into  our  da-sses  in  academy   and  college.     Rut  even  now  we 
think   portions  of  it  might   fittingly  be  prescribed   for   such 
students  in  our  colleges  as  have  chosen  mathematics  as  a 
special  study. 

An  Engmbu  Obammar,  for  the  higher  grades  in  grammar 
schools,  adapted  from  "  Es-sentials  of  Engli.sh  Grammar,"  by 
Prof.  W.  1).  Whitney  of  Yale  University.  With  new  arrange 
meni  and  additional  exercises  l.y  Miss  Sara  E.  11.  Lockwood. 
Clolli,  2.-i;t  pp.,  price  80  els.  Publishers  (linn  iV  Co  .  Boston. 
Of  making  books  there  is  no  end,  and  this  may  be  truly  .said 
of  liooks  on  English  grammar,  buta  glance  at  the  contents  of 
this  work  shows  that  it  has  some  advantages  over  others  on 
the  same  subject.  It  is  practical,  and  combines  in  an  admirable 
manner  theory  with  abundant  exercis<"S  for  |)raclice  and  an 
excellent  topical  armngenienl. 


French  Fairy  Tales,  (Contode  Ftes.)  For  beginners  in 
French.  Paper,  pp.  147,  price  35  cts.;  publishers  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston.  This  little  volume  contains  eight  classic 
fairy  tales,  with  notes,  vocabulary;  excellent  for  beginners. 


A  STR.Aic.nT Road ToC.T-SAR.  for  beginners  in  Latin,  by  Geo. 
W.  Waite,  A.  M.,  superintendent  public  schools,  Oberiin,  O., 
and  George  H.  White,  A.  M.,  principal  Obediu  Preparatory 
Schools.  Cloth  ;  pp.  184,  with  English  and  Latin  vocabularies, 
price  |l.i25.  Publishers  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  The  object  of 
this  book  is  to  make  the  road  to  CiBsar  •'  as  direct  and  easy  as 
a  Roman  road."  The  authors  have  certainly  done  this. 
Beginning  with  an  abundance  of  easy  sentences,  they  then 
proceed  with  inUeelions,  pronunciation,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  rules  of  grammar  so  gradually  that  the  path  is 
delightful  as  well  as  easy.  Ca'sar  is  introduced  by  giving 
easy  sentences  from  his  commentaries,  and  proceeding  to  the 
more  difticult  passages. 

Poni.ic  Ledger  Almanac.  We  have  received  from  Geo. 
W.  Childs,  publisher  Philadelphia  Lalger,  the  23rd  annual  issue 
of  the  Ledger  Almanac,  an  astronomical  book  of  reference, 
and  treasury  of  useful  information,  published  free. 


Current  Periodicals. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February  has  for  its  first  article, 
Prof.  Lanciaui's  paper  on  The  Pageant  of  Rome  in  the  year 
17  B.  C.  It  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  public  games 
held  in  Rome.  >mder  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 
Other  excellent  papers  are  "  What  French  Girls   Study  "  and 

"Studies  in  Macbeth" The  Cmh/ry  for  February  hasatimoly 

article  on  that  prince  of  frauds,  the  Louisiana  Lottery,  in 
which  the  "  Degradation  of  a  State"  in  permitting  such  with- 
in its  borders  is  cleariy  shown St.  Aic/mlcui  for  February  is 

a  fine  number  in  which  young  people  will   revel,   on  account 

of  the  bright  stories  and  cleverly  executed  sketches The 

February  Wide  Airake  has  an  exceedingly  varied  table  of  con- 
tents. The  serial  story  "Jack  Brereton's  Three  Months 
Service"  is  a  fine  story  for  children.   Inculcating  lessons  of 

honor,  manliness,  and   devotion   to   duty In   the   Poptlar 

Scifnee  Monthly  for  Fet)ruary  there  are  some  striking  thoughts 
for  teachers  in  Mary  Ailing  Aber's  second  paper  on  "  An 
Exiicrimcnl  in  Education."  "The  Nationalization  of  Univer- 
sity Extension  "  is  another  timely  educational   article The 

numbers  of  y/ic  l.liing  .1//,  for  .Tanuary  28rd  iMid  ;tOth  contain. 
Children  and  Modern  Literature,  National;  Anurailhapura:  a 
I'reCliristian  City,  by  Gordon  Cumming;  In  the  Country  of 
the  Albigenses,  and  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Naturalist, 
Trmplr  H'lr;  William  Cobbelt,  and  In  Praise  of  Mops,  MacmiUan; 
More  Indian  Birds,  and  The  Coming  of  Summer,  Ixiugmanf. 
For  fifty  two  numlx'rs  of  sixty-four  large  pages  each  (or  more 
than  a, 300  pages  a  year)  the  subscription  price  vfS)  is  low; 
while  for  flO.M  the  publishers  offer  to  send  any  one  of  the 
American  |;4  00  monthlies  or  weeklies  with  the  Living  Age  for 
a  year,  both  postpaid.  I,ittell  A-  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  publish- 
ers  1\\K  Xf"' ICnglnnd  Miignzhir    for    Februarj-   has   for   its 

opening  article  "  Corot— His  Life  and  Work  "  and  the  charm- 
ing illustrations  that  accompany  it  are  worth  far  more  than 

the  price  of  the  magazine Oarden  and  Fnmt  for  January 

27th,  contains  as  its  leading  article  "  The  Beauty  of  Ever- 
greens in  Snow,''  an  admirable  piece  of  descriptive  writing 
that  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  lovers  of  winter  scenery. 
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."CALIGRAPH" 


Most  Rapid,  Durable  ;3  Practical  Typewriter 


WHERE  THE  "CALIGRAPH"  IS   USED  AND  TAUGHT. 


The  Business  College,  The  Business  College,  K.  H.  Whiston, 

Charlcttetown,  P.  E.  I.  St.  John,  N.  B.  Business  College,  Halifax. 

F.  H.  Frazee,  S.  G.  Snell,  Sackville  Academy, 

Business  College,  Halifax.  Business  College,  Windsor.  Sackville,  N.  B. 


W.  H.  Fry,  Official  Stenographer,  says :—  Mayor  Allen,  Fredericton,  says  ;— 

"Mv   choice   of    all    the   Typewriters    in   use   is    THE  ''The    CALIFRAPH    has    quite    tilled  all    my  expec- 

CAIiIGEAPH."  lations." 

Sheriff  Harding,  St.  John,  says :—  P.  W.  Snider,  Manager  C.  P.  R.  Telegraph  Co., 

"The  CALLIGRAPH  bought  from  you  has  given   full  "The   CALIGRAPH  has  given  us  the  best  of  satisfac- 

satisfactiou,  and  is  all  I  could  wish."  tion." 


TU:.«,     :^  THE    WRITING    MACHINE    IN    USE    IN  A  4,     ^\4.4.^,.,^ 

This     IS  THE    DEPARTMENTS  At     UttaWa, 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  SCHOOLS-Write  us  for  Catalogue. 


THE  CALIGRIIPH  AGENCY 


81  PrinceWm.  Street,  St.  John,  N.B. 
,  ARTHUR  p.  TIPPET  &  CO.,  Managers. 
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G-i2^isr  &  oo]yni=-A.isr"5r 


-INVITE  ATTENTION  TO- 


AlLEN  &  OEEENOUGH'S  LATIM  SEEIES. 

Grammar;  Caesar.  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in- 
troductions, notes,  vocabularies,  maps  and  illustrations;  Collar 
&  Uaniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  ^radical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

"There  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scop<;  which  geenis  to  me  so 
complete"  [as  the  A.  &.  Q.  Grainmar].  Professor  Tyrrell,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  ......  „ 

"  This  Grammar  is /aci7ej)ri7ic<7).'i  among  its  rivals."  Professor  D. 
Y.  Conistock,  Phillips  Andover  Academy.  Mass. 

•*  'The  B»*t?inner's  I.ntin  Book  appears  to  me  admirabo*  suited  for 
inti.idi»-iiii.'.voiini;  stu.lc-nis  to  that  difflcult  language."  Oscar  Browning, 
Kin;;-.si-on-l-.  iMini.n,!;;.-. 
GOODWIN  &  WHITE'S  GEEEK  SEEIES. 

Grammar,  Lessons.  Beginner's  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan  j 
of  Collar  &  Daniell's  IJeginner's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with 
vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  vociibulary. 

"  I  know  of  no  Greek  grammar  for  Englishsijeaking  studi-nt,s  that 
oomtiines  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form.  '  Professor  U'Ooge, 
Univei-sity  of  Michigan. 

The  .special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  it  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready;  retail 
prices,  respectively,  ^1.00  and  ij!l.20.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  llalifa.x  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  stock  constantly.     , 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 
Tlie  Conversotioo  Metliocl  io  Gerii^ioo, 

/.•;/   ri;<ll--F.SSliIi   l/illlMt    ROISKR   •nui    ALHX.    ^t.KA'l,    Snppm.iar  llnl,/,i.r  Srlim.ls. 

Price  $1.00.    Send  for  further  particulars  to  T.  C.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
PHYSICAL  DRILL,  FOR  USE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  four  parls.     With  Illustrations  systematized  .-iiid  iiiniii,;.'cil  jii  i-ii;lil   iiradcs  to  suit  all  classes,    by  81CUGT.-MA.IOU    I). 
BAILEY,  Military  Gymnastic  Instructor,  with  a  iinf.ice  by  ALKX.  .McKAY,  Supervisor  of  Halifax  Schools. 

FKiCE  ao  cEisrars- 


WENTWOETH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SEEIES. 

"The  most  popular  books  of  the  past  decade."  Arithmetics, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  not  less  than  200  colleges  and  3,000 
schools  which  use  the  Algebra.  Geometry,  Trigonometry  or  all  of  these; 
and  the  iMJoks  may  be  found  in  leading  institutions  in  Great  Britain, 
Turkey,  India,  China.  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

GAGE  &  WILLIAMS'  NATUBAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements  of  Physics  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  (Williams), 
Laboratory  Alanual  of  General  Chemistry.  (Williams). 

"I  have  not  only  examined  but  studied  the  Physical  Science,  and 
conside  r  it  superior  as  a  text  l>ook  to  any  other  1  hav'e  seen."  Principal 
DeBoer,  High  School,  Monlpelier.  Vt. 

"I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  AViiliams'  Cliemica. 
Science  in  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  t-'ollege,  Aljerdeenl 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  wliich  is  sent  free  on  application. 


lir.  John  Stewart,  of  Pi 
encourage  manly  sports  in 
the  way  this  has  been  eiirn 
it  Ik  BUliehrir  in  simplicity  ■ 


1.  wli.i  has  a  thorough  scientific  knowli-dge  of  the  benenis  of  physical  development,  and  who  has  done  so  much  to 
Mirltiine  Provinces.  writ<>s  about  Sergt. -Major  Baileys  book  as  follows;— "As  to  the  general  pliin  of  the  book,  and 
Mit    I  am  verj-  much  pleased.    I  have  compared  the  b.wk  with  other  maiumis  of  physical  drill,  and  in  my  judgment 

ricli.ins  and  in  valid  v  "f  e.vercises.     I  am  glad  to  see  the  dumb  bell  made  so  mudi  of." 


^G^^'^^oR  WINSOR  &  NEWTON'S  ARTISTS'   MATERIALS. 

The  trad.'  nw\  <r\„.,.U  sii|i|ili.Ml  at  Lowest  Whol,-s;il.-  Prices. 

M  VTIIKMATICAL  INSTKUMEXTS.  ENCI.NT.KKS- and  DUAriMlTMKNS-  Sll'PLIES  OF  EVKHY  KIND. 
MAI'S,  (JLOBES,  CHARTS,  SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  TEXT  BOOKS  and  REQUISITES. 
tSTA  large  slock  of  above  kept  in  stock.    Correspondenc.'  for  foriber  iMfuriiiaIi..ri  ..r  for  prices  and  discmnts  solicited. 

T.     C.     JLLXjEIST    &    CO., 


iifactiiring  Stationer; 


1S4  Granville  Street,   HALIFAX  .    N.  S. 


MAGIC  LANTERN    FOR   SALE 

Oneof  Mc.MliKtiT'smake,  Fin.- lenses,  ('an 
1m-  adjust.-d  to  show  a  niclure  fr..ni  :)  !■.  »>  f.-.'t 
in  diamitiT.  SupiillHil  with  improved  aigand 
bunii-rforoil.  Also nlioul  nfly  fine  views  for 
Illustrating  lectunson  Astronomy.  imlu.linL-  .1 
set  of  10  nia(;nlfle''nt  'rnckwork"  views  wlii.  h 
alone  cost  ji-ld.  Also  a  nnmtier  of  misci-lliin.' 
ous  views,  large  screen  and  everj-thing  com- 
pli'tc.  Win  be  sold  low.  Addrws  for  particu- 
lam,    Mr.  8..  Box  5at,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 


THE 


T.  O'BRIEN  &  CO., 
BOOKSELLERS,  STATIONERS 

NEWSDEALERS, 
82  GERMAIN  STREET,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

Diir  Nrw  Slon-  is  niiuh  larg'M-  than  the  one 
ociupiiil  by  us  for  so  many  yearn  on  King 
Kt  n'Ct .  and  is  oppoMlte  the  ofllcu  of  the  St.  John 
Bchooi  TrimleeB. 


»»^*  + 


yv-tt.' 


mlialRsrayinO. 


EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

IS  THE- 

ONLY  EDUCATIONAL  PAPER  PUBLISHED  IN 
THE  ATLANTIC  PROVINCES. 

Siil)S(M"iptioii  Price  $1.00 


FOR   12  NUMBERS. 


C^"  IT    IS    IMPROVING     EACH     ISSUE  !..i£J 
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IF    YOU    WANT    TO    SAVE    MONEY 

WRITE     FOR    SAMPLES    AND     PRICES 

OK 

ENVELOPES,  NOTE   PAPER   AND   FOOLSCAP, 


ALFRED  MORRISEY 


104  KING  STREET. 


street,  St   John,  N.  B. 


The  KlndergarteB  Hasazine  grives  to 
primary  teachers  practical  helps:  "Typical  Pri- 
mary Lessons,  "  Sarah  E.  Griswold.  Cook  Co., 
Normal :  "Color  andForm"  Josephine  C.T-ncke ; 
"Science  Lessons,"  Edw.  G.  Howe;  and  other 
articles  by  best  writers,  adaptincr  kindergarten 
methods  to  primary  work.  One  year,  $1.50; 
3  months'  trial,  30  cents. 
Kindergarten  Pub. Co,  277  Madison  St.. Chicago- 


atsight.usethe  "INTP.KLIKEAK 
CLl!«!sIt'!i."  Sample  pages  and  Catalogue  of 
School  Books,  free.  C.  DeSILVER  &  SON'S 
Pubs.,  Phila  .  Pa.  Address  all  orders,  wholesale 
or  retail,  to  The  RAKER  *  TAYLOK  Co., 
740  Broadway,  N.  T. 


^©yal   Hotel, 

T.  F.  RAYMOND, 

PROPRIETOR. 

KING  STREET, ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


HARDWOOD  SCHOOL  DESKS  &  SEATS 

Double,  S3-00  Each- 
SETTEES,  DESKS  and  CHAIRS 

For  Schools  or   Public  Halls. 
C.  E.  BURNHAM  &  SON,     -    -    -    ST,  JOHN,  N.  B. 

BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


belleville,  oxt. 
Twenty-Third  Year. 

W.  B.  Robinson,  (  ,,  .     .     , 

J.  W.  Johnson,  F  C  A.  (  i^'i'^C'Pals- 

JT7HIS  Institution  is  the  most  widely  attended 
1     Business  College  in  America. 


ONTARIO 


TPflPMPRQ  ^^*^°  ^^^  graduates  of 
1  LrVOri  CIaO  the  CoUege  are  con 
stantly  in  demand  in  Canadian  and  American 
Colleges;  and  in  offices  tbey  soon  become 
the  maaa^er.-. 

For  circulai's,  address 

ROBINSON  &  JOHNSON, 

Bell.rille,  Out 

All  the  Jlaritime  Prov.nces  are  constantly 
represented  in  the  attendance. 

$65  to  !$250  A  MONTh7 

Can  be  made  working  for 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  Illustrated 

Only  authentic  and  i.fflcial  organ  of  the 
great  fair.  Can  wc.rk  at  home  or  travel. 
Enclose  stamp  for  saiui.le  copy  and  full  par- 
ticulars. 

JAMES  B.CAMPBELL,  Editor, 

218  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Jewelry,  Watches,  Clocks  &  Platedware, 

A.  &  J.  HAY,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


FRANCIS  &  VAUGHAN, 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

Boot  &  Shoe  Mannfactnrers, 

m  King  Street,  North  Side, 

Sai>t  John,  N.  B. 
Fine  Boots  &  Shoes  a  Specialty. 


CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 

RE-AGENTS 

Supplied  to  Teachers  and  Schools  on  favor- 
able terms,  bv 

BROWN  &  WEBB, 

Physical  and  other  Apparatus  Imported  to  Order, 


pLAGS  FOR 

^     School  Buildings. 

Dominion,  British  and  Saint  George 
Ensigns 

AN  D 

UNION  and  FORT  JACKS, 


Flags  witli  Special  Designs  Made  to  Order 

North  Market  Wharf,     -     St.  John,  N.  B 

QfUnni  Books,  Slates,  Pencils,  Station- 
VUnUUL  cry,  and  School  Requisites  at 
Low  Prices.  Best  Discounts  on  all  goods  to 
teaehei-s.  Fancy  Goods,  Toys,  Dolls  in  great 
variety.  Room  Paper  from  5c.  a  roll  up.  Gem 
Bank,  the  great  money  saver.  Bibles.  Prayer 
Books  and  Religious  Books.  All  goods  at  low- 
est possible  prices.  C'aU  or  send  to  WATSON 
&  CO.,  corner  Charlotte  and  Union  Streets 
St.  John,  N.  B. 


The  Calendar  for   the   Session   of   1891-2  contains  information   respecting  conditions  of  Entrance,  Course  of  Study 
Degrees,  etc.,  in  the  several  Faculties  and  Departments  of  the  University,  as  follows;— 
FACULTY  OF  ARTS— (Opening  September  Utb    1S91  ) 
DONALDA  SPECIAL  COURSE  FOR  WOMEN-(Scptember  14lh  ) 
FACULTY   OF    APPLIED    SCIENCE  —  Civil    Engineering,     Mechanical    Engineering, 

Mining  Engineering,  Ekctrical  Engineering  and  Practical  Chemistry— (September  15). 
FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE— (October  1st). 
FACULTY  OF  LAW— (September  7lh). 
FACULTY    OF    COMPARATIVE    MEDICINE    AND    VETERINARY    SCIENCE - 

(October  1st). 
McGILL  NORMAL  SCHOOL— (September  1st). 
COPIES  OF  THE  CALEXDAR  MAY  BE  OBTAf.XEn  OX  APPLICATION  TO  THE  UNDERSIGNED. 


(Address  McOiU  College. ) 


J.  W.  BRAKENRIDGE,  B.C.L,  Act'^  Secretary. 


UCA    T ZONAL  KEVIEW. 


Carpet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department 

We  call  the  attention  of  h11  to  our  very  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  above  Goods  at 
ALL    SEASONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

Our  large  warerooms  and  the  exceptional  facilities  we  have  for  Imj'ing  and  selling  immense  <iuautities,  enable  us  alwaj's  to  offer 

-<^    "Vex-^T-    Lax-ge    Seleot:±o3=L 

in  any  of  the  following  lines: 

Brussels,  Wool,  Tapestry  and  Hemp  Carpets.  Stair  Carpets  and  Stjiir  Linens.  Linen  Squares,  Wool  Squares.  Kensington 
Sijuares,  Stair  Oil  Cloths,  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  Linoleums,  Stair  Hods.  Cornice  Poles,  Curtain  Fasteners  of  all  kinds.  Curtains 
in  Lace.  Wool,  Rep,  Silk.  Furniture  Coverings  in  Cretonne,  Plush,  Damask.  Hep,  Silk.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  Comfort- 
ables, Eider  Down  Quills.  Table  Covers,  Piano  Covers.  Table  Napery,  Napkins,  D'Oyleys  Tray  Cloths,  Table  Covers, 
Towels,  &c.,  &c.— everything,  in  fact,  comprised  in  the  words  General  House  Furnishings  as  ai>plied  to  Dry  Goods. 

MANCHESTER,   ROBERTSON  &   ALLISON. 


27  &  29   KING  STREET, 


SAINT  JOHN,  N.  B. 


W.  ROBRRT  MAY 


UlAIITCn  *^'^'  Books.  Maps  or  Manu- 
ff  Mn  I  CU  Rcrints,  l•^•IatinKt^^NewB^uu8- 
'.^  1.  k  it-i  history  and geopTPapIiy,  the  olderthe 
hftttT;  c»rfi|(l  pictures showintj any ))lace In N. 
B.  any  iitTson  naviiiff  such,  ana  willing  to  dis- 
pose of  them,  will  hear  of  s(imething  to  his  adv- 
antage by  sending  a  (Ie«cription  of  fchem  to 
W.  F.  G..  care  I'Mucational  Review,  St.  John, 
N.  B. 


JAMES  S.  MAY  &  SON, 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

,"»«  Piiiu;i-  Will.  St. 
P.  0.  BOX  SOS. 
ST.  JOHN,     -     -    ■ 


Masury's  Artist's  Tubes, 

have  biNMi    piwiil    to    I f    EXt'KLLENT 

QU.MJTY,    Tli.-v    iimv   li.-   |mi-.li,uie<l  nl 

EDWARD  A.  EVERETT'S, 

90  KING  STREET,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

Ill  ci>m|iiiriiiK  till'  nUf  ul  llie-  ulWf.s  Willi 
uther  ^(XKi  make»  they  will  Ih*  found  to  l>e  the 
cheapest  reliable  <  )il  Colours  in  the  market. 


Scientific  Amerloau 
Ai,er.cy  for 


CAVEATS. 
TRADE    MARKS, 
lESICN    PATENTS 
COPYRIGHTS,  etc. 

For  liiforrnatlon  anil  fr»-c  ItivmlK'Ol;  writo  to 

>nXN  &  CO.,  Sll  UlloUiWAV.  Niw  VoiiK. 
01dc.*'t  biircnu  for  HccurtnK  iwtontj.  In  America, 
J^'eiT  psitent  taken  out  by  un  Is  broimlit  l>eforo 
the  puollc  by  a  notice  ptven  free  of  cburKC  In  the 

f  cictttific  J^mcric»itt 

V  frWntiflr  p.ippr  in  tho 


c* 


jATcoi't  rlrniilHttitn  of  niiv  t 

w,.rl(l.      Splendiillv   lllu»lr:i 

iimn  Khntild  be  without   II.    Wopklv,  * 

'ear;  »1.50  six  niombs.    Alldre.-s  MlIX. 

VDUSaciu,  361  Broad vay.  Now  York. 


EDIMJATIOXAL    INSTITUTIONS   AT  WOLFVILLE,   N.  S. 


Acadia   CoUegu. 

UEV.  A.  W.  SAWYER,  D.D..    I'lajflDKNT, 

A  four  yearn'  c«»ur>k?.  leodlnf;  lo  the  U.  A. 
degree.  Options  are  peniiitt^-d  Itetween  (Jrck 
and  Fii'Midi  and  (Icrmnn;  nlHo  between  tho 
higher  inalheinntictt  and  lalniratory  work  In 
practical  chemlHtr)'.  FtrHt-el'V'*H  Hcooinnioda- 
tlonj*  for  boarding.  .\  g>'iniia<iiiim  for  the 
atudenld.      C.'harites  of  all   kin<lH   mo<liTale. 

Next  Term  opens  September  25. 

\pply  lo  the  Pre.sid'iit. 


Horton  Collegiate  Academy. 

I.  11  OAKE.S.  M.A.,  Pbiscipau 

111  thiH  Hchool  ther,'  are  two  couniea  — the 
Alatrlciilatlon.  u>  pn*pare students  f'lr college; 
and  the  Ooiieral.  to  prepan-  .voiing  ini-n  for 
the  CliiSH  H   Examinalions  and  for  biltlii.s.H 


life.    Til.- 


-.lin^'l 


ill    Im- 


>lal.' 


abi>ut  nriy   I 

ilniniHliiit,.  I'are  of  tlie  I'rinripiil.     N'n 

eX|sMi.u'»  for  the  year,  almiit  Jlio. 

Next  Term  opens  Soptombor  3. 
Winter  Term  January  7,  1801. 

Apply  lo  the  I'riiici|ial. 


Acadia  Seminary. 

MISS  M.  E.  GRAVES,  Phincipai. 

This  Seminary  aims  Ut  pnivide.  at  a  moder 
ats  ixpeiise.  exiell.'nl  ailvaniage.s  for  young 


bull. 


Till 


th.ClasMloal:  I  he  1 

Tl .iirse  in    iiius 

l'*lli..roiigli.  In  Dr 
lion  is  given  to  tlii- 
Hlilllife.     Instnii'lM 


.■■lie.v 


I'hargi. 


if  study  — 

ry;  aii<l  the  Musical, 
.triinii-nlal  or  Vocal, 
iitid  Painting,  alien- 
of  niiHlets,  easts  and 
Kloeulion  and  Gym- 


Noxt  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term,  January  7,  1891. 

Apply  to  the  I'rlncipal. 
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BEAR  US  IN  MIND 

We  are  now  placing  our  orders  for  Spring  and 
Summer  Goods  and  will  have  the  finest  selection 
ever  imported  by  us.  It's  rather  early  to  talk 
Spring  stuffs,  but  from  1st  to  10th  March  finds 
the  bulk  of  our  new  Prints,  Sateens  and  Wool 
Dress  Materials  in,  so  there  are  really  only  two 
mouths  to  look  ahead. 

Our   sample   system  will    be  more   complete 
than  ever. 

DANIEL  &  ROBERTSON. 

London  House,  Retail,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Cor.  Charlotte  and  Union  Sts. 


To  Every  Teacher 

Who  will,  during  thi.-;  ni.mtli. inly  senil  ns  the  names  and  post 
office  addresses  of  2t>  families  (lilcely  to  appreciate  a  sample  copy 
of  Progkess  and  to  subscribe  for  the  same)  and  %\:X>  in  ca.sh,  we 
will  send  Progress  for  six  months  and  the  10  following  books, 


EAST  LYNNE, 

By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

JANE  EYEE, 

By  Charlotte  Bronte. 

VANITY  FAIR, 

By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

ADAH  BEDE, 

By  George  Eliot 

THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE 

By  Wiikie  Collins. 


LADY  AUDLEY  S  SECRET, 

Hy  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN 

By  Miss  Malock, 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII, 

By  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton. 

THE  THREE  GUARDSMEN, 

By  Alexander  Dumas. 

PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE 

By  Charles  Reade. 


NAMES  AND  CASH 

are  what  we  want,  one  is  as  important  as  the  other.  This  is  the 
greatest  offer  we  have  ever  made.  The  books  are  handsomely 
bound  in  paper  and  you  cannot  get  them  from  any  book  store 
forle-ssthanaior  Mcentscach.  We  make  the  offer  in  order  to 
Ret  the  names  of  people  who  would  probably  like  to  take  Phogress. 
We  place  faith  in  your  judgment  and  rely  upon  you  to  choose 
the  names  with  care,  avoiding  all  those  who  get  the  paper  now. 
We  are  also  anxious  to  test  the  value  of  an  advert  isement  in  this 
journal. 

EDWARD  S.  CARTER,   Publisher 

N.  B.  If  you  want  the  books  sent  hy  mail  send  14  cents  in  stamps  or 

make  your  post  ofHce  order  Sl.-W.    B.v  the  way.  we  still  have  that  great 

bargain,  Allen's  reprint  of  Webster's  Dictionary.  for$1.95  or  rather  with 

Pbooress  tor  one  year  for  $3.95,— the  paper  must  go  with  the  book. 
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Estey  &  Co.  (p  226)  The  Klip  (p.  226). 


Subscribers  should  promptly  notify  the  REVIEW  of  change  o/addi  ess 
Communicatinns/rom  Xew  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island  should 
be  addressed  EDUCATIOXAL  REVIEW,  St.  John:  from  Hova  Scotia 
and  Newfoundland  to  W.  T.  Kennedy,  Halifax. 


The  report  of  Dr.  Inch,  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  New  Brunswick,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  1891.  is  at  hand.  The  whole  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was  68,993,  an  increase 
of  469  over  the  previous  year.  St.  John  County  made 
the  highest  per  centage  of  attendance,  and  among  the 
incorporated  towns  St.  Stephen  made  the  highest 
average  for  the  year,  though  surpassed  by  Woodstock 
during  the  second  term.  The  total  amount  expended 
for  education  was  1419,546.75,  or  an  average  cost  per 
pupil  of  .16.08.  There  was  an  increase  of  $24.11  on 
the  average  salary  of  first  class  male  teachers;  a  small 
decrease  on  second  and  third  male  and  first  class 
female,  and  a  slight  increase  on  second  and  third 
cIhss  female  teachers' salaries.  There  were  forty-nine 
superior  schools  in  operation  the  first  term  and  forty- 
six  the  second  term,  and  there  were  thirteen  grammar 
schools  in  operation  during  the  year.  More  advanced 
work  was  done  in  the  superior  schools  than  in  a 
majority  of  the  grammar  schools.  "These  facts," 
the  report  states,  "  indicate  unmistakably  the  qeoeg-. 
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sity  of  a  re  organization  of  the  grammar  and  high  | 
schools  of  the  province  so  that  results  may  be  obtained 
more  commensurate  with  the  expenditure,  and  that 
the  common  schools,  high  schools,  the  grammar 
schools  and  the  university  may  be  so  articulated  as  to 
become  a  constant  source  of  strength  and  growth  to 
each  of  the  others."  A  change  is  suggested  in  the 
law  relating  to  grammar  schools,  viz.:  that  a  standard 
be  fixed  both  in  regard  to  equipment  and  the  number 
of  advanced  pupils,  falling  below  which  a  school 
would  cease  to  rank  as  a  grammar  school. 

Mr.  Montague  Chamberlain,  formerly  of  St. 
John,  and  now  assistant  secretary  of  H  arvard  Univer- 
sity, has  published  a  popular  hand-book  of  the 
Ornithology  of  the  I'nited  States  and  Canada,  based 
on  Nuttall's  Manual.  The  work,  which  is  published 
in  two  volumes,  consisting  of  nearly  1,000  pages, 
with  admirable  pictorial  illustrations,  is  a  monument 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  industry  as  a  naturalist. 

Mr.  William  Tyng  Raymond,  of  Hampton,  a 
graduate  of  the  U.  N.  B.,  class  of  1883,  formerly  of 
the  Sunbury  County  Grammar  school,  and  later  a 
student  and  scholar  in  classics  at  Harvard,  has  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  professor  of  classics  at  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Cortland,  New  York,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  February  15th.  We  congra- 
tulate Mr.  Raymond  upon  his  appointment  to  this 
most  desirable  position,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
consider  that  the  school  is  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  so  thorough  a  classical  scholar  and  so  com- 
petent and  experienced  a  teacher. 

The  Harvard  Summer  School  of  Botany  will  open 
at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge,  June  30th,  and 
close  on  August  3rd.  A  course  in  phanerogamic 
botany  will  be  given  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Ganong,  assisted 
by  Mr.  G.  J.  I'ierce,  and  a  course  in  cryptogamic  hotany 
will  be  given,  covering  the  same  time,  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Sey- 
mour, at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Camliridge. 

A  COURSE  of  twelve  lectures  on  botany,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mt.  Allison  extension  schemes,  has  been 
opened  in  Charlottetown.  The  lecturer,  Mr.  Francis 
Bain,  has  done  much  to  make  known  the  natural 
history,  especially  the  botany,  of  I'rince  Edward 
Island,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  course  of  lectures  will 
do  much  to  popularize  the  subject  in  Charlottetown. 

The  serious  illness  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Hayes,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  St.  .John,  has  called  forth  a 
general  expression  of  regret  from  all  chis.'^es  of 
citizens.  Mr.  Hayes  had  a  severe  attack  of  la  grippe 
some  months  ago  which  was  followed  by  pleurisy 
about  a  week  since,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  has 


suffered  acutely.  The  Board  of  Trustees  granted  him 
a  fortnight's  leave  of  absence  in  January,  but  he  re- 
mained at  his  post,  although  not  fully  able  to  attend 
to  his  duties.  Mr.  Hayes  has  devoted  himself  earnestly 
to  his  work  since  his  appointment,  attending  to  the 
minutest  details  with  a  faithfulness  that  secured  for 
him  the  esteem  of  the  trustees  and  teachers  of  St. 
John.  His  recent  severe  attack,  which  was  probably 
brought  on  by  the  heavy  strain  upon  him  in  attend- 
ing to  his  duties  when  he  required  rest,  has  created 
very  general  sympathy  for  him. 

CANADIAN  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  a.ssociation  was  organized  at  Toronto  in  July, 
1891,  by  Canadian  teachers  in  attendance  at  the 
National  Educational  Association.  A  provisional 
executive  committee  was  formed,  with  Hon.  G.  W. 
Ross,  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  as  President, 
the  Superintendents  of  Education  in  the  several 
provinces  as  Vice-presidents,  Rev.  E.  I.  Hexford,  of 
Montreal,  as  Secretary,  and  E.  W.  Arthy,  .Montreal, 
as  Treasurer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive,  held  in  Montreal  on 
the  36th  of  .January  last,  it  was  decided  that  the  first 
meeting  of  the  association  should  be  held  in  Montreal 
the  first  week  in  Julv,  extending  over  four  days 
(July  5th  to  Sth).  'J'he  following  is  the  general  pro- 
gramme def;ided  upon:  (1)  That  the  first  day  should 
be  occupii  d  with  a  meeting  of  wekonie  in  the  after- 
noon, and  a  conversazione  in  the  evening.  (2)  That 
the  remaining  days  should  be  occupied  with  (a) 
general  moniing  "  meetings  (0-12);  (b)  afternoon 
meeting.s  in  sections  (2-4);  (c)  evening  public  meet- 
ings of  a  more  popular  character  (8  10).  (3)  That 
the  associa  ion  should  be  organized  for  its  first  meet- 
ing in  five  section.s.  namely,  (1)  Kimlergarten,  (2) 
I'ublic  School,  (3)  IJigh  Scliool.  (4)  .Normal  Training 
and  Inspection,  (5)  University.  (4)'  That  there 
should  be  a  scholastic  exhibit  in  connection  with 
the  meeting  of  the  association,  including  specimens 
of  school  work,  school  apjiliaiices.  text-books,  etc. 

Local  committees  have  been  organized  in  .Viontreal 
to  make  pri'iiarations  for  the  meeting,  which  will 
form  the  educational  feature  of  the  celebration  of  the 
2511th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  that  city. 

The  ^l^tional  Kducational  A.ssociation  of  the  United 
States  meets  at  Sur.itoga  during  the  second  week  in 
,lulv,  giving  ami'le  opportunity  to  attend  both  meet- 
ings and  enjoy  tlie  scenery  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Lake 
Chainplain  Hud  adjacent  mountain  and  the  Hudson 
River — a  grand  programme. 

The  Canadian  managers  of  the  Nitional  P'duca- 
tional  .Xssociation  include  Supt.  Inch,  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, ^Supt.  A.  H.  Mackay.  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
fSupt.  1).  J.  Mclicod.  of  P.  E.  Island. 

The  formation  of  a  Canadian  Educational  A.ssocia- 
tion has  been  advocated  by  the  Kevikw,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoi)ed  that  the  first  liiecting  will  exert  such  an 
influence  aa  will  make  the  aasociatiou  permanent. 
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GRANTS  FOR  EDUCATIOK. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  nay  it  should  be  confidently  ex- 
pected, that  whatever  may  be  the  need  of  larger  reven- 
ue in  New  Brunswick,  there  will  be  no  further 
interference  with  the  amount  devoted  at  i:)resent  to 
education.  That  the  common  schools  are  by  far  the 
most  important  charge  of  the  Local  Legislature  no 
intelligent  person  will  dispute.  Any  interference  with 
their  revenues  cannot  fail  to  cripple  them  accordingly. 
It  may  be  argued  that  fkifi  Province  gives  more  OTthat 
Province  gives  less  toward  the  support  of  its  schools, 
but  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  people  of  I^ew 
Brunswick  to  receive  stated  amounts  in  aid  of  edu- 
cation and  any  curtailment  would  be  a  most  unpopu- 
lar measure.  Can  it  be  expected  that  railroad  after 
railroad  can  be  subsidized  and  permanent  and  expen- 
sive highway  bridges  be  built,  and  the  grants  to  the 
roads  remain  unimpared?  If  a  few  colleges  had  been 
endow-ed,  or  the  high  school  grants  been  largely  in- 
creased, the  common  schools  might  be  exjiected  to 
share  the  expense,  if  the  needs  of  the  revenue  required 
it.  There  has  been  no  increase,  save  the  natural  one, 
which  has  been  small  for  some  time,  in  the  expenses 
of  the  school  service.  There  has  been  an  increase  in 
nearly  all  the  other  departments. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  Charloltetown  Patriot  makes  the  following 
comparison  between  the  grants  to  education  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

'"Let  us  Srst  note  New  Brunswick's  government  grant  for 
education.  For  teachers'  and  inspectors'  salaries,  school 
libraries,  and  $8,844  for  the  provincial  University,  her  ex- 
penditures for  education  amounted  to  only  forty-three 
cents  per  head  of  tha  jjopulation.  Ours  in  the  same  year 
was  $113,630,  or§l  04  per  head  of  the  population. 

Do  the  people  of  New  Brunswick  therefore  pay  less  for 
education  than  Islanders?  By  no  means.  Here  is  what 
was  given  from  three  sources  of  support  for  paying  New 
Brunswick  teachers'  salaries  in  1890.  Provincial  $137,410. 
County  Fund,  $94,504.  District  assessment,  $183,636. 
Total  $415,550. 

This  sum  amounts  to  $1.29  cents  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion of  New  Brunswick.  In  1890  our  Government  paid 
toward  teachers'  salaries  $90,756  and  the  districts  paid  in 
supplements  only  $9,348.  This  makes  a  total  of  $100,104  for 
teachers' salaries,  or  only  ninety-onecents  per  head  of  our  total 
population.  We  therefore  pay  thirty  eight  cents  per  head  of 
our  population  less  to  teachers  than  they  do  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. But  our  Government  pays  eighty-three  cents  per 
head  of  this  amount,  while  the  people  in  the  districts,  on  an 
average,  pay  only  eight  cents  per  head  for  teacher's  salaries,  in 
comparison  to  about  eighty-seven  cents  per  head  paid  direct- 
ly by  the  people  of  that  Province.  If  the  Island  Govern- 
ment only  paid  the  same  rate  for  education  per  head  as  the 
New  Brunswick  Government,  their  expenditure  under  this 
head  would  only  be  $52  000,  instead  of  $113,000.  Such  a 
reduction  in  the  vote  for  education  would  leave  our  Gov- 
ernment without  a  dehcit,  but  we  could  not  advise  such  a 
course." 


THE  BATHURST  SCHOOL  TROUBLE. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the 
Rathurst  schools  of  late  by  reason  of  correspondence 
in  the  papers  relating  to  them.  The  grounds  of 
complaint  seem  to  be  that  the  trustees  of  Bathurst 
have  engaged  some  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools;  that  they  have  placed  in  charge 
of  the  primary  department  of  the  Protestant  (so  called) 
school  an  inefficient  teacher,  inasmuch  as  she  has 
only  had  a  short  term's  training  at  the  Normal  School; 
that  more  teachers  are  employed  than  there  is  any 
necessity  for.  Exception  is  also  taken  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  sisters  are  licensed,  they  not  being 
required  to  attend  the  Normal  School. 

In  employing  sisters  to  teach,  the  trustees  have  only 
done  what  many  boards  of  trustees  throughout  the 
province  have  done  with  satisfactory  results.  Since 
1874  members  of  any  religious  order  who  make  teach- 
ing a  life  work  as  the  Sisters  of  Charity  do,  have  been 
permitted  to  undergo  examination  for  license  with- 
out actual  attendance  at  the  Normal  School.  The 
schools  taught  by  the  Sisters  receive  no  religious 
instruction  during  school  hours,  follow  the  same 
course  of  instruction  as  other  schools,  and  like  them 
are  subject  to  goverment  inspection. 

The  trustees  of  Bathurst  seem  to  have  acted  in 
some  respects  in  an  arbitrary  and  imj)olitic  manner. 
It  is  quite  within  their  rights  to  employ  sisters  to 
teach,  but  it  certainly  is  not  fair  to  the  ratepayers  to 
employ  more  teachers  than  are  necessary.  They  also 
have  discharged  a  teacher  who  gave  satisfaction,  to 
make  room  for  a  cheaper  teacher  and  one  licensed 
with  the  implied  intention  of  teaching  in  poor 
districts.  The  spirit  of  the  school  law  is  that  no 
teacher  should  be  employed  who  is  not  suitable  to  the 
needs  of  a  district,  and  the  trustees  should  be  notified 
accordingly,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  teacher  in 
question  is  not  competent. 

The  whole  question  seems  rather  of  local  than 
provincial  significance. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

Have  your  agreement  sealed.  It  is  proper  and 
business-like  and  implies  no  want  of  faith  in  either 
party.  Some  teachers  and  some  trustees  are  very  lax 
in  the  matter  of  agreements,  and  difficulty  has  been 
caused  in  consequence.  Do  not  make  an  agreement 
in  any  other  than  the  prescribed  form.  Above  all 
things  beware  of  engaging  by  the  month,  as  by  so  doing 
you  are  making  the  trustees  a  present  of  the  holidays 
which  the  law  allows  you.  When  your  agreement  is 
by  the  term,  of  which  perhaps  you  have  only  taught 
four  months,  do  not  accept  two-thirds  of  a  term's  pay, 
but  reckon  it  in  the  same  way  as  your  government 
money  is  computed.     The  law  will  allow  you  this. 
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"Where  a  teacher  engages  for  a  fixed  sum  in  a  "  poor 
district,"  she  is  entitled  to  the  additional  government 
aid  coming  to  her  in  consequence  of  the  district  being 
"poor."  But  teachers  should  not  take  advantage  of 
any  want  of  knowledge  of  the  trustees  regarding  this. 
There  should  be  a  fair  understanding  all  around 
regarding  this.  The  poor  allowance  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  district,  not  of  the  teacher. 


It  has  been  noted  before  in  the  Review,  but  it  is 
not  generally  understood,  that  "poor  districts'' 
employing  local  licensed  teachers  do  not  receive  any 
poor  allowance.  This  provision  is  a  very  fair  one  to 
the  licensed  teacliers,  and  will  tend  to  discourage  the 
employment  of  untrained  teachers. 


Carry  out  your  course  of  instruction  as  far  as 
possible  in  its  entirety.  It  is  your  great  safeguard 
against  the  demands  of  ignorant  ratepayers.  Do  not 
let  winter  pupils  come  to  school  to  dawdle  over  the 
three  r's,  and  thus  waste  one  half  their  time.  They 
will  know  just  as  much  of  the  three  r's  in  the  spring, 
if  they  study  such  subjects  as  history,  geography  and 
grammar.  They  are  not  now  luxuries  but 
necessaries. 

A  slight  girl  is  not  supposed  to  administer  corporal 
punishment  to  unruly  big  boys  who  attend  school  in 
the  winter.  If  they  behave  like  rowdies,  they  should 
be  treated  as  such,  and  shown  the  door  for  the  trustees 
to  deal  with.  If  the  trustees  refuse  to  act,  report  the 
matter  to  the  inspector. 


A  USEFUL  LINE  IN  POETEY. 

Every  student  of  nouns,  pronouns  and  verbs  knows  the 
necessity  of  transposing  language  for  tbe  sake  of  iiscertaiDing 
its  grammatical  constrviclion.  The  following  shows  twenty- 
seven  different  readings  of  one  of  Gray's  well-known  poetical 
lines,  yet  the  sense  is  not  affected  : 

The  wear)-  ploiiglinmn  plcxiB  his  licnnownnl  wny. 

Tlio  ploiiKliiiinn,  weary,  plods  his  lionii-wttixi  way. 

His  homeward  way  tlie  weao'  pl"UKhumn  p1<mIs. 

His  hoinewanl  way  thi-  plnuftliman  wi-ao'  plinls. 

Tlir  weai->-  ploughman  homeward  plrels  his  nay. 

Tlie  ploUKhman,  wcao'.  homewanl  phxls  his  way. 

His  wny  the  wear)-  ploughman  homeward  plods. 

The  ploUKliman,  homeward,  plods  his  weary  way. 

HI-  way.  the  plouRhman,  homeward,  weary  pitxis. 

His  homeward  w>'ary  way  the  plouKhroan  plods. 

Wi-ary,  the  piou>:hman  homeward  plods  his  way. 

Wear)',  the  ploiit-hiiian  pl.ds  his  homeward  way. 

Iliimewanl.  his  way  the  weary  ploiifrhman  plo<ls. 

Homewanl.  his  wny  the  plouRlmian  weary,  plods. 

Homeward.  Ills  weary  way,  the  ploiiRhniaii  plods. 

Tlie  ploiiKhman,  wearj-,  liomeward  plixis  his  wAy. 

Tlie  ploughman,  homeward  weary  plods  his  way. 

His  wcory  way,  the  ploughman  homeward  plods. 


His  weary  way,  the  homeward  ploughman  plods. 
His  way,  the  ploughman,  weary  homeward  plods. 
Homeward,  the  ploughman  plods  his  weary  way. 
Homeward,  the  weary  ploughman  plods  his  way. 
The  ploughman,  weary,  his  way  homeward  plods. 
The  ploughman  plods  his  homeward  weary  way. 
The  ploughman  plods  his  wear)-  homeward  way. 
Weary,  the  ploughman  his  way  nomeward  plods. 
Weary,  his  homeward  way  the  ploughman  plods. 

—Troy  Times. 

The  above  item  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the 
newspapers  lately  and  has  been  credited  to  the  Troy 
Times. 

We  cut  it  out  and  gave  it  to  our  devil,  who  is  a  re- 
markably intelligent  and  thoughtful  lad  for  his  years, 
and  told  him  to  take  it  home  and  study  it.  He  came 
back  next  morning  and  said  the  Tray  Tivies  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  noble  profession  of  journalism.  We 
asked  him  to  explain.  He  did.  He  first  pointed  out 
that  the  twenty-seven  were  not  twenty-seven  at  all, 
but  only  twenty-six,  as  two  of  them  were  exactly 
alike;  and  then  he  handed  us  a  roll  of  manuscript 
containing  the  genuine  twenty-six  and  226  more. 
He  looked  as  if  he  expected  us  to  print  the  whole  lot, 
but  we  can't  do  that  this  month.  We  have  read  them 
all,  however,  and  every  one  of  them  satisfies  the  test 
of  not  affecting  the  sense.  It  was  this  that  so  riled 
the  devil— to  have  the  Troy  Times  parading  a  pitiful 
twenty-six  (and  calling  them  twenty-seven)  as  a  great 
literary  achievement,  and  receiving  the  compliment 
of  reproduction  by  so  many  other  papers,  when  he 
(in  half-au-hour,  he  says),  got  more  than  a  couple  of 
hundred  new  ones. 

Some  of  the  new  versions  are,  considered  as  speci- 
mens of  sentences,  rather  more  broken-backed  and 
I  cacophonous  than  the  worst  of  the  Times'  quarter 
hundred,  but  that  is  not  surprising;  the  Ttwes  had  first 
choice,  and  there  is  a  big  difference  between  twenty- 
six  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-two.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  point  of  both  structure  and  rhythm,  a  full 
score  of  our  devil's  productions  are  quite  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  best  of  the  Troy  man's.  And,  talkinj: 
of  rhythm,  there  is  another  twenty  possessing  tlir 
peculiar  characteristic  of  turning  the  line  into  ti\i' 
trochees  instead  of  five  iambuses,  as  it  is  in  the  Elegy. 
These  twenty  versions  we  found  tlic  most  interesting 
of  the  lot.  We  feel  strongly  temjited  to  present  them 
to  our  readers,  but  in  doing  so  we  might  spoil  the 
sport  of  those  who  would  rather  find  them  for  them- 
selves. Perhaps,  also,  there  may  be  some  who  would 
like  to  try  to  beat  the  devil  on  the  general  problem. 

U. 


The  Acacia  Villa  School.  Horton,  has  reopened  with  a  large 
attendance.  The  handsome  and  commodious  new  building, 
and  the  addition  of  Messrs.  C'fiflin  and  Iliggins  to  the  slafT  of 
instructors,  show  that  .Mr.  Patterson  is  determined  to  make 
his  school  one  of  the  best  in  the  provinces.— ii«Aun//e. 
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Astronomical  Notes. 

What  a  busy  and  exciting  month  February  has  been  for 
those  whose  affections  are  directed  heavenward!  we  have  had 
a  conjunction  of  the  two  brightest  planets,  a  new  star,  an  enor- 
mous sun  spot,  an  auroral  disjiliy  of  unsurpassed  grandeur,  a 
terrestrial  cyclone  that  swept  from  the  Rockj'  Mountains  to  the 
Carpathians,  and  now  at  the  close  of  the  month  an  announce- 
ment of  the  discovery  of  a  new  solar  system.  All  this  in  one 
month,  and  that  the  shortest  mouth  of  the  year;  and  all  this  in 
addition  to  the  usual  programme  of  regular  and  orderly 
celestial  phenomena.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  month  has 
been  one  of  unusual  bustle  and  excitement  to  astronomers  and 
star-gazers-  it  has  been  so  also  to  astrologers  and  sign-seekers; 
and  some  of  these  have  been  predicting,  for  the  thousand  and 
oneth  time,  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  beginning  of 
the  end  or  the  end  of  the  beginning,  or  something  or  other  of 
that  sort. 

To  do  anything  like  justice  to  so  many  important  and 
interesting  matters  belonging  to  the  past  month,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  point  out  as  usual  the  principal  phenomena 
falling  due  in  the  month  ahead,  would  require  the  whole  of 
this  issue  of  the  Review;  we  have  here  only  two  small  columns 
and  what  are  these  among  so  many?  A  few  scrappy  notes  must 
suffice,  and  these  chiefly  by  way  of  answers  to  questions  that 
have  been  asked. 

The  conjunction  was  a  grand  affair;  it  drew  heavenward 
many  eyes  that  don't  often  look  in  that  direction ;  many  of  the 
accounts  of  it  said  it  was  a  very  rare  event,  and  some  enquirers 
want  to  know  what  "rare''  means  in  this  case.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  know  or  not,  but  I  do  know  that  "rare"  is  put  to 
some  very  queer  uses.  One  of  our  provincial  papers  told  us 
a  year  ago  that  it  was  "a  rare  occurrence"  to  find  the  month 
of  February  treating  the  days  of  the  week  so  impartially  as  it 
did  in  1891,  having  "four  and  no  more  of  each,  that  is  four 
Sundays,  four  Mondays,  four  Tuesdays  and  so  on."  As  this 
is  true  of  every  February  except  in  leap-years,  that  is  probably 
the  most  extraordinary  use  to  which  the  word  "rare"  has  ever 
been  put.  Its  use  in  the  present  case  is  much  more  orthodox, 
but  still  it  is  apt  to  lead — and  it  has  led — to  misapprehension.  A 
conjunction  between  two  planets  is  not  at  all  a  rare  event;  it  is  a 
very  poor  month  that  can't  show,  at  least,  half-a-dozen  of  them. 
Perhaps  this  is  not  what  was  meant,  perhaps  it  is  a  conjunction 
of  the  two  particular  planets,  Venus  and  Jupiter,  that  is  the 
rare  thing.  Well,  even  that  is  not  so  very  rare,  it  happens 
about  once  a  year  and  sometimes  oftener.  In  1888  there  were 
two — one  in  January  and  one  in  November — but  there  had  been 
none  in  1887,  and  there  was  none  in  1889.  Since  1889  there 
has  been  one  eich  year.  The  last  one  happened  on  April  7th, 
1891,  the  next  one  is  due  on  April  29th,  1893,  But  though 
thus  comparatively  frequent  the  event  does  not  always  come 
oif  under  .such  favorable  circumstances  as  accompanied  it  this 
year.  At  last  year's  conjunction  the  two  planets  were  morning 
stars,  and  so  the  show  passed  unnoticed  by  a  general  public, 
living  according  to  the  rules  of  modern  civilization.  Next 
year  there  will  l)e  no  show  at  all  except  to  astronomers  with 
telescopes,  for  the  planets  will  then  rise  and  set  with  the  sun. 
That  the  event  happened  this  year  when  Venus  and  Jupiter 
were  evening  stars,  and  far  enough  to  the  left  of  the  sun  to 
be  seen  for  a  couple  of  hours  after  sunset,  this  was  one  of  the 
features  that  made  this  conjunction  a  rarely  fine  sight.  In  this 
respect  there  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  conjunction  of 
November,  1888.  But  at  that  time  the  two  planets  were  a 
degree  and  a  half  (three  moonbreadths)  apart  at  their  nearest 


approach;  whereas,  this  year  they  got  as  close  together  as  the 
scales  on  Job's  crocodile,  although  unfortunately  they  could 
not  be  seen  from  this  part  of  the  earth.  It  is  these  favourable 
attendant  circumstances  that  make  the  late  conjunction  so 
rare  an  event. 

While  we  were  still  watching  the  lovely  couple  draw  slowly 
apart  after  their  tete-a-tete,  there  came  the  startling  news  that 
there  was  a  new  star  in  the  sky.  The  form  in  which  the  fact 
was  announced  was  nearly  as  strange  as  the  fact  itself.  We 
were  told  that  the  stranger  had  been  visible  since  early  in 
December,  that  it  had  been  brightest  on  January  20th  and 
had  been  fading  ever  since  then,  and  that  it  had  been  first  seen 
about  the  beginning  of  February.  Visib'e  in  December, 
brightest  in  January,  and  yet  not  seen  until  February — how 
could  that  be?  It  aan  rather  puzzling,  and  from  the  queries 
received  it  seems  still  to  puzzle  some. 

The  star  was  first  seen  by  some  Scotchman  whose  name  is 
not  known.  He  notified  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Edinburgh 
by  post  card,  but  did  not  give  his  name.  The  chief  astrono- 
mer there,  Dr.  Copeland,  looked  for  and  found  the  star  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  February  1st,  and  at  once  telegraphed  the 
news  to  the  Centrahielle  fur  Astronomiscke  2'eJegramme  at 
Kiel,  an  international  station  for  the  distribution  of  astronom- 
ical information.  From  Kiel  the  stranger's  arrival  was  tele- 
graphed to  all  the  chief  observatories,  among  others  to  that  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.  At  this  observatory  there  is  a  photographic 
telescope  which  has  been  employed  for  some  years  back  in 
calling  the  roll  of  the  heavenly  host.  It  does  this  by  recording 
on  its  plates  the  position  and  brightness  of  every  star  that  is 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  the  plates  are  then  carefully  laid 
away  for  future  examination  and  reference.  On  receiving  the 
telegram  announcing  the  appearance  of  Copeland's  Nova,  the 
Cambridge  astronomers  turned  over  their  collection  of  plates 
and  found  that  the  stranger  had  recorded  his  presence  on 
December  10th,  and  that  he  had  continued  to  make  his  mark 
with  increasing  brightness  down  to  January  20th,  and  that 
after  that  his  brilliancy  had  gradually  decreased.  This  is  how 
we  happened  to  know  the  star  was  visible  nearly  a  couple  of 
months  before  it  was  seen. 

At  its  brightest  it  must  have  been  nearly  if  not  altogether 
of  the  fourth  magnitude.  When  it  was  first  seen  here — on 
Sunday,  February  14th — it  was  distinctly  brighter  than  its 
near  neighbour  Chi  AurigiE,  which  is  a  standard  star  of  the 
fifth  magnitude.  On  the  15th  it  was  fainter  than  Chi  and 
about  equal  to  twenty-six  Aurig;e,  a  five  and  a  half  magni- 
tude star  a  little  to  the  east  of  it.  On  the  17th  it  seemed  to 
have  brightened  up  a  bit,  but  it  fell  away  again  after  that. 
On  Friday  the  19th,  it  seemed  to  the  eyes  of  a  party  of  Yar- 
mouth star-gazes  to  be  fainter  than  twenty -six ;  on  the  follow- 
ing Friday  it  seemed  to  the  same  eyes  to  be  brighter  than 
twenty-six.  These  ups  and  downs  in  the  brightness  of  a  new 
star,  after  passing  its  maximum,  were  not  altogether  unexpect- 
ed. They  have  happened  in  connection  with  new  stars  before 
now,  especially  in  connection  with  the  last  one  which  appeared 
in  September,  1885,  and  faded  away  in  the  following  spring. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  Nova.  Pick  out  Capella  and 
Betelgeuse  and  look  for  the  brightest  star  between  them,  about 
half  way  between  them,  that  is  El  Nath  or  Beta  Tauri,  near  it 
on  the  north  side  the  easiest  star  for  the  naked  eye  is  Chi 
AurigiE.  The  new  one  is  between  Chi  and  Beta,  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  line  joining  them  and  nearer  to  Chi  than  to  Beta. 

The  big  sun  spot  was  first  seen  on  Friday  the' 12th,  and  the 
grand  auroral  display  came  off  on   the   evening  of  the   13th. 
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That  evening  was  cloud}'  here,  and  we  saw  nothing  of  the 
splendour  of  the  spectacle  except  the  descriptions  in  the  news- 
papers.    Here  is  one  of  them; — 

"At  first  sight  the  whole  north-western  sky  was  aglow  with 
a  deep  rosered  light,  changing  to  pink  as  it  reached  the  /cnilh. 
Then  what  at  tirsl  tieemed  to  be  a  solid  bank  of  flame  seemed 
to  contract,  narrow,  grow  deeper  in  color,  and  then  in  a 
moment  it  burst  out  into  columns,  pillars,  ribbons,  banners, 
iihooting  away  to  the  north,  then  in  flickering,  fluttering, 
shimmering  waves  of  scarlet,  claret,  rose-pink,  and  greenish- 
yellow,  rising,  falling,  trembling,  waving,  disappearing  for  a 
moment,  and  then  bursting  forth  with  a  new  glory  of  color 
and  symmetry  of  motion.  It  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  display  lasted  about  an  hour,  ending  with  a  deep  pinkish- 
red  spreading  over  the  whole  northern  sky  and  lasted  until 
dissipated  by  the  silvery  light  of  the  rising  moon." 

♦  *  •  *  * 

Whatever  you  don't  do  during  March,  in  the  star  ga/.ing 
line,  be  sure  to  do  these  two  things: — (1)  Watch  Uranus 
closing  up  on  Lamba  Virginis  and  afterwards  drawing  away 
from  the  star,  and  (3)  look  for  Mercury  in  the  evening  sky 
and  try  to  how  late  a  date  you  can  still  see  him  there. 

A.  C'amkkon, 
Yannoulli.  N.  S.,  February  28th,  1892. 

For  the  Revikw  ] 
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built  up  by  the  typesetter  here  shows  the  mimbcr 
and  ijosition  of  the  bones  of  the  human  hand. 

The  same  diagram  will  do  to  show  the  bones  of 
the  htiman  foot,  by  simply  changing  the  eight  wrist 
bones  to  seven  heel  bones,  (two  bones  joining  to  form 
one)  which  in  our  last  lesson,  we  saw  were  called 
"  tarsal "  bones;  the  five  ]>alm  bones  to  five  instep 
bones,  calkd  by  anatomists  "  metatarsal  "  bones,  and 
the  fourteen  finger  bones  to  fonrteen  toe  bones,  the 
same  in  number  but  the  joints  shorter. 

It  is  very  curious  to  see  that  the  foot  and  the  hand 
are  built  up  so  much  on  the  same  plan — about  the 
same  number  of  bones  in  the  same  ])08ition8,  but  with 
differences  in  their  size  and  6h!ii)e  which  make  one 
a  hand  and  the  other  a  foot.  The  anatomist  has  not 
such    liard    work    after  all  in  remembering  all    the 


bones  of  the  body  by  name,  if  he  makes  such  com- 
parisons, for  every  boy  who  can  draw  this  little  figure 
knows  the  number  of  bones  in  the  two  hands  and 
two  feet  of  a  man. 

ExEKCi.sEs:  Feel  the  five  palm  bones  of  one  hand 
with  the  fingers  of  your  other  hand.  Feel  the  five 
instep  bones  in  the  foot  at  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity. Which  of  the  metacarpal  bones  is  the  short- 
est and  most  movable?  Feel  the  three  joints  in  each 
finger  and  the  two  in  the  thumb.  Do  the  same  with 
the  toes  when  you  can.  Notice  the  broad  nails  and 
the  rate  at  which  they  grow. 

But  the  zoologist  can  remember  the  bones  of  the 
paws  or  feet  of  all  our  mammals  quite  easily  if  he 
only  notices  that  they  are  all  built  up  on  the  same 
plan.  We  cannot  very  well  dissect  animals  in  school 
or  at  home;  but  we  can  notice  and  feel  the  paws  and 
feet  of  many  animals  about  the  house  or  farm  without 
any  trouble.  By  changing  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  bones  in  our  diagram,  we  can  construct  the 
skeleton  of  the  foot  of  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  pig,  the 
cow,  the  horse,  the  flippers  of  the  seal  or  ol  the  whale 
and  the  wings  of  the  bat. 

The  dog  and  cat  walk  on  their  fingers  and  toes, 
but  their  thumbs  are  jointed  to  so  short  and  small  a 
palm  bone,  that  they  do  not  touch  the  ground  when 
they  walk,  and  the  instep  bone  to  which  the  big  toes 
should  be  jointed,  in  the  cat  especially,  is  so  small  a 
splint  of  a  bone,  that  cats  have  no  big  toes  at  all,  and 
therefore  have  only  the  second,  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  toes,  the  first  toe  bone  being  reduced  in  size  to 
zero  nearly.  C'om))are  their  nails  with  those  of  man. 
Compare  the  sheathing  claws  of  the  cat  with  those 
of  the  dog. 

The  pig  has  its  tliumb  and  big  toe  watiting;  its 
second  and  fifth  so  short  and  sniiill  tiiat  they  scarcely 
reach  the  ground,  they  walk  princijially  on  their 
third  and  fourth  litigers  and  toes.  Their  nails  are 
shaped  into  hoofs. 

The  rhinoceros,  which  is  a  foreign  animal,  may  be 
mentioned  here,  because  he  has  only  three  fingers 
and  toes,  the  first  and  fifth  being  wanting. 

The  cow,  the  sheep,  the  goat  and  tlie  moose  have 
only  two  fingers  and  toes  to  walk  ui)jn,  the  thumb 
and  i)ig  toe  being  entirely  wanting,  and  the  second 
and  fifth  being  so  small  and  invisible  that  the  rudi- 
ments of  them  can  be  found  only  as  small  bones,  by 
careful  dissection.     Tiieir  nails  are  <lecided  hoofs. 

The  horse  walks  on  a  single  linger  nail  or  toe  nail 
for  each  limb.  The  finger  and  too  bone  each  have 
three  joints  in  them,  as  in  man;  this  single  finger  is  the 
third.  The  palm  and  instep  bones — the  long  bone 
right  above  what  some  wrongly  call  the  heel — is  the 
third  in  our  diagram,  supported  on  each  side  by  two 
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small  splints  representing  the  second  and  fourth 
bones,  while  the  first  and  fifth  of  these  bones  are 
entirely  wanting. 

The  bat  has  its  finger  bones  extremely  long.  They 
serve  to  stretch  out  a  great  membrane  like  the  ribs  of 
an  umbrella.  This  membrane  serves  the  purpose  of 
a  wing,  and  extends  to  the  feet,  the  bones  of  which 
are  not  extended.  The  thumb  is  short  and  its  nail 
becomes  a  hook. 

The  whales  have  generally  five  sets  of  finger  and 
toe  bones  in  their  paddles,  some  of  them  having  more 
than  three  Joints.  The  seals  also  have  the  five  sets, 
the  thumb  being  longest  in  the  fore  flippers  and  the 
big  toe  and  "small  toe"  the  longest  in  the  hind 
flippers. 

What  a  difference  between  the  man,  the  cat,  the 
whale  and  the  bat;  and  still  how  much  are  they  alike! 
How  many  facts  in  the  following  table  can  you  prove 
bv  examination? 


FORE 

LIHB 

HIND   LIME 

Bones  in 

Carp. 

MetaC. 

I'h.al. 

Tars. 

MetaTars.  Phal 

Man 

s 

5 

u 

7 

5         14 

Cat 

8 

5 

u 

7 

5         12 

Dog 
Pig 

7 
8 

5 
i 

14 
13 

7 
7 

5  13 
5         13 

Ox 

6 

2 

6 

5 

3           6 

Sheep 
Goat 

6 
6 

2 

6 
(3 

5 
5 

3  6 
2           U 

Horse 

7 

3 

3 

6 

3          3 

PLANTS. 

?<o.  I. — Buds  AUD  Branches. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  interest  pupils  in  buds  and 
branches?  If  not  begin  now,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  interesting  it  is  if  pursued  in  the  right 
way. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  branch  of  the  beech  tree,  a 
foot  or  so  long.  Such  a  branch  as  is  here  jiictured 
may  be  given  to  each  pupil, 
and  the  lesson  will  be  inter- 
esting and  profitable  to 
primary  pupils  as  well  as  to 
advanced. 

Give  the  branch  to  the 
pupil  ten  minutes  or  so 
before  the  lesson,  or  better, 
let  him  take  it  home  the 
evening  before  the  lesson, 
and  study  it,  and  find  out 
all  he  possibly  can  about  it. 
At  the  beginning  of  the 
lesson  question  the  pupils 
on  what  they  have  found 
out,  or  if  they  have  made 
any  drawing,  and  written 
down  the  result  of  thtir  observations — which  is  a 
good  plan — ask  them  to  read   these.     They  may  be 


Branch  of  Fagus  ferruginea 
(American  Beech)nith  buds 
and  dead  leaf. 

a,  Leaf-scar,    b,  Bud-scar.* 


able  to  tell  you  a  great  deal  or  a  very  little:  that  will 
depend  much  on  the  few  hints  and  suggestions  you 
gave  when  the  branches  were  first  put  in  their  hands. 
A  few  leading  questions  like  the  following  should 
then  have  bee  i  given  tosetthemthinkingand  working: 
1.  What  is  a  bud?  2.  When  did  these  buds  make 
their  appearance  where  they  are?  3.  What  is  the 
position  of  the  buds  on  the  branch?  4.  Carefully — 
with  a  needle  or  pen-knife — remove  all  the  coverings 
of  the  bud,  and  see  if  you  can  answer  the  first  ques- 
tion. 5.  What  do  the  cluster  of  rings  at  a  mean? 
6.  The  removal  of  the  covering  of  any  bud  will  help 
you  to  answer  No.  5.  7.  What  are  the  scars  at  J? 
8.  Do  the  leaves  found  on  any  beech  branch  in  winter 
help  you  to  answer  No.  7?  9.  What  is  the  color  of 
the  outer  bark?  10.  Of  the  inner  bark?  11.  What 
are  the  spots  on  the  outer  bark?  etc.,  etc. 

If  your  questions  have  stimulated  your  pupils, — 
and  they  will  if  you  have  made  a  diligent  and 
thorough  study  of  the  branch  before  putting  it  in 
their  hands — they  will  be  prepared  to  answer  intelli- 
gently many  of  your  questions,  and  will  be  so  interest- 
ed in  what  you  have  to  tell  them  that  the  half  hour 
will  pass  all  too  quickly.  Indeed,  if  the  time  is 
exhausted,  as  it  probably  will  be,  in  hearing  the 
answers  to  your  questions,  in  reading  their  papers 
and  examining  the  drawings,  it  would  be  a  better 
plan  to  put  off  further  study  for  a  second  lesson. 

At  the  second  lesson  the  answers  given  at  the 
first  may  be  supplemented  by  a  fuller  investigation 
in  which  the  following  facts  may  be  elicited  by  lead- 
ing questions,  or  explained  to  the  pupils:  The  bud 
at  the  end  of  the  branch  is  called  the  terminal  bud; 
those  at  the  side  are  nxiUary  buds.  The  scar  a  shows 
where  a  leaf  has  been  last  season.  In  the  angle 
between  this  leaf  and  the  branch,  a  bud  began  to 
appear  early  last  summer,  grew  during  the  season, 
and  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather  began  gradually 
to  put  on  its  winter  clothing  of  dry  scales.  In  the 
beech  these  scales  are  altered  stipules— (what  are 
stipules?) — arranged  in  alternate  pairs;  that  is,  the 
two  forming  a  pair  are  opposite  each  other,  and  on 
the  same  plane.  Removing  each  pair,  a  succession 
of  circles  round  the  branch  is  seen.  Farther  down 
the  stem  at  b  and  at  other  places  is  seen  a  cluster  of 
circles.  At  b  is  seen  the  place  where  the  bud  of 
the  winter  of  1891  was  situated.  From  b  to  the  bud 
at  the  end  of  the  branch  shows  last  season's  growth. 
What  was  in  last  winter's  bud  at  J?  Evidently  the 
undeveloped  part  of  the  branch  between  a  and  the 
terminal  bud,  with  the  leaves  that  have  fallen.  Then 
what  is  a  bud^  It  is  an  undeveloped  branch  or  a  part 
of  one.  A  part  of  one]  Yes.  Look  along  the 
branch  and  you  will  see  other  rings.     The  distance 
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between  any  two  clusters  of  rings  marks  a  season's 
growth.  But  the  distance  between  rings  is  in  some 
places  short,  in  others  long;  what  does  that  mean? 
That  it  grew  faster  one  season  than  another.  Does 
that  indicate  the  character  of  a  season)  Perhaps  so. 
Then  a  bud  is  an  undeveloped  branch;  and  con- 
versely, a  branch  is  a  developed  bud  or  series  of  buds. 
Examine  carefully  the  buds  after  taking  oS  the 
scales.  You  will  find  inside  some  object  nestled  in 
soft  silkly  hairs  to  keep  out  the  cold.  Examining 
this  carefully  after  putting  aside  the  hairs,  you  will 
find  a  minute  green  leaf,  then  another  and  another, 
from  all  of  which  the  hairs  proceed,  folded  together 
and  surrounding  a  minute  rudimentary  tip  of  stem 
or  branch. 

Let  the  pupils  make  measurements  of  the  different 
year's  growth  on  their  branches,  and  compare  results. 
Examine  for  other  lessons  branches  of  elms,  ashes, 
cherries  and  other  trees.  Put  branches  in  water  and 
keep  in  a  warm  place  until  the  buds  unfold.  The 
unfolding  of  lilac  buds  is  especially  interesting. 

Plant  seeds  of  sunflower,  squash,  pea,  bean,  corn, 
etc.,  in  boxes  or  flower  pots  to  be  ready  for  the  April 
lessons  in  Review. 


For  the  Keview] 


Talks  About  Coal. 


(For  Oratles  1,  II.  or  III.) 


Monday  — Coal  as  Already  K.nown  by  toe  Children. 

As  far  88  possible  we  should  enlarge  on  the  experience  of 

the  children;  hence,  the  first  talk  consists  in  having  them  tell 

what  they  already  know  of  the  subject,  and,  by  the  teacher's 

guidance  and  cjucstioning,  add  to  this  knowledge. 

This  is  attainable  by  a  conversation  similar  to  the  following; 
"  Can  anyone  tell  me  what  this  is?"  asks  the  teacher,  holding 
up  a  piece  of  soft  coal. 
"  It  is  a  piece  of  coal." 
"  "What  color  is  it?" 
"  Black." 

••  .lohn,  you  may  take  it  around  and  let  the  children  sec  and 
feel  of  it." 
John  does  so  and  brings  it  back. 

"Did  you  find  out  anything  about  it,  except  that  it  was 
black?" 

"  It  is  shiny."  says  one. 
"It  is  hard,"  from  another. 

"  It  made  my  fingers  black."     "  It  Is  rough;  "  and  variou.s 
other  properties  will  at  once  be  noticed. 

"  Children,  do  you  think  it  is  very  hard?     Sec,  1  have  broken 
o  piece  off  quite  ea.sily  with  my  fingers." 

"No,"  will  answer  some  bright  little  voice,  "that  must  lie 
soft  coal." 

This  last  idea  is  quickly  taken  up,  and  some  child  says, 
"  We  have  some  hard  coal  for  our  hall  stove." 


"  So  have  we,"  will  chime  in  the  ever-ready  chorus. 

Now  that  the  children  themselves  have  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  hard  coal,  a  piece  is  shown  them,  and  an  effort  made 
to  break  it. 

"  See,  children,  can  we  break  this  piece,  as  we  did  the 
other?  Does  it  rub  off  on  my  hands,  as  the  tirst  did?  No! 
Well,  then,  what  kind  of  coal  must  it  be? " 

"  Hard  coal." 

"  Yes,  it  is  hard  coal.  Now  tell  me  if  it  is  exactly  like 
soft." 

"  No,  it  is  more  shiny." 

"  And  something  else;  when  it  burns  does  it  look  like  soft 
coal?" 

"  No,  the  hard  coal  only  gets  red,  and  docs  not  have  flames 
as  the  soft  has." 

"  That  is  right,  Jennie,  and  the  reason  is  that  hard  coal  is 
older  than  soft,  and  has  had  that,  which  makes  it  burn  with  a 
flame,  driven  out  of  it." 

Tuesday  —  How  Coal  is  Formed. 

"  Many,  many  years  ago,  more  than  any  of  the  children 
could  count,  the  earth,  that  we  live  on,  was  not  as  it  is  now. 
Jack  Frost  did  not  make  visits  then,  so  it  was  very  warm,  as 
it  is  down  south,  where  the  birds  go  in  winter,  all  over. 
There  were  a  great  many  swamps  then,  in  which  mosses  and 
trees  grew ;  and  these  mosses,  instead  of  teing  verj-  short  and 
thin,  as  we  see  them  now.  were  verj'  thick  and  large,  and 
there  was  a  great  quantity  of  them. 

"After  these  mosses  had  grown  they  would  sink  down 
under  the  water  in  the  swamps  and  a  new  lot  would  grow  up 
tlirough  the  water.  This  happened  over  and  over  again  until 
the  moss-bed  became  very  deep,  and  by  and  by  the  sea  rolled 
in  and  brought  stones  and  earth,  which  covered  up  the 
swamps  with  the  mosses  and  trees,  and  pressed  down  very 
heavily  on  them. 

"  Now  this  pressure  and  the  heat  of  the  earth,  for  it  is  very 
warm  in  the  centre,  turned  the  moss-lx;d  into  coal.  You 
remember  when  we  talked  about  peat,  we  said  it  was  made 
from  moss;  so  you  see  coal  is  only  very  old  peat,  that  has  been 
pres.sed  for  years  and  years,  becoming  harder  and  harder,  and 
blacker  and  blacker,— that  means  it  was  getting  better  and 
better  for  us  to  use." 

"Docs  anyone  remember  which  coal  1  said  was  the  older, 
hard,  or  soft '!" 

"  You  said  hard  was." 

"  Ye.s.  The  trees  and  mosses,  that  the  hard  coal  was  made 
from,  grew  before  those  from  which  the  soft  was  made,  and 
had  that,  which  makes  soft  coal  burn  so  brightly,  all  pressed 
out  of  it." 

By  showing  specimens  of  coal,  where  the  fibre  is  still  trace- 
able, we  can  prove  that  it  is  formed  from  wood.  Such 
suamples  are  verj-  easy  to  find. 

As  many  illustrations  as  possible  should  be  used,  especially 
those  showing  the  strata  of  coal. 


Wehxesday  —  Coal  Mining. 

"  Who  can  tell  me  what  we  were  talking  about  yesterday?" 

"  We  were  talking  about  coal." 

"  That  is  right,  and  this  morning  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
how  it  is  taken  out  of  the  ground  and  brought  here  for  us  to 
bum." 

"  If  people  think  that  there  is  some  coal  in  the  ground,  they 
take  a  long  instrument,  that  is  very  sharp  at  the  end  and  hoi- 
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low  like  a  tube,  and  bore  it  away  down  into  the  earth ;  then 
they  draw  it  up,  and,  if  they  find  any  coal  among  the  earth 
and  stone  that  remain  in  the  tube,  they  have  then  discovered 
a  coal  mine,  that  is  a  place  where  we  get  coal." 

"They  then  begin  to  dig.  At  first  you  would  think  they 
were  digging  a  well,  but  it  keeps  getting  deeper  and  deeper, 
much  too  deep  for  a  well,  until  they  come  to  the  coal,  or  seam 
of  coal,  as  they  call  it. 

"Now  that  they  have  reached  the  coal,  what  do  you  think 
they  do?'' 

"  Bring  some  up." 

"  That  is  so,  Katie,  but  they  have  a  great  deal  i>l  work  to 
do  before  thej'  can  bring  some  up.  The  men  that  go  down 
into  the  hole,  or  shaft,  as  we  call  it  now,  take  large  picka.xes 
with  them,  and,  in  both  directions  from  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  cut  a  long  street;  then  off  this  main  street  they  cut 
smaller  ones,  that  run  parallel  to  each  other.  It  is  just  like  a 
little  town,  under  the  ground,  only  there  are  walls  of  coal, 
instead  of  houses,  on  either  side  of  the  streets. 

"  As  the  men  cut  these  underground  streets,  the  coal,  which 
they  cut  away,  is  put  into  little  carts,  called  trucks,  and  drawn 
into  the  big  street,  where  they  are  all  tackled  together,  as  you 
do  your  sleighs,  and  horses  draw  them  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft. 

"  The  coal  is  then  put  into  a  tub,  not  all  at  once,  and  pulled 
up  to  the  top  of  the  earth  by  an  engine.  Then  the  cars  and 
steamers  bring  it  to  us  to  keep  us  warm." 

Illustrations  should  be  the  principal  feature  of  this  talk  also. 
The}'  are  easily  drawn,  and  give  impressions  that  are  so  diffi- 
cult to  convey  to  the  children  in  words. 

Thursday  —  Products. 

This  morning  I  want  to  tell  you  some  of  the  things  we  get 
from  coal. 

"When  the  sun  goes  down  and  we  can't  see  to  play  or  read, 
what  do  we  do?  " 

"  Put  our  books  and  toys  away."  says  Alice. 

"  But  suppose,  Alice,  that  your  big  brother  had  so  much 
study  to  do  that  he  could  not  put  his  books  away,  what  would 
he  do?" 

"  Light  the  gas,  so  that  he  could  see." 

"  Can  llarion  tell  me  where  gas  comes  from?" 

"  From  the  gas  house." 

"  But  where  does  the  gas  house  get  it?"  Well  I  shall  tell 
you. 

But  first  I  want  the  children  to  watch,  very  closely,  what 
is  going  to  happen. 

"  What  is  this  white  thing  I  have  in  the  fire?"  1  shall  take 
it  out  for  a  moment  so  that  you  may  see  it  all. 

"  It  is  a  pipe." 

"What  is  that  brown  stuff  in  the  pipe?"  asks  some  little 
curious  one  (encourage  curiosity). 

"That  is  some  clay,  with  which  I  covered  up  some  coal, 
that  I  put  into  the  pipe."  Do  the  children  see  the  smoke  that 
is  beginning  to  come  out  of  the  end  of  the  pipe?  Now  watch 
what  I  shall  do  with  this  lighted  match.     What  is  it? 

"You  lit  the  pipe." 

"Or  rather,  I  lit  what  was  coming  out  of   the   pipe.     Did 
ever  see  anything  burn  like  this  before?" 
"It  looks  like  gas,"  says  John. 

"It  is  gas,  but  we  could  not  make  enough  for  all  the  houses 
and  stores  of  Halifax  in  this  way,  so  I  will  tell  you  how  they 
make  so  much  gas. 


"At  the  gas  house  they  put  a  great  lot  of  soft  coal  into  a 
place  called  a  retort,  and  make  a  large  fire  under  it.  This 
retort  Is  perfectly  tight,  except  a  pipe  which  leads  from  the 
retort  to  a  big  room  called  the  gasometer.  As  the  coal  gets 
hot  the  gas  out  of  the  coal  goes  through  this  pipe,  as  it  went 
through  the  pipe  stem,  and  goes  into  the  gasometer.  Now  all 
the  gas  we  have  in  our  houses  comes  through  these  pipes  into 
our  chandeliers,  where  we  can  light  it  if  we  wish  to." 

For  older  pupils  the  process  of  purification  might  be 
explained. 

"We  also  get  tar,  naphtha,  mauve  and  pink  dyes,  and  many 
other  things  which  we  have  not  time  to  talk  about  now 
We  will  tell  you  about  them  again." 

Friday  —  Uses. 

"This  is  the  last  morning  that  we  shall  talk  about  coal  for 
some  time,  so  I  think  we  shall  try  to  tell  how  many  things  it 
does  for  us — that  is,  we  shall  find  out  some  of  the  uses  of 
coal. 

"What  does  coal  do  for  Willie?" 

"It  keeps  me  warm,"  is  the  reply. 

"Yes,  it  makes  fires  to  keep  us  warm." 

"It  cooks  my  dinner  for  me,"  says  Hattie, 

"They  put  coal  in  the  engine  to  make  the  train  go,"  adds 
Ralph. 

"It  helps  to  make  the  steam  that  drives  the  engine,"  corrects 
the  teacher. 

"Gas  comes  from  coal." 

"Yes  we  must  not  forget  the  gas,  and  I  am  glad  the  child- 
ren remembered  it. 

Let  us  see  if  we  find  as  many  things  that  coal  does  for  us  as 
we  have  fingers  on  our  right  hand.     Now  all  count. 

"First — It  helps  to  keep  us  warm." 

"Second — It  cooks  our  food." 

"Third — It  makes  steam  for  the  engines  that  bring  coal  to 
us." 

"Fourth — We  make  gas  from  coal." 

"Fifth — We  get  tar  to  roof  our  houses  with." 

"Let  us  now  see  how  much  we  can  tell  about  coal.  What 
is  coal  made  from,  Katie? " 

"It  is  from  trees  and  mosses." 

"Yes,  from  wood.     Where  do  we  get  it  from?" 

"Out  of  the  ground,"  answers  John. 

"Willie,  what  is  the  place  where  we  get  coal  from  called?' ' 

"A  coal  mine." 

"And  the  men  who  work  in  the  mine,   are  called — 

"Coal  miners." 

"That  is  right,  and  we  must  not  forget  how  very  happy  and 
comfortable  coal  makes  us,  especially  now  that  Jack  Frost  is 
here."  Helejj  T.  Woods. 

HaUtax,  N.  S. 


All  but  nine  states  out  of  the  forty-four  in  the 
United  States  now  make  scientific  temperance  educa- 
tion compulsory  in  their  common  schools.  There 
are  between  twelve  and  thirteen  million  children  in 
America,  of  whom  the  laws  says  that  they  shall  be 
taught  the  truth  against  strong  drink  and  kindred 
narcotics.  In  the  majority  of  these  States  no  teacher 
who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
subject  is  grunted  a  certificate  or  authorized  to 
teach. 
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For  the  Retiew.] 

Notes  for  Teaching  Music  by  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 

KllillTEKNTII     PaKER. 

It  is  difEcult  to  over-rate  the  importance  of  the 
pupils  pointing  on  the  modulator.  In  the  established 
notation  the  singer  is  aided  by  the  position  of  the 
note  on  the  staff.  In  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  he  is 
guided  by  the  mental  tlfcct  of  the  tone  he  is  to  sign, 
which  is  brought  before  him  by  the  letter  note 
suggesting  the  tone  syllable  and  by  the  position  that 
note  has  on  the  modulator.  Begin  as  soon  as  the 
pupils  can  sing  a  simple  first-step  e.xercise  from 
memory.  If  the  pupils  have  first-step  modulators, 
use  them;  or  let  the  desk  before  the  pupil  represent 
one.  Suppose  d  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  desk,  m  a 
little  higher,  s  still  higher,  and  cV  at  the  upper  edge 
of  the  desk.  Tell  the  pupils  to  sing  on  the  desk  such 
an  exercise  as  the  following  : 

dm s  d^  d m  s d^  s s S7n        s s s m 

d'  smd         d^  sm  d         s s sm        s s .s m. 

While  the  pupils  are  singing  let  the  teacher  move 
about  to  see  that  all  the  pupils  are  pointing  correctly. 
Do  not  leave  the  exercise  until  every  ])upil  can  do 
this.  Ne.xt  use  a  more  extended  modulator  on  card 
board,  or  on  the  slates,  and  in  the  same  manner  teach 
an  exercise  including  s^,  then  one  with  ?«'. 


dst  d  —  s  m  d 


d  m  s 


s,  s,  d- 


Key  C— 

s md  —  .s (/'  7« '  (/'  —  sm^  d'  s 


s  m  s  d 


If  this  first  stej)  modulator  be  well  mastered,  little 
further  difficulty  will  be  f(;lt  when  the  two  new  tones 
of  the  second  step  are  introduced,  and  the  strange 
mistakes  made  by  somewhat  advanced  pupils  in 
learning  tunes  on  the  modulator  will  be  avoided. 

It  is  well  that  the  teacher  should  know  by  heart  a 
number  of  good  school  songs.  If  a  fairly  good  singer, 
the  performance  of  one  of  these  will  enliven  the 
pupils  when  dull,  will  interest  and  profit  the  children, 
and  will  encourage  them  by  indicating  the  goal  to 
which  their  exercises  are  leading.  The  learning  the 
notation  of  tunes  will  lie  very  helpful  to  the  teacher 
in  fixing  what  he  has  learned  —  for  ear  exercises  and 
for  voluntaries  on  the  modulator.  The  teacher  should 
know  what  to  point  and  how  to  point  on  the  modula- 
tor. Stand  to  the  right  side  of  the  modulator.  Do 
not  tap  the  notes,  but  glide  by  a  curve  to  the  right 
from  the  note  l)eingsung.  returning  to  the  column  at 
the  next  note  to  be  sung.  The  rate  of  movement 
should  be  varied,  not  heavy  and  sluggish,  and  not 
more  rapid  than  the  pupils  can  follow  with  ease. 
Vary  the  lengths  of  individual   notes,  introducing  a 


two  or  three  pulse  note  after  three  or  four  phrases,  as 
we  have  in  written  music. 


Reports  are  still  reaching  the  Muaical  Herald, 
London,  of  Tonic  Sol-fa  jubilee  celebrations  from 
various  parts  of  Britain,  Cape  Colony,  Adelaide  and 
Melbourne,  Australia,  Ceylon,  etc.  Mr.  Sankey 
recently  wrote:  "  I  find  a  most  wonderful  change  in 
the  singing  in  Scotland,  even  in  the  short  time  since 
my  last  visit,  choruses  everywhere,  and  nearly  every 
single  person  using  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation.  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  if  we  had  it  well  introduced  into 
America,  there  would  be  more  singing,  and,  1  think, 
better  singing  than  we  have  now." 

Hampton,  N.  B.  JAS.   ANDERSON. 


For  tlie  Rkview.1 

Vague  Spelling - 


A  Cause  (?) 


The  instances  given  by  Mr.  Stockley  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Rf.view,  of  vague  spelling,  deserve 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  repetition  and 
nature  of  the  mistakes  suggest  a  single  cause.  Evi- 
dently the  writers  have  paid  some  attention  to  spelling 
and  have  acquired  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  word. 
The  defect  is  the  same  in  each  case  and  seems  to  be 
due  not  so  much  to  some  mental  infirmity  as  to 
vicious  method. 

The  instances  given — angle  (angel),  doi<c  (docs), 
propcchies,  wierd,pcof.s,  (iwets), paly  (play),  thier,  etc., 
show  that  the  writer  has  an  image  of  the  word  as  a 
whole,  that  he  has  no  accurate  idea  of  the  order  ot  the 
parfs  of  the  word.  Evidently  in  learning  the  word 
he  has  grasped  it  as  a  whole  and  paid  little  attention 
to  its  parts.  His  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
parts  of  the  word  as  beitig  toyether,  existing  side  by 
side,  but  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  ihe >tj(Ccession 
of  the  parts.  He  thinks  of  the  word  as  a  picture; 
but  he  never  thinks  of  it  as  a  succession  of  sounds. 
Evidently  his  teachers  have  trained  his  eye  and  not 
his  ear.  He  has  been  taught  spelling  by  writing,  not 
orally. 

We  see  things  together,  or  hear  them  in  succession. 
We  rely  on  sight  for  our  knowledge  of  space  forms; 
on  our  hearing  for  our  knowledge  of  time  forms. 
The  peculiarity  in  the  defect  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Stockley  was  want  of  appreciation  of  the  succession, 
or  order  of  the  letters. 

The  "  look  and  say"  method  of  teaching  reading 
appeals  more  strongly  to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear. 
We  become  familiar,  by  this  method,  with  the  words 
as  groups  of  visual  sjmbols,  not  as  succession  of 
sounds. 

One  might  suggest  as  a  remedy  for  such  vague 
spelling  more  exercise   in    vocal   spelling.     The  ear 
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should  receive  more  attention.  It  should  be  exjiected 
to  give  more  assistance  to  the  eye. 

Very  many  of  the  methods  recently  suggested  for 
primary  teaching  seem  to  err  in  appealing  almost 
entirely  to  the  eye.  If  a  subject  can  be  represented 
diagrammatically,  nothing  more  is  attempted.  The 
blackboard  has  become  the  greatest  if  not  the  only 
instrument  for  teaching. 

In  no  subject  is  this  more  painfully  apparent  than 
in  history.  Tables  and  diagrams  of  facts  and  events 
seem  to  constitute  history  as  taught.  The  pupils  are 
taught  to  see  rather  than  to  think.  No  doubt  they 
become  quick  and  ready,  but  they  are  deficient  in 
depth.  Historical  events  can  never  be  understood  as 
a  group  of  things  existing  together.  They  must 
always  be  studied  as  a  succession.  Without  develop- 
ment there  can  be  no  true  history.  Now,  develop- 
ment cannot  be  satisfactorily  represented  by  diagrams. 
In  fact  any  attempt  at  such  representation  almost 
renders  it  impossible  to  think  of  events  as  moments 
in  a  development.  AVe  cannot  restrict  our  thinking 
to  visual  images.  According  to  Mr.  Lang's  confession 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Neius,  even  the 
descriptions  of  places  and  persons  given  in  novels  are 
not  always  imaged. 

It  would  seem  that  any  method  which  trains  the 
eye  at  the  expense  of  the  ear,  or  both  at  the  expense 
of  thought,  or  reflection  as  contrasted  with  seeing  or 
hearing,  must  prove  unsatisfactory. 

University,  Frederieton,  Feb.  13th,  1892.  W.   C.    MuRRAY. 

For  the  Review.] 

One  or  Two  Suggestions  for  Grade  IT. 

To  the  earnest,  thoughtful  teacher  the  following 
questions  are  continually  suggested.  Am  I  doing  the 
best  possible  work,  or  am  I  wasting  precious  moments, 
time  alike  valuable  to  both  pupil  and  teacher?  Alas! 
indeed,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  iu  this  age  of 
progress,  so  many  hard  working,  conscientious  teachers 
plod  on,  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  year  after 
year,  in  the  same  daily  routine  irrespective  of  the  var- 
ious needs  of  the  pupils  entrusted  to  their  care,  and 
accomplishing  such  poor  results.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  parents  become  dissatisfied  and  children  dis- 
heartened at  the  slow  progress  that  is  made.  It 
behooves  those  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of 
education  to  arouse  themselves  and  devise  some  means 
by  which  the  present  methods  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion may  be  improved. 

The  success  of  our  schools  depends  greatly  on  the 
■work  of  the  lower  grades;  and  not  till  the  time  arrives 
■when  teachers  awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  hours 
spent  in  the  schoolroom   should  be  devoted  to   real. 


live  teacliing  and  not  merely  lesson  hearing,  will  there 
be  any  marked  improvement. 

Take  for  instance  pupils  who  have  entered  upon 
the  second  year  of  school  work  and  the  same  will 
apply  to  the  other  grades.  In  many  cases  when  the 
reading  is  taken  uj),  a  book  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  child  and  a  lesson  which  has  been  assigned  the 
previous  day  is  supposed  to  be  read.  There  has  been 
little  preparation  andafewbrightchildren  will  manage 
to  read,  but  to  the  majority  of  the  class  only  a  word 
here  and  there  is  familiar.  Probably  thirty  minutes 
have  been  spent  over  such  a  recitation,  and  in  the  end 
what  benefit  have  the  little  ones  derived?  In  my 
opinion,  very  little.  Would  not  that  same  time  have 
been  more  profitably  and  pleasantly  spent  in  studying 
the  words  of  the  lesson  from  the  blackboard  or  book? 
and  when  thoroughly  drilled  in  this  -way,  would  not 
the  pupils  be  better  prepared  to  take  up  the  reading 
lesson? 

How  should  writing  be  taught?  To  me  it  appears 
*s  if  this  important  branch  in  some  of  the  primary 
departments  of  our  schools  is  practised  as  a  convenient 
means  of  giving  employment  to  one  class  while  the 
teacher  is  engaged  with  another.  I  have  watched 
little  children  toiling  over  their  slates  half  an  hour 
at  a  time  copying  words  from  the  board,  and  on 
inspection  found  it  was  unknown  to  many  of  them 
how  to  form  the  letters  correctly.  When  the  work 
resembled  the  copy  they  were  imitating,  the  teacher 
felt  satisfied,  never  for  a  moment  thinking  what  in- 
justice was  being  done  to  the  pupils. 

If  the  object  in  giving  young  children  so  much 
slate  work  is  solely  to  keep  them  occupied  and  amused, 
could  not  something  else  be  substituted  for  writing? 

When  children  first  take  up  writing,  I  consider 
that  they  should  be  taught  on  the  blackboard  under 
the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  so  that  the  whole 
class  may  benefit  by  the  instruction,  and  not  till  they 
become  familiar  with  the  proper  way  of  forming  the 
letters  should  they  be  allowed    to  practise  on   their 


I  hope  the  suggestions  I  have  offered  will  be  of 
some  use  to  the  inexperienced  teacher.  I  urge  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  ponder  over  and 
seriously  consider  the  question, — How  can  each  min- 
ute of  the  time  spent  in  the  schoolroom  be  utilized 
so  that  the  pupils  may  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
the  instruction  given?  Teacher. 


The  first  of  a  course  of  lectures  to  teachers  on  Kindergarten 
work,  ■n'as  given  in  Alexandra  School,  Halifa.x,  recently,  by 
Mrs.  Harriman.  This  lady  is  an  enthusiastic  and  talented 
kindergartner,  and  these  lectures  will  do  much  to  arouse  an 
interest  in  this  work  in  the  public  schools  of  Halifax. 
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For  tbe  Review.] 

Kindergarten  Talks  for  Primary  Teachers. 

I 

At  the  present  time  a  great  deal  of  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  introduction  of  kindergarten  prin- 
ciples and  work  into  the  primary  schools.  It  is  a 
wise  step,  accompanied  by  the  best  of  results,  for  not 
only  does  it  make  easier  the  step  from  home  to  school, 
a  step  so  hard  for  the  little  feet  to  take,  but  it  renders 
far  better  results  to  the  children,  and  through  variety, 
makes  the  teacher's  work  of  greater  interest  to  herself. 
But  the  introduction  of  kindergarten  work  involves 
a  certain  responsibility,  and  should  not  be  undertaken 
unless  the  principles  which  underlie  it  are  recognized, 
for  unless  the  reason  is  clear  to  the  teacher's  mind, 
the  practical  work,  such  as  modeling  and  folding,  will 
fail  of  educational  value,  and  degenerate  into  mere 
amusement.  Let  us  then  examine  the  principles  of 
this  kindergarten  system  which  all  modern  educators 
agree  in  designating  as  the  foundation  of  all  true 
education;  and  when  we  remember  how  important  a 
part  the  foundation  played  in  the  old  story  of  two 
builders,  one  of  whom  founded  his  house  upon  the 
rock,  the  other  upon  the  sand,  we  appreciate  its  import- 
ance in  rearing  such  a  stately  structure  as  education. 
What  is  this  system  and  to  whom  do  we  owe  it? 
Doubtless  all  will  associate  it  with  the  name  of  Froebel. 
Has  it  been  discovered,  arranged  and  perfected  by 
one  mind,  and  taken  for  granted  by  others?  Xot  at 
all;  it  is  the  ripened  fruit  of  a  slow  healthy  growth, 
beginning  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Socrates,  when 
we  hear  of  him  teaching  by  the  conversational  method. 
Then  we  find  Aristotle,  a  century  later,  insisting  upon 
self  activity,  leading  his  pupils  to  find  out  the  why 
and  wherefore  by  themselves,  rather  than  accepting 
another's  statement.  Another  long  step  brings  us  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  reveals  to  us  Com- 
enius  at  work  upon  the  first  picture  book,  Pictus 
Orbis.  His  claim  was  that  the  object  should  come 
before  the  word,  and  when  the  object  was  not  at  hand, 
the  picture  of  it.  Here  we  sec  the  beginning  of 
object  teaching.  Then  a  century  later  Rousseau, 
unpractical  in  the  extreme,  yet  insisting  upon  one 
most  practical  thing,  individuality,  as  a  result  of 
natural  development.  He  rebelled  against  educating 
the  child  for  the  church  or  state,  wishing  him  to  be 
considered  as  an  independent  organism  tobedevelop- 
ed  under  circumstances  which  would  favor  the  most 
perfect  growth. 

Then  camePestalozzi,  a  name  familiar  to  all  in  the 
teacher's  profession,  insisting  upon  production  for 
the  relief  of  the  want  which  so  afllicted  his  countrymen. 
So  schools  were  founded  for  teaching  trades,  a  trace 
of  it  being  seen  even  now  in  the  Swiss  wood-carving. 


And  last  of  all  comes  Frojbel,  well  called  the 
"apostle  of  childhood,"  gathering  together  the  best 
of  all  preceding  ideas,  formulating  and  providing 
practical  means  for  carrying  out  the  ideas,  and  taking 
for  his  watchword  production,  but  with  a  meaning 
very  different  from  that  of  Pestalozzi,  viz.,  production 
simply  as  an  aid  to  human  development.  But  Froe- 
bel did  not  claim  to  have  perfected  the  work,  but  left 
it  for  others  to  carry  on,  to  prune  out  any  ideas  which 
failed  to  fit  an  ever-changing  civilization,  and  to  add 
others  as  might  seem  wise. 

Thus  the  first  claim  for  considering  the  kinder- 
garten as  the  basis  of  true  education  is  its  growth 
through  minds  acknowledged  everywhere,  as  eminent- 
ly wise  and  far-seeing. 

In  considering  Froebel  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
and  view  his  surroundings  in  childhood  before  we 
can  fully  understand  his  views.  We  see  a  little 
motherless  boy  left  wholly  to  himself,  with  no  com- 
panions but  the  birds,  bees,  and  flowers.  Day  after 
day  he  spends  with  these  learning  their  secrets,  the 
laws  of  existence  and  development;  especially  is  he 
pleased  with  the  harmony  existing  throughout  nature, 
and  contrasts  it  with  the  want  of  unity  in  the  human 
family.  He  grows  to  manhood  and  after  several 
years  of  aimless  endeavors  along  other  lines,  he  enters 
the  ranks  of  educators,  and  finds  his  true  vocation. 
It  is  now  we  see  the  effect  of  his  early  life,  for  in 
plant  life  he  saw  a  perfect  plan  for  the  education  or 
development  of  children,  and  laying  aside  all  books 
in  which  he  found  only  conflicting  themes,  he  went 
to  his  early  friend,  nature. 

After  looking  at  plants  he  saw  that  "if  in  the  spring, 
the  hard  coverings  of  plants  are  to  burst  open,  that  the 
leaves  and  blossoms  may  be  set  free,  air  and  sunlight, 
rain  and  dew  must  be  supplied.  The  inner  forces  will 
bo  sufficient  if  outward  conditions  are  not  wanting. 
So,  too,  the  inner  conditions  for  development,  all 
healthy  children  bring  with  them  into  the  world,  the 
outer  ones  must  be  supplied  through  education." 

We  can  carry  out  this  analogy  further,  and  can 
only  wonder  at  the  truths  stored  up  in  vegetable  life 
applicable  to  our  own. 

Physically  we  see  the  tender  skin  of  the  child 
change  to  the  dark  swarthy  one  of  the  man,  just  as 
the  tender  green  of  the  young  plant  changes  into  the 
heavy  bark  of  the  tree. 

The  seedling  can  easily  be  transplanted  and  the 
young  man  can  change  bis  vocation,  but  a  greater 
degree  of  development  in  either  case  renders  a  change 
difficult  and  dangerous. 

We  see  the  young  plant  and  child  at  the  mercy  of 
the  wind,  or  the  more  fearful  blasts  of  evil,  while  the 
strong  tree  and  man   withstand  them,  or  in  case  of 
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failure,  the  trouble  can  be  traced  to  some  early 
deficiency — in  the  one  case,  the  proper  food  for  vege- 
table fibre,  in  the  other  for  moral  fibre. 

And  just  as  we  bring  different  flowers  together 
under  the  care  of  a  skilful  gardener,  so  Frcebel 
would  have  us  do  with  human  flowers,  surrounding 
them  with  the  sunshine  of  love,  giving  each  the  care 
necessary  for  its  best  development. 

Thus  its  accordance  with  nature  is  the  second 
reason  for  considering  the  kindergarten  system  the 
basis  of  all  education. 

But  nature  was  not  the  only  mirror  which  revealed 
truths  which  made  Frffibel's  system  seem  the  right 
one.  He  also  traced  an  analogy  between  the 
development  of  the  child  and  that  of  the  human 
race  from  barbarism  to  civilization. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  infant  race  was  food,  and 
we  see  all  its  activity  expended  for  this  end,  caves 
serving  as  homes,  herbs  and  fruits  of  the  woods  as 
food,  and  the  providing  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
physical  nature  also  developed  it.  Parallel  with  this 
we  see  the  little  child  happy,  if  only  his  physical 
wants  are  attended  to,  and  in  his  seemingly  aimless 
activity  we  see  nature's  first  lessons  in  gymnastics. 

Baby  expresses  his  opinion  by  cries;  and  bow 
expressive  is  the  Indian's  grunt.  The  savage  adds 
gesture  as  a  means  of  expression,  and  baby  expresses 
his  dislike  of  strangers  by  shaking  his  head. 

Miss  Amelia  Edwards  tells  us  that  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  are  really  symbols  of  gesture;  and  how 
similar  to  them  are  the  child's  first  attempts  at  draw- 
ing. And  what  is  it  but  the  agricultural  instinct 
cropping  out  when  the  two-year-old  settles  his  tiny 
self  in  the  dirt,  sticking  up  twigs  for  trees  and  plant- 
ing little  round  stones  for  seed.  Again  we  see  the 
boy  like  the  savage,  settling  his  disputes  by  physical 
strength,  until  reason  prevails  over  instinct. 

And  now  for  the  analogy  in  mental  growth.  How 
did  the  savage  gain  his  knowledge.  Did  he  gain  it 
from  books  or  was  he  told?  Not  at  all.  He  simply 
learned  through  his  senses,  and  was  educated  by  his 
environments.  He  noticed  individual  cases  and 
generalized  from  them,  and  finally  applied  his  know- 
ledge to  the  work  of  his  hands.  He  found  that  cer- 
tain substances  produced  death  and  he  added  to  the 
effect  of  his  arrow  by  applying  the  poison  to  it. 
He  observed  that  certain  woods  were  elastic  and 
utilized  them  for  his  bow.  Each  collected  knowledge 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  at  length  we  have  books 
from  which  all  eagerly  learn  that  which  they  have 
found  no  opportunity  to  observe  personally.  And 
the  child,  who  through  observation  of  suitable  mater- 
ial has  gained  a  certain  stock  of  ideas,  will  readily 
and  gladly  learn  from  books  when  his  interest  awaken- 
ed through  observation  finds  no  satisfaction  elsewhere. 
Thus  we  see  the  third  reason  for  considering  Froe- 
bel's  method  the  right  one  is  that  it  is  the  same  which 
the  Father  above  has  provided  for  his  children,  the 
human  race.  S.  S.   H. 

HaUfax. 


For  the  Bbview.  | 

Pensions  for  Teachers. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  lengthy  letter  re- 
cently published  in  several  Nova  Scotia  papers  and 
signed  "Teacher."  It  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Keview. 

Over  forty  years  have  passed  since  that  grand  act  became 
law,  giving  to  our  fruitful  land  the  benefit  of  a  public  school. 
Many  change.s  have  taken  place  .since  then,  until  today  we  find 
ourselves  side  by  side  with  New  England  teachers  and  tower- 
ing head  and  shoulders  above  our  ancestors  across  the  waters. 
Academies,  a  normal  school,  a  school  of  agriculture,  science 
schools,  have  been  opened,  and  still  the  tide  of  improvement 
is  not  stemmed.  Reforms  are  being  agitated  and  changes 
made  to  the  end  that  we  may  have  perfection. 

And  what  is  the  outcome  of  all  this?  The  college  youth, 
principals  of  our  academies  and  high  schools,  and  many  a 
cultured  man  and  woman  bring  their  acquired  knowledge  to 
bear  upon  the  rising  generation.  The  demand  of  the  day  is 
for  live  teachers,  and  the  cry  grows  louder  j'car  after  year. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  our  best  teachers  have  left  the  work 
for  other  employments  which  will  yield  a  richer  reward  for 
the  same  expenditure  of  brain  and  muscle.  How  may  this 
esodus  be  prevented?  Some  suggest  an  increase  of  salary. 
But  how  can  it  be  obtained?    It  feems  a  long  way  off. 

Perhaps  no  surer  method  can  be  found  of  keeping  our  best 
teachers  in  the  service  than  by  granting  them  pensions  after 
long  service. 

By  a  pension  policy  asoutlined  below  the  amount  would  be 
so  trifling  if  divided  among  the  1,600  sections  and  2,000  teach- 
ers of  Nova  Scotia  that  the  former  would  not  refuse  to  vote 
the  mite  required  of  them,  and  the  latter  would  certainly  be 
only  too  glad  to  form  themselves  into  a  mutual  protection 
society  for  the  purpose. 

The  idea  of  pensioning  teachers  will  perhaps  raise  the  fol- 
lowing questions:  First,  Why  should  teachers  be  pensioned? 
Second,  How  can  this  be  accomplished? 

The  reasons  that  are  advanced  for  the  pensioning  of  gov- 
ernment officials,  soldiers,  and  ministers  hold  equally  good 
when  applied  to  teachers. 

The  teacher  into  whose  hands  are  placed  the  little  ones  who 
are  the  objects  of  our  dearest  affections  and  whose  future 
welfare  is  so  largely  shaped  by  the  instructor,  should  feel  that 
their  future  is  safe  if  they  faithfully  do  their  duty.  The  pre- 
sent rate  of  pay  is  too  small  to  allow  any  live  and  progressive 
teacher  to  save  up  enough  to  provide  properly  for  old  age. 

The  writer's  plea  for  the  consideration  of  the  teach- 
ers by  the  public  can  scarcely  be  condensed.  It  must 
be  read  to  be  appreciated.  We  therefore  pass  to  the 
second  question — as  to  how  the  problem  may  be  solved. 
It  is  not  of  course  advisable  to  lay  down  any  particular  plan 
without  consent  of  those  in  authority.  It  is  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  the  fund  be  raised  as  follows:  First,  the  teachers  to 
pay  either  a  fixed  sum  or  a  percentage  of  salary;  secondly, 
the  sections  to  be  required  to  pay  in  a  small  sum  each;  thirdly, 
the  government  to  vote  a  sum  each  year  proportionate 
to  that  raised  otherwise.  The  government  should,  of  course, 
have  control  of  the  fund. 

If  this  were  done  an  impetus  would  be  given  to  education 
that  would  act  and  re  act  on  every  industry  in  the  province. 
Our  youth  would  remain  at  home  to  develop  our  own 
wealth  instead  of  etriching  other  lands.    The  demands  on  the 
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pension  fund  would  not  be  excessive,  as  many  leave  after  a 
few  year's  service,  and  leaving  would  not  regret  the  amount 
contributed.  No  teacher  would  wish  to  retire  for  the  sake  of 
the  pension. 

Few  people  can  imagine  the  drain  on  the  teacher's  purse. 
Associations,  science  schools,  periodicals,  institutes,  travelling 
expenses  and  the  usual  etceteras,  besides  board  and  clothing, 
so  reduce  the  small  salary  paid  that  the  live  teacher  can  never 
lay  up  much  for  a  rainy  day  or  for  old  age. 

We  are  not  state  ofBcials,  so  cannot  expect  to  be  so  well 
cared  for  as  our  more  fortunate  fellow-workers  in  Germany, 
where  they  are  held  in  high  esteem.  To  quote  from  a  leading 
American  journal,  "  They  are  not  tossed  into  the  street  when 
old  age  or  disability  comes,  buthave  a  pension  awaiting  them." 
And  who  can  dispute  the  breadth  of  the  German  teachers  and 
their  success  in  the  schoolroom. 

Philadelphia  has  a  fund.     Ontario  has  taken  the  lead  in  the 
Dominion,  and  in  no  part  of  Canada  have  we  better  schools. 
We  should  have  like  provision  made  in  Nova  Scotia.     There 
should  be  no  trouble  in  providing  for  it.     It  must  come. 
Dartmouth,  N.  S.  11.  S    C. 

[The  subject  opened  up  by  "  Teacher  "  is  worthy 
of  careful  and  immediate  attention.  In  the  majority 
of  civilized  countries —  in  nearly  all  —  teachers  after 
a  certain  period  of  faithful  service  are  entitled  to  a 
yearly  retiring  allowance  proportioned  to  the  time  of 
service  and  status  in  the  profession.  Worn  out  teach- 
ers are  neither  suffered  to  waste  the  precious  school 
days  of  the  young,  nor  are  they  disgracefully  thrust 
U[)On  the  cold  charity  of  an  unfeeling  world.  Our 
schools  would  be  much  more  cflicient  if  the  teachers 
were  not  harassed  by  the  spectre  of  a  penniless  old 
age.  Our  best  teachers  would  then  be  content  to 
stay  in  the  profession  and  be  free  to  give  their  best 
thoughts  and  energies  to  their  work. —  Ed.] 

Psychology  for  Teachers. 
Prof.  Setii.  D.m.iiocsie  University,  Halifax. 
Lecture  II. 

There  are  two  methods  of  psychological  study,  vh:  the 
Direct  or  Introspective  method  aud  the  Indirect  or  Objective. 

We  investigate  psychological  phenomena  like  all  other 
phenomena  by  analynU  and  by  fi/nihann.  By  the  analysis  of 
mental  phenomena  we  must  break  the  mental  operations  Into 
parts.  The  scientist  dr)es  the  same.  The  botanist  first 
analyzes  the  (lower,  and  then  knowing  each  of  its  parts  he 
knows  it  thoroughly.  In  mental  phenomena  we  can  do  the 
same.  For  example,  lake  my  menial  slate  as  I  explain  to 
pupils  a  fact  which  they  do  not  yet  understand.  This  is  a 
complex  mental  operation.  I  have  in  my  mind,  first  of  all,  the 
knowledge  I  wish  to  convey;  then  I  endeavor  to  present  it  in 
such  a  way  os  to  produce  a  certain  impression ;  besides  I  must 
raise  my  voice  to  a  certain  pitch  thai  they  may  hcnr  me.  I 
must  use  a  language  which  they  understand,  and  I  niiplit  show 
many  minor  points  also  which  enter  into  this  mental  operation. 
So  much  for  p.syehologieal  analysis.  The  psychologist  does 
not  rest  here.  To  stop  at  the  analysis  would  be  like  resting 
at  the  study  of  anatomy  in  science.  Anatomy  analyzes  the 
human  body  Into  muscles,  ncr\'es,  Ixmcs,  etc.  Physiology 
reconstnicts  the  living  organism  as  a  whole. 


The  first  and  characteristic  method  of  psychology  is 
Jnirospcclioti.  This  is  the  direct  or  subjective  method.  I  must 
look  inward  and  observe  my  own  state  of  consciousness.  The 
difliculties of  introspection  aregicat.  The  first  difficulty  arises 
from  the  complerity  in  unity  of  menial  phenomena.  Again,  in 
psychological  observations  the  subject  becomes  its  own  object, 
and  to  force  a  subject  to  look  in  upon  itself  as  au  object  is  not 
easy.  A  child  views  outward  things.  An  introspective  child 
is  an  unhealthy  child,  and  is  deprived  of  the  peculiar  charm 
of  childhood,  vh:  simplicity  or  naturalness.  The  first  instincts 
of  a  child  are  to  look  upon  outward  things,  but  in  school  he 
begins  to  acquire  the  power  of  reflection.  The  mind  knows 
nothing  without  relating  it  to  itself,  so  that  this  introspective 
task  is  neither  impossible  nor  unnatural. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  extreme  delicacy  of  nunlal 
phenomena.  I  can  examine  a  natural  object  and  return  to  it 
again,  and  again,  butassoonas  I  begin  to  examine  a  mental  >tate 
it  vanishes,  and  the  state  of  investigating  it  remains.  This 
difficulty  is  largely  obviated  by  the  aid  of  memory.  We  can 
remember  a  menial  state  and  examine  it  after  it  has  passed. 
Memory  also  aids  in  another  difliculty,  viz,  the  evanescence  or 
fleeting  change  of  mental  states.  When  we  begin  to  reflect  on 
a  mental  state  it  has  already  vanished,  but  we  can  recall  it  in 
some  measure,  and  reflect  on  it  as  a  past  fact. 

Another  difliculty  is  the  limitation  of  our  mental  observa- 
tion to  a  single  mind,  and  this  seems  the  greatest  difficulty  of 
all,  but  it,  too,  admits  of  much  alleviation.  Certainly  the  only 
mind  I  have  under  my  direct  mental  gaze  is  my  own.  I  am 
to  myself  the  only  subjec*.  However,  I  suppo.se  that  all 
others  who  have  a  mental  slate  are  subjects  like  myself, 
allhough  to  me  they  are  only  objects  or  ejects. 

We  must  always  discein  l>etween  persons  and  things. 
Although  I  am  the  only  subject  to  myself.  I  infer  from 
analogy  that  all  other  beings  like  myself  are  subjects.  I  dis- 
cover in  them  the  same  behaviour  as  in  myself,  and  therefore  I 
infer  that  their  conduct  comes  from  minds  like  my  own. 

The  second  method  of  psychological  study  is  the  Indirect  or 
Objective     It  takes  several  forms: 

1st.  Observation  of  mental  products.  In  history  we  can 
learn  much  of  the  mental  life  of  man.  We  can  also  study 
language,  and  by  that  discover  how  the  )>cople  of  different 
tongues  thought.  We  can  study  the  literature  of  diflercnt 
countries,  of  different  centuries,  of  different  minds.  We  can 
compare  civilized  nations  with  uncivilized;  we  can  compare 
the  different  civilized  nations  with  one  another:  the  civilization 
of  our  own  century  with  that  of  the  past. 

2nd.  Comparative  philology.  We  can  compare  what  we 
call  miml  in  the  lower  animals  with  the  human  mind,  .\liove 
all  we  can  study  the  simple  undeveloped  mind  of  childliood, 
and  what  a  fieltl  this  presents  to  the  teachers  of  the  y<iung! 
We  can  watch  the  mind  gt:owing,  sec  the  simple  ideas  becom- 
ing complex,  these  again  becoming  more  complex,  and  as  the 
child  adds  element  to  element  behold  the  mental  stale  attain- 
ing maturity. 

;!rd.  We  have  ai;ior»;ni/ psychology  or  pathology.  This  is 
the  study  of  the  minds  of  those  who  are  insane  and  who  at 
some  point  depart  from  the  menial  condition  of  the  sane. 
4th.  We  have  physiological  psychology  or  experiments  on 
the  mind  through  the  body.  We  find  by  experimenting 
on  the  lower  animals  that  voluntary  movement  comes  from 
the  brain.  Keniove  the  cerebrum  from  a  frog  and  it  lies 
molionlcss.  Touch  its  leg  and  it  will  Iw  drawn  back.  Keflex 
motion  is  still  there  although  the  voluntary  motion  is  destroy- 
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ed  by  the  removal  of  the  brain.     It  can   no   longer  originate 
motion;  it  can  only  react  upon  movements  from  without. 

Divisions  op  Psychologicai,  Phenomena. 

In  every  mental  state  there  are  three  elements,  knowing, 
feeling,  willing;  or  cognition,  emotion  and  volition. 

Cognition  is  objective.  I  must  know  an  object  as  something 
outside  myself. 

Emotion  is  subjective  because  it  is  my  mental  state.  I  feel 
somehow. 

Volition  is  milijective  and  objective  because  it  is  the  real- 
ization of  a  purpose — the  carrying  out  of  au  idea. 

B3'  psychological  analysis  we  separate  these  three  elements, 
and  name  the  mental  states  by  whichever  one  predominates. 
AVe  call  a  man  intellectual,  emotional  or  energetic.  We  speak 
of  the  Germans  as  an  intellectual  nation,  or  a  i)eople  of  the  A«ady 
the  French  are  as  a  nation  emotional;  the  British  are  a  practical 
people,  or  a  people  of  the  hand. 

The  ideal  mind  exhibits  the  perfect  harmony  of  these  three 
faculties,  and  the  ideal  education  ought  to  aim  at  developing 
such  a  complete  or  symmetrical  mind.  Of  course  intellectual 
development  is  usually  aimed  at  directly  in  education,  rather 
than  the  formation  of  character;  but  the  development  of  the 
emotional  and  energetic  elements  of  the  mental  life  is  a  most 
important  function  of  education.  The  emotional  and  aesthetic 
sides  of  our  nature  are  inextricably  bound  np  with  the  intell- 
ectual and  moral,  and  should  be  included  in  education, 
although  usually  much  neglected.  Moral  and  a-sthetic 
influences  are  indirect,  and  although  we  must  aim  at  the  direct 
end  of  education,  viz,  that  of  training  and  developing  the 
intellect,  yet  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  threefold  nature 
of  the  mind,  but  must  endeavor  to  produce  complete  harmony 
in  the  minds  we  are  called  upon  to  form,  by  developing  each 
power  in  its  proper  time,  place  and  degree. 


Halifax  Public  Schools. 


The  following  are  extracts  from  Supervisor 
McKay's  report: 

There  were  5,734  pupils  enrolled  in  the  winter  term.  The 
returns  give  1,304  new  pupils  for  the  summer  term,  making  a 
total  of  only  7.038  different  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year, 
or  40  less  than  1890.  For  the  last  eight  years  the  average 
increase  per  annum,  of  enrolled  pupils  was  about,  250, 
whereas  this  year  there  is  a  decrease  of  40. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  school  rooms  and  play 
grounds  have  been  greatly  improved.  The  commissioners, 
secretary  and  teachers  have  been  unremitting  in  their  attention 
to  these  matters. 

Alexandra  ScnooL— This  probably  is  the  best  school 
building  in  the  maritime  provinces.  Architectural  beauty  had 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  irregularities  of  the  site.  There  are 
14  large  and  well  lighted  departments,  with  commodious  halls, 
all  warmed  and  ventilated  by  the  Smead  system.  The  vitiated 
air  of  the  rooms  is  entirely  replaced  by  pure  warm  air  every 
seven  or  ten  minutes.  Consequently,  the  air  does  not  deterio- 
rate when  the  rooms  arc  nc<upied.  The  pupils  are  free  from 
that  lassitude  and  those  headaches  so  common  in  all  other 
school  rooms.  The  sanitary  arrangements  connected  with  the 
system  are  about  perfect. 

Nearly  all  the  teachers  are  following  the  prescribed  cour.se 
of  study  very  closely,  but  in  lessons  on  nature,  language,  com- 


position, drawing,  hygiene,  music  and  calisthenics  there  is 
still  more  or  less  confusion.  To  recognize  these  defects  and 
look  for  their  causes  will  perhaps  help  in  finding  a  remedy. 

1.  The  lessons  on  nature  as  given  in  the  prescribed  course 
are  not  sufficiently  differentiated  as  to  their  subject.s.  Instead 
of  making  some  advance  in  every  grade,  it  would  be  belter,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  done  without  violating  the  laws  of  mental 
growth,  to  make  each  grade  responsible  for~a  definite  part  of 
the  wide  field  of  science.  This  would  prevent  the  confusion 
arisingfrom  a  multiplicity  of  subjects.  For  example,  passing 
over  the  first  four  years  of  school  life  let  the  fifth  year  deal 
with  the  simpler  problems  in  physiography  only.  Let  the 
summer  months  of  the  next  two  years  be  spent  with  plants, 
and  the  winter  months  in  the  study  of  animals.  Let  the 
eighth  j'ear  be  confined  to  the  elementary  principles  of 
physics  and  chemistry.  It  will  then  be  an  easy  matter  to  hold 
each  teacher  responsible  for  her  own  part  of  the  work. 

2  Defining  the  work  in  Tonic  Sol-fa,  drawing  and  calis- 
thenics, in  a  similar  manner,  will  help  to  do  away  with  some 
neglect  chargeable  against  many  teachers  on  these  subjects. 

3.  Langcage  and  Co.\iposition.— The  place  of  these 
important  subjects  is  now  usurped  by  grammar.  Aside  from 
the  development  of  faculty  no  school  acquisition  is  of  more  value 
than  the  ability  to  use  one's  mother  tongue  correctly  and' 
readily.  This  power  is  acquired  only  by  constant  exercise 
both  in  speaking  and  in  writing— an  exercise  that  requires  to 
be  conducted  with  skill  and  great  watchfulnass.  Toestablish 
a  pupil  in  the  best  usages  of  our  language,  and  to  fix  them  as 
habits,  the  teacher  must  avail  himself  of  the  principle  that  we 
learn  to  do  by  doing.  To  overcome  bad  habits  formed  from 
other  associations  than  those  of  the  class  room,  what  is  needed 
is  constant  practice— every  spoken  answer  full  and  complete, 
every  written  exercise  in  good  English. 

A  knowledge  of  subjects,  predicates,  modifiers,  strong  and 
weak  verbs  and  verbs  of  incomplete  predication,  gerunds, 
pronominal  adverbs  and  adversative  conjunctions  may 
bewilder  or  make  youthful  pedants  of  the  ordinary  boy  of 
twelve— these  things  will  do  but  little  to  give  him  facility  of 
expression,  or  to  create  in  him  a  taste  for  the  noble  and  ennobl- 
ing literature  of  his  mother  tongue.  Let  us  take  up  formal 
grammar  in  the  academy  only,  where  it  properly  belongs,  and 
if  we  must  have  some  grammar,  let  us  have  a  simple  text  book 
of  a  few  pages  for  the  common  schools.  The  time  spent  in 
parsing  is  needed  for  practice  in  good  English,  spoken  and 
written.  I  am  not  condemning  our  present  text  book  in 
grammar.  I  am  only  pointing  out  that  it  is  entirely  misplaced 
when  it  is  found  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades  of  our 
common  schools,  and  that  a  much  more  profitable  study— 
au  essential  study— should  be  substituted  for  it. 

Hygiene- In  my  report  for  1889  I  recommended  a  regu- 
larly graded  course  of  lessons  in  hygiene,  including  under  lliat 
heading  the  teachings  of  science  regarding  temperance.  At 
the  request  of  the  board  I  examined  carefully  a  large  number 
of  text  books  on  these  subjects,  and  reconmiended  for  the 
common  schools  the  Pathfinder  series  as  published  in  Balti- 
more, and  for  the  academy  Martin's  physiology.  The  council 
of  public  instruction,  however,  declined  to  authorize  their  use 
as  text  books  in  our  schools.  This  I  regret  chiefly  for  two 
reasons: 

1.  With  the  book  now  authorized  it  is  useless  to  expect  the 
best  results  in  training  the  pupils  to  a  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  laws  of  health  or  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  alcohol  on  the 
human  system  and  its  blighting  effects  upon  society. 
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This  teaching  and  these  or  similar  graded  text  books  are 
prescribed  for  more  than  uiae-tenths  of  the  schools  of  the 
United  States.  Why  should  they  be  denied  to  our  children? 
Although  there  are  very  few  who  live  up  to  their  knowledge, 
yet  knowledge  has  a  very  great  influence  upon  our  manner  of 
living.  We  may  rca.sonably  hope  that  if  our  children  are 
taught  the  fact-s  about  alcohol,  its  influence  for  evil  will  cease 
Willi  the  ne.xt  generation.  I  hope  therefore  the  board  will 
continue  their  endeavors  to  place  temperance  books  in  the 
schools  better  suited  to  their  requirements. 

2.  By  the  use  of  these  and  other  books  as  supplementary 
readers,  theipiantity  and  variety  of  the  pupils'  readiiiL'^  wduld 
be  greatly  increased.  In  the  opinion  of  our  best  cducatiotiis-ts 
this  is  an  important  improvement  on  our  old  system  of  having 


pupils  pore  over  one  book  until  the}'  become  wearied  with  the 
monotony  of  the  exercise.  We  know  nothing  correctly  until 
we  have  seen  it  from  many  points  of  view.  We  know  the 
full  force  and  real  meanings  of  words,  only  when  we  have 
used  them  in  very  many  different  relations  to  other  words. 
Children  who  in  Iheir  homes  read  a  great  man}-  books  make 
very  satisfactory'  pupils  compared  to  those  who  are  restricted 
in  their  use  of  books,  A  child  may  be  altogether  unlit  for 
advancement,  and  yet  as  the  complaining  parent  often  says 
he  may  know  his  reader  by  heart.  In  such  a  case  the  only 
way  is  to  put  the  child  into  another  book  of  the  same  grade. 
Seeing  the  same  words  in  new  combinations  sheds  a  flood  of 
light  upon  them.  His  interest  is  aroused  and  he  makes  rapid 
progress.  For  this  reason  our  teachers  should  be  allowed 
the  use  of  supplementary  readers. 


Time-Table  for  a  School  6,  7,  or  8   Grades. 


Recitations. 

Hours. 

Time. 

STUDY. 

D  Division. 

C  Division. 

B  Division. 

A  Division. 

Opening  Exercises 

RollCall 

8.50-  8.57 
8.57-  9.00 
9.00-  9.15 
9.15-  9.30 
9.30-  9.60 
9.50-10.10 
10 10-10.25 

7   min. 

3  •' 
15  " 
15       " 

20       " 
20       " 
15       " 

I  Copying  Lesson  1 

<   with  help  of  an  V 

older  pupil*.     ) 

Busy  Work.... 

Reading 

Reading 

C  Reading 

Lang.  orReadt 

A  IjLOg.  or  Read  

D  Numlwr 

Anth 

Arith  

Becess  16  Minutes. 

10.25  to  10.40. 

C  Arithmetic  . 

1 

1040-10.55  [  15 

Read  to  Tutor* 

Writing 

Arith. 
Arith. 
Arith. 

Geog.  or  Hist 

11.10-11.35 
ll.avil.50 
11.5O-I2.00 

25       '• 
15       '• 
10       " 

with  Tutor 

Arith 

D  Reading 

Qeog.  orHist 

Hap  Drawing 

Noon  60  Minutes. 

12  to  1. 

Roll  Call  

1.00-1.03 
LOI-LiS 
1.85-1.4.'. 
1.45-1.50 
1.50-2-20 

3       "     ,           

1 

BOcog.  or  Hist 

a       "     Nunilier 

Lang 

;;;;;;t;;_  ;;;;;;  ;;;;;; 

Ariib 

Singing        

6       " 

1              ■-                                 B 

ao      "     Nat.  Les.  to  Teacher. 

1 

Becess  10  Minutes. 

2.20  to  2.30. 

D  Reading 2.30  a.  15 

15       "      

15       "     Copy  Lieason. . 
20       "             t 
.       ..             J 

(   Write  outline  1 
tor  Geog.  or  Hist  1 

Alg.  or  Arith... 
Ale.  or  Arith... 
Geom 

C  Reading  2.45  3.00 

B  Arith   3(»>-.3.20 

DIS  MISS.            i 

A  O.-oni.  or  Arith .t.SO  3.40 

Arith 

A  and  B  Nature  I.«880ns.     3.40-4.00 

*  In  a  large  ungraded  school  It  will  be  necessary  frequently  to  utilize  some  of  the  older  pupils  as  tutors.  Let  It  b«  looked 
upon  OS  a  privilege,  perhaps  thf  reward  of  pood  work. 

+  For  the  hlgtit'Ht  i'ta><s,  ri-adiiiK  tlin***  tirm's  a  week,  and  Inniciiage  or  grnmtnar  twit***,  will  be  sulTlclent.  So,  also  geography, 
three  times  a  week,  and  liist«>r>'  lwi<-e.    Writing  and  drawing  tlu*  sanu*,  alUTnat4*ly. 

NoTK.— It  will  s.iiiictimi-s  luippcn  llmt  the  Clli  llm.lc  .jiii  \v,.rk  willi  tli.-  nli  in  liisl.irvor  K'-'ik-r.-ipliy.  In  various  liriiimstanc-s 
many  minor  clianges  of  tliat  kind  may  Ix-  deslrul>l'' 


Time-Tables. 

If  you  have  a  large  school  of  C,  7,  or  8  grades, 
divide  the  pupils  into  four  sections,  basing  your 
classification  in  a  general  way  on  the  course  of  study 
which  is  intended  only  as  a  general  guide. 

No  teacher  can  do  good  work  with  more  than  four 
sections,  nor  having  a  large  miscellaneoua  scliool,  in 


less  than  six  hours.  The  younger  pui>ils  should  he 
dismissed  at  3  p.  iii. 

By  analyzing  the  time-table  above,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  teacher's  attention  is  fairly  given  to  each 
class  and  to  each  subject. 

Nova  Scotia  teachers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  their 
fellow  teachers  by  criticising  any  glaring  defects  in 
this  time-table  and  forwarding  their  objections  to  the 
editor  of  the  Ukvikw  at  Ilalifiix. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  charge  of  the  Lazaretto  at  Tracadie,  N.  B. , 
reports  that  on  January  1  there  were  22  lepers  under  treat- 
ment in  that  institution,  11  males  and  11  females.  During 
the  year  six  new  cases  were  admitted  and  two  patients.  He 
states  that  for  several  years  no  lepers  have  been  admitted 
from  Tracadie  districts,  the  new  cases  being  from  outlying 
districts,  to  which  the  relatives  of  leprous  persons  in 
Tracadie  had  removed  years  ago.  They  were  ferreted  out 
by  the  doctor,  and  removed  in  the  face  of  determined 
opposition.  Dr.  Smith  thinks  that  leprosy  has  been  finally 
stamped  out  in  the  Tracadie  district,  so  long  its  home,  and 
attributes  this  result  entirely  to  segregation. 


Among  the  recent  deaths  is  that  of  Charles  H.  Spurgeon, 
the  great  London  preacher.  He  did  not  have  a  college 
education,  but  won  his  high  place  by  strong  natural  ability. 
In  figure  he  was  short  and  chubby,  and  rather  awkward 
than  otherwise.  His  features  had  a  round  Saxon  cast,  such 
as  would  lead  one  to  regard  him  as  capable  of  a  rude 
strength,  of  a  dogged  power  of  endurance.  He  spoke  good 
idiomatic  Saxon  in  the  pulpit,  such  as  the  people  could 
understand.  Spurgeon  had  the  faculty  of  making  his  lessons 
into  pictures,  as  the  pious  mother  and  her  sinning  child,  the 
distressed  believer  and  his  great  enemy,  etc.  He  had  no 
doubt  as  to  the  truths  of  the  Bible  and  the  constant 
presence  of  God  in  the  world.  Winning  his  fame  early,  he 
died  in  his  prime  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years. 

The  World's  Fair  buildings  are  rapidly  taking  shape.  One 
million  dollars  a  month  is  being  expended  in  the  buildings 
alone.  It  is  expected  to  be  ready  to  dedicate  in  October,  1892, 
the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Columbus  at  San  Salvador. 


The  Silver  Thaw. 

There  came  a  day  of  showers 
Upon  the  shrinking  snow; 
The  south  wind  sighed  of  flowers, 
The  softening  skies  hung  low. 
Mid-winter  for  a  space 
Foreshadowing  April's  face. 
The  white  world  caught  the  fancy 
And  would  not  let  it  go. 

In  re-awakened  courses 

The  brooks  rejoiced  the  land; 

We  dreamed  the  spring's  shy  forces 

Were  gathering  close  at  hand. 

The  dripping  buds  were  stirred, 

As  if  the  sap  had  heard 

The  long-desired  persuasion 

Of  April's  soft  command. 

But  antic  time  had  cheated 
With  hope's  elusive  gleam; 
The  phantom  spring  defeated 
Fled  down  the  ways  of  dream. 
And  in  the  night  the  reign 
Of  winter  came  again. 
With  frost  upon  the  forest 
And  stillness  on  the  stream. 


When  morn  in  rose  and  crocus 
Came  up  the  bitter  sky. 
Celestial  beams  awoke  us 
To  wondering  ecstasy. 
The  wizard  winter's  spell 
Had  wrought  so  passing  well 
That  earth  was  Ijathed  in  glory 
As  though  God's  smile  were  nigh. 

The  silvered  saplings  bending 
Plashed  in  a  rain  of  gems; 
The  statelier  trees  attending 
Blazed  in  their  diadems. 
White  fire  and  amethyst 
All  common  things  had  kissed, 
And  chrysolites  and  sapphires 
Adorned  the  bramble  stems. 

In  crystalline  confusion 
All  beauty  came  to  birth; 
It  was  a  kind  illusion 
To  comfort  waiting  earth — 
To  bid  the  buds  forget 
The  spring  so  distant  yet, 
And  hearts  no  more  remember 
The  iron  season's  dearth. 

—  Chas.  O.  D.  Roberts  in  March  Century. 


An  Excellent  Spelling  Exercise. 

AVhile  visiting  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  the 
other  day,  I  witnessed  a  valuable  spelling  exercise 
which,  while  not  altogether  new,  might  be'practised 
to  advantage  in  all  schools,  whether  of  the  country 
or  city. 

The  pupils  are  given  half  an  hour  each  day  for 
spelling.  On  Monday  morning  the  teacher  places  on 
the  board  a  list  of  words  chosen  from  the  reac<ing  les- 
sons of  the  previous  week.  This  is  left  on  the  board 
all  the  week,  and  each  day  the  first  ten  minutes  of 
the  half  hour  for  spelling  is  devoted  to  the  forming 
of  oral  sentences  by  the  pupils,  in  which  the  words 
in  the  list  are  used. 

On  Friday,  paper  is  passed,  and  all  the  words  but 
ten  are  erased  from  the  board;  these  ten  are  used 
each  in  a  written  sentence. 

On  Monday,  fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  for  lan- 
guage is  used  in  reading  and  discussing  the  sentences 
which  have,  in  the  meantime,  been  corrected  by  the 
teacher. 

The  child  not  only  learns  how  to  spell  the  word, 
but  how  to  use  it  at  the  same  time,  and  it  enters  into 
his  vocabulary  as  a  means  of  expressing  thought,  and 
not,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  our  teaching  of  spelling, 
a  mere  combination  of  letters.  —  "£,"  in  FubUo 
School  Journal. 
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BUSY    WORK  IN  NUMBER. 


1.  How  many  pupils  in  the  schoolroom?  If  there 
were  ten  more  how  many  would  be  there?  If  there 
were  eight  less? 

2.  How  many  panes  of  glass  in  one  window?  How 
many  in  all  the  windows? 

3.  Write  the  name  of  the  month.  How  many 
days  in  the  month?  How  many  days  in  last  month? 
How  many  in  next  month? 

4.  How  many  hours  in  a  day?     la  two  days? 

5.  Draw  five  lines  across  your  slate,  and  draw  five 
more  lines  across  them.  How  many  blocks  on  your 
slates? 

6.  How  many  children   in  the  row   you  sit  in? 
How  many  feet  have  you  all?    How  many  fingers? 
How  many  noses? 

7.  There  are  three  bones  in  each  of  your  fingers, 
and  two  in  your  thumb.  How  many  bones  have  you 
in  one  hand?    in  both  hands? 

8.  Draw  a  clock  on  your  slate.  How  many  num- 
bers on  its  face?  In  how  many  ways  can  you  write 
the  numbers?  Make  the  hands  say  four  o'clock, 
Make  them  say  noon.     Midnight.     Six  o'clock. 

0.  How  many  meals  do  you  eat  in  one  day?  How 
many  in  three  days?     How  many  in  a  week? 

10.  How  many  Sundays  in  this  month?  How 
manydays,  not  counting  the  Sundays?  How  many 
school-days? 

11.  How  old  are  you?  How  old  will  you  be  in 
1895?    In  1900? 

12  How  many  eggs  in  a  dozen?  In  three  dozen? 
What  is  the  difference  between  two  dozen  and  a  half 
dozen? — Tlie  Primary  School. 


At  Truro  the  following  have  obtaiaed  elementary  certificates 
in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  course:  G.  L.  Borden,  Bt-ssie  McNeil,  Gertie 
Schaffner.  Anuie  II.  McKenzie,  Juliet  D.  McCully,  Eva  C. 
Smith,  Ella  Kcttie,  Maiilda  W.  Calnek,  Sadie  A.  Murray, 
William  A.  Cunningham,  Edna  E.  Coleman,  Edith  Hennigar, 
Etta  Ross,  Ida  Hillz.  Bessie  Webber.  Florence  Black.  Jessie 
Ilillz,  Jean  McLeod,  May  Bates,  Mary  Ann  McElhinney,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Archibald,  Libbie  Cruikshanks,  Lemont  Givan,  Andrew 
Allan,  Jane  Allan,  John  Lorn  Allan,  Katie  Campbell  Allan. 
Intermediate— William  A.  Cunningham,  Juliet  McCully,  May 
Eninui  Bales,  Jean  McLeod,  Agsie  H.  Hamilton,  E.  W.  Poile. 
In  Miss  Hamilton's  class.  Willow  St  ,  Truro,  seventeen  pupils 
have  taken  the  Junior  certificate. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Inspector  Mersereau's  many  friends  are  glad  to  hear  of  his 
convalescence  after  an  illness  extending  over  several  weeks. 


Miss  Beatrice  Duke  is  teaching  at  Lelcte,  t'harlotle  County. 

The  benefit  of  improved  school  accommodations  i.-*  strikingly 
illustrated  at  Rolling  Dam,  Charlotte  County.  Mr.  Vernon 
Clarke's  school  there  is  now  one  of  the  best  in  the  county, 
and  compares  very  favorably  with  some  of  the  superior 
schools. 

The  people  of  Coldbrook,  I'ennfield,  Chnriotte  County,  are 
very  proud  of  the  appearance  of  the  interior  of  their  school 
room.  It  has  Ix-en  painted,  newly  furnished  and  well  supplied 
with  excellent  blarkboard  surface.  This  has  all  been  provided 
throught  the  elTiTl*.  of  the  teacher,  Mi.-^s  Annie  M.  l'res<-otl. 
assisted  moi*t  lIlK-nilly  by  the  people  of  the  district.  Miss 
Prescoll  is  greatly  fsle<n\e(l  in  Coldbronk.  Few  districts  fail 
to  respond  to  earnest  and  disinterested  efforts  on  the  part  of  a 
teacher. 


Dr.  Wesley  Mills  of  McGill  University,  Montreal,  will 
deliver  the  oration  at  the  Enco?nia  at  the  New  Brunswick 
University  in  June  next. 

The  pupils  of  the  Grammar  School,  Shcdiac,  N.  B.,  gave  a 
public  literary  and  musical  entertainment,  on  Friday  afternoon, 
Feb.  26th.  These  entertainments,  which  are  given  each  month, 
are  attended  by  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children. 


The  opening  of  the  new  academy  at  Dicby  look  place  on 
Feb.  l.'ith.  It  is  a  fine  .structure  and  admirably  adapted  to 
the  educational  wants  of  that  city. 


The  St.  Stephen  High  School  was  opened  on  Monday, 
Feb.  29th,  after  having  been  closed  two  weeks  on  account  of 
scarlet  rash  in  the  family  of  Principal  P.  G.  McFarlane. 
—  Courier. 


A  sad  accident  is  reported  from  Chester.  N.  S.  While  cross- 
ing from  Iron  Bound  Island  to  Blandford  in  an  open  sail  boat, 
Ruben  Wynacht,  school  teacher,  was  run  into  and  instantly 
killed,  by  the  schooner  Jewel,  Capt.  Mosher,  of  Mahone  Bay. 
—  WiutUor  Tribune. 


The  Bass  River  schoolhouse  was  destroyed  by  fire  leccnlly. 
It  was  built  in  1867,  remodeled  in  1890.  and  made  into  two 
departments  at  a  cost  of  ^700.  Miss  Martha  Clarke  was  teacher 
in  the  primary  department,  and  Miss  Jessie  Davisson  in  the 
advanced  department.  No  insurance.  Loss  about  ^1200. 
Cause  of  fire  uuknown. 


Miss  Addie  Calder  has  taken  charge  of  a  school  in  Canter- 
bury, York  county. 


The  Colby  Omelt  for  l.'^QI.  contains  a  fine  protrait  and  a 
short  sketch  of  Prof.  Wm.  Elder.  Sc  D.  In  the  article,  the 
learned  educationist,  who  spent  some  time  at  Acadia,  'hough 
he  dill  not  graduate  Iicr',  is  spoken  of  in  very  complimentary 
terms.  He  has  tilled  professorships  at  Acadia,  Harvard  and 
Colby,  and  ha-s  spent  many  years  at  the  latter  place.  He  has 
ever  been  an  active  worker,  and  his  summers  have  been  invar- 
iably spent  in  geological  and  mincralogical  work,  and  other 
scientific  investigation.  He  is  highly  spoken  of  not  only  as  a 
professor,  but  also  as  a  Bible  instruclor  and  frien<l  to  the 
sUidents.  An  attack  of  bronchitis  compelle<l  him  to  go  last 
winter  to  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  but  when  the  OracU 
was  publishe<l,  it  was  expected  that  he  would  return  early  to 
Waterville.— .(lead.  Alh. 
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aUESTION  DEPARTMENT. 


1.  Why  do  the  "  Northern  Lights  "  always  appear  in  the 
North  or  Northeast  to  us? 

The  aurora,  is  an  electric  discharge  passing  from 
one  magnetic  pole  to  the  other  and  followiDg  the 
terrestrial  magnetic  curves.  This  discharge  leaves 
the  North  pole  in  the  form  of  clouds  of  electrified 
matter,  vhich  float  southward  through  the  atmosphere 
at  the  height  of  forty  miles  or  more  from  the  earth. 
It  need  create  no  surprise  that  it  is  generally  invisible 
in  the  intermediate  Zone  of  low  latitudes,  since  this 
is  well  accounted  for,  not  only  by  the  large  surface 
over  which  it  is  spread  at  great  heights,  but 
because  this  part  of  its  course  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  sight,  while  in  higher  latitudes  we  look  at 
the  streamers  '"'end  on"  and  thus  have  before  our  eyes 
a  very  great  depth  of  luminous  gases.  [Ency.  Brit.] 

3.  Explain:  "  The  half  is  greater  than  the  whole". 

Hesiod  makes  use  of  this  epigram  when  showing 
the  very  great  advantages  of  simplicity  of  life.  A 
moderate  income  is  generally  accompanied  with  more 
true  enjoyment  than  a  fortune. 

3.  Where  could  a  person  obtain  a  book  on  book-keepincr 
that  would  fit  him  to  take  charge  of  the  books  of  an  exten- 
sive mercantile  establishment? 

Mr.  J.  C.  P.  Frazee  recommends  Goodwin's  im- 
proved Book-keeping  and  Manual,  twelfth  edition. 
J.  H.  Goodwin,  Vila  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Order  from  the  Halifax  or  St.  John  booksellers. 
Price,  $3.50. 

4.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  words  "cease"'  and  "are" 
in  Dalgleish's  Introductory  English  Composition,  page  22, 
Ex.  14,  par.  5? 

In  the  indirect  form  these  words  remain  unchanged, 
because  they  refer  to  classes  which  still  exist. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  Perfume  Holder  :  A  Persian  Love  Poem  by  Craven 
Langsworth  Betts,  New  York,  formerly  of  8t.  John.  Saal- 
iield  &  Fitch,  publishers.  New  York.  For  sale  by  J.  & 
A  McMillan,  St.  John.  It  has  been  said  that  whatever 
transports  us  from  our  present  surroundings  into  the  imag- 
inary realms  of  the  future,  or  into  the  shadowy  regions  of 
the  past,  is  a  help,  a  benefit,  a  gain.  If  this  be  so,  then  ought 
we  warmly  to  welcome  this  dainty  poem  by  Mr.  C.  L  Betts, 
"The  Perfume  Holder",  with  its  pathetic  tale  of  love  and 
sorrow.  Rarely  do  we  find  ourselves  so  quickly  and  so 
completely  isolated  from  modern  experiences,  so  thoroughly 
absorbed  in  the  varied  phases  of  oriental  life,  as  when  we  are 
reading  Mr.  Belts'  smooth  musical  verse  We  would  especially 
emphasize  the  scenes  in  the  bazaar,  its  bright  hued  crowd, 
i:s  hot  noon-tide  when 

"  Silence  with  its  s<.>lenin  reverent  grace 
Softly  down  spiwiding  from  reposeful  space 
RestiMl  an  hour  ui>ou  the  market  place." 


The  truly  oriental  heroine  in  her  "white  cymar"  and  her 
lover,  the  dark  eyed  Selim,  are  graceful  figures,  but  we 
doubt  whether  the  widest  interpretation  of  eastern  etiquette 
would  have  allowed  her  to  remain  so  long  in  the  brass- 
worker's  booth.  The  ride  across  the  desert  in  "  the  breeze 
of  early  evening  "  and  the  visit  to  the  astrologer  afford  good 
instances  of  word-painting,  and  very  vivid  is  the  picture  of 
the  rich  luxuriousness,  and  yet  utter  emptiness  of  Zenana 
life  behind  the  fated  "  Pardah. "' 

The  poem  closes  with  a  description  of  ruthless  oppression 
and  bitter  suffering,  the  hideousness  of  which  is  not  softened 
even  by  the  poetical  language  in  which  it  is  related,  but  the 
whole  volume  is  pervaded  by  the  sweet  incense-aroma  of 
undying  love,  the  enjoyment  of  which  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  quaint  oriental  "  Perfume  Holder  "  in  which  it  is 
presented  to  the  reader.  —  Fkances  E   Mcrray. 


Goldthwaite's  Universal  Atlas  for  1892  is  exception- 
ally full,  complete  and  accurate.  The  maps  are  clear,  the 
lettering  distinct  and  easy  to  read.  Every  country  on  earth 
is  shown ;  and  in  addition  some  parts  not  on  the  earth,  which 
appear  in  the  astronomical  charts  and  maps,  and  a  history  of 
astronomy.  Geography,  history  and  astronomy  are  the 
subjects  treated  of  in  the  book,  which  is  a  regular  encyclo- 
pedia of  useful  information.  A  very  interesting  feature  is 
a  compendium  of  history  for  the  last  thousand  years,  relat- 
ing to  the  discovery,  settlement  and  ])olitical  events  of  North 
America  and  the  States,  with  maps  elucidating  and  explain- 
ing the  text,  presented  in  a  novel  and  instructive  way.  A 
lot  of  colored  diagrams  are  also  given,  showing  in  an  attac- 
tive  and  comparative  form,  a  wealth  of  information  and 
statistics  from  the  recent  census.  A  good  atlas,  like  a  good 
dictionary,  is  daily  needed  in  every  home,  school  and  office, 
for  reference  and  study.  The  Universal  Atlas  is  cheap  enough 
for  any  one  needing  such  a  work,  to  be  able  to  buy  it,  and 
we  think  it  is  good  value,  and  a  desirable  work  for  all  classes 
to  have.  The  Goldthwaites,  Geographical  Publishers, 
132  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Elements  op  Stkixtukal  Botany,  with  special  reference 
to  the  study  of  Canadian  plants,  by  H  B.  Spotton,  M.  A., 
F.  L  S  ,  head  master  of  Barrie  Collegiate  Institute.  Revised 
edition  Cloth.  Price  §1.00.  Published  by  W  J  Gage&Co, 
Toronto  This  book,  which  is  coming  gradually  into  use 
in  the  Atlantic  Provinces  among  teachers  and  students  of 
elementary  botany,  is  an  excellent  work  in  many  ways.  It 
introduces  the  student  at  once  to  the  practical  part  of 
botany — the  examination  of  plants.  After  a  careful  and 
minute  study  of  these,  selected  as  types  of  the  more  impor- 
tant families,  the  elements  of  Botany  are  taught,  briefly  it 
is  true,  but  systematically,  furnishing  a  good  groundwork 
for  further  study.  In  the  revised  edition,  chapters  are  given 
on  morphology,  histology,  and  the  principal  features  of 
cryptogamous  plants,  ferns,  mosses,  fungi,  etc  The  manual 
portion,  which  is  bound  with  the  elements,  contains  about 
200  pages  descriptive  of  plants  commonly  found  in  Canada, 
witlr'key  for  their  identification.  Many  of  the  common 
plants  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces  are  not  described,  which  is 
a  serious  defect,  but  one  which  is  most  capable  of  being 
remedied  in  future  editions. 
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La  Famille  de  Germandre,  par  George  Sand,  edited  by 
Augusta  C.  Kimball  of  the  Girl's  High  School,  Boston; 
"Madame  Ther^se"  by  Erckmann-Chatrain,  edited  and  anno- 
tated by  George  W.  Rollins,  of  the  Boston  Latin  School. 
Cloth,  Publishers  Ginn  &  Go  ,  Boston.  Two  excellent 
stories  for  students  of  French,  neatly  printed  and  evidently 
carefully  edited. 

Racine's  Esther,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by 
I  H.  B  Spiers,  Philadelphia  Paper.  Twenty-five  cents 
Published  by  D  C  Heath  &  Co  ,  Boston.  This  contains 
several  appendices,  explanatory  of  the  metre  of  the  French 
verse,  and  grammaticiil  difficulties  found  in  the  text. 


MacMillan 
D.  C. 


HOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Euclid's  Elbment.s,  arranged  for  beginners 
&  Co  ,  London,  England. 

NU.MBBR  Lessons,  for  second  and  third  year  pupils 
Heath  &  Co  ,  Boston. 

Academic  Algebra,  for  the  common  and  high  schools 
and  academies      D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Gage  &  Co.'s  educational  series,  embracing  Gage's  Scnor.L 
Rbader.s  H-VI;  Selections  FRO.M  Trnny.son;  Scott's  Lady 
oktiieLake;  Meikle-iohn's  Enolisu  Grammar;  Kirkland 
&  Scott's  Elementary  Arithmetic;  Cajsars Gallic  War.s. 
Published  by  \V.  J.  Gage  &  Co  ,  Toronto. 


Reports. 

The  JVora  Scotia  Promncial  Goternment  Crop  lirporl  for 
18U1  has  been  received  from  Prof.  Lawson,  Ph  D.,  secretary 
of  agriculture.  It  is  full  of  interesting  information  to  agri- 
culturists. 

Contributions  from  the  United  States  National  Herbarium, 
volume  HI  ,  No.  1 ;  A  Monograph  of  the  grasses  of  the 
United  States  and  British  America  by  Dr.  George  Vasey, 
Botanist,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington.  This  is 
not  a  mere  report,  but  a  valuable  work  for  botanists  and  agri- 
culturists, being  the  first  part  of  a  general  work  on  the 
grasses  of  the  United  States,  undertaken  by  a  highly  com- 
petent authority.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  work  will 
be  ijublished  in  a  few  months 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  issued  a  very 
tempting  circular  describing  and  giving  particulars  of  cost, 
etc.,  of  a  trip  round  the  world  on  this  now  well  known  route. 


Current  Periodicals. 


Oohlthwaite's  Oei>yrii)'hind  Marjazinc  is  always  a  welcome 
visitor,  and  if  possible  each  number  is  better  than  that  of 
the  preceding  month.  In  this  age  of  cheaply  produced 
lilcruture,  it  is  a  wonder  how  so  much  good  value  can  be 
given  for  two  dollars  a  year.  In  a  journal  having  for  its 
object  tlie  presenting  to  its  readers  of  short,  terse  articles 
from  the  best  writers  nf  the  world,  about  whatever  is  of 
interest  geograjihicnlly  on  this  earth  on  which  we  live,  we 
naturally  expect  much,  and  our  expectaticm  is  more  Uian 
realized.  Every  subject  chosen  isof  general  interest  and  well 
treated  The  February  number  is  full  of  attractive  and  read- 
able articles,  including  among  others,  "Coaling  Stations  and 


Trade  Routes,"  "  Columbus  and  his  Times,''  the  second  of  a 
series  of  articles  especially  valuable  in  the  year  1892,  "The 
Women  of  Samoa,"  "The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Ani- 
mals,'" "  Chile  and  the  Chileans,"  which  is  a  comprehensive 
and  instructive  description  of  that  country,  its  people  and 
productions,  "The  Cannibals  of  Herbert  River,"  "Spelling 
of  Geographic  Karnes,"  "Alaska,"  "The  Coffee  Plant," 
"The  Obongo  Pigmies.''  Of  the  topics  contained  in  each 
monthly  edition,  that  on  "Hints  to  Teachers"  is  alone  worth 
the  price  of  subscription  to  every  teacher.  It  is  a  useful 
ma<'a7.ine  for  students  as  well  as  teachers,  an  educational 
power  which  should  find  a  ready  entrance  where  sound  and 

full  information  is  needed Garden  and  Forest  for  February 

24th  has  for  its  leading  article  "  The  Tree  as  a  School- 
master,"— a  thoughtful  essay  which  shows  how  this  silent 
but  wise  instructor  has  been  influencing  man  throughout 
the  ages. . .  .The  March  Century  begins  a  series  of  essays  on 
poetry  by  the  well  known  Clarence  Edmund  Stedman.... 
In  March  St.  Nieliolas  Arthur  Howlett  Coates  throws  some 
needed  light  on  the  construction  and  use  of  "  The  Boomer- 
ang," by  the  Australian  blacks;  and  his  directions  are  so  plain 
that  there  seems  no  reason  why  Young  America  should  not 
make  boomerangs  for  itself. .  In  March  Popular  Science  Monthly 
are  several  interesting  articles  in  "Moral  Educability," 
the  possibility  of  educating  the  moral  faculties  is  discussed 
by  Edward  P.  Jackson.  The  latest  important  discovery  iu 
zoology,  that  of  "  The  Australian  Marsupial  Mole,"  is  des- 
cribed, with  illustrations,  by  Dr.  E.  Troue.ssart.  This 
animal  furnishes  a  connecting  link  between  the  ornithoryn- 
chus  and  pouched  animals  like  the  opossum  and  kangaroo. 
There  is  a  very  spirited  autobiographical  sketch  of  Justus 
von  Liebig,  which  contains  valuable  observations  on  methods 

of  teaching  science The  March   Wiile  Airake  has  a  timely 

opening  story,  "  A  March  Mood,"  with  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion, with  other  pictures  and  poems  suitable  to  the  season. 
The  Neir  England  Mmjazine  for  March  has  an  illustrated 
article  on     'Clubs  and  Club  Life  at  Harvard."     "America 

in  Early  English  Literature  "  is  an  interesting  sketch All 

teachers  and  those  interested  in  higher  education  will  be 
attracted  by  the  paper  in  the  Atlantic  Afonthhj  for  March,  by 
Professor  Geo.  H  Palmer,  of  Harvard  University,  entitled, 
"  Doubts  About  University  Extension."  The  writer  has 
given  this  subject  a  most  careful  study  and  relates  the 
history  of  the  movement  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States.  He  speaks  of  the  difficulties  of  making  it  a  success 
in  America,  owing  to  the  diflferent  social  conditions  of  the 
two  countries,  and  suggests  plans  by  means  of  which  the 
system  may  be  made  a  possible  success  on  this  side  of  the 

water The  Scientific  Amennin,  published  by  Munn&  Co., 

New  York,  presents  weekly  to  its  readers  the  best  and  most 
reliable  record  of  various  improvements  in  machinery,  while 
the  scientific  progress  of  the  country  can  in  no  way  be 
gleaned  so  well  a-s  by  the  regular  perusal  of  its  (mges.  .  . . 
The  numbers  of  the  I.itttll'a  Liring  A'jf  for  the  weeks  ending 
20th  and  27th  February  contnin  Gothic  and  Saracen  Archi- 
tecture, Wiftminstir;  The  Making  of  a  Miindarin,  lyondon 
quarterly;  English  and  American  Flowers  by  .\lfred  R. 
Wallace,  British  Administration  in  West  Africa,  The  New 
Astronomy  and  its  Results,  and  Victor  Hugo:  "  Dieu," 
h'(irtni<jtitiy\  Impressions  of  Rome,  Nor  Ilitne>c\  Jamaica 
and  Mauritius,  and  A  Corner  of  Essex.  National;  Bernardin 
de  Saint-Pierre,  Temple  liar;  A  Glimpse  of  Asia  Minor, 
Cornhill;  The  Fall  of  Balmaccda,  Bbickitood,  etc. 
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«e  "  C  ALIGR  APH 


39 


THE 


Most  Rapid,  Durable  ^^  Practical  Typewriter 


WHERE  THE  "CALIGRAPH"   IS   USED  AND  TAUGHT. 


The  Business  College,  The  Business  College,  R.  H.  Whiston, 

Charlotte  town,  P.  E.  I.  St.  John,  N.  B.  Business  College,  Halifax. 

T.  H.  Frazee,  S.  G.  Snell,  Sackville  Academy, 

Business  College,  Halifax.  Business  College,  Windsor.  Sackville,  N.  B. 


W.  H.  Fry,  Official  Stenographer,  says :—  Mayor  Affen,  Fredericton.  says  ;— 

"My    rlioice   of    all    the   Typewriters    in    use   is    THE  ''The    CALIGRAPH    has    quite    lllli'il  all    my   expec 

CALlGRAPH."  tations." 

Sheriff  Harding,  St.  John,  says:—  P.  W.  Snider.  Manager  C.  P.  f{.  Telegraph  Co., 

•■The  CALIGRAPH  bought  from  you  has  given   full  "The   CALIGRAPH   has  given  us  the  best  of  satisfac- 

gatisfaction.  and  is  all  I  could  wish."  lion." 


This  is 


THE    WRITING    MACHINE    IN    USE    IN 
THE    DEPARTMENTS 


At  Ottawa, 


SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  SCHOOLS-Write  us  for  Catalogue. 

THE  CALIGRAPH  AGENCY, ''^''"AirHURTi^ppn  Ho.:  mI... 
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Gi-i2sri<r  &c  co:M::p^^isr~5r" 


-INVITE  ATTENTION  TO- 


Arithmelics, 


In  the  United  States  tln-re  are  nut  less  than  200  coUepes  and  3.000 
schools  which  use  the  Al^^ebrft,  (Te')nietry,  Triironometry  or  all  of  these; 
and  the  hooks  may  be  found  in  leadin;;  institutions  in  Great  Britain, 
Turkej-,  Uidia.  China.  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Lslands. 

GAGE  &  WILLIAUS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements  of  Physics  (Gage).  Inlroduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gage).  Introducliou  lo  Chemical  Science  (VVilliatns), 
Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry.  (Williams). 

■'  I  have  not  only  examined  hut  studied  the  Physical  Science,  and 
conside  r  it  superior  as  a  t*'xt  inTok  to  any  otlier  I  have  seen."  Principal 
DeBoer,  High  SchfKjl,  Monljx'lier.  Vt. 

"  I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  Williams*  Chemica. 
Science  in  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie.  Gordon's  College,  AbenieenI 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  vaUiaWe  text  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 


Ai-LEN  &  GEEENOUGH'S  LATIN  8EEIE8.  I  WENTWOETH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

Gratiimar;  Caesar.  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,   with  full  in-         "The  most  popular  books  of  Ihe  piust  decade, 
trofiuctions.  notes,  vocabularies,  maps  and  illustrations;  Collar     Algebra.  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  etc, 

ifc  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Praciical  Compo-  '     ^-  ■     ■■ 

silion.  etc. 

"There  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  which  seems  to  me  so 
complete"  [as  the  A.  &  G.  Grammar],  nxjfessor  Tyrrell,  Trinity 
ColleKe,  Dublin. 

"  This  Grammar  is /(Kn'kprincvpx  anionp  its  rivals."  Professor  D. 
Y.  Comstmk,  Phillips  .Vndover  Academy.  Mass. 

"The   Befrinner's  Ijitin  Bof>k  appears  to  nie  wlmirabl.v  suited  for 
ilitt .Tducin::  vounK  students  to  that  difficult  language."   Oscar  Browning, 
Kilij.-'sl'..lleg.-,  Cunibrid^-e. 
GOODWIN  &  WHITb'S  GREEK  SERIES. 

Giamniar,  Lessons,  Beginner's  (Jreek  Book,  (on  tlio  plan 
of  Collar  &  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Hook).  .\nal):i>.is  with 
vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  ilhisiraleil  voc  Mlmlary. 

"I  know  of  no  Gn-ek  grammar  for  Englisli-siH.aking  studt-nts  that 
combines  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form."  Professor  D'Ooge, 
University  of  Michigan. 

The  .special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Litin  Book  and  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready ;  retail 
prices,  respectively.  $1.00  and  |1.20.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  Halifax  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  .NIarilime 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  ^tock  constantly. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston7 New  York,  Chicagro  and  London. 
TTlne  Coovers^itioii  Xletl^ocl  io  GeriTLioii, 

/;//  rRdFKSSm;   /,•.///     /.•    ValSKl:  end    .ir.KX.   MrK.tt,    t^upervisur  IhiH/nx  S,h,„il.t. 

Price  $1.00.    Send  for  further  particulars  to  T.  C.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
PHYSICAL  DRILL,  FOR  USE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Li  four  parts.     Willi   llluslralioiis  sysieiuaiizinl  .'hkI  unaugi-d  in  iIl'IjI   L'iM(k-.s  U'  suit  all  ulasst^.    by  .SLKiiT.   .MA.IOK   D. 
BAILEY,  Military  Qymna.stic  Instructor,  with  a  preface  by  ALK.X    .McKAY,  Supervisor  of  Halifax  Schools. 

FHIOE    SO    CEISTTS. 

Dr.  John  Stewart,  of  Pictou.  who  has  a  thorough  scientidc  knowltHlge  ot  the  benefits  of  physical  development,  ami  who  has  done  so  much  to 
encourage  manly  spoits  in  the  M  irltimc  Provinces,  writes  about  Sergt. -Major  Bailey's  b  >cik  as  follows:— 'As  to  the  general  plan  of  the  book,  and 
the  way  this  has  Iwen  carrieil  out.  I  am  very  much  pleased.  I  have  coinpan-d  the  book  with  other  manuals  of  physical  drill,  and  in  my  judgment 
It  is  superior  in  simplicity  of  directions  and  in  variety  of  cxerci.ses.     I  am  glad  to  sec  the  dumb  hell  made  so  much  of." 

^^^^\oR  WINSOR  &  NEWTON'S  ARTISTS'   MATERIALS. 

The  trade  and  .Mb....l>  suppli.-.l  at  I.one.st  W  hul,s,il.-  Prices. 

MATIIK.M.VTICAL  IN.STUU.MKXTS,  EN'GINK,EK.S' and  DUALGIIT.MKNS'  SL'PPLIES  OF  EVEUY  KIND. 
MAPS,  GLOBES,  CHARTS,  SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  TEXT  BOOKS  an.l  KIXJUISITES. 

piT'A  larga  stock  of  above  kept  in  stock.     Corresponilcnce  for  further  informal  ion  nr  f.ir  jiriies  and  discounts  solicited. 


1.1    Maniifii.li 


G. 

•iiif;  Slutiu 


^LLEIsr    &    CO., 


vill.-  Sheet.  HAT.IF.W.    N.  S. 


MAGIC  LANTERN    FOR   SALE 

Oueof  Mc.Mlislelsmake.  Kine  lenses,  fan 
he  adju8l.-<l  to  show  a  iiiciun-  fiom  :t  f  80  f,-.a 
in  diameti'r.  Supplied  with  iiiiproveil  argand 
burner  for  oil.  Als<inl  out  llfly  tine  views  for 
Illustrating  lectureson  Astronomy,  including  a 
setofin  magnillrent  ■inikwork"  views  which 
alone  cost  $-l(l.  Also  a  niimlH'r  of  miscellane- 
ous views,  large  screen  and  everything  com- 
plete. Will  be  sold  low.  Address  for  partlcu- 
lam.    Mr.  S..  Box  ba.  Yarmouth.  N.  S. 

T.  O'BRIEN  &  CO., 
BOOKSELLERS,  STATIONERS 

NEWSDEALERS. 
82  GERMAIN  STREET,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

Our  Ne»  itiori'  is  niiirh  liiri;er  than  the  on<- 
(Mfupiefl  bv  us  for  so  tiiany  years  on  KInK 
81  riH-t .  and  Is  opposite  t  he  office  of  the  St.  Jnlm 
School  Triisleeii. 


^■|\.N!»ijHtno. 
m!:iau[mgravin(j. 


ESTEY  &  CO.. 

Prince  Willlain  Street,     -     .     St  John,  N.  B. 


"The  Klip  has  the  Grip." 

It    binds    .^Iaga/.ineK 

,<:  rnniplllets.  News. 
pape.T*.  Bills  *  I/-1- 
t.-rs.  I'm  on  or  oir  in 
as<M.ind.  Withjiair 
of  ..ixning  K.'ys  $1 
'.  .   $.'.  i»'r  UW. 


.Co 


H.  H.  BALLARD. 


vantiil. 
-    I'lttstleld.  Mass 
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IF  YOU  Want  to  save  money 

WRITE    FOR    SAMPLES    AND     PRICES 

OF-  

ENVELOPES.  NOTE   PAPER   AND   FOOLSCAP, 

TO   

ALFRED  MORRISEY      -     -     1 04  KING  STREET. 


HARDWOOD  SCHOOL  DESKS  &  SEATS 

Double,  S3'00  Each- 

SETTEES,  DESKS  and  CHAIRS 

For  Schools  or   Public  Halls. 
C.  E.  BURNHAM  &  SON,     -    -    -    ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

BELLEVILLE.   OAT. 

Twenty-Third  Year. 

W.  B.  Robinson.  f  ,,  .     .     , 

J.  W.  Johnson.  F  C  A.  1  Principals. 


Tlie  Kindersitrlen  Wasazlne  gives  to 
primarv  tPachers  practical  helps:  •'Typical  Pri- 
mary Lessons,  " Sarah E.  Griswold.  Cook  Co., 
Normal:  "ColorandForm"  Josephine  C.Locke; 
"Science Lessons."  Edw.  G.  Howe:  and  other 
articles  by  best  writers,  adaptinekiudergarten 
methods  to  priniarv'  work.  One  year.  51..VI; 
3  months'  trial.  W  cents. 
Kindergarten  Pub. Co,  277  Madison  St., Chicago 


UHMC  STUDY.  LATIN  and  GUKEK 
nUllIC  at  sigh t.use  tile  "I  >TI':Ki.lV|.:4lt 

«■!.  »»!<IC>>."  Sample  pages  and  Catalogue  of 
School  Books,  free.  C.  DeSILVER  >£  SOKS, 
Pubs..  Phila  .  Pa.  .address  all  orders,  wholesale 
or  retail,  to  Tlie  BAKER  i  TAVI.OK  Co., 
740  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


I^oljal    Hotel, 

T.  F.  RAYMOND, 

PROPRIETOR. 


KING  STREET, 


ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


ONTARIO 


tiie  College  are  con 
stantly  in  demand  in  Canadian  aud  American 
Cctlleges:  and  in  offices  tbey  soon  become 
the  manager.-. 

For  circniars,  a<Idress 

ROBINSON  &  JOHNSON, 

Seltemlle,  Ont 

All  the  Maritime  Prov  nces  are  constantly 
represented  in  the  attendance. 


$65  to  S350  A  MONTH, 

Can  be  mode  working  for 
World's  Gol  umbian  Exposition  1  Uusr  rated 

Only  authentic  anil  official  organ  of  the 
great  fair.  Ian  wnrk  at  home  or  travel 
Enc-l..se  stamp  for  sample  copy  and  full   par- 

"""IaMESB,  CAMPBELL.  Editor, 

218    La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Always  to  the  front  in  the  latest  styles 


Jewelry,  Watches,  Clocks  &  Platedware, 

A.  &  J.  HAT,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

FRANCIS  &  VAUGHAN, 

U'HULESAIJ;  *  RETAIL 

Boot  &  Shoe  Mannfactnrers, 

19  King  Street.  North  Side, 

SAi.vr  John,  N.  B. 
Fine  Boots  db  Shoes  a  Specialty. 

CHEMICAL  Apparatus" 

RE-AGENTS 

Suppliwl   to  Teachers  and  S,'l]0(.ls  on  favor- 
:<hle  t.-rnis,  hv 

BROWN  &  WEBB, 

Physical  and  other  Apparatus  mported  to  Order. 


pLAGS  FOR 

^     School  Buildings. 

Dominion,  British  and  Saint  George 
Ensigns 

UNION  and  FORT  JACKS, 


airs  w 


itii  Special  Designs  Made  to 


North  Market  Wharf,     -     St.  John,  N.  B 


ery,  and  School  Requisites  at 
Low  Prices.  Best  Discounts  on  all  goods  to 
teachers.  Fancy  Goods,  Toys,  Dolls  in  great 
variety.  Room  Paper  from  .5c.  a  roll  up.  Gem 
Bank,  the  great  money  saver.  Bibles.  Prayer 
Boi  vks  and  Religiou»  Books.  All  goods  at  low- 
est possible  prices.  C^all  or  send  to  WATSON 
.S:  CO.,  corner  Charlotte  and  Union  Streets 
St.  John.  S.  B. 


The  CalcDdar   for  the   Session   of   1891-2   contains  information   respectins  conditions  of  Entrance,  Course  of.Stuly 
Degrees,  et<;.,  in  the  several  Faculties  and  Departments  of  the  University,  as  follows  — 
FACULTY  OF  AHTS-(Openinc  September  14th    1891  ) 
DOxVALDA  SPECIAL  COURSE  FOR  \VOMEX-(September  14th  ) 

FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  -  Civil  Enirineering,  Medninical  Engineering, 
■o, .  r.}-Tr!^^f-  '^"f  "^V,'",'".=  /"'^"'^'"''f='''  Engineering  aud  Praclical  Chemistry— (Septeiliber  15). 
FACULTY    OF  MEUICIXE— 'October  1st)  J     ^     f  1 

FACULTY  OF  LAW-(Si-|.tember  7lh). 
FACULTY    OF    CO.VIPARATIVE    MEDICINE    AND    VETERINARY    SCIENCE - 

(October  1st). 
McGILL  NORMAL  SCHOOL— (September  1st). 

COPIES  OF  THE  CALENDAR  MAY  HE  OBTAIXED  0.\  APPLICATIOX  TO  THE  UXDERSIGXED. 


(Address  McGill  College.) 


J.  W.  BRAKENEIDGE,  B.C.L.,  Act'^  Secretary. 
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Carpet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department. 

We  call  the  attention  of  all  to  our  very  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  above  Goods  at 

ALL    SEASONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

Our  large  warerooms  and  the  exceptional  facilities  we  have  for  bujMng  and  selling  immense  quantities,  enable  us  always  to  oflfer 

-A_    ATenr^r    Laarge    SeXeotiioxL 

in  any  of  the  following  lines: 

Brussels,  Wool,  Tapestry  and  Hemp  Carpets.  Stair  Carpets  and  Stair  Linens.  Linen  Squares,  Wool  Squares,  Eensington 
Squares,  Stair  Oil  Cloths,  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  Linoleums,  Stair  Rods.  Cornice  Poles,  Curtain  Fasteners  of  all  kinds,  Curtains 
in  Lare.  Wool,  Rep.  Silk.  Furniture  Coverings  in  Cretonne.  Plush.  Damask.  Rep,  Silk.  Blankets.  Counterpanes,  Comfort- 
ables, Eider  Down  Quilts.  Table  Covers.  Piano  Covers.  Table  Napery,  Napkins.  D'Oyleys  Tray  Cloths,  Table  Covers, 
Towels,  Ac,  itc. — everything,  in  fact,  comprised  in  the  words  General  flouse  Furnishings  as  applied  to  Dry  Goods. 

MANCHESTER,  ROBERTSON  &  ALLISON. 


27  &  29  KING  STREET, 


SAINT  JOHN,  N.  B. 


UfllllTCn    Old  Books.   Maps  or  Manu- 

if  HH  I  CU  Kci-ipt.s.  relating t/iNVwBruns- 
wi.k.  itsjhi.st-.r>-  and  Keograpliy.  the  older  the 
tw'tt.-r;  ..r.-i'l  pictures  showing  any  place  in  N. 
b.  any  iK*rson  having  such,  ann  K'Uhni;;  to  dis- 
pow;  of  theni,  will  hear  of  ftonlf  tiling  to  his  adv- 
antAf^e  by  sendinj?  a  description  of  tlieni  to 
W.  F.  Ci..  care  Educatiunal  R.vi.w,  St.  .J.ihn. 
X.  li. 


JAMES  8.  HAT. 


W.  ROBERT  MAT 


JAMES  S.  MAY  &  SON, 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

58  Prince  Win.  St. 

p.  O.  BOX  xrjS. 

ST.  .JOH  N,      -     -    -     N.  B. 


Masury's  Artist's  Tubes, 

have  brt-n    pr..v«l    to    !»•   ..f    EXrELI.ENT 
QU.\L1TY.    Tli.v   niav   !>.•   pijt\^^lia.-*.l  at 

EDWARD  A.  EVERETT'S, 
90  KING  STREET,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B, 


In    cuninarini:  tlu- 
other  k,mh1  makes  the,.  .. 
cheapest  reliable  ( HI  Colo 


of  I  lie  tubes  with 
nMf,,unilt..li,.  the 
the  market. 


CAVEATS, 
RAOE    MARKS. 
ICN  PATENTS 
COPYRIGHTS,  etc. 


Oule.*»t  tttircAU  ior  serurinff  p^ilentj,  tn  .America. 
Kvery  patent  taken  out  bv  Uf  \!<  bmucht  tieforo 
the  public  Ur  a  notice  Ktven  free  of  charge  lo  the 

l.arcc.t  rlrcniaf  Ion  of  anv  f*ripntitlr  paper  tn  tho 

K   rid.      Splendidly   lUustrnle.l.      No  InlelUsent 

limn  should   be  wlth..ut  It.    Weekly.  S3.00  • 
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In  another  column  will  be  found  suggestions  for  an 
Arbor  Day  programme.  Last  year  the  Keview 
published  a  special  Arbor  Day  number  (April).  This, 
with  the  hints  in  the  present  number,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  past  years,  will  aid  those  who  have  determined 
to  observe  the  day. 

No  day  has  been  appointed  yet  except  for  the  City 
of  Halifax — the  29th  inst.  The  day  should  not  be  too 
late  as  it  has  been  in  several  instances  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. According  to  present  appearances  it  should 
not  be  later  than  the  second  week  in  May. 

Let  there  be  a  determination  to  observe  the  day  in 
a  fitting  manner,  that  is  by  carrying  out  a  programme 
in  which  work  largely  enters:  Plant  only  a  few 
trees  but  do  the  work  well,  with  careful  preparation 
beforehand.  Clear  up  and  beautify  the  school  pre- 
mises. Let  the  exercises  for  the  day  be  on  plants.  Do 
not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  tJiat  everything  ifi 
done  when  Arbor  Dav  is  over. 


Studenfs  of  medicine  will  be  interested  in  the 
advertisement  in  another  column  of  books  offered 
for  sale. 
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We  regret  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Prof.  Jas.  Starr 
Trueman,  Professor  of  Classics  in  Alleghany  College, 
Meadville.  Penn.  Mr.  Trueman  was  a  graduate  of 
Dalhousie  University,  and  afterwards  took  a  post- 
graduate course  in  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He 
was  a  brilliant  classical  student,  and  a  young  man  of 
much  promise.  His  death  resulted  from  bronchial 
catarrh  at  Meadville,  and  his  remains  were  interred  at 
Amherst,  N.  S.,  March  2Gth.  I 

We  hope  many  teachers  are  planning  to  attend  the  [ 
Summer  School  of  Science  in  St.  John  in  June  next.  ^ 
Additional  information  to  that  furnished  in  the  S.  S. 
Calendar  will  be  given  in  the  Review  for  May  and 
June. 

Mr.  Kekr,  Principal  of  the  St.  .lohn  Business 
College  and  Shorthand  Institute,  has  associated  with 
him  as  partner,  Mr.  Pringle,  a  gentleman  well 
acquainted  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  a  busi- 
ness education,  and  a  skilful  penman.  Mr.  Kerr's 
Institute  has  deserved  well  of  the  people  of  these 
provinces  for  the  excellent  and  practical  methods 
employed  in  it,  and  the  constant  dispo.sition  to  kee]> 
up  with  the  requirements  of  the  times. 

Inspector  Lay  of  District  No.  10  (Colchester),  has 
resigned  to  take  the  principalship  of  the  Amherst 
Academy,  at  an  increased  sahiry.  Mr.  Lay  will  be 
very  much  missed  by  the  teachers  of  this  district. 
He  did  exce])tionally  good  work  during  his  term  of 
office.  By  constant  visiting,  teaching  in  the  school 
rooms  where  such  help  was  needed,  and  by  a  well- 
conducted  series  of  Institutes  he  inspired  his  teacherg 
in  an  eminent  degree.  He  made  the  teaching  of 
natural  history  a  specialty,  and  succeeded  in  having  the 
])rescribed  course  of  study  pretty  fully  carried  out  in 
every  school.  The  Review  owes  its  very  large  cir- 
culation in  Cumberland  and  West  Colchester  to  the 
intelligent  use  which  Mr.  Lay  made  of  it  in  carrying 
out  his  work.  He  is  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  a  first- 
class  man — Mr.  J.  C.  Craig,  long  and  favorably  known 
as  principal  of  the  Parr.sboro  High  School. 

The  pupils  of  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Plind 
liave  been  giving  a  series  of  entertainments  in  St. 
John,  Fredericton  and  other  cities  and  towns  in  New 
Brunswick,  to  secure  suthcient  funds  to  pay  off  the 
debt  on  that  worthy  institution.  Wehope  theentertain- 
inents  have  been  a  financial  success.  Crowded  houses 
greeted  them  everywhere  and  the  result  of  the  wonderful 
training  of  the  students  by  Principal  Fraser  and  his 
assistants  have  been  a  revelation  to  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  appliances  and  methods  that 
enter  into  the  education  of  the  blind.  The  New 
Brunswick  legislature  ha.s  passed  a  bill  making  per- 


manent the  grant  for  each  pupil  from  this  province. 
It  also  provides  for  drawing  a  certain  allowance  from 
the  county  school  fund,  thus  placing  the  education  of 
the  blind  on  the  same  footing,  in  a  measure,  as  the 
education  of  other  childrea. 


The  St.  John  teachers  have  decided  to  hold  a  con- 
versazione in  connection  with  the  Educational  Insti- 
tute which  meets  in  this  city  in  June  next.  An  active 
committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  the  matter 
in  charge,  and  their  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  it  will  be  successfully  carried  out. 

Have  some  definite  plan  for  self-improvement.  If 
you  have  not  a  first-class  certificate,  strive  to  obtain 
one  as  soon  as  practicable.  Scholarship  will  suffer 
more  from  disuse  than  from  any  other  cause.  Uo 
not  then  give  over  study  as  soon  as  you  have  left  the 
Normal  School.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  can- 
not get  any  one  to  assist  and  direct  your  studies. 
Some  of  our  best  teachers  have  obtained  first-class 
unaided.  Scholastic  attainments  are  a  great  factor 
in  good  teaching,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  class  of 
school  taught. 

ARBOR  DAY  IS  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

It  is  now  about  .seven  years  since  "  Arbor  Day"  was 
first  talked  up  in  Nova  Scotia.  But  we  fear  it  is  still 
more  widely  honoured  in  talk  than  in  the  observance. 
In  a  few  of  the  progressive  educational  centres  of  the 
province  it  has  been  duly  celebrated,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  useful  in  decorating  the  school 
grounds,  in  cultivating  the  a>sthetic  faculty,  and  in 
popularizing  and  spreading  some  elementry  principles 
of  forestry,  the  hick  of  the  knowledge  of  which  will 
soon  be  brought  perhaps  too  emphatically  to  our  atten- 
tion—when our  useful  forests  are  changed  intousele-s 
barrens.  The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  have 
given  the  necessary  stimulus  in  a  regulation  that  per- 
mits the  setting  apart  of  a  day  for  trce-j)lanting  and 
appropriate  exercises  connected  therewith.  We  shall 
carefully  watch  the  inspectors'  notes  in  future,  and 
the  country  and  authorities  shall  know  how  "  things 
are." 

THE  ADMISSION  OF  NEW  PUPILS. 

With  the  return  of  spring  come  the  complaints  of 
the  teachers  of  Onule  I  regarding  the  admission  of 
new  pupils,  which  begins  in  March  and  often  does  not 
end  until  the  term  expires.  Some  cities  and  towns  of 
New  Brunswick,  in  fact  the  majority  of  them,  do  not 
](ermit  thin  jiiactice.  It  is  needless  to  .'say  that  those 
towns  making  the  highest  average  attendance  do  not 
permit  new  pupils  to  enter  except  for  a  month  or  so  at 
the  beginning  of  the  terms.     At  present  there  is  no 
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provincial  regulation  bearing  upon  the  matter,  and 
whatever  prevention  has  been  accomplished  has  been 
the  result  of  the  action  of  the  local  boards.  In  all 
cases  where  this  has  been  tried,  it  has  worked  most 
satisfactorily,  after  a  little  friction  at  the  beginning, 
caused  largely  by  a  want  of  apprehension  of  the  dis- 
advantages all  would  labor  under  by  admission  at 
inconvenient  seasons. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  Grade  I  teachers  have 
to  contend  against  by  the  admission  of  new  pupils 
they  have  also  to  keep  up  to  their  work  many  pupils 
who  attend  during  the  warm  weather,  remain  at  home 
during  January  and  February,  and  return  to  school 
again  perhaps  in  March.  This  difficulty  is  recognized 
and  grappled  with  by  the  trustees  of  many  cities  in  the 
United  States,  who  regard  a  pupil  who  has  been  absent 
from  school  a  week  as  not  belonging  to  the  school. 
But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  case  —  the  teachers. 
What  of  the  pupil?  If  parents  could  only  have  the 
matter  explained  to  them,  or  they  would  stop  and 
consider  the  disadvantages  their  children  are  under 
by  attending  schools  where  teachers  have  too  much 
to  do  to  give  them  attention,  they  would  not  insist 
upon  their  entrance  until  August. 

One  of  our  best  primary  teachers  remarked  a  few 
days  ago,  "  I  like  to  begin  with  all  new  pupils.  Those 
children  who  have  been  attending  a  few  days  or  a 
few  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  have 
received  such  attention  as  the  teacher  has  hal  time  to 
give  them  are  usually  very  listless  and  inattentive. 
They  have  contracted  idle  habits,  and  in  consequence, 
perhaps,  a  distaste  for  school.  They  know  a  little 
more  than  the  new  ones  in  some  branches  This 
begets  inattention  in  those  subjects  and  the  habit  once 
formed  all  the  work  is  carelessly  done.  Oh  yes!  Give 
me  new  pupils  to  begin  with." 

This  is  the  whole  case.  Let  the  primary  teachers 
continue  to  press  for  the  discontinuance  of  this  custom 
wherever  it  exists.  A  regulation  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Education  bearing  on  the  matter  would  have 
a  beneficial  effect. 


PENSIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

We  received  from  the  writer  of  the  letter  on  this 
subject — an  abstract  of  which  appeared  in  our  last 
issue — another  letter  calling  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  continuing  the  aifitation  in  favor  of  a  retiring 
allowance  to  teachers  worn  out  from  long  service.  It 
was  further  pointed  out  that  those  taking  part  in  the 
discussion  should  carefully  avoid  any  political  compli- 
cation— this  being  a  subject  in  which  all  are  equally 
interested  irrespective  of  party  politics.  It  would  be 
to  the  point  if  some  one  versed  in  the  theory  of  life 
insurance  would  draw  up  some  feasible  scheme  approx- 


imately fixing  the  amounts  of  pensions,  and  showing 
how  the  same  could  be  equitably  taxed  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  or  otherwise  raised. 


Teaching  the  Tonic  Sol-fa. 
The  following  letter  received  by  the  Eev.  James 
Anderson,  Tonic  Sol-fa  instructor,  from  a  teacher 
who  availed  herself  of  a  short  course  in  that  system, 
may  serve  as  an  encouragement  to  others  who  have 
begun  this  important  br.irch  in  their  schools: 

"Igive  my  little  pupils  a  singing  lesson  every  mornin!;, 
for  about  ten  minutes  (after  roll-call).  I  think  they  are  doing 
very  well  indeed,  but  I  am  going  on  very  slowly,  and,  I  think, 
carefully.  We  are  at  the  tirst  step  yet,  and  will  be  for  some 
time,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  hurry  them.  I  wish  them  to  under- 
stand thoroughly  what  they  are  doing.  I  have  found  out 
the  truth  of  your  statement,  that  'the  only  way  to  learn  is  to 
teach,"— especially  this  subject.  I  have  the  first  step  printed 
on  the  board,  and  I  make  my  pupils  sing  the  notes  from  that 
every  day.  I  put  a  new  exercise  also  on  every  morning,  and 
explain  the  time  and  accent,  and  get  them  to  sing  it.  I  always 
finish  up  my  lesson  with  an  ear  e.xercise,  and  the  little  ones 
are  really  beginning  to  distinguish  the  sounds  of  the  different 
notes,  and  tell  which  one  I  have  selected  for  them  to  find  out 
in  phrases  to  sing  la.  I  felt  very  awkward  at  first  when  I 
began  to  give  these  lessons,  and  was  continuallv  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do  next,  but  every  day  I  seem  to  gain  more 
confidence,  and  hope  before  long  to  be  able  to  give  a  very  satis- 
factory lesson." 


Last  summer  vacation,  two  of  our  school  principals, 
viz,  C.   H.   Oowperthwaite,    B.   A.,  of  the  Bathurst 
grammar  school,  and  Jas.   Mcintosh  of  the  superior 
school,  Bathurst  Village,  undertook  and  successfully 
accomplished  a  canoe  trip  that  challenges  the  admir- 
ation of  the  whole  fraternity.     They   set    out   from 
Bathurst,  paddled  to  Campbellton,  then  poled  up  the 
Restigouche  to  the  mouth  of  the  Upsalquitch,  up  the 
latter  about  eighty  miles  to  a  lake,  thence  across  a 
three  mile  portage  to  Meadow    Brook,    thence   down 
the  latter  to  the  Nepisiguit  and  down  the  Nepisiguit 
to  Bathurst,  making  a  canoe  trip  of  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty   miles,    and   most  of  it  over  the  roughest 
water  in  New  Brunswick.     They  had  no  assistance 
whatever,  no  guide  and  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
route.     They  had  to  make  several  portages  varying 
in  length  from    a  half   mile    to   three    miles,    when 
cauoe  and  tenting  outfit  had  to  be  carried,  sometimes 
up  the  side  of  a  mountain  that  might  well  dishearten 
the  bravest.     All  honour  to  the  men  who    at  such  a 
cost  of   ease   and    comfort  thus   brave  dangers  and 
endure  hardships  to  benefit  their  pupils!     And  thou, 
pedagogic   attenuation,    whose    listless   manner  and 
haggard  look  attest  the   strain  to    which    thou    hast 
been  subject  during  the  long  First   Term,    go    thou 
and  do  likewise — as  far  as  thou  art  able. — Co.m. 
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NATURE  LESSONS. 

No.  IV.  BIBDS  AND  MAMUALS. 

First  let  us  compare  their  limbs.  No  person  should 
be  80  non-observant  as  not  to  study  the  anatomy  of  a 
leg  or  wing  of  a  chicken,  goose  or  turkey,  when  he 
gets  it  on  his  plate,  if  not  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
devoured  his  morsel  of  bird  muscle  more  intelligently 
than  the  hawk  or  the  fox.  A  great  deal  of  compara- 
tive anatomy  can  be  very  pleasantly  studied  on  the 
dinner  plate,  without  any  philistine's  knowledge  of 
your  extra  absorption  of  intellectual  as  well  as  of 
animal  food. 

We  can  notice  that  the  first  bone  of  the  wing  is 
single  like  the  humerus  oi  the  mammal.  The  shoulder 
joint  is  much  larger,  as  we  would  expect  it  to  be,  for 
the  bird  is  able  to  lift  itself  up  in  the  air  by  the 
leverage  exerted  through  the  muscles  connecting 
this  bone  with  the  body.  Then  the  next  bone  of  the 
wing  is  double,  as  are  the  ulna  and  radius  in  man 
and  the  mammals.  The  bones  have  the  same  names 
as  the  similar  ones  in  human  anatomy.  The  eight 
human  wrist  or  carpal  bones  are  in  the  bird  reduced  to 
two.  The  palm  bones  or  7«e/acrtr/)n/.s-  are  reduced  to 
two  or  three  bones  which  are  so  connected  as  to  be 
really  one.  While  the  fingers  are  reduced  to  three,  one 
of  them  only  being  long,  and  having  more  than  one 
bone.  The  wing  then  is  seen  to  have  three  great 
joints,  the  shoulder  bone,  the  fore  arm  bones  {ulna 
and  radius),  and  the  hand  and  finger  bones.  The 
great  quill  feathers  growing  on  this  last  joint  are 
called  the  primaries,  those  on  the  middle  joint,  the 
secondaries,  and  those  on  the  shoulder  bone  or  hum- 
erus, the  lertiaries. 

In  the  foot  we  find  the  femur  or  thigh  bone  articu- 
lating with  the  pelvis  as  in  mammals.  Then  comes 
the  leg  bones  made  up  of  the  tibia  and  fil/ula  or  small 
splint  bone.  Then  follows  what  is  generally  called 
the  leg,  but  what  is  really  the  foot  bones  consolidated 
into  a  single  leg-like  bone.  That  it  is  not  a  lef/  can 
be  seen  by  observing  the  backward  bending  of  the 
joint  above  it,  which  proves  it  to  be  a  heel  joint. 
The  knee  joint  always  bends  forward;  the  heel  joint 
backward.  The  bird,  then,  valks  on  its  toes,  with 
its  heels  high  up  in  the  air.  The  toes  arc  from  two 
to  four  in  number,  the  latter  being  characteristic  of 
a  great  number  of  birds;  most  of  which  have  one  toe 
(the  hallux)  behind,  and  some  of  which  have  two 
behind,  and  still  some  of  which  all  four  are  in  front. 
These  toes  have  joints  as  in  mammals,  and  in  most 
four-toed  birds  we  find  two,  three,  four  and  five 
phalanges  in  the  respective  toes. 


PLANT  LIFE. 
No.  II.— Growth  from  the  Seed. 

In  the  last  Review  it  was  shown  how  much  may 
be  learned  from  a  naked  twig  or  branch  in  the  winter 
time.  Not  less  interesting  and  even  more  wonderful 
is  it  to  watch  the 
awakening  of  life  in 
the  seed.  This  begins 
under  ground  where 
we  cannot  see  it.  But 
we  may  imitate  nature. 
Some  beans  and  corn 
should  be  planted  and 
tended  by  the  pupils, 
each  one  having  his 
own  "  garden  ;"  and 
they  should  be  planted 
in  sufficient  abundance 
so  that  daily  examina- 
tions may  be  made 
and  the  rate  of  growth 
noted.  D  ra  w  i  n  gs 
should  be  made  of  the 
seed  and  plants  that 
form  the  subject  of 
the  lessons.  For  the 
^       "^^  first  lesson  some  beans 

soaked  in  warm  water  over  night  may  be  before  the 
class.  Removing  the  seed  coats  a  tiny  jilantlet 
will  be  found  between 
the  two  thick  leaves 
that  make  up  the  great- 
er part  of  the  bean. 
This  tinyplantlet  has 
a  short  axis  (from 
which  grows  the  radi- 
cle), two  leaves,  with 
with  a  bud  between 
(the  plumule).  From 
the  radicle  will  grow 
the  rootlets,  and  the 
plumule  will  produce 
the  stem  with  pairs  of 
opposite  leaves.  The 
successive  stages  of 
growth  will  form  ma- 
terial for  lessons,  as 
shown  in  the  first  dia- 
gram. 

Seed    corn    may    be 
planted    at   the    same 

lime  as  the  beans,  and  the  growth  of  each  compared. 
For  the  first  lesson  the  corn  should  be  soaked  for 
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several  days  before  required  for  class  use.  Unlike 
the  bean,  it  does  not  split  open.  But  growing  from 
one  side  of  the  seed  svill  be  observed  an  axis,  one  end 
of  which  will  produce  rootlets  and  the  other  leaves. 
The  second  diagram  will  serve  to  illustrate  this 
growth. 

After  studying  the  growth  of  both  plants  for  a 
series  of  short  lessons,  the  following  facts  may  be 
tabulated: 

Dicotyledonous  Plants 

1.  Have  two  seed  leaves,  usually  stored  with 
nourishment. 

2.  Have  netted  veined  leaves. 

0.  Have  flowers  usually  in  fives. 

■4.  Exogenous  stems  with  usually  separate  bark. 

IIONOCOTTLEDONOCS   Pl^VNTS 

1.  Have  one  seed  leaf. 

2.  Have  usually  parallel  veined  leaves  sheathing 
the  stem. 

3.  Have  the  parts  of  the  flower  usually  in  threes — 
never  fives. 

4.  Have  endogenous  stems  with  inseparable  bark. 


For  the  Review. 


Astronomical  Notes. 


The  anonymous  Scotsman  who  discovered  the  new  star 
in  Auriga  turns  out  to  be  an  amateur  astronomer  by  the 
name  of  Anderson.  The  star  had  already  three  names 
before  the  discovery  of  its  discoverer,  now  it  will  pass  into 
history  with  four.  It  is  Nova  1892  because  of  when  it 
appeared,  it  is  Nova  Aurigfe  because  of  where  it  appeared, 
it  is  Anderson's  Nova  because  of  whom  it  appeared  to  first, 
and  it  is  Copeland's  Nova  because  its  appearance  was  first 
publicly  announced  by  Dr.  Ralph  Copeland,  the  Astronomer 
Royal  for  Scotland. 

But  it  is  no  longer,  unless  it  still  e.xists  as  a  mere  telescopic 
oljject.  The  last  glimpse  of  it  that  was  got  here  was  on 
March  10th,  and  it  was  then  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
naked  eye.  It  still  e.xists,  however,  as  a  fertile  subject  for 
discussion  and  speculation.  Lockyer  has  an  article  on  it  in 
the  March  Nineteenth  Century.—not  on  it  specially,  but  on 
"New  Stars"  generally.  He  notices  some  of  the  principal  of 
these  that  have  appeared,  especially  those  of  1-573,  lti04,  1866, 
1876  and  1885.  He  mentions  the  changes  in  brightness  and 
color  that  have  been  recorded  of  them  and  the  spectroscopic 
indications  given  by  the  later  ones.  He  considers  all  the 
known  facts  in  connection  with  all  of  them  to  be  well 
accounted  for  by  his  own  meteoritic  hypothesis  According 
to  this  hypothesis  the  1892  Nova  was  caused  by  a  collision 
between  two  swarms  of  meteors — one  very  dense  and  moving 
with  great  velocity  towards  our  solar  system,  the  other  less 
dense  and  moving  less  swiftly  away  from  us  The  displace- 
ment of  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  star  showed  that 
the  two  swarms  were  drawing  apart  with  a  velocity  of  500 
'miles  a  second.  We  think  fifty  miles  an  hour  pretty  fast, 
and  so  it  is.     If  two  trains,  each  rushing  towards  the  other 


at  this  rate,  should  try  to  pass  on  the  same  track,  there 
would  be  a  grand  smash  and  a  splendid  display  of  sparks; 
but  the  combined  velocity  would  be  only  100  miles  an  hour. 
Multiply  this  by  18,000  and  you  have  the  speed  with  which 
those  meteor  swarms  crashed  together  out  in  the  Milky  Way. 

Jupiter  has  gone  from  the  evening  sky.  He  was  last  seen 
—so  far  as  I  have  heard — on  March  7th,  thirteen  days  before 
conjunction  At  that  time  he  seemed  good  for  four  or  five 
days  still,  but  the  following  evenings  were  cloudy  and 
nothing  more  was  seen  of  him  He  is  now  on  the  west  side 
of  the  sun,  but  much  too  near  that  luminary  to  be  seen  just 
yet.  If  we  lived  as  far  south  of  the  equator  as  we  do  north 
of  it.  our  morning-star-gazers  might  expect  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him  as  early  as  April  1st,  or  even  earlier;  but,  as 
things  are,  they  will  have  to  wait  until  after  the  middle  of 
the  month.  Last  year  the  managing  editor  was  the  first  of 
our  readers  to  pick  him  up  in  the  morning;  who  will  be 
first  this  year? 

Mars  will  be  there  for  you  to  look  at  while  waiting  for 
Jupiter  to  rise.  Between  mid-April  and  mid-May  the 
ruddy  planet  will  double  his  brightness,  and  on  the  latter 
date  will  be  nearly  as  bright  as  he  is  at  some  oppositions, 
though  only  one-fifth  as  bright  as  he  will  be  at  opposition 
this  year  in  August.  But  in  that  month,  when  he  is  bright- 
est to  us,  we  will  be  invisible  to  him,  for  the  earth  will  then 
be  between  him  and  the  sun,  and  will  turn  its  dark  side 
towards  him  It  is  during  the  months  of  April,  May  and 
June  that  we  will  look  best  to  the  Martians;  the  earth  will 
then  be  the  fairest  of  their  evening  stars — just  as  Venus  is 
to  us  now  and  as  she  will  continue  to  be  during  the  same 
three  months.  If  anything  is  to  be  done  this  year  in  the 
wa}'  of  making  signals  to  our  cousins  in  Mars,  we  ought  to 
set  about  it  now,  and  then  in  July,  August  and  September 
we  might,  perhaps,  be  spelling  out  the  meaning  of  their 
answering  beacon-fires. 

You  may  see  Mars  at  night,  if  sitting  up  late  agrees  better 
with  you  than  rising  early.  In  mid-April  he  will  be  in 
sight  long  before  two,  in  mid-May  an  hour  earlier. 

The  other  morning-star  is  Mercury,  but  it  will  be  after 
the  middle  of  May  before  he  is  at  his  best  Of  course  every 
one  has  been  admiring  him  during  the  last  days  of  March 
and  the  first  of  April  as  he  hung  below  Venus  in  the  evening 
sky.  It  was  diflicult  here  to  catch  him  early  on  account  of 
cloudy  skies,  these  being  the  rule  in  the  west,  from  March 
7th  to  March  21st  Date  of  first  glimpse,  March  13th,  with 
field-glass;  March  17th,  with  eye;  on  both  occasions  he 
was  nabbed  while  dodging  between  two  clouds.     Date  of 

latest  glimpse,  April ,    not  known   yet,  but  later  than 

the  10th,  I  hope. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Our  evening  stars  are  Venus,  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune. 
Neptune  will  be  the  first  of  them  to  go.  He  s-ets  in  mid- 
April  at  ten,  in  mid-May  at  eight.  Sometime  between 
these  two  dates  you  will  see  the  last  of  him  in  the  evening 
until  next  autumn.  He  is  still  quite  easy  to  find  if  you  use 
a  field-glass  and  consult  the  map  in  the  January  Review. 

Uranus  was  most  interesting  during  the  half-dozen  days 
around  March  18th,  but  most  of  the  evenings  then  were 
stormy  and  cloudy.     About  eleven   on   the  17th  he  and 
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Lambda  Virginis  were  only  2'  apart,  that  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance  between  the  components  of  Epsilon 
Lyr;i;  It  did  happen  to  be  clear  that  night,  and  a  very 
pretty  pair  the  two  made  Next  night  there  was  only  1 
between  them,  but  of  course  that  night  was  cloudy.  They 
were  not  well  seen  again  until  the  21st;  and  then  they  were 
as  far  apart  as  the  pair  that  form  Alpha  Capricorni,  that  is 
about  half  as  far  apart  as  Mizar  and  Alcor,  the  Horse  and 
its  Rider.  This  was  the  second  conjunction  between  the 
two  this  year.  There  will  be  a  third  in  October  but  nobody 
can  see  that,  and  besides  it  won't  be  as  close  as  this  one  was. 
The  earlier  you  seek  Uranus  the  easier  it  will  be  to  find  him, 
because  of  his  nearncsa  to  Lambda.  He  is  north  and 
west  of  the  star,  and  is  the  brightest  of  the  small  dots  that 
your  glass  shows  there  -  brighter  than  any  other  in  the  field 
except  Lambda  herself.  When  on  or  near  the  meridian, 
and  in  a  clear,  moonless  sky,  no  glass  in  needed  to  see 
Uranus. 

Saturn  is  in  the  other  end  of  Virgo,  near  Beta.  He  is 
moving  to  the  right  among  the  stars  as  Uranus  is  doing.  If 
you  can  get  hold  of  a  telescope— even  a  small  one— point  it 
at  Saturn  and  enjoy  a  sight  of  the  thin  slivers  of  light 
sticking  out  on  each  side  of  the  disc.  That  is  about  all 
that  can  be  seen  at  present  of  the  ring. 

Venus  is ,   but  what  need  is  there  to  say  anything 

about  her  as  she  is  novi!  None  but  the  stone-blind  can  fail 
to  gaze  their  fill  at  her  and  to  steep  their  eyes  and  their 
hearts  in  the  splendor  of  her  beauty.  Look  at  her  by  day 
as  well  as  by  night,  you  can  do  so  at  any  hour  from  eight 
in  the  morning  till  eleven  at  night.  It  is  a  charming  sight 
to  see  the  tiny  white  disc  smiling  down  at  you  from  out 
the  sunlit  blue  of  a  noon  sky.  It  requires  no  keen  eyesight 
to  see  her  thus,  but  unless  you  know  nearly  where  to  look 
for  her  you  had  better  not  risk  hurting  your  eyes  by  making 
a  random  search.  On  April  29th  she  will  be  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  moon,  on  the  following  day  a  little  to  the  right 
*  *  *  ♦  * 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun— a  total  one— occurs  on  April  26th, 
but  it  is  only  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  South  Pacific  The  next 
one— which  won't  be  total,  however — will  be  for  our  benefit. 

A   twenty-six  ho\ir  old  New  Moon  may  l)e  seen   half-an 
hour  after  sunset  on  Ai)ril  27th.     When  this  moon  is  full  on 
May   nth  she  will  be  eclipsed,  and  the  latter  half  of  the 
performance  will  be  visiule  here,  W.  P.         A.  Cameuon. 
Yarmouth,  N.  8.,  March  '.Tth,  1S91!. 


For  the  Kkview.] 


Practical  Chemistry. 
,1.  Brittai.s.  .N'okm.vi.  Sciiooi.,  Fkedehictox. 

l.KSSON    VI 11 

Fill  the  tube  into  which  you  put  the  mixture  of 
KCIO3  and  MnO,  nearly  full  of  water.  As  soon  as 
the  hard  mass  remaining  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
has  been  loosened  by  the  water,  empty  it  into  a  cup 
half  full  of  water.  Filter  the  mi.xlure  in  the  cup 
through  a  piece  of  porous  paper  fitted  into  a  small 
funnel  until  the  water  remains  clear.  The  black 
material  which  remains  in  the  filter  will  be  found, 
when  dry,  to  be  iu  no  way  distinguishable  from  the 


Mn02  which  you  mixed  with  KCIO.,,  and,  indeed,  it 
is  the  same.  The  clear  water  will  have  a  saline 
taste,  and  if  you  place  a  little  of  it  in  a  glass  dish 
with  a  wide,  flat  bottom,  and  set  in  a  warm,  dry 
place  until  the  water  evaporates,  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance will  be  found  in  the  bottom.  This  substance 
has  been  found,  by  chemical  analysis,  to  consist  en- 
tirely of  potassium  and  chlorine.  Its  name,  then,  is 
potassium  chloride,  and  its  formula  KCl. 

Before  it  was  heated,  the  mi.xture 'consisted  of 
KCIO3  and  MnO.^;  but  after  the  gas  was  driven  off 
it  consisted  of  KCl  and  MnO^.  You  will  at  once 
conclude  that  the  gas  must  have  been  oxygen,  and 
that  it  all  came  out  of  the  KCiO,.  The  heat  broke 
up  the  molecules  of  KCIO3;  the  three  oxygen  atoms 
escaped,  and  the  two  remaining  atoms,  K  and  CI, 
united  to  form  a  molecule  of  KCl. 

The  re-action  which  took  place  may  be  e.xpressed 
thus: 

Potassium  chlorate  =  Potassium  chloride  -f-  Oxygen. 
KCIO  3  =  KCl  +     3  0 

Each  molecule,  then,  of  chlorate  of  potash,  contri- 
buted three  atoms  towards  the  whole  amount  of 
oxygen  which  was  collected  Although  the  MnO, 
contains  o.xygen,  it  did  not  yield  any,  as  its  molecules 
were  not  broken  up.  It  was  mixed  with  the  KCIO, 
in  order  that  the  latter  might  break  up  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  it  otherwise  would  have  done. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  took  place  wheu  the 
piece  of  charcoal  was  burnt  in  the  bottle  of  oxygen. 
Pure  charcoal  is  the  element  carbon  (C).  When  the 
combustion  began,  there  was  in  the  bottle  carbon  and 
oxygen.  When  the  burning  was  over,  there  was  in 
their  stead  a  gas  which  had  the  property  of  turning 
lime-water  milhy.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  this 
gas  must  consist  of  the  carbon  and  oxygen  combined. 
When  the  carbon  was  burning  then  it  was  uniting 
with  the  oxygen  in  which  it  was  immersed.  Each 
molecule  of  the  resulting  gas  has  been  found  to  con- 
sist of  one  atom  of  C  and  two  of  0;  it  is  an  oxide  of 
carbon;  and  because  its  molecule  contaiiistwo  carbon 
atoms,  it  is  called  carbon  dioxide  gas  (CO,).  The 
re-action  was: 

Carbon-|-<>xygcn  =  Carbon  dioxide 
C-f  2  6        =COs 

The  grajjliic  formula  for  carbon  dioxide  is  written 
thus:   0  =  0  =  0 

The  carbon  atom  has  four  bon<l8,  each  two  of  which 
are  satisfied  by  the  two  bonds  of  each  oxygen  atom. 
Since  a  carbon  atom  has  four  bonds,  the  valence  of 
carbon  is  four,  and  carbon  is  called  a  quadrivalent 
element.  (L.  i/iiii(unr,  four;  valeo,  I  am  strong.) 
When  the  iron  wire  was  burnt,  it  also  united  with 
I  the  oxygen.     The  black  globules   which   fell  to  the 
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bottom  of  the  bottle  are  not  iron,  but  a  compound  of 
iron  and  oxygen,  known  as  black  oxide  of  iron, 
(Fe304).  {Fe,  from  Latin  ferrum,  iron,  is  the  chem- 
ical symbol  for  iron.) 

The  reaction  was:    3Fe4-4:0  =  Fe3  0j 

Because  oxygen  gas  will  permit  other  substances  to 
burn  in  it,  it  is  called  a  supporter  of  combustion. 
You  will  notice  that  in  both  cases  the  substance  burnt 
united  with  the  supporter  of  combustion.  When  an 
element  burns  in  oxygen,  the  product  is  an  oxide,  and 
the  substance  burnt  is  said  to  undergo  oxidation. 
Split  up  the  end  of  a  dry  stick  rather  finely,  so  that 
it  will  buru  readily,  and  char  it  by  partly  burning  it. 
The  black  substance  revealed  by  the  partial  combus- 
tion, will  be  at  once  recognized  as  carbon.  Take  a 
small  wide-mouthed  bottle  full  of  air.  Pour  a  little 
lime-water  into  it,  place  your  hand  over  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle,  and  shake  the  lime-water  up  with  the 
air.  The  lime-water  remains  clear.  Now  re-light 
the  charred  end  of  the  stick  and  hold  it  as  far  down 
in  the  bottle  as  it  will  burn  without  smoking.  In  a 
minute,  take  it  out,  quickly  pour  in  some  lime-water, 
close  the  bottle  with  your  hand,  and  shake  as  before. 
The  lime-water  becomes  milky.  You  will  infer  at 
once  that  the  same  gas  is  formed  when  carbon  is 
burned  in  air  as  when  it  is  burned  in  oxygen,  that  is 
carbon  dioxide  gas.  Hence  the  air  must  contain 
oxygen,  or  the  carbon  could  not  get  it  out  of  the  air 
to  unite  with.  But  since  the  air  is  not  as  good  a 
supporter  of  combustion  as  oxygen,  (for  instance  it 
will  not  relight  a  stick  with  a  red  tip),  it  cannot  con- 
sist entirety  of  oxygen. 


For  the  Review.] 

Notes  for  Teaching  Music  by  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation- 

Nineteenth  Paper. 

The  crowning  point  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Jubilee  cele- 
hrations  was  a  service,  18th  February,  in  Lawrence 
•Church,  Norwich,  a  memorial  to  Miss  Glover,  joint 
foundress  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system,  conducted  by  the 
Archdeaconof  Norwich,  Yen.  T.  T.Perowne,  B.  D.,and 
four  assisting  clergymen.  On  unveiling  the  bronze 
tablet  the  Archdeacon  said,  "It  was  not  the  first  time 
Miss  Glover's  name  had  been  inscribed  on  a  lasting 
memorial,  for  when  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  college  was  built, 
a  memorial  stone  was  placed  there.  The  founder  of 
the  college,  her  friend  and  co-worker,  then  said,  'It 
matters  nothing  to  Miss  Glover  that  we  should  write 
her  name  in  stone,  or  in  brass,  or  in  bronze.  She 
worked  for  her  Master  and  is  now  receiving  the  reward 
she  sought.  But  it  is  much  to  us  that  we  have  done 
this  thing.'  *  *  *  *  It  was  his  great  privilege  to 
know  her  long  years  ago,  and  to  get  good  from  her. 


*  *  She  had  great  culture,  great  ability,  and  great 
power  of  teaching,  but  she  felt  that  these  gifts  were 
given  her  for  the  benefit  of  others.  *  *  *  A  worshiper 
in  that  church,  she  thought  she  would  help  the  con- 
gregation to  sing  the  praises  of  God  in  a  more  intelli- 
gent and  more  musical  way  than  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  Therefore  she  laboured  among  the 
children  there,  and  in  the  national  schools:  she  taught 
the  teachers  in  other  schools  who  came  to  her;  and  also 
congregations,  and  so  her  work  grew  and  expanded. 
She  taught  him  some  hymn-tunes  when  he  was 
merely  a  boy,  and  thoughts  of  her  now  rose  before 
him — what  a  real  help  to  him  she  was!  Of  such  they 
could  say  of  her  as  of  her  co-worker: — 

'  Life  so  lived  anil  work  so  done, 
Lives  and  lasts  and  knows  no  end. 

Still  though  dead  they  speak  on  earth. 
To  a  vast  increasing  throng: 

Faith,  and  love,  and  guileless  mirth. 
Teaching  still  to  speak  in  song. ' 

[Memorial  OlIh  to  .lohn  Curwen.] 

*  *  "Both  Miss  Glover — as  the  first  to  find' out, 
discover  and  invent  this  particular  form  of  musical 
development  and  education — and  he  who  took  up  hep 
work,  enlarged  and  developed  it  by  the  aid  of  great  ori- 
ginal faculties  and  powers  alike  had  hand  and  heart  con- 
secrated and  devoted  to  the  Master.  *  *  Gathering 
all  into  a  sentence  he  might  apply  to  them  the  words 
of  Christ  to  His  apostles;  '  I  have  chosen  you  that 
ye  should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your 
fruit  may  remain.'"  The  tablet  bears  this  inscription: 
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Sweet  is        the  work,    my    God,      my  King, 
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To    praise  Thy  name,  give  thanks  and  fing. 


Erected  A.  D.  1891. 
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On  the  lower  part  of  the  tablet  is  inscribed  the 
first  two  lines  of  Miss  Glover's  favorite  hymn  and 
tune,  preserving  a  specimen  of  her  notation. 
;,  The  letter  Tl'  indicates  the  key  F,  from  lettered 
columns  on  harmonica  used.  The  octave  marks  begin 
with  s.  The  slurs  are  indicated  by  parentheses  marks. 

Let  the  teacher  under  each  step,  master  with  the 
children  the  difficult  intervals  of  that  step,  and  then 
only,  the  new  difficulties  will  remain  to  be  conquered. 
Teach  these  by  pattern  and  often  referring  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  note  to  which  the  leap  is  to  be  made.  The 
difficult  intervals  of  the  first  and  second  steps  have 
already  been  given.  In  the  first  step  the  leap  <Z'  »«  gen- 
erally causes  most  trouble.  Let  the  teacher  remember 
it  is  difficult.  He  can  contrast  the  effiect  of  the  me  and 
foh  in  a  number  of  good  ways.  The  class  may  sing  mv 
after  the  teacher  has  sung  d  m  s  (V  ;  or  the  class  may 
sing  these  tones,  and  one  pupil  sing  me. 

For  young  pupils  the  best  keys  for  the  range  d  to 
rfi  are  key  C  and  D.  The  keys  F  and  G  will  give 
the  range  s ,  to  .?.  Then  the  keys  BJ,  A  and  G  will 
give  the  range  wi  torn'.  Be  careful  not  to  strain 
young  voices.  Require  the  children  to  sing  their 
high  tones  softly.  As  formerly  stated  some  of  the 
leaps  under  the  second  step  are  very  beautiful,  and 
when  intelligently  taught  will  not  give  much  trouble. 
Introduce  appropriate  songs  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
remember  exercises  are  only  a  means  to  an  end.  The 
teacher  should  try  to  get  all  the  help  from  the  sing- 
ing possible.  Be  sure  that  the  children  understand 
the  words  sung,  and  that  they  enunciate  and 
pronounce  correctly. 

Tonic  Solka  kok  Stuin<iei)  Instiu:.ments. 
On  the  20th  of  February,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  Association,  London,  Mr.  .Tosiah  Stans- 
field,  teacher  of  the  violin— once  strongly  opposed  to 
Sol-fa  and  all  its  works— in  a  paper  much  appreciated 
set  forth  its  instrumental  advantages.  He  said  that 
tonality,  the  feeling  and  knowledge  of  all  the  tones 
in  a  key  to  the  tonic,  was  of  as  great  importance  to  a 
violinist  as  to  a  singer,  and  the  player's  ear  must 
decide  the  exact  place  for  the  tones.  The  easiest 
way  to  learn  was  to  take  each  string  in  turn  as  the 
key  note,  and  not  from  an  uncertain  note  given  by 
the  beginner's  third  finger.  Ho  showed  the  advim- 
tagesinTran.silion  and  in  Tuning.  The  violin  family 
being  essentiully  car  instruments,  called  for  good  ear 
training,  and  here  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method,  the  needs 
of  the  voice  and  the  violin  coincided.  Every  violinist 
ought  to  be  a  singer.  TheSol-falist  sees  theplace  of  the 
semitones  and  could  iiccentuate  their  characteristic 
leaning  tendencies.  The  ear  would  tolerate  a  I  too 
sharp  or  a  f  too  Hat  rather  than  the  opposite.  Sol-fa 
awakened  the  intelligence  of  the  learner,  and  made 
clear  much  that  was  obscure  in  the  staff. 

.     „  „  Jame.s  Anukk.son. 


For  the  Rbview.1 


Manual  Training. 

Lee  Russell. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Review  a  brief  account 
of  the  work  done  at  Halifax  was  given.  Enough  was 
said  to  give  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  work  and  its  general 
aim.  At  the  introduction  of  a  new  branch  of  study 
into  an  already  overburdened  course,  good  reasons 
for  its  adoption  must  be  shown.  Some  plan  ought 
also  to  be  set  forth  for  grafting  the  new  branch  on 
the  original  tree.  Educational  men  wisely  look  with 
distrust  on  "  fads."  So  many  have  arisen  and  made 
a  considerable  stir  in  the  world,  only  to  be  proved 
mischievous,  that  this  distrust  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a  Chinese  wall  of  prejudice. 

Manual  training  has  borne  successfully  for  some 
years  a  careful,  and  in  some  cases  a  bitter  criticism. 
In  Sweden,  where  it  has  been  longest  in  use,  its 
success  has  been  greatest,  and  though  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction  into  the  United  States,  where 
also  it  has  met  with  considerable  opposition,  it  is 
condersidered  to  be  established  on  a  firm  basis. 

The  reasons  for  its  success  there  seems  to  me  to 
apply  equally  well  in  Canada,  and  particularly  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

Within  forty  years  two  agencies  have  been  at  work, 
which  bear  directly  on  this  queaiou,  )'.  f.,  the  trend 
of  population  toward  cities  and  towns,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  labor-saving  machinery.  More  people  come 
every  year  to  cities  where  the  fine  division  of  labor 
makes  it  impossible  that  many  shall  use  their  hands. 
i  The  farmer  now  finds  it  cheaper  to  buy  many  things 
which  formerly  he  and  his  boys  made. 

The  system  of  education  which  was  well  adapted 
to  a  time  when  every  man  had  to  use  his  hands  more 
'  or  less,  needs,  under  the  new  order  of  things,  some 
amending.  Unless  we  wish  our  fingers  to  become  as 
helpli'ss  as  our  toes,  we  must  devise  some  substitute 
for  the  former  training. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fault  of  modern  education 
that  it  leaves  the  body  undeveloped.  Under  the  old 
conditions  the  body  received  all  the  development  it 
needed.  Now  we  try  by  gymnastics  and  calisthenics 
to  make  good  the  loss.  Partly  for  the  very  reason  that 
these  exercises  are  for  an  avowed  purpose,  they 
succeed  indifferently  well.  Manual  training,  on  the 
contrary,  aims  at  something  far  .'.iffi-rent,  but  if  it 
succeeds  in  its  primary  object  of  giving  the  pupil 
manual  dexterity,  it  must  also  give  him  considerable 
muscular  exercise.  In  addition  to  this,  if  rightly 
taught,  it  gives  him  what  complicated  and  specialized 
systems  of  gymnastics  fail  in  giving — a  rested  mind. 
To  this  end  work  in  manual  training  should  be  of 
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simple,  carefully  graded  exercises,  which  in  some 
degree  may  be  performed  mechanically. 

Psychologically,  manual  training  is  as  firmly  estab- 
lished as  it  is  from  other  standpoints.  It  broadens 
the  experience  of  the  child  in  the  directions  least 
touched  at  present ;  it  prevents  too  long  concentration 
of  the  mind  in  one  direction,  and  helps  to  correct  the 
tendency  of  modern  education  toward  instruction  in 
abstract  ideas.  It  is  believed  that  pupils  instructed 
in  manual  training  take  hold  of  their  other  school 
work  better,  and  are  better  able  thereafter  to  take  up 
scientific  studies. 

Manual  training  gives  a  pupil  a  certain  indepen- 
dence, an  ability  to  take  care  of  himself,  which  is 
valuable.  One  outcome  of  this  is  that  his  way  through 
life  is  much  more  free  from  the  petty  annoyances 
which  often  make  a  clumsy  man  miserable.  He 
learns  that  behind  every  inconvenience  is  a  cause, 
which  is  often  easily  removable.  If  a  window  refuses 
to  shut,  be  does  not  sit  in  the  draught  and  hope 
a  carpenter  will  be  sent  to  his  relief.  He  discovers 
that  the  sash  is  swelled,  or  that  the  cords  stick,  and 
easily  prevails  over  the  "  total  depravity  of  inanimate 
things." 

It  is  often  urged  that  manual  training  implants  in 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  a  respect  for  "Labor." 
While  I  do  not  believe  that  "  Labor  "  in  the  abstract, 
even  if  spelt  with  a  capital  L,  is  more  worthy  of 
respect  than  any  other  form  of  work,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  apt  to  arise  in  the  process  of  ordinary 
education,  a  certain  contempt  for  any  but  purely 
mental  excellence.  Manual  training  does  make 
the  pupil  respect  and  even  honor  skill  of  any  kind, 
and  in  so  doing  gives  him  a  juster  view  of  many  of 
his  fellowmen. 

In  his  last  excellent  annual  report.  Supervisor 
McKay,  of  Halifax,  recommends  the  dropping  of 
some  of  the  more  obsolete  branches  from  the  course 
of  instruction,  and  the  substituting  therefor  of  more 
modern  work  in  the  line  of  manual  training.  Similar 
views  are  held  by  enlightened  men  elsewhere,  notably 
by  President  Francis  A.  Walker,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  by  President  Elliot,  of 
Harvard. 

In  a  country  like  Nova  Scotia,  rich  in  natural 
resources,  as  yet  but  partially  developed,  it  is  import- 
ant that  its  children  should  have  some  small  notion 
at  least  of  the  mechanic  arts.  These  rich  mineral 
deposits  are  surely  to  be  opened,  and  the  children  of 
to-day  may  be  called  upon  later  to  take  part  in  the 
industrial  activity  which  accompanies  such  a  develop- 
ment. There  are  undoubtedly  lost  every  year  to  this 
country  good  engineers  and  mechanics,  who  become 
poor  salesmen,  clerks  and  bank  officers.     The  only 


way  to  discover  such  men  is  to  give  them  the  chance 
as  children  to  find  out  for  what  they  are  fitted. 

The  best  way  yet  devised  to  help  these  children  is 
by  a  course  in  manual  training.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  manual  training  is  only  for  embryo  engineers. 
I  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  in  this  paper  to 
show  its  value  to  all.  But  one  great  need  in  Nova 
Scotia  to-day  is,  I  think,  some  means  for  supplying 
skilled  laborers,  the  need  of  which  is  some  day  sure 
to  be  felt  even  more  than  it  is  at  present. 

Halifax,  N.  S. 


For  the  Review.] 


Effects  of  Hand  Work. 


It  is  sometimes  asked,  of  what  use  is  hand  work  in 
the  kindergarten?  Some  people  have  the  erroneous 
idea  that  it  is  simply  an  agreeable  way  of  passing  the 
time.  There  are  many  important  reasons  why  hand 
work  should  be  given,  the  following  are  some  of  them: 

In  the  first  place,  the  hand  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant members  we  have.  By  it  we  construct  every- 
thing we  need  from  the  needle  to  the  engine.  A  child 
begins  to  use  its  hands  long  before  its  mental  powers 
develop,  and  it  is  by  its  hand  it  acquires  its  first 
knowledge  of  objects.  All  children  and  uneducated 
persons  want  instinctively  to  handle  a  thing  in  order 
to  know  it  and  learn  its  qualities.  All  the  industrial 
arts  and  mechanics  depend  on  the  skill  of  the  hand. 
There  is  no  department  in  life  in  which  it  does  not 
play  an  important  part.  Where  would  be  the  artist, 
the  man  of  letters,  the  mechanic,  without  this  one 
little  member?  If  then  the  hand  is  so  important 
should  we  not  endeavor  to  develop  it  to  its  utmost 
capacity? 

The  handling  of  an  object  gives  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  it  than  can  be  gained  in  any  other  way. 
Such  qualities  as  hardness,  weight  and,  are  im- 
pressed clearly  and  forcibly  on  the  mind.  Thus  hand 
work  leads  to  clear,  precise  and  lasting  knowledge. 
Then  this  mental  knowledge  is  again  given  out 
through  the  manual  work.  This  reproduction  is  one 
great  test  in  education. 

Many  of  these  manual  exercises  are  done  from  dic- 
tation. If  a  desired  result  is  to  be  attained,  all  direc- 
tions must  be  faithfully  carried  out.  Here,  will  is 
exercised  through  the  necessity  of  obedience  and 
precision.  The  ability  to  obey  instructions  implicitly 
is  of  unquestioned  importance.  If  the  hand  work 
accomplished  nothing  but  the  giving  this  ability  its 
claim  for  attention  would  bo  vindicated.  But  improve- 
ment of  one  faculty  means  improvement  of  many. 

Another  result  we  look  for  is  the  appreciation  of 
labor.  At  the  present  time  mechanical  work  is 
looked  down  on  by  many  people.     And  yet  surely  a 
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man  who  can  make  a  beautiful  piece  of  furniture 
is  the  equal  of  one  who  measures  cloth.  The  man 
who  can  perfect  a  delicate  piece  of  machinery  is  cer- 
tainly not  inferior  to  the  man  who  keeps  accounts. 
And  yet  manual  labor  is  despised.  Can  kindergart- 
eners do  anything  to  alter  these  false  ideas?  I  think 
so,  and  hand  work  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

We  next  find  manual  work  affords  grand  scope  for 
originality,  design,  creation.  In  cutting,  folding, 
drawing,  especially  these  qualities  are  exercised. 
Closely  connected  with  these  is  the  sense  of  beauty. 
The  relations  of  lines  and  curves  are  learned,  and  the 
possibilities  of  combining  them  in  various  ways  reveal 
themselves.  Thus  the  a'sthetic  side  of  a  child's  mind 
is  developed. 

The  kindergarten  exercises  will  often  indicate  the 
work  a  child  is  best  suited  for  in  after  life.  A  bias 
is  given  in  the  right  direction  and  unsuspected  powers 
come  to  light.  IMan's  hap])ine8S  dej)ends  on  congen- 
ial occupation.  How  many  lives  have  been  spoiled 
by  a  wrong  choice  of  work.  If  we  can  prevent  mis- 
takes of  this  kind  our  work  has  not  been  in  vain. 

If  kindergarten  work  leads  to  such  results  as  the 
above,  surely  its  value  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
I  do  not  think  I  am  claiming  too  much  when  I  say 
these  results  are  the  natural  outcome  of  our  work. 

L.  K.  F. 


Fur  tlip  Rkview] 

My  First  Day  as  a  Teacher. 

A  teacher  undertaking  the  charge  of  a  new  school 
should  arrive  at  the  school  house  before  the  pupils 
begin  to  gather,  in  order  to  familiari/.e  herself  with 
her  new  .surroundings,  and  receive  the  pupils  as  they 
arrive. 

At  the  apjiointed  opening  hour  a  touch  of  the  bell 
brings  the  jinpils  to  their  seats,  and  h.'iving  been  pre- 
viously welcomed  by  the  teacher  as  she  met  them  at 
the  door,  both  parties  feel  less  embarrassed.  After 
devoting  a  few  minutes  to  devotional  exercises,  the 
teacher  and  pupils  have  a  friendly  talk,  relating 
to  their  respective  duties  and  work  of  the  ensuing 
term.  The  teacher  does  not  8i)eak  in  an  overbearing 
masterly  tone,  neither  does  she  threaten,  being  con- 
scious that  such  is  an  indication  of  weakness,  but  she 
appeals  to  the  nobler  nature  of  her  ]>upils,  and  seeks 
their  co-ojteration  in  the  work.  A  few  simple  rules 
are  laid  down,  with  which  she  requires  theircompliance. 
If  the  teacher  IS  aware  that  there  are  pu|iils  ])resent 
who  have  previously  been  known  to  act  improperly, 
she  should  not  make  any  reference  to  the  fact,  but 
take  all  the  pupils  to  be  honorable,  and  if  she  finds 
out  at  a  later  period  that  some  of  them  are  unworthy 
of  her  confidence,  she  can  exjiress  her  disappointment 


in  such  a  way  that  the  offending  pupil  will  be  sorry 
for  having  proved  himself  or  herself  unworthy  of  the 
teacher's  confidence. 

The  teacher  next  proceeds  with  the  classification 
of  pupils,  if  they  are  not  already  classified.  Wishing 
to  classify  them  according  to  their  several  abilities 
the  teacher  will  have  occasion  to  test  them  by  writ- 
ten or  oral  examination.  However,  where  this  testing 
involves  much  work  it  is  not  expedient  on  the  first 
day,  as  it  is  not  well  to  work  the  pupils  too  hard  that 
day.  After  registration  and  assignment  of  some 
interesting  work  for  the  following  day,  school  is  dis- 
missed, and  the  pupils  carry  home  their  first  impres- 
sions of  the  teacher,  which  are  generally  lasting. 

As  the  teacher  leaves  the  school  room  she  entertains 
the  hope  mingled  with  a  prayer  that  the  seed  sown 
in  human  weakness  may  be  watered  by  "  Heaven's 
bright  rain."  * 
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Psychology  for  Teachers. 
Prof.  Skth,  Damioubik  Univf-rsitv.  Halifax. 
Lecture  III. 

Conscion.<!nc.'!S  i.<;  a  general  cbfirsiclerislic  of  the  mental  life. 
We  cannot  give  a  definition  of  conscioii.sness.  To  understand 
it  we  must  experience  it.  but  even  then  we  cannot  explain  or 
define  it  to  others. 

Consciousness  may  be  defined  iis  the  mind's  awareness  of 
its  own  states. 

Hamilton  defines  it  as  the  recognition  by  the  knowing  sul)- 
jcct  of  its  own  acts  and  affections.  Such  a  consciousiness  is 
the  universal  characteristic  of  our  mental  life.  Its  intensity 
varies;  but  to  feel,  lo  know.  etc..  I  must  l)e  cdnscious. 

The  roots  of  mental  life,  however,  lie  deeper  than  this  con- 
sciousness— below  the  threshold,  as  it  were.  We  must  learn  of 
processes  which  are  latent— -which  produce  ac/iiv  resulta  or 
effects.  This  mental  life  which  is  going  on  l>elow  actual 
active  consciousness  is  not  unconsciousness,  but  rather  sub- 
con.sciousncs.s. 

There  are  various  cases  of  these  subconscious  phenomena. 

1st.  Regarding  attenllon. — I  am  silting  writing  and  a  clock 
in  the  room  is  ticking.  I  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact, 
but  the  instant  I  think  of  it  I  hear  it  distinctly:  my  not  hear- 
ing it  being  merely  a  want  of  alfcntion,  not  a  ce.'.sation  of  con- 
sciousness. Were  the  clock  to  slop  I  would  probably  notice 
it  at  once,  as  the  following  fact  will  show:  "1  was  awakened 
suddenly  one  night,  but  on  awakening  everything  was  quiel. 
.My  first  thought  wa.s  of  the  time,  and  I  at  once  noticed  that 
the  clock  wa-s  not  ticking.  On  com])aring  it  with  my  watch 
there  was  no  perccplible  difference  in  the  two  timepieces 
.showing  that  it  was  the  sudden  ce.s.«ali<  n  of  the  sound  that 
awakened  me.  although  it  had  not  seemed  to  be  forming  a 
part  of  my  mental  state.  Thus  even  in  sleep  there  is  not  total 
iinconsciousne,s,s. " 

Slid.  In  mental  fts,sociation  we  liave  another  ca.se  of  sub- 
consciousness. One  idea  suggests  another,  but  the  two  ideas 
lire  often  .so  distinct  that  something  must  have  connect<'d  them 
with  one  another.     Hamilton  says  that  whenever  he  thinks  of 
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Ben  Lomond  immediately  the  idea  of  Prussian  education 
suggests  itself.  Tracing  back  his  ideas  to  a  cause  he  remem- 
bered that  be  had  once  ascended  that  mountain  in  company 
with  a  German  professor  and  that  their  conversation  had 
turned  on  Prussian  school-systems.  The  connecting  link,  viz. : 
the  German  professor,  had  dropped  below  the  threshold  of 
coiisciousness. 

In  the  accompanyingdiagrani,  let  the  points 
A  and  C  be  the  two  ideas  in  the  present 
mental  state  of  consciousness,  C  having  been 
suggested  by  A.  They  are  really  connected  by  B,  which  is 
an  uncouscious  mental  uioditication  and  has  dropped  below 
the  surface,  leaving  the  two  ideas  in  the  mind  as  apparently 
independent  of  any  other  factor.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far 
below  B  is.  The  threshold  is  always  shifting  and  the  difficulty 
is  to  distinguish  between  con.sciousness  and  unconsciousness. 
Association  of  ideas  is  a  most  important  factor  in  education. 
Associate  dry  facts  in  history  and  geography  with  pleasing 
pictures  and  anecdotes  and  the  one  will  suggest  the  other. 

3rd.  In  habitual  actions  we  see  various  stages  of  conscious- 
ness that  seem  to  merge  into  unconsciousness.  A  young 
child  learns  the  alphabet  and  gradually  combines  the  letters 
into  words,  and  words  into  sentences.  When  his  mind  is 
developed  and  he  reads,  is  he  conscious  of  the  letters?  Is  he 
even  conscious  of  every  word?  A  business  man,  for  instance, 
scans  a  column  of  the  newspaper  to  learn  some  important 
facts,  and  he  seems  totally  unconscious  that  a  mental  process 
of  combining  elements  is  going  on  in  his  brain.  These  details 
have  become  habitual,  but  how  intimately  the.se  seemingly 
unconscious  mental  operations  are  connected  with  the 
conscious. 

A  fourth  case  of  the  kind  is  that  when  we  have  worked  for 
a  long  time  at  a  baffling  problem  and  we  rest  for  a  time,  on 
returning  to  it  we  not  only  are  reinforced  by  fresh  vigor,  but 
we  have  advanced  perceptibly  towards  the  solution  of  the 
question  at  issue.  This  is  almost  inexplicable,  but  it  may  be 
that  the  mental  activity  having  been  excited  to  such  an  inten- 
sity, cannot  at  once  cease  to  act,  but  carries  on  mental  opera- 
tions below  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  which  unconscious 
operations  result  in  a  sohition  of  our  difficulty  when  their 
effect  is  felt  above,  or  iu  the  region  of  absolute  consciousness. 
The  mind  may  be  compared  to  a  lake.  Our  conscious,  mei  tal 
operations  are  like  the  stirring  of  the  surface-water.  Below 
the  surface  of  the  lake  go  on  motions  which  make  themselves 
felt  above,  and  so  it  is  with  mental  facts.  Those  below  the 
threshold  of  consciousness  affect  those  above,  more  or  less, 
according  to  their  depth,  until  ultimately  we  reach  the  zero, 
which  is  unconsciousness. 

Attention  or  Concentration  of  Conscioi-sness. 

Attention  is  concentrated  as  distinguished  from  diffuse 
consciousness.  The  intension  of  consciousness  is  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  its  extension.  We  have  only  a  limited  fund  of 
conscious  energy,  therefore  the  more  we  concentrate  on  one 
thing  the  less  we  have  left  for  others. 

The  characteristic  of  mental  life  is  variety.  Attention  is 
the  opposite  tendency,  viz.,  iofxitii  and  unity.  It  is  the  reduc 
tion  of  the  natural  variety  or  change  of  consciousness  to 
stability.  There  is  also  a  physical  aspect  of  attention,  viz., 
its  prevention  of  movements.  As  we  have  only  a  certain 
amount  of  mental  energy  at  our  disposal,  so  we  have  only  a 
limited  amount  of  physical  energy,  and  as  attention  in  the 
former  case  means  a  withdrawal  from  some  things  to  concen- 
trate our  consciousness  on  others,  so  the  latter  means  the  same. 


Take  any  child  at  school;  you  must  control  his  muscles  if  you 
will  control  his  mind  His  physical  activity  interferes  with 
his  mental  operations,  therefore  his  physical  attention  must 
first  be  gathered  up  and  then  his  mental  attention  can  be 
secured. 

There  are  two  kinds,  or  degrees,  of  attention.  The  first 
is  defined  as  spontaneous,  non-voluntary,  automatic,  reflex. 
This  is  also  called  effortless  as  there  is  no  play  of  the  will. 

Reflex  attention  is  the  result  of  an  action  which  attracts  our 
attention. 

Automatic  or  mechanical  attention  is  opposed  to  voluntary. 

The.se  sorts  of  attention  are  merely  the  re-action  of  the  mind 
in  response  to  stimuli,  and  we  cannot  help  this  re-action. 

There  are  two  sets  of  conditions  which  determine  our  spon- 
taneous con.sciousness  as  to  its  intensity,  riz:  the  character  of 
\\ie  stimulns,  and  the  character  of  the /ifrson  who  receives  it; 
in  other  words  the  character  of  Ihe  object,  and  that  of  the  «**;«;<. 

As  regards  the  character  of  the  object. 

1st.  The  quantity  of  the  stimulus  determines  the  amount  of 
attention  it  excites. 

3nd.  The  ejuality,  namely :  whether  it  be  disagreeable  or  the 
reverse. 

3rd.  Contrast  between  the  present  stimulus  and  the  past, 
e.  .q.:  noise  in  stillness. 

4tb.  The  novelty  of  the  stimulus,  which  is  closely  connected 
with  contrast. 

5th.  Familiarity.  Anything  entirely  novel  is,  to  the  major- 
ity of  individuals,  not  interesting  There  must  be  at  least 
some  relation  to  familiar  objects. 

6lh.  Association  or  connection  of  the  present  stimulus  with 
past  stimuli. 

The  character  of  the  subject  stimulated  is  as  important  as 
that  of  the  object.  By  noting  what  stimuli  affect  a  man,  and 
in  what  manner,  we  can  determine  his  character.  Individual 
minds  are  affected  differently  by  the  same  stimuli. 

Imagine  three  men,  a  botanist,  an  artist  and  a  farmer,  walk- 
ing along  the  same  country  road.  How  differently  the  objects 
met  with  will  appear  to  their  individual  minds.  Each  liny 
blade  of  grass  and  every  minute  blo.ssom  which  the  others 
would  trample  in  the  dust,  will  arouse  the  mental  activity 
of  the  botanist.  The  artist  notes  the  glowing  tints  of  the  sky 
and  the  picturesque  grouping  of  the  objects  in  the  landscape, 
while  the  minor  details  escape  his  notice.  If  the  farmer,  too, 
gaze  at  the  fiimamtnt  it  will  probably  be  to  read  there  the 
weather  signs,  that  will  promise  him  an  abundant  harvest,  or 
the  contrary ;  or  if  he  survey  meadows  and  groves,  it  will  be 
not  to  admire  their  beauty  but  to  conjecture  their  practical 
value.  Thus  each  mind  can  in  its  individualitj'  follow  out 
the  designs  of  the  great  Creator  of  the  universe. 

The  second  form  of  attention  is  voluntary  or  artificial  atten- 
tion as  distinguished  from  natural  attention.  The  mam  diff- 
erence between  this  and  ihe  former  is  that  the  one  is  non- vol- 
untary or  accidental,  while  the  other  is  voluntary  or  intentional. 
We  attend  for  a  purpose,  for  some  end.  The  main  source  of 
the  first  kind  of  attention  is  from  without,  the  second  from 
within.  Here  we  find  that  the  all-important  thing  is  the 
subject. 

Formal  attention  depends  on  two  things:  1.  The  amount  of 
mental  energy  available.  3.  The  presence  of  an  object  fitted 
to  call  forth  this  energy. 

Voluntary  attention  has  great  effect  on  the  mental  life  even 
by  physical  means.  For  instance,  a  soldier  who  receives  a 
wound  in  battle  is  often  unconscious  of  it  for  some  time.     In 
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a  lesser  degree  we  experience  this  ourselves.  How  often  we 
discover  a  slight  wound  on  our  hand  caused  perhaps  by  the 
prick  of  a  pin.  and  we  wonder  where  and  how  we  got  -hat 
wound.  The  sensation  must  have  been  there  when  the  wound 
was  made,  but  our  attention  was  so  absorbed  that  we  did  not 
perceive  it.  The  amount  of  attention  exercised  also  regulates 
our  memory. 

Voluntarj'  attention  is  not  primary,  but  secondary.  It  can- 
not be  created,  but  must  be  evolved,  developed  or  engrafted. 
We  lead  the  attention  of  a  child  to  secondary  things  by  means 
of  primary.  The  whole  kindergarten  system  of  education 
depends  on  this.  The  children  are  taught  the  useful  by  means 
of  the  beautiful,  the  uninteresting  by  the  interesting,  .and  the 
perfectitm  of  the  Fro-bel  education  consists  in  engrafting  the 
artificial  on  the  natural  in  such  a  manner  that  no  apparent 
space  intervenes,  and  it  cannot  he  distinguished  where  play 
ends  and  work  begins. 

Attention  is  es,sential  to  woik  of  any  kind.  Work  is  con- 
crete attention. 

Attention  contains  the  secret  of  foimation  of  cliaractcr. 
The  unformed  schoolboy  has  no  interest.  Once  he  attains 
.some  all-absorbing  interest,  his  character  begins  to  grow.  It 
is  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  the  first  place  to  e.xcite  in  the 
pupil  a  noble  interest,  then  to  develop  that,  jireventing  it  from 
becoming  too  exclusive,  employing  for  this  all  the  means  which 
experience  in  teaching  will  suggest. 

AVe  must  not  force  interesting  things  on  the  mind  of  the 
cliild,  but  graft  them  on  things  in  which  he  is  already  inter- 
ested. For  example  we  are  teaching  drawing  to  a  class.  One 
boy  in  the  cla.ss  cannot  learn  to  draw.  We  study  him  and 
find  out  his  absorbing  interest.  Perhaps  it  is  machinery, 
perhaps  it  is  a  love  of  the  sea.  What  shall  we  do  to  teach  him 
drawing?  Put  a  picture  of  some  piece  of  machinery  on  the 
tK)ard,  or  of  a  ship  if  he  have  nautical  tendencies  and  you  will 
s<!e  him  make  an  effort  to  copy  it,  and  hy-and-byehe  may  find 
that  this  branch  of  education  will  be  of  u.se  to  his  special 
interest  and  he  will  do  liis  best  to  accjuire  it.  I  have  seen 
girls  who  could  not  be  interested  enough  in  drawing  to  make 
an  effort  to  draw  a  straight  line,  when  there  was  a  question  of 
making  a  design  for  a  set  of  china  or  for  a  wall  paper  have 
suddenly  developed  an  intensl  for  the  art  and  become  fair 
pupils  in  design.  So  with  all  the  other  branches  of  education. 
Study  your  pupils,  find  out  the  interests  of  each  by  your  every, 
day  contact  with  them,  and  then  be  prepared  to  present  to 
their  views  ail  sides  of  the  subject  you  are  teaching,  that  it 
may  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  each  individual  mind. 

In  developing  the  mind  of  a  child,  however,  the  teacher 
must  give  the  intellect  time  to  develop,  for  such  is  the  order 
of  nature.  Our  physical  development  is  imperceptible,  our 
daily  growth  is  .so  slight  that  the  most  acute  eye  cannot  |>cr- 
ceivc  it,  but  if  you  lose  sight  of  a  child  for  a  year  you  are 
surprised  at  his  great  increase  of  stature.  So  with  the  mental 
growth.  We  must  expect  the  immature  student  to  proceed 
slowly,  but  still  to  proceed  and  at  the  end  of  a  school  year 
the  canful,  cjirnc-t  teacher  who  has  followed  the  workings  of 
nature  and  clcveloped  each  individual  mind  slowly  and  surely, 
will  behold  the  mental  stature  wonderfully  enlarged.  But, 
as  the  physical  stature  grows  in  proportion,  so  ihe  mental 
mnst  crow,  not  onlv  in  intellectuality  but  also  in  its 
a'stlielic  and  moral  pliiwes  In  the  intellectual  studies,  which 
form  the  liasis  of  .•school  education,  thi-  teacher  must  look  for 
opportuniliei  of  stimulating  the  pupils  to  fol|.>w  that  which  is 
nolile  and  gootl.  and  avoid' Ihe  base  and  mean,  to  sec  Ihe 
beauties  of  art  and  nature  as  well  as  their  practicalities,  and 
thus  a  mental  being  will  l>c  harmoniously  developed. 


Arbor  Day  Programme. 
Mottoes  you  the  Blackboards. 

•'  He  who  plants  a  tree,  plants  a  hope."— i.ii<T  Larcom. 

"He  who  plants  a  tree,  loves  others  Ijesides  himself." 

"  O  for  a  seal  in  some  poetic  nook 
Just  hill  Willi  tree's,  and  sparkling  wliha  brix>k."-/.«i9/i  Hunt. 

•■  Olvf  fools  their  golii  and  knaves  their  iwwer: 

Lei  fortune's  bubbles  rise  and  fall ; 
Who  sows  a  fletd.  or  trains  a  tlower. 

Or  plants  a  tree,  is  moi-e  than  all.  "     W'hilhW. 

"  Who  does  his  dntv  is  a  question 

Too  complex  to  be  solved  by  nie; 
Hut  he.  I  veiitui-e  the  sugtrestion. 

I)i»-.s  part  of  his  that  plants  a  Ire.-." 

With  drawings  of  plants,  flowers,  etc.,  on  the 
blackboard. 

SoxG My  Own  Canadian  Home. 

PiEAniNG — Psalm  T.,  with  appropriate  Scripture  texts. 

Pr.wek. 
KssAYS— (Sttbjects  proposed).     The  Beauty  of  Trees, 
Usefulness  of  Trees,  The  Growth  of  Trees, 
Trees  in  their  Winter  State. 
He<'it.\tion The  Naming  of  Trees. 

"  Ijft  us  lin|)e  also  tliat  Arbor  Da.v  will  teacli  the  children,  under  the 
wise  Kiiidanre  of  e.tperts,  thai  ti-ees  are  to  Ix-  planteil  with  Intelligence 
and  care,  if  the.vureto  iH-i-ome  both  viROrous  and  l>eautifiil.  A  saptinR 
is  not  to  lie  cut  into  a  t>ean-pole.  but  carefully  trimmed  in  accordance 
with  Its  form.  A  tiin-  which  has  lost  it.<!  head  will  never  recover  it  again, 
and  will  survive  only  as  a  monument  of  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  ita 
tormentor.  Iiidee<l.  one  of  the  happiest  results  of  the  new  hohday  will 
be  the  Increase  of  knowledire  which  springs  from  iK-rsonat  interest  in  trees. 

•■  This  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  naming  those  which  are  plantetl  on 
.\rbor  Day.  The  ioterest  of  childn-n  in  pet  animals,  in  dogs,  squirrels, 
rabbits,  cats  and  [xinies,  springs  largely  from  their  life  and  their  depend- 
ence upon  human  care.  When  the  young  tre<-  also  is  regarded  as  living 
and  e<|ually  dejiendent  upou  intelligent  attention,  when  It  is  named  by 
vote  of  the  si'holai-s.  and  plantetl  by  them  with  music  and  pretty  ceriMiiony, 
it  will  also  Iwcome  a  pet.  and  a  liuiuan  relotlon  will  tie  established  If  It 
lie  no  not  for  a  living  man  or  woman,  it  is  a  living  memorial  and  a  per|>i't\iot 
admonition  lo  hira  wliose  name  it  bears  not  to  sulTer  bus  nomesak.-  tr.v 
to  outstrip  him.  and  to  remember  that  a  man.  like  a  tree,  is  known  by 
hiB  fnilts."  -ffeorpe  irUtium  Ci(r/i». 

Kecitation The  Influence  of  Trees. 

"There  Is  a  serene  and  settled  majesty  in  woodland  s»-ener}-  that 
enters  into  the  soul,  and  delights  and  elevates  it.  and  tills  it  with  noble 
Inclinations.  As  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  said  lo  alisorli  all  noxious 
qiialitiesof  the  air  anil  to  lireathe  forth  a  i>urer  atmosphere,  so  It  seems 
to  me  as  if  they  drew  from  us  all  sordiil  and  angry  passions  and  breathe 
forth  p'-aie  and  philanthropy.  There  is  something  nobly,  simple  and 
pure  in  a  la.ste  for  the  cnllivallon  of  forvst  irw-s.  II  argues.  I  think,  a 
sweet  and  generous  nature  to  have  thL«  strong  n'tlsh  for  the  b»-auties  of 
vi-gt.'t«tion.  an<l  this  frii-ndRhip  for  the  honly  and  glorious  sons  of  the 
fore,st.  Theiv  isa  grandeur  of  thought  connected  with  this  fwrt  of  niral 
economy.  It  Is.  If  I  may  l>e  nlloweil  the  llgiin-,  the  heroic  line  ofhus- 
Imndry.  It  Is  worthy  of  liberal  and  free-lxjni  and  aspiring  men.  He 
who  plants  an  oak  liniks  forward  to  future  ages,  and  plnnts  foriiosterity. 
Noililngi'4in  I*  U«8  selll.sh  than  this  "— H'a«*inu(on  In-ing. 

He(  ITATION- Talking  in  Their  Sleep. 

■'  You  think  I  am  dead.  " 

The  apple  tn'<-  said. 
'•  H*M'au«e  I  have  never  a  le^f  to  show 

Ht*cau.s*»  I  HttMip. 

An<l  my  branches  dn»op, 
.\nd  thf  <lull  mos.se8  over  me  grow : 
But  I'm  nil  alive  In  trunk  and  shiwt : 

Till-  buds  of  next  May 

I  fold  away— 
But  I  pity  the  withered  gnuis  nt  my  root." 
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"  You  think  I  am  dead," 

The  quick  grass  said, 
'  Because  I  have  started  with  stem  and  blade: 

But  under  tlie  ground 

lam  safe  and  sound. 
With  the  snows  thick  blanket  over  nie  laid. 
Vm  all  alive  and  ready  to  shoot. 

Should  the  spring  of  the  year 

Come  dancing  here — 
But  I  pity  the  rtowei-s,  without  branch  or  root.' 

'•  You  think  I  am  dead," 
A  soft  voice  said, 
'  Because  not  a  branch  or  root  I  own ! 
I  never  have  died. 
But  close  I  hide. 
In  a  plumy  seed  that  the  wind  has  sown. 
Patient  I  wait  tluough  the  long  winter  houi-s: 
You  will  see  nie  again — 
I  shall  laugh  at  you  then. 
Out  of  the  eyes  of  a  hundred  flowei-s." 

—Edith  M.  Thomrui  in  St.  _ 


Kecitation The  Aged  Tree- Plan  tor. 


Hadrian,  the  Emperor. 

Travelled  once  in  Palestine. 
Where  the  palm  and  cedar  grew. 

And  the  hills  were  clad  in  \ine. 

The  e  he  saw  an  aged  man 
Plant  a  sapling  by  the  way; 

Wondering,  the  monarch  bade 
That  the  royal  train  delay: 

"  Friend,  how  many  ai'e  thy  yearsy" 
And  the  aged  man  replied: 

"  For  a  himdred  fears.  O  Sire, 
Doth  thy  servant  here  abide." 

'  And  thou  plantest,"  said  the  king, 
"  With  thy  feeble  hands  a  trfff 
t'anst  thou  hoiie  that  of  the  figs 
One  will  ever  nourish  thee:'" 

'  Sire,  if  not  for  me  the  fruit. 
Let  it  be  for  later  men ; 
As  I  ate  of  othei-s'  toil. 
I  would  render  back  again." 

L.ike  the  planter  of  the  east, 
Ma.v  we  on  this  Arbor  Day 

l*Iant,  our  debt  of  gratitude 
To  the  hmnaii  race  to  pay. 


SoNii "  Scatter  SeetJs  of  Kindness." 

A  general  talk  on  How  Arbor  Day  may  be  made 
Interesting,  Profitable  and  Useful  to  both  school  and 
district. 

Vote  on  the  naming  of  each  tree. 
^iN'JiNG God  Save  the  Queen. 

When  the  exercises  in  the  school  have  closed,  the 
teachers  and  scholars,  with  the  visitors,  will  march  to 
the  grounds  where  the  planting  of  trees  and  flowers 
will  begin. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  older  pupiLs  select  (under 
the  direction  of  their  teacher  or  parents)  suitable 
trees,  and  the  younger  scholars  flowers,  for  planting. 

Closing  song  to  be  sung  on  the  grounds:  Work, 
for  the  Night  is  Coming. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 


Observe  Arbor  Day,  not  as  a  holiday,  but  in  some 
substantial  way  that  will  be  of  permanent  benefit  to 
the  district.  Improve  the  grounds  or  the  appearance 
of  the  school-room.  Be  in  earnest  yourself  and  your 
example  will  infect  your  pupils,  who,  in  their  turn, 
will  interest  the  parents.  Get  all  to  take  an  interest, 
and  in  proportion  as  you  do  this  will  the  benefit  to 
the  school  be  apparent. 


If  your  grounds  are  not  fenced,  make  an  effort  to 
have  the  work  done.  If  you  cannot  succeed  in  this 
the  present  year,  the  effort  will  make  it  easier  for 
you  or  some  other  teacher  to  have  it  done  another 
year.  If  the  premises  are  not  suitable  to  have  any 
work  done  outside,  see  what  can  be  done  inside. 
Above  all,  by  means  of  a  programme  or  lessons 
specially  prepared,  strive  to  impress  upon  your  pnpiis 
the  importance  of  the  work  and  the  day.  "  Be  in 
earnest  and  you  will  succeed." 

As  the  spring  advances  direct  the  special  attention 
of  your  pupils  to  plant  life.  Observe  yourself  and 
lead  them  to  observe.  Attend  the  Summer  School 
of  Science  if  you  can. 

Some  teachers  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  to  do  in  the 
case  of  pupils  suspected  to  have  contracted  contagious 
diseases.  A  doubt  often  arises  and  the  safest  course 
to  pursue  in  such  cases  is  to  temporarily  suspend 
such  pupil,  pending  a  report  to  the  trustees,  after 
which  the  teacher's  responsibility  ceases,  except  as  to 
following  the  directions  of  the  board.  The  teacher 
should,  in  such  case  of  suspension,  deal  gently  with 
the  pupil  and  not  give  greater  publicity  to  the  matter 
than  is  needful  until  the  doubt  is  removed.  The 
teacher  should  not  re-admit  a  pupil  who  has  been 
exposed  to  contagion  without  a  doctor's  certificate. 

Canadian  Newsiwpek  Dibectory.— A.  McKim  &  Co 
of  Montreal,  have  just  published  a  newspaper  directory  of  the 
noininion.  It  gives  a  brief  but  excellent  account  of  the  rise 
anil  progress  of  the  leading  papers  of  our  country.  One  is 
sui  prised  at  the  number  and  variety  of  dailies,  weeklies  and 
other  periodicals  issued  in  such  a  new  country.  There  are 
2fi  devoted  to  agriculture,  ;i4  to  .socielies,  10  to  law  1,5  to 
medicine,  1.5  to  temperance,  32  to  literature,  5  to  education, 
29  to  colleges  and  43  to  trade,  besides  many  others.  Nova' 
Scotia  has  80;  New  Brunswick.  48;  Ontario,  573;  Quebec, 209. 

Hech  mon!  Hae  ye  no  read  the  Epistles  o'  Airlie?  Whaur 
hae  ye  been  leevin'  gin  ye  hae  na  heard  tell  o'  Hugh  Airlie' 
Ma  conscience,  but  its  a  gran'  buik— no  that  lairge  ye  ken,  for 
it's  no  but  25  cents,  but  fu' o' hamely  cracks  an"  pawky  screeds 
aboot  ane  thiiig  an'  anither  inguid  braid  Scotch.  Mon,  whan 
I  got  thon  buik  I  jist  lauched  till  I  thocht  a'  wad  dee. 
It  fairly  dings  them  a'.  It  tells  a'  aboot  the  adventures  o'  a 
chiel  nae  tae  the  ways  o"  the  kintra  an'  mony  a  ane  wha  has 
been  in  the  varra  same  predeecament  will  ken  hoo  tae  sympa- 
theeze  wi  the  puir  birkie.  Dinna  fail  tae  speer  at  yer  buik 
seller  for  the  "  Epistles  o'  .Girlie."  an'  gin  he  has  na  got  it  sen' 
25  cents  tae  the  Gkip  Pkinting  &  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto 
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Gleaned  from  the  New  Brunswick  Inspectors'  Reports. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  these  three  counties 
(Northumberland,  Gloucester,  and  Restigouche) 
that  the  summer  vacation  should  be  changed  or 
extended  so  as  to  include  the  first  two  weeks  in  August. 
The  people  will  not  send  their  children  to  school 
during  this  time,  and  the  teachers  are  compelled  by 
the  present  regulations  to  be  at  their  posts.  A  two 
weeks'  extension  of  the  summer  vacation  would  meet  1 
the  case. — Jnspectur  JHcrsereau. 

I  have  long  held  the  opinion  and  still  think  that 
the  evil  of  irregular  attendance  might  be  at  least 
mitigated  by  the  teacher.  A  friendly  call  on  the 
parents  of  the  children  who  do  not  attend  regularly 
and  a  few  words  judiciously  spoken  will  often  be  the 
means  of  securing  the  attendance  of  these  pupils  and 
will  generally  result  in  the  establishing  of  a  more 
friendly  relation  between  parent  and  teacher,  thus 
securing  the  co-operation  of  the  parent  which  amply 
repays  the  teacher  for  all  the  trouble  she  has  taken. 
—  Inspector  t<milh. 

A  large  number  of  schools  have  been  furnished  with 
fairly  good  libraries,  and  a  good  many  more  have 
signified  their  intention  of  doing  so.  It  would  seem 
necessary  that  lists  of  suitable  books  should  be  fur- 
nished those  districts  wbich  intend  purchasing  librar- 
ies, as  occasionally  one  meets  with  books  that  arc 
hardly  suited  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
purchased. — Inspec/or  Bridges. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining 
trained  teachers  for  the  poorer  schools  in  remote 
districts.  Our  people  are  not  able  to  pay  salaries  that 
will  induce  the  cleverer  and  more  ambitious  of  our 
young  people  to  remain  in  the  school  service,  conse- 
(piently  many  enter  other  professions  more  satisfying 
to  their  ambition  or  more  congenial  to  their  tastes. 
During  the  year  my  inspectorate  lost  many  promising 
teachers,  who  took  up  other  work  or  emigrated  to 
other  countries  where  the  remuneration  promised  to 
be  more  satisfactory.— /wv/^ec/or  Merscreau. 

I  am  able  to  report,  this  year,  a  marked  imjjrove- 
ment  in  many  of  the  districts.  Buildings  have  been 
repaired  and  painted;  new  furniture  of  an  improved 
type  has  been  introduced,  and  needed  apparatus  has 
been  procured.  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the 
promj)l  attention  given  by  many  districts  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  my  recommendations  in  these  particulars. 
— Aclinij  JnMpeclor    Whelpley. 

There  arc,  of  course,  some  working  teachers,  who 
perform  the  work  of  arbor  day  honestly,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  their  faithfulness  may  be  seen  in  the  neat 
yards,  llower  beds  and  growing  shrubs  and  trees 
around  the  school-houses.— /;j«/>cc<or  O'Brien. 


St.  John  having  all  its  schools  graded,  and  paying 
the  highest  salaries  in  the  province  to  its  teachers, 
should  be  fairly  expected  to  secure  the  best  teaching 
talent  obtainable.  I  doubt  whether  all  the  appoint- 
ments made  are  in  the  best  interests  of  the  service. 
There  are  toomany  young  teachersholdingsecond class 
licenses,  and  having  had  little  or  no  experience,  being 
added  to  the  staff.  Some  of  these  teachers  do  fairly 
well  while  others  are  failures.  They  would  all  be  the 
better  of  a  little  more  experience  acquired  in  the  less 
difficult  country  schools.  *  *  *  *  A  first  class  license 
means  one  of  two  things— either  two  years  experience 
in  teaching  or  superior  teaching  ability.  No  amount 
of  exi)erience  will  entitle  a  teacher  to  undergo  exam- 
ination for  first  class  unless  she  is  certified  to  as  hav- 
ing the  necessary  skill.  It  may  not  follow  certainly 
that  a  first  class  teacher  will  always  do  better  work 
than  a  second,  or  even  a  third  class  teacher,  but  the 
probability  is  in  favor  of  the  first  class  teacher,  and 
the  results  justify  \t.—  Inspector  Carter. 

With  regard  to  high  school  work  and  results,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  whilst  there  is  much  in  the  course 
to  commend  it  to  general  favor,  some  modifications 
and  additions  looking  to  a  more  practical  outcome, 
would  greatly  improve  the  character  of  the  work  in 
our  schools.  In  a  commercial  centre  like  St.  John, 
it  is  important  that  branches  of  study  should  include 
such  subjects  ivs  will  fit  the  graduates  of  our  high 
schools  for  a  j)ractical  business  life.  The  widening 
of  commercial  lines  of  work  by  the  introduction  of 
type-writing  and  stenography  would  serve  a  valuable 
purpose  in  this  connection. — Chairman  H.  J.  Thome, 
St.  John. 

OF  EDUCATIONAL  INTEREST. 

For  a  long  time  a  "crying  need"  in  scIkxiI  wcirk  has  been 
a  series  of  wall  maps  for  sclioul  use  that  sbould  include  the 
latest  geographical  discoveries  and  political  cbanges  and  yet 
sell  al  a  price  sd  low  that  the  ordinary  public  school.s,  graded 
or  ungradetl,  can  be  supplied  al  slight  expense.  Such  a  serieK 
is  now  being  put  on  the  market.  Il  consists  of  seven  maps 
for  public  schools, — Heniispliercs,  North  America,  South 
America,  Euro|)c.  Asia,  Africa,  and  United  Stales,  and  two 
maps  for  Bible  study  and  Sunday  school  use.  ('amuin  and 
Palestine.  The  maps  are  mounted  in  a  variety  of  styles  to 
suit  purchasers.     Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  <&  Co.,  Boston. 

Kentvillc  \*  moving  in  the  matter  of  compulsory  education. 


In  the  English  schools  the  government  gives  sixpence  for 
each  pupil  receiving  instruction  in  role  singing  and  one  shill 
ing  per  pupil  for  note  singing. 


California  is  in  a  bad  way  over  her  school  text  books.  The 
slate  has  undertaken  to  issue  them  all.  The  teachers  are  up 
in  arms  and  allege  Ihiit  the  books  are  the  worst  in  use  in  any 
state  in  the  union. 
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The  political  machine  has  removed  Supt.  Draper,  one  of 
the  most  efficient  school  otlicers  in  America.  Both  political 
parties  in  Xew  York  state  petitioned  to  retain  him.  but  Mr. 
David  B.  Hill  was  inexorable  and  to  him  attaches  the  odium. 

The  proceedings  of  the  N.  E  A  meeting  at  Toronto  are  now 
out.  It  seems  that  the  enrolment  was  4,788,  less  by  212  than 
at  St.  Paul.  The  west  and  south  did  nobly,  the  east  was 
shamefully  deficient.  Ttie  following  are  the  states  showing 
largest  membership:  Illinois  666;  Ohio  355;  Mis.souri  320; 
Kansas  283;  Iowa  278;  Michigan  259;  Wisconsin  222;  Nebraska 
220;  Tennessee  124:  Colorado  114;  Minnesota  118.  Of  the 
foreign  countries  Ontario  had  fill;  Manitoba  74;  Nova  Scotia 
and  Mew  Brunswick  22  each;  Quebec  21;  scattering  15. 

Mrs.  Hunt,  the  World's  Superintendent  of  Scientific  Tem- 
perance Instruction  addressed  the  Legislatures  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia  on  behalf  of  more  temperance  teach- 
ing in  the  Public  Schools  The  addresses  produced  a  .strong 
sentiment  in  favour  of  her  opinions.  Bills  have  been  introduced 
requiring  all  schools  receiving  public  moneys  to  give  system- 
atic instruction  from  graded  text  books,  on  the  effects  of 
alcoholic  and  narcotic  stimulants. 

Said  Jules  Ferry,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  "  What  is  the 
first  part  of  a  true  national  policy?  Education,  What  the 
second?     Education.     What  the  third?     Again,  education. 


Mrs.  Harriman,  Director  of  the  Halifax  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School,  has  been  invited  to  read  a  paper  before  the  Dom- 
inion Educational  Association,  and  has  consented  to  do  so. 


In  the  cities  and  incorporated  towns  of  N.  B.  the  highest 
attendance  made  for  the  term  ending  June  18M1,  was  that  of 
St.  Stephen  (80.91).  For  the  term  ending  December  1891, 
Woodstock  leads  (83.78),  closely  followed  by  St.  Stephen 
(83.00). 


St.  John  County  had  the  largest  attendance  at  the  County 
Institute  last  year,  161.  This  is  high  water  mark.  Charlotte 
comes  second  with  95  also  high  water  m;irk.  York  79  also 
the  highest.  Westmorland  79.  Carleton  73.  Northumber- 
land 64. 


The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  N.  B.  Provincial 
Teacher's  Institute  for  1892:— "The  Rights  and  Duties  of 
Citizenship — how  can  they  best  be  taught  in  the  Public 
Schools?  "  Eldon  Mullin,  M.  A.  "  The  Text-Book  as  a 
Factor  in  Education,"  Berton  C.  Foster,  M.  A.  Discussion 
to  be  opened  by  S.  C.  Wilbur,  B.  A.  "  Suggestions  how  best 
to  carry  out  a  Course  of  Natural  Science,  from  the  Primary 
to  the  High  School,"  G.  U.  Hay,  Ph.  B.,  and  John  Brittain. 
■'  Supplementary  Reading  adapted  to  the  Needs  and  Acquire- 
ments of  Pupils  from  Grade  I  to  VIII,"  Edward  Manning, 
M.  A.  "  Does  the  present  Course  of  Study  :  -  the  Lower 
Grades  meet  the  Requirements  as  regards  the  Prac,  cal  Educa- 
tion of  the  Majority  of  the  Children?"  W.  M.  McLean,  B.  A. 
"The  Question  of  Grading  Pupils,"  Wm.  Brodie.  B.  A. 
"  Examinations — For  entrance  to  Normal  School;  for  entering 
and  leaving  High  Schools;  for  Provincial  License  of  the 
Grammar  School  Class  and  other  Classes,"  .'Nlary  K.  Tibbitts, 
B.A.,  Jas.  M.  Palmer,  M.  A.,  Jas.  Vroom,  and  Wm.  H.  Parlee. 


The  salary  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  of 
New  Brunswick  has  been  increased  |400.  The  salary  of  the 
Principal  of  the  Normal  School  has  been  increased  $200.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  these  increases  will  extend  downwards. 

The  number  of  districts  observing  Arbor  Day  in  N.  B.  last 
year  was  640,  the  largest  number  since  the  observation  was 
inaugurated. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Inspector  Whelpley,  of  Hampton,  N  B.  who  was  laid  up 
with  a  severe  cold  during  a  part  of  the  month  of  March,  is 
now  able  to  attend  to  his  duties. 


PiCTOu  Academy.  This  grand  institution  is  still  true  to 
its  records  in  the  past.  A  few  notes  will  be  of  interest  to 
our  readers.  There  are  enrolled  this  term  219  regular 
students  besides  21  special  students — in  all  240,  a  better 
attendance  than  for  several  previous  terms.  Belouging  to 
the  fourth  year  there  are  29;  third  year  til ;  second  year  72; 
first  year  57.  Nearly  all  the  fourth  year  class  are  doing  the 
usual  work  for  matriculation  into  Dalhousie  and  other 
colleges.  Probably  half  of  the  whole  number  will  write  for 
matriculation  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  college  term. 
Six  pupils  are  doing  extra  work  in  special  afternoon  classes. 
About  20  students  of  the  third  year  class  will  probably  be 
candidates  for  B  licenses  at  the  ensuing  teachers"  examin- 
ation, and  15  of  the  second  year  for  grade  C.  Six  students 
of  the  third  year  are  at  present  engaged  in  writing  for  mat- 
riculation into  McGill  Medical  College  Twenty-four 
students,  partly  from  the  4th  year  and  partly  from  the  3rd, 
take  practical  chemistry.  The  class  is  divided  into  three 
groups  of  eight  each,  who  occupy  the  laboratory  by  turns  in 
the  afternoons.  Afternoon  classes  are  also  conducted  in  all 
the  more  important  subjects  embraced  in  the  syllabus  for 
teacher's  examinations,  for  the  benefit  of  intending  candi- 
dates and  others  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  them. 
During  the  present  winter  a  superior  new  piano  has  been 
purchased  for  the  musical  department.  About  ^25  00  has 
been  expended  by  the  Academy  Scientific  Association  in  the 
purchase  and  mounting  of  specimens  for  the  Natural  His- 
tory department,  to  which  several  valuable  additions  have 
been  made. 


The  Halifax  School  Board  has  appointed  Friday,  the  29th 
of  this  month,  Arbor  Day.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  proper  celebration. 


The  Queens  County  Grammar  School,  of  which  Miss  Mary 
Kingsley  Tibbitts  is  the  principal,  has  been  presented  with 
a  set  of  mineral  specimens  (109  in  all)  from  the  geological 
department  at  Ottawa.  The  school  is  now  in  possession  of 
a  library  of  some  thirty  volumes,  the  proceeds  of  a  very 
successful  school  concert  held  recently. 

Mr.  Keirstead,  teacher  at  Newton,  Kings  Co.,  has  by 
means  of  a  school  entertainment  raised  enough  money  to 
repair  and  greatly  improve  his  school  room. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Clark,  teacher  at  Beaconsfield,  St  John  Co., 
has  resigned  to  take  a  position  in  the  Civil  Service  He 
has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Chas.  J.  Morrison,  formerly 
teacher  in  No.  3  Lancaster. 
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Mr.  J.  B.  Sutherland,  A  B  ,  and  the  teachers  of  the  inter- 
mediate department  of  St  Andrews,  have  raised  by  means 
of  a  school  concert  nearly  $100,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  a  school  library  and  some  needful  apparatus. 

Inspector  Carter  has  been  invited  to  read  a  paper  at  the 
Dominion  Teachers'  Association  which  meets  in  Montreal 
in  July. 

Miss  Alice  Moore,  of  St.  Stephen,  has  been  forced  by  ill- 
ness temporarily  to  give  up  her  school.  Miss  Lucy 
McKcnzie  is  supplying  for  her. 

Miss  Mary  Dibble  has  gone  on  a  trip  to  California. 

Supt.  F.  H.  Hayes,  of  St.  John,  wlio  has  been  so  seriously 
ill  is  slowly  improving. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Maggie  Montgomery,  teacher 
at  Wcstfield,  Kings  Co.,  aided  by  her  pupils,  a  sufficient 
sum  has  been  raised  to  provide  handsome  blinds  and  other- 
wise improve  the  interior  of  the  house.  No  (i  has  now  both 
externally  and  internally  one  of  the  handsomest  houses  in 
the  Parish. 

The  new  school  library  has  been  procured  for  Round  Ilill, 
No   3  Greenwich.  Kings  County. 

A  very  handsome  oak  book-case  has  been  presented 
by  the  trustees  of  Little  River,  St  .TohnCo.,  to  the  teacher. 
Miss  Higgins,  to  accommodate  the  library  which  she  is  about 
to  procure. 

Inspector  Carter  expects  to  visit  the  graded  schools  of 
Charlotte  Co  earlier  than  usual  this  year— probably  during 
the  latter  part  of  April. 

Mr  James  A.  Smith- -a  teacher  in  Halifax  and  other  parts 
of  Nova  Scotia  for  over  forty  years— was  stricken  'vith 
])aralysis  on  his  way  to  school  on  the  14th  ult.  He  died  on 
the  16th.  He  always  took  an  active  part  in  Teacher's 
Associations,  and  when  at  his  best  was  reckoned  a  good 
teacher.     His  life  »  as  insured  for  $8,000. 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Anna  G  Mcintosh,  of  Chatham 
Head,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  her  health  has  been  so 
far  restored  by  her  six  months  rest  as  to  enable  her  to  resume 
her  duties  as  principal  of  the  Nelson  Schools,  on  the  Ist  inst. 

Miss  Annie  E  Millar,  who  for  the  past  three  years  has 
given  excellent  satisfaction  in  the  Doaktown  School,  has 
resigned  her  po.sition  to  accompany  a  most  estimable  young 
man  to  the  west  as  a  life  partner  in  his  business  She 
carries  with  her  to  her  new  homo  the  love  of  her  pupils,  and 
best  wishes  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Miss  K  Maude  Fisher,  of  Marysville,  takes  the  Doaktown 
school  till  the  end  of  the  term 


Ja».  Windsor.  Esq  ,  merchant,  of  New  Mills,  Kestigouche 
County,  shows  his  interest  in  the  progress  of  education  by 
giving,  this  term,  sixty  dollars  worth  of  prizes  to  be  com- 
peted ff>r  by  the  pupils  in  the  following  schools,  viz. :  Heron 


Island,  Black  Land,  Black  Point.  New  Mills  and  River 
Charlo.  The  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  on  the  report  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Nicholson,  of  River  Charlo. 

Ernest  Hutchinson,  Ksq  ,  of  Douglastown,  has  offered 
the  old  Manor  House  and  grounds  to  the  school  trustees  of 
that  place.  The  house  can  be  easily  changed  into  four  good 
school  rooms  by  taking  down  the  large  old  fashioned  chim- 
neys and  putting  in  two  windows  in  each  end.  Mr.  H. 
a"reesto  put  in  furnaces,  remove  chimneys,  etc.,— in  short  to 
make  the  rooms  ready  for  pupils  and  teachers  at  his  own 
expense. 

The  grounds  will  form  the  best  play-grounds  in  the  Pro- 
vince, consisting  of  between  two  and  three  acres,  well  laid 
off  with  gravelled  walks,  summer  house,  shrubbries,  etc. 

aUESTION   DEPARTMENT. 

Tm.sTEK.— In  the  June  number  of  the  Review  I  beg 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  question  asked  by  B  O'G  ,  as 
follows :  How  many  pounds  of  gold  arc  actually  as  heavy  as 
twelve  pounds  of  iron? 

The  inquirer  is  told  to  work  out  the  following  pro- 
portion: As  the  specific  gravity  of  gold  10.2  is  to  the 
specific  gravity  of  lead  (iron)  7.8,  so  is  12  pounds  of 
lead  (iron)  to  the  required  weight  of  gold. 

I  need  not  work  it  out  as  the  result  is  too  far  astray 
to  answer  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  but  instead 
would  recommend  B.  O'O.  to  workout  the  following: 

-^Jl — ^=1*1 -5  pounds. 
Jieason:  144  pounds  avoirdnpoi8=i75  pounds  troy, 
therefore  12  pounds  avoirdupoi8=14-,''j  pounds  troy. 

BOOK   REVIEWS. 

The  Gatbto  C.ks.vii,  by  William  C.  Collar,  A.  M.  Pub- 
lished l)y  Ginn  &  Co..  Boston.  1'age.f  141,  Size  (U  x  4f 
Price  45cts.  In  order  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  student  to 
take  up  Ca'sar  with  pleasure,  the  author  of  this  little  volume  lias 
selected  the  second  book  of  the  Gallic  War.  and  has  re-written 
it.  eliminating  all  dIfliculMes  which  niipht  seriously  embarrass 
the  beginner.  This  is  done  very  successfully  without  detract- 
ing from  the  interest  of  the  story  or  the  style  of  the  author. 
In  connection  with  each  simplified  chapter,  and  illustrating 
the  gnimniatical  principles  Involved  in  it,  are  English  senten 
ces  to  be  turned  into  Latin.  By  the  adoption  of  this  method 
the  .student  acquire,"  an  insight  into  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Latin  longui'  nmcli  more  surely  and  readily  than  by  the  use 
of  the  ordiiiiiry  angliii/ed  Latin  of  most  introiluctory  text- 
b^oks  on  thai  subject.  The  full  text  of  the  original  is  also 
given  for  use  and  comparison  at  a  more  advanced  stage.  Mr. 
.Collar  has  scarcely  an  equal  in  the  preparation  of  elementary 
Latin  hooks  founded  on  the  soundest  pedagogical  principles. 

CoLLEOE  llEyCIKKMBNTS  IN  Al-dETinA,  by  O.  P.  TihbeU 
A.  M  .Publifhers,  Ginn  &  Co..  Boston.  Pages  45.  Size74x.5. 
Price  ."iricts.  A  foniX  selection  of  about  400  exercises  selected 
mainly  from  the  examination  papers  of  some  leading  Amcrj. 
can  colleges.     Answers  not  given. 
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Progrf.smvb  Mathematical  Exercfses  for  Home  Work. 
First  series,  by  A.  T.  Richardson,  M.  A,  Publisliers  MacMillau 
&  Co.,  London.  Pages  231;  size  7x4A;  price  ^s  6d.  This  is  a  col- 
lection of  over  3,000  problems,  beginning  with  the  simple  rules 
of  arithmetic  and  algebra  and  carry  ing  the  learner  on  to  cube 
roots,  compound  interest  and  quadratics.  The  e.xercises  are 
well  selected.  They  will  be  a  great  help  to  teachers  getting 
up  examination  paper.s  or  ordinary  drill,  the  only  draw-back 
being  that  pounds,  shillings  (ind  pence  are  used  instead  of 
dollars  and  cents. 


Star-Land,  by  Sir  Robert  Stowell  Ball,  F.  R.  S.,  Royal 
Astronomer  of  Ireland,  Publishers,  Ginn  tt  Co.  Pages  'SHi. 
Size  7Ax5.  Price  $1.00.  Here  we  have  six  lectures  delivered 
to  a  juvenile  audience  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Dublin, 
L  the  Sun;  IL  the  Moon;  IIL  the  Inner  Planets;  IV.  the 
Giant  Planets;  V.  Comets  and  Shooting  Stars;  VI.  Stars,  with 
a  concluding  chapter:  How  to  name  the  stars.  The  most  im- 
portant facts  in  the  science  of  astronomy  are  so  presented  in 
this  book  that  they  cannot  fail  to  fascinate  and  instruct  the 
ordinary  reader  without  technical  knowledge.  We  would 
like  to  see  a  copj'  on  every  teacher's  desk,  in  all  school  librar- 
ies, and  in  the  hands  of  manj',  if  not  all,  pupils  of  grade 
VIll  and  the  high  school.  We  feel  assured  that  it  will  help 
more  than  any  other  book  we  have  seen  to  popularize  astro- 
nomy, the  grandest,  and,  next  to  literature,  the  most  soul  en- 
nobling study  of  the  schools. 


MacMillan's  Histokt  Rkaders.  Stories  and  tales  from 
early  English  History.  A  reading  book  for  standard  III. 
We  can  recommend  this  as  an  admirable  supplementary  reader 

suited  for  grades  IV.  and  V.  of  our  schools.  In  188  pages  it 
brings  the  pupils  from  our  Aryan  forefathers  to  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  print,  illustrations  and  notes  are  superior. 
Price  only  one  shilling.  A  second  reader,  containing  stories 
and  biographies  from  English  History,  106(i-1485,  is  at  hand. 
Price  Is  3d.  This  also  is  an  admirable  book  for  supplementary 
reading  in  schools,  and  for  school  libraries. 

Temperance  Second  Reader,  for  families  and  schools, 
by  Julia  McNair  Wright.  Paper.  Ten  cents.  Published  by 
the  National  Temperance  Society,  58  Reade  Street,  New  York 
The  name  of  the  author  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  book 
is  interesting  as  well  as  excellent. 

BiLDERiiucH  OHNE  BiLDER,  by  Hans  Christian  Ander.sen; 
with  English  notes,  and  a  German-English  vocabulary.  Paper 
Price  35  cents.  Publishers,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  a 
capital  book  tor  students  beginning  German. 


Current  Periodicals. 

T7ie  I'opulnr  Science  Monthhi  maintains  its  usual  standard  of 
excellence  in  the  April  issue.  Prof  David  Starr  .Jordan 
makes  the  inspiring  influence  of  a  great  teacher  of  science 
strongly  felt  in  his  pen-portrait  of  Agassiz  at  Penikese,  with 
which  the  number  is  opened.  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  in  his 
article  on  Astronomy.  Mr.  Larrabee  on  Variations  in  Climate, 
and  Mr.  Wager  on  Bud  Air  and  Bad  Health,  write  very 
instructively...  Mr.  William  Henry  B'shop  begins  his  series 
of  papers  on  "An  American  at  Home  in  Europe"  in  the  April 
number  of  tlie  Atlantic  Monthhi.  His  first  chapter  is  on  "House- 
Hunting  and  House-Keeping  in  Brittainy,  Paris,  and  the  sub- 
urbs of  Paris."    The  paper  is  most  interesting,  written  in  a 


lively  style,  and  with  all  the  thousand  "points"  which  a  person 
who  lives  abroad  can  give  to  those  who  do  not  live  there  but 
who  wish  to  do  so  ..."Our  Common  Roads"  by  Isaac  B. 
Potter,  is  the  subject  of  the  opening  illustrated  article  in  the 
April  Centuri).  Nothing  could  more  vividly  depict  the  wrong 
way  to  do  it  than  some  of  the  striking  illustrations  of  this 
paper,  while  the  right  way  is  also  fully  pictured  and  described. 
This  number  of  The  Ceiituri/  closes  the  forty -th'rd  half  yearly 
volume.  In  the  Maj-  number,  which  will  be  a  particularly 
brilliant  one,  several  new  serials  will  be  begun.  . .  In  April  SI. 
Nichvla/t,  those  of  a  studious  turn  of  mind  maj'  devote  a  little 
careful  reading  to  Rev.  George  McAthur's  clever  paper  "Seven 
Years  without  a  Birthday,"  an  explanation  of  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  leap  year,  with  side  remarks  upon  Pope  Greg- 
ory, .Julius  Ca>sar,  Augustus,  and  such  calendar  tinkers. .  .The 
initial  article  in  the  -Vfw  Enyland  Maymine  for  April  is  on 
"  Surpliced  Boy  Choirs  in  America,"  by  S.  B.  Whitney,  the 
organist  and  choir  master  of  the  famous  Church  of  the  Advent 
of  Boston.  The  article  deals  with  the  growth  of  fine  choral 
music  it  American  churches,  and  is  beautifuUj'  illustrated. 
Jliss  Helen  Leah  Reed  contributes  an  interesting  article  on 
"  Women's  Work  at  the  Harvard  Observatory,"  which  is  fully 
illustrated  by  photographs  taken  at  the  Observatory.  Miss 
Reed,  who  is  a  bright  and  clever  writer,  is  a  neice  of  Dr. 
John  Berryman,  St.  .John...  The  Easter  number  of  Wide 
^«nA«  makes  the  April  number  quite  as  acceptable  a  remem- 
brance as  the  conventional  card  or  booklet. . .  LiiteWx  Living  Age 
gives  the  cream  of  the  magazine  articles,  and  coming  once  a 
week  it  is  indispensable  to  those  who  would  read  contin- 
uously the  best  magazine  literature.  Published  by  Littell  it 
C '.,  Boston ....  ffacf/i  II  and  Forest,  by  its  weekly  visits,  does 
much  to  extend  a  taste  for  the  useful  and  beautiful  among 
intelligent   owners  of  gardens,  farms,  and  woodlands. 
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-I.WITE  ATTENTION  TO 


Al,LEN  &  GEEEHOOGH'S  LATIN  SEKIES. 

Grammar;  C;isjir.  Cictrn,  Virgil.  :iii(i  Ovid,  with  full  in 
Iroductinns,  notes,  votubularies,  maps  and  illustrations:  Collar 
&  DanicU's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Practical  Compo- 
sition, etc.  .  .^.  .^ 

"There  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  which  seems  to  me  so 
complete"  [as  the  A.  &  G.  Grammar].  Professor  TyrreU,  Trimt>- 
College.  Dublin.  .,      .,.,,>_,      «    r. 

"This  Grammar  is  facile  princept  among  its  rivals.  Professor  D. 
Y.  Comslock.  Phillips  .\ndover  .VcaJemy.  Mass.  ....          ,    ,  ,„ 

"The   B<-Kinner's  Ijitin   Bi>(>k  appears  to  me  admirably  smted  for 
intiodiicinK  young  students  to  tliat  difficult  language.  '   Oscar  Browmng, 
Kinc's  Cnllegc.  Cambridge. 
GOODWIN  &  WHITt'8  GREEK  SEEIES. 

Granunar,  Lcsmiiis.  Bctrinner's  fJreek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  foliar  it  i).iniiir.'^  Bcirinuer's  Latin  Book).  Anaba-sis  with 
vocal)ul!irv.  and  Seymour's  Iliad  wiih  illustrated  vocabulary. 

"  I  know  of  no  Greek  grammar  foi-  I'.nglislispeaking  students  that 
combines  so  manv  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form.''    Professor  D'Ooge, 


WENTWOETH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SEEIES. 

•■Tlie  iiiosl  ]io]mlarlini.ks  of  the  past  decade"  Arithmetics, 
Alfiebra.  Ge(.iiiieirv,  Triironometry.  etc. 

lu  the  United  States  tlit-re  are  not  less  than  200  colleges  and  3.000 
schools  which  use  the  Algebra.  Geometry.  Trigonometry  or  all  of  these; 
and  the  books  may  be  found  in  leading  institutions  in  Great  Britain. 
Turkey.  India.  China.  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Lslands. 

GAGE  &  WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Klements  of  riiysios  (Gage),  Inlroduction  to  Physical 
Science  ((Tajre).  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  (Williams), 
Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry.  (Williams). 

"I  have  not  onlv  examined  but  studii-d  tli.-  Physical  Science,  and 
consider  it  superior  a-s  a  text  lKX)k  to  any  other  1  hav,-  seen."  Principal 
DeBoer,  High  School,  Monlpelier.  Vt. 

"  I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  Williams'  Chemica. 
Scienire  iu  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College.  AberdeenI 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 


^„ many 

University  of  Jllchigan.  ,  ,     t      •      ^-.  •  j  .     i 

The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  &  Greenough  s  Latin  Grammar  is  readv;  retail 
prices,  respectively.  *l  .00  and  *1.'20.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  Halifax  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  m  the  Mariume 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  stock  constantly. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicagro  and  London. 
TKe^onversation  Mettiod  in  German, 


i:,,  pKOFEssdi:  1.'  in  i:  hohfr  nmi  .ir.KX  .iaa-.h. 

Send  for  further  particulars  to  T.  C. 


IlillifiiJ-  .Sr/Ki 

ALLEN  &  Co.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 


Price  $1.00. 

PHYSICAL  DRILL,  FOR  USE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  four  parts      Willi   Illustrations  Byslemaiized  ami  anan-ed  in  eight   L'rades  to  suit  all  classes,    by  SEUGT.-MA.JOH    I). 
BAILKY,   Miliiury  Gymnastic  Instructor,  with  a  preface  by  ALEX.  MclvAY,  Supervisor  of  Halifax  bchools 

raiCE    50    CEIST'XS- — 

Dr  John  SU-wart,  of  Pi.tou.  who  has  a  thorough  siie.itilic  kn..«l,-dge  ..f  the  l,.-aellls  of  physical  development,  and  who  has  ■•,'^>'V_fV"''cl'  t« 
encourmre  manly  sp.  rts  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  wrii.s  about  S.Mgt .. Major  Bailev  s  b>ok  as  follows:- '.Vs  t«  the  general  .Ian  of  the  book,  and 
file  wl?*-this  1 J  b£.n  carri..,!  „„,,  I  am  veiy  mucl.  pl..a;.-.l  I  have  .  ,„n,.ar...  .h.-  t,..„k  »■;;.;;. her  manua  s  o  nhyp.^^  .Init,  and  in  my  judgment 
it  is  superior  in  8implic,ly..f.lir.-rti..ns  and  in  van.-ty..f.-.v.-i.-:s,s,     |  am  glad  t..  s.-e  111.- dumb  l.,ll  ina.l.  so  am,  h  of 
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XO   STUDENTS. 
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dents of  mi'dicine.  will  Im'  sold  at  a  liarKain: 

Dictionary,  iDunirlisan). 
Anatoin.v,  iGiayi. 
Ilumnn  Physiology,  (Flint). 
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Chemistry,  lE.ivmes). 
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COLLEGE 


BELLEriLLE,   0\T. 

Twenty-Third  Year. 


Tlie  Kindergarten  Wasrazlne  gives  to 
primary  teachers  practical  helps:  "Tjpifal  Pri- 
mary Lessons,  "Sarah E.  Griswold.  fook  Co., 
Normal;  "Color  andForm"  Josephine  C.Loeke; 
"Science  Lessons."  Edw.  G.  Hone:  and  other 
articles  by  l>est  writers,  adaptina*  kindergarten 
methods  to  primary  work.  One  year,  Sl.ijO; 
S  months'  trial.  30  cents. 
Kindergarten  Puh.Co,  277  Madison  St  .ChieaRO. 


UnMC  STUDY.  LATIN  and  GKEEK 
nUITIC  atsiglit.usethe"l\Ti:ltl.l.>KAK 
<'l.  1!>^H'S."  Sanjple  pages  and  Cat  ale. gue  of 
S.liool  Books,  free.  C.  DeSILVER  &  SONS. 
Piihs..  Fhila  .  Pa.  Address  all  orders,  wholesale 
or  retail,  to  The*BAKEK  &  TAVLOK  Co., 
740  Broadivay,  N.  Y. 


TFAfHFRQ  ""''°  '"'*^  graduates  of 
'  I-rVUri  E.1\0  the  College  are  con 
stantly  in  demand  in  Canadian  and  American 
Colleges:  and  in  offices  they  soon  l>ecome 
the  manager.-'. 

For  circulars,  address 

ROBINSON  &  JOHNSON, 

Belleville,  Oni 

All  the  Maritime  Prov  nces  are  constantly 
represented  in  the  attendance. 

$65  to ^350  A  M^ONTH, 

Can  be  made  working  for 
World's Columhian  Exposition  Illustrated 
Only  authentir  and  nfHiial  organ  c,f  tlie 
great  fair.  CaTj  w..rk  at  home  or  travel. 
Enclose  stamp  for  sample  eopv  and  full  par- 
ticulars. 

JAMESB.  CAMPBELL.  Editor, 

218  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


19  King  Street.  North  Side, 

Saint  John,  N.  B. 
Fine  Boots  &  Shoes  a  Specialty. 


CHEMICAyPPARATUS 

RE- A  GENTS 

Supplied  to  Teachei-s  and  Scliools  on  favor- 
:*h\e  terms.  b\' 

BROWN  &  WEBB, 

Physical  and  other  Apparatus  mported  to  Order, 

PLAGS  FOR 

^     School  Buildings. 


Dominion,  British  and  Saint  George 
Ensigns 

AND 

UNION  and  FORT  JACKS. 


Flags  wiih  Special  Designs  MaJe  lii  Order 

North  Market  Wharf,     -     St.  John,  N.  B 


ery.  and  School  Requisites  at 
Low  Prices.  Best  Discounts  on  all  goods  to 
teachers.  Fancy  Goods,  Toys,  Dolls  in  great 
variety.  Room  Paper  from  nf.  a  roll  up.  Gem 
Bank,  the  great  money  saver.  Bibles,  Prayer 
Books  and  Religious  Books.  Ail  goods  at  low- 
est possible  prices.  C^all  or  send  to  WATSON 
&  CO.,  corner  Charlotte  and  Union  Streets 
St.  John.  N.  B. 


The  Calendar   for   the   Session   of   1891-2  contains   information   respecting  conditions  of  Eiitranre.  Ooiir-se  of.-iin  ly 
Degrees,  eto.,  in  the  several  Faculties  and  Departments  of  the  University,  as  follows:— 
FACULTY  OF  AKTS— (Opening  September  14th,  1891  ) 
DONALDA  SPECIAL  COURSE  FOR  WOMEN-(September  14lh  ) 
FACULTY   OF    APPLIED    SCIENCE  —  Civil    Engineering,     Mechanical    Engineering, 

Mining  Engineering,  f:iectrical  Ensineering  and  Practical  Chemistry— (September  1.")). 
FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE— 'October  1st).  J     '-     f  ^ 

FACULTY  OF  LAW-(September  7th). 
FACULTY    OF    COMPARATIVE    MEDICINE    AND    VETERINARY    SCIENCE - 

(October  1st). 
McGILL  NORMAL  SCHOOL— (September  1st). 

COPIES  OF  THE  CALENDAR  MAY  BE  OBTAISED  OS  APPLICATIOX  TO  THE  U.\DEl}S[G.\En. 


(Address  McGiU  College.) 


J.  W.  BEAKENRIDGE,  B.C.L,  Act'?  Secretary. 
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Carpet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department. 

We  call  the  attention  of  all  to  our  very  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  above  Goods  at 

ALL    SEASONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

Our  large  warerooms  and  the  exceptional  facilities  we  have  for  buying  and  selling  immense  fjiiantities,  enable  us  alwaj'S  to  offer 

-^    "V"ei?;5r    Lax'ge    Seleoti±oxi. 

in  any  of  the  following  lines: 

Brussels,  Wool,  Tapestry  and  Hemp  Carpets,  Stair  Carpets  and  Stair  Linens,  Linen  Squares,  Wool  Squares,  Kensington 
Squares,  Stair  Oil  Cloths,  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  Linoleums,  Stair  Hods.  Cornice  Poles,  Curtain  Fasteners  of  all  kinds,  Curtains 
in  Lace,  Wool,  Hep.  Silk.  Furniture  Coverings  in  Cretonne,  Plush,  Damask,  Hep,  Silk.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  Comfort- 
ables, Eider  Down  Quills.  Table  Covers,  Piano  Covers.  Tal)le  Naperv,  Napkins,  D'Oyleys.  Tray  Cloths,  Table  Covers, 
Towels,  i&c,  ifcc.--everytluiig,  in  fact,  comprised  in  the  words  General  Souse  Furnishings  as  applied"  to  Dry  Goods. 

MANCHESTER.   ROBERTSON  &   ALLISON, 


27  &  29   KING  STREET, 


SAINT  JOHN,  N.  B. 


ipls.  rtOatinpto  New  Bruns- 
ui<  k.  ii^  liistury  ami  ceo(;ra[)hy.  the  oldenhe 
h.-ltt-r;  I.I  oil  1  nictnn'HKhowincanv  place  in  N. 
H.  uiiyiterson  having;  such,  ami  willing  to  <Ur- 
pose  of  them,  will  hear  of  sonnet  hing  to  his  adv- 
untaj^e  by  sending  n  <les*'rii>tion  of  the m  to 
W.  F.  r»..  cart'  Kf!ti<'nti..n;il  H.*vi.'W.  Sr.  John. 
N.  H. 


AUKS  S.  MAY. 


W.  ROBERT  UAY 


JAMESS.  MAY  iSON, 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

~tH  Prince  Win.  St. 


/'.  O.  BOX  .W.l 


^T     .lOHN, 


N.  B. 
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o 
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DC 
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Masury's  Artist's  Tubes, 

liave   l).-eii    iir.n,-d    to    I f     K.XCKLLEXT 

gr.\LlTY.     Ili.'V  iimv  !«•  iiiii-ilin.-»<l  at 

EDWARD  A.  EVERETT'S, 

90  KING  STREET,  ST.  JOHN,  N,  B, 

111  cmiiKirinj."  111.'  si/.'  ..r  til.-  Iiil)i-s  Willi 
other  pxKi  maizes  tliey  will  1m*  found  to  1m»  the 
cheapost  reliable  Uil  Colours  in  the  market. 


Scientific  Atnerican 
Asjeiicy  for 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE  (MARKS, 
DESIGN  PATENTS 
COPYRIGHTS,  etc. 

For  Infnrmntlnn  nnil  fr.M<  n;.!i'lt.i...k  wrii.M.i 

Ml  N.N  .^  CO.,  .»;i  1111.. M.ww.  .Nnv  VouK. 
(lldu.-.!  I.ureuu  for  Ku.uriiiB  iiiiti-ut.-  In  America. 
Kvcrv  [intent  taken  ..ut  by  in.  li-  l.ronifht  iH'fore 
Ibo  pill. lie  by  a  notice  i^lven  free  ot  ebar>{e  la  tbo 


T.Tl.l.  Si.lcn.li.llv  llbislnile.l.  N..  li.li.llifeiil 
tiiu.  .^Ili.uld  be  without  It.  Weeklv,  1!I3.00  a 
ear;  (Uil  mx  m.mtbi..  Address  .MUNN  &,  CO., 
"  ■  1I.1SHEB3.3K1  Urjadway.  Now  Vort 


EDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTIONS  AT  WOLFVILLE,   N.  S. 


Acadia    College. 

HKV.  A.  W.  SAWVEU.  D.n..    PiiKmnEST. 

A  four  ye.ir<i'  counie,  leodliiK  lo  I  lie  D.  A. 
decree.  Options  are  perniltu-d  Ixtwi't.n  lirwlt 
and  Fri-neli  and  <lerinan:als(i  betwtx'n  llie 
MKl)rT  mathematica  and  lalH>rator}-  work  In 
practical  clii'intHtry.  Klriil-cla.«.s  aceommocla- 
lions  for  iKia-dlnK.  A  iryiiiiiaaliiiii  for  the 
Bludents.      Chark-es  ..f  all   klii.ld   nioderat.'. 

Next  Term  opens  September  25. 

\pply  to   he  Preaident. 


Horton  Collegiate  Academy. 

I.  n.  OAKE.S.  M.A..  Phikcipau 

In  thia  Rohool  therv  are  Iwo  courses  — the 
Matrtculail.in,  to  pn'par©Hltidentaf'>r college; 
and  the  General,  to  prepare  young  men  fur 
the  C'laas  li  Kxaininitlonn  and  for  buaineas 
life.  Th.'  n.'W  l>..anlini:-lioii»e  aceoinin.KlaUn 
alx.lll  nriy  lK.ar.lers.  who  will  l>e  under  Ihe 
Imnii'.liale  .'are  ..f  Ihe  I'rln.ipnl.  N'-<'..«Karv 
exix-iw-a  for  thi- y.ar.  almul  Jl:*). 

Next  Term  opens  Sept«mber  3. 
Winter  Term  January  7,   1891. 

Apply  to  the  Principal 


Acadia  Seminary. 

MIS.S  M.  E.  QRAVES,  PaiNCirAi. 


This  S.'mlnary  i 
Its  exitense.  ex.*e 
.i.h.'s.  Thi-re  nr 
h.'  Classical:  Hi.- 


I  t.o  pnivlde.  at  a  nioder- 
I  ailvanlaK'-s  f.>r  younK 
iree  eoiirat'S  of  study  — 
.•rar\-:  and  Ihe  ^lusfcal. 
Til- .-..ui-K.- in  iiiusie.  Instrumental  or  Vocal. 
lstli..roiii^li.  Ill  Drawliif^and  Painting;,  atten- 
tion is  Kiven  to  ih.'  slii.ly  of  moilels.  casta  and 
Hiill  lif...  Instniotion  iii  F.lociition  and  Uyiii- 
nasti.-s.    Charifi's  ni.Hleraie 

Next  Term  opens  September  .3. 
Winter  Term,   January  7,  1891. 

Apply  to  the  I'rinelpal 


The  Educational  Review. 

Devoted  to  Advanced  Methods  of  Education  and  General  Culture. 


Published  Monthly. 


ST.  JOHN,  N.  B.,  MAY,  1892. 


11.00  PER  Year 


IF 
YOU 

WANT 

to  sec  some  uice  Dress  Goods  iu  Wool. 
Silk.  Silk  and  Wool  Sateens,  French 
Gingbams,  Fiinl  Lawns,  Muslins,  Shaker 
Flannels,  etc.,  write  to  us  for  sauijiles. 

D.^NIEL   A:    RoiiERTSOK. 

London  House  Retail, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 

Cor,  Charlotte  and  Union  Sts. 


To  Every  Teacher 

Willi  will,  iluriii^' tills  monliitinly.  send  us  the  names  and  post 
cftiee  addre.s.ses  of  -JO  funiiiies  {likely  to  appreciate  a  sample  copy 
of  I'ROGRKss  and  to  sulisei-ibe  for  the  samel  and  Sl.aiincash.  ne 
w  ill  send  1'rogress  for  six  months  and  the  in  following  books, 


EAST  LYNNE, 
By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

JANE  EYRE, 
By  Charlotte  Bronte. 

VANITY  FAIR, 

By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

ADAM  BEDE, 

By  George  Eliot 

THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE, 

By  Wilkie  Collins. 


LADY  AUDLEY  S  SECRET, 

By  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN 

By  Miss  Mulock, 
THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII, 

By  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton. 

THE  THREE  GUARDSMEN 

By  Alexander  Dumas. 

PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE 

By  Charles  Reade. 


NAMES  AND  CASH 


are  what  we  want,  one  is  as  im])i)rtant  as  the  uther.  Tliis  is  the 
greatest  otfer  we  liave  ever  made.  The  hooks  are  liandsoniely 
lx>und  iu  paper  and  you  caunot  get  them  from  any  book  store 
for  le-ss  than  25  or  :J0  cents  each.  We  make  tlie  offer  in  order  to 
get  the  names  of  people  wlio  would  probably  like  to  take  Progress. 
We  place  faith  in  your  judgment  and  rely  upnn  you  to  choose 
tlie  names  with  care,  avoiding  nil  those  who  get  the  paper  now. 
We  are  also  anxious  to  test  the  value  of  an  advertisement  in  this 
journaL 

EDWARD  S.  CARTER,    Puhlisher. 

N.  B.  If  you  want  the  book  sent  by  mail  send  14  cents  in  stamps  or 
make  your  post  office  order  $1.95.  By  the  way.  we  still  have  that  great 
bargain,  Allen's  reprint  of  Webstei's  Dictionary,  for  ?1 .95.  or  rather  with 
pROGitEss  for  one  year  for  $3.95,— the  paper  must  go  with  the  book. 


THE  EDUCATIOJ^AL  REVIEW, 

G.  U.  Hay,  St.  John, Managing  Editor 

w.  T.  Kennedy,  Academy,  Halifax.     -     Business  Mgr.  for  N.  S.  and  Nfld 

CONTENTS: 

EDITORI.\L-         ....     ~ 150-25.3 

SCIENCE  SERIES         -        -        -        - 35t-25« 

Nature  Lessons— Astrononik-al  Notes. 

CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES— 25«  StiO 

Tonic  Sol-fa— Social  Aspect  of  the  Kindergarten- Practical 
Chemistry  in  a  Cotintiy  School— Farewell  Words— Psycho- 
Logy  for  Teachers. 

Arbor  Day— N.  S  Educational  Report— Talks  with  Teachers— Of 
Educational  Interest— School  and  College— Book  Reviews— 
Cun-ent  Periodicals—  -.---..,    261-2Gj 

NEW  ADVERTISEMENTS— 

Daniel  &  Rotiertson  (p.  -Mlii— Snnmier  School  of  Science  (p.  8ti5). 


Subscribers  should  promptly  notify  the  REVIEW  of  chanye  of  address- 
es. Communications  from  Xeii'  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
should  be  addressed  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW,  St.  John;  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland  to  W.  T.  Kennedy,  Academy,  Halifax. 


The  advertisemeut  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science 
with  the  notice  of  the  change  in  the  time  of  meeting, 
will  be  found  in  another  column.  Instead  of  opening 
the  4th  of  July,  it  will  open  the  first  Monday  iu 
August.  The  change  of  time  was  found  necessary 
for  several  important  reasons.  The  instructors,  witii 
scarcely  an  exception,  have  acquiesced  in  the  change, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  intending  students  will  find  the 
time  more  favorable  than  immediately  after  the  clo.sc 
of  their  schools. 


Lady  Tilley's  efforts  to  establish  a  reformatory 
in  New  Brunswick  have  taken  definite  shape,  and  iu 
a  few  weeks  subscriptions  to  further  this  desirable 
object  will  be  opened  iu  various  places  throughout  the 
province. 

May  13th  has  been  appointed  Arbor  Day  in  the 
inspectoral  districts  of  Xew  Brunswick. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
for  1891  there  is  a  paper  by  W.  F.  Ganoug,  M.  A., 
on  the  site  of  Fort  LaTour.  Mr.  Ganong  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  site  was  at  Portland  Point, 
at  the  head  of  St.  John  harbor.  The  article  is  illus- 
trated by  several  maps  ;  and  •  the  arguments  with 
which  Mr.  Ganong  supports  his  position  furnish 
very  important  chapter  in  Acadian  history. 
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We  have  just  received  the  calendar  of  Acadia  | 
Seminary  for  180J-92.  This  excellent  institution  is  i 
beautifully  situated  in  the  quiet  and  neat  little  town  j 
of  Wolfville.  It  offers  three  courses  of  study,  each  | 
extending  over  four  years.  The  first  tliree  years  of 
the  Literary  Course  is  somewhat  more  than  the 
e((uivalent  of  grade  "B"  work.  There  are  twelve 
teachers,  seven  in  the  arts  department  and  five  in  the 
musical  department.  Those  of  the  teachers  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted  rank  very  high,  not  only  as 
scholars,  but  also  as  teachers  and  ladies  in  every  way 
(|ualitied,  "not  only  to  train  and  develop  the  mind, 
but  to  cultivate  the  heart;  not  only  to  mould  charac- 
ter, but  to  implant  lofty  aims  and  ideals."  Much  at- 
tention is  given  to  voice  training  and  calisthenics 
under  the  superior  teaching  of  Miss  U.  E.  Wallace, 
so  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  the  charm- 
ing elocutionist  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science  at 
Parrsboro.  There  are  about  100  pupils  enrolled,  of 
whom  42  are  taking  a  full  course.  Necessary  ex- 
penses for  a  full  school  year  amount  to  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 


The  I'KO.(E<jt  for  a  new  school  house  at  Amherst 
is  progressing  favorably.  The  first  plans  were  too 
expensive.  After  some  modification  they  still  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  voted  by  *7,000.  At  a  public 
meeting  held  lately  this  additional  amount  was  voted 
by  a  large  nuijority,  and  the  work  will  now  be  rapidly 
carried  on  so  as  to  be  fit  for  occupation  next  winter. 
The  building  and  grounds  will  cost  over  §32,000. 


In  ouk  N.  S.  exchanges  we  are  glad  to  note  the 
interest  taken  in  the  terminal  examinations  of  aca- 
demies and  other  schools.  Several  columns  are  de- 
voted to  the  publication  of  the  names  of  successful 
candidates  for  promotion.  We  doubt  the  propriety, 
however,  of  publishing  the  percentages  made  at  these 
examinations.  A  stimulus  of  this  kind  stimulates 
where  it  is  not  needed  and  only  docs  harm,  and  it 
jierhaps  only  hardens  or  discourages  those  who  feel 
themselves  unable  to  compete  for  these  distinctions 
successfully. 


Uk.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  is 
buffering  from  a  slight  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  which 
unfortunately  places  his  house  in  cpiarantine  for  the 
second  time,  and  immediately  after  a  trial  of  eight 
weeks  of  the  same  kind.  The  inconvenience  to  him- 
self and  to  the  public  will  not  be  so  great  a.s  it  might 
otherwise  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  is  assisted  by 
Mr.  (i.  W.  T.  Irving,  a  most  judicious  secretary  and 
an  able  and  experienceil  educationist. 


EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

A  government  bill  amending  tlie  education  law  of 
Nova  Scotia  has  just  passed  throughjthe  legislature. 
It  will  undoubtedly  cause  a  little  revolution  in  the 
old  order  of  things.  On  the  first  of  November  next 
a  school  term  will  commence  which  will  end  probably 
about  the  first  week  of  July.  This  transition  term 
will  be  understood  to  be  for  all  purposes  three-fourths 
of  the  regular  school  year.  Under  the  new  order  the 
school  year  is  defined  as  commencing  on  the  first  of 
August  and  ending  on  the  last  of  July  following. 
The  summer  vacation  will,  however,  come  out  of  the 
end  of  one  year  and  the  beginning  of  the  next, 
possibly  taking  the  last  three  weeks  of  July  and  the 
first  three  weeks  of  August.  This  vacation  will 
naturally  separate  the  closing  of  the  schools  from  the 
opening  by  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  teachers  who 
change  their  position  to  do  it  leisurely  without  in- 
juring their  work  at  the  closing  of  the  one  school  or 
the  opening  of  the  other.  It  will  also  do  away  witli 
the  evil  of  changing  teachers  at  the  end  of  April  and 
October  ;  and  will  save  the  eijuivalent  of  several 
weeks  of  effective  school  work  to  the  country. 

The  arrangement  will  be  specially  advantageous  to 
the  high  school  institutions;  as  it  enables  them  to 
articulate  perfectly  with  the  college  or  university 
system.  It  will  therefore  enable  them  to  take  up  the 
course  of  study  more  leisurely,  instead  of  rushing 
partly  over  it  twice  a  year,  as  at  present,  to  the  utter 
discomfiture  of  young  students  whose  hearts  are  not 
entirely  set  on  study.  The  provincial  examination 
will  take  place  exactly  at  the  closing  of  the  schools, 
we  presume. 

From  one  of  the  amendments  making  preparation 
for  a  change  in  the  number  of  provincial  examiners, 
and  the  examination  of  those  pursuing  the  high 
school  course  of  study,  we  fancy  we  see  an  intention 
of  increasing  the  board  of  examiners,  so  as  to  enable 
the  results  of  examination  to  be  published  more 
rapidly  than  at  present.  This  annual  examination 
will  be  used  as  evidence  of  scholarship  on  the  part 
of  candidates  for  license  to  teach.  We  infer,  there- 
fore, that  all  pursuing  a  high  school  course  of  study 
can  at,  the  end  of  the  school  year  take  an  examination 
on  their  year's  work  and  if  successful  carry  away  a 
provincial  diploma  or  certificate  of  scholarshij),  which 
will  have  a  definite  value  all  over  the  province,  and 
may  be  used  according  to  its  grade  as  evidence  of 
scholarshij)  for  the  respective  classes  of  license  for 
teaching,  or  for  matriculation  into  our  colleges  and 
universities,  etc.,  etc.  We  presume  this  means  that 
the  double  course  of  study  imposed  on  our  high 
schools  will  be  unified,  viz.,  the  course  prescribed  for 
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the  high  schools,  and  the  syllabus  for  teachers'  ex- 
amination. Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  best  high 
school  students  are  candidate  teachers,  who,  there- 
fore, really  determine  the  curriculum,  although  a 
feint  of  following  the  prescribed  course  had  to  be 
made  in  the  county  Academies,  which  are  subject  to 
the  annual  visitation  of  the  Superinteudent.  We 
always  thought  that  what  is  good  for  the  general  high 
school  student  should  also  be  good  for  the  teacher. 
But  everything,  of  course,  depends  on  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  ;  and  these 
the  country  will  now  be  most  anxiously  awaiting. 
It  will  be  too  much  to  expect  that  such  an  overturn- 
ing can  be  made  without  some  point  being  over- 
looked ;  but  we  have  every  confidence  that  any  de- 
fect will  not  stand  long  without  remedy. 

Among  other  changes  we  notice  that  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  school   section  to   the  last  Monday  of 
June,  just  before  the  close  of  the  schools.     Also  the 
repeal  of  that  clause  of  the  act  of  1887  limiting  the 
sum  total  of  grants  to  the  county  Academies.     There 
is  encouragement  given   to  advanced  scholarship  by 
giving  a  provincial  grant  to   "A"  teachers  employed 
in  doing  high    school    work,  fifty  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  "B"  grant.     Provincial  grants  will  as  usual 
be  payable  half-yearly  ;  but  county  grants  only  yearly. 
Trustees,  we  presume,  will  be  required  to  pay  teachers 
at  least  semi-annually,  as  the  provincial  grants  are  to 
be   paid.     That    would    mean    that  sectional  assess- 
ments should  be  levied  in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  the 
county   grant   coming   in    with    the   arrears  of  this 
assessment  to  pay  the  last  annual  instalment.     Some 
of  these  changes   will    leave    more  time  for  our  in- 
spectors to  do  their  proper   work  instead  of  spending  | 
time  in  their  offices  doing  clerk's   works.     The   time  ' 
of  the  inspectors'  chief  clerical  work  will  be  during 
the  vacation,  when  the  schools  are  not  in  session,  and 
not  as  now  during  the  whole  first  month  of  each  term, 
when    the   inspectors    would  be  especially  useful  in 
organizing  new  schools  and  helping  new  teachers. 
This  vacation  period  must  also  be  the  time  of  special 
activity  in  the  education  office,  we  imagine,  if  pro- 
vincial and  county  grants  are   to  be  promptly  paid, 
and  the  results   of   examination   published  without 
delay. 


the  various  County  Institutes,  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  opportunities  to  attend  these  meetings.  The  con- 
trast between  the  present  and  twenty-five  years  ago 
with  regard  to  Teachers'  Associations  is  most  marked. 
Then  they  were  rare,  noiv  they  are  held  everywhere. 
To  these  meetings  the  teacher  of  to-day  owes  not  a 
little  of  the  improved  stahis  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession as  compared  with  that  of  twenty-five  years 
ago.  "In  union  is  strength"  is  well  exemplified  in 
these  associations  which  are  now  recognized  by 
Boards  of  Education  everywhere  as  mediums  through 
which  all  educational  reforms  and  improvements  may 
be  promoted.  They  have  created  a  public  opinion  in 
regard  to  educational  affairs  that  has  been  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  teachers  and  to  the  schools.  They  have 
enlarged  and  broadened  the  teachers'  ideas,  led  them 
to  appreciate  more  fully  the  dignity  and  responsibility 
of  their  profession,  and  stimulated  them  to  improve- 
ment in  knowledge  and  method. 

They  have  brought  the  teachers  more  in  contact 
with  the  public,  by  which  a  sympathy  for  and  an 
interest  in  the  work  of  teaching  has  been  created. 
They  have  demonstrated  that  the  teachers  as  a  body 
are  not  actuated  by  mere  mercenary  motives  but  that 
they  are  earnestly  desirous  of  improving  themselves 
and  by  profiting  by  the  experience  of  others  to  do 
better  work. 

While  these  meetings  of  teachers  are  more  largely 
attended  each  year,  yet  they  do  not  attract  all.  The 
earnest,  progressive  teacher  always  attends  the  County 
Institutes  and  the  larger  meetings  when  possible. 
Time  servers  never  appear,  but  while  they  mav  save 
a  few  dollars  at  the  ti.Tie  they  sustain  a  permanent 
loss,  not  only  in  regard  to  their  own  improvement, 
but  in  the  estimation  in  which  they  may  be  held  as 
teachers  thereafter.  Trustees  and  school  officers  are 
beginning  to  take  note  of  teachers  who  do  not  keep 
step  with  the  times. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  SUMMER  VACATION. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  season  of  Teachers'  Institutes  is  now  approach- 
ing and  it  behooves  teachers  to  make  their  plans 
accordingly.  What  with  the  Provincial  (N.  B.) 
Institute  in  St.  John,  the  Dominion  Association  in 
Montreal  and  the  National  Association  in  Saratoga. 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science  and 


It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  summer  vacation 
in  New  Brunswick  has  been  lengthened  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  teachers.  While  none  of  the  teachers  are 
likely  to  object  to  the  extension,  they  as  a  body  have 
taken  no  united  action  to  bring  it  about,  and  the 
change  was  not  made  in  deference  to  their  wishes, 
but  owing  to  the  pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear 
by  Boards  of  Trustees  from  nearly  every  section  of 
the  Province. 

It  has  been  recognized  for  some  time  and  been 
pointed  out  by  the  Inspectors  that  more  and  more 
schools  each  year  were  taking  the  matter  of  summer 
vacations  in  their  own  hands  and  extending  them  at 
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will.  In  many  districts,  especially  in  the  country, 
an  extra  month  has  been  taken,  and  often  the  teacher 
was  the  loser,  not  only  by  the  government  money  for 
the  time,  but  for  the  district  pay  as  well.  In  the 
cities  the  children  have  not  returned  to  school 
promptly  and  very  little  real  school  work  has  been 
done  until  the  beginning  of  September.  It  is  now 
hoped  that  a  vacation  of  eight  weeks  in  cities  and 
six  weeks  in  the  country  will  meet  the  reasonable  re- 
quirements of  both,  and  that  the  average  school  at- 
tendance for  the  Province  will  show  an  increase  in 
consequence  of  the  change. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  extension  is  that 
it  increases  the  disparity  in  the  number  of  teaching 
days  in  the  school  terms.  This  inequality  is  now 
taken  into  account  in  many  country  districts — more 
salary  being  given  for  the  f3rst  term  than  for  the 
second.  It  is  a  ([uestion  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  for  the  government  to  allot  the  Provincial 
grants  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  days  actually 
taught  in  either  term  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
teaching  days  in  the  year  rather  than  the. term  as  at 
present.  Where  the  agreements  arc  for  the  year, 
this,  of  course,  would  not  matter,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  districts  agreements  are  for  the  term, 
and  in  these  cases  the  i)resent  division  is  a  very  un- 
equal one. 

No  good  reason  has  ever  been  advanced  for  the 
longer  vacations  in  the  cities  as  compared  with  the 
country.  Precedent  is  in  favor  of  the  longer  vacation 
for  the  town,  and  it  seems  to  hold  good  everywhere. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  TEM- 
PERANCE. 

The  Act  just  passed  by  the  N.  S.  Legislature,  pro- 
viding for  the  more  thorough  study  in  the  jniblic 
schools  of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  human 
body,  the  laws  of  health  and  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  narcotics,  reads  as  follows  : 

fi  il  fuiirUd  hy  tin  Oorrmor,  Council  itnd  Amumh/i/,  nn/oUoirn- 
1.  Approprinte  instriiclinn  shall  be  given  regularly  in  the 
publlr  .sdiools  ii»  lo  the  nntiirc  of  alcnliolic  drinks  and  nar. 
•  otics,  including  lobatro.  and  special  inslruction  ils  to  their 
(•ITci:ls  ii]>(jn  the  human  system,  in  connection  with  llir  several 
division.^  of  the  subjcclg  of  relative  physiology  and  hygiene. 
.*^iieli  instruction  regarding  phjsiologicnl  and  hygienic  laws 
and  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  shall  be 
given  orally  from  a  suitable  textbook  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher  to  pupils  unable  to  read,  and  su<'h  instruction  shall  Ik' 
given  to  nil  others  with  le.\l  books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 
and  from  tc.vt  books  as  well  graded  to  the  capacities  of  tin- 
pupils  as  other  text-lMtoks  arc,  and  such  instruction  shall  Ix- 
given  ks  aforesaid  to  the  pupils  in  all  public  schools  in  the 
province. 


2.  The  text-books  to  be  used  for  instruction  required  In  be 
given  by  the  preceding  section  of  this  Act,  .shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  notify  the 
secretaries  of  the  respective  Boards  of  Trustees  and  of  the 
Scliool  Boards  of  the  several  incorporated  towns  and  cities 
within  the  province  of  the  choice  of  the  text-books  so  selected 
by  them  a.s  aforesaid,  and  said  text-books  used  in  the  primar}' 
or  intermediate  grades  shall  give  at  least  one-fourth  of  their 
space  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  narcotics,  and  the  textbooks  used  in  the  higher 
grades  shall  contain  at  least  twenty  pages  of  matter  relating 
to  this  subject. 

3.  It  .shall  be  the  duty  of  school  officers  and  school  inspec- 
tors to  report  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  any  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  trustees  or  the  teachers  of  the  sections  under 
their  control  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Upon 
its  being  shown  to  the  C'ouncil  of  Public  Instruction,  either  by 
such  school  inspectors  or  school  officers,  or  ratepayer,  that  any 
teacher  or  trustees  have  failed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  any  such  failure  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for 
withholding  wholly  or  in  part  from  any  such  teacher  or 
trustees  provincial  and  county  grants. 

Regarding  a  similar  enactment  elsewhere,  Mrs. 
Hunt  writes  : 

No  candid  reader  of  this  statute  can  deny  that  it  clearly 
demands: 

l.st.  That  these  truths  shall  be  taught,  not  an  exhortation 
or  homily  about  these  truths,  but  the  truths  themselves. 

•2nd.  Th;it  certain  Irutlis shall  be  taught  "as  a  regular  branch 
of  study,  /.  <•. .  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
thoroughness  that  other  branches  are  taught." 

This  class  of  truths  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  language  des- 
cribing this  study,  i.  e.,  •  physiology  "  as  here  used,  meaning 
the  .structure  and  functions  of  the  human  organism,  nnct 
"hygiene,"  or  the  laws  of  the  health  of  that  organism,  espec 
iaily  with  regard  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other 
n.-ircotics.  Although  the  language  of  this  statute  seems  very 
explicit,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  science  it  rciiuires  taught 
is  comparatively  new  as  a  school  branch,  it  may  not  be  strange 
that  souielimes  teachers  and  others  entrusted  with  ils  enforce 
n;ent  have  misapprehended  its  demands. 

A  similar  M\isconception  or  obje<'tion  has  arisen.  The 
objectors,  as  I  understand  them,  say: 

Is*.  'Temperance  is  a  moral,  not  a  scienlilic  question :  if 
taught  at  all  it  should  be  from  a  moral  standpoint  only." 
•'The  strengthening  of  Ihc  moral  nature  is  the  best  preventive 
of  intemperance."  "  You  should  strengthen  the  will  lo  pre 
vent  the  pupil  from  drinking,"  they  say. 

Snd.  "If  you  teach  the  pupils  the  evil  nature  and  eflfects  of 
anything,  the  law  of  perversity  in  his  nature  will  make  him 
want  to  try  that  thing  for  himself,"  etc. 

In  answer  to  the  first  objection,  that  "  temperance  is  a 
moral,  not  a  scienlilii-  t|uestion,"  etc.,  let  us  enquire: 

1st.  Is  il  not  true  that  a  moral  question  is  one  that  considers 
what  is  right  or  wrong  in  aclion  on  the  part  of  beings  capable 
of  choice? 

'Jnd.  Are  there  not  certain  facts  which  are  the  reasons  for 
an  aition  or  course  of  action  l>eing  right  or  wrong? 

Urd.  If  these  fact.s.  the  reasons  for  the  right  or  wrong,  ari' 
iluly  arrange<l  in  the  case  of  each  obligation,  do  llicy  not  form 
the  science  of  that  special  obligation?  Webster  sjiys  that 
"science  is  knowledge  duly  arranged." 
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4th.  Can  a  person  be  taught  the  principles  of  morality  in 
any  case,  or  to  intelligently  choose  the  right,  without  being 
taught  the  facts  which  show  why  one  set  of  acts,  or  course, 
is  right  and  another  wrong;  and  are  not  these  facts  the  science 
of  the  case? 

"Strengthen  the  will,"  do  you  say,  "  to  resist  temptation." 
IIow  do  we  strengthen  the  will?  The  will  is  the  faculty  in 
us  that  acts  on  choice,  and  our  choices  are  more  or  less  influ- 
enced by  our  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 
TIow  wovild  y<iu  strengthen  the  will  of  a  boy  against  the 
temptation  to  row  across  the  Niagara  River  a  little  way  above 
the  Falls;  bj'  telling  him  he  must  not,  it  would  be  wrong,  or 
explaining  to  his  reason  the  perils  that  inhere  in  that  fatal 
current?  How  would  I  strengthen  a  boy's  will  against  in- 
temperance? I  would  try  to  give  him  intelligent  rea.sons  on 
which  his  will  should  act,  just  as  I  would  teach  him  the 
character  of  the  Niagara  Rapids.  I  would  teach  him  the 
nature  of  those  other,  the  alcoholic  rapids,  that  lead  to  a 
worse,  a  more  hopeless  plunge,  into  utter  darkness.  While  I 
would  never  exaggerate,  I  would  search  for  the  truth  on  this 
topic  as  for  "hid  treasures."  and  then  teach  it,  abating  not 
•one  jot  or  tittle,"  leaving  the  consequences  with  Him  who 
said,  "I  am  the  truth."  He  has  so  made  the  human  mind  that 
it  y  moved  by  truth  that  warns,  as  well  as  promises.  I  would 
not  preach  at  the  boy  or  weary  him  with  repeated  homily,  but 
I  would  lead  him.  through  the  studj'  of  the  laws  of  his  own 
being,  to  see  and  understand  for  himself  that  the  inestimable 
blessing  and  happiness  of  a  strong,  healthy,  useful  life  are  the 
result  of  obedience  to  laws  that  are  written  in  our  livino- 
tissues,  and  that  the  penally  of  disobedience  inheres  in  the  law 
itself. 

"But,"  the  objector  says,  "  if  you  do,  your  boy  will  want 
al  once  to  trj-  the  use  of  these  things  for  himself."  If  we  tell 
the  boy  the  perils  of  the  smooth,  safe-looking  stre.nm  above 
the  Falls,  will  he  immediately  wish  to  embark  thereon?  Is 
it  a  rule  that  teaching  the  C(in.sequences  is  only  furnishing  a 
motive  for  immediate  plunging  into  that  evil? 

Experience  must  after  all  decide,  and  happily  we  are  not 
without  precedent.  Wherever  in  the  thirty-live  States  of  our 
country  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law  requiring  this  stud3' 
are  obeyed,  and  well-graded  text-books  on  this  topic,  contain- 
ing the  truths  the  law  requires  taught  are  used,  with  the  same 
wise  and  thorough  methods  of  teaching,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
branches,  pupils  thus  taught  have  not  consequently  rushed 
headlong  to  the  saloons.  On  the  contrary,  an  intelligent 
aversion  to  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  is  manifest  ; 
fewer  cigarettes  are  smoked  and  pupils  are  more  careful  to 
obey  other  laws  of  hygiene. 

Shall  we  make  no  attempt  to  teach  the  children  better 
liecause  the  fathers  drink  and  smoke?  Because  some  parents 
murder  the  Queen's  English,  we  do  not  therefore  think  it  u.«e- 
le.ss  to  teach  their  children  correct  speech,  and  the  generations 
rise  in  the  scale  of  better  utterances. 

The  difticulties  are  apprcci.ited  of  teachers  who  were  com- 
manded to  teach  this  topic  and  given  nothing  to  do  it  with  but 
the  imperfect,  badly-graded  books  lirst  prepared.  But  a 
better  day  has  dawned.  Well  graded  manuals  of  instruction 
that  contain  those  truths  adapted  to  all  classes  are  published 
in  great  abundance  and  variety. 

Truth  is  the  lever  of  Archimedes  that  moves  the  world. 
The  truth  against  alcohol  and  other  narcotics  as  the  greatest 
enemy  of  man  is  out.  Ours  is  the  opportunity  to  scatter  that 
warning  truth;  and  we  have  the  promise  that  "  the  truth  shall 
make  vou  free," 


The  right  of  the  state  to  tax  for  the  support  of 
education  implies  that  the  education  given  shall  be 
the  best  i.  apted  to  secure  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
society.     The  school  is  bound,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done, 

i  to  impart  that  knowledge  and  to  form  those  habits 

■  which  prepare  them  for  the  best  citizenship. 

In  times  past  vague  and  imperfect  conceptions  of 
the  laws  of  health  led  to  their  constant  violation  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  individual  and  of  the  state. 
But  modern  investigation  has  revealed  a  large  body 
of  scientific  truth,  regarding  foods,  ventilation, 
drainage,  clothing,  cleanliness  and  the  effects  of  the 
so-called  stimulants  and  narcotics.  In  the  modern 
conditions  of  life  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  of  the 
most  vital  importance. 

To  overcome  the  inertia  of  ignorance,  the  prejudices 
and  inherited  tendencies  towards  strong  drinks  and 
the  cupidity  of  the  many  who  profit  by  the.se  weak- 
nesses,  it  was  necessary  that  this   new  school  study 

I  should  receive  the  moral  support  of  special  govern- 
ment enactment. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  and  time  to 
select  the  best  text-books  and  yet  have  them  cheap 
enough  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 

I  In  the  meantime  it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of 
all  teachers  to  procure  copies  of  some  well-organized 
and  approved  series  of  physiological  temperance  books 
and  to  familiarize  themselves  and  their  pupils  with 
the  subject. 

As  an  aid  in  giving  oral  lessons,  the  Pathfinder 
series  will,  perhaps,  be  the  most  helpful.  They  are 
now  used  in  some  parts  of  the  province.  For  the 
teacher's  private  study,  "  Martin's  Human  Body  and 
the  Effects  of  Narcotics"  will  give  the  best  results. 
It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  health 
instruction  contemplated  by  the  law  can  be  given  in 
fourteen  weeks,  three  lessons  of  twenty  minutes 
each  per  week,  or  in  all  fourteen  hours  of  school 
work  per  year — a  small  amount  of  time  considering 
the   importance   of   the    subject.       Of   course    both 

teacher  and  pupils  are  supposed  to  come  prepared  for 
the  recitations.  The  result  of  this  work  will  be 
watched  with  very  great  interest  by  all  parties. 

It  (the  Dominion  Educational  Association)  will 
foster  an  esprit  de  corps  in  the  teaching  profession,  a 
thing  especially  to  be  desired  among  the  teachers 
connected  with  the  public  school  system,  and  it 
should  be  a  valuable  aid  in  removing  one  principal 
cause  of  weakness  and  inefficiency  in  that  system, 
that,  namely,  which  comes  from  regarding  teaching 
as  a  mere  episode  in  one's  life  work — a  stepping  stone 
to  something  more  permanent  and  desirable. — Mes- 
senger and  Visitor. 
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NATURE  LESSONS. 

THE  SCHOOLBOY  ZOOLOGIST    NO.  V, 
RErrrLKS  and  B.\tu.\<  iiian?;. 
It  some  of  our  birds  were  stripped  of  their  feathers 
they  would  appear  anatomically  very  much  like  some 
reptiles.     In  fact   some   birds   might   be  said  to  be 
feathered  reptiles.     Crocodiles  and  alligators  we  have 
not.     The  only  four-limbed  reptiles  of  these  provin- 
ces are  the  turtles.     Their  four  limbs  are  used  for 
walking,  and  instead    of   feather.^  they   are   covered 
witii  scales  which  form  a  bony  shield  above  and  also 
below  the  body.     The  lizard  division  of  reptiles  has 
no  representative  among  us.     What  are  called  lizards 
are  merely  salamanders,  which  belong  to  the  class  of  i 
Batrachians.     Lizards  are  covered  with  scales,  sala- 
manders and  frogs  are  not.     There  are  other  very  im- 
portant differences  also.     As   the  skin  covering  of 
the  mammal  is  liuir,  and  of  the  bird,  feathers,  that 
of  the  reptile  is  scale.     Our  snakes  are  the  typical 
reptiles.     Some  snakes  have  rudiments  of  hind  limbs 
e.Ki8ting  ;  but  those  of  our  provinces  have  no  rudi- 
ments of  limbs  whatever.     They  have  a  long  vertebral 
column  and  the  usual  internal  organs  found  in  birds, 
but  very  greatly  modified.     For  instance,  there  is  not 
room  enough    in    its    narrow    body  for  two  well-de- 
veloped lungs,  and  accordingly  we  find  only  one  lung 
developed,  and  that  one  is  extremely  long  displacing 
the  other  organs   from    their  usual  position  in  less 
narrow  reptiles.     Here  is  a  list  of  our  reptiles.     See 
how  many   of   them    can   be   found    in    your' school 
section.     Perhaps  you  may  discover  one  not  on  the 
list,  and  thus  have  the  credit  of  enlarging  ic  : 
CLASS,  BEFTILIA. 

OKDEH    I.      TCHTI.KS. 

L    Wood  rur/fe— Shell  keeled,  lives  in  woods,  rare. 

2.  Painted  Turtle — Sometimes  called  the  Mud 
Turtle,  about  eight  inches  long,  and  common. 

:!.  SnappiiKj  Turth — Larger,  two  feet  in  length, 
al)undaut  almut  water. 

OiiiiBit  II.     Snakes. 

1.  Eiiignecked  Snake— A  yellow  ring  two  scales 
wide  around  its  neck  ;  back,  blue  black  ;  belly, 
bright  pale  orange  ;  rare. 

2.  Grass  Snake  -Ot  a  beautiful  grass  green  color, 
common. 

:5.  niack  Snake— Buck  black,  below  greenish  ;  four 
or  live  feet  long  sometimes  ;  not  common. 

4.  Common  Gorier  Snake  or  Striped  Snake — Our 
most  common  species. 

Ti.  lied-l/rlliud  Stfikr — Three  pale  blotches  at  back 
of  its  head  ;  below  red   salmon  coior,  above  greyish. 


These  snakes  have  very  dilatable  jaws,  but  have  no 
poison  fang.  They  have  teeth,  however  :  and  a 
snake's  bite,  if  not  treated  carefully  by  washing 
thoroughly  in  clean  water  for  instance,  might  cause 
some  form  of  blood  poisoning,  as  the  bite  of  other 
not  specially  venomous  animals  might  do.  I  have 
seen  a  scholar  with  the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  fingers 
pretty  well  lacerated  by  a  vicious  garter  snake  which 
he  was  teasing.  Washed  well  with  warm  water  and 
bound  up  it  healed  as  soon  as  scratches  of  any  other 
origin.  Of  course  snakes  have  no  stings.  Poisonous 
American  snakes  belong  to  two  families,  namely,  the 
Harlequin  or  Bead  snake,  with  a  permanently  erect 
and  perforated  poison  fang,  and  the  Rattle  snakes 
with  perforated  fang  which  erect  themselves  at  the 
instant  of  striking. 

We  must  leave  our  frogs  and  salamanders  for  the 
next  occasion.  Most  interesting  creatures  they  arc. 
Every  pond  has  eggs  of  one  species  or  other  in  jelly- 
like masses,  in  jelly-like  strings  or  in  jelly-like  specks 
on  objects  in  the  water.  The  Batrachians  are  inter- 
esting on  account  of  their  double  life,  adapted  at  one 
time  to  water,  at  another  to  land.  Study  the  de- 
velopment of  these  eggs  by  observing  them  in  the 
pools,  and  by  transferring  them  to  jars  with  some 
moss  and  a  daily  change  of  water  from  a  similar  pool. 
We  shall  have  something  to  say  about  them  next 
month. 


PLANT  LIFE. 
Xo.   III.— Sl'llIMi    Kl.liWKHS 

A  friend  has  sent  me  a  violet  which  be  found  in 

bloom  on  the  24th  of  Ai)ril  near  Clifton,  \.  B.    "One 

poor  lone  specimen,  the  first  of  the  season."     This  is 

.  one  of  the  most  modest  and   beautiful  of  the  violet 

family— r/o/rt  Selkirkii,  or  Selkirk's   Violet.     This 

"lone  specimen '"  is  scarcely  more  than  an  inch  high. 

but  its  brilliant  green,  heart-shaped  leaves,  its  pale 

blue  fiowcrs.  make  it  a  welcome  visitor— a  harbinger 

of  those  delicate  spring  flowers  which,  by  their  beauty, 

;  tempt  us  into  lanes  and   paths,  promising  delightful 

I  rambles  in  the  warm  spring  days  just  coming. 

I      The  early  spring  plants  invite  us  to  study  them. 

The  flowers  are  more  fragrant,   more  beautiful  and 

more  easily  studied  than  those  that  appear  later  in 

the  season.     Almost  as  soon  as  the  "  jiussy  "  willows 

have  put  forth  their  flowers,  or  the  alders  have  hung 

their  pendulous,  graceful  catkins  over  the  brook,  the 

Mayflower, 

■'Tlic  pi'tii  (if  .\i)rir<  rolK'— swt-el  K|ii);:iii," 

is  in  bloom,  perhaps  beside  some  snow  bank.     Li  the 

lust  days  of  .\pril  I  wandered  in  the  woods  to  one  of 

I  my  chosen  retreats.     They  had  been  blooming.  1  was 

I  toM,  during  nearly  all  April,  l»ul  1  was  not  prepared 
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for  the  abundance  of  bloom  and  the  richness  of  color- 
ing that  met  my  eyes.  And  how  perfect  was  the 
picture  that  I  first  saw  to  tempt  me  further!  Under- 
neath a  clump  of  evergreens  was  a  little  moss  covered 
mound  not  a  foot  high,  and  peeping  out  all  over  it 
through  the  moss  was  Epig.isa,  from  white  to  every 
shade  of  pink  that  it  delights  in.  No  wonder  that 
poets  sing  its  praises  over  and  over  again. 

The  other  afternoon  a  pretty  large  parcel  was 
handed  to  me  through  the  post  office  window.  I 
knew  it  at  once  and  where  it  came  from — the  annual 
ofiering  of  Mayflowers  from  an  old  friend  with 
whom  I  have  enjoyed  many  a  delightful  botanical 
ramble.  And  he  had  put  them  up  just  as  nature 
would  have  them  put  up — not  in  bouquets  clipped  of 
every  leaf — but  with  their  trailing,  leafy  stems,  buried 
in  moss,  half  concealing  but  adding  a  richness  to 
tiieir  bloom. 

The  last  week  in  April  the  leaves  of  the  Adder's 
Tongue  were  just  peeping  above  ground,  and  a  straw- 
berry blossom  or  two  occupied  a  sunny  spot  on  the 
sheltered  side  of  a  bank. 


For  the  Review. 


Astronomical  Notes. 


Venus. 

"  Never  above  the  horizon  for  much  more  than  three 
hours  after  sunset,"'  say  the  text-books  about  Venus,  and 
some  of  them  leave  out  the  "much." 

Some  of  the  pupils  in  one  of  our  schools  challenged  this 
statement  about  a  fortnight  ago.  They  were  told  to  settle 
the  matter  for  themselves  by  making  careful  observations  of 
both  sun  and  Venus  on  the  tirst  clear  evening.  They  did  so. 
and  reported  that  Venus  was  in  sight  for  a  little  more  than 
four  hours  after  the  sun  had  disappeared.  Faith  in  the 
infallibility  of  te.\t-books  has  suffered  a  sad  shock  in  the 
minds  of  these  pupils — the  younger  ones  esijecially,  for  the 
others  had  little  faith  of  this  sort  to  shake. 

The  same  subject  of  Venus's  ioag  continuance  above  the 
horizon  at  night  has  been  engaging  the  attention  of  others 
lately.  Here  comes  a  post-card  asking  the  following  ques- 
tions about  it: 

1.  What  are  the  conditions  under  which  Venus  sets  at 
the  latest  possible  hour? 

2.  What  is  that  hour  in  this  latitude? 

3.  How  near  to  the  maximum  time  does  Venus  approach 
at  its  greatest  eastern  elongation  at  this  time. 

Venus  sets  latest  at  night  when  (a)  she  passes  the  meridian 
at  the  latest  possible  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  (b) 
she  takes  the  longest  possible  time  to  drop  down  from  her 
meridian  altitude  to  the  western  horizon. 

Condition  (a)  occurs  at  or  very  near  the  time  of  her  great- 
est eastern  elongation  from  the  sun,  and  the  hour  of  meridian 
passage  is  then  always  close  upon  3  p.  m.  mean  time  at  any 
j)lace  whatever  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  very  greatest 
value  of  greatest  elongation  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  orbits  of  Venus  and  the  earth,  occur  at  a  time  consistent 


with  condition  (b),  and  the  latest  hour  of  meridian  passage 
that  is  consistent  with  that  condition  cannot  very  well  be 
much  later  than  3.10  p.  m. 

Condition  (b)  occurs,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  when 
Venus  is  at  her  greatest  possible  northern  declination.  The 
greatest  value  of  this  that  is  consistent  with  condition  (a)  is 
about  3T°,  and  this,  in  latitude  4.5°  N.,  allows  her  eight 
hours  and  .six  minutes  between  the  time  of  passing  the  meri- 
dian and  the  time  of  .setting. 

Any  one  who  can  put  two  and  two  together  can  find  from 
this  an  answer  to  i|Uestion  two.  But  let  it  be  distinctly 
understood  that  the  values  given  above  pretend  to  be  nothing 
but  what  an  astronomer  would  call  rough  approximations. 
To  give  anything  like  an  exact  answer  to  the  second  question 
would  involve  a  tangled  ma.ss  of  mathematical  work,  requir- 
ing more  time  than  a  Nova  Scotian  teacher  has  to  spare  at 
the  end  of  April. 

Just  at  present  Venus  stays  up  to  about  as  late  an  hour  as 
she  is  ever  allowed,  later  than  at  any  time  since  May,  1884, 
and  even  a  few  minutes  later  than  then.  Her  greatest 
elongation  occurred  at  one  this  morning  (April  30).  The 
elongation  is  not  the  greatest  possible  —  indeed  it  lacks 
nearly  a  degree  of  its  mean  value — but  the  high  northern 
declination  that  accompanies  it  throws  the  time  of  meridian 
passage  nearly  as  late  in  the  afternoon  as  it  can  fall.  For 
the  week  beginning  May  lith,  it  happens  at  nine  minutes  past 
three,  mean  time.  On  the  Gth  the  declination  is  26°  54'  N., 
and  in  N.  Lat.  4.5".  This  gives  Venus  a  few  minutes  more 
than  eight  hours  to  climb  down  from  the  meridian  to  the 
horizon.  So,  for  about  a  week  at  this  time,  Venus  does  not 
set  in  the  latitude  of  St.  John  until  11.15  M.  T.  In  latitude 
44"  she  goes  down  five  minutes  earlier,  in  46°  five  minutes 
later.  In  Scotland  she  is  still  above  the  horizon  at  mid- 
night. A  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  St.  Petersburg 
she  does  not  set  at  all. 

She  will  not  be  out  so  late  at  night  again  until  we  give  up 
using  one  and  eight  as  often  as  we  now  do.  Some  people 
would  say  that  this  means  until  next  century,  but  it  does 
not. 

At  greatest  elongation  Venus  looks  like  a  half-moon  in 
the  telescope.  How  small  a  telescope  will  show  the  phase 
I  don't  know,  perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Review 
can  tell  me.  A  magnifying  power  of  forty  on  a  rather  poor 
two-inch  object-glass  shows  it  easily,  and  sometimes  a  power 
of  twenty  will  do  it,  .\s  the  half-moon  phase  wanes  down 
to  a  quarter  and  then  thins  otf  to  a  still  slimmer  and  prettier 
crescent,  the  planet  is  coming  nearer  and  showing  up  larger, 
and  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  sight  of  the  phase  is  grow-, 
ing  better  and  better.  Whatever  glasses  you  may  have,  try 
them  on  it,  and  if  you  succeed,  be  good  enough  to  send  mc 
a  note  of  the  date,  the  size  of  your  object-glass  and  your 
magnifying  power.  If  you  don't  succeed  one  week  you  may 
console  yourselves  with  tlie  thought  that  you  stand  a  better 
chance  next  week  ;  and  if  you  don't  succeed  at  all,  you  will 
at  least  have  learned  what  kind  of  a  glass  will  not  show 
Venus's  phases.  The  best  time  to  make  these  observations 
is  before  sunset. 

Another  kind  of  obs-jrvation  can  only  be  made  after  sun- 
set, and  is  best  made  as  late  at  night  as  possible,  but  not  so 
late  that  Venus  has  got  too  low  down.    The  uioou  should 
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be  out  of  the  way  too,  and  the  observer  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  the  glare  of  electric  and  other  street  and  house-lights.  | 
Given  these  conditions,  or  the  nearest  possible  approxima-  j 
tion  to  them,  try  if  you  can  see  the  shadow  cast  by  Venus,   i 
All  the  books  say  the  thing  is  a  fact,  just  as  they  say  that 
at  times  it  is  possible  for  a  keen  eye  to  see  Venus  at  noon.  ] 
As  to  the  last,   it  must  be  a  very  poor  eye  that  can't   see  ; 
Venus  at  noon  as  she  is  now ;  in  fact  there  has  been,  and 
there  will  be,  nothing  to  prevent  an  eye  of  average  quality 
from  seeing  her  then  on  any  clear  day  this  year  except  for 
about  a  fortnight  in  .July,  provided  that  the  observer  knows 
where  to  look  for  her.     The  shadow  business  is  another 
matter.     It  is  a  fact  all  right ;  it  forced   itself  on  ray  notice 
once,   many  years  ago,   before  I  had   heard  or  read  of  it. 
But,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  not  at  all  so  common 
and  every-day  an  occurrence  as  Venus's  visibility  at  noon. 
Since  it  asked  me  to  look  at  it  on  that  one  long-ago  occasion, 
I  have  seen  it  only  once,   and  then  I  walked  out  into  the 
country  and  asked  it  to  show  itself  on  a  snow  bank.    It  did. 
It  is,  of  course,  when  Venus  is  brightest  that  the  shadow 
is  most  easily  .seen.     Though  greatest  elongation  is  past  and 
she  is  now  working  her  way  in  towards  the  sun,  and  though 
less  than  half  of  her  disc  is  lit  up  for  us,  she  has  not  yet 
reached   her    best   as   a  -splendid  evening  spectacle.     Her 
brilliancy  continues  to  increase   for  live   weeks   after   she 
begins  her  inward  swing.     It  will  be  greatest  this  year  on 
June  2nd,  at  which  time  the  telescope  will  show  her,  look-  ' 
ing  much  as  the  May  moon  will   look  on  the  evening  of  the 
:50th.     When  she  is  near  the  moon  on  the  2t^th   and  2yth, 
there  will  be  a  particularly  good  opportunity  to  have  an  all- 
day-long  look  at  her — if  the  weather  permits. 

The  twenty-six  hour  moon  on  the  evening  of  April  27th 
was  a  beauty.  More  beautiful,  and  a  rarer  sight,  will  be 
the  eighteen  hour  one  on  May  2(ith.  For  time  and  place, 
look  half-an-hour  or  less  after  sunset  and  near  the  spot  where 
Venus  was  on  the  previous  evening  about  half  an  hour  before 
she  set. 

If  anyone  has  not  yet  seen  Uranus  with  the  naked  eye,  try 
during  the  moonless  nights  of  this  month.  The  first  faint 
cyc-speck  to  the  north  and  west  of  Lambda  Virginis. 

Saturn  watchers  will  notice  a  change  in  his  habits  during 
this  month. 

Mars  is  fine  now  between  midnight  and  sunrise.  Jupiter 
is  easy  between  three  and  sunrise.  Mercury  is  nearly  ready 
for  some  early-riser  to  catch.  He  will  be  (|uite  ready  before 
the  middle  of  the  month,  and  should  then  be  kept  in  sight 
until  June  10th  at  least. 

The  last  week  or  two  has  been  a  fine  time  for  sunspots 
and  auroras.  A.  C'ambkom. 

Ynimoulh,  N.  8.,  April  :Wlli,  InM. 

P.  S. — If  you  get  this  liefore  sunset  on  May  11th,  try  if 
you  can  see  the  nearly  totally  eclipsed  moon  rising  between 
K.  and  S.  K.  before  the  sun  goes  out  of  sight.  A.  C. 


"Columbian  Day,"  the  12th  of  October  next,  the -inOth 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  .Vmerica,  will  be  oliMTved 
in  the  schools  of  the  United  States  by  appropriate  exercises 
Is  not  Canada  interested  also  in  this  dav^ 
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Notes  for  Teaching  Mtisicby  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation- 
Twentieth   P.\i'ek. 

In  teaching  the  Thiud  Step,  some  trouble  may  be 
caused  by  the  fah.  One  lesson  or  even  two  may  be 
profitably  given  to  it.  The  interest  of  the  class  can 
be  kept  up  by  presenting  the  new  tone  in  as  many 
ways  as  possible. 

1.  Revise  the  character  of  the  five  tones  already 
taught,  more  part'cularly  of  the  two  leaning  tones 
ray  and  tc.     The  class  should  readily  recognize  when 
heard  the  three  tones  of  the  first  stej),  and  should 
also  be  familiar  with  the  two  new  tones  introduced 
in  the  second  step.     Sing  to  figures  a  phrase  intro- 
ducing fall,  as  the  last  tone,  or  next  to  the  last,  and 
ask  to  which  number  a  new  tone  was   sung.     The 
teacher  may  make  the  new  tone  a  little  more  empha- 
tic at  first.     Sing  a  number  of   phrases  to  figures  or 
to  the  syllable  Jaa,  and  ask  the  children  to  attend 
to  the  one  thing, — to  find  oat  which  is  the  new  tone  : 
dsnif.         d  r  f  m.         ^  in  d f.         sr/m. 
'i.  Next  bring  before  the  class,  the  wierd,  desolate, 
awe-inspiring  nature  of  the  new  tone.     In  doing  this 
tell  the  class  where  the  new  tone  is  in  the  phrase 
sung  to  figures  or  to  laa.     Ask  would  the  new  tone 
better  suggest  a  bright,  clear  day,  or  a  dark,  gloomy 
day?     Is  it  a  joyous,  all  right  sound,  or  a  somewhat 
sad  and  disappointed  sound?     Or  still  better  it  will  be 
if  the  pupils  can  tell  what  it  suggests  to  their  minds  : 
d  i  I  d  f.         f  f  t  t  d  f  »i.         IS  r  f  m.         d  ;■  w  f. 

3.  Next  contrast  this  tone  with  the  bright  .v,  the 
rousing  r,  the  calm  m,  by  exchanging  these  for  it  in 
the  same  phrase  : 

1  \  s  :  in  \  d  :ni  \  s  :  —\\     2    \    f'  :  m  \  d  :  m  \  f  :  — | 
3\d:t,\d:  n   r-.-W     4   |</:/,  |,/:r  I  r  : -|| 

4.  The  pupils  may  next  be  asked  to  try  to  find  out 
between  which  of  the  tones  this  new  tone 
lies,  and  when  this  is  discovered  its  name  may  be 
given — and  its  position  indicated  on  the  second  step 
modulator. 

5.  Hring  out  the  leaning  tendency  of  the /rt/i.  The 
pupils  will  feel  that  it  does  not  make  a  good  ending 
like  d,  VI,  or  .s,  and  so  that  the  ear  demands  another 
tone  after  it.  When  they  have  felt  that  it  is  much 
more  satisfactory  to  go  down  from  /  to  w/,  than  to 
rise  to  n,  the  name  may  bo  printed  on  the  modulator 
in  italics  to  indicate  its  leaning  character  : 

\d:m\f  :  n.^  -.-W  \d:m\f:f\  ,n  :  -| 

<;.   lyct  the  pupils  discover  /,  when  heard  at  a  low 
pitch,  and  feci  its  effect  : 
Key  A  and  key  E.        |  (/  :/,   |  </  :  r  |  d  if,  |/,  :wi,|i 
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7.  Next  let  the  teacher  sing^  a  number  of  simple 
phrases  while  pointing  them  on  the  modulator,  and 
get  the  class  and  individual  pupils  to  sing  these  after 
his  pattern.  Then  have  these  sung  by  the  pupils 
from  the  teacher's  manual  signs,  but  still  after  the 
pattern,  and  require  the  pupilsjto  make  the  signs 
while  singing.  The  manual  sign  for  fnh  is  the  fore- 
finger pointing  downwards,  indicating  that  this  tone 
seeks  in  after  it  as  /  seeks  tZ'  after  it  : 

d  m  s  s  fm,  sj  m  f  k,  m  sf  m  r  d, 

d  r  m  f  s  f  m,         d  r  f  m  s  fm,         d  t,  d  r  in  ff  m. 

8.  Give  the  pupils  a  number  of  the  phrases  they 
have  already  suug,  but  now  without  pattern  ;  simply 
point  them  on  the  modulator  or  make  the  manual 
signs.  It  is  well  in  these  exercises  to  require  the 
pupils  also  to  make  the  signs. 

9.  Write  some  of  these  phrases  on  the  blackboard, 
first  without  time  and  accent  marks,  and  after  with 
these,  and  get  them  sung  to  ^the  notes,  and  after  to 
the  open  syllable  laa. 

10.  The  teacher  may  now  teach  some  simple  school 
song  that  has  any  of  the  tones  of  the  scale  except 
the  sixth,  which  has  not  yet  been  taught :  or  such  a 
tune  as  Moravia. 

11.  Next  teach  by  pattern  some  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult intervals,  r  f.  fr.  d  f.  s^  f,  etc.  After 
teaching  one  introduce  the  interval  several  times  in 
a  modulator  voluntary  before  taking  another.  These 
intervals  should  be  taught  in  phrases  thus  : 

d  r  mfm  rfm.  ft  f  m  r  f  r  m  d. 

Such  a  tune  as  INIozart  may  now  be  taught  from 
pattern,  though  the  tone  I,  which  has  not  been 
learned,  appears  once  in  it. 

The  tone  lali,  the  weeping  tone,  with  manual  sign 
all  the  fingers  hanging,  may  be  taught  similarly. 

After  the  pupils  can  recognize  the  new  tone  lah, 
have  learned  its  mental  effect,  its  leaning  tendencv  to 
ft,  its  place  in  the  scale,  and  its  name,  the  teacher 
should  next  let  the  pupils  hear  the  /  and  /  in  their 
chordal  connection.  These  two  tones  with  d  form 
the  third  chord  /'?  d,  the  chord  with  d  as  its  fifth,  as 
the  chord  (/  )n  s  is  the  chord  with  d  as  its  root.  The 
teacher  should  drill  the  pupils  in  the  three  chords. 
As  the  practice  in  the  leaning  tones  should  not  be 
confined  to  stepwise  progression,  so  in  chordal  exer- 
cises the  exercise  should  not  be  confined  to  the  soh. 
and  fall  chords,  but  should  be  varied  stepwise  pro- 
gression. If  they  are  confined  to  these  the  exercises 
become  puzzling  and  will  be  found  difficult  even  for 
advanced  pupils.  These  chords  resemble  the  doh 
chord  and  so  lose  their  individual  character,  and  the 
mental  effects  of  the  tones  are  lost  sight  of  when 
their  key  relationship  becomes  obscure. 

James  Anderson. 


For  the  Review.] 

Social  Aspect  of  the  Kindergarten. 

What  is  the  object  of  education? 
Dr.  Hailman  says  "That  the  object  of  education 
is  the  development  of  new  independent  individuality, 
fitted  for  life  and  society,  capable  of  happiness,  and 
efficient  for  usefulness,  on  the  basis  of  morality  and 
reason." 

Or,  in  other  words,  its  object  is  to  prepare  men 
and  women  for  useful  lives,  to  be  pure,  honest  and 
truthful. 

If  education  has  aimed  so  high,  should  we  not  try 
as  early  as  possible  to  educate  the  child  for  this  end? 
It  has  been  said  that  the  child's  education  must  be- 
gin in  the  cradle.  It  is  the  mother  who  should  give 
the  child  its  first  ideas  Oi  those  laws,  in  accordance 
with  which  he  must  live,  to  insure  a  happy  and  use- 
ful life,  none  of  which  are  more  important  than  those 
dealing  with  his  relation  to  others.  From  her  he 
should  learn  that  he  is  one  of  .a  universal  brotherhood, 
should  be  shown  that  he  stands  as  does  everyone  in  a 
middle  position — above  some,  below  others — that  he 
can  give  to  the  one,  accept  from  others,  and  that  he 
is  necessary  to  both  as  both  are  necessary  to  him. 

Father,  mother  and  child  form  the  first  community, 
and  the  family  is  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of 
humanity.  But  as  the  child  grows  older,  he  finds 
the  home  insufficient,  he  longs  for  the  companion- 
ship of  children  of  his  own  age.  Left  to  himself  he 
forms  habits,  such  as  selfishness,  love  of  teasing,  and 
destructiveness,  which  if  left  unchecked  would  pre- 
vent him  becoming  a  useful  and  happy  member  of 
society. 

He  needs  to  be  introduced  into  a  larger  circle, 
where  Jie  will  meet  numbers  of  children  of  his  own 
age.  Here  the  kindergarten  steps  in  and  supplies 
the  need,  and  here  the  child  learns,  without  detri- 
ment to  his  individuality,  that  his  little  self  is  only 
part  and  parcel  of  the  universe,  and  he  may  give  of 
himself  to  it. 

The  kindergarten  has  also  advantages  over  the 
primary  school.  In  the  primary  school  there  is 
generally  a  large  number  of  children,  and  the  teacher 
cannot  give  sufficient  attention  to  each  child.  The 
work  given  is  in  many  cases  far  above  their  capacity, 
and  being  for  this  reason  uninteresting  the  little  ones 
not  only  get  tired  but  gradually  acquire  a  dislike  for 
study. 

This  may  not  always  be  the  teacher's  fault,  for 
there  is  generally  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  be 
gone  through  in  a  stated  time,  and  the  teacher  must 
try  to  force  so  much  knowledge  into  the  children 
that  they  may  pass  the  required  examination.  But 
because  of  a  smaller  number  the  kindergartner  can 
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pay  attention  to  each  individual  child.  Here  the 
child  is  always  engaged  in  useful  work,  suited  to  his 
age  and  capacity  ;  prizes  are  never  offered  for  success- 
ful work,  nor  punishment  for  failure. 

The  natural  love  for  games  is  here  taken  advantage 
of,  so  as  to  cause  a  healthy  development  of  the  moral 
nature,  the  physical  powers,  the  imagination,  etc.; 
and  a  love  of  nature  and  all  forms  of  beauty  is  here 
stimulated  and  encouraged. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  development 
of  the  hand  in  the  kindergarten,  not  only  in  the 
gifts  and  occupations,  but  in  the  games  and  finger 
plays,  for  the  hand  is  to  be  such  an  important  factor 
in  the  future  when  the  child  is  striving  to  earn  his 
own  livelihood. 

Great  accuracy  is  taught  in  the  kindergarten. 
The  tables  are  cut  into  one-inch  squares  and  the 
child  is  taught  to  build  his-blocks  and  otlier  material 
upon  them — the  foundation  of  accuracy  in  thought, 
word  and  deed.  The  games,  gymnastics,  songs  and 
stories  of  the  kindergarten  all  tend  to  teach  the 
child  impressively  and  clearly  the  helpful  influence 
of  common  purpose  of  labor,  of  unity  of  interest  and 
action,  or  in  other  words,  it  educates  the  child  to  be 
a  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  kindergarten,  hurry  and  rush  which  are  so 
destructive  to  education  are  unknown.  A  considera- 
tion for  others  and  a  regard  for  their  rights,  is  a 
lesson  which  the  kindergarten  endeavors  to  impress 
upon  the  children. 

The  circle  in  the  kindergarten  is  a  miniature 
world,  where  one  unruly  member  can  spoil  the  pleas- 
ure of  all,  where  the  greatest  good  comes  from  the 
participation  of  all.  Here  the  child  learns  that  he  is 
one  of  many,  as  he  can  learn  it  nowhere  else.  While 
he  has  opportunity,  at  times,  to  exercise  his  in'dividu- 
ality  by  choo.sing  his  favorite  games,  yet  he  has 
oftener  to  play  the  games  chosen  by  others,  and  here 
first  learns  the  lesson  of  unselfish  enjoyment  of  other's 
joys. 

Here  by  ])er8onal  example  and  by  various  other 
means  the  child  is  trained  in  jjoliteness,  pleasant  ad- 
dress, gentle  speech,  and  kindness  to  others,  all  of 
which  are  of  so  much  importance  in  his  later  social 
life. 

The  quiet  waiting  "to  hear  the  clock  tick,"  while 
the  eyes  are  bright  with  pleasure,  the  moment  of 
stillness  before  the  new  game  follows  the  old,  the 
"piiet  waiting  while  a  word  of  thanks  is  olTered  bo- 
fore  generous  hands  distribute  the  lunch,  all  hold 
the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  through  the  spirit  of 
the  children. 

The  kindergartner  encourages  generous  impulses 
by  noticing  the  first  indications  of  them.     The  child 


loves  to  have  his  efforts  recognized,  even  if  by  his 
own  companions;  how  much  more  would  he  appre- 
ciate it  from  his  teacher  if  she  is  also  his  loving 
friend. 

In  the  various  ways  above  mentioned  the  kinder- 
garten seeks  to  produce  law-abiding  children,  children 
who  are  orderly  in  thought,  feeling  and  action,  who 
enjoy  "the  feelings  of  liberty,  because  license  is  far 
from  them,  and  children  who  are  planting  a  high 
l)arenthood,  a  pure  citizenship  and  an  exalted  man- 
hood." Ettie  DkWoi.fk. 

Foitlic  Revikw.I 

Practical  Chemistry  in  a  Country  School. 

Although  these  notes  will  be  tjuite  unnecessary  to 
any  teacher  who  has  studied  with  Mr.  Brittain,  I 
trust  that  they  will  be  of  benefit  to  some  one  about 
to  begin  chemistry  with  grades  \'ll.  and  VIII. 

Tiie  first  thing  required  is  a  tray  which  may  be  re- 
moved when  the  lesson  is  over.  My  boys  made  them 
for  every  pupil  out  of  light  packing  boxes.  The 
trays  are  as  wide  as  the  desks  and  proportionably 
long ;  the  sides  from  two  to  three  inches  deep,  rising 
higher  at  the  ends  where  handles  are  whittled  out. 
Two  little  blocks  must  be  placed  under  the  front 
corners  of  the  tray  to  make  it  level. 

Each  tray  is  fitted  with  a  little  bo.x  to  hold  litmus 
paper,  stirring  rod,  matches,  etc  ;  a  few  two-inch 
8(|nares  of  window  glass,  and  two  or  three  little 
dishes  (exaggerated  butter  plates  or  sauce  dishes  pro- 
vided by  the  pupils),  should  be  in  front  of  the  box. 
Each  tray  has  two  of  the  little  glass-stoppered  bottles 
in  which  perfume  comes,  filled  with  HCl  and  II.SO^. 
A  pound  of  each  acid  costing  twenty  cents  will  last  for 
a  long  time.  The  place  of  honor  in  the  tray  is  held 
by  the  pneumatic  trough.  These  are  furnished  by 
■I.  .M.  Wiley,  druggist  in  Fredericton,  for  forty  cents, 
but  we  made  our  own  out  of  deep  tin  cake  pans  with 
a  shelf  of  tin  or  zinc.  Pan  and  tray  should  both  be 
painted  to  prevent  rust.  With  the  trough  goes  a 
rubber  delivery  tube  costing  thirty  cents  per  yard. 
A  yard  is  enough  for  two  trays.  The  end  of  the  tube 
is  passed  up  through  the  hole  in  the  shelf  and  held 
in  place  by  a  good  sized  pin  or  a  slender  darning 
needle.  The  generating  bottle  is  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle  costing  ten  cents,  its  cork  pierced  by  two 
tubes.  Other  necessary  apparatus,  ignition  tubes  at 
10  cents,  test  tubes  at  .5  cents,  etc.,  can  be  obtained 
of  any  druggist.  The  chief  expense  is  the  alcohol 
lamp  and  its  fuel,  but  so  far  I  have  managed  to  do 
with  only  one.  Chemistry  lesson  comes  just  after 
recess.  I  began  to  prejiare  oxygen  and  the  gas  was 
coming  freely  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson.  Then 
a  bottlefull  was  collected  for  every  tray  and  the  ei- 
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perimenfca  began.  My  pupils  have  prepared  various 
oxides,  H,  NaCI,  H,SO,,  HPO3,  K„0,  KOH,  and 
have  learned  the  receipt  for  an  acid,  a  base,  and  a 
salt. 

To  any  teaclier  just  taking  up  this  subject  I  would 
say,  "Head  the  Kkview  "s  chemistry  lessons,  borrow 
the  chemistry  notes  taken  :it  Normal  School  last  year 
from  some  other  teacher,  get  a  good  work  on  chemis- 
try, experiment  a  little  in  private  and  then  go  ahead," 
only  to  find  that  your  work  will  increase  its  fascina- 
tion with  every  lesson.  • 

John  M.  Wiley,  of  Fredericton,  furnishes  all 
chemical  supplies.  I  feel  sure  that  two  dollars  will 
buy  all  the  chemicals  and  apparatus  (exclusive  of 
trays  and  troughs)  necessary  to  make  a  start  in  this 
most  delightful  study.  Pickle  bottles  are  very  handy, 
and  so  are  the  wide-mouthed  bottles  in  which  English 
preserves  are  put  up.  Ask  your  pupils  to  bring  any 
odd  bottles  they  may  have.  Kaye. 

For  the  Review.] 

Farewell  Words. 

Teueherg  of  Didrict  No.  lo,  N.  S.:— 

At  the  close  of  six  years  of  Inspectoral  work  among 
you,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  of  farewell. 

I  believe  those  six  years  to  have  been  of  somewhat 
mutual  benefit.  I  have  received  many  hints  on 
teaching  that  will  be  useful  to  me  in  my  future  work, 
and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  I  have  noted  steady 
progress  in  you. 

Do  not  be  satisfied  with  past  attainments.  Strive 
to  get  a  higher  license,  that  your  greater  breadth  of 
knowledge  may  be  of  direct  benefit  to  yourselves  and 
your  pupils,  and  that  you  may  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  time  in  which  you  live. 

Add  to  your  professional  experience  by  attendance 
at  the  Normal  School,  if  possible,  at  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, and  by  reading.  To  this  end  patronize  the 
Review,  which  you  in  this  district  have  so  well 
sustained  in  the  past.  If  it  does  not  deal  with  the 
school  work  in  which  you  may  more  particularly 
need  instruction,  write  to  the  editor,  Mr.  McKay, 
and  I  am  confident  he  will  see  to  it  that  required  in- 
formation will  be  given. 

Always  join  with  the  Inspector,  whom  I  commend 
to  your  sympathy,  in  his  etforts  to  secure  comfortable 
school-rooms  and  proper  apparatus.  Do  not  be  in- 
duced to  agree  with  trustees  when  they  seem  in- 
clined to  think  his  reciuests  not  absolutely  necessary, 
and  can  be  put  off  for  a  time. 

Above  all,  keep  before  you  the  true  teaching  we 
have  been  aiming  at,  not  so  much  the  getting  of 
knowledge,  as  gaining  the  power  to  acquire  it  for 
one's  selves,  not  the  storing  of  facts,  but  cultivating 
the  power  to  think  and  investigate. 


Teach  the  pupils  to  walk  with  all  the  senses  on 
the  alert,  seeing  the  world  around  them,  hearing  its 
lessons,  with  sensitiveness  to  receive  their  impress, 
and  firmness  to  retain  it,  both  in  mind  and  character. 

Have  patience,  be  of  good  courage, — you  will  be 
repaid  in  proportion  as  your  patience  and  persever- 
ance fail  not. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  ask  your  forgiveness  where 
patience  and  kindness  on  my  part  may  not  have  been 
shown  to  seeming  failures,  of  which  I,  perhaps,  did 
not  know  the  true  cause. 

If  I  did  not  always  display  the  kindness  I  should, 
it  was  never  absent,  and  now,  in  saying  farewell,  is 
the   uppermost   feeling   in    my   mind    towards   you. 

Wishing  you  success  in  your  work  and  promotion  in 
your  profession,  I  shall  always  remain  your  sincere 
friend.  E.  J.  Lay. 

.\nihei-st.  May  Ist,  1K03. 


For  the  Review. 1 

Psychology  for  Teachers. 
Prof.  Seth,  D.\lhousie  University,  Hai.if.w. 
Lecture  IV. 

App  brception. 

Apperception  may  be  called  the  art  of  the  mental 
life. 

Locke  compares  the  mind  to  a  blank  tablet,  which 
is  written  on  by  experience.  He  also  compares  it  to 
a  dark  room,  which  receives  light  through  the  win. 
dows,  i.  e.,  the  senses. 

These  two  comparisons  suppose  the  mind  to  be 
merely  receiving,  therefore  passive,  whereas  in  reality 
the  mind  is  active  even  in  receiving  the  data  of  ex- 
perience. 

To  acquire  knowledge  we  must  react  upon  the  data 
given.  The  mind  may  be  called  an  organism,  and  as 
the  physical  organism  grows  when  it  assimilates  into 
itself  the  food  that  it  receives,  so  the  mind  grows  as 
it  assimilates  the  data  of  experience.  By  merely  re- 
ceiving it  would  not  grow,  to  do  this  it  must  also 
assimilate. 

Wherein  consists  mental  activity?  Kant  says  in 
synthesis  or  combination  ;  thus  the  mind  produces 
knowledge.  This  mental  organism  synthesizes  the 
foods  received  as  the  physical  organism  does,  makes 
it  an  integral  part  of  itself,  one  of  its  elements.  This 
act  of  assimilation  on  the  part  of  the  mind  is  the  act 
of  apperception. 

Leibnitz  invented  this  word,  but  used  it  merely  as 
distinguished  from  perception. 

Apperception  is  that  synthetic  or  relating  activity 
by  which  the  mind  constructs  objects  out  of  the  data 
presented  and  re-presented  in  consciousness,    i.  e., 
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what  is  given  to  the  mind  is  not  the  object  ready- 
made  but  the  data.  True,  the  object  is  presented 
readymade  and  the  mind  knows  that  object,  but  the 
mind  did  not  always  know  it.  What  would  the  un- 
developod  infant  mind  think  of  an  object,  a  table  for 
instance?  It  would  certainly  have  sensations,  but 
these  sensations  would  not  form  an  object.  The 
sensations  of  shape,  color,  touch,  etc.,  would  be 
there,  but  in  a  vague  undefined  way.  We  feel  the 
same  sensations,  but  we  know  that  these  sensations 
are  produced  by  a  certain  object  which  we  call  table. 
The  point  is  that  the  mind  performs  the  operation 
of  resolving  sensations  into  the  object  which  pro- 
duced them.  True  the  qualities  of  the  object  are 
combined  already  in  the  object  itself,  but  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  object  I  must  combine  them. 
Originally  the  child  cannot  do  this.  We  cannot  re- 
member when  we  could  not  combine  objects  into  the 
(jualities  which  they  compose,  but  as  we  know  that 
we  must  have  learned  to  walk,  etc.,  so  we  suppose 
that  we  must  also  have  learned  to  combine  our 
knowledge  of  the  (jualities  of  objects  into  the  know- 
ledge of  the  objects  which  they  compose. 

To  the  child  the  material  world  is  a  mass  of  sen- 
sations. It  is  necessary  out  of  this  mass  to  construct 
objects.  The  child-mind  must  learn  to  break  up  the 
mass  and  group  it  around  nuclei.  In  the  appercep- 
tion of  any  object  instead  of  a  blur  of  sensations  I 
have  an  object. 

We  must  distinguish  sensation  from  perception. 
Sensation  is  indefinite,  perception  is  definite.  Did 
we  not  perceive  we  could  not  apperceive?  I  receive  a 
sensation  ;  I  identify  it  by  perception. 

There  is  a  connection  between  appercejition  and 
attention.  To  apperceive  I  must  attend,  for  I  must 
select  a  centre  or  nucleus  of  the  sensational  mass 
and  gather  around  it  other  sensations.  This  is  to 
attend,  to  gather  in  the  diffuse  consciousness  and  fix 
it  on  a  point.  This  point  or  focus  is  apperception. 
Attention  is  the  secret  of  apperception  ;  apperception 
is  the  secret  of  the  whole  mental  life. 

Apperception  is  related  to  feeling  and  willing  aa 
well  as  to  knowing. 

How  do  we  feel  pleasure  or  pain?  It  is  determined 
by  the  central  point  of  view  wc  adopt.  This  central 
point  gives  up  feelings  of  joy  or  the  reverse  accord- 
ing to  our  individual  mental  state.  What  gives  me 
pleasure  may  give  you  pain  and  vice  versa. 

In  reading  a  book  we  have  some  central  pleasure, 
central  interest.  In  speaking  to  you  of  a  subject  1 
have  in  view  some  central  end  or  j)urpose,  and  to 
that  tend  all  my  words,  the  sentences  I  form,  etc. 
All  the  elements  of  my  discourse  are  dominated  by 
that  central  idea  for  which  they  are  all  employed. 


The  centre  of  all  mental  life,  knowledge,  volition 
or  emotion  is  apperception.  There  is  always  an 
apperceptive  point  and  that  is  the  focus  of  all  mental 
operations.  Eound  this  focus  the  mental  life  gathers 
in  circles. 

We  distinguish  then  two  classes,  or  rather  phases, 
of  apperception  ;  the  one  by  which  a  new  idea  on 
entering  into  the  mind  is  assimilated  therein  and  be- 
comes a  part  of  an  individual  mental  state,  the  other 
by  which  an  idea  already  in  the  mind  becomes  a 
focus  round  which  sensations  are  grouped. 

The  mind  may  be  compared  to  a  house  where  the 
ego,  or  individuality  of  a  certain  mental  state,  reigns 
as  mistress.  A  knock  comes  at  the  door  of  this 
mental  dwelling,  in  the  shape  of  a  sensation ;  per- 
ception recognizes  the  visitor  which  thus  becomes  a 
percept,  but  to  apperception  it  belongs  to  usher  the 
visitor  into  the  mental  abode  and  make  it  part  of 
that  individual  mental  state. 

Apperception,  therefore,  is  of  great  value  in  educa- 
tion. Do  not  overcrowd  the  child-minds  entrusted 
to  you  with  a  mass  of  facts,  but  see  that  these  facts 
are  assimilated  and  made  part  of  the  mental  state  of 
each  pupil.  We  read  of  James  I.  of  England  that 
his  mind  was  overcrowded  with  matter  which  he  was 
unable  to  digest,  and  so  instead  of  becoming  a  wise 
and  enlightened  king  he  developed  into  a  vain  and 
narrow-minded  pedant. 

Ilis  tutor  unfortunately  did  not  train  his  apper- 
ceptive powers  and  have  each  morstl  of  mental  food 
assimilated  before  introducing  new  intellectual  viands. 

Teachers  should  bend  all  their  efforts  to  cause  each 
new  piece  of  information  to  be  not  only  listened  to 
and  committed  to  memory  by  the  child,  but  to  be- 
come a  part  of  his  mental  state,  for.  as  the  material 
body  cannot  grow  without  assimilating  the  nourish- 
ment it  receives,  so  of  all  diseases  of  the  mind  none 
is  worse  than  mental  indigestion. 


The  Citi'  of  (Icnon  is  going  to  soloninizc  the  fourth  cen- 
tenary of  the  discovery  nindc  by  its  great  citizen,  Christopher 
Columbus,  by  an  international  congress  of  gcogrB|)hy  anil 
natural  science,  to  be  held  in  Oenoafrora  the  4th  to  the  llth 
of  September.  The  congress  is  to  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Uenoa  Botanical  Society. 

Death  has  removed  the  Hon.  Alex.  MacKcnzie,  one  of  the 
foremost  men  of  the  liberal  party  of  Canada.  His  name  isa 
synonym  for  honesty  and  integrity,  anil  men  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinion  have  united  in  testifying  their  resi>cct  to 
his  worth.  His  career  offers  an  instructive  example  to 
Canadian  )ioys.  Born  in  Scotland,  he  received  an  ordinary 
school  education.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  began  to  learn 
the  trade  of  stonemason.  At  twenty  he  came  to  Canada, 
and  rose  from  one  position  to  another  until  he  became  |)re- 
mierof  the  Dominion,  which  he  held  from  1873  to  18T8. 
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Arbor  Day. 


During  the  past  month  we  have  received  several  re- 
minders of  the  approach  of  Arbor  Day  in  the  way  of 
circulars  and  pamphlets  suggesting  proper  exercises 
for  the  ceremonial  observance  of  that  festival.     They 
are  generally  issued  by  the  State  Superintendents  oi 
Public  Schools,  and  contain  a  good  deal  of  music  and 
poetry,  with  selections  in  prose  and  verse  suitable  for 
recitation.     Every  effort  to  make  this  celebration  an 
attractive  one  is  praiseworthy,  but  in  addition  to  the 
songs  and  orations  we  should  like  to  see  in  these  pro- 
grammes greater  effort  to  instruct  the  young  people 
in  some  of  the  advantages  and  uses  of  trees,  some  of  | 
the  fundamental  facts  relating   to  their  growth  and  [ 
structure,  and   particularly   some  ex})licit  directions  | 
as  to  planting  them  and   caring  for  them  afterward. 
Arbor  Day  is  intended   to   encourage  tree-planting. 
Its  highest  use  is  only   reached   when  children,  and 
their  parents,  too,  are  moved  to  plant  the  best  trees 
in  the  best  way.     It  requires  no  great  amount  of  in- 
telligence to  thrust  the  roots  of  a  tree  into  a  hole  in 
the  ground  ;    but   to   plant   a   tree  as  it  should  be 
planted — that  is,  to  plant  it  so  that  it  is  likely  to 
attain  its  best  possible  development  and  reach  a  green 
old    age — is   a    work    that   requires   care   and   skill. 
There  are  few  things  which  men  do  where  the  differ- 
ence between  careless  work  and  good  work  will  show 
so  plainly,  or  for  so  long  a  time,  as  in  the  planting  of 
a  tree.     In  the  first  place,  the  site  for  planting  should 
be  intelligently  chosen,  then  the  variety  suited  to  the 
peculiar  soil  and  situation  and  use  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended should   be   considered.     A  good  specimen  of 
this  particular  tree  should  be  selected  and  the  ground 
should  be  thoroughly   prepared  to  receive  it.     Even 
then,  after  the  soil  is  properly  firmed  about  its  roots, 
the  tree  should  not  be  neglected  and  suffered  to  fall 
a  prey  to  insects  or  fungi,  or  allowed  to  starve  for 
lack  of  food  or  water,  or  to  be  loosened  by  the  wind. 
One  of  the  most  instructive  exercises  of  Arbor  Day 
in  every  district  where  the  day  was  celebrated  last 
year,  or  in  the  years  before,  would  be  an  examination 
by  the  children   of  the   trees   which   had  previously 
been  set  out,  to  see  what  proportion   of  them  were 
thrifty  and  had  made  as  good  a  growth  as  could  have 
been  expected.     Professor  Beal   once  related  a  very 
instructive  incident  in  these  pages.     A  few  years  ago 
each  class  and  society  of   the   Michigan   Agricultural 
College  planted  a  memorial  tree  with  some  ceremony. 
These  trees  were  publicly  accepted  by  the  President, 
and  the  care  of  them  was  guaranteed.     A  year  later 
reports  were  made  which  proved  how  much  easier  it 
is  to  plant  a  tree  than  it   is   to  give  it  proper  care 
afterward.     Of  the  twelve  trees  not  one  had  made 


satisfactory  growth,  none  had  been  mulched,  only 
one  had  received  any  cultivation,  one_was  dead,  two 
nearly  dead,  one  had  been  cut  down,  and  nearly  all 
the  rest  of  them  were  having  a  severe  struggle  with 
thin  soil,  grass,  weeds,  lack  of  moisture  and  insects 
and  fungi. 

It  is  a  beautiful  custom — this  planting  of  memorial 
trees — but  in  order  to  make  it  impressive  the  trees 
must  live  to  vigorous  and  venerable  old  age.  A 
memorial  tree  of  feeble  growth  and  earlv  decrepitude 
only  serves  to  remind  us  that  it  was  originally  a  bad 
specimen  or  that  it  had  been  badly  planted  or  badly 
cared  for.  No  excuse  can  ever  be  given  for  planting 
a  tree  carelessly  or  improperly.  There  may  be  par- 
ticular reasons  for  planting  trees  closely  together,  as, 
for  instance,  where  a  rapid  upward  growth  is  desired, 
but  for  memorial  trees  ample  room  is  needed. 

It  is  outside  of  our  purpose  to  repeat  here  the  ele- 
mentary rules  for  planting  trees  and  for  protecting 
them.  What  we  wish  to  insist  on  is  that  attention 
to  the  trees  themselves  is  the  matter  of  paramount 
importance,  while  talking  and  singing  of  them  are  of 
temporary  and  comparatively  trivial  moment.  Even 
under  the  best  auspices  one  day  in  a  year  devoted  to 
trees  will  count  for  very  little.  The  real  advantage 
from  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  comes  where  it  is 
made  a  pleasing  incident  in  a  perennial  and  ever- 
growing interest  in  the  study  of  natural  objects. 
Some  of  the  state  horticultural  societies  have  done 
very  wisely  in  olTering  to  furnish  seed  and  plants 
under  certain  restrictions  to  district  schools,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  shrubs  on 
school-grounds.  Others  have  offered  to  school- 
children prizes  for  collections  of  wild  flowers  and  for 
classified  lists  of  the  birds  and  insects  found  in  their 
districts.  In  an  Arbor  Day  circular  from  Wisconsin 
we  find  directions  for  making  and  keeping  a  lawn, 
which  is  in  admirable  idea  where  the  grounds  are  so 
large  that  the  whole  area  is  not  required  for  a  play- 
ground. The  essential  point  is  to  encourage  among 
school-children  a  personal  interest  in  trees  and  shrubs, 
not  simply  for  their  use  in  making  the  school-grounds 
an  attractiive  place,  but  for  the  development  of  habits 
of  observation,  which  is  of  itself  a  liberal  education. 
The  habits  of  investigation  which  distinguish  a  man 
of  science  from  his  fellows  are  the  very  ones  which 
are  natural  to  young  children,  and  which  are  too 
often  repressed  in  schools,  where  they  should  be  en- 
couraged. -Just  now,  when  all  nature  is  quickened 
with  new  life  and  when  the  beauty  and  melody  and 
fragrance  of  spring  are  appealing  to  our  awakened 
senses,  every  child  is  eager  to  respond  to  the  invita- 
tion from  the  woods  and  fields.  The  most  fascinating 
objects  for  study  abound  by  every  wayside  and  in 
every  thicket,  and  all  the  alert  young  faculties  need 
is  proper  direction  and  encouragement.  —  Garden  and 
Forest,  Ajrril  13. 
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The  annual  report  of  Dr.  MacKay,  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  school  year 
ending  31st  Oct.,  1891,  has  just  been  published.  As 
Supt.  MacKay  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  1st  of 
Nov.,  1891,  the  report,  of  course,  refers  entirely  to 
the  work  of  the  school  year  preceding  that  date. 

Some  comparisons  between  corresponding  years  of 
the  last  two  decades  will  be  instructive  : 

ItJMI.  1891. 

School  B<!ction.s  in  til."  Province I,i»9  l.WX*  10!Mncrca.s<? 

No.  of  sei"tion.s  without  schools 128  MT  41  decrease 

Total  No.  of  different  pupils i)8.148  101,721  »..')7I(  increase 

Projiortion  of  |X>|>ulation  in  s<;hool (1  in  3  9)  (1  io  4. Hi  a  decrease 

Pei-centape  of  pupils  daily  present 5JJ.2  5tt  8  -Ui  increa.se 

No.  of  .\cadeinlc  teachers -.8  44  ltiincrea.se 

No.  of  Grade  B  male  teachers 261  170  'Jl  diH-rease 

B  female    "        51  l.VJ  mi  iucreas«- 

•       Cmale        '•        24.-)  aiB  42  iletrease 

C  female    "        MS  81(1  ST.i  increase 

D  male        "        21S  l.Vi  .")8  decrease 

"                D  female    "        447  .V.Hi  14!Mncrea.se 

Total  No.  of  male  teachers 74)>  ."»72  174  decrease 

"           "    female     *'          :,042  l,5ti8  .")2»i  increa.se 

No.  of  teachers  in  same  section 929  1,091  ]fir>  increase 

removed  to  another  sect         .V2  77.")  19:J  increa^^e 

No.  of  new  teachers 277  271  ti  decreas** 

Govt. expenditureon common schocils.. 8  728.99  $  820.00  $    92.01  increase 

*'               Aca'leinies SI..-!?  141.28  fcii.tW  inc^eai^3 

Total  Govt.  exp.  for  public  schools....  l,7«riHS  2,009  02  :)03  08  increase 

education 1.IM8.27  2,1.'B.06  292.78  increase 

Total  exi>enditureforediication .5.713.89  7,2.V2.84    1,5:38.95  increase 

Note  1.  The  number  of  school  sections  in  the  Pro- 
vince has  increased  over  5  per  cent.  Does  that  mean 
H  breaking  up  and  weakening  of  section.^  existing  in 
1 881  ?     The  tendency  should  be  towards  consolidation. 

2.  An  increase  in  ten  years  of  only  3,576  in  the 
number  of  enrolled  j)upils  does  not  indicate  much 
growth  in  population. 

3.  The  great  imjmivement  in  secondary  education, 
due  to  the  late  superintendent's  wise  measures,  is 
partly  indicated  by  the  employment  of  sixteen  addi- 
tional academic  teachers  and  an  increase  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  from  «5,45r  in  1881  to  614,123  in  1891. 

The  real  improvement,  however,  in  this  department 
has  been  much  greater  than  these  figures  wouM  seem 
to  show.  In  thoroughness  of  work  and  classification 
the  county  academies  are  all  that  could  be  expected, 
and  almost  all  that  could  be  wished. 

4.  The  number  of  male  teachers  has  decrea.<ed  very 
largely. 

o.  The  bad  habit  of  changing  teachers  every  six 
months  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
tiiat  the  one-year  term  will  check  this  evil. 

G.  While  the  population  of  the  province  has  in- 
creased only  3  per  cent ,  the  expenditure  for  educa- 
tion has  increaseil  30  per  cent.,  showing  very  satis, 
factory  growth  of  ])ul)lic  interest  in  education  and  a 
general  increase  of  wealth  to  support  it. 

l»tl.  1N9I 

.\vemife  sjilarv  to  male  i*'aclien*  of 

(Irudes  .\  and  B S.'flltl  $-148         fts  increaw. 

Male,  Cinule  0 2>ifl  •-iVi            6 diiii'ane. 

"       Feninle.  Omde  A  4  B,  29:4  Ml           7  dccrenw. 

"           "              "           '•       C S*)  «.1 


In  New  Brunswick  the  salaries  of  the  higher  grades 
will  average  -^oO  more  than  in  Xova  Scotia. 

Antigonish  is  the  only  county  showing  a  school  in 
operation  in  every  school  section.  Pictou  has  the 
largest  number  of  sections  without  a  school. 

Cumberland  has  the  largest  proportion  of  popula- 
tion at  school  and  Richmond  the  smallest. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  aca- 
demic to  common  school  pupils  in  each  county  : 
Antigonish  1  in  19,  Pictou  1  in  24.  Colchester  1  in  28, 
Halifax  1  in  33,  Queens  1  in  34,  Yarmouth  1  in  40, 
Victoria  1  in  45,  Richmond  1  in  60.  Shelburne  1  in  60, 
Cape  Breton  1  in  70,  Guysboro  1  in  73,  Kings  1  in  75, 
Annapolis  1  in  80,  Hants  1  in  90,  Cumberland, 
Digby  and  Inverness  each  1  in  100,  and  Lunenburg 
1  in  115. 

Halifax  pays  the  highest  average  salary  and  Rich- 
mond the  lowest. 

Of  licensed  teachers  Pictou  supplied  70,  Colchester 
including  the  Normal  School  11»;.  Halifax  00  and 
Kings  49. 

The  disparity  which  the  report  shows  to  exist  in 
the  various  counties  as  to  the  willingness  of  the 
people  to  be  taxed  directly  for  education  is  very 
astonishing.  Per  capita,  Halifax  city  contributes  for 
ordinary  expenses  $2.13  (including  what  corresponds 
to  county  grant).  Kings  tl. 48,  Cumberland  98  cents, 
Yarmouth  9:!  cents,  Colchester  74  cents,  Hants  69 
cents,  Annapolis  67  cents,  Pictou  66  cents,  Shelburne 
63  cents,  Queens  58  cents,  Lunenburg  57  cents,  Hali- 
fax County  56  cents,  Digby  56  cents.  Cape  Breton  54 
cents,  Guysboro  50  cents,  Antigonish  40  cents,  Vic- 
toria 37  cents,  Inverness  27 cents,  Richmond  27  cents. 

K.\TR.\CT6   KROM    REPORT. 

It  is  not  crcdiliibk-  to  Xova  Scotia  tbat  in  tlie  percentage  of 
lrainc<l  tcBcliers  in  service  she  sliould  stand  Iowe.st  among  tin- 
provincp.s  of  the  Canadian  Oominion.  For  tliis  state  of  things 
no  degree  of  responsibility  attaches  to  the  Normal  School, 
attendance  at  which  is  purely  voluntary  and  unHcconipanied 
by  any  preferential  recognition  whatever.  The  easiest  and 
cheapcirt  road  into  Ihc  teaching  profession  is  naturally  chosen 
liy  the  great  majority  of  i  andidales.  UecenI  iniproveraenis  in 
our  liigh  .school  system  and  a  natural  and  proi)er  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Xormal  School  faculty  to  emphasizi'  the  dis- 
tinctly professional  features  of  the  work,  have  conspired  to 
reduce  the  number  of  those  seeking  licenses  under  dia'ct 
provincial  auspices.— .sn^r  MaeKay. 

The  Normal  School  could  certainly  send  out  more  thorough 
ly  trained  teachers,  if  its  academic  functions  were  eliminated, 
and  it  were  enabled  to  devote  all  its  energies  to  professional 
work.  The  elTertiveness  of  its  special  work  would  also  be 
vastly  proniiiled  through  the  increased  intelligence  and  men 
tal  nialurlty  of  its  students,  who,  under  the  proposed  condi 
lions,  would  receive  a  more  thorough  academic  training  before 
being  admitted   to  ihe   Normal   School.— /'n'n.  Cnlk-in,  Xonual 

Additional  extracts  will  be  given  in  next  issue. 
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TALKS  WITH  TEACHEES. 

Have  yon  ever  had  to  deal  with  old  teachers  as 
trustees  or  parents?  Few  teachers  have  escaped  the 
experience  and  many  of  them  regret  it.  The  teacher 
of  twenty  years  ago  is  not  apt  to  take  a  roseate  visw 
of  the  new-fangled  notions  of  to-day,  and  is  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  there  is  something  radically 
wrong,  if  not  everything.  If  the  old  teacher  is  a 
trustee,  he  is  very  suspicious  of  modern  apparatus; 
and  if  the  new  teacher  is  urgent,  he  is  met  with  the 
rebuff  that  the  trustee  has  taught  and  knows  what  is 
required,  and  in  a  case  of  that  kind  the  persuasiveness 
of  the  inspector  is  usually  required.  This  trustee  is 
the  determined  foe  of  institutes,  long  vacations  and 
high  salaries.  If  the  old  teacher  in  question  chances 
to  be  a  jiarent,  the  new  teacher  has  to  resist  a  most 
resolute  attempt  at  revision  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion. "There  was  no  such  thing  thirty  years  ago, 
when  such  matters  were  much  better  regulated  than 
at  present."  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  all  old 
teachers  are  not  so  constituted.  When  they  have 
kept  step  with  the  times  their  experience  and  sympathy 
are  often  of  great  assistance  to  the  teacher  of  to  day, 
and  in  either  case  he  should  respect  their  prejudices 
as  far  as  possible  and  be  as  lenient  as  he  can. 


Be  neat  and  tidy  as  to  your  room,  your  desk  and 
your  personal  appearance.  Insist  upon  neatness  on 
the  part  of  your  pupils  as  to  their  work,  their  desks 
and  their  ajipearance  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  not  the 
least  important  part  of  their  education.  An  untidy 
teacher,  however  excellent  her  methods,  never  makes 
headway  in  her  profession  and  never  rightly  impresses 
her  ])upils.  Teachers,  be  neat — more  depends  upon 
it  than  perhaps  you  are  aware  of. 


In  the  above  connection  induce  the  trustees,  if  you 
can,  to  clean  the  school-room  often.  How  can  tidi- 
ness be  inculcated  in  a  dirty,  dusty  room?  Yet  some 
of  our  most  wide  awake  and  progressive  boards  have 
their  school-rooms  cleaned  but  once  a  year.  What 
would  any  of  our  thrifty  housewives  say  to  their  room 
being  cleaned  but  once  a  year  where  there  is  a  large 
family  of  children?  What  shall  we  say,  then,  where 
there  is  a  family  of  fifty  or  sixty? 

See  that  your  pupils  are  provided  with  small  sponges 
or  water  bottles,  or  have  the  water  basin  for  the 
purjiose  passed  around  at  least  twice  each  day. 


Of  Educational  Interest. 

It  is  likely  that  tliere  will  be  a  large  attendance  from  the 
Atlantic  Provinces  at  the  Dominion  Educational  Association 
at  Montreal  in  July  next.  A  cheap  e.xcursion  is  talked  of  by 
thi'  ISorth  Shore,  taking  in  the  St.  Lawrence  to  t^uchcc  and 
Montreal,  through  Lake  Cliamplain  to  Saratoga,  allowing  an 
opportunity  to  attend  the  National  Educational  As.«()ciation, 
thence  to  Boston,  and  lo  St.  .John  by  steamer. 


I)r  Inch,  Chief  Supt  of  Education  (N.  B  ),  spent  a  few 
days  in  St.  .John  in  April.  He  visited  some  of  the  city 
schools.  While  he  was  in  St  John  a  meeting  of  the  local 
committee  of  the  Provincial  Teachers'  Institute  was  held 
and  arrangements  made  for  the  public  meeting  to  be  held 
in  connection  with  it. 


In  teaching  writing  see  that  your  pupils  are  sup- 
plied with  f/ood  pens.     Examine  them  every  week  and 
have   them  all   of  the  same  kind.     Keej)   the   class 
S        together  in  its  work  in  writing. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  St  John  County  Executive  of  the 
Teacher's  Institute  a  provisional  programme  was  arranged 
It  was  decided  tliat  if  satisfactory  arrangements  co\dd  lie 
made  that  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  should  be  held  in  St. 

Martins. 

The  famous  Cook  Co.  Normal  School,  and  its  still  more 
famous  principal,  Col  Parker,  has  lately  come  in  for  more 
than  an  ordinary  share  of  criticism.  A  comparison  of  results 
has  shown  the  work  of  the  school  to  be  inferior  in  a  marked 
degree  to  that  done  in  other  schools  of  a  similar  character. 
The  Public  School  .7(/M;vi((/ attributes  the  failure  of  the  school  to 
the  principal,  not  to  bis  as.sistants.  It  styles  Col  Parker  a 
disorganizer.  Col.  Parker  has  been  sustained  iiy  a  narrow 
majority.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  judgment  arrived  at 
was  through  written  examinations— a  not  alw.ays  safe  and 
accurate  mode. 


The  School  Jourmil,  after  lamenting  that  "the  too  general 
method  of  electing  educational  officers  on  party  issues  often 
turns  good  officers  out  just  at  the  time  when  they  are  doing 
their  best  work,'' continues:  "  When  an  educational  vacancy 
occurs  in  Brooklyn,  or  New  York,  is  there  any  inquiry  for 
one  who  has  given  signs  of  greatness  in  the  schoolroom?  No; 
from  the  superintendent  down,  a  'pull,'  political  or  other- 
wise, is  needed  This  state  of  things  precludes  the  entrance 
into  the  educational  field  of  those  who  might  possibly 
achieve  some  greatness.  "  It  rejoices,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  political  superintendent's  day  in  the  schools  (like  the 
clergyman's)  is  nearly  over. 


Letters  were  lately  sent  to  fifty  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  State  Michigan,  asking  their  criticism  upon  the 
public  school-work,  and  elicited  the  following  opinions: 
The  schools  are  not  teaching  morality,  honesty,  truthfulness, 
etc  ,  as  they  should.  They  are  taught  too  many  studies, 
with  a  lack  of  thoroughness  in  the  same  More  attention 
should  be  given  to  physical  culture.  The  qualifications  of 
teachers  are  insufficient  There  is  a  lack  of  manual  training. 
There  are  too  few  nen  teachers  The  practical  side  of  life 
is  lost  sight  of.     Lack  of  adaptability  to  individual  needs. 

Much  adverse  criticism  has  lately  been  passed  upon  the 
courses  of  study  in  the  New  England  grammar  .schools. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  considerably  lessen  the  time  allotted 
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for  arithmetic,  geography  and  English  grammar,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  natural  history,  physics,  algebra,  geometry, 
French,  German  and  Latin.  It  is  affirmed  that  this  change 
will  be  not  only  to  the  advantage  of  those  children  whose 
education  is  not  continued  beyond  the  grammar  school,  but 
also  of  those  who  proceed  to  college. 


I'niversity  extension  is  still  spreading  in  the  States  and 
Canada,  and  its  supporters  in  England  will  learn  with  inter- 
est that,  wherever  it  is  connected  with  a  chartered  institu- 
tion, it  is  empowered  to  grant  educational  degrees.  But 
the  movement  is  not  without  its  enemies.  "  The  people  of 
the  United  States,''  they  say,  "have established  the  People's 
Free  High  and  Normal  School  to  do  this  very  thing,  and 
that  it  will  ])robably  require  ten  years'  practice  in  lecturing 
and  teaching,  by  the  majority  of  these  learned  college 
'  experts,'  to  acquire  the  art  of  '  putting  things '  in  any  way 
comparable  to  our  superior  high  school  teachers,  men  and 
women,  the  instructors  in  the  Normal  schools  and  the 
Chautauqua  lecturers.  What  the  country  needs,  just  now, 
is  what  so  many  of  our  college  men  do  not  or  will  not  see: 
not  so  much  university 'e.xtension,'  but  university  connec- 
tion with  the  higher  department  of  the  people's  common 
school."  It  is  stated  that  in  the  extension  experiments  at 
Baltimore  the  negroes  did  better  on  the  average  than  the 
white  working  men. 


The  Auckland  Education  Board  have  lately  resolved  that 
in  future  the  duration  of  the  holidays  .shall  be  uniform  for 
all  its  schools.  By  this,  a  fortnight  at  Christmas  is  added 
to  the  holidays  of  tho.se  teachers  that  are  located  beyond 
"three  miles  from  the  office  of  the  board.''  This  would 
seem  to  be  but  justice,  and  yet  only  a  year  ago,  when 
approached  on  the  subject,  the  board  would  not  treat  the 
request  seriously. 


Swedish  philanthropists  have  been  making  an  attempt  to 
teach  their  scholars  the  les.soD  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  god- 
liness. The  chief  iwrochial  school  in  Stockholm  has  intro- 
duced winter  bathing,  but  the  experiment  has  been  tried  very 
cautiously  at  starting,  a  bath  lieing  provided  once  in  every 
three  weeks  The  boys  took  kindly  to  the  new  element, 
but  the  girls  were  shy.  (if  forty  girls  in  one  class,  averag- 
ing thirteen  years  of  age,  only  sixteen  had  ever  known  the 
luxury  of  a  bath  in  winter. 


We  know  that  in  Kngland  country  parsons  and  village 
schoolmasters  arc  not  always  on  the  best  of  terms,  but  this 
antagonism  is  far  more  pronounced  on  the  continent.  In  a 
village  in  the  south  of  France  the  rector  had  reason  to 
complain  of  the  unpunctuality  of  the  children  of  his  ciite- 
ihism  class  But  the  schoolmaster  turned  a  deaf  ear.  At 
last  the  piicst  lost  patience,  and  proceeded  to  the  school, 
where  he  administered  a  blow  to  the  unfortunate  pedagogue 
which  sent  him  reeling  on  the  floor.  The  latter  is  now 
seeking  redress  from  the  civil  authorities. 

The  committee  of  the  Boston  School  Board  have  reported 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  following  onler:  "That,  after 
every  ninth  year  of  service  in  the  schools  of  this  city,  teachers 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  leave  of  absence  of  one  year  on  half 
pay  "  Boston  is  also  thinking  of  adding  a  "free  University" 
to  Its  system  of  public  instruction,  .so  that  now,  more  than 
ever,  will  it  lie  considered  the  schoolmasters'  parndisc. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  grammar  school  in  Woodstock   has  raised  f  100  for  a 
school  library. 

Inspector  Whelpley  expects  to  do  some  of  his  work  this 
summer  on  a  cushioned  tired  safety  bicycle. 


Inspector  Carter  expects  to  visit  St   John  Co.  east  in  May 
and  the  schools  on  the  islands  of  Charlotte  County  in  June. 


At  the  invitation  of  the  inspector  the  trustees  of  St. 
Stephen  attended  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  called  by  him  to 
discuss  matters  concerning  the  general  interests  of  the 
schools.  Many  very  useful  suggestions  were  made  by  bcth 
trustees  and  teachei's  which  cannot  have  any  but  a  beneticial 
effect.  It  was  felt  by  all  that  such  combined  meetings 
should  be  held  more  frequently  in  order  that  the  trustees 
might  arrive  at  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  work  of  the 
schools  and  the  teachers  appreciate  more  clearly  the  wi.shes 
of  the  board. 


St.  Ann's  (-'ollege,  situated  at  Ste-Marie.  Digby,  has  received 
degree  conferring  powers  from  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature. 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Eudist  Fathers,  is  well  ecpiipped 
for  carrying  on  classical,  commercial  and  scientific  courses. 
Fiench  and  English  are  to  receive  e(|ual  attention. 


M.  S.  Read.  B.  A.  '91,  Principal  Wolfville  Public  S<h<>ols. 
has  been  seriously  ill  for  several  weeks.  He  is  not  as  yet  able 
to  resume  his  duties,  but  his  health  is  improving. 


At  the  recent  examinations  at  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
Miss  Katharine  Travis  (Victoria  High  School,  St.  John.  N.B.), 
first  year  student,  made  the  following  brilliant  record:  First 
rank  honors  and  prize  In  mathematics;  Isl  rank  general  stand- 
ing; prize  in  chemistry  (second  place);  prize  in  Latin  and 
Itoman  history  (tlrsl  place);  prize  in  English;  Coster  Alemorial 
prize;  prize  in  French  (second  place);  and  the  Doualda  prize 
for  physical  culture.  Major  Mcintosh  (Prince  of  Wales  Col- 
lege, P.  E  I),  took  first  nink  honors  and  prize  in  mathematics; 
1st  rank  general  atandiaji;:  Cosier  Memorial  prize. 

BOOK   REVIEWS. 

OrrLiNK.s  OF  Le.sson.s  in  Luhnv,  fur  the  use  of  teachers 
or  masters  studying  with  their  children.  By  Jane  H  Newell. 
Part  II  ,  Flower  and  Fruit.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Ginn  iV: 
Co  ,  1892.  We  welcome  the  appearance  of  this  little  work, 
with  its  logical  plan,  its  scientific  execution,  its  excellent 
illustrations  It  is  decidedly  a  book  of  the  new  botany-it 
deals  from  the  first  with  the  plant  as  a  living  being  adapted 
to  its  eivvironmcnt,  not  as  an  anatomical  subject  to  be  placed 
upon  a  table  for  dissection.  It  is  inten<led  primarily  a-s  a 
guide  to  teachers  and  others  who  must  teach  themselves, 
and  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  thisxnd.  It  traces  clearly 
the  structure  and  development  of  flower  and  fruit  as  they 
unfold  in  common  spring  and  summer  plants,  and  the  same 
illustrations  are  made  to  teach  many  interesting  and  valuable 
lessons  about  the  life  and  use  and  rca.son  for  being  of  those 
parts.  Everywhere  in  the  work  the  elTort  is  made  to  arouse 
and  stimulate'  the  observing  powers,  and  in  this  it  will  be 
successful.     Part  I.  of  the  work  was  published  a  few  years 
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SoLL  AND  Haben  (Debit  and  Credit),  a  novel  by  Gustav 
Freytag.  Edited  with  English  notes  and  condensed  from 
the  original  by  Ida  W.  Bultmann,  teacher  of  German  in  the 
Norwich  Free  Academy.  Ginn  &  Co. ,  Boston,  publishers. 
This  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  of  modern  novels,  and 
its  peculiar  interest  to  English  readers  lies  in  the  contrasted 
pictures  of  high  and  low  life  in  German  society. 

ago,  and  deals  on  similar  lines  with  buds  and  branches 
Nearly  all  of  the  plants  described  and  figured  are  natives  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  any  of  our  teachers  who  are 
com])elled  to  guide  themselves  in  their  botanical  studies 
will  find  the  book  an  invaluable  assistant.  The  synopsis 
of  the  characters  of  sixty  orders  of  flowering  plants  is  a 
most  valuable  addition,  and  is  not  in  print  elsewhere  iu  our 
language. 

Selections  from  Gocthe's  PoETtcAL  and  Pro.se  Works,  | 
with  an  introduction  containing  a  Life  of  Gtethe;  for  school 
and  home,  \>y  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt.  Cloth.  Price  |1.60. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  ,  publishers,  Boston.  This  booli  contains 
selections  from  Ga'the's  chief  works,  so  selected,  with  notes 
and  explanations,  as  to  give  quite  an  insight  into  the  works 
of  the  German  poet.  ; 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

A  Primer  op  English  Versr,  by  Hiram  Corson,  LL.  D.   j 
Boston  :  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.  I 

Introduction  to  Chemical  Science;  Laboratory  Man- 
ual OF  General  Chemistry,  by  R.  P  Williams,  M.  A., 
Instructor  in  Chemistry,  English  High  School,  Boston. 
Ginn&  Co  ,  publishers,  Boston.  I 

French  Schools  Throdoh  American  Eyes,  by  Jas.  Rus- 
sell Parsons,  Jr.     C.  W.  Bardeen,  publishers,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Current  Periodicals. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May  contains  a  valuable  article  on 
"The    Present    Requirements    for    Admission    to    Harvard 

College." The  opening  article  of  the  New  Knglund  Mngazhic 

for  May  is  a  very  seasonable  one,  and  will  recall  bright,  happy 
days  to  thousands  of  American  travellers.  It  is  "Village  Life 
in  Old  England."  The  author,  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  and  the 
artist,  Louis  A.  Holman,  spent  last  summer  in  England,  and 
the  result  is  a  very  picture.si|ue  article — in  the  real  sense  of 
that  abused  word  . .  .In  the  Popular  Science  Monthlji  for  May  is 
an  article  containing  some  considerations  as  to  Why  we  Sliould 

Teach  Geology,  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Packard The  May  Ceiihtri/ 

contains  a  portrait  and  a  sKetch  No.  1  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus by  Emilio  Castelar Readers  of   "Quentin  Durward'' 

will  find  attraction  and  interest  in  Miss  Fordbam's  article  on 
"A  Mediipval  Stronghold"  in  the  May  WideAmake,  as  it  repro- 
duces in  description  and  picture  a  famous  old  French  castle 
of  that  historic  time.  . .  .Tlie  numbers  of  The  Livini/  Age  for 
April  16th  and  23rd  contain,  among  other  excellent  articles, 
The  ]?oad  from  Mashoonalund,  and  Private  Life  in  France  in 
the  Fourteenth  Century.  Fortnightly;  Recollections  of  Tewfik 
Pacha,  and  Napoleon  the  Third  at  Sedan,  Nineteenth  Centunj; 
Society  in  Naples,  National;  The  Race  Across  the  Atlantic, 
Scottish;  Conversations  and  Correspondence  with  Thomas 
Carlyle,  Contemporary;  The  New  Star  in  the  Milky  Way, 
Saturday  lievimn;  Noteson  Bird-Music,  Chamherx' ;  The  Ancient 
Tombs  and  Burial  Mounds  of  Japan,  Nature:  witli  "How  She 
got  Out  of  It,"  "Who  Rang  the  Bell?'  "Boomellen,"  and 
poetry. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE 


ATLANTIC  PROVINCES  OF  CANADA. 

The  Sixtli  Session  of  the  School  will  be  held  in  the  City  of  St.  John,   beginning  on  MONDAY,  the  First   Day  of 
August  next,  and  closing  on  Saturday,  the  13th  of  August. 

The  opening  will  take  place  in  the  hall  of  the  Centennial  School.  The 
Ma.vor  of  the  city  will  preside,  and  the  Pre.'iident.  G.  U.  Ha.v, 
Principal  of  Victoria  High  School,  will  deliver  the  opening  address. 
Among  the  other  speakers  will  he  I.icut.  cnv.  Sir  S.  L.  Tilley,  Chief 
Sujierintendent  Dr.  Inch,  of  New  Knniswick;  Dr.  MacKay.  Superinten- 


■  Fii'ldinK.  H.  J.  Thorne,  Esq., 
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cellent.  consist - 


sled  hv  Miss 


lient  of  Education  for  N 
and  Hon.  Judge  King. 

The  staff  of  Instructors  for  the 
ing  of  the  frtllowing  : 

ASTRONOJIV-  Iriucipal  Canjeron,  Yaii 

B(  )TANY— G.  U.  Hay.  Ph.  B..  President  of  the  school 
X.  Forbes.  A.  B.,  Yarmouth  Academy. 

CHEMISTRY'-Prof.  W.  W.  Andrews,  Mount  Allison.  Saekville. 

DIDACTICS    Prof.  Frank  H.  Eaton,  Boston. 

V.U  )CUTIOX— Miss  .^I.  A.  Ale.vaiider,  St.  John  School  of  Music. 

KNCLISH  LITERATURE- Principal  A.  Cameron.  "S  annouth. 

(!EOLOGY-Prof.  A.  E.  Coldwell.  Acadia  College,  Wolfville,  and  G.  !• 
Matthew,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  S.  C,  St.  John. 

HISTOLOGY    and    MICROSCOPV-Principal     E.    J.   Lay, 
Academy. 

MINERALOGY- Prof,  Coldwell.  Acadia  College. 

MUSIC  (Tonic  Sol-fa)— Mi.ss  A.  F.  Ryan.  Halifax. 

PHYSICS-Principal  E.  MacKay.  New  (llasgow. 

PHYSIOLOGY— A.  F.  Emeiy,  51.  D.,  St.  John. 

PSYCHOLOGY-J.  B.  Hall,  Ph.  1).,  Normal  School,  Tniro. 

ZOOLOGY- Prof.  J.  Brittain,  Noirnal  Sch.iol,  Fredericton. 


iiherst 


Lectm-es  and  class-room  work  will  occiip.y  each  day  from  9  to  1,  exci.'pt 
Saturday,  the  6th  of  August,  which  is  set  apart  for  an  excursion  hy 
steamer  to  some  )ioint  on  the  SI.  .lolm  River,  and  Wednesda.r,  the  lllth 
of  August,  for  an  excursion  to  St.  Martins  or  some  other  point  of  intei-est 
on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Every  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  oul-dooi- 
work,  or  rather  out-door  pleasure,  such  as  visiting  the  Falls  and  the 
Narrows  of  the  St.  John  River,  Duck  Cove,  Lawlor's  Lake,  Parks  i  Sons' 
Cotton  Factorj-.  Clifton  on  the  Kennebecasis,  etc.,  etc.  In  fact  the  pro. 
gram  of  worK  and  recreation  is  such  thai  no  one  can  fail  to  be  benetlteil 
and  refreshed.  The  unanimous  verdict  of  those  who  attended  last  .year's 
delightful  se.ssion  at  Antigonish  is  Ihat  the  two  weeks  sjient  there  were 
the  most  pleasant  and  }>rofital)le  of  the  j'car.  Whether  \iewed  as  a 
holiday,  as  a  reunion  or  as  a  place  to  acquire  knowledge,  each  session  of 
the  school  has  been  ii  grand  success.  Don't  kail  to  bk  present.  You 
will  find  it  the  most  delightful  way  imaginable  of -fnci-easing  yoin-  store 
of  scientific  knowledge,  and  yon  will  have  the  privilege  of  free  lectures 
from  such  men  as  Dr.  51a<-Kay,  Dr.  Inch,  Princi)jal  Cameron  and 
others. 

Board  can  he  obtained  fi-i»ni  S-'J  per  week  and  upwards;  so  that  the 
whole  exi)ense.  incititiing  ti\ivel  and  class-tickets,  need  not  exceed  $15  or 
Reduced  rates  b.v  all  routes.  Intercolonial  Railway  gives  return 
'tijicate  of  purchase  from  the 


tickets  free,  but  !>e  .• 
jnlio  :f'tls  von  ttie  t 
of  the  school,  will 
t  icket.  Drop  a  p<)si 
to  be  undertaken. 
Enoch  Thompson, 


■kit.  Tlii^  ccitilicate,  countersigned  bv  the  secretary 
icc,.|iled  In  the  agent  at  St.  .lobii  for  a  return 
■.ItotlirM-rr.'lary  foi;ill  paKepi.igrammeof  Work 
further  intoriiiatioii  uriu-ti.  t  lie  kical  .secretaiy , 
.Side.  St.  .luhu,  or  to  the  general  secretary^ 


\V.       X.        IVENNEDY,    Halif«^  Ao^derx^y. 

E^  Look  out  for  the  June  Review,  whieli    wHl   give  additional   particulars  regarding  Railway  and  Steamer  tickets. 
I'xcurslon.s,  etc.,  together  with  a  list  of  private  boariling  hou.scs  in  St.  John,  at  which  visitors  may  be  accommodated. 
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G-iisrisr  &  ooD^Li'^^isr'sr 


-INVITE  ATTENTION  TO- 


AlLEN  &  GEEENOUGH'S  LATIH  SERIES. 

Grammar;  C.i'sur.  ('iiero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  iu 
iiodiiftions,  notes,  vocabularies,  maps  and  illustrations;  Collar 
it  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Practical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

"There  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  which  seems  to  me  so 
complete"  [as  the  \.  &  d.  firammar).  Professor  TjTrell,  Trinity 
C.illeKe,  Dublin.  ..,.„.  r, 

•■  This  Grammar  is /aciJey)riHrep«  among  its  nvals.  Professor  I>. 
Y  Comstock.  Phillips  .\ndover  Academy.  Mass. 

•Th.-   lit-t'innir's  Tjitin   B. K.k  amM-ars  to  me  admirably  suited  for 
liitr.Kliicini;  vouiiK  siiidtnts  ti.  that  .liffliult  language."  Oscar  Browning, 
Kin;.- s  (-Mllek^.  Cauihri.lt:.-. 
GOODWIN  &  WHITE'S  GREEK  SERIES. 

Grammar,  Lessons,  Beginner's  Creek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  &  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Bookl.  Anabasis  with 
vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  vocabulary. 

"  I  know  of  no  Greek  grammar  for  Englishsix-aking  students  that 
combines  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form.       Professor  D"Ooge, 


Arithmetics, 


'WENTWORTH'S  UATHEHATICAL  SERIES. 

"The  most  po]uilar  l>ooks  of  the  past  decade. ' 
Algebra.  Geometry,  Triironomctry.  etc. 

In  the  t_'nited  States  tlu-r.-  are  not' less  than  aXI  colleges  and  3.000 
schools  which  use  the  Algebra.  Geometry.  Trigonometry  <ir  all  of  these: 
and  the  books  may  l>e  found  in  leading  instuutions  in  Great  Britain. 
Turkey.  India.  China.  .Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islamls. 

OAGE  &  WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Klemenis  of  I'hysics  iGagei.  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gage).  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  (Williams), 
Laboratory  JIanuul  of  General  Chemistry.  (Williams). 

"  I  have  not  only  examined  but  studie<l  the  Physical  Science,  ami 
conside  r  it  superior  as  a  tejcl  book  to  any  oiher  I  have  seen."  Principal 
DeBoer.  High  Si-hool.  Montpelier.  Vt. 

"  I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  Williams'  Chemica. 
Si'ience  iu  seconilary  schools."  A.  Ogihne,  Gordon's  College,  AberdeenI 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  otir  full 
Catahigue.  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 


ersity  of  Michigan. 

The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Becinner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  i  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready;  retail 
prices,  respectively,  f  1.00  and  11.20.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  Halifax  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  stock  constantly.     _  

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 
The  Convers^£itioo  Metl^iod  in  Geniiiaii, 

fii/  morKHSl  lli  T.iilH.XK  RllHKl:  iiiid  ALKX.  MrK.l\.   Siij^ivus.t  lliili/ax  SchiwU 

Price  $1.00.    Send  for  further  particulars  to  T.  C.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
PHYSICAL  DRILL,  FOR  USE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Ill  four  parts      With  Illustrations  systeiimii/.ed  ami  urransed  in  eight  >;rades  to  suit  all  classes,    by  SEUGT.-MA.IOU    D 
BAILEY,   Military  Gymna-stic  Instructor,  with  a  preface  by  ALEX.  .McKAY,  Supervisor  of  Halifax  S<-hool.s. 

miCE    50    CEIST'TS. 

rir  .Ii>hn  Stewart  of  Pictou.  who  has  a  thorough  seientiHr  knowledge  of  thebeneBlsof  physical  development ,  and  who  has  done  so  much  to 
encourage  manly  sports  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  writes  about  S«'rgt.  5lnjor  Uiillevs  b->ok  as  follows:- "As  to  the  general  olan  of  the  book,  au.l 
lb.-  way  this  has  lie<'n  larrieil  ciil.  I  am  very  much  pleased.  I  have  lompiin'd  the  b<H)k  with  mher  manuals  of  physical  drill,  and  in  my  jiir1giii.-iu 
II  is  sii|»-ri..r  in  siiiijili.-ily  .'f  direclL.ns  an. I  in  vari.-ty  ..f  .•x.-r.-is.v.     I  am  -la. I  t..  s.-c  th.-  .lutnb  b.ll  nm.l.-  so  innrb  of   ' 

^^^^"^?0R  WINSOR  &  NEWTON'S  ARTISTS'   MATERIALS. 

Tlie  trade  and  sili.jols  supplied  at  Lowest  Wholesale  Prices. 

M\Tni:M\TICAL  INSTKUMEXTS.  EXGIXEEUS  and  DKAUGHTMEXS'  SIPPLIES  OF  EVERY  KIND. 
MAPS,  GLOBES,  CHARTS.  SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  TEXT  BOOKS  and  REQUISITES. 
t*~.\  largjgtockof  almvekeptin  stock.    Correspondence  for  fnrtlier  infoniiatic.n  or  f..r  pri.es  and  disc. .unU  solicited. 


T.     C.      JLLLElSr    &    CO., 


Publishers,  H.Kiks.-ll.Ts 


iifai-tiiring  Stati.j 


nil.-  Slieet.    HAI.IFA.V    N. 


T.  O'BRIEN  &  CO., 
BOOKSELLERS,  STATIONERS 

NEWSDEALERS, 
82  GERMAIN  STREET,  ST.  JOHN,  N,  B. 

niir  N.-«  Sl..r.-  i~  mn.li  liiii;.-!  Ibaii  llie  ..li.- 
occiipie*!  t)V  us  for  S'.  many  years  on  King 
Street,  and  Isopposlle  the  office  of  the  St.  .lohn 
School  Tnisteea. 

^4  Wool)  - 
MElALpNCRAVINO 

MAGIC  LANTERN    FOR   SALE 


ilneof  Mc-.\lllsl 
U-  a.ljilsl>..l  to  si 


b-nse*.    (*an 


!>■  a.ljllsb.<l  to  sbovt  Hpi.'llin'  floni  :<to!IOfe<>l 
Ml  tliarttpt.'r  Siipiillcf  with  linproviMl  argand 
l.iineT  for  oil  Als..iil<.iit  lUly  tine  viewH  for 
illuitrnling  Iclunson  A"lr..noiii\ .  including  a 
s..i..ri»iiia^:nill..nl  ■'rn.k»..rk  \iewswhlch 
abilie  i-OHl  ^Ul.  .Mh..  n  niiiiil»-r  of  iiilsc-ellane- 
.MiHtiews.  largi-  Horei'n  anil  evcrvthing  eom- 
i.li-te.  Will  la- Hold  low.  Addn.!v<rorpnrtlci|. 
WiM,    Mr.  S.,  H.1X  .•■«!,  Yarnioutb,  N.  S. 


Waterproof 
Clothing 


ESTEY  &  CO.. 

Prince  Willlaiii  street.  .     .si  .lohn,  N.  B. 

ro   STUDENTS. 


Dictionary,  (DuncliHun). 
Anatoinv,  iGrayi 
Human  Phy.siology,  (Flinii. 
Materia  Mcdica,  iHnrlholow) 
Chemistry,  iFuwnes) 

I  A  merlran  Cvcloped la" 

erv.iliuiii-.  neariv 
as  goo.1  as  Dew.     A  librao' fn   llself.     Will    bi' 


ollarsijei 
sold  on  eaay  teniiK. 

CorresiMiiid  with 
SURPLUS,  P  O.  BOX  11, 

Hampton,  K.  C. 


"  The  Klip  has  the  Grip." 

II  l.iii.ls  Magay.iii.'s 
.V  rnliipblets.  News. 
paiie(*s.  Bills  A  I.<el 
t.TK  I'm  .111  or  ,i(T  in 
asecnd  Wllh|>air 
of  ..)»-niiig  Keys  $1 
iMT.!../...  $.'>  iier  lUl. 
K.)iirsi/..-s.  fovemlo 
i.nler.  F.irsaleby all 
slat  loners.  .\ gents 
wanted. 

H.  H.  BALLuVED.    -    -    ■    -    nttafleld.  Mans. 
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ir^    TWK. - 

Only  Educational  Paperpublish- 
ed  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces. 

Subscription  $1.00  for  12  Numbers 
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IF    YOU    WANT    TO    SAVE    MONEY 

WRITE    FOR    SAMPLES    AND     PRICES 

OK 

ENVELOPES,  NOTE   PAPER   AND   FOOLSCAP, 

ALFRED  MORRISEY      - 


104    KING  STREET. 


15  f> 

Always  to  the  front  in  the  latest  styles 

OF 

Jewelry,  Watches,  Clocks  &  Platedware, 

^A.  &  J.  HAY,  ST.  JOHN,  N,  B. 

FRANCIS  &  VAUGHAN, 


siMSER  sflPEJPY  BiEYdiiEs,  ;  Boot  &  Shoe  Mannfacturcrs, 


AVith  Cusliions 


All  I 


TRICYCLES,  CYCLE  SUNDRIES. 

Send  for  Catalogue, 
C.  E.  BURNHAM  &  SON,       SOLE  AGENTS, 

ST.    JOHN,    N.    B. 


ONTARIO 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


The  KIndersnrten  Nasiizlnr  gives  to 
primary  teachers  practical  helps:  "Typical  Pri- 
mary Ijcssons,  "  Sarah E.  Griswold,  Cook  Co., 
Nonnal:  "ColorandForm"  Josephine  C.Jxwke; 
"  Science  LessoiLs."  Edw.  G.  Howe:  and  other 
articles  by  best  writers,  adapting  kindergarten 
methods  to  primary  work.  One  year,  51. .50; 
-3  months'  trial.  30  cents. 
Kindergarten  Pub.  Co.  27TMadison  St. .Chicago. 


UnMC  STUDY.  LATIN  and  GREEKj 
nUmC  atsight.usethc  "I  XTI^KLIKK^K  T 

«'l.  »!».SIt'.S."  Sample  pages  anil  Catalogue  of 
School  Books,  free.  C.  IieSILVER  &  SONS, 
Pubs.,  Phila..  Pa.  Address  all  ..rders.  wholesale 
or  retail,  to  The  BAKER  &  TAYLOK  Co., 
740  Broadway.  X  Y. 


I^oyel   Motel, 

T.  F.  RAYMOND, 

PROPRIETOR. 

KING  STREET,   -    -    -   ST.  JOHN,  N,  B, 


BELLEVILLE.    IIXT. 

Twenty-Third  Year. 


Business  College  in  America. 


TFATHFRQ  "'''"  *'''  graduates  of 
1  LrVVwill  L-1  VO  the  College  are  con 
stantly  in  demand  in  Canadian  and  American 
Colleges:  and  in  offices  tbej'  soon  become 
the  managers. 

For  circulars,  addi'ess 

ROBINSON  &  JOHNSON, 

Belleville,  Out 

All  the  Maritime  Prov.nces  are  constantly 
represent*?)!  in  the  attendance. 

$65  to  $250  A  M  ONTH, 

Can  l>e  made  working  for 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  lUnstrated 

Only  authfutir  ami  <'fHi.-ial  oi"gan  of  the 
great  fair.  Can  work  at  home  oi-  travel. 
Eni-loye  stamp  for  sample  l_■op^■  and  fidl  par- 
ticulars. 

JAMESB.  CAMPBELL,  Editor, 

218  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


19  King  Street.  North  Side, 

Saint  John,  N.  W. 
Fine  Boots  &  Shoes  a  Specialty. 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 

RE-AGENTS 

Supplied   to  Teachei-s  and  Schools  on  favor- 
.■d)le  lerins.  I.v 

BROWN  &  WEBB, 

Physical  and  other  Apparatus  m  ported  to  Order. 

pLAGS  FOR 

^     School  Buildings. 

Dominion,  British  and  Saint  George 
Ensigns 


UNION  and  FORT  JACKS. 

Flags  ffiili  Sppciiil  M\p\i  Made  to  Order 

-A..    "W.    -A.X3.A.3VES, 

North  Market  Wharf,     -     St.  John,  N,  B 


er>',  and  School  Requisites  at 
Low  Prices.  Best  Discounts  on  all 'goods  to 
teachers  Faucy  Goods.  Toys.  Dolls  in  great 
variety.  Koom  Pai>er  f rom  5r.  a  roll  up.  Gem 
Bank,  the  great  money  saver.  Bibles.  Prayer 
Books  and  Religious  Books.  All  gootlsat  low- 
est possilJe  prices.  Call  or  send  to  WATSON 
&  CO.,  corner  Charlotte  and  Union  Streets 
St.  John.  N.  B. 


imicGI-iXjXj  ui<r:r^:H]:R&XT-^sr, 


The   CalcDtlar   for   the   Session   of   l.Syi-2   contains   information   respecting  conditiuns  of  Entrance,  Course  of.St  ml  y 
Degrees,  etc.,  in  the  several  Faculties  and  Departments  of  the  University,  as  follows: — 
FACULTY  OF  ARTS— (Opening  September  14th.  1891.) 
DONALDA  SPECIAL  COURSE  FOR  WOMEX-lScptember  14th.) 

FACULTY    OF    APPLIED    SCIENCE  — Civil    Engineering,     Mechanical    Engineering, 
Mining  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering  and  Practical  Chemistry — (September  l.j). 
FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE— (October  1st). 
FACULTY  OF  LAW— (September  7th). 
FACULTY    OF    COMPARATIVE    MEDICINE    AND    VETERINARY    SCIENCE - 

(October  1st). 
McGILL  NORMAL  SCHOOL— (September  1st). 

COPIES  OF  THE  CALENDAR  MAY  BE  OBTALVED  OX  AFPLICATfOX  'Id  THE  UXDERSKIXEP. 


(Address  McGiU  College.) 


J.  W.  BRAKENRIDGE,  B.C.L.,  Act'fij  Secretary. 
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Carpet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department. 

We  call  the  alteution  of  all  to  our  very  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  alwve  Goods  at 
ALL    SEASONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

Our  large  warcroouis  andtheexceptioual  facilities  we  have;  for  l)uyini;  aiul  selling  iiiiiiiensi- iiimutities,  emiljle  lis  always  lo  ofler 

_A.   '^eio-y   Xjan?ge    SeleotiionzL 

ill  any  of  the  following  lines: 

Brussels,  Wool,  Tapestry  and  Hemp  Carpets.  Stair  Carpets  and  Stair  Linens.  Linen  Squares,  Wool  Square.*.  Kensington 
Squares,  Stair  Oil  Cloths,  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  Linoleums,  Slair  Hods.  Cornice  Poles,  Curtain  Fasteners  of  all  kinds.  Curtains 
in  Laoc.  Wool,  Rep.  Silk.  Furniture  Coverings  in  Cretonne,  Plush,  Damask.  Rep,  Silk.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  Comfort- 
ables, Eider  Down  Quilts.  Table  Covers,  Piano  Covers.  Table  Napery,  Napkins,  DOyleys.  Tray  Cloths,  Table  Covers, 
Towels,  &c.,  &c.— everything,  in  fact,  comprised  in  the  words  General  House  Furnishings  as  applied  to  Dry  Goods. 

MANCHESTER,   ROBERTSON   &   ALLISON. 


27  &.  29  KING  STREET, 


SAINT  JOHN,   N.  B. 


its  liistnrj- and Keojrraphy,  the  olderthe 
Ijftter;  orold  pictures  show  in):;  aii.v  place  in  N. 
B.  any  person  having  such,  anci  willinp  to  dis- 
ixtseof  them,  will  hear  of  sitmetning  to  liis  adv- 
antage by  sending  a  description  of  tliein  to 
W.  v.  G.,  care  Educational  Review,  St.  John, 
N.  B. 


JAMES  S.  MAY. 


W.  ROBERT  MAY 


JAMES  S.  MAY  &  SON, 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

58  Piiiiee  Win.  St. 

/■.  (I.  BOX  X0.1. 
ST.  JOHN,      -      -     -     N.  B. 
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Masury's  Artist's  Tubes, 

Imv.-  Ufi\    |.rov.-<I    to    l»-    ..r    E.Xt'ELLKNT 
gtAT.ITV.     Tli.-v    inav    l»     punhase.!    at 

EDWARD  A,  EVERETT'S, 

90  KING  STREET,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

in  coDiimrihK  (he  s'u*-  uf  the  tu)>es  with 
other  f^ytm  makes  they  will  Im*  found  to  l>e  the 
cheapest  reliahle  (Ml  rolours  in  the  market. 


Scientific  American 
Ayency  for 


CAVEATS, 
TPAOE  MARKS, 
ESICN  PATENTS 
:OPYRICHTS,  etc. 

For  fnfornnttion  and  free  Ilatulbook  write  in 

MINN  A  OO.J  MA  Hko.m.waY.  New  Youk. 
OliteM  hitreAu  for  »f<-unne  |uitenf9  In  America. 
Kverv  patent  takPii  out  bv  ii><  {•>  hntiiirht  lK'f<iro 

the  public  by  u  notice  ^-ivrh  f  rci*  ol  (.harKC  in  (lio 

Ijirtosl  Ht*ru)iitlnti  of  any  »i^«*ntlflr  nA|>or  in  thn 
icorlil.  S|iU'nillillT  lllunlrnleil.  N„  IntPllH.-xnt 
inan   nhnuld    be  williout   It.     Wcoklr.  SS.OO   & 

\e«r;  HM  bIi  rooiitUn.    Addms  MtJNN  4  CO, 
VsLisIUIUi,  3Sl  Brocdiray,  New  York. 


EDUCATlOiS'Al.   l.XtSTlTUTlONS   AT  WOLFVILLE,   K  S. 


Acadia   College. 

UEV.  A.  W.  SAWYEK.  D.D..   I-hkhidknt. 

.\  four  years'  courw*,  leadiiif;  to  tlie  H.  A. 
ilfjcrw.  Optioiw  are  perniitt^fl  iM'twwn  tiroek 
nnrl  Frt'iK'h  ami  (fOrinnn:also  l>etWHfn  tlie 
liiKli*'r  inatliHiiinticfi  nrut  laborator)'  work  in 
practical  clt,:mlHtr}*.  First -ulaKs  accointiKKla- 
tioHH  for  Itoardinx-  A  KynitiaNltiiii  for  tlie 
Mtudentii.      CharKivt  of  all   kinilH   iiio<Ii-r4te. 

Next  Term  opens  September  25. 

\pply  tu   Ue  lYesideui. 


Horton  Collegiate  Academy. 

1.  H.  DAKhiS.  MA..   I'HlNCil'Ai. 

Ill  thlH  m;hool  then*  are  two  courHen  —  the 
MalriculntioM.  to  pn*|>ArestuiU'nt.<«  for  college; 
alid  the  fienenil.  to  prepan*  yotinc  int'll  for 
llu-  Clii.s'i  H  Kxniiiiiiatioim  niiil  for  IiiihIiiphs 
life.  Thi-  n.w  thinnliiiK-lioiise  aceoinin.«lat.-?i 
alx'llt  nriy  Ixianlers.  who  will  he  umlerlhe 
iiniiiffliate  rare  of  the  lYiiiriiml.  N»s>'rtsarv 
••X|H'ii».'S  for  th.>y,-ar.  ahoul  Sl.li). 

Next  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term  January  7,   1891. 

Apply  to  the  rrincipal. 


Acadia  Seminary. 

.MISS  M.  E.  ORAVE.S.  I'lii.vcirAi. 

This  Seminary  aim.'i  {•<  pmvid,'.  at  a  nioder- 
atiiexperwe.  excellent  advamaj^*s  f,tr  yoiiiif; 
laiiies.  There  an*  liire**  i-oiiraei*  of  Htiid.v — 
tli.Cla«iical:  the  l.it.iary .  aii<I  the  Musical 
Tie  .-..iirse  in  iiiufi.'.  Instniimnlal  or  Vocal. 
i'<lhorouirh  In  Drawing  and  I'aintinir.  atten 
tion  i.-  (fiven  Ui  Ih,-  study  .jf  iiiiNlels.  canlji  and 
Mlill  life.  Iimini'tion  in  Kl<>cuti,,n  and  Uyni- 
nasties.    C"har>f».H  luodi-mte. 

Next  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term,  January  7, 1891. 

Apply  to  the  Principal. 


THE   EDUtATIONAL    REVIEW    SUPPLEMENT    JUNE,  is<)>. 

GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  COMPANY  OF  CANADA 


R.    F.    ARMSTRONG, 

AGENT    FOR    THE    MARITIME    PROVINCES. 


134     MOLLIS     SXl^EEX. 


Halifax,   N.    S.,    June   3rd,    1892. 


Tu  Ihe  Tmchers  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  : 

The  Teachers'  Convention  of  the  Dominion  meets 
iu  Montreal  on  the  otli  of  July  and  adjourns  on  the 
8th,  and  the  National  Educational  Association  meets 
at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  on  the  12th.  If  these  gatherings 
had  for  their  object  only  the  business  of  your  profes- 
sion, then  it  would  bo  wise  for  you  to  look  upon  them 
as  business  matters  solely,  and  to  go  and  return  by 
direct  routes;  but  to  many  of  you  it  is  the  only  inter- 
mittent break  in  a  life  of  wearing  toil,  and  therefore 
it  is  the  part  "of  wisdom  to  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunity  presented,  and  by  change  of  air  and 
cliange  of  scene  recruit  the  wasted  tissues  of  brain 
and  body.  All  work  and  no  play  makes  of  Jack  but 
a  dull  boy,  and  the  same  rule  applies  equally  to 
teachers.  Travel  is  the  royal  road  to  learning,  and 
for  the  nonce  casting  aside  books,  slates,  outline 
maps,  histories  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  "shop." 
come  with  us  and  find  "books  in  running  brooks, 
sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  everything. " 

For  your  special  enjoyment  we  have  arranged  a 
series  of  circular  tours  in  connection  with  the  meet- 
ings at  Montreal  and  Saratoga,  and  put  tiie  prices  at 
such  low  figures  that  all  can  take  a  holiday  trip  with- 
out fear  of  impending  bankruptcy.  At  these  rates  it 
will  be  about  as  cheap  to  travel  as  to  stay  at  home. 

We  will  start  from  a  central  point— Moncton — and 
if  sutKcient  numbers  offer,  will  have  a  special  train, 
composed  of  elegant  Pullman  sleepers,  to  run  on  a 
special  time  schedule  over  the  lines  of  the  Intercolonial 
and  Grand  Trunk  Railways.  This  will  give  us  the 
magnificent  scenery  along  the  line  of  the  Intercolonial 
—the  Bale  de  Chaleur,  Metapedia  Valley,  Lower  St. 
Lawrence,  etc.,  and  a  stop  at  Quebec  long  enough  to 
look  upon 

"  Battlemuut,  tuwer  and  portal. 
Paving  the  path  of  years. 
Grey  with  a  greyness  immortal, 
Stained  with  immortal  tears," 

and  to  I  njoy  all  the  sights  of  this  utiique  city.  This 
is  historic  ground  we  tread,  and  if  so  disposed  we  can 
in  imagination  re-people  the  shores  of  Orleans  with 
the  gathering  hosts  of  Wolfe,  and  line  the  ramparts 
of  Quebec  with  the  defiant  followers  of  .Montcalm,  or 
from  the  safe  distance  of  140  years  witness  the  death- 
grapple  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  However  we  are 
on  a  peaceful  mission  bent,  and  it  will  1  e  better  to 
interview  mine  hosts  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Florence, 
ai]d  afterwards  take  in  the  beauties  of  Quebec  and  its 


environs.  Wk  heg  to  renvdrk,  en  passant,  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  you  to  take  a  course  of  "Ollen- 
dorf "  preparatory  to  intercourse  with  our  French 
fellow-citizens— they  are  -'dual  Ianguagod,"and  what 
they  may  not  understand  of  our  Maritime  Province 
dialects  they  are  sure  to  make  up  in  courtesy.  Speed 
along  then  to  Montreal  and  enter  the  metropolis 
through  the  "  Victoria  Tubular  Bridge,"  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  structures,  and  well  worth  a  close 
inspection.  We  deposit  you  in  the  magnificent 
Bonaventure  station,  and  thus  complete,  pleasantly, 
we  hope,  the  first  stage  of  our  summer  outing.  There 
is  too  much  to  be  seen  in  Montreal,  and  too  many 
delightful,  short  excursions  to  be  made  from  there, 
for  lis  to  do  more  than  hint  at  them. 

From  Montreal  we  offer  you  the  choice  of  two 
grand  tours  to  Saratoga,  and  as  the  one  is  as  delight- 
ful as  the  other,  it  is  embarrassing  to  indicate  a 
choice.  You  can  get  on  a  superbly  equipped  train  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  be  whirled  through  the 
best  agricultural  portion  of  the  Dominion.  Passing 
through  thriving  and  populous  cities  and  manufac- 
turing towns  you  will  appreciate  the  wealth  and 
resources  of  your  country  and  be  proud  of  your 
heritage.  Toronto  you  will  find  a  splendid  city — 
justly  claiming  the  title  of  La  belle  Reine,  and  if  time 
permitted  it  would  well  repay  you  to  rest  here.  A 
refreshing  sail  on  the  lake  brings  us  to  Port  Dalhousie, 
from  which  point  a  Grand  Trunk  train  takes  you  to 
Suspension  Bridge  and  Niagara  Falls—"  so  beautiful, 
so  glorious  and  so  powerful  !" 

We  leave  Niagara  to  "its  astounding  solitude." 
and  travelling  by  a  New  York  Central  train  through 
the  fertile  plains  of  Western  New  York  reach  our 
objective  point— Saratoga— in  time  for  our  Conven- 
tion duties  and  also  to  begin  "a  course  oj  the  waters." 
Or,  we  set  out  from  Bonaventure  station  on  a  special 
for  Plattsburg,  where  we  find  awaiting  us  one  of  the 
splendid  steamers  of  the  Champlain  Transportation 
Company,  and  soon  are  enjoying  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  the  world;  and  having  "  done  Champlain," 
in  about  six  hours,  we  take  the  cars  at  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga  —  fighting  ground  all  around  here  and  a 
manufacturing  centre  of  history— and  again  "'  take 
shipping  "  at  luvldwin,  on  Lake  George.  The  Guide 
book  says:  "The  praises  of  Lake  George  have  been 
sung  for  the  past  fifty  years  by  poets,  historians, 
writers  of  travels  and  countless  lovers  of  the  beautiful 
iu  nature,  and  from  as  numy  standpoints  as  the  varioug 
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pens  would  indicate.  So  niucli  description  has  been 
written  that  an  attempt  at  anything  of  the  kind  in  a 
work  like  tliis  would  be  unwelcome."  We  are  inclined 
to  a  similar  belief  in  our  own  case,  and  as  we  cannot 
class  ourselves  among  the  "poets,"  "  historians,"  or 
"writers  of  travels,"  and  write  but  an  indifferent 
hand  —  ivith  a  stub  "  J,''  we  shall  not  run  the  risk  of 
being  "  nHivelcome."—'eriainly  not  to  those  whom  we 
are  so  desirous  of  pleasing.  We  are  due  at  Saratoga, 
and  as  many  of  us  are  eager  to  get  our  "  Congress" 
and  "Hathorne"  without  having  to  pay  for  it,  we 
had  better  "  get  there,"  which  is  easily  done  through 
the  courtesies  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  officials. 
This  completes  the  second  stage. 

From  Saratoga  our  next  objective  is  the  '"  Hub." 
All  roads  lead  to  Rome,  and  likewise  to  ''  modern 
Athens,"  but  as  we  can  only  travel  one,  here  again  we 
call  upon  you  to  express  a  choice.  We  being  in  the 
same  dilemma  we  were  in  at  Montreal,  can  only  indi- 
cate the  loutes  and  leave  to  you  the  selection.  You 
can  go  direct  by  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  and  through 
that  stupendous  hole  in  the  ground  —  the  Iloosac 
'funnel;  or  you  can  go  uiu  .Mbany  and  the  lio.ston  and 
Albany  Riiilroad.  We  call  this  the  direct  route  in 
(•ontradistinctiou  to  another  little  trip  we  have  pre- 
pared for  your  acceptance.  This  is  by  rail  to  Albany, 
thence  by  Day  Line  Steamer  down  the  beautiful  and 
majestic  Hudson  to  New  York,  and  from  there  by 
magnificent  steamers  of  the  Old   Colony  Steamboat 


Co.  (Fall  River  Line)  we  easUy  find  our  way  to  Boston. 
Here  every  Lower  Provincial  is  at  home,  and  here, 
likewise,  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  third  stage  of  our 
tour  of  observation  and  pleasure. 

Having  given  you  a  taste  of  rail,  lake  and  river, 
with  scenery  unsurpassingly  grand  and  beautiful, 
there  remains  but  two  kinds  of  locomotion  —  ocean 
and  canal  boat.  Here  we  will  take  upon  ourselves 
the  responsibility  of  choosing  for  you,  and  have  already 
ordered  steam  up  on  one  of  the  splendidly  equipped 
boats  of  the  International  Steamship  Company. 
From  Boston  to  St.  .John  is  a  well-worn  road,  but  the 
ever-changing  scenery  along  the  rock-bound  coasts  of 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick  never  permits  our  interest 
to  flag,  and  so  we  reach  St.  John  on  the  final  stage 
of  what  has  been  truly  "  a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow 
of  soul."  The  breath  of  old  ocean  has  invigorated  us; 
our  blood  courses  healthfully  throughout  our  bodies, 
and  we  don't  have  those  "tired-out,"  "  washed-out," 
"good-for-nothing  feelings"  which  oppressed  us 
before  we  started  on  our  jaunt.  The  "blue-devils" 
have  been  routed,  and  as  we  consign  to  the  deep  a 
little  piece  of  paper  with  liieroglyphics — "R  pil.  parv. 
hep.  Castor— 4  at  bud  time,"  we  thank  God  that  there 
are  other  and  better  ways  of  restoring  "  brain  ami 
brawn  '  than  by  consulting  the  local  M.  D. 

The  above— outlined  currcnte  calamo — is  the  pre- 
scription we  present  to  guarantee  mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano,  to  be  taken  as  herein  directed. 


THE    FOLLOWING    ARE    THE    RATES    FOR    THESE    TOURS. 
To  Montreal  and  Return   (by   tho  Quebec  Route)  ONE    SINGLE    J'IRST    CLASS    FARE. 

Circular    Combinaxion    Xours. 

moncton  to  moncton. 


No.  1.-''"  Montreal  l)y  niim^iiehcc  imilf.,  iluiur  l<i 
.SariUogii  l)y  wiiv  i>f  Lukes  Cliamplnin  ami  (icoigc, 
to  Boston  by  rail,  and  lliencc  by  sltamcr  to  St, 
.lolin,  and  rail  to  .Monclon,  #18.77. 

No.  2.— To  Saratoga  as  in  No.  1.  to  New  York  by  lliiilson 
River  Day  Line,  to  Boston  by  Fall  River  Line, 
and  ibence,  an  in  No.  1,  to  destination,  #21.1)2. 


No.  3.—  '""  .Monlr('al  as  Id  No.  1.  to  Toronto  by  Grand 
Trunk,  thence  by  steamer  and  rail  or  via  Hamilton 
to  Niagara  Falls;  to  Saratoga  by  rail,  and  tbcnee, 
as  lu  No.  1,  to  starting  point,  |;29.;t2. 

No.  4-.  To  Saratoga  as  in  No.  3,  and  Ihcnce  to  Jloncton, 
as  in  No  2,  $32.47. 


To    nmko    Rates    from    any    Intercolonial    Railway   Point   add    distance    to    Moncton,    multiplied    by 
Tv70  Cents  per  mile  to  Above  Moncton  Rates. 

As  preparations   havo  to  bo   made  for  your   comtort  on   this  trip,  you   are  requested  to   communicate 
early  with  some  one  of  the  foUowring  Grand  Trunk  Agents : 

C.  E.  L.  JARVIS.            St.  John,  N.  B.                   F.  I.  MORRISON,        -       .       -       .  Freoericton,  N.  B. 

J.  T.  WHITLOCK,                  -       -      -    St.  Stephen,  N.  B.                  W.  B.  MORRIS, St.  Andrews.  N.  B. 

JNO.  GRAHAM. WOODSTOCK,  N.  B.                   McKEEN,  MOORE  &  CO.,       -       -  North  Sydney,  C.  B. 

GEO.  W.  COOKE,      -              -       -      -         Amherst,  N.  S.                  D.  GORDON,      -            .      -      .  Summerside,  P.  E.  I. 
W.  W.  CLARKE.     -       -              -    Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 
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R.    F.    ARMSTRONG,    General  Agent  for    the    Maritime    Provinces, 
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SPECIAL  INVITATION. 

We  invite  the  Lady  Teachers  who  will  visit  our 
City  the  latter  part  of  this  month  to  call  and  look 
at  what  we  are  showing  in  the  way  of  New  Sum- 
mer Wool  Dress  Goods,  Dress  Silks,  Dress  Sa- 
teens, Camhrics,  Prints,  Lawns,  etc.  We  have 
a  large  variety  of  Styles  at  very  Low  Prices. 
Keineinber  our  Address. 

D.^NlEl.  it  Robertson, 

Loudon  House  Retail, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 
Cor.  Charlotte  and  Union  Sts. 


To  Every  Teacher 

Who  will.  lUiring  tliis  nuuillioiily.  send  iisthe  names  and  post 
office  addresses  of  20  families  (likely  to  appreciate  a  sample  copy 
of  Progress  and  to  subscribe  for  the  same)  and  $1.35  in  cash,  we 
will  send  Progress  for  six  months  and  the  10  following  books, 


EAST  LYNNE, 
By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

JANE  EYIIE, 
By  Charlotte  Bronte. 

VANITY  FAIR, 

By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

ADAM  BEDE, 

By  George  Eliot 

THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE, 

By  Wilkie  Collins. 


LADY  AUDLEYS  SECRET, 

By  MissM.  E.Braddon. 
JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN 

By  Miss  Mulock, 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII 

By  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton.        ' 

THE  THREE  GUARDSMEN 

By  Alexander  Dumas. 

PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE 

By  Charles  Seade. 


NAMES  AND  CASH 


are  what  we  want,  one  is  as  important  as  the  other.  This  is  the 
greatest  offer  we  have  ever  made.  The  books  are  handsomely 
hound  in  paper  and  you  cannot  get  them  from  any  book  store 
for  less  than  2.')  or  30  cents  each.  We  make  the  offer  in  order  to 
get  the  names  of  people  who  would  probably  like  to  take  Progress. 
We  place  faith  in  your  judgment  and  rely  upon  you  to  choose 
the  names  with  care,  avoiding  all  those  who  get  the  paper  now. 
We  are  also  anxious  to  test  the  value  of  an  advertisement  in  this 
joiu-naL 

EDWARD  S.   CARTER,    Publisher. 

N.  B.   If  you  want  the  book  sent  by  mail  send  14  cents  in  stamps  or 

make  your  post  office  order  $l.'.<ft.    By  the  way,  we  still  have  that  great 

bargain,  Allen's  reprint  of  Webstei  s  Dictionary,  for  gl  .95,  or  rather  with 

Frooress  for  one  year  for  83.95,— the  paper  must  go  with  the  book. 
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This  number  begins  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Review.  Owing  to  the  efforts  of  its  friends  it  has 
steadily  increased  the  past  year  in  influence  and 
circulation,  and  the  support  extended  has  been  a 
source  of  the  greatest  encouragement  to  the  editors. 

It  was  predicted  that  the  Review  would  last  a  year 

perhaps  two.  It  has  lasted  five  years.  The  number 
of  its  readers,  increasing  every  mouth,  is  a  proof  that 
it  is  now  regarded  as  a  necessity.  Its  friends  have 
stood  by  it  and  have  unselfishly  helped  to  carry 
out  the  one  aim  it  has  in  view — the  moral,  intellec- 
tual and  social  advance  of  the  teacher  and  the  school. 

The  Summer  School  of  Science  meets  this  year  in 
St.  John.  The  time  of  meeting  was  postponed  to 
give  teachers  a  chance  to  attend  the  Dominion  Edu- 
cational Association  in  Montreal  in  July.  It  is 
confidently  expected  that  the  gathering  will  be  far 
larger  thaa  of  any  previous  year.     August  weather  in 
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St.  John  is  usually  delightful,  and  its  bracing  atmos- 
phere, the  scenery  about  the  city,  the  numerous 
excursions  arranged  for,  the  excellent  and  varied 
course  of  study,  will  tempt,  it  is  hoped,  several 
hundred  teachers  and  students  to  spend  a  fortnight 
in  St.  John. 
.  The  session  will  begin  on  Monday  evening,  August 
Ist,  with  a  public  meeting,  presided  over  by  the 
Mayor,  and  addressed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  prominent  citizens.  It  will  end  on  Friday  even- 
ing, August  12th,  with  a  conversazione,  when  the 
New  Brunswick  Natural  History  Society  will  enter- 
tain the  visitors  socially  and  scientifically.  During 
the  fortnight,  in  addition  to  minor  excursions,  there 
will  be  two  great  field  days— one,  to  view  the  niagni. 
iicent  scenery  of  the  St.  John  river  and  study  its 
various  natural  features;  the  other,  to  visit  some 
point  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  probably  St.  Martins. 
The  City  Council  of  St.  John  has  voted  a  sufiBcient 
sum  to  defray  the  expenses  of  one  of  these  field  days, 
and  the  other  may,  and  it  is  hoped  will,  be  provided 
for,  so  that  it  will  entail  no  expense  on  the  students 
of  the  school. 

Read  the  advertisement  in  another  column  and 
make  afrangeraents  to  attend  the  Summer  School. 

Educational  Conventions  for  this  summer:  The 
New  Brunswick  Educational  Institute  at  St.  John, 
June  28th-.30th;  the  Educational  Association  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  at  Montreal,  July  ,5th-8th;  The 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Narraganset, 
R.  I.,  July  .5th-8th;  The  National  Educational 
Association  at  Saratoga,  July  l^th-loth;  The  Summer 
School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces  of  Can- 
ada, August  l8t-i:5th. 

Severai,  articles  crowded  out  of  this  number  will 
appear  in  July. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  an  exhibit  of 
school  work  at  Montreal  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Educational  Association.  We  hope  the 
Atlantic  Provinces  will  be  well  represented. 


Christiana,  Norway,  Mr.  W.  C.  Brogger;  and  the 
fourth  is  at  Stockholm,  Mr.  G.  Ilolen.  At  least  two 
of  these  four  gentlemen  ought  to  be  secured  by  the 
Geological  Survey,  giving  them  handsome  salaries 
and  proper  situations  on  the  survey." 

Maxy  teachers  and  students  have  during  receut 
seasons  found  the  St.  John  Business  College  an  excel- 
lent place  for  spending  their  summer  vacation.  The 
daily  sessions  are  short,  the  course  of  study  is  inter- 
esting and  of  that  practical  character  that  gives 
assurance  of  immediate  results.  Then  St.  .John  sum- 
mer weather  is  so  delightfully  cool  that  study  is  just 
as  pleasant  and  profitable  as  at  any  other  season. 
The  addition  of  so  capable  an  instructor  as  Mr.  Pringle 
to  the  teaching  staff  will  make  this  summer's  vacation 
course  more  attractive  than  ever  before. 


In  a  pamphlet  recently  issued  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
containing  comments  on  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  the  author,  Jules  Marcou,  makes  the  follow- 
ing allusions  to  a  geologist  of  New  Brunswick,  the 
value  of  whose  work  has  become  so  well  known  abroad 
thathe  is  justly  enrolled  among  the  "world's  geologists." 
"There  are  now  four  foreign  geologists  jmrtioularly 
well  trained  and  entirely  qualified  to  make  a  good 
survey  of  our  oldest  pahi'ozoic  rocks.  One  resides  at 
St.  John,  N.  H.,  Mr.  (J.  V.  Matthew;  the  second  is  at 
Lille,  in  France,  Mr.  Chas.  Barrois;  the  third  is  at 


"  The  Beauty  of  Our  Trees  in  Spring"  is  the  title 
of  the  leading  article  in  Garden  and  Forest  for  June 
8th.  It  shows  truly  that  the  lover  of  nature  can  find 
even  more  to  admire  in  the  varied  tints  of  the  trees 
as  they  open  out  in  spring,  than  in  the  gorgeous 
colors  of  autumn. 


The  public  closing  exercises  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Normal  School  took  place  at  Fredericton  on  Friday, 
June  10.  About  Sol)  students  were  in  attendance. 
Classes  were  examined  in  the  morning  by  Principal 
Mullin,  Professors  Creed,  and  Brittain  and  Jliss  Clark. 
In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  musical  and  literary 
entertainment.  Miss  Daisy  Hanson  was  the  valedic- 
torian. The  Stanley  Medal  for  the  senior  class  was 
won  by  Miss  Harriet  II.  Richardson  of  Albert  County, 
and  for  the  junior  class  by  Miss  Laura  Wilson  of  St. 
John.  The  total  number  of  applications  for  license 
examination  is  <tl  v. 

The  St.  John  Daily  Sun  issued  on  Saturday,  June 
11th,  asupplement  of  Ifi  pages,  describing  with  great 
wealth  of  illustration,  the  cities  of  I'rcdericton  and 
Marysville.  This  splendid  edition  is  creditable  to 
the  publishers,  and  to  the  citizens  of  Fredericton  and 
Marysville. 

The  Koyal  Society  of  Canada  met  at  Ottawa  on  the 
:!()tli  of  May.  The  first  annual  report  of  the  Hotani- 
cal  Club  of  Canada  was  read,  and  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  passed  to  the  secretary.  Dr.  A.  II.  MacKay 
of  Halifax,  for  his  active  work  in  organizing  the 
club.  Dr.  Ijiiwson  of  Halifax  was  re-elected  presid- 
ent, and  Dr.  MacKay  secretary.  The  following 
secretaries  of  provinces  were  re-elected:  New  Bruns- 
wick, (i.  U.  Hay,  St.  John;  Nova  Scotia,  E.  J.  Lay, 
Amherst;  Prince  Edward  Island,  Francis  Hain,  North 
River. 
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DEATH  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  HAYES. 

The  death  of  ^Ir.  F.  II.  Ila^-es,  late  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  for  the  City  of  St.  John,  took  place 
on  the  30th  of  May  after  a  lingering  illness.  Mr. 
Hayes  was  a  native  of  Kings  County  and  taught 
school  in  several  parts  of  the  province  previous  to 
coming  to  St.  John  and  assuming  the  principalship 
of  the  Winter  street  school.  After  filling  this  position 
for  a  short  time  he  was  chosen  superintendent  of  the 
Portland  schools  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Parlee. 
When  the  cities  were  united  Mr.  Hayes  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  schools  for  the  united  city.  His 
earnestness  and  kindly  nature  made  him  a  favorite 
with  trustees,  teachers  and  pupils,  while  the  faithful- 
ness with  which  he  discharged  his  duty  gave  promise 
of  increasing  usefulness  in  the  educational  service  of 
the  city.  His  early  removal  from  liis  chosen  work, 
and  his  long  and  heroic  struggle  with  illness,  created 
a  universal  sympathy  for  him  and  his  family.  Eesolu- 
tions  expressing  sympathy  and  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  trustees  of  St.  John  and 
the  teachers  were  passed  and  forwarded  to  Mrs. 
Hayes.  

THE  MONTREAL  CONVENTION. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  an  advertisement 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  which  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  the  teachers  of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
Of  all  occupations  that  of  the  teacher  is  the  most 
wearing,  and  these  little  annual  outings  are  as  neces- 
sary to  health  and  recuperation  as  they  are  to  instruc- 
tion.    The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  management  has 
prepared  for  the  teachers  and  their  families  a  series 
of  tours  which  seem  to  combine  all  these  elements  in 
a  marked  degree.     We  are  glad  to  note,  also,  a  new 
departure  in  the  planning  of  these  annual  trips,  for 
abandoning   the   old   rou7id  trip    excursion,    which 
compelled  one  to  return  over  threshed-out  territory. 
The  circular  tours  which  are  presented  give  an  ever 
changing  variety  of  scene   and   interest,   while    the 
delightful  combinition  of  rail,  lake,  river  and  ocean 
travel  meets  all  the  renuirements  of  a  most  charming  I 
trip.     The  writer,  who  has  travelled  over  the  differ-. I 
ent  routes  outlined  in  the  advertisement  of  the  Grand  | 
Trunk  Railway,  can  recommend   them  all,  and  only  j 
finds  embarrassment  in    indicating  a  choice.      The  | 
rates  are  wonderfully  cheap,  and  the  teachers  are  to 
be  congratulated  in   having  such  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  so  much  for  so  little. 

We  have  conversed  with  the  organizers  of  these 
delightful  excursions  and  find  that  they  intend  to 
make  this  the  excursion  of  the  season,  and  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  make  due  preparation  —  at  least 


twenty-five  being  required  for  the  Lake  Champlain 
trip  and  fifty  for  the  Niagara  Falls  tour— it  is  earnestly 
requested  that  teachers  communicate  at  once  with  the 
agents  named  in  the  advertisement.  To  the  agents 
of  a  company  who  have  shown  such  consideration  for 
our  guild  in  planning  these  tours  at  such  low  rates, 
we  can  confidently  recommend  the  comfort  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  avail  themselves  of  their 
hospitality,  and  to  oue  and  all  bon  voj/ar/e. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  upon  the  whole  trip  at 
the  time  of  leaving  home.  After  arriving  in  Mon- 
treal, and  during  attendance  at  the  Convention, 
teachers  may  decide  what  side  trips  they  will  make 
after  consulting  with  their  friends.  They  can  there 
change  their  route  or  purchase  tickets  for  side  trips 
at  the  same  reduced  rate  as  if  they  purchased  before 
leaving  home. 

If  we  add  one  word  more  it  would  be  this:  Be  sure 
to  go  and  enjoy  this  delightful  trip  that  takes  in  the 
finest  scenery  of  eastern  Canada.  No  money  is  more 
wisely  invested  than  that  which  is  spent  in  travelling. 
It  benefits  the  whole  man — physically,  intellectually 
and  morally. 


SUPERANNUATION. 

Three  years  ago  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
N.  B.  Provincial  Teacher's  Institute  to  report  a 
scheme  of  superannuation  for  teachers.  Two  years 
ago  at  the  Moncton  meeting  the  report  was  called  for, 
but  was  not  given,  as  nothing  definite  had  been 
arrived  at.  The  committee  was  continued  and  pro- 
bably a  report  will  be  made  in  June  at  the  coming 
meeting  of  the  Institute  in  St.  John. 

Teaching  must  become  a  profession  more  than  in 
name  before  any  tangible  scheme  for  superannuation 
can  be  introduced  which  will  give  satisfactory  results. 
As  it  is  now  the  short  time  during  which  the  great 
body  of  the  teachers  remain  at  the  work  is  almost  au 
insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  superannuation. 
In  America  very  little  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
direction,  and  what  has  been  done  has  been  of  purely 
local  origin  and  of  so  recent  a  date  that  scarcely  any 
conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  as  to  its  feasibility.  In 
Europe  the  movement  has  been  more  widespread, 
and  instead  of  teachers  taking  the  initiative,  as  in 
America,  governments  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand; 
this  is  notably  the  case  in  Germany.  Teachers  may 
do  a  great  deal,  but  for  beneficial  and  permanent 
results  thestate  must  contribute  a  portion  and  regulate 
superannuation  funds. 

President  Harkison  has  been  re-nominated  by 
the  Republican  party  for  president  pf  the  United 
States. 
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THE  PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTE. 

As  there  has  been  no  meeting  of  the  Provincial 
Teachers'  Institute  for  two  years,  and  as  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  in  favor  of  biennial  sessions,  there  no 
doubt  will  be  many  important  matters  to  come  before 
it,  both  of  present  and  prospective  necessity.  The 
programme  is  not  overcrowded  as  usual,  and  ample 
opportunity  will  be  given  for  threshing  out  grievances 
and  promoting  reforms.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
female  teachers  will  consider  it  not  only  their  right, 
but  their  duty,  to  enter  into  the  discussions,  and  give 
the  Institute  as  largely  the  benefit  of  their  opinions 
as  they  do  the  country  of  their  services.  It  is  certain 
in  the  past,  that  teachers'  meetings  have  not  had  the 
benefit,  to  any  extent,  of  the  participation  of  the 
female  teachers  in  their  discussions.  Perhaps  the 
willingness  of  some  of  the  male  teachers  to  undertake 
this  for  them  has  had  a  deterrent  effect,  but,  be  this 
as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  all  primary,  and 
in  much  of  the  advanced  work,  the  female  teachers 
have  the  weight  of  experience.  The  Provincial  Insti- 
tutes should  not  infringe  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
County  Institutes,  and  no  petty  discussions  should  be 
indulged  in. 

There  is  a  feeling  abroad  that  at  some  of  the  past 
sessions  much  valuable  time  has  been  spent  in  bemoan- 
ing what  could  not  be  helped,  and  in  advancing  ideas 
more  intended  for  the  self-glorification  of  the  pro- 
moters than  for  the  good  of  the  profession. 

Teacher's  Institutes  can  not  increase  salaries, 
though  they  may  pruinote  harmony  of  action.  They 
can  not  induce  permiuience  in  the  profession,  though 
they  may  suggest  measures  for  improving  the  teacher's 
position.  In  all  matters  introduced  for  discussion 
there  should  be  breadth  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  meeting,  and  deliniteness  as  to  the  resulting 
benefits. 

The  Institute  will  open  Juno  2Kth.  The  programme 
will  be  found  in  anothoi  column.  The  public  edu- 
cational meeting  will  lie  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
2Sth,  when  addresses  will  be  delivered  by  His  Wor- 
ship Mayor  Peters,  Uev. .).  deSoyres,  J.  V.  Ellis.  Esq., 
J)r.  Harrison,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  N.  B., 
a  represenative  of  Mount  Allison,  and  other  sjieakers. 
It  IS  expected  that  there  will  be  a  conver-siizione  on 
the  following  evening.  Music  will  bo  furnished  by  a 
selected  choir. 


SCOTT'S   "WOODSTOCK." 

Scott's  Woodstock  is  one  of  the  works  prescribed 
for  reading  in  the  literature  course  of  this  year's 
summer  school.  The  following  paper  of  <|iiestions 
may  be  of  some  interest  to  those  who  are  reading  the 
work.     The   cpiestions  were  given   last  month   to  a 


class  in  one  of  our  high  schools.  The  book  had  been 
read  at  home,  and— with  the  one  exception  noted  at 
the  head  of  the  paper  —  the  answer.s  were  written  at 
home  also,  with,  of  course,  the  fullest  freedom  of 
consulting  the  novel  itself  and  any  other  books  that 
might  be  needed  : 

Questions. 

Unless  you  remember  who  speaks  the  sentence  quoted  in 
question  18,  take  the  first  half  of  that  question  first  and 
write  the  answer  here  and  now  and  witli  books  shut. 

Take  any  otlicr  (juestionsyou  please,  but  don't  write  more 
than  six  pages  of  post  paper  altogether. 

t.   Do  you  think  the  motto  appropriate?     Why? 

2.  Collect  the  notes  of  time  in  the  story  and  deduce  from 
them  the  duration  of  the  action. 

;i.  What  struck  you  as  most  strange  in  the  manners, 
customs  and  forms  of  speech  represented  in  W.  ? 

4.  Discuss  the  Cromwell  of  W.  and  the  real  Cromwell. 

5.  Cromwell  and  Tito  Meleraa  wore  secret  arjnour.  Were 
they  cowards?     Why? 

G.  Collect  passages  describing  the  personal  appearance  of 
Charles. 

T.  Name  all  works  of  any  kind  treating  of  the  Charleses 
and  their  times  that  you  have  read  or  heard  of. 

8.  Point  out  some  of  the  finer  qualities  with  which  Scott 
endows  the  weak  or  vicious  characters  in  W  ,  and  some  of 
the  weak  points  in  the  noble  characters  Can  you  name 
any  novels  or  novelists  whose  bad  people  are  all  bad,  and 
rice  rcraii. 

9.  Locate  a  dozen  of  the  shorter  quotations  scattered 
through  W. 

10.  Who  is  the  hero  of  W.?     Why  do  you  think  so? 

11.  In  Peveril  you  found  "Charles  and  his  brothers" 
mentioned.  Quote  from  W.  a  clause  giving  the  brothers' 
titles.     What  were  their  names  and  what  became  of  them? 

12.  Chap.  2'.',  Par   57,  "  Such  anecdotes since 

Desdemona's  days. ''  Quote  passage  or  passages  alluded  to, 
and  say  where  found. 

13.  Chap  22,  Par.  49,  "  All  that  the  Poet  has  said  .... 
conspiracy."     What  Poet?    What  has  he  said ? 

14.  chap.  22,  Par.  29,  "The  jiarliamcnt's  colors."'  What 
were  they?  and  the  King's?  Mow  do  you  know?  What 
colors  are  worn  now-a-days  as  distinguishing  marks,  and  by 
whom? 

1.').  Quote  old  Lee  on  northern  names  and  titles.  Quote 
Byron  on  southern  r».  northern  languages. 

10.  Write  notes  on  anything  peculiar  in  the  language  of  : 
■   a.   "  A  tall,  thin  man,  with  an  adust  complexion." 

h.    "The  pocket  where  there  is  no  cross." 

c.  "  Whom  we  care  not  to  trust  farther  than  we  could 
not  help. 

(/.   "  Our  hearts  were  something  up." 

e.    "  Oive  mine  umbles  to  the  kites  and  ravens." 

/.    "Chap.  22,  Par.  49.  ' 

;/.    "  Strictly  guarde<l  by  three  file  of  troopers." 

17.  Cha]).  '.t,  Tomkins  r».  Shakespeare.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  charges  in  themselves?  And  what,  as  made  by 
.such  a  chariictcr  a«  T.  ?  What  docs  Charles  call  Shake- 
speare's plays? 
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18.  '"A  young  maiden  will  laugh  as  a  tender  flower  will 
blow  ....  just  as  the  same  blithe  spring  that  makes  the 
young  birds  whistle,  bids  the  blithe  fawns  skip." 

Spoken  by  one  of  the  characters :  Which  of  them  do  you 
think  would  be  most  likely  to  think  and  talk  that  way? 
What  makes  you  think  so? 

Now  look  up  the  passage.  If  you  guessed  the  wrong 
speaker,  try  to  account  for  your  error. 

19.  Chap.  19,  Par.  13,  "Your  dream  came  through  the 
gate  of  horn."  E.xplain  also,  if  you  can,  "The  Ivory 
Gate,"  the  name  of  one  of  Besant's  novels. 

20.  Chap.  23,  Par.  18,  "  When  I  think  ....  extended 
before  me."     There  is  something  wrong  here.  What  is  it  ? 

21.  Chap.  30,  Par.  45,  "He  knew  not  a  word,  etc."  Is 
this  true? 

22.  When  reading  Chap.  12,  who  did  you  think  were 
Col.  Everard's  assistants?     Do  you  still  think  so?     Why? 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

Shall  teachers  sit  while  teaching?  There  is  some 
difference  of  opinions  about  this.  Some  teachers 
make  it  a  boast  that  they  never  sit  down  in  school 
hours,  and  some  trustees  evince  decided  objection  to 
any  want  of  activity  on  the  part  of  their  teachers. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  nervous,  ever  bustl- 
ing teacher  does  the  most  effective  work;  on  the  con- 
trary there  is  danger  of  a  want  of  concentration  of 
thought  and  steady  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  The  teacher  who  can  command  the  attention 
and  directs  the  energies  of  the  pupils  from  the  table 
has  infinite  advantage  over  one  who  finds  it  necessary 
to  continually  hover  around  them.  A  judicious 
admixture  of  standing  and  sittipg  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  being  done  is  perhaps  the  best 
plan,  but  the  low  voiced  direct  teacher,  in  her  seat, 
is  preferable  to  the  loud  voiced  nervous  teacher, 
towering  over  her  pupils. 


Never  let  your  pupils  sit  with  the  sun  streaming  in 
on  their  heads.  Nothing  will  cause  headaches  more 
quickly.  If  you  cannot  prevail  on  the  Board  to  procure 
good  blinds,  get  cheap  paper  ones.  Newspapers  are 
better  than  none.  Never  use  your  maps  to  keep  off 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  will  draw  the  colors  out  of 
them  very  soon.  Many  a  district  has  spoiled  ten 
dollars'  worth  of  maps  to  save  two  dollars'  worth  of 
blinds.  Have  your  bliuds  of  as  light  a  color  as  poss- 
ible in  order  to  brighten  the  room,  and  in  this  con- 
nection do  uot  have  the  interior  of  the  room  painted 
in  dark  colors.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  the 
window  sashes  are  painted  white,  the  interior  of  the 
room  is  plainly  visible  from  the  outside;  if  they  are 
dark  in  color  the  opposite  holds. 


If  you  have  not  a  full  supply  of  maps,  draw  them 
yourself,  or  get  the  pupils  to  do  so.  Such  maps  are 
quite  as  good  as  the  regular  wall  maps  for  ordinary 
purposes,  and  have  the  advantage  of  not  having 
names  of  places  upon  them,  and  pupils  will  more 
readily  acquire  the  habit  of  looking  for  places  rather 
than  names.  There  can  be  no  really  successful 
teaching  of  geography  without  memory  map-drawing 


Attend  to  ventilation.  It  is  quite  as  much  in  the 
interest  of  the  teacher  as  the  pupils  to  do  this.  Few 
if  any  school  rooms  can  be  ve.ncilitted  without  the  aid 
of  doors  and  windows,  but  care  must  be  exercised  in 
using  them  so  as  not  to  cause  draughts.  Have  some 
of  the  windows  on  each  side  of  the  room  to  lower 
from  the  top  and  never  fail  to  lower  them  at  each 
recess.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  unless  there 
is  a  cross  current  of  air  that  ventilation  is  very  slow 
and  defective,  therefore  see  that  at  least  one  window 
on  each  side  is  open. 


For  the  Review.1 

How  We  Paid  For  Our  Flag. 

We  had  been  talking  of  patriotism,  particularly 
Canadian  patriotism,  when  some  one  suggested  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  flag.  "Let's  have  one."  "What 
will  it  cost?"  "Where  will  we  get  it."  A  Dominio» 
ensign,  three  yards  size,  would  cost  $4.75.  We  were 
thirty  all  told,  and  Arbor  Day  was  only  a  week  away. 
Could  we  raise  the  money?  It  was  decided  to  ordpv 
a  flag  and  then  each  pupil  was  to  do  what  he  or  aha 
could  before  the  collection  on  Arbor  Day.  The 
money  was  all  to  be  earned,  not  coaxed  from  parents 
or  friends.  V^arious  were  the  expedients  adopted  to 
secure  the  necessary  dimes  and  quarters.  Ida  sent 
me  word  that  she  was  sorry  to  be  absent,  but  she  had 
been  engaged  to  "  drop  potatoes"  all  day  for  the  flag. 
A  calf  died  and  Jack  claimed  the  skin  which  sold  for 
a  quarter.  Allen's  quarter  was  obtained  in  a  similar 
way.  Gertie  raked  up  the  chips  in  the  yard.  Nellie 
got  the  breakfast  for  a  week.  Carrie  helped  with  the 
house-work.  Bert  sawed  some  of  "  that  wood." 
Hazen  built  a  marvellous  hen-run — and  all  for  the 
flag.  When  the  Arbor  Day  collection  was  counted 
we  had  $4.80,  and  the  flag  was  ours.  The  boys  cut 
the  thirty-five  foot  pole.  A  neighbor  gave  the  ball 
for  the  top.  Jack  brought  the  halyards.  George 
coaxed  his  father  to  make  the  iron-work,  and  the  big 
boys  put  the  pole  in  position.  On  Arbor  Day  our 
flag  spread  her  bright  folds  into  the  sky,  as  we  sang 
with  heart  and  voice: 


'  May  God  in  love  o'er  thee  preside, 
My  own  Canadian  home. 


Kayb 
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CHANCELLOR  RAND. 

The  name  of  Theodore  Harding  Rand  is  so  well 
known  in  educational  circles  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  that  he  needs  no  introduction  to  the 
readers  of  the  Review.  Four  years  ago  a  portrait, 
with  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  labors  in  these  provinces, 
appeared  in  the  Review.     Since  that  time  Dr.  l?;ind 


since  its  foundation  from  the  union  of  Toronto 
Baptist  College  and  Woodstock  College.  Dr.  Rand 
aided  largely  in  bringing  this  union  about,  and  his 
genius  for  organization  and  administration  have 
been  so  conspicuously  shown,  that  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  MacVicar,  Dr.  Hand  was  chosen  chan- 
cellor. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  portrait  given  below  that 


,-^W^^^^S^., 


,-^lBl 


Ju^rziU^  /K^Ce-*,^^. 


has  spent  a  year  in  JMuopc,  chielly  in  Kngliind,  for 
rest,  study  and  university  observation.  On  his 
return  to  Canada  ho  accepted  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Arts  department   in   McMastcr  University,   an 


time  has  dealt  kindly  with  Dr.  Rand,  and  our 
readers  will  joiu  in  wishing  him  many  years  of  suc- 
cessful work  in  the  important  position  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  fill  in  the  leading  Baptist  educational 


institution  with  wiiich  he  has  boon  closely  identified  i  institution  of  Canada. 
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PRESIDENT   SCHURMAN. 

Jacob  Gould  Schurmau,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight 
years,  lias  been  chosen  President  of  Cornell  University, 
with  a  salary  of  ^10,000.  He  possesses  qualifications 
that  make  him  admirably  fitted  to  assume  the  leader- 
ship in  a  young  and  vigorous  university  lite  Cornell. 
He  possesses  ripe  scholarship,  good  executive  ability, 
a  fine  personal  appearance,  with  considerable  magnet- 
ism. He  is  a  native  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  Gradua- 
ting from  Prince  of  Wales  College,  he  entered  Acadia 
College  as  a  sophomore.  In  1875  he  competed  for 
and  won  the  Gilchrist  scholarship  in  connection 
with  London  University.  On  this  scholarship  he 
studied  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  For  two  years  he 
was  in  London  studying  ethics  under  Martineau, 
political  economy  under  Jevons,  philosophy  under 
Robertson,  and  English  literature  under  Henry 
Morley. 

In  1877  he  took  his  B.  A.  degree  and  won  the 
philosophy  scholarship  and  the  Hume  scholarship 
in  political  economy.  He  spent  the  winter  of  J 877 
and  1878  at  Edinburgh,  specializing  in  mental  and 
moral  philosophy  under  Eraser  and  Calderwood.  In 
the  following  year  he  took  his  master's  degree  in  the 
London  University  and  his  doctor's  degree  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  In  this  year  the  first  of 
the  Hibbert  scholarships  in  philosophy  was  offered. 
They  are  worth  .?1,000  a  year  for  two  years,  and 
out  of  seventy  competitors  from  all  British  universi- 
ties Dr.  Schurman  was  successful. 

Dr.  Schurman  now  entered  Heidelberg  University 
and  studied  philosophy  under  Kuno  Fischer.     The 


next  year  he  entered  Berlin  University  and  continued 
his  studies  under  Zeller,  Du  Nois-Reymond  and  Paul- 
sen. He  finished  his  university  career  under  Lotze, 
at  Gottingen.  His  Kantian  and  Evolutionary  Ethics 
was  published  by  the  Hibbart  trustees  in  1870. 

In  1880  Dr.  Schurman  returned  to  Canada  and 
accepted  the  professorship  in  English  literature  and 
logic  at  Acadia  College.  From  there  he  was  called 
to  Dalhousie  College,  and  in  1886  accepted  the  chair 
of  Christian  ethics  and  mental  philosophy  at  Cornell. 

Recently  he  was  tendered  the  presidency  of  the 
California  State  College,  but  Cornell  has  retained 
him  by  giving  him  the  highest  office  in  her  power. 


For  the  Review.] 


Astronomical  Notes. 


"  Amateur "  wants  to  know  when  Orion  can  be 
seen.  Somebody  is  always  asking  this  question  just 
at  the  time  when  this  grandest  of  all  the  constellationa 
can't  be  seen. 

It  takes  Orion  an  hour  and  a  half  to  rise  and  an 
hour  and  three-quarters  to  set.  The  stars  do  not  set 
in  the  same  order  in  which  they  rise;  and,  as  to  the 
two  brightest  ones.  Alpha  and  Beta,  while  there  is  an 
interval  of  only  twenty  minutes  between  their  risings, 
the  interval  between  their  settings  is  one  hour,  forty 
minutes. 

On  June  31st  Orion  will  begin  to  rise  at  4.55  a.  m., 
and  will  finish  setting  at  6.18  p.  m.,  mean  time. 
Amateur  writes  from  Halifax,  and  I  suppose  he 
keeps  what  Haligonians  erroneously  call  "local  time." 
But  this  is  not  Halifax  mean  time,  it  is  the  "standard" 
time  of  the  60th  meridian,  and  Amateur  will  have  to 
"correct"  the  above  results  by  an  amount  of  lime 
equivalent  to  the  difference  of  longitude  between  him 
and  60^  W. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  query, at 

what  time  of  the  year  can  Orion  be  seen?  It  has 
everything  to  do  with  it.  It  has  shown  us  already 
that  Orion  can't  be  seen  on  June  21st,  and'  why  it 
can't;  at  least  it  has  done  so  for  those  of  us  who  took 
the  trouble  to  remind  ourselves  a  few  sentences  back 
that  in  June  we  can't  see  stars  that  rise  at  5  a.  m. 
and  set  at  6  p.  m. 

A  month  later  the  5  a.  m.  event  will  occur  at  3; 
so,  by  the  end  of  July,  Orion  may  be  seen  by  those 
who  get  out  of  bed  very  early,  or  who  get  into  it  very 
late.  Whatever  in  the  star  line  can  be  seen  at  three 
in  July,  will  be  in  the  same  position  at  one  a  month 
later,  and  at  11  p.  m.  in  another  month.  Thus,  at 
the  end  of  September,  Orion  may  be  seen  in  the  east 
at  midnight.  Two  months  later  the  whole  constella- 
tion is  above  our  horizon  at  eight,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  at  six.     When  March  is  ending  the  whole 
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constellation  is  below  the  horizon  at  midnight.     At  j 

the  end  of  April  it  is  all  set  before  ten,  at  the  end  of 

May  before  eight. 

*  #  *  *  * 

Another  correspondent  sends  a  sermon  on  "The 
Divine  Astronomy,"  and  asks  for  the  meaning  of  the 
following  passages: 

The  former  group  (the  Pleiades)  this  rustic  prophet 
(Amos)  associated  with  the  spring,  as  it  rises  about 
the  first  of  May.  The  latter  (Orion)  he  associated 
with  the  winter,  as  it  comes  to  the  meridian  in 
January." 

"  The  seven  worlds  of  the  Pleiades  and  the  four 
chief  worlds  of  Orion." 

"The  Pleiades  rising  in  midsky." 

My  correspondent  does  not  ask  what  I  think  of 
these  passages;  she  only  asks  what  they  mean,  and  to 
that  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  don't  know. 

A.  Cameron. 

Yai-mouih,  N.  S.,  May  3il,  iwi'.' 

NATURE  LESSONS. 

THE  SCHOOL-BOY  ZOOLOGIST      No.  VI. 

Batrachiamb. 


long, 


c^^ 


The  Develi)|>ment  of  llie  Fro(f . 

Ordeu  I.— The  Anouha  (Fnoos). 
From  the  Greek  oura,  "a  tail,"  and  an.  "without." 
The  Anoura  are  therefore  the  tailless  batrachians,  or 
umphihians,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  Tliey  all 
start  in  life  with  a  tail  like  the  second  and  lower 
order;  but  they  grow  out  of  it.  They  arc  very  com- 
mon; but  they  have  been  of  very  great  value  to 
the  world  for  the  light  which  their  study  has  thrown 
on  the  higher  departments  of  biology,  and  even 
psychology,  which  light  has  enabled  medical  science 
to  do  extraordinary  feats  in  the  saving  of  human 
suffering  and  life.  In  the  genua  Bana  (the  common 
frogs)  we  have  : 

1.  77/f  Bull-fro;/,  generally  from  half  to  two-thirds 
of  a  foot  in  length,  with  a  tremendous  bass  note 
which  may  be  heard  sometimes  for  miles.  Greedy 
fellows  they  are,  too;  for  one  dissected  by  a  Canadian 
naturalist  had  still  in  iU  stomach  a  toad  and  a  small 
duck. 


2.  The    Green    Frog,    about    three    inches 
frequenting  springy  places,  and  very  noisy. 

3.  The  Wood-frog,  hardly  two  inches  long,  common 
in  damp  woods  and  rather  silent. 

4.  The  Common,  or  Leopard  Frog,  nearly  three 
inches  long,  and  spotted  with  black,  edged  with 
white  more  than  the  others. 

The  spawn  of  these  are  placed  in  masses  of  a 
gelatinous  substance  in  the  water.  The  black  specks 
hatch  out  into  tish-like  objects,  and  soon  develop  into 
big  headed  tad-poles.  They  first  breathe  like  a 
fish,  taking  water  into  their  mouths  and  expel- 
ling it  through  holes  in  the  sides  of  their  necks  which 
have  branching  tuft-like  gills.  The  external  gills 
eventually  fall  off— and  internal  gills  take  their  place 
—succeeded  finally  by  two  large  sack-like  lungs.  By 
this  time  the  tail  disappears  and  the  legs  appear. 
As  a  tad-pole  its  mouth  had  horny  plates  which 
enabled  it  to  browse  on  the  fine  aquatic  vegetation. 
When  it  has  its  lungs  and  takes  to  the  land,  it  also 
becomes  carnivorous  and  feeds  on  insects.  It  then 
also  loses  its  mouth  plates,  but  its  mouth  becomes 
larger,  and  teeth  develop  on  the  upper  jaw.  The 
intestines  which  were  about  seven  times  as  long  as  its 
body  when  it  was  graminivorous,  is  only  about  one 
and  a  half  times  the  length  of  its  body  when  it  be- 
comes carnivorous.  The  males  are  the  noisy  ones, 
and  their  notes  are  short  hoots. 

Next  comes  the  genus  Hyla,  from  the  Greek  for 
forest— i\\Q  tree  frogs.  We  have  in  our  provinces 
three  of  these. 

."».  The  Common  Tree  Toad  or  Frog,  about  two 
inches  long,  with  toes  spread  at  their  tips  into  little 
disks  to  enable  them  to  stick  on  the  bark  of  trees, 
from  which  their  shrill  pipe-like  notes  are  often  heard. 

C.  Pickering's  Tree  Frog,  smaller. 

7.  The  Squirrel  Tree  Frog,  still  smaller  and  rarer. 
Ijcngth  about  an  inch. 

These  attach  their  eggs  generally  to  the  stemu  of 
water  plants. 

Next  comes  the  genus  Bu/o,  our  honest  and  useful 
toad. 

8.  The  American  Toad.  Eggs  in  gelatinous  strings 
in  water  where  the  young  pass  through  the  tad-pole 
stage.  The  toads  from  the  marslies  in  spring  send 
out  the  prolonged  trilling  notes  we  so  often  hear. 
The  toad  is  a  great  insect  eater.  Its  tongue  is 
attached  at  the  tip  and  free  at  the  base,  and  is  liter- 
ally thrown  out  of  the  mouth  at  its  victim. 


(»ni)Kit  11— The  iRonEi.A  (Urwk.  </r/<«,  riniblr). 
These  batrachians  never  lose   their   tails.     Their 
eggs  are  deposited  in  water  on  water  plants,  and  their 
early  life  is  spent  there.     But  even   when  they  come 
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to  stay  on  land  they  never  lose  their  tails.  They  are 
commonly  called  lizards.  But  there  are  no  lizards  in 
these  provinces. 

1.  The  Neivt,  or  Eft,  or  Vermilion-spotted  Newt. 
This  interesting  creature  diflers  from  the  salamanders 
in  form  by  its  compressed  or  flattened  tail  which 
makes  it  more  fish-like,  and  in  habit  by  its  living 
principally  in  the  water.  Until  it  is  over  an  inch 
long  it  may  live  in  the  water  with  gills;  in  color  from 
a  yellow  below  to  a  dark  olive  above,  sprinkled  over 
with  black  dots  and  a  few  red  ones.  It  may  then 
take  to  land  for  a  time  uutil  it  reaches  a  length  of 
about  three  inches,  becoming  a  red  salamander  in 
appearance,  carnivorous  and  otherwise  developed  to 
suit  land  life.  Lastly,  it  again  takes  to  water  where 
it  attains  maturity,  a  length  of  four  inches  or  more, 
and  its  original  yellow  to  dark  olive  green  color, 
sprinkled  with  black  and  a  few  vermilion  spots. 
The  land  form  has  often  been  taken  by  naturalists  in 
the  past  for  a  different  species  altogether.  What 
makes  this  species  so  remarkable,  is  its  return  and  re- 
transformation  which  fits  it  so  perfectly  for  an  aquatic 
life  again. 

2.  The  Spotted  Salamander,  six  inches  long,  black, 
with  a  row  of  yellow  spots  on  each  side. 

3.  The  Violet  Salamander,  violet  black. 

4.  The  Red-backed  Salamander.  There  may  pro- 
bably be  one  or  two  species  more.  They  are  generally 
found  near  wet  or  in  damp  places,  hiding  under 
sticks  and  stones. 


For  the  Review.] 


The  Meaning  of  Acadie. 


We  are  told  in  Calkin's  Geography,  an  authorized 
text-book  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  schools, 
that  the  termination  -cadie,  in  Micmac  words, 
means  "abundance,"  or  "abounding  in;"  and  I 
believe  this  interpretation  is  generally  received,  and 
is  taken  as  showing  the  probable  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  word  Acadia. 

It  is  a  pity  to  disturb  the  pleasant  idea  thus  associ- 
ated with  the  old  and  beautiful  name  of  the  Atlantic 
Provinces.  Nevertheless,  I  wish  to  show  that  if  the 
name  Acadie  was  originally  connected  with  the  final 
syllables  -caddy  or  -qnoddy,  frequently  occurringin  the 
Indian  names  of  places — and,  though  only  a  conjec- 
ture, it  is  a  very  probable  one— its  root  meaning  may 
be  nothing  more  than  "  region"  or  "  place."  I  have 
been  led  to  adopt  this  view  by  an  examination  of  the 
following  Micmac  words  ending  with  these  sounds. 
They  occur  in  a  list  of  place  names  in  the  late  Dr. 
S.  T.  Eand's  First  Heading  Book  of  the  IMicmac  Lan- 
guage, with  manuscript  additions  by  the  author.    (The 


spelling  is  Dr.  Rand's.)  The  final  e  is  sounded  as  y  at 
the  end  of  an  English  word;  as  Digby: 

Cloupskc-akade,  niurre-land. 

Wobeakade,  swaiiland. 

Aimkwalcade,  floundergiound, 

Biislooakadc,  sea-cow  ground. 

Kitpooakade,  eagle-haunt. 

ApchechkHiiioocliwakadc ,  resort  of  the  black  duck. 

Tuingmoligunech-woMkade,  haunt  of  the  crane. 

Kopmekedumooiikade,  lamper-eel-ground. 

Utkogunaakade ,  autumn  fishery. 

7'nmagimeawaacade,  .shell -duck  haunt. 

ISoonakade,  cranberry  field. 

Noodaakwode,  (Noddy-QiioddyJ  sealing  ground. 

Tesogwode,  place  of  flakes. 

Nesogwaakade,  place  of  eel  weirs. 

Boonamookwode,  tomcod-ground. 

'Attabeswaakade,  where  mud-catfish  abound. 

Seguhunaakade,  (Shubenacadie,)  where  ground-nuts  abound. 

Aglaseawakade,  an  English  settlement,  (Tusket.) 

Tulakadik,  (Tracadie,)  camping  ground. 

l/pkooaakade,  turpentine  region,  (Tar  Bay.) 

Piigunwjooaakade,  land-lizard  place. 

Bunaakade,  region  of  darkness. 

These  examples  are  sufficient,  I  think,  to  show 
that  -cadie  only  expresses  locality.  The  other  interper- 
tation  is,  undoubtedly,  a  mistake;  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  such  a  mistake  would  occur.  Shubenacadie, 
for  instance,  must  of  course  have  been  so  called  because 
ground-nuts  were  unusually  abundant  there,  and  while 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  idea  of  abundance  is  expressed 
in  the  name,  yet  the  fact  would  naturally  be  stated  by 
any  one  giving  its  translation.  In  Tulakadik,  how- 
ever, (in  which  the  final  k  is  merely  the  sign  of  the 
locative  case,)  and  perhaps  in  some  of  the  others,  the 
ideaof  abundance  seems  to  be  excluded;  and  we  find  in 
the  same  list  an  entirely  different  word,  Milasuk, 
(the  Indian  name  of  Bridgeport,)  translated  as 
"  plenty,  abundance,  rich  place."  J.  Vroom. 

St.  Stephen,  May  14,  1892. 


For  the  Review.] 

How  Literature  is  Taught  in   Morris  Street  School 
Halifax. 

In  advocating  the  teaching  of  Literature  in  our 
common  schools,  I  shall  address  my  remarks  only  to 
those  teachers  who  love  the  study,  and  who  will 
regard  it  as  a  recreation.  With  our  already  crowded 
curriculum  it  is  quite  unnecessary  toadd  to  the  burden, 
but  while  performing  the  daily  routine  carefully  and 
faithfully,  the  teacher  will  not  lessen  her  efficiency  if 
a  little  time  be   appropriated  as  inclination  dictates. 

It  need  not  be  claimed  for  Literature  that  it  is 
more  comprehensive — occupies  a  more  interesting 
field  than  other  studies — the  sciences  notably,  but 
the  advantages  Literature  presents  are  that  it  takes 
less  time,  and  that  material  is  accessiWe  to  teacher 
and  pupils  in  the  most  poorly  equipped  school. 
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What  I  have  been  asked  to  contribute  to  The 
Edltatioxal  Review  is  simply  an  account  of  what 
has  been  done  by  devoting  a  few  minutes  a  day  to 
Literature,  and  to  offer  some  suggestions  concerning 
methods  of  working. 

About  four  years  ago  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Truro  Sun  showing  what  might  be  accomplished  in 
the  training  of  the  memory  by  utilizing  spare 
moments,  and  giving  well  known  instances  of 
Macaulay's  wonderful  capacity  for  retaining  what  he 
read.  This  suggested  to  nie  the  idea  of  testing  the 
power  of  the  pupils  by  reading  to  them  a  short 
rhyming  stanza  which  was  to  be  written  from 
memory  after  one  hearing. 

In  a  few  days  when  this  exercise  was  losing  its 
attractiveness,  there  was  added  the  idea  of  memoriz- 
ing a  choice  bit  from  some  standard  poet,  with  the 
novelty  of  finding  out  the  poem  and  author  from 
which  it  was  taken.  The  pupils  in  turn  were  to  give 
the  selections,  with  the  condition  that  they  were  not 
to  be  chosen  from  a  book  of  quotations,  but  from 
some  complete  poem,  which'  poem  was  to  be  read 
aloud  on  Friday.  In  cases  where  the  poem  was 
lengthy,  a  portion  was  to  be  read,  and  the  substance 
of  the  whole  related. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  what  has  grown  to  be  a 
very  pleasant  and  important  part  of  our  school  work. 
As  the  days  went  on,  one  after  another  way  appeared 
in  which  these  selections  might  be  made  of  practical 
use.  They  became  a  means  of  teaching  spelling, 
punctuation,  elocution.  From  them  also  we  obtained 
some  idea  of  what  constitutes  poetry,  and  we  learned 
to  look  more  closely  into  what  we  read,  and  to  dis- 
cover as  much  as  possible  of  the  author's  meaning. 

It  has  been  specially  noticeable  that  in  all  ■  hese 
years  I  have  never  been  obliged  to  condemn  a  single 
selection  as  worthless.  Some  of  course  were 
less  interesting  than  others,  but  the  majority  have 
been  pure,  beautiful,  and  elevating,  showing  a  dis- 
criminating taste  that  we  do  not  always  give  children 
credit  for. 

For  this  study,  besides  the  daily  ten  minutes,  a 
longer  time  is  given  on  Friday,  when  the  i|uotation8 
are  revised,  and  poems  read.  Once  a  fortnight  a  talk 
on  the  life  and  works  of  some  author,  or  a  critical 
study  of  some  story-poem,  is  made  the  basis  of  a  com- 
position for  the  following  week.  In  short  there  are 
ways  innumerable  in  which  this  subject  may  be  made 
of  interest  and  benelit. 

We  do  not  study  books  on  literature,  on  poetry,  on 
style;  we  go  to  the  fountain  head  ancl  study  the 
writers,  the  poems  themselves,  liongfcllow  is  the 
favorite  for  many  reasons,  but  we  do  not  couline  our 
attention  to  one.     There  are  very  few  of  the  standard 


poets  from  whose  works  we  have  not  had  selections. 

In  choosing  a  subject  for  these  fortnightly  litera- 
ture talks  it  would  be  well  to  begin  with  something 
bright  and  interesting,  and  to  some  extent  familiar. 
If  possible  let  it  be  from  some  author  whose  works 
are  to  be  found  in  most  households.  Almost  every 
pupil  can  obtain  Longfellow,  and  there  are  so  many 
beautiful  things  there.  Perhaps  all  lovers  of  poetry 
may  not  know  what  a  delightful  and  fascinating 
poem  Longfellow's  Keramoi  is  for  critical  study. 
Our  school  reading  books,  too,  offer  good  material  for 
several  Friday  lessons.  There  is,  however,  no  need  to 
suggest.  Each  teacher  will  do  best  by  consulting 
her  own  taste,  and  taking  what  she  is  most  interested 
in. 

With  many  of  the  girls  who  have  passed  through 
my  department  Our  Quolatiomi  has  become  quite  a 
proverb,  and  nothing  pleases  them  more  than  to  be 
able  to  tell  me  of  having  heard  someone  quote,  or  of 
having  come  across  in  a  book,  one  of  Our  Quotations. 

One  day  when  the  girls  were  enumerating  the 
benefits  they  had  derived  from  the  study  of  these 
selections,  one  of  them  said,  "  It  makes  me  pay  attan- 
tion  in  church,  for  our  clergyman  is  very  fond  of 
poetry,  and  whenever  he  gives  one  of  Our  Quotations 
I  always  listen  to  the  rest  of  the  sermon." 

There  is  a  great  deal  written  and  said  about  the 
sensational  novels  and  injurious  reading  indulged  in 
by  the  young.  This  side  of  the  subject  has  been  so 
often  shown,  that  there  positively  is  a  danger  that 
■girls  and  boys  will  live  up  to  what  seems  to  be 
expected  of  them.  Let  us  try  to  find  out  something 
of  the  good  reading  that  they  do.  I  think  that  many 
of  us  would  be  surjjriscd,  and  not  unpleasantly,  to 
find  what  books  many  young  people,  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  are  capable  of  appreciating. 

Try  the  experiment  of  getting  your  pupils  to  cut 
out  and  bring  to  you  from  the  newspapers,  articles  that 
they  think  interesting,  and  the  result  will  be,  I  yen- 
tnre  to  say,  at  once  a  surprise  and  a  delight.  In  the 
beginning  when  "  Darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters,"  the  command  was  not,  ''  Ix;t  the  darkness 
disappear,"  but  "  Let  there  be  light."  Ijetus  follow 
nature's  guidance,  and  endeavor  to  cultivate  in  our 
pupils  a  taste  for  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
elevating.  Occupy  the  mind  with  the  best,  that 
there  may  be  no  room  for  what  is  unworthy. 

A.  M.  C. 


Mr.  George  R.  Parkin,  formerly  of  the  Collegiate 
School,  Frcdericton,  has  published  a  school  manual, 
entitled,  Round  the  Kmpire,  which  is  intended  to 
teach  F.nglish  rliildrcn  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  colonial  empire  of  (Jreat  Rritian.  Lord  Rosebery 
contributes  au  introduction  to  the  work. 
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For  the  REV^E^v•.] 

Suggestive  Questions  in  Geography. 

1.  Why  is  China  enabled  to  live  almost  independ- 
ent of  foreign  commerce? 

2.  What  regulates  the  price  of  labor?  Why  does  it 
cost  more  to  live  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Britain? 

3.  "The  shipping  of  American  sea-ports  is  mainly 
under  foreign  flags."     Why  is  this? 

4.  Why  should  the  chief  cities  of  Persia  be  situated 
near  mountains? 

o.  The  two  great  factors  of  wealth  being  "materials 
and  intelligence"  show  how  during  the  present 
century  the  second  factor  has  contributed  to  the 
rapid  advancement  of  Germany  and  some  other 
countries  which  you  will  please  name. 

G.  Explain  why  butter,  coffee,  cotton,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  sugar  and  tea  were  almost  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

7.  "The  Danish  peninsula  is  a  mere  tongue  of 
land,  unproductive  of  economic  minerals  or  crops." 
Yet  the  Danes  are  a  prosperous  people.  How  do  you 
account  for  the  fact? 

Miss  L.  M.  McDonald. 

Springhill,  Pictou  Co. 


ftueens  County  Teacher's  Institute. 

The  Queens  County,  N.  B.,  Teacher's  Institute  met 
at  Gagetown,  May  2Cth  and  27th,  Miss  Mary  Tibbits 
of  Gagetown  presiding.  After  opening  remarks  by 
the  president  and  Inspector  Whelpley,  a  paper  on 
"  Compulsory  Attendance"  by  Mrs.  L.  S.  Flower  was 
read  by  Miss  Tibbits.  Many  of  the  teachers  took 
part  in  the  discussion,  as  also  did  Mr.  R.  T.  Babbitt 
and  Rev.  A.  C.  Dennis.  Mr.  Babbitt  welcomed  the 
teachers  to  Gagetown. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Ferguson  read  an  excellent  paper  on 
"  Patriotism  in  the  School,"  which  was  followed  by  a 
hearty  discussion  in  which  many  judicial  methods  of 
teaching  love  of  country  were  brought  out.  Dr.  Inch, 
Chief  Superintendent,  briefly  addressed  the  Institute, 
which  then  adjourned. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  temperance  hall, 
Gagetown,  on  Thursday  evening,  when  the  large 
audience  testified  to  the  interest  taken  by  the  towns- 
people in  matters  educational.  The  president  called 
attention  to  the  pleasing  fact  that,  with  but  one 
exception,  the  speakers  that  evening  were  Queens 
County  boys — former  pupils  of  the  grammar  school. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Inch,  Mr.  Eldon  Mullin, 
Inspector  Whelpley,  Mr.  James  Palmer  and  Rev.  A.  C. 
Dennis.  Miss  Blanche  Tibbits  sanga  solo, "Afterwards," 
and  Mr.  R.  B.  Ferguson  favoured  the  audience  with 
a  song  accompanied  with  an  autoharp.     The  meeting 


closed  with  the  national  anthem.  The  teachers  were 
afterwards  entertained  at  "  Willow  Hall"  by  Mrs. 
Tibbits,  when  all  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced 
to  Dr.  Inch. 

On  Friday  afternoon  after  routine,  papers  were  read 
by  Mr.  C.  D.  Story  on  the  "  Newspaper  in  School." 
and  by  H.  B.  Barton  on  "  Moral  Culture  of  Pupils." 
Dr.  Inch  addressed  the  teachers  at  some  length,  giv- 
ing much  practical  advice,  gleaned  from  his  own 
experience  as  a  teacher.  The  Institute  adjourned  to 
see  Dr.  Inch  and  party  go  by  the  steamer. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  Barton's  paper  was 
fully  discussed,  since  the  subject  is  one  which  proves 
a  difficult  one  to  almost  every  teacher.  Mrs.  Coxread 
a  most  excellent  paper  on  "  How  to  Cultivate  a  Taste 
for  Good  Euglish  Reading."  Miss  Tibbits  read  a  few 
notes  on  the  Teaching  of  Chemistry.  Q'he  election  of 
officers  resulted  as  follows: 

President,  Miss  M.  K.  Tibbits. 

Vice-President,  Mr.  H.  B.  Barton, 

Secretary  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Cox. 

Members  of  Executive,  Messrs.  C.  D.  Strong,  and 

R.  B.  Wallace. 

The  institute  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  Gagetown, 
May  25th  and  20th,  1893. 

The  teachers  present  were  much  interested  in  the 
collection  of  minerals  lately  presented  to  the  grammar 
school,  and  in  the  exhibit  of  manual  work.  Specimens 
were  sent  from  several  schools,  and  all  the  work  was 
of  a  high  class.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  exhibit  from  the  schools  at  Gaspereaux  Forks  and 
Mac  Donald's  Corner. 


Enlarged  School  Sections. 

The  following  excellent  suggestion  comes  from 
Inspector  Roscoe  in  his  recent  report  to  the  School 
Commissioners  of  Kings  County,  N.  S. : 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be,  in  some  instances,  in  the 
interests  of  the  schools,  to  group  several  districts  together 
under  the  management  of  one  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
central  school  in  such  cases  might  be  made  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  high  school  than  the  rest,  and  pupils  from  the 
others  might  be  admitted  to  it  upon  a  regular  examination. 
It  seems  to  me  the  management  in  this  way  might  be 
simplitied  and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  increased. 

In  discussing  this  question  the  School  Board 
Journal  has  the  following:     " 

The  township  system  of  schools  is  the  leading  educational 
question  in  many  states.  The  following  points  in  its  favor 
were  summed  up  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  New  York  to  look  into  the  system : 

"  The  affairs  of  school  districts  would  be  managed  with 
business  system,  an  advantage  which  now  attaches  to  union 
free  school  districts,  where  a  school  board  has  charge  of  the 
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district,  holding  regular  meetings  and  having  an  oversight 
over  school  interests.     *    *    * 

"A  more  efficient,  intelligent  and  progressive  class  of 
school  officers.  Parsimony  and  extravagance  would  alike 
be  controlled.  As  a  rule,  boards  of  education  are  composed 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  community. 

"All  the  inhabitants  of  a  tonnship  would  receive  equal 
educational  advantages  at  equal  rates. 

"It  would  guarantee  to  all  the  communities  the  school 
privileges  now  enjoyed  by  residents  of  imion  free  school 
districts. 

"Fewer  and  larger  schools,  better  wages,  better  teachers. 
Weak  districts  would  be  annexed  to  others. 

"More  and  better  supervision  by  school  commissioners 
and  boards  of  directors. 

"It  would  add  dignity  and  usefulness  to  the  office  of 
school  commi.ssioner,  giving  him  less  anxiety  over  petty 
details,  and  enabling  him  to  supervise  schools  more  systema- 
tically and  intelligently. 

"Better  facilities  for  grading  the  country  schools,  and 
establishing  a  uniform  and  satisfactory  course  of  study, 
having  in  view  the  entire  school  population  of  a  township. 
Advanced  or  high  schools  could  be  established  at  convenient 
points,  which  every  pupil  of  the  township  of  requisite 
educational  advancement  would  have  the  right  to  attend. 
The  .small  schools  would  become  a  part  of  a  perfected, 
harmonious  and  efficient  system,  instead  of  straggling  and 
struggling  nonentities." 


Annoyances  That  are  Imaginarj. 

Are  school  teachers  the  chronic  growlers  and  grum- 
blers they  are  charged  with  being?  It  would  seem 
at  times  that  they  show  the  charge  to  be  true.  Let 
but  two  or  three  teachers  of  the  same  school  of  a  town 
meet  and  their  talk  is  nearly  always  of  the  "shop," 
and  their  woes  and  tribulations  are  exchanged,  com- 
mented, on  and  sympathized  with.  Ne.xt  to  the 
luxury  of  abusing  the  school  committee  is  the  pleasure 
of  criticizing  the  text-books  used  by  the  teachers. 
Then  the  salary  is  ridiculously  small,  the  class  the 
worst  ever  gotten  together,  the  school  room  entirely 
unfit  for  habitation,  the  parents  are  meddlesome,  the 
vacations  too  short,  the  superintendent  too  oflicious 
and  exacting,  and  the  times  are  out  of  joint.  A  dis. 
interested  listener  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  upon 
teachers'  devoted  heads  were  piled  all  the  troubles, 
annoyances  and  vexations  that  could  ever  be  expect- 
ed to  be  heaped  on  mortals  here  below.  But  do 
teachers  have  more  difliculties  to  encounter  than 
those  engaged  in  other  <  Mllings?  Is  their  work  the 
most  exacting,  exhausting,  perplexing,  troublesome 
of  all  the  work  that  is  done  in  the  world?  Admitting 
that  it  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  patience, 
forbearance  and  tact,  is  it  surrounded  with  such 
difliculties  that  these  virtues  are  repressed  in  their 
expression,  and  the  teacher  is  crushed  by  the  weight 


of  her  labors?  Would  it  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom, 
would  it  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  which 
should  inspire  every  teacher  when  she  engages  in  the 
noble  calling,  to  make  herself  superior  to  the  annoy- 
ances that  come  to  all  of  us  in  life,  to  dominate  and 
control  the  vexations  peculiar  to  her  work,  and  become 
fortified  and  strong,  and  by  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
that  make  her  a  teacher  to  govern  not  only  her  school 
but  its  conditions,  with  a  sweetness  of  disposition, 
a  suavity  of  manner,  that  will  react  on  the  work 
and  its  doers,  and  bring  sunshine  where  now  so  much 
that  is  gloomy  and  forbidding  exists  by  the  act  of 
the  teacher? 


Boviues  vs.  Equines. 

The  differences  anatomically  and  physiologically 
between  the  cattle  tribe  (Bos)  and  the  horse  family 
{Equits)  is  an  interesting  study.     In  parallel  tables 

as  given  in  the  Maryland  Farmer,  these  can  be  seen 
at  a  glance: 

CAITLB.  HORSES. 

Have  two  toes.  Have  oue  toe. 

HunitKl.  Without  hnms. 

Have  no  mane.  Have  fluwinfc  niane. 

Loni;  hair  in  a  tuft  at  end  of  tail.  Tail  coverwl  with  long  hair. 

FawiDg  with  the  foi'e  feet  denotes  Pawing  with  fore  feet  denotes  hun- 

anger.  ger. 

Seize  forage  with  the  tongue.  Qalher  fmxl  with  l\v  lips. 

Lips  slightly  ujnvable.  Lips  very  niovatde. 

Have  no  upper  inti8<ir  teetli.  Have  upp<T  and  lower  incl.'Kirs. 

Lie  down  fore  parts  lli-st.  Lie  down  liind  |>arl8  first. 

Rise-  on  hind  legs  first.  Kis«  on  fore  lep.  Ilrst. 

Short  mouth.     No  space  liet ween  Month  long.    Space  In'tw.tMi  front 

incisorand  molar  tivth.  and  ba4.-k  teeth. 

Four  stomachs.  One  stomach. 

They  chi'W  the  cud.  D<i  not  chew  the  cud. 

Intestines  small— 1  at)  feet  long.  Intestines  large— 6()fe<-t  long. 

Have  gall  bladiler.  Have  no  gall  oladdcr. 

May  vomit.  Do  not  vomit. 

May  breathe  thmugh  the  mouth.  Don't  breathe  through  the  mouth. 

Mouth  generally  open  when  wi-a-  Slouih    never  opiMi  fn<m  exlmns- 

riiKl.  tion. 

Defense  by  goring.  Defense  by  kicking. 

B^dlow  or  moo.  Neigh  or  whinny. 

Do  not  sweat.  Perspire  ea«ily . 

Have  dewliip.  Have  no  dewlap. 

No  warts  on  Inside  of  hind  legs.  Hard,  oval  waits  inside  hind  legs. 

Never  use  t<'eth  in  lighting.  Use  the  teeth  in  llghiing. 

Do  not  retract  the  ears.  Retract  the  cars  when  angry. 

Very  rough  tongue.  Sm<M)lh,  soft  tongue. 

Short,  ttroad  head.  Ijong.  narrow  In-ad. 

Wlile,  dnmping  ears,  En^rt,  narrow  ears. 

LindH  fonni-d  for  Blix-ngth.  Limbs  formed  for  six-eil. 

Live  twelve  or  eighteen  years.  Live  thirty  or  forty  yeais. 

Dfi  not  roll  in  the  dust  Do  roll  in  dust. 

Sh>.-p  with  l)oih  ears  alike.  Sli-ep  with  one  ear  forward. 

Lie  down  to  slivp.  Often  sleep  standing. 

Eat  and  lie  down  to  ruminate.  Never    ruminate,    eat   little    and 

often. 

Shonlilers  si  raight.  Shouldem  sloping. 


The  final  examination  of  the  N.  B  Normal  School  begins 
on  the  14th  of  June.  A  large  number  will  undergo  exam- 
ination. Many  teachers  have  made  application  for  examina- 
tion for  advanced  cla.ssea. 
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School-room  Book  Shelves. 

An  arraugenient  to  hold  books  on  a  wall  without 
nailing  them  is  often  needed  in  the  school-room.  If 
the  number  of  books  one  wishes  to  dispose  of  is  not 
too  large,  a  very  inexpensive  yet  pretty  case  may  be 
made  as  follows: 

Take  two  good  sized  soap  boxes,  or  such  as  canned 
fruit  is  packed  in.  Fit  a  shelf  midway  in  each. 
This  is  easily  done  by  nailing  small  cleats  inside  the 
box,  and  laying  a  little  board  on  them.  Place  one 
box  on  top  of  the  other,  fastening  together  with  small 
screws.  Cover  top  and  sides  with  any  pretty  stuff, 
cretonne  or  silkaline,  tacking  pinked  strips  along 
the  edges  of  the  shelves.  If  desired  a  tiny  curtain 
may  be  arranged  to  hang  in  front. 

Or  a  set  of  long  narrow  boxes  without  covers  may 
be  made  by  a  carpenter,  and  then  painted  or  stained 
by  the  hands  of  teacher  and  pupils,  a  mutual  interest 
in  school-room  decoration  being  desirable.  These 
boxes  may  stand  one  on  another,  or  be  placed  on  a 
strong  table.  The  care  and  arrangement  of  the 
volumes  should  be  assigned  as  a  mark  of  reward  to 
deserving  pupils,  turn  and  turn  about. 


Discipline  First. 


"  Get  the  boys  and  girls  interested,"  say  the  jour- 
nals, "  and  you  can  do  anything  with  them.  Go  to 
that  boy  and  let  him  know  that  you  love  him— win 
him  to  you  by  kindness  and  you  have  conquered  him, 
etc."  Alas,  what  a  dream  we  find  such  devotion,  and 
how  far  away  we  find  its  rewards.  To  go  to  some  of 
the  species  of  boy  with  which  the  teacher  comes  in 
contact,  to  love  him,  to  dote  on  him,  to  win  him,  to 
interest  him.  reaches  so  near  the  Infinite,  requires  so 
much  of  the  Omnipotent  that  the  average  teacher 
finds  it  more  human  and  vastly  more  practicable,  to 
mingle  a  little  business  with  the  love.  When  you 
have  found  the  troublesome  character  in  your  school, 
set  about  getting  that  pupil  to  work,  then  keep  him 
at  it.  This  can  be  done  by  constant  watching  and 
rigid  discipline.  Once  taught  to  work  he  becomes 
docile,  then  kind  and  perhaps  lovable.  First  disci- 
pline, then  follows  respect,  and  then  love;  but  never 
try  to  apply  this  rule  backwards. — Exchange, 


In  the  Coming  School, 


Parent — "  My  boy  Sammy  doesn't  seem  to  be  learn- 
ing anything  about  figures.  He  can't  do  the  simplest 
example  in  addition." 

Teacher — "  Your  boy  Sammy  is  one  of  the  bright- 
est pupils  I  have,  Mr.  Wiggles,  He  can  mend  a  hole 
in  a  tin  pan  as  well  as  a  regular   tinker,  go  through 


the  newly  imported  Danish  exercise  in  calisthenics 
without  a  single  mistake,  put  an  invisible  patch  on  an 
old  shoe,  take  a  watch  to  pieces  and  put  it  together 
again,  tie  a  sailor's  knot,  do  a  chess  problem  and  putty 
a  pane  of  glass  in  a  window  as  neatly  as  a  glazier  can 
do  it." 

"  But  he  doesn't  seem  to  know  anything  about  read- 
ing, writing  and  spelling." 

"  My  dear  sir,  we  don't  teach  those  studies  any 
more." 


Extracts  from  N.  S.  Inspectoral  Reports. 

Dartmouth  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces  to  open  a  free  kindergarten 
in  connection  with  the  public  schools.  It  was  opened 
in  May,  1888.  Under  the  able  directorship  of  Miss 
Hamilton  it  has  won  its  way  by  sheer  merit,  and 
commended  itself  to  the  approbation  of  competent 
judges. — Inspector  Condon. 

Lunenburg  Academy,  under  the  management  of 
Principal  McKittrick,  is  doing  excellent  work.  More 
high  school  pupils  are  being  drawn  in,  term  after 
term,  from  the  country  sections.  Valuable  additions 
to  the  apparatus  have  been  made  during  the  year. 
The  school  grounds  have  been  terraced  and  otherwise 
improved,  and  are  now  an  ornament  to  the  town. 
The  Liverpool  Academy  under  Principal  Smith  con- 
tinues to  do  superior  work.  This  institution  has 
had  the  same  staff  of  very  excellent  teachers  for 
years,  and  the  result  is  that  the  work  from  the  prim- 
ary class  to  the  high  school  is  of  a  very  high  stand- 
ard .  — Inspector  Macintosh . 

There  is  a  feeling  which  found  expression  at  the 
several  Boards  of  Commissioners,  that  school  grounds 
should  be  enclosed  with  neat  fences,  not  only  for 
ornament,  but  as  protection  to  the  property  and  to 
the  pupils.  In  one  section  the  shingles  were  torn 
from  the  walls  high  up  as  the  cattle  could  reach, 
giving  the  school  house  an  appearance  which  suggested 
a  relic  of  Waterloo.  In  another  section  I  saw  the 
pupils  carry  to  the  door  with  much  tenderness,  the 
plants  they  were  cultivating,  that  they  might  be 
refreshed  with  the  falling  rain.  At  recess  they  went 
for  their  plants,  but  no  plants  were  there — they  made 
only  a  mouthful  for  a  hungry  ruminant  that  was 
passing  that  way.  The  most  ridiculous  scene  of  all, 
I  witnessed  at  Stoney  Island.  When  every  pupil  was 
doing  his  level  best,  into  the  room  stumped  a  big- 
horned  sheep — perhaps  Mary's  Little  Lamb  after  a 
long  absence  visiting  his  old  haunt.  The  "  big  boys" 
had  their  hands  full,  but  after  the  ejection  of  the 
intruder  the  violent  headers  against  the  door  would 
have  been  too  much  for  the  gravity  of  pupils  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  visitors. — Inspector  Munro. 
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The  evils  resulting  from  frequent  changes  of  teach- 
ers are  very  apparent.  About  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  change  their  sphere  of  labor  each  year,  and 
probably  not  more  ihaw  fij tee 7i  per  cent  remain  in  the 
same  sections  longer  than  one  year.  Under  existing 
conditions  it  seems  difficult  to  obviate  this  unrest, 
which  can  in  most  instances  be  traced  to  the  illiberal 
policy  by  which  rate  payers  in  many  sections  are 
governed.  A  remedy  for  this  evil  would  be  provided 
if  larger  sectional  appropriations  for  school  purposes 
were  voted  at  the  annual  meetings,  and  if  all  teachers 
were  to  abandon  the  practice  of  underbidding  one 
another  for  situations. — Inspector  Morse. 


Even  those  who  do  as  well  as  can  be  expected  and 
study  hard  to  become  teachers  of  the  truest  and  best 
class,  would,  in  my  estimation,  become  so  much 
sooner  and  at  less  expense  to  themselves,  and  far  less 
to  the  schools  on  which  they  practice,  by  attending  a 
good  training  or  Normal  school  at  the  outset,  than 
by  teaching.  Not  more  than  half  the  teachers  have 
a  just  appreciation  of  what  good  teaching  means. 
There  is  an  immense  loss  of  time  and  energy  along 
this  line  at  the  present  time,  and  this  must  continue 
till  attendance  at  the  Normal  school  be  made  com 
pulsory. — Jns2)ector  Ruscoc. 


I  am  of  opinion  that  Mr.  McKinnon,  Heaver's  Cove, 
C.  B.,  has  here  laid  down  the  nucleus  of  an  agricul- 
tural school,  which,  with  judicious  nurture  and 
generous  encouragement  may  in  a  short  time  become 
an  important  auxiliary  and  feeder  to  the  morei)reten- 
tious  institution — the  Provincial  achoo\. —  hispector 
McNeil. 


Arbor  day  is  becoming  one  of  our  regular  institu- 
tions. The  day  on  which  it  is  held  is  announced  to 
each  section  by  special  circular,  and  where  vandalism 
does  not  reign  the  day  i.s  kept  with  veneration — trees 
are  transplanted  and  the  school  grounds  decorated,  or 
improved  in  some  way.  When  I  visit  the  schools  in 
the  following  summer,  I  can  always  tell  whether  my 
suggestions  have  been  carried  out.  —  Inspector  (luiui. 


At  present  the  school-room  is  regarded  in  most 
cases  by  all  concerned,  as  a  place  for  listening  to 
recitations;  the  home,  as  a  place  for  memorizing 
words,  which,  too  often,  are  forgotten  shortly  after 
they  have  been  "siiid."  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
great  defect  in  our  educational  system — that,  general- 
ly speaking,  teachers  are  neither  instructors  or  guides 
to  their  jiupila,  but  mere  hearers  of  "lessons."  Pupils 
are  not  taught,  but  forced  to  learn  by  rote,  and  so 
given  an  actual  distaste  for  books.  Oral  work,  in 
other  wordB,,aotual  teut^hing,  ought    not  only  to  be 


encouraged  but  insisted  on,  and  plenty  of  time  for  it 
allowed.  The  excuse  almost  invariably  given  at 
present  for  the  neglect  of  nature  lessons  and  other 
similar  work  prescribed  by  the  course  of  study,  is 
that  the  hearing  of  "  recitations,"  from  the  numerous 
classes  considered  necessary,  occupies  fully  the  time 
of  the  teacher. — Inspector  MacLeUan. 

The  work  of  the  institutes  organized  in  the  summer 
of  1801  for  the  study  of  natural  science,  was  carried 
on  as  far  as  possible  after  the  model  of  the  summer 
school.  The  students  listened  to  lectures,  personally 
examined  sjjecimens  of  minerals,  plants,  and  insects, 
and  were  questioned  as  to  their  knowledge  on  the 
results  of  their  observations.  In  every  case,  care  was 
taken  to  show  how  this  knowledge,  and  especially  the 
manner  of  accmiring  it,  could  be  utilized  in  the  school- 
room.— l7ispector  Lay. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


A  modus  Vivendi  similar  to  Unit  of  liist  year  lias  been  agreed 
upon  between  England  and  the  United  Slates  in  regard  to  the 
seal  fisheries  in  Behring  Sea.  Great  liritian  has  insisted  upon 
the  insertion  of  the  clause,  "  That  if  the  result  of  the  arbitra- 
tion be  unfavorable  to  the  United  Slates  that  that  country 
shall  compensate  the  sealers  of  Canada  who  have  suffered  loss 
in  consequence  of  having  been  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
fishing. 


The  United  States  Government  has  awarded  the  families  of 
the  Italians  murdered  by  the  mob  in  New  Orleans,  ^W.OiHl 
damages. 


The  sailors  of  the  Baltimore  who  were  injured  in  the  \k\ 
paraiso  riot,  have  put  in  claims  lo  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States,  amounting  to  nearl}'  f  2.iiO0,00O. 


A  revolt  has  broken  out  in  Venezui-la  against  the  authority 
of  President  Palacio,  who  has  committed  many  arbitrary  acts. 
General  C'respo  leads  the  revolution,  and  has  gained  several 
victories  over  his  opponent.     Caracas  is  still  held  by  Palacio. 


Matte  Grosso,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Brazil,  has  revolted. 
It  is  very  remote,  and  the  rebellion  causes  much  iinea-siness  in 
Brazil. 

The  British  Government  has  refu.sed  the  request  of  Canada 
for  powers  to  negotiate  her  own  treaties  in  regard  to  trade 
and  conuncrce. 


Nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  have  been  greatly  di.s 
lurlied  and  alarmed  by  the  work  of  anarchist.s.  Many  arrest-s 
have  been  made,  and  precautions  liave  been  taken  to  pn-vent 
further  outrages.  Dynamite  has  been  the  agent  used  by  the 
anarchists,    and  several  chiLstly  deeds  have  been  committed. 

The  Republican  I'onvcntion  to  choo.se  a  candidate  for 
president  is  in  session  in  Minneapolis.  Secretary  Blaine 
looms  up  as  a  possible  candidate,  and  may  defeat  the  aspira- 
tions of  Pre-xiili'iil  Harri.son  for  re-nomination.  The  Deniocra 
tic  Convention  meets  later  in  Chicago.  The  probabilities  at 
l)reHent  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  nomination  o^  K.\  Presi- 
dent Cleveland.  How  is  the  President  of  the  United  States 
elected? 
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Academy  Entrance  Examinations,  N.  S. 

Mathematics  (2  hours.) 

lEach  numbered  question  of  equal  value.  Answers  ^-ithout  the  steps 
necessary-  to  arrive  at  them  may  be  considered  of  no  value  by  the 
exan.iner.] 

1.  Multiply  123456789  by  987654321.  (Answer  of  no 
value  unless  craetly  correct.) 

3.  If  the  quotient  is  1;?34,  the  divisor  56,  and  the  remain- 
der 7,  find  the  dividend? 

3.  (<()  Find  the  highest  common  factor  of  876,954,  and 
132.     (6)     What  is  a  least  common  multiple? 

5.  Divide  .037  by  .000008. 

6.  If  an  object  moving  uniformly  goes  Smiles,  4  furlongs, 
10  rods,  3  yards,  2  feet,  9  inches  in  one  hour,  20  minutes, 
30  seconds,  how  far  will  it  move  in  300  days. 

7.  My  agent  is  allowed  2  per  cent  on  all  money  which  he 
coUfrtx  or  inri'sts.  He  sells  1000  barrels  of  flour  for  me  at 
$5.80,  and  after  deducting  his  commissions  he  invests  the 
balance  in  new  flour  at  §4.90  per  barrel.  How  many  barrels 
does  he  buy  for  me,  and  what  commission  has  he  earned? 
poo.  Halifax,  April  27th,  1892. 

Three  months  after  date,  for  value  received,  I  promise  to 
pay  A.  B.  or  order,  three  hundred  dollars.  C.  I). 

When  will  this  note  be  due?  How  much  must  be  paid 
for  it  when  due?  If  discounted  at  a  bank  on  the  1st  May 
at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  per  annum,  how  much  money 
would  be  received  for  it  at  the  bank? 

9.  Find  the  values  of: 

(a-\-b—c)-  

■i  (ab-3c)  °^   "  '^^^'  ~(^+'^')  "  (2a-3c) 

When  a  =  i,  5=3  and  c-2. 

10.  Multiply  a--j-ax-\-x-  by  a"—az  +  x"  and 
Divide  a'^—x'^  bv  u+x. 


English  Languaue.  (1^  hours.) 
[Value  of  each  single  numbered  question,  10;  of  each  double  numbered 
(jucstion,  20.] 

1.  Put  the  following  letter  into  good  form,  paying  atten- 
tion to  punctuation,  spacing  and  beauty  of  writing,  as  well 
as  to  correct  spelling: — 

halifa.x  n  s  april  27  1892 
Messers  smith  and  Robinson  dear  sirs  ive  recieved  your 
favour  ov  the  20th  inst  i  wood  be  oblidged  if  you  cood  tel 
me  hwere  this  kwotashun  mite  be  fownd.  Cum  wan  cum 
awl  this  roc  shal  fligh  from  its  phurm  baize  as  sune  as  eye  is 
itfrom  waiter  scot  i  have  been  dilligently  seperatingthe  pro- 
saik  peices  of  poitrey  from  the  phantastick  butt  have  naught 
bin  sucksesful  i  am  respectively  yours  truely 

A.  B.  Manikin 

2.  Spell  correctly  and  define  the  following  words:  Caret, 
irruption,  monitory,  sleight,  ceiling,  stationery,  synonyms, 
rumatism,  filanthropy,  akooterments. 

3.  Write  (a)  the  puralsof  ;w^(?o,  wharf,  gcnuii,  yenius,  and 
solo;  (b)  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  ijirc,  go,  come, 
le,  and  run. 


4  and  5.  Analyze  the  couplet: 

He  that  fights  and  runs  away, 
May  live  to  fight  another  day. 

6  and  7.  Parse  the  same  couplet. 

8  and  9.  Correct  the  following  sentences  where  desirable, 
and  give  the  reason  or  a  rule  for  the  correction : 

(a)  Who  will  you  give  it  to,  him  or  I? 

(i)  I  seen  him  do  it  as  soon  as  he  took  his  seat. 

((•)  I  never  saw  it  rain  so  heavy  before,  nor  a  storm  look 
more  beautifully. 

(d)  Ain't  it  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Book  of  Psalms 
were  written  by  one  man? 

(e)  I  shall  be  able  to  go  with  you  probably ;  but  I  will  not 
remain  here  under  any  circumstances. 

10.   "And  the  widows  of  Asshur  are  loud  in  their  wail; 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  sno%v  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord !" 
Who  wrote  this?  What  is  it  all  about?  What  does  it  mean? 

Geography  (1^  hours.) 

1.  Name  the  coast-waters,  capes  and  islands  of  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

2.  Name  the  British  Colonies  in  the  order  of  their  import- 
ance. 

3.  Tell  what  you  know  about  any  one  of  the  following: 
Argentine  Republic,  Russia,  India,  Egypt  or  Oceania 

4.  The  chief  rivers  of  Asia,  the  direction  in  which  they 
flow,  and  the  waters  into  which  they  empty. 

5.  Name  and  locate  the  chief  mountain  ranges  of  Europe. 

6.  By  what  waters  are  the  following  islands  surrounded, 
and  near  what  mainlands  are  they  situated:  Manitoulin, 
Anticosti,  Cuba,  Man,  Jersey,  Malta,  Sicily,  Tasmania, 
Ceylon,  Iceland. 

7.  Name  the  chief  agricultural  products  of  the  following: 
Spain,  Brazil,  France,  China,   Holland,  Ontario,  California. 

8.  Where  and  what  are  the  following:  Ainslie,  Gaspe, 
Dundas,  Detroit,  Ben  Nevis,  Shannon,  Majorca,  Lafoden, 
Mecca,  Natal,  Malacca,  Altai,  Orinoco,  Canary,  Hudson  and 
Panama? 

9.  Name  the  chief  cities  of  Great  Britain,  where  situated, 
and  for  what  each  is  noted. 

10.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Africa,  marking  in  as  many 
details  as  possible. 


Useful  Knowledqk.  (1^  hours.) 

[<  )nly  10  questions  to  be  answered.  Value  of  each  10.] 
1.  Why  should  the  school-room  be  well  ventilated? 
3.  What  is  the  use  of  physical  exercise? 

3.  What  do   you   think  are  the  most   common    mistakes 
made  in  the  character  of  our  clothing? 

4.  Why   do    young    people   sometimes   learn  to  smoke? 
What  efifect  has  the  habit  as  a  rule? 

5.  Why  are  alcoholic   drinks  more  dangerous  than  other 
common  drinks? 

6.  Is  rock  made  from   ground  or  is   ground  made  from 
rock?    Explain. 

7.  What  is  a  fossil? 

8.  Write  a  note  on  coal. 

9.  What  is  the  air  made  of? 
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10.  How  do  clouds  come  into  existence  and  what  becomes 
of  them? 

11.  How  can  you  prove  (a)  that  water  is  thrown  off  from 
the  lungs  in  the  act  of  breathing,  {!>)  carbonic  acid  gas  also, 
and  (el  matter  which  can  become  putrid? 

13.  Give  the  life  history  of  a  moth  or  of  the  Potato  Beetle. 

13.  Write  what  you  know  about  the  native  mammals  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

14.  Make  a  drawing  showing  all  the  parts  of  some  flower 
with  names. 

15.  Where  are  lichens  found,— fungi,— mosses? 

16.  What  kind  of  nature  studies  do  you  like  most?  Give 
an  account  of  some  observations  you  have  made  yourself. 

British  and  Canadian  History  (U  hours.) 

1.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  founding  of  Montreal. 

2.  Describe  the  quarrel  between  Charnise  and  Charles  de 
la  Tour. 

3.  Write  a  short  account  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians. 

4.  Who  were  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  and  in  what 
part  of  the  Dominion  did  they  settle? 

5.  How  many  members  are  there  in  the  present  Dominion 
House  of  Commons,  and  how  are  they  distributed  among 
the  provinces? 

6.  Describe  the  character  of  any  two  of  the  following 
sovereigns:  John,  Richard  HI,  Henry  V,  James  I,  Anne, 
George  I. 

7.  Mention  the  chief  events  in  the  reign  of  (1)  William  I, 
(2)  Richard  H,  (3)  Henry  VH,  (4)  George  111. 

8.  Name  what  you  consider  the  six  greatest  battles  fought 
by  the  Knglish,  when  and  where  they  occurred,  and  give  the 
result. 

9.  Name  the  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  with 
the  dates  of  their  accession. 

10.  Assign  to  its  proper  reign  each  of  the  following: 
Magna  Charta,  Battle  of  Bannockburn,  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold,  Loss  of  Calais,  Execution  of  Mary  tjueen  of  Scots, 
Death  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Great  Fire  in  London,  Seige  of 
Londonderry,  Act  of  Settlement,  Battle  of  CuUodcn,  First 
Ucfurni  Hill,  In<lian  Mutiny. 


Miss  Jennie  Lyle  has  accepted  a   position    in    British 
Columbia- salary  $600  per  year. 


Miss  Mary  Dibble,  who  has  been  spending  the  winter  in 
California,  expects  to  return  to  New  Brunswick  in  July. 


Miss  Gilmour,  who  has  had  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from 
Milltown,  is  expected  to  resume  work  at  the  beginning  of 
next  term 


Chas  Young,  of  Falmouth,  is  erecting  a  building  in 
Wolfville  in  connection  with  Acadia  College  at  a  cost  of 
$2,.')00,  to  be  used  as  a  manual  training  school.  It  is  a 
memorial  to  his  son  Edward  W.  Young,  who  died  while 
attending  the  college  and  who  took  considerable  interest  in 
manual  training.  The  building  will,  after  erection,  be  en- 
dowed for  the  teachers  and  fittings  by  a  general  subscription. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  school  libraries  of  St.  .Vmlrews  and  Welchi)Ool  have 
been  largely  added  to  this  year. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  hold  the  Charlotte 
County  Teachers'  Institute  this  year  at  North  Head,  Grand 
Manan.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  it  about  September  20th, 
when  the  "Flushing"  will  leave  St.  Stephen  on  Thursday 
morning,  calling  at  St.  Andrews,  Eastport  and  Campobello, 
and  reaching  Grand  Manan  early  in  the  day.  She  will 
return  to  Ea.stport  on  Saturday  morning.  As  the  weather  is 
always  good  at  that  sea.son,  and  the  trip  has  many  attrac- 
tions, a  large  attendance  is  expected.  Mr.  Jas.  Vroom,  of 
St.  Stephen,  has  promised  his  services,  and  It  is  hi. peel  the 
services  of  Prof.  Oanong,  of  Harvard,  and  Mr.  .lohn  Brit- 
tain,  of  the  Normal  school,   may  be  secured. 

Mr.  A.  E  Barton,  of  Fair  Haven,  Deer  Island,  made 
Arbor  Day  the  occasion  of  hoisting  a  new  school  Hag. 


The  course  of  lectures  on  psychology,  by  Prof.  Seth, 
before  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Halifax,  was 
completed  on  Friday.  There  were  about  100  teachers  in 
attendance  at  the  weekly  lectures,  and  miich  interest  was 
manifested  in  this  science,  which  is  so  close  to  the  teacher's 
everyday  calling.  Prof.  Seth  has  a  happy  gift  of  making 
his  subject  popular. — J/i(i7. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  New  Hrunsiwick  University 
took  place  at  Fredericton  on  Thursday  evening,  2nil  of  June. 
The  president,  Dr.  Harrison,  occupied  the  chair.  Dr.  Bridges 
delivered  an  oration  in  praise  of  the  founders.  His  Honor 
Lieutenant  Governor  Sir  Leonard  Tilley  presented  the  Douglas 
Gold  Medal  to  the  winner— Miss  Peake  of  Fredericton.  The 
Alumni  Gold  Medal  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Maggs  of  the 
Sophomore  cla.ss;  the  Governor  General'sGold  .Medal  was  won 
by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Stead;  and  the  silver  medal  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Brittain.  Sixteen  students  were  graduated,  receiving  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  The  degree  of  M.  A.  was  conferred  on  Rev 
J.  W.  Hickson  and  Rev.  Ernest  Barker.  The  Alumni  oration 
was  made  by  Prof.  Wesley  Mills,  the  distinguished  physio- 
logist of  >IcGill  University,  and  was  an  able  scientific  address 
on  the  relation  between  mind  and  body  and  their  harmonious 
development. 

Prof.  Stephen  Dixiin,  a  distinguished  graduate  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  arts  and  engineering,  has  been  appointed 
lo  the  chair  of  civil  engineering  in  New  Brunswick  University 
made  vacant  by  Prof.  Halt's  resignation. 


The  closing  exercises  i.f  the  Mount  Allison  Institutions  look 
phwe  during  tlie  week  l)eginning  May  27lh,  and  were,  as  usual, 
of  a  deeply  interesting  character.  The  President,  Dr.  Allison, 
announced  that  the  semicentennial  would  be  held  ne.vl  Jan- 
uary. Principal  Harrison's  repcrl  of  the  .Male  Ai  adeniy 
showed  that  there  were  seventy-.seven  .student.^  in  attendance 
this  term,  fourteen  of  whom  have  matriculated  into  the 
University.  Principal  iSorden  of  the  Ladies'  College  and 
Conservatory  of  Music,  stated  that  the  total  number  of  pupils 
registered  during  the  school  year  was  176.  The  attendance  in 
the  literary  department  was  140,  in  'he  musical  department 
l'-'3,  in  the  studio  lit.  The  numbers  represent  an  advance  ic 
each  department  upon  the  attendance  of  any  previous  year. 
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The  anniversary  exercises  at  Acadia  Insliuiiions  at  Wolf- 
villc.  this  year,  began  June  1st.  The  improvements  that  are 
being  made  in  erecting  new  buildings,  and  increasing  the 
appliances  for  better  work  in  all  departments  of  the  institutions 
at  Acadia,  give  its  friends  renewed  contidence  in  what  can  be 
accomplished  there.  The  new  building  for  the  manual  train- 
ing department  is  in  process  of  erection,  and  work  on  the  new 
seminary  building  is  well  advanced.  Twentytive  young  men 
composed  the  graduating  class,  and  the  degree  of  M.  A.  was 
conferred  on  four  graduates  of  former  years,  one  of  whon, 
Jliss  Alice  M.  Fitch,  has  the  honor  to  be  the  first  lady  to 
receive  that  degree  from  Acadia.  The  honorary  degree  of 
D.  D.  was  conferred  on  Rev.  John  Chipman  Morse  of  Digby. 
President  Sawyer's  address  to  to  the  graduating  class  was  an 
admirable  one.  Horton  Academy  under  the  direction  of 
Principal  Oakes,  assisted  by  an  able  staff,  has  had  a  very 
successful  year.  Nineteen  have  matriculated  Into  the  college. 
The  Acadia  Seminary  under  the  principalship  of  Miss  Graves, 
has  done  excellent  work  during  the  past  year,  with  even  a 
brighter  outlook  for  the  future. 


The  closing  exercises  of  the  St.  Martins,  N.  B.,  Baptist 
Seminary  took  place  on  June  7lh.  With  friends  coming  for- 
ward to  assist  the  Seminary  with  their  money,  with  the  tine 
buildings  it  has,  and  the  natural  advantages  possessed  by  St, 
Martins,  there  is  a  bright  outlook  for  the  Seminary  for  the 
future,  under  the  direction  of  its  esteemed  and  scholarly 
principal.  Dr.  deBlois.  The  total  number  of  students  the  last 
year  was  73. 


The  Nova  Scotia  Normal  School  will  close  ou  Friday,  July 

ir,tb. 

The  new  school  building  at  Amherst  is  under  waj-.  The 
corner  stone  was  laid  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons.  June  8. 
The  most  interesting  part  was  taken  by  the  pupils,  500  of  whom 
formed  in  open  file  near  the  church.  Through  this  lane  of  child, 
ren,  the  band,  town  council  and  school  commissioners  walked, 
after  which,  the  primary  departments  leading,  all  marched  to 
the  grounds  where  the  ceremony  was  performed.  There  the 
children  arranged  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  scroll  around 
the  corner  stone.  This  scroll,  which  had  a  very  pleasin"  effect 
owed  its  conception  to  Mr.  Ford,  Vice-  Principal  of  the  Acad- 
emy, while  its  successful  carrjing  out  was  shared  in  by  all  the 
teachers.  After  the  ceremony,  the  lane  of  children  was  again 
formed,  through  which  the  procession  passed.  The  school 
received  many  compliments  from  the  Grand  Master  and  Lodge 
for  their  orderly  march.  Among  the  usual  articles  placed  in 
the  cavity  under  the  corner  stone  were  a  scroll  containing  thg 
names  of  702  pupils,  in  their  own  writing,  and  the  May 
number  of  The  Educatio.\al  Review.  Rhodes  &  Curry, 
Amherst,  are  the  contractors.  The  building  is  to  contain 
twelve  school  rooms,  laboratory,  office,  museum  and  large 
assembly  hall.  It  is  to  be  completed  December  31st,  1893 
Contractor's  price  about  |37,000,  heating  and  ventilating  about 
$3,000. 


Scarlet  fever  has  seriously  interrupted  the  work  of  the 
public  schools  at  Hantsport,  N.  S.,  recently,  but  by  taking  the 
precaution  to  close  the  departments  it  was  prevented  from 
spreading  generally.  The  Pathfinder  series  of  temperance 
text-books  has  been  adopted  in  the  Hantsport  schools.  Prin- 
cipal Miller  is  to  deliver  a  public  lecture  on  "the  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  human  .system.'' 


One  hundred  and  eighty  pupils  were  in  attendance  at  Truro 
Academy  during  the  winter;  110  wrote  for  promotion  at  the 
terminal  examination.  Mr.  Melville  Gumming  was  the  win- 
ner of  the  Langille  Gold  Medal.  During  the  last  year  a  fourth 
department  —  that  of  Modern  Languages  and  Drawing  —  hivs 
been  opened;  the  laboratory  has  been  well  equipped  with 
apparatus,  and  several  new  volumes  added  to  the  library.  A 
new  college  for  the  School  of  Agriculture  is  being  erected  on 
the  Agricultural  Farm,  Bible  Hill,  Truro.  The  building  will 
be  ready  for  occupation  in  a  few  months.  The  attendance  at 
the  school  is  larger  than  ever  before. 


BOOK   REVIEWS. 


Introduction  to  Chemical  Science,  by  R.  P.  Williams, 
A.  M.  Cloth,  pp.  204,  publishers  Giun  &  Co.,  Boston,  Ma.ss. 
This  book,  recently  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Education  for 
New  Brunswick,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  teaching  of  the 
simple  truths  of  elementary  chemistry  in  the  most  direct  and 
practical  way.  The  teacher  who  does  not  experiment  lias  no 
need  of  the  book,  but,  in  the  hands  of  (he  practical  teacher 
who  aims  to  demonstrate  every  step,  the  book  will  become  a 
powerful  aid  in  the  school-room. 


The  Laboratory  Manual  op  General  Chemistry,  l)y 
the  same  author  and  publishers,  and  designed  to  accompany 
the  Introduction,  contains  directions  for  performing  one  hun- 
dred of  the  more  important  experiments  in  chemistry,  and 
will  be  a  great  help  to  the  teacher  in  securing  readiness  and 
accuracy  in  the  experiments. 

Kerr's  Book  Keeping.  An  elementary  treatise  and  text- 
book for  schools,  academies  and  business  colleges,  by  S.  Kerr, 
second  and  revised  edition,  cloth,  109  pages  Publishers 
J.  &  A.  McMillan,  St.  John,  N.  B  The  issue  of  a  second 
edition  of  this  excellent  school  book  is  a  proof  that  it  has  met 
an  acknowledged  want — an  elementary  work  suitable  for  pupils 
and  students,  to  give  them  a  grasp  of  business  principles,  and 
the  simplest  and  most  correct  methods  of  book-keeping  This 
edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected,  and  certain 
portions  have  been  re-written.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Kerr  on 
the  efforts  he  has  made  to  give  to  teachers  and  students  a 
good  elementary  work  on  book-keeping. 


Business  Law,  a  manual  for  schools  and  colleges  and  every 
day  use,  by  A.  R.  Weed,  LL.  B.  Cloth,  pp.  172,  price  $1.10. 
Publishers  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  ,  Boston.  The  aim  of  this  use- 
ful book  is  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  common  principles 
of  law  which  govern  business,  with  an  explanation  of  the 
principal  business  terms  and  forms. 


Ele.ments  of  Physics,  by  C.  E.  Fessenden,  principal  of  the 
Collegiate  Institute,  Peterboro,  Ontario.  Cloth,  pp.  239.  price 
three  shillings.  Publishers  MacMillan  &  Vo.,  London  and 
New  York.  This  aa  elementary  work  treating  of:  I.  Matter 
and  its  properties;  II.  Kinematics;  III.  Dynamics;  IV. 
Heat.  Its  chief  merit  is  that  every  step  is  made  clear  by 
experiment,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  examples  given 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  student.  In  clearness  of  type,  bind- 
ing and  convenient  form  it  is  all  that  is  to  be  desired. 

A  German  Science  Reader,  by  J.  H.  Gore.  B.  S.,  Ph,  D. 
Profes.sor  of  German,  Columbian  University.  Cloth,  pp.  IS.'j,' 
price  SO  cents,   publishers  1).  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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This  is  a  selection  of  easy  scientific  articles  on  topics  of  every 
day  interest  taken  from  actual  publications,  most  of  them  from 
text  books  on  science.  Its  great  value  is  that  it  gives  to  Ger- 
man students  a  reader  along  the  lines  of  science,  in  which 
there  is  such  activity  among  the  Germans,  and  serves  as  a 
preparation  for  the  higher  technical  literature. 


Beowdlp,  An  Anglo-Saxon  Epic  Poem,  translated  from 
the  Ileyne-Socin  Text  by  John  Leslie  Hall.  Cloth,  pp.  110. 
Publishers,  D  C.  Heath  &,  Co.,  Boston,  Mass,  This  is  a 
modest  but  successful  effort  to  give  to  students  of  English 
Literature  the  venerable  epic  Beowulf,  which  stands  at  the 
dawn  of  English  verse.  The  measure  used  in  the  present 
tran.slation  is  believed  by  the  author  to  be  a.'!  near  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  original  as  modern  English  affords.  Tliere  is 
appended  a  glossary  of  proper  names,  and  the  notes  are 
particularly  full. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Graduated  .Matiik.matical  Exercises,  for  liome  work. 
MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 

Gkben's  Short  History  ok  thk  English  Peoplb, 
illustrated  (in  parts)  Parts  VII L  and  IX.;  price  one  shilling 
each  part.     MicMillnn  it  Co.,  publishers,  London. 

Nature  Headers,  Sea.si<le  and  Wayside,  No.  IV.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  C^o. ,  publishers,  Boston. 

Dressmaking,  a  technical  manual  for  teachcr.s.  P\ililisliers 
MacMillan  <fc  Co.,  London, 


Current  Periodicals. 

The  New  England  Magazine  for  May  is  as  interesting  and  at- 
tractive as  usual.  From  tlie  number  of  New  England  topics 
treated  this  magazine  has  a  deep  interest  for  the  descendants  of 
the  Loyalists  in  Ihe  Maritime  Provinces.  Among  I  he  contents 
for  the  month  arc,  "Village  Life  in  Old  England,"  by  lieuben 
Goldihwaites;  "  On  Ihe  TracK  of  Columbus,"  by  Horatio  F. 
Perry;  "The  Progress  of  the  American  Republic,"  bj'  William 
Eleroy  Curtis;  "Governor  Winthrop's  Farm,  '  by  Abram  Eng- 
lish Brown;  "  IJermuda  in  Blockade  Times,"  by  Charle.-; 
Halloch;  "Ilcnry  Clay  as  Speaker  of  the  House."  by  Mary 
Parker  Toilet ;  "Ye  Homanre  of  Can.so  Bay  L,"  by  Herbert  .M. 
Sylvester,  illustrated  by  Elizabeth  l.e  Baron  March;  and  other 
articles.  The  illustrations  are  very  fine,  and  the  number  an 
excellent  one. . .  .The  Atlantic  MonlhUi  for  June  has  a  paper  of 
great  value  to  teachers  by  William  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  U.  S. 
CoMimi.s.sioner  of  Education,  entitled  "The  Education  of  the 
Negro."  All  sides  of  this  subject  arc  most  thoughtfully  and 
ably  treated  by  Ihe  author,  who  has  maile  his  paper  of  slill 
greater  value  by  adding  to  it  notes,  opinions,  and  criticisms 
written  by  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  South,  to  whom  it 
was  sent  l)efore  publication.  .In  Ooldthtcaite' a  (.ieuyraphiral  J/ny- 
azhie  for  May  there  is  such  an  admirably  arranged  .series  of 
articles  and  facts  on  geography  that  wherever  Ihey  are  read, 
cither  in  the  home  circle  or  school,  they  cannot  fail  to  arouse 

interest  and   be  of  the  greatest  advantnge The   Minemln 

Afagnzinr  by  Uic  same  publisher,  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
minerals,  by  means  of  easy  and  plca-sant  talks  on  specimens. 
. . .  .The  June  Wide  Aicakc  is  a  plclurcsi|uc  and  delightful 
number,  with  a  varied  lablr  of  contcntti  in  which  are  several 
plea.Mant  stories  for  school  chihlrcn  ...•*».  Nicholat  for  June  is 
bright  with  story  and  illustration  ..  .In  the  Cmluri/  for  June 
's  an  article  on  the  "  Orowlli  and  Change  in  College  Educa- 
tion."...  .A  stimulating  article  on  present  educational   prob- 
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brs3ids 

ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

An  agreeable  preparation 
of  the  phosphates,  for  Indi- 
gestion. Nervousness,  Men- 
tal and  Physical  Exhaustion. 
Recommended  and  pre- 
scribed by  Physicians  of  all 
schools. 

Trial  bottle  mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents 
in  stamps.  Rumford  Chemical  Works, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


lems  will  tiL' contributed  to  77,e Popular  Scie^ic  .W.;iM„U,r  July, 
by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkelt.  It  is  entitled  "  Kin<iergarlens — 
Manual  Training— Industrial  Schools,"  and  embodies  some 
principles  of  training  children  that  have  not  yet  been  duly 
ai)prcciated. 

EDUCATIONAL    CIRCULAES. 
Change  in  Text  Books. 

The  followitiK  <hiini;rs  in  llir  pn-.scrili.'il  tt'.M  lM»iks  for  use  in  the 
scltools  in  Ni'W  Bruiiswictc.  hav»'t(e«'n  autliorizod  t»y  tin-  l^iard  of  Kdllca- 
tion  to  take  elTiM-t  ilie  llrsi  itay  of  .July,  1S92. 

1.  K.N'oi.isH  C'i.As.su-s.— i  )init  li'ordstrorth's  Excursion.  Pove^K  Kea&y  on 
Man.  and  Nhakr^ipi^nre's  Hauilet;  and  aild  the  folUnvinij; 

Sriiclions  frnm  r.-iiii!/»"n:— Qeraint  and  Knid.  L/ickosli'V  riail.LocltPS- 
\vy  Hall  Sixty  Years  .\fter,  Ulvs-ses.  Sir  (;alalia<l,  The  Revi-iiKi",  with 
inlr.Hlufliun  and  nott-s  by  ./.  E.  \Vithtn-cll.J}  .1. 

l^infifttltnc-.'  Kvan^ze\me  or  Hiau-allm. 

.U'lcWiifaf/: — Biography  of  Johnson  ort^ssavon  Hallam's  Const  it  utioual 
History. 

W'lilttr  Srott:—\int'nt\n  l)urward  or  Ivanlio.*. 

•J.  Knomsh  (  (Raumar  and  CoMi'osi-noN.  — vXdd  ^ft  tkUjuhn'a  Short  Oram- 
inar  ..f  tlif  Ent'lish  Tonsil.' with  appendix  in('oni|Kisilion. 

NoTK.  F<ir  tlif  pi-fs<*nt.  s<-hools  havf  the  option  of  continuing  Iho  uw 
i.f  A'..).<'i7<.m  » (Irnmniar  and  Kalijleish't  Composition,  or  of  Kulislitutintr 
Uriiltjniin'g  Short  ttnimnier  and  ConipoAition,  a.s  the  truHtev^  and 
teachers  ntav  ]>n>rer.  But  both  liramuiors  may  not  Ih*  iisetl  in  the  Hanie 
whool. 

3.  Arithmetic— /fnHiWin5nii7A*a  instead  of  .So nq«ferV. 

4.  History  of  Gkeeck  and  RnuK.—Smilh'ii  .Smaller  History  of 
(ireoce,  and  .Snmller  History  of  Home;  instead  of  CottiVr'j  History  of 
r)i-.-.-ce.  and  ^oHiVr'.i  History  of  Rome. 

■V  INMHTHIAT.  Drawisii.— I'ulilicSolioo:  DmwiiiK  Course,  Noh,  1,  S,  S, 
■I,  .^,  (<.  instead  of  l'rftng\  Series, 

0.  IxTRom-i-TioN  TO  t'liEyicAi.  SciKNcB.  bv  It.  r.  WiUianu.  Instead  of 
M/i.if  .ind.svorei'.'.fheiiiistry. 

7.    The  I*ila<-ticai,  Si'ki.i-ek. 

NtrTK.  -  For  the  pn*s«>nt,  schools  have  the  option  of  continuing  the  use 
of  .U.iniiinf/'s  Speller  or  of  subsiltutinK  the  Prai-tical  Sindler.  us  Ihe 
tniBtt.«es  and  teachers  may  prefer.  But  ImiIIi  S|»<*lkTs  may  in  it  Ih-  used  In 
the  same  school. 

The  foUowinK  chane)-  will  lake  elTect  on  the  llrst  day  of  January,  lt«3: 

H.  Simllrn'M  IliKh  School  Botany,  inRtea<l  ot  (/rai/'t  How  I'liuila  (irow. 
Education  Office.  J.  R.   INl'H. 

May,  ISO.'.  Chief  Su/i/.  0/  Eilwnlum. 


Summer  Vacations. 


dav 


'tle 


i»r  Ih.-  Slimmer  Vucniions  will  ln-jrin  on  the  llmt 
iM'tw.-lfthilay  of  August. 

ihn.  Fretlericton  and  Moneton,  and  incon»orttled 
■i.-i>ii..ii  IH',  ,,f  theSch.xil  I ji«.  the  Summer  Va- 
tirsl  dav  of  Julv  and  cvteud  to  Ihe  twenty-Hixtli 


»res«*nt 

>r.lulv  and  en<l  < 

In  the  cities  of  St 

towns, ,rKniiiz.-lun.l. 

cation  will  b<>Kiii  on  I 

doy  of  .\uKust 

inc<»riH>mte,l  towns  not  orirnni7j»d  under  Section  laTi.  and  other  dis- 
tricts which  have  heretofore  had  six  weeks'  Summer  \'a4-ation,  may.  iii 
application  to  the  (^'hief  Su|M'rintendent,  have  the  vacation  extended  le 
the  twonty-Klxlh  day  of  Au»nist.  J.  K.  INCH, 

1-kliicalion  office.  OiiV/  Saperinlendrnt  0/  Kiliirtilinn. 

May  Isl,  IHN4. 
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MONTREAL,    JULY    5th    to   8th. 


SARATOGA,    JULY    12th. 


To  the  Teachers  of  the  Maritime  Provinces:    To  enable  you  to atteud  the  Sessions  of  the  Conventious  which  meet 
iu  Montreal  ami  Saratoga  on  the  above  dates,  and  to  give  j'ou  a  most  agreeable  and  instructive 

sunvcnvLiBi^    OTJTin^a-, 

The  Intercolonial  and  Grand  Trunk   Railways  (the  tjuebec  Route)  have  inaugurated  for  3-our  benefit  a  series  of  GRAND 

CIRCULAR  TOURS,  which  for  scenic  attractions  and  instructive  entertainment  cannot  be  eoualled  In  any 

part  of  the  world,  and  at  prices  so  low  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 


Provided  sufficient  rumbers  are  secured,  these  excursions  will  be  "  personally  conducted,"  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  run 

A    SPECIAL    PULLMAN    SLEEPING    CAR    TRAIN 

over  the  Intercolonial  and  Grand  Trunk  Railways  ou  such  a  Time  Schedule  as  will  enable  the  Teachers  to  enjoj'  the  far-famed 

scenery  of  the    QUEBEC     ROUTE. 


We  present  for  your  choice  the  following 

cx:Rcij'Xj..^:Ei    totje,s 

TO  MONTREAL  and  Keturn  (via  LEVIS)  ONE  SINGLE  FIRST  CLASS  FARE. 


MONCTON    TO    LEVIS    (QUEBEC).  LEVIS    to    MONTREAL. 

Intercolonial  Railway.  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

B  MONTREAL    to    SARATOGA.  C 


To  Plattsburg, G.  T.  and  D.  &  H.  R'ys. 

"  Fort  Ticonderoga, Champlain  Trans.  Co. 

"  Baldwin, D.  &   H.  R'y. 

"  Caldwell, Lake  George  Steamer. 

"  Saratoga, D.  &  H.  R'y. 


To  Toronto, Grand  Trunk  R'y. 

"  Niagai-a  Falls,  Steamer  or  Rail. 

"   Schenectady, N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  H.  R. 

"  Saratoga, D.  &  H.  R'y. 


SARATOGA    TO    BOSTON. 


via  Fitchburg  (Hoosae  Tunnel  Route),  or 

D.  &  H.  R'y  to  Albany,  or 

B.  &  A.  R.  to  Boston.  | 

F 
BOSTON    TO 

International  Steamers  to  Saint  John. 


via  D.  &  H.  R'y  to  Albany 

Day  Line  Steamer  to  New  York. 
Fall  River  Line  to  Boston. 

MONCTON. 

Intercolonial  Railway  to  Moncton. 


SPECIAL   RATES    FOR   TEACHERS   AND  THEIR    FAMILIES. 
MONCTON    TO    MONCTON. 

B    D.  F. $18.77;    A.  B.  E.  F.  S2I.92;    A.  C.  D.  F.  $29.32  ;    A.  C.  E.  F.  $32.47. 

(Any  point  on  Intercolonial  Railway  to  Moncton  and  Return,  2  e.  per  mile). 

■rlif  Fai-H^  fiMiii  St.  John  auU  interniwliate  points  on  tin-  I.  L'.  K.  are  tlie  same  ;i-s  those  from  Monet.,  m. 


For  detailed  and  particular  information  apply  to  any  one  of  the  following  Grand  Trunk  R'y  Agents : 


C.  E.   L.  JARVIS. 
J.  T.  WHITLOCK, 
JNO.  GRAHAM,      - 
GEO.  W.  COOKE, 
W.  W.  CLARKE,     - 


St.  John,  N.  B. 

-    St.  Stephen.  N.  B. 

Woodstock,  N.  B. 

Amherst,  N.  S. 

Charlottetown,  p.  E.  I. 

OR    TO 


F.  I.  MORRISON,        -       - 
W.  B.  MORRIS,       -       - 
McKEEN,  MOORE  &  CO., 
D.  GORDON,       - 


R.    F.    ARMSTRONG,    General  Agent   for    the    Maritime 
134    HoLLis    Street,    Halifax,    N.    S. 


Fredericton,  N.  B. 

St.  Andrews,  N.  B. 

North  Sydney,  C.  B. 

summerside.  p.  e.  i. 
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THE  DOMINION  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Montreal,    July  5th  8th,  1802. 

CIRCULAR   OF  INFORMATION  No.  4. 


The  preparatioDfi  for  the  first  meeting  of  tlie  Kducatinaists  of  the 
Doniinion,  in  July  next,  aiv  progressing  favorably.  The  int**rL'st  niani- 
fKsttfd  by  the  several  provinces  has  been  gradually  in<,'reasinK,  and  the 
success  of  the  gatherinj;:  is  now  settled  beyond  all  question. 

The  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Committees  of  thts  Council  of 
Public  Inslniction  of  the  Province  of  Quet>ecat  a  recent  meeting  heartily 
endorsed  the  movement,  and  a  deputation  from  botli  oominittees  waited 
upon  the  (iovemment  in  favor  of  agi-aut  in  aidof  thefimilsof  tlie  Associ- 
ation. Tlie  Association  will  meet  with  the  cordial  support  of  all  sections 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  we  shall  have  the  unique  spectacle  of  all 
sections  of  our  Dominion  population.  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
French  and  KngUsh,  from  one  end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other,  meet- 
ing together  in  friendly  discussion  of  the  best  method  of  promoting 
educational  progress  in  the  several  provinces  of  the  Dominion.  This, 
itself,  is  suftlcient  to  command  the  hearty  support  of  every  true  Can- 
adian. Tlie  programme,  which  is  nearly  completed  .will  provide  at  once 
for  the  varied  educational  interests  of  the  Dominion,  and  also  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  which  our  Dominion's  population  is  composed. 

The  Kindergarten  Section  will  be  represented  by  Mrs.  Hughesand  Miss 
Hart,  of  Toronto;  Miss  Uoullon,  of  Ottawa:  and  Mrs.  Harriman,  of 
Halifax.  In  the  Public  School  Section  Geo.  U.  Hay.  Esq.,  of  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  takes  up  '"Ideal  School  Discipline,  and  How  to  Secure  it." 
Supervisor  McKay,  of  Halifax.  N.  S.,  discusses  "School  Preparation  for 
Industrial  Pursuits."  Dr.  Robins,  of  Montreal,  talced,  "The  Study  of 
Form  in  Ih'*  Public  Scho(»ls."'  and  Captain  Macauhiy  of  Montreal,  reviews 
the  question  of  ■  Physical  Culture  in  the  PubUc  Schools." 

The  High  ScIkh.!  Section  is  provide<l  for  by  Wm.  Houston,  of  Toronto. 
Superintendent  A.  H.  Ma<-Kay,  of  Halifax,  and  others. 

The  Section  of  Normal  Training  and  Insi>ectton  includes  the  names  of 
Insf^ector  I^iUard,  of  Hamilton.  Ont..  Inspector  Carter,  St.  John,  N.  B., 
Principal  Calkin,  Truro,  N.  S.,  and  Dr.  McCabe,  of  Ottawa. 

In  the  University  Section,  papers  will  be  provided  by  Dr.  Adams,  of 


Lennoxville:  Professor  C*jx,  of  MeGill  University;  Dr.  Eaton,  of  McGill 
University. 

In  the  general  morning  meetings  the  following  gentlemen  have  agreed 
to  provide  papers:  Principal  Groggin,  of  Winnipeg,  Priiici|tal  McKinnon, 
of  Toronto.  Rev.  Abbe  A'erreau,  Montreal,  and  Profess<tr  Seth.  of  Halifax. 

In  the  evening  public  ni'»*tings.  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Hoss.  Minister  of 
Education  for  Outarit>,  and  President  of  tie*  .\ss4H;iation,  will  disi'Uss 
"  Educational  Tendencies  an<l  Problems."  Ius|>ect('r  Hughes,  of  Tomnto, 
will  deliver  un  address  upuu  "The  Duty  of  the  State  in  Refei-envv  to 
Education."  Principal  Grant,  of  Qjeen's  University.  Kingston,  will 
deliver  an  address  up  »n  "  Uuivei-sities  and  University  Extension  in 
Canada."  Sir  William  Diwson.  of  McGill  University,  will  also  deliver  an 
address.  Arrangements  are  also  being  made  for  two  other  addresses  fur 
the  evening  m-eting:  one  of  which  is  to  b' from  a  rfpr»»s.*naiive  educa- 
tionist from  th^  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  .Meeting  of  Welcome 
on  the  first  afternoon.  Sir  William  Dawson  has  kindly  c-uisented  to 
arrange  for  a  Conversazione  in  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  SIcGill 
Univei-sity  formHinbers  of  the  .\ssociation. 

Bulletin.—Xu  illustrated  HuUetin  of  73  pages,  containing  full  informa- 
tionconceming  the  convention  and  Che  City  of  Montreal,  wdl  be  i.s.sued 
in  a  few  days,  and  10,000  copies  will  be  mailetl  to  the  teadiers  of  the 
Dominion. 

Eflucfttional  £>Ai6i7.— Provision  Is  being  made  for  an  extensive 
educational  exhibit  of  school  appliances  and  pupil's  work.  This  will  form 
an  important  feature  of  the  convention,  and  it  will  prove  of  great  value 
to  visiting  teachers. 

RaifroiuUt.  «7c.— The  various  railroad  and  steamboat  lines  have  agreed 
to  grant  return  tickets  at  single  fare  plus  one  dollar  for  memltership 
couiKin.  from  all  p  tints  on  their  respective  lin -s  to  Moatreal.  From 
Montreal  numerous  cheap  side  trips  have  lieen  "p'vided  for  memliers 
desiring  to  take  them,  detailed  information  con  •ruing  which  will  be 
given  in  the  Bulletin.  Among  these  side  trips.  It.  trip  to  Saratcea  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  of  the 
United  States,  is  included. 

Hotrl  .4*vommod/f/io«-j<.- Arrangements  are  being  made  to  provide 
accomniiHJation  in  the  hotels  and  ])riviite  houses  from  ime  dollar  to  four 
dollars  [kt  day,  according  to  accomni"  tatious  re^piired.  A  form  of 
application  for*ac<:ommodation  will  be  pia  ■ -^l  in  each  copy  of  the  Bulle- 
tin, and  those  desiring  accommodation  are  requested  to  ffll  up  the  form 
and  return  it  as  directed.  £ux>k  I.  Rkxpohd. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE 


ATLANTIC  PROVINCES  OFCANADA. 

The  SixUi  Session  of  the   School  will   1m;  held  iu  the  City  of  St.  John,   l)eginning  on   MONOAV,  the 
August  llC.\t,  an<l  closing  on  SiiturJay,  Ihe  13th  of  August. 

The  npt-iiini?  will  take  ploi-e  In  the  hall  of  the  O-iiteiinial  S<-1iik)1.  The 
Miiyor  of  the  city  will  preside,  and  the  Frenident  O.  U.  Hay. 
Priiuipal  of  Vietorhi  HIkIi  School,  will  deliver  the  o|)eninp  address. 
Alnoin;  Itie  oilier  ^peakers  »fll  l>v  |>ieut.  (iov.  Sir  S.  L.  Tllley,  Chief 
Kii|Nri[ii<nd>'iii  Dr.  liieh,  of  New  linamwick :  Dr.  Ma<Kay.  Siiiwrinten- 
ill  lit  "f  Eilneatioii  for  Nova  Siotia:  Premier  Fielding,  H.  J.  Thome,  Es<|.. 
and  Hon.  Jiidi;e  King. 

The  stair  of  Inslnielors  for  tlic  seKHion  Is  large  ami  exwUent,  i-onsist- 
inj;  of  the  following  ; 

ASTKONOMY— I'rinclpal  Conieron,  Yarmouth  Academy. 

B<»TANY-((.  V.  Hay.  I'h.  It..  President  of  the  sihool.  assinte,!  l>y  Miss 
N.  Forties,  A.  B..  Vaiinoiith  Academy. 

CHEMISTRY-Prof.  W.  W.  Andn-ws,  Mount  Allison.  Sackville. 

DIDACTICS-  Prof.  Frank  H.  Knton.  Boaton. 

KI.OCUTION— Misa  M.  A.  Alexander,  81.  John  School  of  Music. 

KNdU.SH  I.1TKRATUKK    Principal  A.  Conieron.  Vaniioulh. 

fJKOL<J<;Y-Pnif.  A.  E.  O.lduell.  Acwiia  Collep-.  Wolfville,  and  O.  F. 
.Matthew.  A.  M..  F.  K.  8.  C.  St.  John. 

HI8TOI>OOY  and  MICROSCOPY-Prlncipal  E.  J.  Ij»y.  Anihenit 
Aca<lemy. 


"list     OilV   ol 


MINERAI.03Y    Siipt-r>lsor  McKay.  Halifox. 
MVSW  fTonli-S.ll  f»i-  Rev.  Ja.s.  AD.U'rson.  M.  A. 
PHYSICS    lYIncijial  E.  MacKny.  New  Olosgow. 
PHYSI<iLO(lY-A.  F.  Enii-ry.  M.  D.,  St.  John. 
l-SVi-IIdLOdY-J.  B.  Hull.  Ph.  D..  Normal  School.  Tniro. 
ZOol.oilY-  Prof.  J.  BrIttain,  Nonnal  School,  Fredericton. 


Lectures  and  class-room  »-ork  will  occupy  each  doy  from  9  to  I.  except 
Saturday,  the  6th  of  .August,  which  it  set  ajiart  for  an  excunilon  liy 
steamer  to  some  point  on  the  St.  John  River,  and  Wednesilay.  the  Ifllh 
of  Augu.-it.  for  an  excursion  to  St.  Martins  or  some  other  pt^int  of  interest 
on  the  Boy  of  Fiindy.  Kverj-  oftemoon  will  In-  devoted  to  out-door 
work,  or  rather  oiil-di>or  pleasure,  such  as  visiting  the  Falls  and  the 
Narrows  of  the  St.  John  River.  Duck  Cove.  l.jiwli>i-  s  Ijike.  Parks  .S  Sons' 
Cotton  Factor}-.  Clifton  on  the  KenncliecasiH,  etc.,  cic.  In  fact  the  pro- 
groin  of  w-ork  and  recnjalion  is  such  that  no  one  can  fail  to  lie  l>enetlti*»l 
and  refn-shiil.  The  unanimnus  venllct  of  those  who  attende*!  last  year's 
dellghlful  session  at  Antigimish  is  that  tin-  luowivks  s|ii-nt  then- were 
the  liiMSl  pica.-iaiil  and  prolilahli-  of  the  .\  i-ar.  Whether  viewe.1  as  a 
httUiliiy.  lis  a  ri  II limn  i.r  as  a  jtlai'i'  toacipiin-  kitotrlrittj^,  eoi-h  s«*ssion  of 
the  si-h.Nil  has  Imi'Ii  a  trralid  "-mi-cess.  Dii.n"t  FAIL  to  he  I'RKSK.vt.  \*ou 
will  lliid  it  lln-  most  ileliKhlfnl  way  imaginalile  of  incn-asing  vmir  stun- 
of  sclent illc  kliiiMleilge.  and  yiiu  will  have  the  lirivilegi-  nf  fni- lectun-s 
from  such  men  as  Dr.  MacKoy.  Dr.  Inch,  Pniuipal  Cameron  and 
othe 


B^iordcan  lie  ohtaini-d  fr 
whole  exp«-nw.  ini'liidingtni 
■>.  Hediici'il  rot.-s  l.v  all  i 
tickets  fi-ee.  hnl  hr  „irr  (o  ,, 
who  I    ' 


111  $.1  pi-r  wwk  and  ii|iH-ards:  so  that  the 
el  and  class  ticki-ls.  neisl  not  exci-ol  $16  or 
.nt.-s  Inleni.lc.nial  Itjiilway  gives  n-liirn 
I  II  certiti'ill-'  .if  punhiit,  (mm  thr  ufirnl 
•rtlllcate.  iMniit.r>.igii.-.l  liv  llie  s.-cn-lar)- 


of  the  si'hnol.  Hill   lie  a<'i'i'|iteil   liy   the  agent  at  ^^I    Joliii  fur 
ticket.  Dri.p  o|i.«tal.anl  till  111- M.vn-iarvf..r:iii|iag.-i.r.  .gramme  or  Work 
to  lie  undertaken.     Fur  furtlur  inrnrmalinn  wrileUi  lIu- lisal  sei-n-ljiry, 
Enoch  Thiiiiipson.  Wi-,st  Side.  Si.  John,  iirto  the  general  si-crelary. 


w. 


Persona  de^iiring  hnani  will  cominunlcati-  with  the  Preaideiit.  the  \MCi\  Secretary 
l>e<'n  pn>|iarKl,  but  it  is  thought  not  silvlsable  to  piilillgh  it  In  the  Review. 


KKNNEDY,    Hi.liri.^c  Aeo.le.r.y 

mU  in  St.  John.    A  U.st  of  iNHinllng-housoM  has 
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POPULAR    TEXT    BOOKS 

-. FOR : 

PUBLIC    AND    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 


KIRKLAND'S   &   SCOTT'S   ELEMENTAKY   AKITIIMETIC. 


Introductory  Text-Book  to  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic. 

A  Standard  Text-Boolj  in  Arithmetic  for  the  PubUc   Schools   of  the 

Dominion. 

No  other  Texl-Book  published  has  been  so  univei-sally  approved. 

PRICE,     ■        - 85  CENTS. 

I'rincipal  Kirkland,  of  Toronto  Normal  School,  and  Jlr.  Scott,  Jlathe- 
niatical  Master  in  Ottawa  Nor.iial  School,  are  teachers  speciall.v  fitted 
to  prepare  a  text-book  on  the  subject  of  Arithmetic;  and  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  book  shows  how  well  they  have  succeeded  in  their  under- 
taking. 


Authorized  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  Quebec. 

Only  Text-Book  authorized  by  Board  of  Education  for  use  in  the  Schools 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

Authorized  by  Board  of  Education  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

Authorized  by  Board  of  Education  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  Manitoba. 

Authorized  by  Board  of  Edncation  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  the  North- 
west Territoi*ies. 

Authorize<l  by  Board  of  Education  for  use  m  the  Schools  of  British 
Columbia.  Authorized  during  the  past  year  for  use  in  the  Schools 
of  Newfoundland. 


HAMBLIN   SMITH'S   ARITHMETIC. 


Canadian  edition  by  Kirkland  &  Scott.  Piice  BO  cents. 

Now  authorized  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  New  Bninswick. 
Authorized  for  use  in  the  Sc-hools  of  Quebec. 
.Vuthorized  for  exclusive  use  in  the  Schools  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Authorized  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  Prince  Edw-ard  Island. 


Authorized  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  Newfoundland. 
Authorized  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  ."Vlanitoba. 
Authorized  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  Ontario. 
Authorized  tor  use  in  the  Schools  of  North-West  Territories. 
Authorized  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  British  Cohmibia. 


GAGE'S  PRACTICAL  SPELLER. 


NEW  EDITION  JUST  ISSUED. 
Suitable  for  High  and  Public  Schools. 
Recently  authorized  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  New  Brunswick. 
Is  authorized  for  exclusive  us-  in  the  Schools  of  Quebec. 
Is  authorized  for  exclusive  use  in  the  Schools  of  Manitoba. 
Is  authorized  tor  exclusive  use  in  the  Schools  of  North-West  Territories. 
Is  authorized  for  exclusive  use  in  the  Schools  Britis  .  Columbia. 
Is  used  vei'y  largely  in  the  best  Schools  of  Ontario. 
Is  used  very  largely  in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

A  SERIES  OF  GRADED  LESSONS,  CONTAINING  : 

The  Words  in  General  Use,  with  Abbreviations,  etc.;  Words  of  Similar 

Pronunciation  and  Different  Spelling;  a  Collection  of  the  most 

Difficult  Words  in  the  Language;  and  a  number  of  Liter- 

ao'  Selections,  which  may  be  used  for  Dictation 

Lessons  and  Committed  to  Memory  by  the 

Pupils,  together  with  the  principal 

Prefixes  and   Affixes,  and 

Latin  and  Greek 

Roots. 

Eleventh  Editio.v. Price  30  Cents, 


It  is  now  the  most  correct  Manual  of  Spelling  offered  to  Canadian 
teachers.  It  is  printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  on  beautifully  tinted 
and  calendered  paper. 

No  other  book  gives  such  satisfactory  results  in  the  School. 


ONTARIO.— '•  Mr.  Reed.  H.  S.  Master,  heartily  recommends  the  work 
and  ordered  some  sixty  copies.''— Jltoun*  Furest  Advocate. 
"  Every  teaclier  should  introduce  it  into  his  classes."— Cana- 
dian  Sta^  etinian,  Bowman^Tlle. 
QUEBEC— Authorized  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  Quebec 

■•  We  have  decided  to  use  it  in  our  Public  Schools  "—/>)■ 

Kobiiis,  late  Inspector  of  Schools,  Montreal. 
"  Please  send  us  100  copies."  -Dawson  <{-  Co.,  Quebec. 
NOVA   SCOTIA.— "It  is  away  ahead  of  any  Speller  we  have  yet  seen." 
—  Cutcliester  Sun,  Nova  Scotia. 
"Send  us   600  copies,    with    our   imprint."— £i  // 
Smith  <e  Co..  Booksellers,  Truro. 
I'ANITOBA.— Authorized  for  exclusive  use  in  Schools  by  the  Board  of 

Education. 
BRITISH  COLUMl^A. -Authorized  for  exclusive  use  in  Schools. 
NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES.-Authorized  for  exclusive  use  in  Schools 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.— Authorized  for  use  in  Schools,  I89S. 


PROF.    MEIKLEJOHN'S   TEXT-BOOKS    ON   THE    ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


(Canadian  Copyright  Edition.) 
Adopted  for  use  in  McGUl  University,  Montreal. 
Adopted  for  use  in  the  Universit.v  of  New  Brunswick. 
Adopted  for  use  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  College,  P.  E.  I, 
Prescribed  in  1893  by  Board  of  Education  for  use  in  the  Public  ami  High 
Schools  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Prescribed  in  189-2  by  Board  of  Education  for  exclusive  use  in  the  Public 
and  High  ScIojIs  of  New  BnmsHick. 

Pre^crilied  in  18!)a  b.v  Board  of  Education  for  use  in  the  Pub'ic  and  High 
Schools  of  British  Columbia. 


FROM  CORNELL  UNH'ERSITY  : 

Hiram  Carson,  Professor  of  Engh'sh,  Cornell  University:  "  The  great 
success  which  has  atteuded  the  first  American  edition  of  Profes,sor 
Meiklejohn's  English  Language  —  its  Grammar,  History  and  Literature 
is,  of  itself,  an  evidence  of  the  high  merit  of  the  work.  I  have  examined 
it  very  carefully,  and  consider  it  the  best  work  of  the  kind,  in  every 
respect,  now  in  use.  Professor  Meiklejohn  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  ablest  representatives  of  the  science  of  teac  ing  in  Great 
Britain.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  other  educational  works,  ah  of 
which  have  met  with  signal  success." 

FROM  ENGLAND: 

The  arrangement  is  natural;  everjthing  touched  upon  is  made 
interesting,  and  the  style  is  singularly  clear  and  terse."-  Da v;d  Pi-yde, 
Es.y.,  .1/.  .1,,  LL.  D..  Primipat  of  Edinbunjh  Ladies'  College. 


W.  J.  GAGE  &  CO.,   Publishers, 


TORONTO,   CANADA. 
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-INVITE  ATTENTION  TO- 


ALLEN  &  6K££N0U6H'S  LATIN  8££I£S.  WENTWOBTH'S  UATHEHATICAL  8EBI£S. 

Gramiimr;  C'a-sar.  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in-         "The  most  jKipular  books  of  the  past  decade."  Arithmetics, 
trndiictions,  notes,  vocabiilaries,  maps  and  illustrations:  Collar     Aljrebra,  Geometry,  Trigonnmetry.  etc. 


ifc  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Practical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

"There  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  which  seems  to  me  so 
complete"  [as  the  A.  &  G.  Grammar].  Professor  Tyrrell,  Trinity 
Colle;je,  Dublin. 

"This  Grammar  \»  facile princepn  among  \t&  rivala."  Professor  D. 
Y.  Comsu>ck,  Phillips  .Vndover  Academy.  Mass. 

"The  Be^finuer's  I^atin  HcM)k  appears  to  me  admirably  suited  for 
Inti.Klncint'yiunK  students  to  that  difllcult  language."  Oscar  Browning, 
Kiiii.''sC..II.-t'.-.  (\iriiliri.h;e. 
GOODWIN  &  WHITE'S  GEEEK  SEEIE8. 

Grammar,  Lessons,   iScgiuiier's  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan  I 
of  Collar  ifc  Danicll.'s  Bctdnner's  Latin  Book).  Anaba.sis  with 
vocabidary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustraleil  vuciibulary.  ' 

"I  know  of  uo  Greek  grammar  for  Engli.sh-s|>eaking  students  that 
combines  Ko  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form."  Professor  L)*Ooge, 
University  of  Micnigan. 

The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  A:  Grcenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  rejidy;  retail 
prices,  respectively,  f  1.00  and  i|1.20.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  Halifax  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Alaritimc 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  slock  constantly. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 


In  the  United  St.ntes  tlurf  are  not  less  than  200  colleges  and  .I.OOO 
schools  which  use  the  Algebra,  (Jeonietry.  Trigouonietrj'  or  all  of  these: 
and  the  iMoks  maybe  found  in  leading  institutions  in  Great  Britain, 
Turkey,  India,  China,  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

BAGS  &  WILLIAMS'  NATUBAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements  of  Physics  ((Jagc),  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Chemical  ^^cience  (Williams), 
Laboratory  Alanual  of  Griieral  Chemistry.  (Williams). 

"I  have  not  only  examined  liut  studied  the  Physical  Sciejice,  and 
consider  it  superior  as  a  t<-.\t  Imok  to  any  other  I  have  seen."  Principal 
DeBoer,  High  School.  Monlpclier.  Vt. 

"I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  Williams'  Cheniica. 
Scienc^e  in  secondar}'  schools."  A.  Ogllvie,  Gordon's  College,  Al)erdeenl 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  full 
Catjilogiie.  w-hich  is  sent  free  on  application. 


T.  C.  ALLEN   &  CO. 

-  INVITE    ATTENTION  OF  — 

TEACHERS    AND    SCHOOL   TRUSTEES. 

TO  TnEIR 

SPECIAL   PRICES    ON    SCHOOL   BOOKS. 


School  Requisites  of  all  kinds,  Standard  and  Miscellaneous  Books. 

ARTISTS    MATERIALS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Corresprmdence  Solicited. 

T.  G.  Allen  &  Co.,  124  &  126  Granville  St.,  Halifax. 

THE    THIRTEENTH    MEETING  OF   THE 

EDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTE    OF   NEW  BRUNSWICK, 


WILL     BE     HELD     IN 


CENTENNIAL    SCHOOL    HALL,    ST.    JOHN, 

JUNK    2S(li.    20tli    .-.1.(1    .^Oili.     KSt)2. 


FlRKT  Skwuon. — \Ve<lnp«(lnv, '.;  p.  m.     Knn»lnii*nt.  KeiK.ii  .if  I'.xi cutive 

C<iiimiill<«'.  Appointment  or  S' inatinK  Coiinulll..',   Kliiliou  nt  .Savre 

laries.  Pa|»r:—  "The  RiKhtd  iinil  Dntii^  of  Ciilzenxlilp  bow  can  they 
hcHt  h..  inuKhl  In  the  Puhlii-  S.liix.lsy"    Mr.  KIdon  Midlin.  >l.  A. 

Sicro.Mi  8IUWION.  Wednewliiv.Nii.nl.  riiblli'  Mi-.'tin):  in  the  Centennial 
Hull.  Addn'x.'4-s  hv  His  II. .nor  The  Lienlennul  (iMM'iiu.r.  The  Mnvor  of 
SI    .lohn.  TheClii.'f  .SiiiMTinteiidiiilor  K<liK-aliMli,  luul  nthei-x. 

Tlllun  8lwsloN.~1hiinu.lav.  ll  ii  in.  Kleeti..M  of  MeinlnTs  of  Kxeeiillve 
iri.miiiillee.  1'bint:  "  Kxiiiiiiimlioim  for  enlnuie.'lo  Normal  S<-li<~il - 
fnrriilniii.-.'and WvlnKlIiKh.Seliofilii— forl'roviiielnl  I,lci-nne  to  Teach." 

Mliw  Man  K.  Tllilillls,  II.  A  ,  .Miiisni.  W.  H.  Piirlee,  James  M.  I'almer. 


The  Ti-xl  BfK.k  aH 
I)  "The  juration 


M.  A. 


id  Jnni**H  Vi 


F..I  HTM  SE...SIOX.  Tleir~.|av.  Jp.  III.  TniKTS 
a  I'lulur  In  l:di|.ali..ii.-  Mr.  I!,  f.  FfWier,  M 
ofOra/lliii;  I'lipdH,"     Mr.  Win.  Ilrmlic.  K.  A. 

FiFiii  8eh,mion.  Friday,  Pa.  in.  Pajiers:  (O  8iipi>lemenlary  Keadlnj; 
adaptj'd  to  the  Ni.<.tlH  and  Ae(|iiirementH  of  riipllH  fniin  frrade  i  to  i^nule 
viii."  Mr  (^Iwanl  Manning.  M.  A.  (iii"I»o.'h  the  preiu'nl  i  fnirw  of 
Study  in  (he  lower  irniden  inei-t  the  rrfiiiln'mentK  nn  reL'nnlH  the  Praetl- 
cnl  tiliienlion. .fill.- majority  of  IlieChildren?"  -Mr.  W.  M   Mel^-an,  II.  A. 

Six  in  Sksniok.— Friday.  'Jp.  in.  Election  of  a  meiiilMTof  the  S'liateof 
the  l*nivei-.ily  of  N.  B  Paix-ra.  "  SuKKesllonn  how  liest  to  carry  out  a 
('ours**  of  Natural  .^■tiMiee,  fntin  the  Prlmar>'  to  thi«  High  Scl'iool."— 
Honini  O.  V.  Hay,  Ph.  It.,  and  .lohn  BriUaln. 


Some  Linos,  as  tho  C.  P.  R.  and  the  Shore  Lino,  roquiro  Certificates  to  bo  obtained  by  members  when 
Purchn.iing  ttioir  Tickets,  without  which  no  reduction  of  Faro  is  made. 
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IF    YOU    WANT    TO    SAVE    MONEY 

WRITE    FOR    SAMPLES    AND     PRICES 

■  OF-    

ENVELOPES.  NOTE   PAPER   AND   FOOLSCAP, 


ALFRED  MORRISEY 


104    KING  STREET. 


SIMSER   SAFETY  BldYgLES, 


Alii 


euiuatiL-  Tires. 
ntleujcn    Youtlis 


TRICYCLES.  CYCLE  SUNDRIES. 
Send  for  Catalogue, 

L  BURNHAM  &l  SON,       SOLE  AGENTS, 

ST.   JOHN,   N.    B. 


Thorne  Bnos.,  Halters  and  Furriers,  03  King 
Street,  St  John,  N.  B. 


The  Klntlcrsartcn  Mnsn/.inr  gives  to 
primary  teachers  practical  helps:  "Tn'ical  Pri- 
mary Lessons.  "  Sarah  E.  Griswold.  Cook  Co., 
Normal;  '"Color  andForm"  Josephine  CLocke: 
"Science Lessons."  Edw.  G.  Howe:  and  other 
articles  b.y  best  writers,  adapting  kindergarten 
methods  to  primary  work.  One  year,  $1.50; 
3  months'  trial.  30  cents. 
Kindergarten  Pub.Co,  277  Madison  St..ChicaKo. 


ONTARIO 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


HOME 


STUDY.  LATIN  and  fiREKK 

~  t.usriiir  '  ■\ri:ics.iM:Aic 

«'l.  I*".!*'*,"  Saliililcpn;;r>  aiiJ  I  al  ,i  I.  .-II.- of 
Srlmul  Hc.oks,  free.  ('.  liESll.VKl:  .^  .SONS, 
I'ul.s.,  Phila..  I'a.  Adriressall  orders,  wliolesale 
or-  retail,  to  The  BAKEK  &  TAYLOR  Co., 
740  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


fjoyel   Motel, 

T.  F.  RAYMOND, 

PROPRIETOR. 


KING  STREET, 


-  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


BELLEVILLE,   ONT. 

Twenty- Fourth  Year. 


.Ue^e  in  America. 

TPOPH  PRQ  " *"*  ^"^^  graduates  of 
1  LMUn  LIAO  the  CoUege  are  con 
stantly  in  demand  in  Canadian  and  American 
Colleges:  and  in  offices  they  soon  become 
the  manager.^.  . 

For  cii-i-iilars.  address 

ROBINSON  &  JOHNSON, 
Ontario  Business  College, 
Bellevnie,  Out 


Halifax  Business  College, 

1l9Hollis  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

(K.stahlish.-.l  IHils,  I 
.Send  for  rur  ('irciilur  iind    see   if   it 
will  not  jiny  you  to  take  a  cour.se  of 
BUSINESS    EDUCATION. 
J.  C.  P.   FRAZEE. 

PRINCIPAL  &   proprietor. 


Always  to  the  front   in  the  latest  styles 
Jewelry,  Watches,  Clocks  &  Platedware, 

_      A.  &  J.  HAY,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

FRANCIS  &  VAUGHAN, 

WHOLESALE  A  RETAIL 

Boot  &  Shoe  Manufactflrers, 

19  King  Street.  North  Side, 

Saint  John,  N.  B. 
Fine  Boots  &  Shoes  a  Specialty. 


CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 

RE-AGENTS 


BROWN  &  WEBB, 

Physical  and  other  Apparatus  m  ported  to  Order. 

pLAGS  FOR 

*^    School  Buildings. 

Dominion,  British  and  Saint  George 
Ensigns 


UNION  and  FORT  JACKS. 

flags  wiili  Sppcial  Designs  Maile  to  Order 

North  Market  Wharf,      -     St.  John,  N.  B 


ery,  and  School  Requisites  at 
I^ow  Prices.  Best  Discounts  on  all  goods  to 
teachers.  Fancy  Goods,  Toys,  Dolls  in  great 
variety.  Room  Paper  from  5e.  a  roll  up.  Gem 
Bank,  the  great  money  saver.  Bibles,  Prayer 
Books  and  Religious  Books.  All  goods  at  low- 
est possible  prices.  Call  or  send  to  WATSON 
&  CO.,  corner  Charlotte  and  Union  Streets 
St.  John.  N.  B. 


IMIcG-ILXj    T3  2sri"V"EE,SIT^5r. 


Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor: 
Sir  William  Dawson,  LL.  D. 


MONTREAL. 


SESSION 
18  92-93. 


FACULTY  OF  LAW— ^September  .5th),  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  N.  W.  Trenliolnie.  M  A,,  I).  V..  L. 
FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE— cOotnbor  :^rd.)  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  Robert  Craik.  M.  D. 
FACULTY  OF  ARTS,  OR  ACADEMICAL  FACULTY.— Including  the  Donalda  Special 

Course  for  Women.  (Openinsr  Sept.  l.'jtb.)  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  Alex.  .Tcha.son,  LL.  D. 
FACULTY    OF    APPLIED    SCIENCE— Including   Departments  of   Civil    Engineering, 

Mechanical    Engineering,    Mining    Engineering,    Electrical  Engineering  and  Practical 

Chemistry  — (September  16).     Increased   facilities   are   now  olfered  in  this   Faculty  by 

the  erection  of  extensive   worksliojis.     Dean  of  the  Faculty  11.  T.  Bovey,M.  A.,  C.    E. 

FACULTY    OF    COMPARATIVE    :MEDICINE    AND    VETERINARY    SCIENCE  — 

(October  1st),  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  Dunciui  McEachran.  1)  V.  S. 
McGILL  NORMAL  SCHOOL— (September  tsl).     Principal,  S.  P.  Robins,  LL.  D. 
Copies  of  the  Calendar  and  of  the  Examination  Pajiers  may  be  <.btained  on  application  to  the  undersigned. 


(Address  McGiU  College.) 


J.  W.  BRAKENRIDGE,  B.C.L,  Act'sj  Secretary. 
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Carpet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department. 

We  call  the  attention  of  all  to  our  very  large  and  well  assorted  slock  of  the  above  Goods  at 
ALL    SEASONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

Our  large  wareruoms  and  the  exceptional  facilities  we  have  for  buying  and  selling  imnit-nse  ijuantitics.  enable  us  always  to  offer 

.A.   "Vez?3r   Lax'ge    Seleotiion. 

in  any  of  the  following  lines: 

Brussels,  Wool,  Tapestry  and  Hemp  Carpels,  Stair  Carpels  and  Stair  Linens.  Linen  Squares,  Wool  S<|uares,  Kensington 
Squares,  Stair  Oil  Cloths,  Floor  Oil  Clolhs,  Linoleums,  Stair  Hods.  Cornice  Poles,  Curtain  Fasteners  of  all  kinds.  Curtains 
in  Lace,  Wool,  Kep,  Silk.  Furniture  Coverings  in  Cretonne.  Plush,  Damask,  Rep,  Silk.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  Conaforl- 
ables.  Elder  Down  Quilts.  Table  Covers,  Piano  Covers.  Table  Napery,  Napkins,  D'Oyleys.  Tray  Cloths,  Table  Covers, 
Towels,  &c.,  &c.— everything,  in  fact,  comprised  in  the  words  General  House  Furnishings  as  applied  to  Dry  Goods. 

MANCHESTER,   ROBERTSON   &   ALLISON. 


27  &  29  KING  STREET, 


SAINT  JOHN,  N.  B. 


Do  not  Kit  in 
wet  clothing. 
We  supply 

Waterproof 
Clothing 

<:!   all  kinds. 

ESTEY  &  CO., 

Williaiii  Strt-t.  .      St,  .lolin,  N.  B 


JAMES  S.  UAY. 


W.  HOBBRT  MAY 

JAMES  S.  MAY  &  SON, 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

58  Prince  AVin.  St. 

p.  O.  BOX  SOS. 
ST.  JOHN,      -      -    -     N.  B. 


Masury's  Artist's  Tubes, 

linvp   l)e.-ii    pivivd    to    Ik.    ,,f    EX(  KLI.KNT 
glWLlTY,     Tli.-v    iiiav   b.-   puriliii.-*<l   at 

EDWARD  A.  EVERETT'S. 

90  KING  STREET,  ST,  JOHN,  N.  B. 

In  C'lmmrinj;  the  siz«*  of  the  (iil>es  with 
oliuT  i:(KKl  makes  they  will  Ik*  found  to  1h»  the 
cheapest  relia)>lc  Oil  Colours  in  thu  market. 


Scientific  American 
Agency  for 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE    MARKS, 
ESICN   PATENTS 
COPYRIGHTS,  etc. 
Foplnformatinn  nn.l  fn»o  Han(IN>ok  write  to 

MINN  &  CO..  .»•!  Bhoakway.  Nkw-  York. 
Oldesl  bureau  for  Hci-unm:  (lalenti*  tn  America, 
l^ery  patent  fakt»n  nut  l»y  us  If*  brfMicht  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  trKrii  free  of  eliaivc  In  Ibo 

J^cirutific  ^^mcticau 

.'it  clrrnlntlon  nf  nnv  .lolcntiflr  paper  in  tho 

.      ^plenlnlllT   llluMnili'cl.      Xc.   InlplllBPMt 

iild   >H!  willii.ul    It.    Wi-cklr.  «3.00  a 


EDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTIONS   AT  WOLFVILLE,   K  S. 


Acadia   CoUg. 

KKV.  .\.  W,  SAWYKK,  !>.!>.,   l"nicmnK!*T. 

\  fiHir  ypani*  coiifHe,  leading;  to  the  B.  A. 
iliicrw.  OptlonM  an;  pennltt<'<l  iH-twwn  Greek 
and  Fn-nrh  ami  Oornian ;  uls^i  betwivn  the 
IiIkIkt  inathenintlf.'i  anil  laboratory  work  In 
piwtlcalchfml.xtr}'-  K'lnil  i'la.-«  aceommixla- 
tlonx  for  l>oa-dlnK.  A  Kyninanliim  for  the 
atudenUi.      CtinrKi-x  of  all   kindii   niodiTate. 

Next  Term  opens  Soptembor  26. 

Apply  to   be  PretildeDt. 


Horton  CoUegiat«  Acadmy. 

I     11    l)AKI->;.  MA.,    I'UINCIPAU 

In  thiH  seliiMil  then*  an*  Iwo  counwA  —  the 
Slatrienlntion.  l/i  prepare  stildrntM  for collff^e; 
and  the  tietiernl.  to  prepnn'  yoiinff  men  for 
Ihe  CliiHi  II  KxaininmlonH  and  for  linsiiieKs 
life.  Tlie  n.-w  li..anlin(;  liouw  ac<-oiiiiii..lal.->i 
about  nriy  lH.ar.lerM,  who  will  Ik-  ui,.lerlhe 
inun>.<liafe  care  ..f  the  lYfncipal.  Ntx.'».»Harj' 
exiH-n-u-ii  for  Ih.'y.ar.  bImhiI  8i:»p. 

Next  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term  January  7,  1891. 

Apply  to  the  PrlncipaL 


Acadia  Seminary. 

MIS.S  M.  E.  (JKAVKS.  I'liL-ccirAi. 


at 


This  .S«.niinar>'  ain 
|>en!» 


.s  lo  pr 
It  ailvn 


vid...  at  a  moder- 
itjLfres  f..r  yoiiof; 


.>f  studv  — 
.      id  the  MuHioal. 

Tl <.un<e  in   iniisl.-.  lll^t^lInenlal  or  Vocal. 

Klhoroiieh.  In  Drawing;  and  Paintinf;.  alien. 
lion  IS  (tiven  to  th.'  sliidv  of  ini~lelK.  rtutlH  and 
KIdl  life.  InBtniiticn  in  Klociition  and  (iyni- 
nastirs.    Charpw  inodirnte. 

Next  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term,  January  7,  1891, 

Apply  to  the  PrlncipaL 


The  Educational  Review. 

Devoted  to  Advanced  Methods  of  Education  and  General  Culture. 


Published  Monthly. 


ST.  JOHN,  N.  B..  JULY,  1893. 


.00  PER  Year 


SPECIAL  INVITATION. 


We  invite  the  Lady  Teachers  who  will  visit  our 
City  the  latter  part  of  this  month  to  call  aud  look 
at  what  we  are  showing  in  the  way  of  New  Sum- 
mer Wool  Dress  Goods,  Dress  Silks,  Dress  Sa- 
teens, Cambrics,  Prints,  Lawns,  etc.  We  have 
a  large  variety  of  Styles  at  very  Low  Prices. 


Remember  our  Address. 


Daniei.,  &  Robertson, 

London  House  Retail, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 
Cor.  Charlotte  and  Union  Sts. 


To  Every  Teacher 

Who  will,  duriiit;  tlii-s  UKfiitli  «_m]y.  send  uy  tbf  iiauies  and  post 
office  addresses  of  20  families  (likiily  to  appreciate  a  sample  copy 
of  Prokress  and  to  subscribe  for  the  same)  aud  SI. 35  in  cash,  we 
will  send  Progress  for  si-\-  months  aud  the  10  following  books, 


EAST  LYNNE, 
By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

JANE  EYEE, 
By  Charlotte  Bronte. 

VANITY  FAIR, 

By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

ADAH  BEDE, 

By  George  Eliot 

THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE, 

By  Wilkie  Collins. 


LADY  AUDLEY'S  SECRET, 

EyMissM.E.Braddon. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN 

By  Miss  Malock, 
THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII. 

By  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton. 

THE  THREE  GUARDSMEN 

By  Alexander  Dninas. 

PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE 
By  Charles  Eeade. 


NAMES  AND  CASH 

are  what  we  want,  one  is  as  important  as  the  other.  This  is  the 
greatest  offer  we  have  ever  made.  The  books  are  handsomely 
bound  in  paper  and  you  cannot  get  them  from  any  book  store 
for  less  than  35  or  ;iO  cents  t'ach.  We  make  the  offer  in  order  to 
get  the  names  of  people  who  would  probablj-  like  to  take  Phogress. 
We  place  faith  in  your  judgment  aud  rely  upon  you  to  choose 
the  names  with  care,  avoiding  all  those  who  get  the  paper  now. 
We  are  also  anxious  to  test  the  value  of  an  advertisement  iu  this 
journaL 

EDWARD  S.  CARTER,   Publisher. 

N.  B.  If  you  want  the  book  sent  by  mail  send  14  cents  in  stamps  or 
make  your  post  office  order  31.05.  By  the  way,  we  still  have  that  great 
bai^ai'n,  Allen's  reprint  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  for  $1.95,  or  rather  with 
PaoGRKss  for  one  year  for  S3.95,— the  paper  must  go  with  the  book. 


TUB  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW. 


G.  U.  Hay,  St.  Johu, ;    Managiog  Editor 

W.  T.  Kennedy,  Academy,  Halifax,     -     Business  Mgr.  for  N.  S.and  Nfld 

CONTENTS : 

EDITORIAL-        , -        25-26 

CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES-    --------        2r-33 

Text  Books— The  School  Boy  Zoologist— A  Week's  Talk  about 
Plant-!— Tonic  Sol-fa— A  Fence— Rest  during  Holidays— Psy- 
choloffy  for  Teachers — 

SELECTED  ARTICLES— 34-38 

Fairy  Glen(poetry) — Character  Building— The  Colors  of  Water 
— Girls— Ten  Facts  about  Flags — A  Little  Laughter— Hints  for 
the  School  Room— Mist-akes  in  School  Management— Kind  Act 
of  a  ling's  Daughter— Items  of  Educational  Interest. 
N.  B.  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE  PROCEEDINGS  —        -        -        -      38-41 
School  and  College— Book  Reviews— Current  Periodicals       -       -  4\ 


Subscribers  should  promptly  notify  the  REVIEW  of  change  of  address- 
es. Communications  from  New  Briuisivick  and  P}-ince  Edward  Island 
should  be  addressed  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW,  St.  John;  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland  to  W.  T.  Kennedy,  Academy,  Halifax. 


This  number  of  the  Keview  is  published  earlier 
than  usual.  Do  not  look  for  the  nest  before  the  20th 
of  August.  It  will  contain  reports  of  the  Summer 
School  of  Science  and  the  Dominion  Educational 
Convention. 


Quite  a  large  party  of  teachers  have  gone  to  Mon- 
treal to  attend  the  Dominion  Educational  Convention 


PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  meeting  of  the  New  Brunswick  Educational 
Institute,  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  which 
will  be  found  on  another  page,  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  province. 
The  papers  and  addresses  were  of  more  than  ordinary 
excellence,  the  discussions  were  marked  with  earnest- 
ness and  ability,  aud  there  v/as  a  promptness  of  action 
observable  throughout.  The  courtesy  and  tact  with 
which  Chief  Superintendent  Inch  conducted  the 
Institute  has  deepened  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
by  the  teachers  of  the  province. 

At  the  public  educational  meeting  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Institute,  Lieutenant  Governor  Sir 
S.  L.  Tilley,  in  speaking  of  the  forces  that  produce 
the  best  results  in  the  school-room,  s;iid  that  the  love 
and  sympathy  between  teacher  and  pupil  were  of  the 
greatest  importance.  He  was  right,  and  the  kindly 
nature  of  Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  and  the  warm  regard  in 
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which  he  is  held  by  the  people  gave   weight  to   the 
remark. 

Rev.  J.  deSoyres  urged  a  closer  union  of  the  several 
institutions  of  our  educational  system  ;  the  Normal 
School  to  be  a  branch  of  the  University,  to  which 
might  also  be  afliliated  that  excellent  institution,  the 
St.  John  Business  College. 

The  burden  of  too  many  studies  upon  children, 
touched  upon  by  the  Rev.  J.  deSoyres,  coupled  with 
a  remark  made  by  Chief  Superintendent  Inch  during 
the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  —  that  all  subjects  of 
the  curriculum  should  not  be  regarded  as  of  equal 
importance— ought  to  be  carefully  weighed  by 
teachers. 

Rev.  Dr.  Macrae,  in  remarking  upon  the  prepond- 
erance of  lady  teachers,  touched  upon  the  fact  that 
the  principle  of  "  Payment  for  Results"  ought  to  rule 
in  regard  to  teaching  as  in  all  other  departments  of 
business,  and  that  until  this  was  acheived  education 
could  not  be  said  to  have  done  its  work.  His  con- 
tention was,  that  if  he  bought  a  pound  of  sugar  from 
a  woman  he  paid  for  it  at  the  same  rate  as  if  pur- 
chased from  a  man;  so  with  teaching,  equal  work, 
whether  done  by  man  or  woman,  ought  to  be  equally 
remunerated,  and  until  this  is  the  case  we  are  still 
barbarians.  And  all  right  thinking  men  and  women 
agree  with  Dr.  Macrae, 

Next,  referring  to  the  scanty  emolument  to  teachers 
in  any  case,  and  that  they  were  public  officials  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word.  Dr.  Macrae  referred  to  the 
subject  of  pensions  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  It 
seemed  to  him  monstrous  that  while  the  mechanical 
work  of  the  post-man,  for  example,  involves  a  pension 
in  due  time,  the  mental,  in  addition  to  the  physical 
and  mechanical  toil  of  the  teacher,  implies  none. 

The  unanimity  shown  in  discussing  the  reso- 
lution asking  that  the  representation  to  the  senate 
be  opened  to  the  whole  body  of  teachers  was  most 
marked,  the  graduates  of  the  university  being  perhaps 
more  outspoken  in  its  favor  than  any  other  teachers. 
There  can  certainly  be  no  valid  reasons  for  restricting 
the  selections  except  to  the  whole  membership  of  the 
Institute,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  government 
will  respond  promptly  and  liberally  to  the  proposition. 
The  teachers  can  be  relied  on  to  make  a  safe  and  wise 
selection,  and  there  are  many  of  them  not  holding 
college  degrees  who  are  quite  as  well  fitted  to  bo 
represenatives  as  those  holding  thorn.  As  the  gradu- 
ates, not  only  of  the  university  but  of  the  other 
provincial  colleges,  admit  this,  and  are  willing  to 
cnTer  into  competition  with  them,  there  should  be  no 
hesitation  in  any  quarter  concerning  the  matter. 

The  proposition  to  appoint  a  committee  of  teachers 


to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Institute,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  a  uniform 
system  of  grading,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
The  intention  of  the  promoters  seems  to  be  that  the 
examination  papers  shall  be  set  for  Grade  VIII.  by  a 
committee,  subject  to  the  approval  and  control  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  be  sent  to  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  province  where  needed. 

The  scheme  has  the  advantage  of  uniformity  as  to 
the  make-up  of  the  papers  for  all  the  schools,  but 
that  it  will  secure  a  uniform  standard  of  values  does 
not  seem  so  clear.  Any  additional  machinery  intro- 
duced into  the  work  of  the  schools  will  be  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  the  teachers,  and  probably  will  be 
opposed  by  many  districts  where  school  accommoda- 
tion and  expediency  in  the  matter  of  grading  are  the 
factors  most  largely  taken  into  consideration. 

The  report  of  the  committee  will  be   awaited  with 

interest. 

N.  S.  Educational  Exhibit  at  Chicago,  1892. 

A  great  international  exhibition  is  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  next  summer — the  greatest  the  world  has 
yet  seen.  Some  of  the  Canadian  provinces  will  have 
a  grand  educational  exhibit  there,  to  show  the  nations 
what  is  done  in  Canada.  How  will  Nova  Scotia  acquit 
herself?  Now  is  the  time  for  teachers  to  commence 
preparations.  Specimens  of  maps,  drawing,  writing, 
wood-work,  clay-work,  from  each  grade  will  be  requir- 
ed to  show  how  we  carry  out  our  course  of  study  in 
actual  work.  Pity  we  could  not  send  some  of  the 
trained  heads  and  fingers  there.  This  we  cannot  do, 
but  every  kind  of  work  done  in  the  kindergarten, 
common,  high,  special,  public  and  private  schools 
should  be  represented,  containing  on  the  label  with  the 
name  and  school,  the  age  and  grade.  Colleges,  semin- 
aries, training  schools  of  all  kinds  are  also  included. 
School  collections  of  natural  history,  physical  and 
chemical  apparatus,  books,  etc.,  should  be  represented. 
Education  laws,  reports,  university  calendars,  etc.,  all 
well  bound,  should  be  there.   Now  is  the  time  to  begin. 


The  .SRS.SION  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science, 
which  opens  in  St.  John  on  Monday  evening,  August 
Ist,  will,  from  present  appearances,  be  largely  at- 
tended. Arrangements  are  being  made  to  secure  the 
comfort  of  those  who  attend.  Intending  visitors 
should  make  early  application  for  boarding  houses, 
stating  what  price  they  wish  to  pay.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  reduced  fares  by  rail  and  steamer, 
and  the  advertisement  of  the  School  in  another 
column  should  be  carefully  read  as  to  particulars. 
A  large  gathering  from  Nova  Scotia  is  promised,  and 
the  New  Brunswick  teachers  are  expected  to  be 
present  in  considerable  force. 
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For  the  Review.] 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


Wherever  there  is  a  public  school  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  text-books.  They  are  all  desired  for  the 
same  purpose — as  aids  in  teaching  any  given  subject; 
for  example,  arithmetic. 

Is  there  any  reason,  then,  why  the  public  school 
arithmetic  of  New  Brunswick  should  be  different 
from  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  either  different  from 
those  of  the  other  provinces?  In  Nova  Scotia  we  use 
two  books  on  the  subject,  both  published  in  Ontario. 
If  they  be  the  best  of  their  kind,  why  not  have  them 
prescribed  for  the  whole  Dominion,  or  for  as  many 
provinces  as  possible? 

What  we  need  in  a  text-book  is  fitness  for  the  pur- 
pose intended,  durability  and  cheapness.  The  first 
are  necessary  to  obtain  the  greatest  good  from  their 
use  and  monetary  value  for  the  outlay.  Cheapness 
will,  of  course,  be  relative  to  excellence  of  plan  and 
material. 

Now  we  know  that  the  greater  market  there  is  for 
an  article  the  cheaper  it  can  be  sold,  because  larger 
quantities  can  be  manufactured  at  less  cost  than 
smaller.  We  also  know  that  part  of  the  amount  so 
saved  in  manufacture  can  be  used  to  make  a  better 
article  without  increasing  the  cost  or  lessening  the 
profits.  Does  it  not  follow  that  if,  instead  of  two 
or  three  divisions  of  the  whole  Dominion  using  one 
text-book  and  one  or  two  others  another,  and  with- 
out any  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  several 
councils  of  public  instruction  or  teachers  of  those 
provinces,  that  it  would  be  better,  in  every  way,  for 
them  to  unite,  agree  upon  some  text-book  and  say  to 
the  publishers,  ''What  can  you  let  us  have  that  book 
for,  if  we  prescribe  it  in  all  our  schools?" 

It  will  be  said  that  you  cannot  get  educationists 
of  so  vast  a  country  as  ours  to  so  agree.  This  may 
be  true  to  some  extent;  but  the  objection  is  not  so 
great  as  it  might  have  been  years  ago.  Those  who 
now  live  five  hundred  miles  apart  are  nearer  to  one 
another  than  those  who  were  separated  by  only  fifty 
miles  thirty  years  since. 

We  have  associations  of  teachers  assembling  an- 
nually in  which  are  representatives  from  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  continent.  In  a  few  days  representa- 
tives from  all  the  leading  educational  centres  of  the 
Dominion  will  meet  in  Montreal.  Will  any  one  say 
that  at  that  convention  a  committee  could  not  be  ap- 
pointed capable  of  recommending  a  text-book  on 
arithmetic  suitable  to  the  wants  of  any  section  of 
the  country? 

It  may  be  that  there  is  no  book  published  that 
meets  the  views  of  our  teachers  or  that  could  be  fully 
approved  by  any  such  committee.    If  this  is  the  case. 


then  it  would  be  their  office  to  select  the  best  iu  their 
estimation,  and  also  to  suggest  the  changes  and  im- 
provements in  the  work  or  works  selected. 

It  seems  to  me  if  each  province  were  fully  repre- 
sented on  such  committee,  that  every  province  would 
have  text-books  better  adapted  for  use  in  its  schools 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price  to  the  purchaser.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  different  councils  of  public 
instruction  would  authorize  the  use  of  a  work  so 
recommended.  There  would,  of  course,  be  some 
difficulties  in  the  way.  Publishers  and  authors  of 
text-books  now  in  use  who  could  not  hope  to  com- 
pete in  the  manufacture  and  compiling  of  the  im- 
proved work,  would  no  doubt  oppose  a  change.  Yet, 
if  the  scheme  is  a  good  one,  their  opposition  ought 
not  to  count  for  much.  I  have  only  mentioned  the 
one  subject  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  but  they  would 
apply  equally  to  nearly  every  subject  taught  in  the 
common  schools. 

Let  us  take  the  vexed  question  of  English  Gram- 
mar. I  find  in  the  civil  service  examination  papers 
questions  that  cannot  be  answered  by  pupils  having  a 
pretty  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar  used  in 
Nova  Scotia.  And  questions  can  be  readily  framed 
from  the  latter  that  pupils  using  a. different  test-book 
could  not  easily  grapple  with.  It  may  be  said  that 
it  is  a  poor  teacher  who  confines  himself  to  the  text. 
This  is  possibly  true,  but  one  would  have  to  do  some 
extensive  skirmishing  to  give  his  pupils  even  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  various  views  held  by  writers  on 
etymology  and  syntax.  Is  it  not  possible  to  arrive  at 
a  much  greater  decree  of  uniformity  in  the  treatment 
of  this  subject?  I  think  it  is;  but  it  can  onlv  be 
dealt  with  by  large  associations  such  as  that  of  the 
Dominion. 

In  fact  the  whole  question  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. It  does  not  require  elaboration  in  this 
paper.  There  is  no  need  to  go  into  details.  We 
continually  hear  complaints  from  teachers  as  to  the 
texts  themselves  and  from  parents  and  teachers  alike 
as  to  their  cost  and  make-up.  It  seems  to  me  a  sub- 
ject peculiarly  proper  for  the  Dominion  association 
to  discuss.  While  on  the  subject,  I  may  say  that  I 
hope  the  same  association  will  consider  the  questions 
of  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  and  spelling  reform.  If  it  will  deal 
with  such  questions — ones  of  widespread  interest  and 
affecting  all  sections  of  the  country — I  think  it  will 
be  entitled  to  financial  support  from  the  provincial 
governments  or  from  that  of  the  Dominion.  O. 

Halifax,  N.  S. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Robertson  of  Moore's  Mills'  Superior 
School,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Veasey  of  Grand  Harbor,  intend 
entering  the  University  in  the  autumn. 
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NATURE  LESSONS. 


THE  SCHOOLBOY  ZOOLOGIST      No.  VII. 

July,  and  life  everywhere,  especially  insect  life. 
How  shall  we  know  these  insects,  without  books  and 
without  learning?  Hooks  are  the  results  of  learning. 
How,  then,  came  learning?  By  learning.  But  how 
shall  we  learn?  First  get  your  objects.  Catch  your 
butterfly,  moth,. beetle,  bug,  caterpillar,  or  worm. 
Then  see  what  it  is  like.  You  will  at  first  see  very 
little.  Draw  all  you  can  see,  if  you  can  draw  a  line 
at  all.  You  will  be  ready  then  for  a  book.  It  will 
give  you  names  for  the  parts  which  you  have  observed. 
But  uo  one  should  use  a  book  instead  of  his  eyes. 
Sometimes  even  school  teachers  are  afraid  even  to 
encourage  their  pupils  to  collect  specimens  and  bring 
them  to  the  school-room,  just  because  they  cannot 
give  the  proper  name  of  the  specimen.  They  are 
afraid  of  showing  their  ignorance.  It  is  just  the 
ignorant  who  are  afraid  of  showing  their  ignorance. 
And  then  what  is  in  a  name?  It  is  not  knowledge 
necessarily.  A  person  may  know  the  name  of  the 
potato  beetle,  of  the  wheat  midge,  of  the  gipsy 
moth,  and  yet  know  next  to  nothing  about  them. 
A  person  may  not  know  their  names,  and  still  know 
enough  about  their  structure,  life,  habits  and  indus- 
trial effects  to  form  a  valuable  book. 

Commence  your  collection  any  way  at  all.  Catch 
the  butterfly  with  your  hat,  if  you  do  not  know  how 
to  make  a  butterfly  net.  Catch  the  beetles  with  your 
fingers.  But  how  shall  we  kill  them?  Transfixing 
them  with  a  pin  will  not  do.  That  might  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  Kill  a 
butterfly  or  moth  by  a  strong  pinch  of  the  thorax  of 
breast,  right  below  the  wings.  The  brains  of  insects 
are  much  more  in  this  region  of  the  body  than  in  the 
head.  If  properly  done  it  produces  instant  death. 
Or  let  a  drop  of  chloroform,  ether,  benzine,  or 
gasoline  from  a  small  vial  which  can  be  carried  in 
the  pocket,  fall  on  its  head  and  thorax.  Gasoline, 
worth  fifteen  cents  a  gallon,  will  kill  the  largest  moth 
more  effectively  than  the  more  costly  chloroform,  etc. 
Spread  the  wings  of  your  moth  or  butterfly  until 
they  become  fixed  by  drying.  Keep  the  specimens  in 
position  by  running  a  pin  through  the  thorax  and 
into  the  bottom  of  a  cardboard  box.  This  is  not  the 
proper  way  of  doing  things.  For  within  one  year 
your  whole  collection  of  butterflies  and  moths  will  be 
in  dust, — eaten  by  small,  nearly  invisible  insects,  the 
bane  of  such  collections.  You  will  then  understand 
the  necessity  of  paying  strict  attention  to  some  of 
the  points  in  my  future  description  of  how  I  mount 
»nd  have  managed  to  preserve  my  collections. 


Drench  the  beetles  with  gasoline  or  creosote  in  a 
wide  mouth  well  corked  bottle  or  jar.  A  few  drops 
below  some  paper  in  the  jar  or  bottle  will  suflBce. 
Or  drop  them  into  a  bottle  of  alcohol.  Mount  them 
by  pinning  through  one  of  the  wing  covers.  They 
are  not  attacked  by  insects  as  are  the  moths  and 
butterflies. 

Put  cocoons  in  glass  jars,  etc.,  and  watch  for  the 
emergent  insect. 

Put  caterpillars  into  confinement  with  their  natural 
food,  and  watch  them  develop  into  the  cocoon 
wrapped  pupa  state,  and  finally  emerge  as  the  perfect 
insect  or  imago. 

This  do  immediately.  Next  month,  if  possible,  I 
may  give  illustrated  deviations  for  making  permanent 
museum  collections;  and  you  will  be  in  a  position  to 
understand  better,  and  even  to  criticize,  if  you  first 
try  what  you  can  do  without  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  others. 

For  till-  Re%-iew.) 

A  Week's  Talk  About  Plants. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  childrou 
are  bringing  in  the  wild  flowers,  it  is  most 
desirable  to  arouse  their  interest  in  plant  life,  and 
lay  a  foundation  for  the  science  of  botany.  This 
study  can  be  made  very  interesting  even  to  little 
children.  They  can  be  taught,  while  still  very  young, 
how  to  distinguish  one  plant  from  another,  can  learn 
how  thev  grow,  and  are  nourished  by  the  ground, 
rain,  and  the  air.  The  following  suggestions  may  be 
of  some  use: 

]kIoM)AV. 

"Children,  I  have  brought  something  to  you  to- 
day. I  was  in  the  woods  yesterday,  and  saw  some 
little  friends  who  were  very  anxious  to  visit  you.  So 
I  resolved  to  bring  one.  Here  it  is"  (presenting  plant 
with  all  parts  complete). 

They  all  examine  it,  and  then  I  [irocood  with  my 
lesson. 

"Who  can  tell  me  how  I  got  this  plant  from  the 
ground?" 

"You  picked  it  up,"  cries  one;  "You  pulled  it  out 
by  the  root,"  says  another, 

"Yes,  I  pulled  it  out  by  the  root;  now,  Johnny, 
can  you  come  and  show  me  which  part  is  the  root  ? 
Yes.  Now,  children,  where  does  the  root  grow?" 
"In  the  ground."  "That  is  right.  Now,  who  can 
tell  me  another  jtart  of  this  plant  besides  the  root?" 
"liCaves."  "F'lower."  "Yes;  but  there  is  still  an- 
other. What  do  the  leaves  anil  flowers  grow  on?" 
"A  stalk."  "The  stem."  "Yes;  then  there  are  four 
parts,  the  root,  stem,  leaves  and  flower.  Now,  I 
wonder  if  any  one  knows  of  what  use  the  root  is  to 
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the  rest  of  the  plant?"  "It  keeps  it  in  the  ground." 
"Yes;  but  it  does  something  else  for  the  little  plant. 
What  must  we  do  to  be  strong,  healthy  children?" 
"Eat  lots  of  bread  and  butter."  "Yes,  that  is  right, 
Hattie;  and  lots  of  other  things,  too.  Do  you  think 
the  little  plant  eats  bread  and  butter  to  make  it 
grow?  No;  it  gets  its  food  from  the  earth,  and  it  has 
not  only  one  little  mouth  like  each  of  you,  but  many 
little  mouths  with  which  it  sucks  in  its  food.  Now, 
where  do  you  think  these  mouths  are?  Yes,  at  the 
end  of  each  little  root.  Now,  you  see  of  what  use  it 
is.  Do  you  think  the  stem  helps  to  feed  the  plant  in 
any  way?  Yes,  it  does;  because  through  it  the  food 
is  carried  to  the  leaves  and  flower,  so  that  they  can 
grow  strong  and  beautiful.  The  leaves  help  in  an- 
other way,  taking  in  the  air,  also  light  from  the  sun. 
We've  learned  a  great  deal  about  our  little  plant  to- 
day. We  found  that  it  had  root,  stem,  leaves  and 
Uower,  and  we  also  saw  how  each  helped  to  keep  the 
plant  alive." 

TuEi'DAY. 

"Here  we  are  ready  for  another  talk  about  our 
plant.  Do  you  remember  me  telling  you  yesterday 
how  the  root  helped  to  feed  the  little  plant?  Yes,  it 
takes  in  food  from  the  dark  earth  and  sends  it  up 
through  the  stem  to  the  leaves.  Now,  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  about  some  other  roots  that  take  in  more 
food  than  they  need  to  make  the  little  plant  grow. 
This  they  pack  away  until  the  root  becomes  quite 
big.  Then  they  keep  it  until  the  nest  summer,  when 
they  give  it  to  the  little  new  plant  until  it  is  able  to 
take  food  from  the  earth.  Some  of  these  roots  are  so 
nice  that  we  eat  them."  Carrots."  "Parsnips." 
"Yes,  those  are  good."  "Potatoes,"  cries  one  little 
voice.  "No,  Alice,  dear,  not  potatoes;  some  other  day 
we  will  talk  of  them. 

"Now,  who  can  tell  me  another  part  of  the  plant?" 
"Stem."  "Would  you  like  to  hear  something  of 
stems  to-day  t  Well,  do  you  remember  what  they 
are  for?"  "For  the  leaves  to  grow  on."  "Yes,  and 
for  the  flowers,  too.  How  do  they  help  the  little 
plant  to  grow?  Yes;  they  carry  up  the  food  from 
the  root  to  the  leaves.  In  the  inside  of  the  stem  are 
a  lot  of  little  tubes,  and  through  these  the  food  is 
carried.  Are  the  stems  of  all  plants  like  this  one? 
(holding  up  a  geranium).  Well;  how  does  this  stem 
grow?"  "Straight  up."  "Yes;  then  we  call  this  an 
upriyJit  stem.'  How  many  children  have  peas  grow- 
ing in  their  gardens?  Have  they  upright  stems? 
No;  they  have  little  green  fingers  called  tendrils,  and 
they  climb  by  laying  hild  of  other  objects  for  sup- 
port. Then  we  call  tl  m  cUmhing  stcintf.  There  is 
another  stem  which  has  no  fingers  at  all,  but  twines 
around   anything   that    may  be  near    it.     This  is  a 


twining  stem,  and  I  wonder  who  saw  a  twining 
stem?"  "We  have  a  bean  in  our  garden,  and  it 
twines  around  a  string,"  "Yes;  and  did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  stem  growing  under  the  ground?"  "Roots 
grow  under  the  ground."  "Yes,  but  stems  do,  too. 
The  rose-bush  and  the  raspberry-bush  each  have 
stems  growing  in  that  way.  And  some  of  these 
underground  stems  have  food  stored  away  in  them. 
Do  you  know  of  any?  Do  you  remember  a  vegetable 
we  spoke  of  when  studying  roots?  I  told  you  we 
would  talk  of  it  again.  Yes,  a  potato;  well,  that  is 
an  underground  stem,  made  thick  because  of  food 
stored  in  it.  Now,  can  you  think  of  any  stems  above 
ground  that  we  eat?  What  does  mamma  buy  long 
sticks  of  which  to  make  pies?  Yes,  rhubarb;  then 
that  is  a  stem,  as  also  celery,  asparagus.  Now,  will 
you  try  and  remember  what  stems  we  have  as  food?" 

Wednesday. 

"To-day,  children,  we  will  look  at  the  leaves.  Of 
what  use  are  they  to  the  little  plant?  They  give  it 
air  and  they  breathe  for  it.  What  do  we  breathe 
through?"  "Our  mouths."  "Yes,  and  the  leaves 
have  ever  so  many  little  mouths.  (At  this  point 
bring  in  experiment  showing  leaves  breathing.  Put- 
ting them  in  water  and  covering  tightly  so  as  to  keep 
out  the  air).  Willie,  if  you  bring  me  that  calla  lily 
I  shall  tell  you  something  about  it.  Look  at  this 
big  green  leaf;  do  you  see  little  lines  running  through 
it?  These  are  called  veins;  now  you  may  show  it  to 
the  vest  of  the  children.  Do  you  all  see  the  little 
veins  running  along  side  by  side?  I  wonder  who 
can  tell  me  how  they  are  running?"  "Parallel,"  says 
Ralph.  "Yes,  Ralph;  you  may  go  the  board  and 
show  the  children  how  the  little  veins  are  in  the 
leaf.  Then  we  say  that  this  is  a  parallel-veined  leaf. 
Now,  I  have  another  leaf  (showing  maple  leaf),  and 
I  want  you  all  to  look  at  it.  Are  these  veins  all  run- 
ning parallel?  No.  Well,  Mary,  you  may  go  to 
the  board  and  show  us  how  they  are.  Yes,  they  are 
all  crossing  one  another;  then  we  call  this  leaf  a 
netted-veined  one.  Now,  will  you  try  and  remember 
these  two  names,  and  see  how  many  leaves  of  each 
you  can  find?  (Form  is  best  studied  in  September, 
because  of  falling  leaves).  And  now,  what  part  of 
our  plant  have  we  not  examined?  Yes,  the  flower, 
and  I  have  brought  you  a  very  pretty  one  (showing  a 
wild  rose).  Can  you  tell  me  why  you  think  it  is  so 
pretty  f  "The  color."  "Yes;  it  has  a  very  beautiful 
pink  dress.  And  do  yoa  know  what  its  dress  is 
called?  What  does  it  look  like?"  "A  little  cup," 
suggests  Eddie.  "Yes,  now  I  am  going  to  let  you 
all  see  it  more  closely.  Annie  may  take  it  ai-ound 
and  let  you  all  see  it.    How  many  saw  the  little  pink 
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cup  of  the  wild  rose?  Yes;  did  any  of  you  see  another 

cup  smaller   than   the   blue  one?"     "I  saw  a  little 

green    cup,"  says    Freddie.     "Yes;    where  is    it?" 

"Outside  the  pink  one."     "Then  we  have  found  our 

flower  to  have  two  cups,  an  outer  one  which   is" — 

"Green."    "'Yes,  and   an   inner  which  is" — "Pink." 

"Now,  I'm   going  to  tell  you    two  other  names  for 

these  cups.     The  outer  one    we  call  calyx,  and  the 

inner  coorlla.     Now,    all  pronouncs    them:    'caly.x,' 

'corolla.'     To-morrow  we  will  learn  some  more  about 

our  flower." 

Thursiiav. 

"We  will  have  a  nice  talk  today,  children,  as  I 
see  you  have  all  brought  roses,  and  can  look  for  your- 
selves. Do  you  remember  what  we  learned  about  it 
yesterday  1  Yes,  it  has  two  cups,  an  outer  and  an 
inner.  Can  Annie  tell  me  the  names  of  the  cups?" 
"  'Calyx'  and  'Corolla.'  "  "Does  any  one  know  of 
what  use  they  are^  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  but  first 
we  must  find  out  some  other  parts  of  our  flower. 
All  look  into  the  corolla  and  tell  me  what  you  see," 
"Some  little  yellow  stalks,"  says  Agnes.  "Do  you 
think  they  arc  all  of  the  same  size?  Yes.  Well,  I 
would  like  you  to  all  look  again."  "There  is  a  big 
one  with  a  green  top  in  the  middle,"  says  James. 
"Yes.  Now,  you  may  all  put  your  fingers  into  the 
corolla  and  touch  the  tops  of  the  little  stalks.  Now, 
look  at  them."  "Why,  mine  are  all  yellow!"  "And 
mine!"  "And  mine!"  "Yes;  now  you  may  touch 
the  big  one."  "That's  sticky!"  "Do  you  know 
what  it  is  you  have  on  your  fingers?  What  does  it 
feel  like?"  "Flour  f  "Powder!"  "Ic  is  a  kind  of 
powder  called  pollen.  Can  you  all  say  that  ?  Y'es; 
and  whore  did  you  get  this  pollen?"  "From  the 
little  stalks."  "That  is  right;  but  1  am  going  to 
give  you  another  name  for  them.  We  call  them 
stamens.  (All  pronounce  together).  Now,  would 
you  like  to  know  the  name  of  the  stalk  with  the  little 
green  head?  It  is  a  funny  name,  and  I  am  sure  all  the 
little  boys  will  remember  it.  It  iapislil.  Now,  what 
are  the  little  stalks  called?"  "Stamens."  "And  the 
big  one  with  the  littlegrecn  head?"  "Pistil."  "Now, 
1  am  going  to  tell  you  something  very  strange  about 
them.  Way  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  pisiil  there 
is  a  little  room  where  seeds  arc;  and  when  some  of 
the  powder  or  pollen  from  the  stamens  falls  on  the 
pistil,  it  wakes  up  the  little  baby  seeds.  These  seeds 
then  grow  and  grow  until  they  get  fjuite  big,  and 
when  .lack  Frost  comes  they  fall  to  the  ground. 
There  they  get  food  and  water  from  the  earth,  and 
then  grow  into  ]>lant8  like  this  one  in  the  spring. 

KlllllAV. 

"This  is  the  last  day  we  shall  talk  about  our  little 
llower,  and  I  want  to  see  how  much  you  have  learned 


about  it.  Who  can  tell  me  all  the  parts  of  our  wild 
rose?"  "Calyx,"  "Corolla,"  "Stamens"  and  "Pistil." 
"Now,  of  what  use  do  you  think  the  calyx  and 
corolla  are  to  the  stamen  and  pistil  !"  "They  keep 
them  warm."  "Yes,  and  keep  Mr.  Wind  from  blow- 
ing them  down.  They  are  useful  in  another  way. 
Some  little  stamens  like  to  give  their  pollen  to  other 
flowers,  and  when  Mr.  Bee  visits  them  for  honey  he 
covers  his  wings  with  the  pollen  and  carries  it  to  the 
other  flowers.  The  corolla  attracts  the  bee  by  its 
bright  color  and  sweet  perfume. 

"If  there  were  no  stamen  and  pistil,  what  do  you 
think  would  happen,  George?"  "Why,  there  would 
be  no  baby  seeds."  And  if  there  were  no  seeds,  there 
would  be  no  nice  flowers  next  summer.  Now,  which 
do  you  think  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
flower]  Yes,  the  pistil,  because  that  is  where  the 
little  seeds  live.  Now,  do  you  not  think  we  have 
had  a  very  nice  week  talking  about  flowers?  Yes, 
and  I  think  you  ought  to  love  the  good  God  very 
much,  who  has  made  all  these  beautiful  flowers  for 

you. 

Beatkice  M.  Lawuence. 

Halifax. 

Notes  for  Teaching  Music  by  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 

TwENTY-FlUST    PaPKU. 

Many  teachers  in  studying  this  form  of  music  find 
special  ditliculty  with  tiie  time,  and  seem  to  think 
that  it  is  the  notation  that  is  so  diflicult.  Time  and 
the  notation  of  time  are  too  different  things,  and  the 
difficulty  of  time  requires  to  be  mjistered  whatever 
notation  is  used.  The  Tonic  Sol-fa  metiiods,  if 
strictly  followed,  will  be  found  most  helpful  in  over- 
coming all  the  difticulties  in  music.  In  this  system 
at  all  stages  the  thing  is  taught,  and  after  that  is 
mastered  the  notation  is  given.  If  this  be  not  ob- 
served, do  not  blame  the  system  for  the  difficulties 
that  may  arise.  We  think  there  is  no  special  ditli- 
culty in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation  of  time,  for  young 
children,  who  know  nothing  of  the  staff  notation, 
readily  understand  it,  and  can  write  it.  Do  not  look 
at  this  notation  of  time  through,  and  interpret  it  by 
the  staff,  as  this  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  difliculty 
felt. 

In  this  system  of  music  the  pulse  or  beat  is  the 
unit  for  time.  Keep  this  clearly  before  the  mind  in 
teaching  or  learning  both  time  and  its  notation.  Do 
not  attempt  to  teach  at  once  the  two  separate  things 
—time  and  its  notation — with  the  additional  difli- 
culties  of  tune  added.  This  is  entirely  contrary  to 
the  iirinciples  of  the  system. 

The  first  thing,  then,  is  to  let  the  pupils  hear 
sounds  ropeateil  at  regular  intervals,  say  tapping  with 
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the  end  of  the  pointer.  Let  the  teacher  delay  one  of 
these  taps,  or  hasten  one,  and  try  if  the  pupils  will 
notice  this.  Let  the  pupils  hear  these  sounds  at 
quicker  and  slower  rates  of  movement,  but  be  careful 
to  have  the  rate  of  movement  uniform  from  beginning 
to  end  in  each  series.  Xext  let  the  teacher  sing  notes 
of  uniform  leng  h  to  one  syllable,  say  doh,  and  to  the 
same  tone,  but  without  beating.  Try  again;  but  now 
lengthen  or  shorten  one  toue,  and  see  if  the  pupils  de- 
tect the  mistake.  Next  let  the  pupils  try  and  sing 
say  eight  notes  in  the  same  way,  only  let  the  teacher 
tap  or  beat  to  help  the  children,  but  be  careful  to  im- 
press upon  their  minds  and  ears  how  long  these  notes 
are  to  be  by  beating  a  few  pulses  before  they  begin. 
When  this  has  been  well  done  change  the  rate  of 
movement.  Each  time  let  the  teacher  give  a  pattern, 
and  also  beat  a  few  pulses  before  they  begin,  and  beat 
while  they  are  singing. 

Now  let  the  pupils  hear  the  difference  of  accent  by 
giving  the  first  note  with  strong  accent,  second  weak 
and  so  on  to  the  end.  The  pupils  will  feel  that  the 
music  now  divides  itself  into  little  periods  of  two 
notes  each.  These  are  called  measures;  and  as  there 
are  two  pulses  to  each  measure,  this  is  named  "  two 
pulse  measure."  Let  the  pupils  try  to  sing  in  the 
same  way,  but  with  the  strong  and  weak  places  dis- 
tinctly marked,  and  each  note  the  full  length.  Let 
the  same  be  done  to  a  different  syllable — to  soh,  me, 
and  d'^.  When  this  has  been  done,  it  is  time  to  begin 
to  teach  the  notation.  Draw  the  attention  of  the 
pupils  to  the  fact  that  these  notes  in  each  series  have 
been  all  of  the  same  length.  Therefore  on  the  board 
the  same  space  should  be  allowed  to  each.  Carefully 
mark  off  spaces  along  the  line  by  dots,  say  four 
inches  apart.  As  you  are  careful  in  marking  off  these 
correctly,  let  the  pupils  understand  that  they  are  to 
be  as  careful  to  sing  the  notes  in  these  spaces  the  same 
length  of  time.  Now  write  in  each  of  these  spaces  d. 
Before  the  1st,  3rd,  5th,  Tth,  at  the  dot,  draw  a  firm 
perpendicular  line,  and  before  the  2nd,  -ith,  6th,  8th, 
at  the  dot,  put  two  large  distinct  dots,  like  a  very 
bold  colon.  If  you  are  not  particular  in  indicating 
the  accent  mark  correctly  and  distinctly,  do  not  ex- 
pect the  pupils  to  mark  them  correctly  and  distinctly 
in  their  singing.  Now  ask  the  pupils  to  sing  eight 
dohs,  giving  accent,  without  looking  to  the  board. 
The  teacher  will  beat  time  as  before.  If  correctly 
done,  the  pupils  will  look  at  the  board  and  sing  again 
the  same  way.  Repeat  this  several  times.  Then  write 
s  instead  of  d,  then  m,  then  (Z'.  Next  change  the 
note  at  each  measure,  using  the  tune  form  they  are 
familiar  with,  d  m  s  m  d  m  s  m  d.  Then  change  the 
note  every  pulse.  When  this  can  be  done  well 
give   the    class  a  few   time  exercises    in    this   two 


pulse     measure,     with     all    the    notes     each     one 
pulse. 

Let  the  teacher  now  sing  four  measures  to  the  same 
tone  and  syllable,  but  make  the  first  and  last  a  two 
pulse  note.  Get  the  pnjjils,  after  they  have  explained 
the  change,  to  do  the  same.  When  this  is  done  cor- 
rectly, teach  the  notation.  Change  the  exercise  by 
introducing  different  notes.  Next  take  an  exercise 
where  all  are  two-pulse  notes.  When  two  pulse 
measure  with  the  strong  accent  first  has  been  thus 
mastered,  the  class  is  ready  for  two  pulse  measure 
with  the  weak  accent  first.  Let  the  pupils  hear  the 
music  first,  then  describe  the  change.  After  singing 
the  exercise  correctly,  then  get  the  pupils  to  think 
out  the  notation.  After  the  notation  is  known,  sing 
an  exercise,  looking  at  the  notation. 

Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  all  the  difficulties  of 
time  and  the  notation  for  each. 

Jaiies  Anderson. 


For  the  Review.] 


A  Fence. 


Apropos  of  the  hint  in  the  April  Heview,  con- 
cerning a  fence  around  the  play-ground,  let  me  tell 
you  how  we  put  150  feet  of  rustic  fencing  around 
our  girls'  play-ground. 

A  carpenter  cut  the  posts  and  stringers  and  put 
them  in  position.  We  had  permission  to  cut  the 
lumber  off  a  lot  that  was  being  cleared.  The  boys 
made  a  Saturday  excursion  to  cut  six  hundred  poles, 
with  the  bark  left  on,  which  were  to  serve  as  pickets. 
Tamarack  poles  are  the  best,  although  cedar  poles 
are  the  prettiest.  Spruce  and  hemlock  may  also  be 
used.  The  next  Saturday  we  met  to  nail  the  pickets 
on.  Each  pole  was  sawed  off  on  the  larger  end  and 
this  end  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  picket  then 
nailed  to  both  stringers.  We  began  woik  at  6  a.  m., 
and  at  10  o'clock  all  the  pickets  were  nailed  on  and 
the  upper  ends  sawed  off  even  by  the  chalk  line. 

The  fence  is  cheap,  durable  and  pretty,  and  har- 
monizes well  with  the  old  school-house,  while  a 
painted  fence  would  make  it  look  shabby.  All  it 
cost  was  the  carpenter's  work  for  three  days  and  the 
price  of  sixteen  pounds  of  nails  and  a  hinge. 

Kate. 


Clouds  vary  greatly  in  height,  the  mean  height  in 
winter  being  from  4,000  to  4,60U  feet,  and  in  summer 
from  10,000  to  14,000  feet;  but  they  often  have 
greater  altitudes,  particularly  the  cirrus  clouds,  which 
are  the  lightest  and  highest  of  all  the  clouds.  They 
have  been  observed  at  a  height  of  23,000  feet,  and  in 
fleecy  patches  have  been  seen  five  miles  above  the 
surface. 
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For  the  RE^^EW.1 


Eest  During  Holidays. 


The  "Talks  with  Teachers"  in  the  Review  are 
always  read  by  me  with  great  interest  and  I  trust 
with  some  profit.  And  as  I  am  a  teacher  of  over  a 
dozen  years'  experience,  I  would  like  to  say  just  a 
word  to  my  fellow-laborers  about  resting  during 
holidays. 

In  the  change  of  work  by  which  yon  will  lay  up  a 
store  of  material  for  future  class-room  work,  whether 
of  science,  adventure,  or  of  natural  history  specimens, 
you  will  get  rested.  Both  mind  and  body  will 
acquire  new  vigor.  But  let  me  urge  you  to  make 
sure  that  before  you  resume  work  you  allow  yourself 
some  days  which  you  can  devote  to  ahsolute  idleness. 
Lounge  around  with  or  without  a  book.  Let  the 
feeling  creep  over  you  that  you  need  make  no  exertion 
whatever, — that  it  is  not  necessary  even  to  move  or 
think.  Let  the  hum  of  the  bee  and  the  song  of  the 
bird  soothe  you  as  you  stretch  lazily  and  very  uncon- 
ventionally under  some  tree  where  the 
"Bowery  loneliness, 

Tlie  brooks  of  Eden  mazily  murmuring 

And  bloom  profuse  and  cedar  arches 

Charm  as  a  wonder  oul  in  ocean." 

Make  yourself  a  part  of  the  dreamy  and  restful 
quiet  of  nature;  allow  yourself  a  season  of  perfect 
freedom  from  everything  which  savors  of  work,  and 
enjoy  to  the  full  the  blissful  assurance  that  there  is 
nothing,  really  nothinr/,  that  needs  to  be  done.  And 
whether  it  be  one  day  or  five  before  you  have  a  sur- 
feit and  find  a  desire  for  activity  returning,  do 
nothing  till  that  feeling  comes.  Then  labor  will 
have  for  yon  a  freshness  and  a  charm  which  it  has 
only  for  those  who  have  allowed  the  tired  nerves 
thoroughly  to  relax  and  who  have  rested  in  the 
primitive  and  natural  sense  of  the  word. 

Kate  W. 


For  the  Revii™-. 


Psychology  for  Teachers. 


Pkof.  Setii,  Dalhousik  Univeksitv,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Lecture  V. 

\.    PnF.SENTATION. 

Presentation  is  divided  into  two  great  divisions, 
viz. :  (rt)  Sensation  or  Attuition,  and  (i)  Perception 
or  Intuition. 

(rt)  Sensation  is  the  primary  mental  jihenomenon, 
the  first  awakening  of  the  mind  to  exterior  in- 
fluences. 

How  does  the  mind  awaken?  By  stimulation  or 
cxcetation.  The  stimulus  or  object  acting  upon  our 
organism  as  a  whole,  or  on  one  of  our  organs,  sets  up 


a  current  in  the  corresponding  different  nerve.  This 
current  is  conducted  along  the  nerve  to  the  lower 
nerve  centre  or  spinal  cord,  and  thence  to  the  higher 
nerve  centre  or  the  brain;  a  change  takes  place  in  the 
molecular  constitution  of  the  brain,  then  comes  the 
sensation,  which  is  a  mental  response  to  the  exterior 
object.  There  is,  however,  a  break  between  the 
physiological  and  mental  change.  The  mental  sensa- 
tion is  so  unlike  the  physical  condition,  that  we  can 
discover  ths  break  at  once.  Sensation  has  several 
main  aspects : 

1st.  A  certain  content  or  quality. 
!      2nd.  A  certain  tone  as  pleasant  or  painful. 

The  1st  is  the  presentative  side  or  content  of  a 
sensation,  the  only  object  with  which  it  presents  me, 
and  its  element  is  consequently  objective. 

2nd.  The  affective  side  or  tone  of  a  sensation  is 
objective.     I  am  affected  in  a  certain  way. 

3rd.   Quantity  or  intensity. 
I       4th.   Duration. 

Knowledge  begins  in  sensation.  The  external 
world  must  first  enter  the  mind  of  the  subject 
through  the  senses,  which  have  therefore  been  called 
the  "gateways  of  knowledge." 

Sensation  is  the  elementary  point  of  contact  be- 
tween the  subji^ct  and  the  object. 

A  man  who  has  always  lacked  one  sense  can  have 
no  idea  of  objects  through  that  sense.  A  man  blind 
from  his  birth,  when  asked  what  he  thought  scarlet 
was  like,  after  thinking  for  some  time,  replied: 
"  Like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet."  The  analogy  was 
certainly  startling,  but  the  object  jiresented  by  one 
sense  can  never  be  explained  by  another.  Sensation 
is  always  complex.  We  can  never  reach  sensational 
units;  there  is  always  some  relation.  The  more 
simple  the  knowledge  the  more  sensational,  the  more 
complex  the  more  intellectual.  Had  we  intellect 
without  sensation  we  should  have  only  a  mere  empty 
form  of  knowledge  ;  were  we  possessed  of  sensation 
without  intellect,  we  should  have  only  formless  mat- 
ter. Or,  more  correctly,  since  knowledge  is  matter 
and  form  in  one,  sensation  may  be  described  as  mat- 
ter in  its  lowest  form.  For  even  »n  sensation  the 
appreciative  process  has  already  begun.  Knowledge 
is  a  single  or  continuous  process  ;  it  commences  in 
sensation  and  jui-sses  on  to  perception,  conception, 
judgment,  etc.  Sensation  is  the  passive  or  receptive 
side  of  knowledge.  I  let  an  object  produce  an  effect 
on  me,  but  I  react  on  it.  It  is  difficult  to  say  when 
we  have  reached  the  psychical  element,  for  what 
seems  simple  is  really  complex.  For  instance,  JiarJ- 
iiess  which  I  find  in  an  object,  contains  really: 

1.  Pressure  of  the  object,  which  is  passive. 

2.  Muscular  effort,  which  is  active. 
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3.  Hardness.' 

I  eonld  not  feel  3  without  1  and  2. 

The  law  of  the  increase  of  sensation  is  of  .import- 
ance in  mental  science.  This  law,  known  as  Weber 
and  Fechner's,  is  as  follows: 

While  the  stimulus  increases  in  geometrical  ratio 
(1,  2,  4,  etc.),  the  sensation  increases  in  arithmetical 
ratio  (1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.),  or  sensation  increases  propor- 
tionally to  the  logarithm  of  its  exciting  cause;  e.  g., 
if  I  hold  one  lb.  in  my  hand  and  add  one  lb.  to  it,  I 
feel  considerable  increase  of  weight;  but  if  I  hold  10 
lbs.  and  add  one  lb.,  I  feel  very  little. 

The  law  holds  of  the  quality  as  well  as  of  the 
quantity  of  sensations.  The  same  stimulus  will  pro- 
duce a  sensation  now  of  cold,  now  of  heat,  according 
to  its  place  in  a  series  of  sensations.  For  example:  I 
have  three  jars  of  water  near  me — one  the  same  heat  as 
my  hand,  one  hotter  and  one  colder.  I  put  my  right 
hand  in  the  jar  of  hot  water  and  my  left  in  the  jar  of 
cold;  then  I  put  both  in  the  jar  of  tepid  water.  My 
right  hand  will  feel  cooler  and  my  left  warmer,  be- 
cause of  the  sensation.s  which  preceded.  This  may 
be  called  the  Law  of  Relativity,  and  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows: The  character  a  sensation,  both  quantitative 
and  qualitative,  is  determined  by  its  place  in  the 
sensational  series.  We  distinguish  sensations  as  those 
of  general  sense  and  those  of  special  sense.  In  the 
first  we  must  distinguish  sensations  that  are  strictly 
general  from  those  which  are  connected  with  some 
one  organ. 

General  sensations  are  connected  with  the  nervous 
system  as  a  whole;  for  instance,  weariness  or  lassi- 
tude, and  freshness  and  sensations  of  temperature. 
These  are  strictly  general.  Then  there  are  sensations 
connected  with  some  organ,  as  (1)  pulmonary  sensa- 
tions, (3)  alimentary  sensations,  and  (3)  muscular 
sensations.  The  third  were  formerly  identified  with 
the  sense  of  touch,  but  they  are  in  reality  sensations 
connected  with  the  movements  of  the  muscles.  When 
I  raise  my  hand  I  feel  it,  not  by  the  sense  of  sight, 
but  by  the  muscular  sense. 

The  sensations  of  special  sense  are  (1)  Touch,  (2) 
Taste,  (3)  Smell,  (4)  Hearing,  (5)  Sight.  Each  of 
which  has  a  specially  contrived  organ.  Touch  is  the 
transition-sense  from  the  general  to  the  special  sensa- 
tions. Spencer  and  others  say  that  all  the  other 
senses  can  be  evolved  from  the  touch,  which  is  the 
fundamental  sense.  In  all  the  senses  there  must  be 
contact:  in  sight  the  ether-waves  touch  the  visual 
organ,  in  hearing  the  sound-waves,  in  smell  the 
odoriferous  particles  touch  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nostril,  and  in  taste  the  palate  must  be  touched 
by  the  food.  Sensations  have  a  presentative  or  cogni- 
tive side,  and   an  affective  or  subjective  side;   the 


former  is  the  objective  meaning  of  the  sensation,  the 
latter  its  pleasant  or  painful  feeling. 

(h)  Perception  or  Intuition  (merely  as  distinguished 
from  Attuition). 

Sensations  are  elements  or  data.  In  sensation  the 
work  of  appreciation  has  already  begun,  but  in  per- 
ception it  first  becomes  obvious.  Perception  is  the 
work  of  synthesis.  It  is  the  active  manipulation  of 
data  into  objects.  The  object  perceived  in  the  unity 
of  many  sensations.  For  instance,  in  this  sheet  of 
paper,  the  size,  color,  etc.,  are  sensations.  In  per- 
ceiving the  object  I  unify  these  sensations.  I  seem  to 
see  this  paper,  but  it  is  not  ACtunUy  sight  that  tells  me 
all  about  it.  The  infant  mind  is  probably  a  blur  of 
sensations.  I  attribute  color  to  the  thing  colored. 
The  infant  has  sensations  but  not  perception,  only 
vague,  fleeting,  ever-changeful  sensations.  The  infant 
mind  must  feel  its  way  laboriously  through  the  mass, 
break  it  up  gradually  and  analyze  it.  The  question  is 
often  asked:  How  does  knowledge  begin?  Does  it 
proceed  from  simple  to  complex,  or  vice  versa? 
Neither.  Vague,  indefinite  sensations  form  the  pri- 
mitive cognition,  which  is  a  confused  and  sensa- 
tional mass,  though  with  the  beginnings  of  order  in 
it.  Perception  develops  out  of  this  mass  a  world  of 
objects  by  the  process  of  selective  attention.  When 
an  interesting  nucleus  is  selected,  uninteresting  sen- 
sations are  grouped  around  it  and  rendered  interest- 
ing by  association. 

There  are  three  stages  of  perception: 

1.  Recognition  («)  discrimination. 

(b)  assimilation  or  identification. 

2.  Fixation  (a)  in  space. 

(b)  in  time. 

3.  Reification  (res-facio),  making  of  objects,  or 
Intuition  of  things  or  Objectification;  1  is  analytic,  2 
and  3  synthetic. 

Of  these,  in  education  we  deal  first  with  recogni- 
tion in  its  two-fold  character.  This  is  begun  in  the 
Kindergarten. 

We  educate  the  perception  of  space  by  Geography 
and  Geometry,  the  former  dealing  with  concrete 
space  and  the  latter  with  abstract.  Geometry,  indeed, 
deals  with  the  ideal,  but  bears  on  the  real  by  applied 
Geometry. 

We  educate  the  perception  of  time  by  History. 
The  historian  possesses  the  most  perfect  idea  of  time. 

Finally  we  develop  Reification  by  means  of  the 
physical  sciences,  teaching  how  to  arrange  and 
synthesize  the  objects  presented  to  us. 


We  should  be  extremely  careful  in  whom  we  con- 
fide. Our  confidences  of  to-day  may  be  public  topics 
to-morrow. 
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Fairy  Glen.* 

Hid  in  the  virgin  wilderness. 

The  fretted  Conway's  Fairy  Glen 
This  summer  day  reveals  its  charms 

For  painter's  brush  or  poet's  pen. 

The  air  is  flecked  with  night  and  day, 

The  ground  is  tiger-dusk  and  gold. 
The  rocks  and  trees,  empearled  in  haze, 

A  soft  and  far  enchantment  hold. 

The  place  is  peopled  with  shy  winds 
Whose  fitful  plumes  waft  dewy  balm 

From  all  the  wildwood,  and  let  fall 
An  incommunicable  calm. 

Through  cleft  rocks  green  with  spraywel  moss, 
Beep  in  the  sweet  wood's  golden  glooms, 

The  amber  waters  pulsing  go. 
With  foam  like  creamy  lily  blooms. 

Shuttles  of  shadow  and  of  light 
Ingleam  and  gloom  the  waterj*  woof 

As  rolls  the  endless  stream  away 
Beneath  the  wind-swayed  leafy  roof. 

So  life's  swift  shuttles  ilart  and  play 
As  ceaseless  spreads  its  fla.shing  loom: 

Our  day  is  woven  of  sun  and  cloud. 
A  figured  web  of  gold  and  gloom. 

God's  arbor,  this  enchanted  Glen! 

The  air  is  sentient  with  His  name; 
Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet, 
The  trees  are  bursting  into  flame! 

--T.  H.  Rond  in  McMoiter  Univenitg  Monthhi 


*  Neor  Bettwys-y-Cot'il,  North  Wales. 


Character  Building. 


Tlie  conscientious  teacher  is  constantly  confronted 
with  the  thouglit  that  the  state  reriaires  as  the  result 
of  her  labors  not  scholars,  literary  men  and  women, 
mathematicians,  linguists,  etc.,  but  <jood  citizens; 
that  the  entire  school  system  has  been  built  up  with 
this  end  in  view — the  production  of  thinking,  intelli- 
gent men  and  women  who  shall  carry  on  our  system  of 
government,  our  free  and  philanthropic  institutions, 
and  leave  to  their  children  a  better  legacy  of  civil- 
ization than  we  do  to  them. 

IjCt  our  schedule  work  be  never  so  faithfully  per- 
formed, though  we  may  thus  produce  well  trained 
minds,  we  have  not  necessarily  given  to  the  commun- 
ity good  citizens.  The  schedule  is  necessary,  of 
course,  but  it  is  the  mere  husk  of  what  the  child 
should  and  does  get  from  his  school  training. 

There  are  silent  inlliiences  at  work  unseen,  build- 
ing up  the  character  of  these  future  citizens,  that 
every  true  teacher  should  direct  and  make  use  of  in 
every  possible  manner.  Her  desire  for  good  should 
animate  the  soul  of  every  boy  and  girl  under  her 
charge!     Every  day  by  some   softly   spoken  word  of 


praise  or  look  of  appreciation  for  effort  to  subdue 
self,  the  teacher  can  impress  a  sense  and  standard  of 
right  upon  her  pupils. 

Children  should  not  only  know  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong  but  should  feel  it.  This 
question  of  ethics,  the  science  of  human  duty,  is 
certainly  a  serious  one,  and  let  us  hope  that  the  time 
is  not  far  off  when  those  of  us  who  are  struggling 
so  blindly  along  in  all  but  vain  efforts  to  raise  the 
standard  of  morals  will  be  able  to  receive  assistance 
from  the  experience  of  others  >vho  feel  that  they  have 
obtained  fair  results  from  their  methods.  In  some 
schools  a  certain  time  each  day  is  set  aside  for  talks 
on  "  Morals  and  Manners,"  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
me  a  "  natural  method." 

A  good  wide-awake  story  that  does  not  make  its 
moral  too  conspicuous,  but  allows  its  influence  to 
steal  into  the  mind  unsuspected  is  an  excellent  way 
of  causing  children  to  think  on  these  subjects — but 
such  stories,  we  all  know,  are  diflicult  to  find.  Most 
story  books  devoted  to  ethics  are  not  palatable  to 
pupils.  In  one  school  where  English  literature  is 
taught,  the  private  character  of  the  author  is  discuss- 
ed in  connection  with  his  works,  and  the  teacher  finds 
many  an  opportunity  to  point  a  moral  and  show 
causes  for  success  or  failure.  The  first  step  is  to  teach 
children  to  think  on  subjects  which  suggest  questions 
of  right  or  wrong;  second,  to  give  honest  expression 
to  their  thoughts;  and  third,  to  make  them  feel  right 
and  wrong.  Don't  be  afraid  of  a  little  sophistry  in 
your  pupils,  if  they  are  honest  in  their  opinions; 
but  lead  them  to  see  flaws  in  their  own  reasoning, 
for  this  is  just  the  training  they  need.  It  is  the  fault 
of  the  age  to  generalize  too  quickly  aud  from  too  little 
data.  Let  us  impress  this  one  fact  on  this  generation 
and  we  have  added  our  quota  to  progress. 

Let  a  child  feel  himself  in  a  moral  atmosphere  and 
he  will  absorb  ideas  and  opinions  of  right  and  wrong 
and  never  dream  that  they  were  not  always  his  own. 
As  an  experiment  which  I  have  been  trying  has 
proved  a  help  to  me  in  this  matter  of  character  train- 
ing, I  will  briefly  state  it,  hoping  others  may  find  it 
useful.  It  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  langu- 
age and  composition  work.  A  few  suggestive  ques- 
tions are  jilaced  on  the  board  and  the  class  requested 
to  think  them  over,  generally  until  the  next  day,  when 
they  are  required  to  express  their  thoughts  on  paper 
and  pass  to  me.  (Occ!i8ionally  I  give  them  no  time  to 
prepare.)  Some  of  the  thoughts  are  then  culled  from 
these  compositions  and  at  a  subsequent  lesson  read  to 
the  class  and  discussed.  One  set  of  questions,  for 
example,  were  as  follows: 

1.  Which  is  it  better  to  lose,  a  good  name  or  a 
good  character?     Why? 
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3.   What  do  you  understand  by  a  good  character? 

3.  How  is  a  good  character  built  up? 

4.  How  are  good  characters  sometimes  lost? 

In  response  to  the  first  one  a  nervous  little  fellow 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  replied:  "It  is  better  to  lose  a 
good  name  than  a  good  character:  if  you  lose  your 
good  character  you  are  sure  to  lose  your  good  name.'' 
One  of  the  girls  said:  "  A  good  name  is  rather  to  be 
chosen  than  great  riches,  and  loving  favors  rather 
than  silver  or  gold,  but  the  character  is  superior  to 
all."  And  another:  "  The  world  gives  you  a  good 
name,  but  you  give  yourself  a  good  character.  The 
character  is  of  more  importance  because  it  is  what  you 
are,  not  what  you  seemed  to  be." 

In  answer  to  the  second  I  cull  the  following:  "  A 
person  who  has  a  good  character  is  always  doing  all 
the  good  he  can."  "  A  good  character  is  one  you  can 
always  trust  and  depend  upon,  and  when  you  are  in 
trouble  you  can  look  to  him  for  help."  "A  person 
has  a  good  character  who  is  innocent  of  any  crime, 
and  is  a  gentleman  in  appearance  and  at  heart." 
This  last  afforded  a  chance  for  discussion.  In  answer 
to  the  third  came:  "  We  can  build  up  character  by 
daring  to  do  right  when  all  the  people  around  you 
laugh  and  make  fun  of  you."  "By  beinga  Christian, 
because  if  you  are,  you  will  have  all  the  things  need- 
ed for  a  good  character."  "By  doing  right,  and 
helping  others  to  do  right."  "By  being  good 
natured  to  every  one — parents,  playmates,  and  all." 
"  By  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by."  "A  good 
character  is  never  formed  at  once  but  built  up  like 
a  house  from  foundation  to  chimney.  You  must  be 
upright,  honest,  cheerful,  obedient,  and  remember 
the  Golden  Rule."  "  By  having  an  ideal  and  trying 
to  live  up  to  it."  In  answer  to  the  fourth:  "  Many 
good  characters  are  lost  by  relying  on  other  people." 
"By  keeping  bad  company."  "By  getting  discour- 
aged."    "  By  breaking  your  good  resolutions." 

Another  set  of  questions  was  based  on  the  old 
proverb,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
Some  of  the  tlioughs  culled  are:  "  People  do  not 
generally  this  saying  true,  because  many  give  expect- 
ing something  better  in  return."  "Because  it  is 
easier  to  receive  than  it  is  to  give,  many  try  to  think 
it  better  to  do  so."  "  Most  people  want  their  money's 
worth  in  return  for  what  they  give."  "Judging 
from  the  many  benevolent  institutions  in  the  city,  I 
should  think  most  people  preferred  to  give."  "If  you 
are  poorand  cannot  afford  to  give  presents  you  can  help 
an  old  lady  across  the  street,  and  carry  her  heavy 
basket  for  her  even  if  she  is  not  the  same  colour  as 
yourself;  or  after  school  at  night  you  can  chop  her 
kindlings,  or  shovel  her  path  clear  of  snow,  and 
sprinkle  ashes  so  she  will  not  slip  and   hurt  herself." 

"  If  you  keeping  receiving  favors  and  naver  giving 
them  you  may  not  get  anything  after  a  while,  and 
they  will  not  keep  up  tiieir  friendly  relations  with 
you."  "  People  who  are  always  receiving  and  never 
giving  become  unhappy,  selfish,  and  very  disagree- 
able in  more  ways  than  one." — M.  R.  0. — School 
Journal. 


The  Colors  of  Water. 

"Is  it  not  true,  gran^lpa,  that  water  has  no  coloi?" 

"Yes,  dear  child,  it  is  blue,  but  so  little  that  you 
cannot  see  it." 

"Can  you  see  that  it  is  bluef 

"No;  but  still  it  is  blue.     Look  at  this." 

I  took  a  little  ultramarine  on  the  end  of  the  brush 
and  mixed  it  with  the  water.  "Does  it  look  blue 
now?" 

"No;  I  see  nothing." 

"Nor  I.  But  you  saw  how  I  put  a  little  blue  color 
in  it  with  the  brush." 

"Yes,  but  there  was  not  enough  of  it.  Put  more 
in." 

I  silently  took  the  glass  and  set  it  on  a  piece  of 
white  waper  in  the  bright  sunshine.  "Now,  look 
from  above  down  into  it." 

"It  is  blue!"  said  the  little  one,  clapping  her 
hands,  "but  only  a  very  little." 

"Look  at  it  from  the  other  side,  where  the  sun  is 
shining  into  it.  Is  it  not  a  little  bit  red,  like  the 
bell-flowers  which  you  picked  up  yesterday?" 

"That  is  wonderful,"  said  the  little  one.  "It  is 
blue  from  above,  a  little  bit  red  in  the  sun,  and  when 
we  look  at  it  from  this  side  of  the  room  we  see 
nothing!" 

"Think  about  it  a  little.  The  glass  is  as  broad  as 
my  finger  is  long.  But  it  is  at  lest  three  times  as 
high  as  my  finger.  When  you  look  at  it  from  the 
side,  you  see  only  a  finger's  length  of  water;  but  when 
you  look  down  into  it,  you  see  through  three  fingers' 
length  of  water — three  times  as  much.  You  see  it 
blue  from  the  side,  and  three  times  as  blue  from 
above,  don't  you?" 

"Is  that  really  true?"  said  the  little  one,  as  she 
measured  with  her  finger.  She  nodded  that  she  was 
satisfied. 

"Now,  imagine  that  the  water  is  as  deep  as  the 
height  of  the  church-steeple,  and  deeper— that  it 
reaches  from  here  up  into  Salvan  and  down  to 
Vernayaz.  Then  we  would  see  the  water  from  above 
it  all  blue." 

"Is  the  lake,  then,  really  so  deep?" 

"Yes,  and  deeper." 

I  will  not  continue  the  conversation  any  longer. 
It  went  on  with  various  simple  experiments,  begin- 
ning with  differently  colored  stones,  which  I  let  drop 
into  the  water,  and  then  placed  on  the  white,  then 
with  setting  the  glass  with  its  weakly  bluish  contents 
on  differently  colored  papers,  and  ended  with  my 
trying  to  make  the  children  perceive  how  the  colors 
changed  when  they  were  seen  through  the  whole 
depth  of  the  glass.  I  will  not  say  that  the  little  ones 
were  brought  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  matter; 
but  they  stuck  fast  to  the  assertion  that  water  is  blue, 
of  an  infinitely  weak  blue,  and  that  the  blue  color 
can  not  be  seen  till  one  looks  into  a  certain  depth  of 
it. — Carl  Vogt,  in  the  Pojnclar  Science  Monthly  for 
Jime. 
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Girls. 

Farmton  in  The  Advance  makes  some  very  disceru- 
ing  observations  on  this  interesting  subject  in  a  most 
affectionate  way.     He  says: 

"  I  confess  to  a  fondness  for  giris.  I  am  the  hus- 
band of  one  and  the  father  of  another. 

My  fondness  for  them  is  the  ground  of  a  little 
remark  I  am  going  to  make  about  them. 

I  am  fond  not  only  of  girls  per  se  et  in  »e  but  also 
of  pretty  girls,  attractive  girls.  I  notice  the  growth 
of  girls,  of  girls  pretty  and  homely,  of  all  sorts.  I 
notice  that  pretty  girls  and  young  grow  into  homely 
old  girls;  some  grow  into  yet  prettier  girls.  1  notice 
that  some  homely  girls  and  young  grow  into  really 
attractive,  winsome  young  women. 

I  like  to  trace  the  course  of  this  growth,  progress- 
ive and  regressive.  The  pretty  girls  who  become 
homely  are  the  girls  whose  brains  are  sleepy,  whose 
associations  are  coarsish,  whose  reading  is  trivial,  who 
are  more  fond  of  having  a  good  time  than  of  doing  a 
good  piece  of  work.  The  homely  girls  who  become 
pretty  are  those  whose  brains  are  active,  whose  read- 
ing is  strong,  who  give  whatever  attention  is  right 
to  study,  whose  associations  are  pure  and  enobling, 
who  are  e.iger  to  do  well  their  work. 

It  seems  almost  natural  for  a  good  women  to  be 
attractive.  If  she  has  lived  from  the  age  of  ten  to 
the  age  of  thirty  the  best  of  life  open  to  her,  she  can- 
not well  be  other  than  pleasant  and  winsome. 


Ten  Facts  About  Flags. 

1.  To  "strike  the  flag"  is  to  lower  the  national 
colors  in  token  of  submission. 

2.  Flags  are  used  as  the  symbol  of  rank  and  com- 
mand, the  olTicers  using  them  being  called  flag- 
officers.  Such  flags  are  square,  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  banners. 

.3.  A  "flag  of  truce"  is  a  white  flag  displayed  to 
an  enemy  to  indicate  a  desire  for  a  parley  or  consul- 
tation. 

4.  The  white  flag  is  a  sign  of  peace.  After  a  battle 
parties  from  both  sides  often  go  out  to  the  field  to 
rescue  the  wounded  or  bury  the  dead,  under  the 
protection  of  the  white  flag. 

5.  The  red  flag  is  a  sign  of  (iofiaiicc,  and  is  often 
used  by  revolutionists.  In  our  service  it  is  a  mark 
of  danger,  and  shows  a  vessel  to  be  receiving  or  dis- 
charging her  power. 

C.    The  black  flag  is  a  sign  of  piracy. 
7.   Tiie  yellow  flag  shows  a  vessel  to  be  in  <iuaran- 
tine  or  is  a  sign  of  contagious  disease. 


8.  A  flag  at  half-mast  means  mourning.  Fishing 
and  other  vessels  return  with  a  flag  at  half-mast  to 
announce  the  loss  or  death  of  some  of  them. 

0.  Dipping  the  flag  is  lowering  it  slightly  and  then 
hoisting  it  again  to  salute  a  vessel  or  fort. 

10.  If  the  president  of  the  United  States  goes 
afloat,  the  American  flag  is  carried,  in  the  bow  of  his 
barge  or  hoisted  at  the  main  of  the  vessel  on  board  of 
which  he  is. — Selected. 


A  Little  Laughter. 

A  burst  of  laughter  greated  me  as  I  neared  the  en- 
trance to  Miss  Bright"s  room.  Doubtful  as  to  whether 
I  should  enter,  I  stopped  a  moment;  but  knowing  there 
could  not  be  anything  very  wrong  in  that  chiss,  and 
feeling  sure  that  their  teacher  would  not  consider  my 
visit  an  untimely  intrusion,  I  knocked  and  stepped  in. 
The  children  looked  the  very  picture  of  happiness  and 

merriment,  while  Miss  B was  trying  in  vain  to 

control  her  risibles. 

With  an  effort  she  managed  to  regain  her  wonted 
gravity,  and  touched  her  silver-toned  bell;  when  quiet 
again  reigned  and  all  looked  very  orderly  and  atten- 
tive. "You  didn't  know  we  were  such  a  jolly  class. 
Miss  Lee?  "  she  said.  "  We  do  not  often  make  so 
much  noise,  but  we  were  enjoying  a  good  laugh  over 
the  funny  experience  of  'Mother  Hubbard  and  her 
dog.'  Freddy  brought  his  Christmas  book,  and  I  was 
reading  the  story  aloud  when  we  became  so  uproari- 
ous." What  is  so  refreshing  as  the  unrestrained  and 
unaffected  laughter  of  children  ?  "  Cold  water  to  the 
tired  soul  and  food  for  the  hungry  mind,"  it  is  said  to 
be  by  one  of  the  sages.  I  begged  that  the  story  might 
bo  contiued,  and  so  the  remaining  verses  were  read, 
while  the  children  sat  with  parted  lip  and  sparkling 
eyes  that  dance  from  their  teacher  to  each  other  with 
most  infectious  merriment. 

I  thought  as  I  left  that  room,  what  a  pleasure  it  is 
to  be  in  a  good-natured  atmosphere.  Good  humor 
was  the  standard  rule  in  the  class.  Orders  were  given 
with  the  neccessary  firmness,  and  yet  with  a  pleasant 
tone  and  manner  that  always  insured  cheerful  and 
happy  obedience. 

No  doubt  some  of  my  readers  can  recall  tcschers 
they  had  in  their  younger  days,  who  possessed  the 
"  knack"  of  creating  cheerful  atmosjiheres,  and  who 
carried  sunshine  with  them  wherever  they  went.  They 
an  doubtless  recall  others  of  a  "  nagging  "  disposition, 
who  succeeded  in  producing  instead  a  feeling  very  far 
removed  from  good  humor. 

The  habit  of  good-nature  is  one  that  needs  to  be 
cultivated  in  all  departments  of  teaching,  but  especi- 
ally among  the  little  ones.     Children  are  such  brilli- 
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ant  reflectors.  If  we  happen  to  be  dull  and  dispirited 
how  quickly  we  see  the  same  dark  spirit  taking  posses- 
sion of  our  scholars;  but  if  instead  we  are  bright  and 
cheerful,  we  see  the  glad  light  of  a  happy  heart 
reflected  from  every  little  face  in  the  room. 

It  is  from  Joseph  Addison's  cheery  pen  that  we 
have  the  words,  "There  is  nothing  that  we  ought 
more  to  encourage  in  ourselves  and  others  than  that 
disposition  of  mind  whicii  in  our  language  goes  under 
the  title  of  good-nature."  ...  It  is  more  agreeable 
in  conversation  than  wit,  and  gives  a  certain  air  to 
the  countenance  that  is  more  amiable  than  beauty. 


Hints  for  the  School-room. 

The  following  thoughts  from  the  (xerman  intellec- 
tual colossus,  Jean  I'aul  Richter,  may  be  of  interest : 

Each  generation  of  children  begins  the  history  of 
the  world  anew. 

Your  watch  stops  while  you  wind  it  up,  and  yet 
you  everlastingly  wind  up  children  and  never  let 
them  go. 

Forbid  in  a  gentle  voice,  so  that  a  whole  gamut  of 
force  may  be  open  to  you,  and  only  once. 

Begin  the  culture  of  thy  heart,  not  with  the  rear- 
ing of  noble  motives,  but  with  the  e.xtirpation  of  bad 
ones. 

More  attention  should  be  paid  to  bodily  health 
than  to  mental  surfetation;  the  tree  of  Icnowletlge 
should  he  grafted  tvith  the  tree  of  life.  Whoever 
sacrifices  health  to  wisdom  generally  sacrifices  wisdom 
too. 

The  German  philosopher  was  never  in  one  of  our 
well-governed  modern  school-rooms  or  he  would  not 
have  written  all  of  the  following  paragraph  : 

The  child  readily  distinguishes  a  decided  from  an 
angry  tone  of  voice.  The  father's  commands  are 
better  obeyed  than  the  mother's,  for  three  reasons  : 
the  first,  his  decided,  though  far  removed  from  angry, 
voice;  the  second  is  that  the  man,  for  the  most  part, 
like  the  warrior,  says  only  one  and  consequently  the 
same  imperial  No;  whereas  women  can  scarcely  say 
to  a  child,  be  quiet!  without  colon  and  semicolon  and 
most  unnecessary  notes  of  interrogation  and  exclama- 
tion. Was  there  ever  in  history  an  instance  of  a 
woman  training  a  dog?  Or  could  a  generaless  in 
commanding  her  marching  army  to  halt  ever  express 
herself  otherwise  than  thus:  "  Now  all  you  people, 
when  I  have  done  speaking,  I  command  you  all  to 
stand  still  in  your  places;  halt,  I  tell  you!"  The 
third  is  that  the  man  more  rarely  withdraws  his 
refusal. 

"What  is  the  most  difficult  task  in  the  world?" 
To  think, 


Mistakes  in  School  Management. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  neglect  the  details  of 
school  government.  2.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to 
omit  thorough  yard  supervision  during  recess.  3.  It 
is  a  great  blunder  to  stand  too  near  a  class,  i.  It  is 
a  mistake  productive  of  deceit  and  misrepresentation 
to  have  pupils  report  at  the  close  of  each  day  as  to 
their  conduct  during  the  day,  whispering,  etc.  (Ask 
your  pupils  their  honest  opinion  as  to  their  reports 
and  practices.)  5.  It  is  a  mistake  to  censure  each 
trifling  error  too  severely.  0.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
grumble  too  much.  7.  It  is  a  mistake  to  allow 
pupils  to  help  each  other.  8.  It  is  a  mistake  for  a 
teacher  to  be  tardy  and  then  punish  her  pupils  for 
being  tardy.  9.  It  is  mistake  to  sit  very  much  while 
teaching.  10.  It  is  wrong  to  give  a  command  when 
a  suggestion  will  do  instead.  11.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
make  spiteful  remarks  before  the  school  about  notes 
received  from  parents.  13.  It  is  a  mistake  for  teach- 
ers to  act  in  such  a  manner  that  pupils  will  be  im- 
pudent to  her  during  recitation.  13.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  show  temper  in  dealing  with  parents.—  Colorado 
School  Journal. 


Kind  Act  of  a  King's  Daughter. 

On  an  elevated  train  the  other  day  a  glimpse  was 
had  of  a  kind  act,  the  doer  of  which  little  suspected 
that  she  was  noticed.  Among  the  passengers  was  a 
sweet-faced  young  woman,  dressed  in  fresh  but  not 
deep  mourning,  such  as  one  might  wear  for  a  youn^ 
child.  At  one  of  the  stations  another  woman  got  on 
carrying  a  baby.  Both  were  cleanly  but  poorly 
dressed,  the  baby  particularly  needing  warmer  gar- 
ments than  its  gingham  dress  for  the  sharp  air  of  the 
day.  It  wore  no  hat,  a  little  shawl  pinned  over  its 
head  serving  for  hat  and  cloak  as  well. 

The  pair  were  seated  directly  opposite  the  lady  in 
black,  whose  gaze  was  soon  riveted  upon  them.  She 
watched  the  baby  as  if  she  could  not  take  her  eves 
from  it,  and  when  a  shifting  of  passengers  left  a 
vacant  seat  on  one  side  of  the  mother,  she  crossed 
and  took  it. 

"What  a  bright  baby,"  she  said,  leaning  toward 
it,  "  how  old  is  she  ?"  with  a  soft  smile  at  the  pleased 
mother. 

The  woman  told  her. 

"Ah,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "my  baby  was  a 
month  older,  but  she  was  no  larger."  Then  she  bent 
down  ind  smiled  in  the  baby's  eyes,  letting  its  little 
hand  clasp  one  of  her  gloved  fingers.  "  There  is  a 
little  coat  and  warm  cap," she  said,  speaking  low  and 
rapidly,  "will  you  give  me  your  address  and  let  me 
send  it  to  you?" 
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The.woman  scarcely  caught  her  meaning. 

''  c^uick,  please;  I  leave  at  the  next  station,"  urged 
the  other,  still  playing  with  the  baby. 

Hesitatingly  then,  and  flushing  a  little,  an  address 
was  given.  A  low  "  Thank  you"  was  the  reply,  and 
then  the  train  slowed  up. 

The  involuntary  listener  and  assistant  at  the  little 
scene  saw  the  black-robed  figure  pause  a  moment  on 
the  platform  outside  and  take  up  a  tablet  attached  to 
her  belt,  evidently  to  write  down  the  address.  As 
she  did  so,  a  glimpse  was  had,  too,  of  a  silver  cross 
and  a  tiny  knot  of  purple  ribbon,  which  showed  in 
whose  name  the  dead  baby's  garments  were  offered. 
If  this  is  the  spirit  of  all  the  King's  Daughters,  what 
a  beautiful  sisterhood  it  isl— iV^.  Y.  Times. 

OF  EDUCATIONAL  INTEREST. 

The  system  of  free  text-books  for  the  public  schools  is 
spreading.  Wherever  it  has  been  introduced  it  has  lieen 
found  to  produce  entirely  satisfactory  results.  Nor  has  the 
burden  on  the  taxpayers  been  so  heavy  as  was  anticipated. 
In  Boston,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  "the  cost  to  the  city  of  the 
text-books  supplied  to  the  pupils  involves  a  much  less  annual 
expense  than  was  incurred  for  these  items  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  there  was  a  much  smaller  number  of  pupils, 
and  free  books  were  furnished  to  indigent  pupils  only." 

Supt.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  receives  |:t,600  a  year. 
Prof.  Buchanan,  of  the  High  School.  |2,400,  and  Assistant 
Superintendent  McNcal,  $2,000.  There  are  thirty-seven 
principals  of  buildings,  with  .salaries  ranging  from  lO.i  to 
$180  per  month. 

President  Shippard,  of  the  Philadelphia  School  Bi  ard, 
makes  a  strong  plea  for  male  teachers  for  Ixiys  in  the  higher 
grammar  grades.  He  says  it  is  due  to  a  lack  of  such  instruc- 
tion as  is  suited  to  boys  of  twelve  years  old  and  upwards, 
which  accounts  for  the  action  of  the  great  number  of  boys  of 
that  age  who  leave  school. 

The  Provincial  Teachers'  A.ssociation,  of  Ontario,  have  lield 
their  annual  meeting  at  Toronto  in  April  instead  of  August, 
as  has  been  the  previous  custom.  By  this  change  of  lime  the 
teachers  have  an  uninterrupted  summer  vacation,  and  the 
association  has  the  benefit  of  the  university  professors  at  their 
meeting. 

The  report  of  the  Ontario  Minister  of  Education  shows  that 
there  are  5,76h  school  houses  in  the  province.  The  number  of 
separate  schools  has  increased  from  17.')  to  2.i9  in  the  past 
fourteen  years.  Of  the  entire  IcarJiing  staff  Ihroughoul  the 
province  07  per  cent,  are  women.  The  higl'cst  average  of 
salaries  to  male  teachers  in  any  county  is  ^Ul  ami  the  lowest 
*"90  Women  teachers  receive  on  lui  average  |:!3-t  eacli  in 
Essex,  and  |204  in  llaliburton.  these  being  the  highest  and 
lowest  county  averages.     AUendancc  last  year  lltCOOO. 

The  San  Francisco  luamiun-  will  send  the  i>rn,l>i  be.nt 
scholars  of  California,  as  determined  by  wrillen  examina- 
tions to  the  World's  Fair,  paying  fare  both  ways,  sleeiwr 
berths  meals,  etc.,  and  t)oarding  them  a  week  in  Chicago 
All  California  boyi  and  girls  are  in  training  for  this  grand 
(iffair. 


N.  B.  PROVINCIAL  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

The  thirteenth   meeting  of   the   N.  B.  Teachers' 
Institute  was  held  in  St.  John  on  the  2Sth  to  the 
.30th  June,  in  the  Centennial  School  Hall. 
FiKST  Session 

The  first  session  opened  on  Tuesday  at  2  p.  m. 
with  scriptural  reading  and  prayer  by  Dr.  Inch,  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education.  The  secretary,  H.  C. 
Creed,  A.  M.,  read  his  report,  showing  a  balance  on 
hand  of  §45. 9.3.  The  report  of  the  executive  recom- 
mended that  teachers  not  members  of  a  county  Insti- 
tute be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Provincial  In- 
stitute by  enrolling  themselves  at  once  as  members  of 
their  County  Institute  and  paying  the  fee.  The  re- 
port recommended  that  Mr.  G.  U.  Hay  be  asked  to 
represent  the  Institute  on  the  committee  to  consider 
the  revision  of  the  text-book  on  Canadian  history, 
this  committee  to  meet  in  Montreal  during  the  session 
of  the  Dominion  Association. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Palmer,  of  Fredcricton,  was  elected 
secretary. 

The  first  paper  read  was  by  Principal  Mullin,  on 
the  subject,  "Rights  and  Duties  of  Citizenship, 
and  How  they  may  be  Taught  in  the  Schools." 
Mr.  Mullin  first  explained  his  view  of  the  duties 
of  the  citizens,  and  then  outlined  the  course  of  pre- 
paration for  these  duties.  In  general,  the  pupil  who 
is  taught  to  observe  accurately  and  draw  just  con- 
clusions receivesan  excellent  training  in  this  direction. 
But  there  must  be  special  instruction — in  forms  of 
government,  in  preparation  for  public  speaking,  in 
toaching  pupils  their  responsibility,  in  exercising  the 
rights  of  the  franchise,  and  the  moral  duty  of  weigh- 
ing motives  and    forming  correct  judgments. 

Prof.  Kierstead,  of  Acadia  University,  made  a 
stirring  address,  reviewing  the  progress  of  education 
in  the  province  and  speaking  of  the  important  duties 
of  training  boys  and  girls  for  the  active  duties  of  life. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Messrs.  O'Hcilly,  St.  John; 
Foster,  Fredcricton;  Cox,Newcastle;Wilbur,MonctOD; 
and  by  the  Chief  Superintendent. 

Public  Educational  Mketino. 

A  public  educational  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  on  Tuesday  evening,  which  was 
attended  by  members  of  the  Institute  and  many 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  St.  John.  The  Chief  Super- 
intendent presided,  and  delivered  the  opening  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  dealt  with  the  aims  of  teachers' 
conventions.  Music  was  furnisiied  by  a  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  St.  John,  including  Mrs.  W. 
S.  Carter,  Miss  McfJinnis,  Mr.  I.,ind8ay  and  Mr. 
Smith.    Addresses  were  delivered  by  l^ieut. -Governor 
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Tilley,  His  Worship  Mayor  Peters,  H.  J.  Thome, 
Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees;  Dr. 
Harrison,  Chancellor  of  the  N.  B.  University;  Rev. 
J.  deSoyres,  J.  V.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Macrae,  and 
A.  A.  Stocliton,  Esq.,  M.  P.  P. 

Srcond  Session — WEDNESnAV  Morning. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Institute  Mr.  Hay  spoke  of 
the  approaching  session  of  the  Summer  School  of 
Science  in  August,  its  history  and  its  advantages. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Inch,  who  spoke  of 
the  ad.mirable  combination  of  study  and  reci'eation  to 
be  enjoyed  at  the  summer  school. 

Mr.  Philip  Cox  moved,  seconded  by  Inspector 
Carter,  that  in  view  of  the  election  of  a  member  of 
this  Institute  to  the  Senate  of  the  N.  B.  University, 
the  limitation  requiring  said  member  to  be  a 
graduate  of  the  university  be  not  approved  of  by  the 
Institute.  The  resolution  was  allowed  to  lay  on  the 
table  after  discussion  by  the  mover,  seconder,  and 
Messrs.  Vroom,  Parlee,  Hay,  Barry,  Palmer,  Creed, 
and  Dr.  Inch.  The  weight  of  opinion  of  the  speakers 
inclined  to  the  view  that  the  limitation  should  be  re- 
moved. 

The  following  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee were  elected: 

Mr.  G.  U.  Hay St.  John. 

"    Philip  Cnx Newcastle. 

"    S.  C.  Wilbur Moncton. 

Miss  M.  Narraway, St.  John. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Creed,    Fredericton. 

Mias  M.  K.  Tibbits, Gagetown. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Parlee, St.  John. 

"    B.  U.  Fisher, Fredericton. 

"    G.  A.  Inch,   Fredericton. 

"    Thomas  Stol  hart, St.  John. 

The  subject  of  the  morning  discussion  was  then 
taken  up:  "Examinations  —  (a)  for  Entrance  to 
Normal  School;  (b)  for  Grammar  School  License; 
(c)  for  Entrance  to  and  Leaving  High  Schools;  (d)  for 
Provincial  License  to  Teach."  Miss  M.  K.  Tibbits, 
Principal  of  the  Queens  County  Grammar  School,  in 
a  pleasing  and  forcible  address,  presented  the  first 
topic.  It  was  full  of  excellent  points.  Miss  Tibbits 
claimed  that  subjects  like  History,  Geography  and 
others  should  be  passed  upon  finally  at  the  entrance 
examination  to  Normal  School  in  order  that  pupil 
teachers  have  more  time  for  professional  subjects, 
Mr.  Parlee  claimed  that  candidates  for  Grammar 
School  license  should  be  allowed  to  take  their  ex- 
amination in  parts,  and  suggested  three  factors — 
Language,  Mathematics,  Science — an  examination  in 
each,  to  be  held  at  the  interval  of  a  year.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Palmer,  speaking  on  the  third  topic,  thought  that 
Latin  should  not  be  a  factor  iu  the  examination  for 


entrance  to  High  Schools,  but  that  the  time  spent  in 
Latin  in  Grades  7  and  8  be  given  to  other  branches; 
the  leaving  examination  questions  should  be  prepared 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  a  certificate  from  the 
Board  awarded  to  successful  candidates.  Mr.  J. 
Vroom  dealt  with  the  question  of  examination  for 
teachers'  license,  recommending  that  holders  of  3rd 
class  license  have  the  standing  of  assistant  teachers, 
and  a  certain  term  of  apprenticeship  required  before 
proceeding  to  2ad  class.  He  would  have  the  exami- 
nation for  license  divided,  and  would  omit  the  sub- 
ject of  book-keeping  from  the  requirements.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Mr.  Barry,  Inspector  Carter, 
Principal  MuUin,  Messrs.  Montgomery,  H.  C.  Hen- 
derson, J.  G.  A.  Belyea,  and  Dr.  Inch. 
Third  Session. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Chief  Superintendent  explain- 
ed the  changes  in  recent  text-books,  and  urged  that 
these  be  introduced  without  any  more  delay  than 
necessary, 

Mr.  B.  C.  Foster  read  an  excellent  paper  on  "  The 
text-book  as  a  factor  in  education."  Mr.  Foster  lield 
that  the  intelligemt  use  of  the  text-book  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  education  of  the  intellect 
and  will,  while  the  misuse  of  it  is  disastrous,  morally, 
and  intellectually.  He  thought  that  an  advisory  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  from  the  institute  to  act, 
if  required,  with  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 
selection  of  text-books. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Wilbur  and 
Montgomery. 

Mr.  Brodie,  Principal  of  the  Charlotte  County 
Grammar  School,  read  a  paper,  "The  Question  of 
of  Grading  Pupils."  It  dealt  with  the  different 
modes  of  grading  that  had  come  under  his 
notice.  He  outlined  the  course  pursued  at  St. 
Andrews.  This  was  found  to  work  well.  He  thought 
pupils  who  satisfactorily  completed  grade  8  work 
should  be  admitted  to  Normal  School  without  en- 
trance examination.  The  paper  was  of  great  interest, 
and  the  different  modes  of  grading  that  are  practised 
in  different  places  were  freely  discussed,  the  following 
taking  part:  Mrs.  Dieuaide,  Mrs.  Cox,  and  Messrs. 
Cox,  G.  A.  Inch,  S.  C.  Wilbur,  Inspector  Carter, 
Messrs.  Montgomery,  McLean,  Barry,  J.  March. 
Fourth  Session — Thursday. 

At  the  morning  session  a  paper  was  read  by  Edward 
Manning,  M.  A.,  upon  "Supplementary  Reading 
adapted  to  the  needs  and  acquirements  of  pupils 
from  Grade  I  to  Grade  VIII."  Mr.  Manning  spoke  of 
the  amount  of  objectionable  reading  matter  afloat  in 
these  days.  How  can  the  matter  of  good  supple- 
mentary reading  be   provided  for  cheaply  and  use- 
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fully?  The  teacher  herself  must  be  a  good  reader, 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  small  children.  The 
speaker  mentioned  many  suitable  books  for  supple- 
mentary reading  in  all  grades  and  which  should  find 
a  place  in  school  libraries,  which  should  be  more 
liberally  provided.  The  teachers  and  pupils  can  aid 
these  in  many  ways;  if  in  no  other,  by  judicious 
clippings  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

Mr.  McLean,  Principal  of  the  St.  John  Grammar 
School,  addressed  the  Institute  on  the  subject, 
"Does  the  present  course  of  study  meet  the  require- 
ments as  regards  the  practical  education  of  the 
majority  of  the  children."  The  majority  of  our 
pupils  never  spend  more  than  five  years  in  our 
schools,  and  are  not  fully  reaping  the  benefits  in- 
tended for  them.  We  should  e.xact  attendance  or 
shorten  the  course,  so  that  the  fullest  benefits  may 
be  obtained  during  the  time  of  actual  attendance. 
Five  years'  work  in  country  schools  is  e(|uivalent  to 
eight  years  in  the  city.  We  should  cover  tlic  same 
ground  in  the  same  time  in  the  city.  A  full  dis- 
cussion was  asked  for  by  the  speaker. 

The  discussion  on  both  papers  was  participated  in 
by  Mrs.  Dieuaide,  Inspector  Bridges,  ISIiss  Beatrice 
Duke,  William  Loggie,  Miss  Hanson,  Inspector 
Smith,  S.  C.  Wilbur,  Miss  Fiillerton,  Geo.  J.  Oulton, 
James  Vroom,  P.  Cox,  W.  V.  Jonah. 

FlKTII    SKS8ION. 

Dr.  Inch  informed  the  Institute  that  a  catalogue 
of  books  suitable  for  school  libraries  would  be  pre- 
pared at  an  early  date. 

The  Institute  passed  a  resolution  testifying  its 
appreciation  of  the  services  for  education  of  the  late 
Mr.  F.  H.  Hayes  and  its  sympathy  for  his  widow. 
Several  members  of  the  Institute,  including  the  Chief 
Superintendent  and  Inspector  Bridges,  paid  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  worth  and  faithfulness  of  the  deceased. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  ex- 
Secretary,  II.  C.  Creed,  A.  M.,  for  his  faithful  and 
able  services  for  the  past  fifteen  years— dating  from 
the  inception  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  Creed,  during 
the  course  of  a  feeling  reply,  stated  that  only  one 
member  present — Miss  Grace  Murphy,  St.  John  — 
had  attended,  with  himself,  every  meeting  of  the 
Institute. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  tendered  the  Press,  School 
Trustees  of  St.  John,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
had  furnished  music  and  adtlrossea  at  the  jiublic 
educational  meeting,  and  to  the  teachers  of  St.  John 
for  the  conversazione  entertaining  the  visitors. 

The  election  of  a  representative  to  the  Senate  of 
the  N.  B.  University  took  place.  Inspector  Carter, 
Philip  Cox,  Wm.  M.  McFjcan  and  S.  C.  Willjiir  were 


nominated.  The  two  latter  declined.  The  vote 
stood  as  follows:  Inspector  Carter,  lOi;  Mr.  Cox, 
156.  Inspector  Carter  thanked  the  Institute  for  the 
honor  conferred  on  him,  and  said  he  would  try  to 
fill  worthily  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Institute 
the  office  to  which  he  had  been  appointed. 

The  President  announced  the  appointment  of  the 
following  advisory  committee  on  text-books:  B.  C. 
Foster,  P.  Cox,  W.  M.  McLean,  G.  U.  Hay,  P.  G. 
McFarlane,  J.  G.  A.  Belyea,  Mrs.  Dieuaide,  Miss 
Fawcett,  S.  C.  Wilbur,  R.  P.  Steeves. 

Messrs.  Brodie,  Parlee  and  G.  A.  Inch  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  grad- 
ing in  connection  with  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr. 
Brodie  in  his  paper. 

Mr.  G.  U.  Hay  read  a  paper  on  "  How  Best  to 
Carry  out  a  Course  of  Natural  Science  from  the 
Primary  to  the  High  School."  He  referred  to  the 
aim  of  any  study — first,  to  acquire  facts,  and  second, 
to  form  habits  of  observation,  correct  modes  of  think- 
ing, and  to  show  the  relation  of  one  fact  to  another. 
Natural  science  subjects  were  well  fitted  to  secure 
this  second  and  most  important  aim.  He  urged  that 
the  natural  objects  and  features  of  scenery  in  the 
pupils' immediate  neighborhood,  with  the  phenomena 
of  every  day  occurrence,  be  made  the  subjects  of 
study.  The  ever  0{>en  book  of  nature  was  therefore 
the  best  text-book.  It  was  not  necessary  that  teachers 
be  learned  in  natural  science  in  order  to  teach  it 
successfully.  An  interest  in  it,  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  a 
sympathy  for  nature,  a  working  with  the  pupils  and 
leading  them  to  overcome  their  difficulties,  were  of 
the  greatest  importance. 

Mr.  J.  Brittain,  of  the  Normal  School,  followed, 
urging  teachers  to  lead  their  pupils  to  observe  and 
think,  and  gave  several  instances,  showing  the  im- 
portance of  botany,  especially  in  cultivating  the 
powers  of  observation.  He  illustrated  the  use  of  the 
wing  attached  to  the  seed  of  the  Silver  Maple,  des- 
cribing in  a  very  interesting  manner  the  habitat  and 
mode  of  growth  of  that  beautiful  tree.  He  jiresentcd 
seeds  to  the  teachers  present,  urging  them  to  plant 
these. 

The  Institute  adjourned. 


Notes. 

The  attendance  was  very  large,  numbering  about 
270  members. 

The  pajiers  read  at  the  Institute  will  be  published, 
probably  in  a  siijjplement  to  the  Kkvikw. 

A  cordial  vole  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Dr.  Inch 
for  the  impartial  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted 
tne  proceed i lips,  to  which  he  made  a  suitable  response. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Simpson  acted  as  assistant  Secretary  to 
the  Institute. 

A  very  jiieasant  and  enjoyable  conversazione  was 
held  on  Thuitiday  evening,  after  the  close  of  the 
Institute,  and  the  committee  of  St.  .John  teachers 
who  managed  the  affair  performed  their  duty  in  an 
admirable  manner. 
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The  24  Hour  Time  System. 

The  proposal  to  adopt  the  24  hour  system  by  all  the 
railroads  in  America  is  receiving  renewed  attention. 

The  following  resolution  passed  on  June  2nd,  by 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  is  therefore  worthy  of 
every  consideration: 

"  Whereas  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  has 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  railways  of  America  of 
the  24  hour  notation,  known  as  the  "Italian  notation,"  on 
12th  of  October  next,  or  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  first  sighting  of  the  Xew  World  by  Columbus; 

"And  whereas  the  Canadian  Institute  in  its  annual  report 
to  the  Royal  Society  calls  attention  to  this  fact  with 
approval,  as  an  important  step  in  the  time  reform  urged 
both  by  the  Institute  and  the  Royal  Society ; 

"Therefore,  the  Royal  Society,  acting  in  accordance  with 
its  previously  expressed  views,  hereby  recommend  the  pro- 
posal to  the  government  and  people  of  Canada,  and 
especially  to  the  two  great  railway  companies,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  and  the  Canadian  Pactic  Railway  compan- 
ies, as  a  grateful  and  appropriate  compliment  to  the  father- 
land of  the  discoverer  of  America." 

By  all  means,  we  say,  introduce  the  change,  even 
into  the  cottage.  In  these  days  of  schools  and  school- 
masters, the  new  order  will  not  cause  much  incon- 
venience, even  in  the  year  of  its  introduction. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


Mr.  J.  B.    Sutherland    has  been  appointed    prin- 
cipal of  the  Milltown  schools. 

Miss  Lily  Hanson  will  also  resume   her   school  in 
Milltown  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  term. 


Miss  Kate  Bartlett  of  the  Victoria  High  School  is 
visiting  the  Canadian  ^"orth-West. 

Misses  Moore  and  McLean,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Loch- 
ray  have  resigned  from  the  St.  Stephen's  staff. 

A  very  handsome  school  flag  has  been  procured  for 
Deep  Cove  school,  Grand  Manan. 

The  following  lower  province  men  are  graduating  this  year 
at  Harvard  University;  R.  P.  Alexander,  B.  A.,  Mt.  Allison; 
J.  E.  Barss,  B.  A.,  Acadia;.!,  W.  Brehant,  B.  A.,  E.  B.  Smith, 
D.  D.  Hugh,  B.  A.,  Dalhousie;  A.  J.  B.  Melltsh,  B.  A.  Mt. 
Allison;  T.  T.  Davis,  M,  A.,  Mr.  Allison;  S.  A.  Skinner,  B.  A, 
University  of  New  Brunswick, 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


h 


Geoorapuy  of  the  British  Colonies,  by  Dr.  George  M, 
Daw^son,  Assistant  Director  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  and 
Alex.  Sutherland,  M.  A.,  Carleton  College,  Melbourne,  with 
illustrations.  Cloth,  pp.  330.  price  three  shillings.  Publish- 
ers MacMillan  &  Co .,  London  and  New  York.  This  is  a  neatly 
printed  and  convenient  volume  illuslrated  mostly  from  photo- 
graphs supplied  by  Dr.  Dawson  and  Mr.  Sutherland.*  It 
contains  no  maps,    but  could  be  used  with  advantage  as  a 


reader,  as  it  gives  quite  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  British 
possessions,  their  general  geological  formation,  river  systems, 
productions,  chief  places,  etc.  The  part  of  the  work  contri- 
buted by  Dr.  Dawson  embraces  British  North  America,  the 
West  Indies  and  the  southern  part  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean. 

East  Exercises  on  the  First  Greek  Stnt.\x  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Gunion  Rutherford.  M.  A.,  LL  D.,  by  the  Rev.  G. 
H.  Hall,  M  A.  Price 2s  Gd.  Cloth  London:  MacMillan 
&  Co.  and  New  York,  1892.  This  is  designed  to  give  pupils 
a  full  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  Greek  grammar.  The  plan,  by  which  rules  and 
examples  are  blended  together,  serves  admirably  this 
purpose. 


Dressmakeng,  a  Technical  Manual  for  Teachers,  by  Mrs.  Henn,'  Grpn- 
tel ;  pj).  ra.  cloth,  price  Is.  Gd  Publishers,  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London, 
and  New  York.  This  excellent  little  book  will  supply  a  want  in  Home 
Dress  Cutting  and  Making,  It  deals  with  principles,  and  is  entirely  in- 
dei>endent  of  any  special  s.rstem  of  cutting  out.  With  such  valuable 
instruction  as  this  Manual  affords  in  a  plain  and  simple  form,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  developing  the  idea  of  "Dressmaking  made  popular," 
and  we  recommend  it  to  all  intereRted  in  the  restoration  of  "Home-lore" 
as  an  essential  part  of  women's  education. 


Round  the  Empire,  For  the  use  of  Schools,  by  G,  R.  Parkin,  A.  M., 
with  a  preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Roseberry,  K.  T.  Cloth, 
pp.  26.3;  Cassell  &  Co..  publishers,  London.  Mr,  Parkin,  so  well  known  to 
Canadian  teachers,  has  don^  excellent  service  to  schools  throughout  the 
British  empire  by  the  publication  of  this  admirable  work.  Its  object  is 
to  give  to  boys  and  girls  in  elementary  schools  a  simple  and  connected 
account  of  those  parts  of  our  great  empire  outside  the  British  Islands, 
The  interesting  style  in  which  it  is  written— in  Mr,  Parkin's  happiest 
vein,  for  he  is  dealing  with  a  subject  in  which  he  is  warnil,v  interested — 
and  the  maps  and  illustrations,  make  the  book  a  most  valuable  one  for 
our  teachers  and  schools. 


Elementapy  Classics.  Selections  from  Lii-y.  Books  V"  and  VI,  with 
introduction  notes  and  vocabulary;  price  Is.  Od.  MacMillan  &  Co,,  pub- 
lishers, London  and  New  York,  These  selections  are  gathered  from  the 
easier  portions  of  the  books  named.  They  are  intended  for  boys  who 
can  make  out  the  easier  portions  of  Cipsar,  but  are  not  yet  able  to  cope 
with  the  large  and  more  involved  sentences  of  Livy. 


Golden  Treasury  Series;  Deutsclie  Ltrrik.  Selected  and  arranged 
with  notes  and  a  literary  introduction  by  C,  A  Bueheim,  Ph.D..  F.  C.  P., 
Professor  of  German  literature  in  Kings  College,  London,  Examiner  in 
the  University  of  London.  Cloth,  pp.  413;  price  2s.  6d,  London,  Mac- 
Millan &  Co,,  and  New  York,  This  elegantly  bound  volume  contains  a 
series  of  selections  from  the  Gemian  lyric  poets.  The  usefulness  of  the 
present  volume  to  students  of  German  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  sevenih  edition  of  the  work. 


Current  Periodicals. 

In  the  Pojyiilar  Slcience  Monthly  for  June  Mrs.  H,  M,  Plnnkett  contri- 
butes a  stimulating  educational  article  on  "Kindergartens— Manual 
Training— Industrial  Schools,"  showin.e-  that  these  agencies  have  not  yet 

"oeen  appreciated  to  their  full  value In  GnldthtraHe's  Oenqraphicnl 

Waga2i7ie  (New  York)  for  June  may  be  found  a  series  of  interesting 
articles  for  teachers,  such  as  ".-Vfloat  on  Greenland  Ice."  "Standard 
Time,"  "Columbus  and  His  Times,"  "Maps  and  Map  Drawing,"  "The 
Sun  Spots."  "Geographical  Notes,"  "Hints  for  Teachers,"  etc.  Sub- 
scription price,  S3  a  year In  the  McMaster   University  Monthly  for 

June  is  an  interesting  and  appreciative  sketch  of  the  life  and  labors  of 

Dr.  T,  H,  Rand The  Atlanlic  Monthly  for  June  has  an  interesting 

table  of  contents,  of  which  the  most  interesting  article  to  the  student  of 
history  is  "Looking  Toward  Salamis,"  by  William  Cranston  Lawton. 

St.  A7c7io/as  for  Jime  is  as  bright  and  fair  as  a  "day  in  June." A 

father  can  give  his  youngjson  no  better  present  than  a  year's  reading  of 
the  fscicntific  American.  Its  contents  will  lead  the  young  miud  in  the 
path  of  thought,  and  if  he  threads  there  a  while,  he'll  forget  frivolilies 
and  be  of  some  account,  and  if  he  has  an  inventive  or  mechanical  turn 
of  mind,  this  paper  will  afford  him  more  entertainment,  as  well  as  use- 
ful information,  than  he  can  obtain  elsewhere.    Price,  S3  a  year,  weekly. 
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Gi-i3srisr  &  ooDyiiipj^nsr"^' 

INVITE  ATTENTION  TO 


Ai-LEN  &  OEEENOUGH'S  LATIN  SERIES.  '   WENTWOETH'8  MATHEMATICAL  8EEIES. 

Granimur  fasar  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in-  "The  most  popular  hooks  of  the  pa.-Uhca.k-  Arithmetics, 
troduc-lions,  notes,  vocabularies,  maps  ami  illustnUions:CWlar  ^^•^^;^^i:^^^^^t^i^%^  .^  eolleg.^  and  3.«H, 
&  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar  s  I'ractical  Compo-  I  ggh^,^';*!,^"^'^  the  Algrtr^.  G^jmetry.  Trigonom^^^^  these; 

sition.  etc.  and  the  Iwoks  maybe  fmind  in  lea<iinK  institutions  in  Great  lintain, 

"There   is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  which  seems  to  me  so      Turkey,  India,  China,  .lupan  and  tlie  Hawaiian  LslnnJs. 

Sr^*"Dub'l^  ""^  ''■  *  ''•  """"""'l-     ^""^'^  ■'*'"""'•   '"""""'     OAGB  &  WILLIAMS'  NATUBAL  SCIENCE. 

"ThisGrammar  is /HciVeprincTOn  among  ite  rivals."    Professor  D.  Elements    of    l'liv>-ie.>i    (<!age),    InlrodiRlion    to    Pliysical 

^•^;?!friS::;r'''Nl:Sn'H,rir-'^"'ea-.inira^  '  Science  (Gaee),  In.r.Kiiiction  U>CU.,nun,  Sciciice  (Willian^), 

lntiodi.iM-v..iii,K-tn.l.n(si.,thatdifflcultlanguage."  Oscar  BrowuiiiB,      Laboratory  Manual  of  (.incral  themiMr\,  i  \\  iHia  ns). 
Kiii?H(-''ir.'k'.-  lainhii.l-.-  I  "I  have  not  only  examined  l.iii  siudi.-.i  tlie  Physical  Science,  and 

nnnn-u/iM  *  WHIT  Ir'«  fit? FFTf  SFRTFS  I  consider  it  superior  as  u  text  IxKik  to  any  other  I  have  seen.       1  rincipal 

GOODWIN  &  WHITE  S  GRitK  hbKlEB.  DeBoer,  High  School,  Mom))elier,  Vt.  „         ,    „v.      • 

Graiiiiuar    Lessons     BcLniimrs  (ireck  Book,  (on  the  plan  .. j  cordially   recommend   the    adoption   of   ^Nilhams'    Chcmica. 

of  Collar  ifc  Daniell's  Ikiriniicr's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with  |  Science  in  secondary  schools."    A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College,  AbenleenI 
vocabularv.  and  Seymour's  lliaii  with  illustrated  vocalmlary.      Scotland.  ,      ,      ,        ■,     ,  ■       ,„  f„ii 

••I  know  of  no  Greek  grammar  for  Englishsp-aking  students  that           Also  many  Other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  full 
combines  sf>  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form."'    Professor  D'Ooge,      Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 
University  of  Michigan.  ,,,.,,  •  i  ■   -i 

The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Bci;inner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  ct  Greenoughs  Latin  Grammar  is  rei.dy;  retail 
prices  respectively.  *1.0U  and  *1.20.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  Halifax  are  agents  for  this  and  otiier  books  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  curry  a  stock  constantly.  

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 


T.  C.  ALLEN   &  CO. 

INVITE    ATTENTION  OF 

TEACHERS   AND   SCHOOL  TRUSTEES 

TO  THEIR 

SPECIAL   PRICES^  ON    SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

School  Requisites  of  all  kinds,  Standard  and  Miscellaneous  Books. 

ARTISTS    MATERIALS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

T.  C.  Allen  &  Co.,  124  &  126  Granville  St.,  Halifax- 


KACl'LTY  OK  LAW— (S(  pUiiibcr  .llh).  Dean  of  llic  Family,  N.  \V.  Tniiholiiic.  M  A.,  D.  C.  L. 
K\(!IjLTY  ok  MKDICINK— lOclolxr  :!rii,l  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Kobcrl  Craik.  .M.  D. 
FACILTY  OK  AKTS,  OK  ACADKMICAI,  FACCLTY.— Incliidini;  the  Donalda  Special 

Coursi-  for  Women.  (0|>ciiiiig  Sep!.  !.'"illi  )  Dean  of  the  FiicuUy,  Alex.  .Ichnson.  l.L.  O. 
FACILTY    OF    AI'I'LIKD    SCIKNCK— Including    Deparlmenis  of   Civil    Eugimering, 

Mi-clmniral    Kiigineeriiig,    Mining    Kiigineering,    KlectricalKni;ineering  and  Practical 

Chemistry —(SeiiU^iiber  Id).     Increased    facililies   are   now  nITercd  in  this   Faciilly  by 

Ihc  erection  of  cxleiisivc    workshops.     Dean  of  Ibc  Facullv  H.  T.  Bovey.M.  A,  t".    K. 

FACULTY    OF    COMI'AKATIVK    MKDICINK    AND     VKTKKINAKY    SCIENCE - 

(Oclolicr  Isl),  Dean  of  l!ic  Faculty,  Duncan  McEiichran,  D.  V.  S. 
MtGILL  NOKMAL  SCHOOL— (SeplemUr  1st).    Principal.  S.  P.  Hobing.  LL.  D. 
foples  of  the  Calendar  ond  ot  the  Fxnminnllon  PniN'm  mny. he  nhlalnml  on  application  to  the  UDdersigned. 

J.  W.  BR AKENRIDGE,  B.C.L,  Act'?  Secretary. 
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S1NSER   U¥mi  BHYdliES, 


111  Pneumatic  Tires. 


TRICYCLKS,  CYCLE  SUNDRIES. 

Send  for  Catalogue, 
C.  E.  BURNHAM  k  SON,       SOLE  AGENTS, 

ST.    JOHN,    N.    B. 


The  Klndersarten  .Vlasazinr  gives  to 
primary  teachers  practical  helps:  "Ty]>ical  Pri- 
mary Lessons. '''Sarah E.  GriswoM.  Cook  Co., 
Normal; ''Color anrlForm''' Josephine  C.Locke; 
"Science Lessons,'"  Edw.  G.  Howe:  and  other 
articles  by  best  Trritei-s,  adapting  kindergarten 
methods  to  primary  work.  One  year,  J1.50; 
3  months'  trial,  -iO  cents. 
Kindergarten  Pub. Co.  277  Madison  St., Chicago. 


ONTARIO 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

BELLEVILLE,    OXT. 

Twenty-Fourth  Year. 

-  Principals. 

_____         I. 

Business  College  in  America. 


ad  GREEK 
I'.KLi.MEAK 

t'L  ISSK'S."  .Sample  pagres  and  Catalopie  of 
School  Books,  free.  C.  DeSILVER  c<t  SONS, 
Puhs..  Phila..  Pa.  .\(lflress  all  orders,  wholesale 
or  retail,  to  The  BAKEK  Jt  TAILOR  Co., 
740  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


I^oljal   Motel, 

T.  F.  RAYMOND, 

PROPRIETOR. 


KING  STREET, 


-   ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


the  CoUege  are  con 
stantly  in  demand  in  Canadian  and  American 
Colleges;  and  in  offices  tbey  soon  become 
the  manager?. 

For  circulars,  address 

ROBINSON  &  JOHNSON, 

Ontario  Business  College, 

Belleville,  Out 


Halifax  Business  College, 

119HollisSt„  Halifax,  N.  S. 

CEstablished  186S.) 

Send  for  our  Circular  and   see  if  it 
will  not  pay  you  to  take  a  course  of 
BUSINESS    EDUCATION. 

J.  C.  P.   FRAZEE, 

principal  il    PROPRIETOR. 


Always  to  the  front  in  the  latest  styles 


Jewelry,  Watches,  Clocks  &  Platedware, 

A.  &  J.  HAY,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B.  

FRANCIS  &  VAUGHAN, 

Boot  &  Shoe  Manufacturers, 

19  King  Street,  North  Side, 

Saint  John,  N.  B. 
Fine  Boots  &  Shoes  a  Specialty. 


CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 

RE- A  GENTS 

Supplied  to  Teachers  and  Schools  on  favor- 
...bU-  terms,  bv 

BROWN  &  WEBB, 

Physical  and  other  Apparatus  mportcd  to  Order. 

P^LAGS  FOR 

'^    School  Buildings. 

Dominion,  British  and  Saint  George 
Ensigns 


UNION  and  FORT  JACKS, 


flags  wild  Special  Designs  Made  to  Order 

North  Market  Wharf,      -    St.  John,  N.  B. 


SUMMER   SCHOOL  OF   SCIENCE 


-KOR     THE- 


ATLANTIC  PROVINCES  OF  CANADA. 

The  Sixth  Session  of  the  School  will  be  held  in  the  City  of  St.  John,  beginning  on  BIONJDAY,  the  First  Day  of 
August  next,  and  closing  on  Saturday,  the  13th  of  August. 


The  opening  will  take  place  in  the  hall  of  the  Centennial  School.  The 
Mayor  of  the  cit.v  will  preside,  and  the  President.  G.  U.  Hay, 
Principal  of  Victoria  High  School,  will  deliver  the  opening  address. 
Among  the  other  speakers  will  be  Lieut.  Gov.  Sir  S.  L.  Tilley,  Chief 
Superintendent  Dr.  Inch,  of  New  Brunswick;  Dr.  MacKay,  Superinten- 
dent of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia;  Premier  Fielding,  H.  J.  Thome,  Esq., 
and  Hon.  Judge  King. 

The  staff  of  Instructors  for  the  session  is  large  and  excellent,  consist- 
ing of  the  following  : 

ASTRONOMY— rt-incipal  Cameron,  Yarmouth  Academy. 

BOTANY— G.  U.  Hay.  Ph.  B..  President  of  the  school,  assisted  by  Miss 
N.  Forbes.  A.  B..  Yarmouth  Academy. 

CHEMISTRY— Prof.  W.  W.  Andrews,  Mount  Alhson,  Sackville. 

ELOCUTION— Miss  JI.  A.  Alexander,  St.  John  School  of  Music. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE— Principal  A.  Cameron,  Yarmouth. 

GEOLOGY— Prof.  A.  E.  Coldwell.  Acadia  College,  Wolf ville,  and  G.  F. 
Matthew.  A.  M  .  F.  R.  S.  C,  St.  John. 

HISTOLOGY'  and  MICRiiSC'OPY— Principal  E.  J.  Lay,  Amherst 
Academy. 

Ml^SIC  (Tonic  Sol-fa)— Rev.  Jas.  Andei-son.  M.  A. 

PHY'SICS- Principal  E.  MacKay.  New  Glasgow. 

PHYSKILOrjY"— A.  F.  Emeiy.  M.  D.,  St.  John. 

PSY'CHOLOGY'-J.  B.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  Normal  s,-l,o,il   Timo. 

ZOOLOGY— Prof.  J.  Briitaiu.  Normal  Scb..  il  I  i .-,  I.  i ,.  i.m.  Assistant 
in  Zoology,  Principal,  Q.  J.  '  I  I'       in -^ter,  N.  B. 

L-ctures  and  class-room  work  will  occupy  •  I   ...  :  'to  1,  except 

Saturday,  the  Uth  of  August,   which  is  set  i\.\:\.i:  :■.■■:  .ii,  excursion  by 


steamer  to  some  point  on  the  St.  John  River,  and  Wednesday,  the  10th 
of  August,  for  an  excursion  to  St.  Martins  or  .some  other  point  of  interest 
on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Every  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  out-door 
work,  or  rather  out-door  pleasure,  such  as  visiting  the  Falls  and  the 
Narrows  of  the  St.  John  River,  Duck  Cove,  Lawlor's  Lake,  Parks  ,S:  Sons' 
Cotton  Factory,  Clifton  on  the  Kennebecasis,  etc.,  etc.  In  fact  the  pro- 
gram of  worK  and  recreation  is  such  that  no  one  can  fail  to  be  benefitetl 
and  refreshed.  The  unanimous  verdict  of  those  who  attended  last  year's 
delightful  session  at  Antigonish  is  that  the  two  weeks  spent  there  were 
the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  of  the  year.  Whether  viewed  as  a 
holiday,  as  a  reunion  or  as  a  place  to  acquire  knowledge,  each  session  of 
the  school  has  been  a  grand  success.  Don't  fail  to  be  present.  You 
will  And  it  the  most  delightful  way  imaginable  of  increa-sing  your  store 
of  scientific  knowledge,  and  you  will  have  the  privilege  of  tree  lectures 
from  such  men  as  Dr.  .MacKay,  Dr.  Inch.  Principal  Caiiieron  and  others. 

JS~  Note  carefuUv  the  following:  The  I.  ('.  R.  will  give  a  return 
ticket  free  on  presentation  of  standard  certificate,  to  be  procureil  when 
and  where  ticket  is  purchased. 

The  C.  P.  R.  advise  the  purchase  of  their  regular  W  dav  return  tickets, 
as  the  certificate  plan  would  give  no  cheaper  rates,  unless  at  least  50 
pass  over  their  road  t,)  attend  the  School. 

The  Windsor  and  Annapolis  and  also  the  Western  Counties  Railway 
will  give  a  return  ticket  for  one-third  fare  on  presentation  of  Secretar5'"s 
certificate. 

The  Y''ar  nouth  Steamship  Company  will  give  retuin  ticket /lec. 

The  Bay  of  Fundy  Steamship  Company  will  give  return  ticket  free, 
provided  there  be  as  numy  as  ten  or  more  by  that  route. 


b 


Persons  desiring  board  will  commuuicate  with  the  President,  the  Local    "^V^     T      I*^ISNNED"Y^,  Halifax  Acade 
Secretary,  or  friends  in  St.  John.  » »  •  j  - 
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Carpet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department. 

We  cull  the  attculion  of  all  to  our  very  large  and  well  assorted  stotk  of  the  above  Goods  at 

ALL    SEASONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

Our  large  warerooms  and  the  exceptional  facilities  we  have  for  buying  and  selling  immense  quantities,  enable  us  always  to  offer 

-A_   ■V"ei?3r    Lax'ge    SeXeotiion. 

ill  any  of  the  following  lines: 

Brussels,  Wool,  Tapestry  and  Hemp  Carpets,  Stair  Carpets  and  Stair  Linens,  Linen  Squares,  Wool  Squares,  Kensington 
Squares,  Stair  Oil  Cloths,  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  Linoleums,  Stair  Rods.  Cornice  Poles,  Curtain  Fasteners  of  all  kinds.  Curtains 
in  Lace,  Wool,  Kep,  Silk.  Furniture  Coverings  in  Cretonne,  Plush,  Damask,  Rep,  Silk.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  Comfort- 
ables, Eider  Down  Quilts.  Table  Covers,  Piano  Covers.  Table  Napery,  Napkins,  D'Oylcys.  Tray  Cloilis,  Table  Covers, 
Towels,  &c.,  &c. — everything,  in  fact,  comprised  in  the  words  General  House  Furnishings  as  applied"  to  Dry  Goods. 

MANCHESTER,  ROBERTSON  &   ALLISON. 


27  &  29  KING  STREET, 


SAINT  JOHN,   N.  B. 


Do  not  sit  in 
wet  clotliinj;. 
W.-  supply 


JAUES  8,  MAY. 


W.  ROBERT  MAT 


Waterproof 
Clothing 

of  nil   kinds. 

ESTEY  &  CO., 

WilliuTn  Sln/.-t,      -      .       SI.  .Inhn,  N.  B. 


JAMES  S.  MAY  &  SON, 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

58  Prince  Win.  St. 

/'.  O.  BOX  SOS. 
ST.  JOHN,      -      -    -     N.  B. 


Masury's  Artist's  Tubes, 

liave  iMfii    pn.v.d    to    In-    ,>f    EXCKLLENT 
QUALITY.    Th.-v  mav  b.-  puiilia.sed  at 

EDWARD  A.  EVERETT', 
90  KING  STREET,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

In  compiiiini,'  tin-  siz.-  of  llm  iiiIk'S  »ilh 
(illu-r  (JckmI  makes  11k-,v  will  tie  found  to  lie  the 
cheapest  reliable  oil  Colours  in  the  market. 
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Scientific  American 
Agency  for 


CAVEATS, 
rRADE    MARKS, 
PESICN   PATENTS 
COPYRIGHTS,  etc. 

For  Infnrroiltlonnn.l  fn-o  Iliimlhonl;  writi'  to 

Ml  .NN  A  CO.,  :'.l  I1U..M.WAV.  .Niw  V.iitK. 
OlilcM  l>urcnu  for  securine  piifnis  In  Ami-rlcs. 
Kvon-  I'iitent  takon  out  hv  ns  Is  lintiictit  twfore 
the  public  by  a  Dotlcc  clvch  free  of  charge  la  the 

J>cietttific  J^mcrirati 

I.nivi'st  clr'-nlRtlon  of  nnv  srH-ntiHr  pnpor  in  the 


n.un  should   \v  willi. 


Jl   It.    Weeklv 


EDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTIONS   AT  \V()LFVILLE,    N.  S. 


Acadia   Collogo. 

IIBV.  A.  W.  SAWYEK,  n.D.,   I'lifWiDEKT. 

A  four  yea™'  courne,  leodlne  lo  ihe  it.  A. 
tb'Kree.  Options  are  perrnltt4-d  U-tween  ttroek 
nitd  Fn>nch  and  lierinan ;  also  betwivn  the 
hlKher  iiiathematlcfi  and  labornlor)-  work  In 
practical  olirmlstry.  Firm  cIjuis  nceoinmoda- 
lloiw  for  iMmrdlnK.  A  nninaiiiiim  for  the 
utiidentji.      CharKes  i.f  all    klndn    modi'mtv. 

Next  Term  opens  September  26. 

^pply  to  ho  I'realdent. 


Horton  Collegiate  Academy. 

I.  B.  OAKE.S.  M.A.,  1'rikcipau 

In  this  nchiwl  ther<'  are  two  coumea  — the 
MatrleulaUon,  to  prepare HttidcntAforcolleKo; 
and  the  Gent^ral.  to  prepan-  younjf  iiii'n  for 
Ihe  riaat  II  Kxanilnillonn  and  for  buslm-iw 
life.  Till'  nrw  lH.anllnt;  hotise  acoiMMnii«lat>'K 
ab<'lil  nriy  UxinlMrs.  tvho  will  l>c  under  the 
lliimoilinte  care  of  the  I'rinripal.  N'Vf-Hsary 
eX|iens<«  for  till- y.ar.  alsml  fVM). 

Next  Term  opon.s  September  3. 
Winter  Term  Janxiary  7,   1891. 

Apply  to  the  Principal 


Acadia  Seminary. 

MISS  M.  E.  ORAVES,  Prixcipal 

This  Seminary  aims  to  provide,  at  araoder- 
at«  »*xpHnne.  excellent  advantA>ri'H  for  younjc 
la.lies.  There  an-  llir.-..  courws  of  sliidy  — 
till' (.'las.MlcAl;  the  Literary:  and  the  MliHicol. 
Thf  curs.- in  liiusi,-.  lustrum,  ntal  or  Vocal, 
l.stli,,riiniih.  In  Drawink:  and  I'aintliiK.  aUen- 
tion  is  ffiven  to  the  slndv  of  models,  coata  and 
still  life.  Inslnictiiin  in  Klocution  and  Uym- 
nasilc-H.    fharRi'M  miKlirate. 

Next  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term,  January  7, 1891. 

Appl7  to  the  Principal. 
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NEW  ADVERTISEMENTS— 

D.  H.  Smith  &  Co.  (p.  ii)— Tanquerey  Portrait  Society,  fp  61). 

Subscribers' should  promptly  notify  the  REVIEW  of  cluvige  of  address- 
es. Communications  from  yew  Brunswick  and  Pi  ince  Edward  Island 
should  be  addressed  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW,  St.  John;  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland  to  W.  T.  Kennedy,  Academy,  Halifax. 

This  number  of  the  Review  will  reach  teachers  at 
the  commencement  of  another  year's  work.  We  hope 
that  oar  readers  have  a  fresh  stock  of  health  and  a 
fresh  stock  of  knowledge  to  begin  work.  The  teacher 
who  does  not  use  every  opportunity  to  increase  his 
power  of  teaching  is  false  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him; 
and  to  begin  the  term  with  abundance'of  health  and 
knowledge,  and  the  power  to  preserve  that  health 
and  add  to  his  stores  of  knowledge  will  ensure  far 
better  teaching  this  term  than  last.  Now  is  the  time 
to  make  arrangements  for  a  course  of  reading  for  the 
year,  either  in  reading  circles  or  privately.  Have 
some  plan  with  a  definite  end  in>iew  in  your  year's 
reading  and  study. 

The  death  of  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  President  of 
Toronto  University,  removes  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  scientific  men  of  the  Dominion.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  university  for  thirty-nine  years. 

At  the  Dominion  Educational  Convention  in 
Montreal  in  July,  Supervisor  McKay  of  Halifax,  read 
a  paper  on  "School  Preparation  for  Industrial  Pur- 
suits." The  uselessness  of  much  of  what  the  pupil  is 
forced  to  learn  in  school  as  a  preparation  for  the 
active  duties  of  life  was  commented  upon,  and  the 
necessity  for  a  training  that  should  educate  the  hand 
and  eye  was  strongly  urged.  The  spirited  discussion 
that  took  place  on  the  points  touched  upon  in  the 
paper  showed  the  interest  that  is  beginning  to  be  felt 


in  manual  training.  Mr.  McKay  has  given  the 
subject  much  attention  and  a  department  in  manurj 
training  has  been  opened  in  connection  with  the  Hal', 
fax  schools.  At  Wolfville  preparations  will  soon  be 
complete  to  carry  on  manual  training  in  connection 
with  the  Seminary,  under  the  supervision  of  Principal 
Oakes.  These  are  indications  that  the  desire  for  a 
more  practical  training  is  gaining  ground,  and  fur- 
ther developments  will  be  watched  with  interest. 


Prof  W.  C.  Murray  of  New  Brunswick  University, 
has  accepted  the  Chair  of  Psychology  in  Dalhousie 
University,  Halifax,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Professor  Seth.  The  salary  is  $2000,  and  while 
Dalhousie  is  to  be  congratulated  in  securing  Professor 
Murray's  services,  the  New  Brunswick  University  will 
miss  his  ripe  scholarship  and  the  excellent  qualifica- 
tions for  the  position  he  filled  so  worthily  in  his  ahna 
mater  during  the  past  year. 

Miss  Margaret  Stewart  Ker,  the  recently  appointed 
principal  of  the  Halifax  Ladies'  College,  is  a  distin- 
tinguished  graduate  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge, 
England.  The  lady  is  said  to  possess  excellent  qual- 
ifications for  the  position,  and  the  Board  of  Managers 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  efforts  they  have  made 
to  secure  the  best  talent  available  for  such  a  respon- 
sible position. 

Text-Book  on  Canadian  History. 

For  some  time  the  question  of  preparing  a  text 
book  on  Canadian  history  which  should  have  a  more 
national  tone,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many 
teachers  in  the  Dominion.  A  committee,  consisting 
of  representative  educationists  from  the  different 
provinces,  met  in  Montreal  in  July,  and  after  a  pretty 
full  discussion  reached  the  following  conclusions: 

1st.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  secure  a  histori'  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  adapted 
tor  all  the  schools  of  the  Dominion. 

2nd.  It  was  decided  to  ask  in  a  public  way  those  who  were 
disposed  to  umiertake  this  task,  to  communicate  with  the 
secretary  of  the  committee  mentioned  below. 

3rd.  The  initial  expenses  of  preparing  such  a  history  to  be 
borne  by  the  Education  Department  of  each  province  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  schools  in  the  province,  providing 
the  assent  of  the  department  is  first  obtained. 
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4th.  Should  the  number  of  competitors  for  the  preparation 
of  such  history  excecJ  five,  the  committee  shall  have  the 
liberty  of  selecting  those  who  in  tbcir  judgment  are  the  best 
qualified  for  the  preparation  of  the  proposed  history. 

oth.  The  successful  competitor  shall  be  allowed  llic  usual 
royalty  of  10  p.  c.  on  the  retail  price  on  all  books  sold.  The 
unsuccessful  competitors  to  be  allowed  !f200  each,  provided 
it  appears  to  the  Committee  that  their  manii.script  possesses 
real  merit. 

6th,  The  retail  price  of  the  book  not  to  exceed  50  cents. 

7.  At  least  four  copies  typewritten  must  be  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  committee  by  each  author. 

8th.  It  is  expected  that  the  book  shall  not  exceed  400  pages, 
octavo,  long  primer  type. 

Oth.  The  committee  shall  have  the  right  to  choose  a  publislier 
of  the  said  history,  and  to  determine  all  the  details  of  prinliug, 
binding,  etc. 

For  the  better  conduct  of  Ihe  preliminary  proceedings, 
iMr.  William  Patterson,  M.  A.,  Montreal,  wjis  appointed 
secretary  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  to  whom  reference  is  hereinbefore  named  is 
as  follows : 

Prince  Edward  Island — Dr.  Anderson,  Prince  of  Wales 
College,  Charlotletown. 

Nova  Scotia— .1.  B.  Calkin,  M.A.,  Principal  Normal  school. 

New  Brunswick — G.  U.  Hay,  Ph.  B. ,  Principal  Victoria  and 
Girls'  High  School,  St.  John. 

Quebec— Benjamin  Suite,  Dr.  Hobins,  Principal  McGdl 
Normal  school. 

Ontario— W.  S.  Robertson,  B.  A,,  Principal  St,  Catherines 
College  Institute. 

Manitoba — D.  Maclntyre,  B.  A  ,  Inspector  of  schools  for  the 
City  of  Winnipeg. 

North-Wcst  Territories— Charles  Mair,  Estj  ,  Prince  Albert, 
N.  W   T. 

British  Columbia— Member  of  committee  to  be  named  by 
the  Department  of  Education. 


CHANGE  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  constant  change  of  teachers  going  on  from  year 
to  year  in  the  country  districts  admonishes  tis  that 
some  regulation  should  be  enacted  to  counteract  it. 
Perhaps  we  nifght  follow  with  advantage  the  example 
of  Nova  Scotia  wiiere  there  is  now  but  one  term  in 
the  year.  If  this  plan  were  carried  out  in  New 
Brunswick,  a  year's  tenure  of  office  would  be  secured 
to  most  teachers  which  would  be  a  gain  as  compared 
with  the  present  term's  service  in  so  many  districts. 
There  would  not  be  the  same  temptation  to  pare  the 
teacher's  pay  on  account  of  the  uncfiual  length  of  the 
terms  as  at  present. 

The  short  tenure  of  ollice  of  so  many  country  teach- 
ers is  working  incalculable  injury  to  the  schools. 
Teachtra  no  sooner  get  satisfactorily  to  work,  than 
others  step  in  to  take  their  places,  and  it  often  lakes 
half  a  term  before  the  work  again  resumes  its  former 
condition.  Trustees  are  not  always  responsible  for 
the  frequent  changes  of  teachers.  The  teachers 
themselves  quite  as  often  terminate  the  agreement  as 


the  trustees.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  but 
perhaps  the  strongest  is  the  desire  for  a  change.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  these  teachers  are  the  ones  not 
the  most  interested  in  their  work.  Again  many  dis- 
tricts, having  the  opportunity  offered  thetn,  extend 
the  summer  vacation  with  the  idea  of  saving  a  few 
dollars.  As  the  teacher  is  to  be  the  loser,  if  employ- 
ment offers  elsewhere  at  the  beginning  of  the  term, 
she  cannot  be  blamed  for  making  the  change.  Fre- 
quent change  encourages  the  spirit  of  criticism  on 
the  part  of  ratepayers  so  disposed,  and  there  are  a 
few  of  these  in  every  district.  Some  of  our  most 
conscientious  teachers  resign  because  they  do  not 
satisfy  everybody  and  the  two  term  system  makes 
this  but  too  easy  to  do. 

AGREEMENTS. 

A  case  of  general  interest  to  teachers  has  recently 
been  decided  in  the  Courts  in  Gloucester  County. 
Miss  Alexander  was  dismissed  by  the  trustees  at  the 
end  of  the  June  term  when  by  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  the  contract  did  not  expire  until  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  trustees  refused  her  admission  to 
the  school  room.  She  entered  an  action  and  recovered 
the  damages  claimed. 

An  important  incident  in  the  suit  was  the  fact  that 
the  agreement  was  not  sealed.  This  does  not  appear 
to  have  invalidated  it.  Another  matter  of  interest  to 
many  districts  came  up  in  the  suit,  viz.,  that  the 
trustees  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  school  room 
for  other  than  school  purposes.  This  causes  the  St. 
John  Telegraph  very  justly  and  pointedly  to  lemark 
that  this  should  not  be  permitted. 

TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 
Well,  school  work  has  begun  again  for  'inoLher 
term,  it  is  a  pity  we  cnuld  not  say  a  year  at  least. 
How  many  teachers  have  begun  with  new  surround- 
ings? Probably  more  than  one  half.  How  much 
energy  will  be  wasted  before  each  one  has  settled 
down  to  his  new  duties?  That  will  never  be  known. 
Teachers  do  not  differ  from  other  human  beings  in 
inaptitude  to  take  up  readily  the  thread  others  have 
dropped.  Hence  the  value  of  experience  in  a  certain 
line  of  work,  which  is  recognized  everywhere,  except, 
I  was  going  to  say,  in  the  average  country  district. 

Do  not  begin  with  finding  fault  with  your  pre- 
decessor. Fault  there  may  be,  but  do  not  begin  by 
looking  for  it  at  once.  Remember  that  the  long 
vacation  has  dulled  somewhat  the  best  of  the  pupils, 
and  that  it  will  take  a  few  days  for  all  to  recover 
themselves  in.  Also  remember  that  in  addition  to  the 
pupils  being  new  to  yon,   you  are  new  to  the  pupils. 
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That  alone  accounts  for  a  great  deal  of  what  you  may 
consider  stupidity. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  you  perhaps,  is  the  poor 
classification  of  the  pupils.  That,  surely,  is  the  former 
teacher's  fault.  Perhaps  it  is.  Look  carefully  at 
the  register  which  the  teacher  has  sworn  to  keep 
faithfully,  and  see  whether  the  classification  of  the 
old  school  corresponds  with  the  new.  Make  careful 
inquiry  whether  or  not  Johnny  with  the  connivance 
of  his  mother  has  not  taken  advantage  of  the  long 
vacation  and  the  change  of  teacher  to  promote  him- 
self from  the  second  book  to  the  third  book.  Johnny 
is  a  vastly  more  important  member  of  society,  at 
least  in  his  mother's  eyes,  if  he  reads  in  the  third 
book  than  if  he  reads  in  the  second.  Quantity  is 
everything,  quality  is  nothing.  A  boy  who  has 
remained  at  home  for  a  year  or  a  term  may  admit 
that  he  has  fallen  off  somewhat  in  other  subjects,  but 
in  reading  never,  [f  you  in  your  wisdom  "  put  him 
back"  in  reading  you  are  taking  away  from  him  by 
main  force  and  violence  a  portion  of  his  education, 
and  if  you  do  not  have  a  call  from  his  parent  before 
you  may  find  it  convenient  to  call  on  her  you  may 
consider  yourself  fortunate. 

What  would  you  do?  Here  are  pupils  manifestly 
unfit  for  their  grade  work,  and  their  presence  in  the 
classes  i^  injurious  to  the  others  and  to  the  school 
generally.  Would  you  "  put  them  back."  I  would 
be  careful  about  it.  Uo  not  be  hasty.  If  there  is 
any  possible  way  of  working  the  pupil  up  to  the 
required  standard  of  efficiency  do  so.  Advise  with 
the  inspector  when  he  comes  along,  and  if  possible 
get  him  to  assume  the  responsibilty  of  degrading  the 
pupils.  Use  all  you  efforts  to  have  the  numbers 
removed  from  the  reading  books.  Promote  your 
pupils  only  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  if  there  is  a 
change  of  teacher  leave  a  recommendation  in  the 
register  for  promotion,  and  let  the  new  teacher  do  it. 


When  the  inspector  calls  do  not  begin  by  telling 
him  of  the  poor  condition  of  the  school  when  you 
took  charge.  He  has  his  own  opinion  of  the  school 
of  the  former  term,  which  it  is  not  likely  you  will  be 
able  to  influence.  You  may  injure  yourself  bv  too 
much  complaining. 

How  many  teachers  have  enclosed  stamps  to 
trustees  when  making  application  for  vacancies  and 
have  had  no  notice  taken  of  their  letters?  I  have 
heard  of  a  good  many.  It  would  be  well  to  publish 
a  few  of  these. 


INSPECTOR'S  VISITS. 

[Inspectors  me  invited  to  .send  the  Review  at  the  beginning  of  each 
month,  their  plan  of  visits  tor  that  month.] 

Inspector  Carter  will  be  engaged  during  the  latter 
part  of  August  in  St.  John  County  and  in  September 
in  Charlotte  County. 

Inspector  Mersereau  will  visit  during  August  those 
schools  in  the  Parishes  of  Glenelg,  Hardwick  and 
Alnwick  that  he  was  not  able  to  visit  last  term.  He 
hopes  to  be  able  to  begin  work  in  Restigouche 
County  the  first  of  September. 


Attend  your  County  Institute. 


Summer  School  of  Science. 
The  sixth  session  of  the  Summer  School  for  the 
Atlantic  Provinces,  was  held  in  St.  John  beginning 
on  Aug.  1st  and  closing  on  the  13th.  The  reception 
and  entertainment  of  those  in  attendance  was  in 
thorough  keeping  with  the  taste  and  hospitality  so 
characteristic  of  New  Brunswick's  commercial  capital. 
Comfortable  boarding-houses  were  abundant,  graded 
in  point  of  expensiveness  to  suit  the  lavish  pleasure- 
seeker  or  the  economical  student.  The  weather  too, 
though  varied  with  an  occasional  shower  to  prevent 
monotony,  gave  a  handsome  preponderance  of  sun- 
shine. The  City  Council  generously  granted  the 
School  one  hundred  dollars,  and  this  sum  was  devoted 
to  a  trip  up  the  St.  John  river  as  far  as  Gagetown. 
The  steamer  "  May  Queen  "  was  secured,  a  band  was 
engaged  and  the  whole  school,  accompanied  by  the 
Mayor  and  many  members  of  the  City  Council,  mem- 
bers of  the  School  Board  and  of  the  Natural  History 
Society,  together  with  their  wives  and  families  and  a 
sprinkling  of  prominent  educationists  of  both  Pro- 
vinces enjoyed  such  a  day  as  can  be  enjoyed  only  by 
an  intellectual  and  well-regulated  company  adapted 
to  each  other,  amid  scenery  of  such  varied  magnifi- 
cence and  beauty  as  to  be  both  interesting  and  rest- 
ful. The  ladies  of  St.  John  were  unobtrusively 
diligent,  with  that  easy  tact  peculiar  to  culture,  in 
making  every  one  feel  thoroughly  at  home.  At 
Gagetown  the  townspeople,  inspired  by  Miss  Tibbits, 
the  vigorous  head  of  their  schools,  paid  the  visitors 
every  attention.  The  town  was  viewed,  specimens 
collected,  a  sumptuously-laden  dinner-table  despoiled. 
Pithy  speeches  by  Mayor  Peters,  Dr.  A.  H.  Mackay, 
and  Mr.  J.  V.  Ellis  of  the  Gloie  were  delivered,  and 
amid  votes  of  thanks,  cheers  and  counter-cheers  the 
return  voyage  was  begun.  Coming  down  the  river 
was  even  more  pleasant  than  going  up  for  the  excur- 
sionists had  become  better  acquainted  with  each 
other.  Readings,  solos,  choruses  and  humorous 
speeches  were  listened  to  at  intervals,  and  knots  of 
earnest  students  clustered  around  some  botanical 
specimen  which'they  are  sedulously  discussing  and 
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assigning  to  its  proper  place,  were  frequently  seen, 
while  others  engaged  in  discussing  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  geological  history  of  the  noble  St.  John, 
or  the  diSerent  social  or  political  or  economic  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  The  happy  hours  sped  more  rapidly 
than  the  boat,  and  sundown  and  the  starting  point 
were  reached  before  anyone  seemed  to  expect  them. 
A  talented  doctor  of  divinity  who  had  travelled  and 
seen  much  was  heard  to  observe  that  it  was  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  grandest  excursions  in  which  he 
had  ever  participated. 

This,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  only  one  of  many 
outings.  The  field  meeting  with  the  Natural  Uistory 
Society  at  Sand  Cove,  Manawagonis  Beach  and  Tay- 
lor's Island  on  the  10th,  a  delightfully  fine  day  spent 
wholly  in  wandering  over  ticld  and  flood,  and  on 
which  the  School  were  the  guests  of  the  genial  and 
learned  Society  people,  was  regarded  by  some  of  our 
students  as  even  more  pleasant  than  the  river  excur- 
sion. But  let  us  forbear  to  attempt  a  description  of 
it.     Ex  v)io  diHce  omnes. 

In  the  address  with  which  President  Hay  opened 
the  St.  John  session,  and  in  which  he  gave  a  succinct 
historical  sketch  of  the  school  from  its  inception,  he 
said  among  other  things: 

"To  explore  the  womlcrs  of  the  heavens  or  to  listen  to  the 
fuscinatiog  stxiry  of  the  earth's  geological  history,  antl  to 
mingle  work  and  recreation  so  ilelightfuUy  in  all  the  subjects 
of  the  course  has  been  inspiring  work  as  well  as  most  delight- 
ful pastime.  For  if  there  is  one  problem  that  the  summer 
school  has  solved  satisfactorily  it  is  this:  How  to  combine 
work  and  recreation  so  that  body  and  mind  shall  both  be  re- 
freshed. To  .spend  a  long  vacation  of  two  months  in  positive 
idlene.ss  is,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  harmful.  The 
teacher,  especially,  realizes  that  to  be  progressive  there  must 
be  occupation  of  the  mind  during  this  period  of  vacation  and 
that  the  best  rest  is  that  whirh  keeps  the  mind  occupied  in 
ailding  to  its  stores  of  literature  and  science.  \Vith  such  an 
increase  in  knowledge,  the  labr)r  of  the  coming  year  will  \w 
in  advance  of  what  it  wivs  last  year.  It  will  be  inspiring  alike 
to  teacher  and  school,  and  to  the  community.  Without  it 
there  will  be  that  dull  routine,  that  slavish  monotony  of  rote 
work  and  memoriter  recitation  which  slultities  rather  than 
arou.scs  the  intellect."  *  #♦«••* 

■Now,  the  summer  school  to  some  who  stand  a  long  way 
oIT  and  look  at  the  calendar  means  hard  work :  to  others  it 
means  a  series  of  pleasant  excursions  and  picnics.  It  is 
neither;  and  yet  it  combines  what  is  useful  in  one  and  what 
is  delightful  in  the  other.  My  own  experience  is  that  it 
alTords  pleasure— the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  earnest  and 
enthusla.stic  students  and  teachers,  of  enjoying  their  cheerful 
companionship,  of  reaping  profit  from  their  riper  storeji  of 
wis<lom  and  experience,  of  silling  in  the  lecture  room  or  .seek- 
ing in  the  (ields  that  nature  whom  they  love  and  delight  to 
study.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  companionship  of  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  people  bccau.sc  they  know  how  to  enjoy  life 
and  to  make  those  who  come  in  contact  with  them  enjoy  it 
also.  And  when  I  speak  of  cnthu.siostlc  people  I  do  not  mean 
that  enthusiasm  which  reaches  fever  heat   today  and   then 


effervesces  to-morrow;  but  I  mean  an  enthusiasm  which  lasts 
through  life,  tempered  as  we  grow  older  bj'  experience  and 
riper  knowledge.  Keeping  this  in  view,  then,  may  serve  to 
answer  the  iiuestion:  What  do  we  expect  to  teach  in  the  short 
space  of  a  fortnight  about  natural  science  and  literature  and 
music,  as  well  as  the  other  subjects  that  are  embraced  in  our 
course?  W^e  expect  to  accomplish  very  little  indeed  in  con- 
veying anything  like  adequate  instruction  in  any  of  these 
branches.  But  we  do  expect  to  try  to  pre.sent  a  few  points 
well,  to  arouse  an  interest  in  certain  subjects  in  which  there  is 
room  for  much  better  teaching  than  at  present  in  our  schools, 
to  foster  a  spirit  of  en(,uiry  and  stimulate  independent  re- 
search, to  endeavor  to  carry  out  such  methods,  especially  in 
natural  science,  as  have  proved  of  vital  importance  in 
teaching."  •**•»»• 

"Now,  the  great  aim  of  the  summer  school  of  science  is  to 
bring  iis  student  face  to  face  with  nature.  To  teach  physics 
and  chemistry  by  such  experiments  and  with  such  appliances 
as  all  teachers  can  furnish  with  a  little  patience  and  ingenuity, 
or  lead  their  scholars  to  furnish  them;  to  teach  zoology  and 
botany  from  specimens  of  animals  and  plants;  to  teach 
geology  from  the  vantage  ground  of  some  commanding  bill 
or  from  the  rill  that  Hows  by  the  door,  or  the  rain  shower. 
To  teach  with  such  methods  and  such  appliances  does  not 
imply  special  training.  In  fact  a  special  training  would  per- 
haps fit  the  teacher  for  a  chair  in  the  university  but  not  the 
common  school.  The  summer  school  of  science  is  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  had  little  if  any  scientific  training, 
or  who  have  had  their  scientific  training  (?)  from  books.  To 
know  a  few  things  well  as  a  starting  point,  to  know  how  to 
teach  these  few  things  well  so  as  to  develop  the  ob.serving  and 
reasoning  powers,  and  to  keep  adding  fresh  material  from 
year  to  year  to  secure  further  and  fuller  development  is  what 
the  summer  school  is  endeavoring  to  accomplish,  and  if  with 
an  earnest  spirit  its  members  seek  to  solve  this  problem  and 
stick  to  common-sense  methods  of  scientific  education  their 
mission  will  not  be  a  failure." 

With  regard  to  the  work  done  in  the  different  de- 
partments, though  it  must  only  be  spoken  of  in  a 
general  way,  it  must  be  done  in  terms  of  the  moat 
unqualified  commendation.  To  discriminate  would 
of  course  be  invidious,  but  we  may  venture  to  observe 
with  regard  to  the  student  that  no  person  who  in 
point  of  intelligence  or  mental  ability  is  lit  to  occupy 
a  school-room  for  a  single  day,  could  attend  the  lec- 
tures and  take  part  in  the  work  in  any  given  subject 
of  the  course,  without  receiving  something,  apart 
from  and  independent  of  any  scientific  knowledge 
obtained,  which  will  stimulate  the  mind  to  greater 
activity,  increase  the  faculty  for  imparting  know- 
ledge and  stamp  with  greater  enthusiasm  and  energy 
the  future  work  of  the  school-room. 

The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  New 
Brunswick,  in  the  course  of  an  eloquent  speech  at 
the  ojK-ning  meeting  of  the  School,  mildly,  and  {ws- 
sibly  very  wisely,  warned  the  students  against  the 
supposed  tendency  to  infidelity  in  abstruse  scientific 
research.  He  hinted  at  the  advisability  of  taking 
care  lest  in  pulling  a  fiower  to  pieces  to  examine  its 
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parts  and  its  structure,  its  beauty  and  fragrance 
should  be  overlooked;  or  lest  in  dissecting  zoological 
subjects  to  observe  how  fea''fully  and  wonderfully 
the  animal  bodies  are  made,  the  mystery  of  life,  or 
the  greatness  of  Life's  Author  should  be  forgotten  or 
ignored.  But  to  one  who  followed  the  work  in  the 
different  class-rooms  it  would  not  appear  that  the 
danger  of  unsettling  the  student's  faith  was  at  all 
serious.  In  the  elocution  room  one  might  hear  Miss 
Alexander's  full,  sympathetic  voice  reading, 

"  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall 
1  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies; 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 
Little  tlower;  but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

From  the  admirable  interpretation  of  the  author's 
meaning  by  the  reader  the  class  come  to  realize  that 
good  reading  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  compre- 
hending fully  and  expressing  intelligently  the  author's 
meaning.  But  when  this  is  done  by  a  master,  what 
depths  and  beauties  are  discovered  in  a  passage  which 
might  otherwise  have  passed  as  nothing  more  than 
ordinary  !  And  so  with  the  lines  just  quoted.  Later 
on  the  same  students,  in  the  botanical  class,  take  up 
a  flower  with  something  akin  to  reverence;  and  if 
they  take  it  to  pieces  it  is  not  before  admiring  its 
perfection  as  a  whole  and  then  only  to  trace  a  little 
further  the  creative  design  of  Him  who  paints  the 
lily  and  adorns  the  fields  with  their  garniture  of 
beauty.  Or  in  another  room  the  eye  of  the  pigeon, 
painlessly  killed  by  ether,  is  examined.  Its  parts  are 
discussed  and  explained,  and  the  optic  nerve  is  traced 
to  its  connection  with  the  brain.  But  the  glassy  eye 
is  sightless;  the  brain  no  longer  susceptible  of  im- 
pressions; the  nerves  refuse  to  carry  their  wonted 
messages  or  the  muscles  to  respond.  The  delicate 
mechanism  is  perfect  but  the  vital  spark  is  fled.  The 
student,  probably  as  never  before,  comes  face  to  face 
with  the  phenomena  of  life;  a  feeling  of  the  feeble- 
ness of  human  power  settles  upon  him,  and  his  mind 
responds  more  affirmatively  than  ever  to  the  thought 
that  flashes  through  his  brain, — "He  that  made  the 
eye  shall  He  not  see?"  In  the  study  of  nature  we  find 
an  exception  to  the  rule  that  familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt. This  exception  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
nature's  works  are  perfect.  The  fuller  the  acquaint- 
ance gained  the  more  is  the  perfection  seen,  and  of 
necessity  the  greater  the  admiration  called  forth. 

In  the  admirable  lecture  before  the  School  delivered 
by  Dr.  Mackay,  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for 
Nova  Scotia,  the  benefit  of  science  study  as  a  means 
of  mental  development  and  the  indebtedness  of  the 
world  to  science  for  much   of    its  convenience  and 


comfort  were  eloquently  pointed  out.     Bat  perhaps 

what  touched  the  members  of  the  school  most  was 
the  hearty,  whole-souled  sympathy  with  the  work 
and  the  workers  evinced  by  Dr.  Mackay,  and  the  as- 
surance that  in  his  official  position  he  could  not  fail 
to  recognize  and  remember  those  who,  for  the  sake 
of  self-improvement  and  1rom  a  desire  to  do  better 
work  in  their  i)rofession,  were  willing  to  forego  a  part 
of  their  holidays  and  incur  the  expense  which  attend- 
ance at  the  Summer  Scliool  necessarily  involved. 

Principal  Cameron's  lecture  on  "  How  to  Study 
English  Literature  "  was  made  use  of  by  the  lecturer 
to  hit  off  after  his  own  inimitable  fashion  many  of 
the  effete  methods  of  studying  grammar  and  compo- 
sition and  also  of  conducting  examinations.  To  a 
fossil  in  the  proftssion  the  lecture  would  appear 
startling,  — if  indeed  anything  can  be  startling  to  an 
animal  of  that  genius;  to  an  earnest  but  inexperienced 
teacher  it  was  instructive  and  helpful;  and  to  a  pro- 
gressive modern  worker  it  lent  aid  and  comfort.  Not 
only  were  obsolete  modes  of  doiug  work  mercilessly 
attacked,  but  the  lines  of  a  more  excellent  way  were 
plainly  indicated.  The  readers  of  the  Review  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  paper  which  is 
reproduced  on  another  page. 

At  Prof.  Coldwell's  lecture  in  Geology,  illustrated 
throughout  by  splendid  magic-lantern  views,  every 
teacher  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  would  have  en- 
joyed being  present.  It  would  fill  their  minds  for  a 
time  with  thoughts  of  matters  other  than  those  of 
every-day  life.  They  could  get  impressions  with 
regard  to  the  brevity  of  human  life  and  of  the  im- 
perishable nature  of  a  record  once  made  which  would 
not  be  unwholesome.  But  they  would  be  charmed 
at  the  reading  of  the  records  of  the  rocks  and  would 
take  new  interest  in  contemplating  the  face  of  nature 
as  it  now  is  from  knowing  a  little  of  the  transitions 
through  which  it  has  passed. 

The  only  defect  which  could  be  observed  about  the 
School  was  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  students. 
Four  times  the  number  could  have  been  accommodated 
equally  well  and  the  work  in  the  larger  class  would 
have  been  even  more  pleasant  for  both  instructor  and 
student.  Except  in  Psychology  and  Didactics,  which 
were  made  free  to  all  enrolled  students,  there  was 
lacking  that  sympathy  of  members  which  in  itself  is 
an  inspiration  to  some  workers.  But  still  no  want 
of  enthusiasm  was  discernible  in  any  class,  but  on  the 
contrary  eager  interest  was  manifested  on  every  side. 

The  faculty  are  taking  into  consideration  what 
means  can  be  adopted  to  increase  the  attendance  to 
something  near  what  it  ought  to  be.  Fees  have  been 
reduced,— $2.50  in  future  entitling  a  student  to  all 
the  classes  of   the   School;  announcements   will  be 
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made  that  hereafter  all  subjects  will  begin  with  work 
of  such  an  elementary  character  that  no  previous 
study  will  be  necessary  to  enable  a  person  to  fall  in 
with  the  class,  although  some  preparation  will  of 
course  be  very  advantageous;  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  evening  discussions  on  some  educational 
school-room  topics  in  which  all  will  participate;  and 
through  all  the  classes  increased  attention  will  be 
paid  if  possible  to  work  required  to  be  done  in  the 
school-room. 

The  classes  in  English  Literature  under  Principal 
Cameron,  in  Psychology  under  Dr.  Hall,  in  J)idactics 
under  Prof.  Eaton,  were  so  large  and  the  students  so 
eager  and  appreciative,  that  no  further  evidence  is 
needed  to  show  the  wisdom  of  making  these  perma- 
nent subjects  in  the  course  of  instruction  in  the 
Summer  School  The  tact  and  ability  with  which 
these  gentlemen  conducted  their  classes  was  indicated 
by  the  interest  that  was  aroused  and  which  steadily 
increased  to  the  last. 

The  Conversazione  at  which  the  visitors  were  enter- 
tained at  the  close,  by  the  New  Brunswick  Natural 
History  Society  aided  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
city,  was  a  fitting  expression  of  the  esteem  of  the 
citizens  and  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Summer 
School.  The  genial  and  world  renowned  president  of 
the  society,  Mr.  C  F.  Matthew,  whose  unremitting 
attentions  and  valuable  services  to  the  school  were 
warmly  appreciated,  Mayor  Peters  and  Mr.  J.  V. 
Ellis  of  the  6^/0*6,  two  representative  citizens  whose 
interest  in  the  school  never  llagged,  and  President 
Hay,  gave  addresses.  A  corps  of  skilled  and  energetic 
young  men  handled  the  niiscroscopes  and  explained 
the  collections  in  the  museum.  A  body  of  bright 
young  ladies  and  matrons  dispensed  coffee  and  ice- 
creams; while  at  the  close  of  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment, addresses  on  behalf  of  the  School  wore  delivered 
by  Secretary  W.  T.  Kennedy,  the  President  elect 
Dr.  Hall,  Principal  Cameron,  Prof.  Katon,  Prof. 
Andrews,  Prof.  Coldwell  and  Kev.  Mr.  Anderson, 
jjetters  were  read  from  Sir  Leonard  Tilley  and  Sir 
William  Dawson  regretting  their  inability  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  expressing  their  hearty  sympathy,  both  with 
the  objects  of  the  Natural  History  Society  and  the 
Summer  School. 

A  cordial  invitation  from  Dr.  Allison,  President 
of  Mount  Allison  University,  to  meet  in  1893  at 
Sackville,  has  been  accei)ted.  That  session,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  held  the  first  two  weeks  in  July. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  oflicers  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

Prmideiit—UT.   I    I!.  Hall.   Trurd. 

Vict- PrenJenlt—Svc.  .lobu  .March,  Prin.  A.  t'miieroii. 

Sterelitri/-7 rtatiirtr—W .  T.  Kennedy, 


Executive  CotnmiUee—V lot  Andrews,  Prof.   Coldwell,  Prof. 
Briltain,  Prin.  Hay,  Prin.  Lay,  Prin.  E.  Maekay. 

LIST   OF  STDDKNTS. 

Maggie  McXaughton St.  .John. 

Annie  Robb " 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Hamilton 

Plia-be  Van  Wart 

Catherine  D.  Martin 

Mrs.  Fisk 

.Tohn  McKinnon " 

Hattie  Howard  

Jennie  E.  Dunlop " 

M.  C.  Ellis 

Agnes  Warner 

.James  I).  Warner    " 

W.  L.  Ellis 

J.  U.  ScammuU " 

Rev.  G.  Steele , 

Sarah  J.  Parkin 

M.  .1.  Mowatt 

James  Barry 

Austin  C.  Stead 

Maggie  R.  Gray 

Jessie  K.  Siitherlaud   " 

Clara  R.  Fullerton 

Grace  Murpliy 

Eleanor  Hobinson 

Edith  M.  McBeath 

Maggie  Sharp 

Lydia  E.  Williams 

Mrs.   Bowiten " 

Catherine  Barton 

H.  M.  Shaw  

Secretary  March 

Inspector  Carter    

Ada  Munio Yarmouth, 

Hannah  Iluestis " 

Heatrice  Tooker 

Dora  Tookcr 

Isabel  Webster " 

F.J.  Stewart   

B.  Balfour  Brown   

Albinus  W.  Horner   

Jane  .McLeod Truro. 

Jciephine  Upham 

Annie  Hislop 

Lizzie  M.  Colipihoun   Shelburne. 

William  Urodie St.  Andrews,  N.  B. 

Inspector  Smith Pelitcodiac.  N.  B. 

Elizal)eth  Stewart Dartmouth. 

Evan  J.  Ross Halifax. 

J.  M   Longley I'aradiFe,  N.  S. 

DomE.  Smith Moncton,  N.  B. 

Fannie  E.  Holt Wolfville. 

C.  Stanley  Bruce .  •  ■  Shelburne. 

Isabella  J.  Caic Hichibucto.  N.  B. 

John  Moscr Hunters  Home.  N.  B. 

Elspelh  Charters Moncton. 

Edith  Darling Nauwigcwauk,  N.  B. 

Emma  J.  Bacon Brighton,  Digby,  N.  6. 

Agnes  Bacon 

Annie  A.  McNeil North  Bange,  Digby. 

Edith  Hennigar Canning,  N.  S. 
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Dominion  Educational  Association. 
The  most  important  educational  event  of  the  year 
was  probably  the  conference  of  prominent  education- 
ists from  every  province  of  the  Dominion,  at  Montreal, 
on  the  5th  to  the  8th  July. 

The  attendance,  although  not  large,  was  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  every  shade  of  educational  thought  in  the 
Dominion.  The  able  lectures,  carefully  prepared 
papers  and  free  discussion,  of  those  four  days,  must 
have  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  welding  the  diverse 
elements  of  our  widely  extended  young  nation,  in 
restraining  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the  enthusiast,  and 
in  spurring  onward  the  self-satisfied  conservative. 
Where  so  much  is  seen,  said  and  done,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  an  account  of  all  that  would  be 
interesting  to  our  readers,  but  we  will  make  notes  on 
several  of  the  leading  topics  possessing  most  value  at 
the  present  stage  of  our  educational  progress. 
Meeting  of  Welcome. 
The  addresses  of  welcome  to  the  teachers  by  Sir 
William  Dawson,  Hon.  Mr.  Ouimet,  Chancellor 
Heneker,  Dr.  Adams,  Abbe  Verreau  and  Presidents 
Lacroise  and  Arthy,  were  able  and  enthusiastic.  The 
Act  of  Confederation  left  the  provinces  to  grow  apart 
in  the  separate  management  of  their  educational 
affairs.  But  it  would  be  the  special  work  of  the 
Dominion  Educational  Association  to  bring  together 
the  various  races,  creeds  and  institutions,  and,  fusing 
their  best  elements,  develop  that  educational  and 
national  unity  which  was  needed  so  much  in  making 
us  a  great  nation. 

In  response  Hon.  George  W.  Ross  eloquently  plead- 
ed for  unity,  for  a  broader  nationality,  and  for  pat- 
riotism that  would  sweep  away  all  sectionalism.  A 
teacher's  qualifications  and  diplomas  should  be  recog- 
nized as  of  equal  value  in  all  the  provinces.  Text 
books  should  not  be  provincial.  There  should  be  but 
one  test  book  on  Canadian  History. 

Dr.  Inch  claimed  that  the  Maritime  provinces  were 
the  Grecian  States  of  the  Dominion,  supplying  men 
of  brains  for  the  larger  provinces;  for  had  they  not 
given  Sir  William  Dawson  to  McGill,  Dr.  Grant  to 
Queens  and  Dr.  Rand  to  McAllister? 

Dr.  MacKay  humorously  made  out  many  claims  of 
excellence  for  his  native  province — the  first  in  the 
Dominion  to  receive  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  Thus 
reviving  the  interest  of  his  audience  he  outlined 
several  national  reforms  which  could  be  inaugurated 
successfully  only  in  such  a  large,  representative  and 
authoritative  body  as  the  Dominion  Educational 
Association;  such  reforms  for  instance  as  phonetic 
spelling  and  shorthand,  metric  measures,  etc. 

A  conversazione  at  McGill  University  occupied  the 
evening  very  profitably  and  pleasantly.     The  repast 


was  excellent,  but  better  still  were  the  witty  speeches 
by  Sir  William,  Dr.  McVicar,  Dr.  Robbins  and  Hon, 
George  W.  Ross,  and  the  inspection  of  the  magnificent 
physical,  chemical  and  mechanical  laboratories,  of  the 
library,  and  of  the  Redpath  Museum  with  its  "pretty 
zoological  specimens,  both  dead  and  animated." 

It  appears  that  the  observatory  of  McGill  is  the 
only  spot  in  the  Dominion  whose  exact  longitude  has 
been  determined. 

High  Smooi,  Education. 

A  very  considerable  amount  of  prejudice  still  ex- 
ists against  high  school  and  academic  education.  It 
is,  however,  rapidly  disappearing.  That  it  has  not 
almost  wholly  disappeared  is  largely  the  fault  of  the 
high  schools  themselves.  Bound  by  the  traditions  of 
the  past  they  have  given  undue  prominence  to  class- 
ics, theoretical  mathematics  and  the  dry  technicali- 
ties of  grammar,  geography  and  history. 

When  the  higher  education  is  made  to  bear  more 
directly  on  the  occupations  of  all  classes,  even  colleges 
need  not  fear  to  ask  for  state  aid.  They  will  be  ab- 
solutely free— even  to  the  extent  of  supplying  free 
text-books  and  apparatus. 

Dr.  Mackay's  paper  on  "The  Free  Scope  and  Func- 
tion of  the  High  School  "  showed  that  he  is  in  the 
van  as  a  progressive  educationist.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  state  that  the  poor 
should  hAve  free  opportunities  for  a  liberal  education. 
The  obstacles  opposed  to  their  progress  develop  in 
many  of  them  an  energy  that  places  them  among  the 
ruling  classes.  The  state  must  therefore  see  that 
they  are  properly  educated  if  all  classes  are  to  work 
out  with  good  feeling  the  development  of  the  social 
fabric. 

The  practical  value  of  the  experimental  study  of 
the  laws  of  Nature  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
The  moral  value  of  such  a  study  is  equally  great;  for, 
said  the  Doctor,  "  I  never  knew  a  true  student  of 
nature  fascinated  by  her  operations,  who  was  an  im- 
moral man."  Nature  says  to  all,  "the  soul  that 
sinneth  it  shall  die."  Ought  not  the  students  of 
Nature  to  realize  that  truth  most  vividly. 

Another  good  thought  beautifully  elaborated  by 
Dr.  Mackay  was  this  :  Science  and  Manual  Training 
dignify  and  invest  with  a  new  interest  common 
things  and  occupations.  How  rich  the  life  of  the  in- 
telligent, scientific  farmer!  If  then  the  schools  train 
for  all  phases  of  life,  the  professions  will  not  be  over- 
crowded, nor  will  our  farmers  be  leaving  the  country 
or  dying  of  ennui. 

PutEBKL. 

The  Kindergartners  of  the  Association  were  so 
numerously  and  ably  represented  that  they  had  the 
constitution  amended  so  as  to  form  themselves  into  a 
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separate  section,  of  which  Miss  Newcombe,  of  Hamil- 
ton, was  elected  President,  and  Mrs.  Harriman,  of 
Halifax,  Vice-President. 

The  absence  of  Mrs.  Hughes  was  much  regretted. 
Miss  Boulton   gave  an  interesting   "  Morning  Talk,"  j 
Miss  Hart,    Inspector  of   Kindergartens  for  Ontario,  j 
read  a  well-prepared  paper  on  the  relationship  of  the 
Kindergarten  to  art. 

Fra'bel  and  many  of  his  followers  (perhaps  includ- 
ing Miss  Hart)  veil  their  ideas  in  mystic  phraseology 
incomprehensible  to  ordinary  common  sense.  The 
paper  contained  many  good  things  about  the  parallel- 
ism between  race  development  and  individual  develop- 
ment, and  about  the  benefits,  spiritual  and  material, 
arising  from  the  cultivation  of  the  creative  imagina- 
tion through  the  plays  and  occupations  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten; but  its  value  was  somewhat  lessened  by  its 
vague  generalities. 

What  for  instance  can  this  mean?  "  'What  is  life?' 
questioning  the  child.  The  gifts  answer,  '  Life  is 
unity;'  thus  shadowing  the  great  fundamental  truth 
that  rules  all  life.  Each  gift  hints  a  new  phase  of 
the  great  principle.  Thus  science  and  religion  are 
born  of  art,  both  for  race  and  child,  and  then  we 
begin  to  build  up  an  organic  education  holding  it  in  | 
its  inseparable  unity  as  the  education  of  the  body,  ] 
mind  and  soul."  [ 

Mrs.    Harriman's  very   able    paper  dealt  with  the 
most  characteristic  value  of  tiie  Kindergarten  in  de- 
veloping  the   child   socially.     We   will  in   a  future  ; 
number  give  a  synopsis.  ' 

Some  TnouciiTS  From  Dr.  Warkield's  Paper. 

1.  The  English  lanuagc  is  the  most  imporlant  thing  taught 
In  our  schools.  The  student  should  Ite  a  master  of  the  art  of 
expressing  his  thoughts  in  such  a  waj'  as  to  convey  his  e.xact 
meaning,  and  so  as  to  be  at  once  understood. 

2.  There  is  no  reason  why  an  earlier  preparation  for  the 
university  may  not  be  obtained,  provided  the  ])rcparation  is 
made  more  definite  and  simple.  Not  so  many  subjects,  but  a 
more  complele  mastery  of  a  few  subjects  is  the  training  which 
the  university  must  deni  nd. 

3.  Head  and  hand  should  be  trained  together  till  nil  men 
know  the  dignity  of  labor. 

4.  True  mental  development  involves  the  training,  not  of 
the  memory,  but  of  the  creative  imagination,  and  of   the  will. 

Idkai.  Sriiooi.  Dis<-|i'i.iNE. 

The  secret  of  Principal  Hay's  success  as  a  teacher 
is  disclosed  in  these  thoughts  from  his  excellent 
paper: 

"  The  means  to  secure  the  Ideal  Discipline  arc:  lirst,  love 
and  respect  between  teacher  anil  pupil ;  second,  the  pupil  must 
be  in  sympathy  with  his  environment.  The  lenclicr,  in  order 
to  discipline  others  must  tlrst  di.scipline  himwif.  It  is  a  alow 
proce.xs  this  building  up  character;  and  defeat  and  discourage- 
ment, those  twin  friends  of  ours,  must  be  eniiured  bef(.re  any 
fruition  of  our  ho|HSi  cau   be   realized.     The   pupil   must  be 


placed  in  full  sympathy  wiih  his  environment.  The  chief  factor 
is  work,  a  working  teacher  and  a  working  pupil.  The  teacher 
must  set  the  example  of  an  in.spiring,  helpful,  interested 
worker,  The  spirit  of  such  a  worker  is  catching.  It  makes 
tasks  easy.  It  is  the  lesson  hearer  with  his  system  of  cram 
and  memorizing  from  the  text  book,  who  is  the  cause  of  all 
the  outcry  throughout  the  country,  that  the  children  are 
burdened  with  too  many  studies,  but  the  real  teachers  are  not 
doing  their  work  that  way;  they  are  leaching  their  pupils  to 
observe  and  think,  and  such  tasks  are  too  inspiring,  too  elevat- 
ing, to  be  a  burden. 

The  paper  on  the  punishment  of  juvenile  offenders, 
by  Principal  McKinnon,  of  the  Victoria  School  of 
Toronto,  was  a  line  commentary  on  these  funda- 
mental principles  so  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Hay.  Mr. 
McKinnon's  essay  should  be  published  in  full  in  the 
local  papers  of  every  city  in  the  Dominion. 
Ontario  Magnates. 
Wednesday  evening  was  taken  up  by  Inspector 
Hughes  and  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Ross,  the  two  most  promi- 
nent public  school  educationists  of  Ontario.  Mr. 
Hughes  took  the  position  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
state  would  be  promoted  by  making  the  highest  as 
well  as  the  lowest  education  free  to  the  poorest  child, 
—  that,  therefore,  the  state  should  support  and  wholly 
control  education  —  even  to  the  extent  of  preventing 
teachers  not  licensed  by  the  state  from  teaching  in 
j  private  schools.  He  thought  a  system  of  morals  and 
religion  satisfactory  to  all  denominations  should  and 
probably  would  be  taught  in  all  public  schools.  There 
all  classes  should  grow  up  in  unity,  in  respect  for 
'  each  other  and  in  love  for  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  Koss  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  eclecti- 
cally  harmonizing  our  provincial  educational  systems. 
Good  !  But  we  regretted  to  find  an  educationist 
from  the  country  which  has  given  "  the  high  school 
as  its  contribution  to  the  world's  progress  in  edaca- 
tion,"  advocating  proliciency  in  the  three  R's  as  the 
extent  to  which  he  would  go  in  free  state  education. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  Ontario  is  behind 
the  Maritime  Provinces  in  the  matter  of  free  high 
schools  as  well  as  in  the  professional  qualifications  of 
teachers. 

If  the  Ontario  high  schools  were  less  scholastic  and 
administered  more  immediately  to  the  educational 
and  industrial  necessities  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
peojile,  the  Minister  of  Education  would  soon  discover 
that  they  should  be  free,  as  Inspector  Hughes  would 
have  them. 

In  deprecating  the  evils  of  promotion  examinations 
Mr.  Ross  will  be  supported  by  many  of  our  ablest 
educationists. 

That  so  many  teachers  leave  the  profession  after  an 
average  service  of  seven  years  is  not  an  unmixed  evil. 
These  ex-teachers  form,  in  their  various  stations  itj 
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society,  a  most  sympathetic  constituency  to  which 
the  active  teacher  can  ajipeal,  and  they  send  to  the 
schools  the  most  teachable  pupils. 

After  all  are  not  young  teachers,  educated  and  well- 
trained,  nearer  to  young  children,  more  tolerant,  and 
genuinely  sympathetic,  than  old  teachers,  and  there- 
fore more  successful?  We  have  found  them  often  do 
better  work. 

Latin  Pronunciation. 

The  following  resolution,  carried  unanimously, 
settles  a  very  vexed  and  important  question: 

"Resolved,  That  uniformity  in  Latin  pronunciation  is  de- 
sirable and  that  it  can  be  most  easily  and  most  practically  in- 
troduced by  the  Roni'in  method." 

This  resolution  was  the  outcome  of  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Eaton,  of  McGill  College. 

The  Eoman  pronunciation  seems  to  be  the  nearest 
to  the  original  —  therefore  that  in  which  the  Latin 
language  will  best  flourish.  With  five  different  sys- 
tems in  vogue  there  was  certainly  a  great  waste  of 
energy,  and  often  much  annoyance. 

The  Roman  system  is  adopted  universally  in  the 
United  States  and  is  coming  to  the  front  in  Canada. 

English  Literature. 

Specially  interesting  among  the  papers  read  at  the 
Association,  was  that  by  Wro.  Houston,  librarian  to 
the  Ontario  Government.  He  condemned  text  books 
on  English  composition,  the  old  methods  of  para- 
phrasing, and  dependence  on  the  translating  of 
foreign  tongues.  Text  books  might  be  useful  for 
teachers,  paraphrasing  was  a  sacrilegious  destruction 
of  art,  and  as  for  translation  less  of  it  would  be  need- 
ed if  we  did  like  the  ancients,  write  our  own  thoughts 
in  our  own  language.  "  We  copy  from  the  ancients 
because  they  have  written  their  own  original 
thoughts."  To  learn  to  write  English  the  best  way 
was  to  write  it.  Let  the  pupil  be  shown  his  errors 
and  be  shown  how  to  detect  them,  and  then  be  re- 
quired to  re-write,  avoiding  these  errors. 

Here  as  elsewhere  we  learn  to  do  by  doing, — by 
original  work,  not  mere  copying.  There  should  be 
drill  in  analysis  and  on  the  shades  of  meanings  of 
words. 

Nothing  after  religion  does  more  to  make  life  worth 
living  than  the  study  of  the  beautiful.  Poetry  is 
well  adapted  to  the  average  mind.  If  you  would  ap- 
preciate the  force  of  human  beings  read  Shakespeare; 
if  you  would  realize  the  insignificance  of  human 
learning  read  the  commentaries. 
Professional. 

Principal  Calkin  of  Truro  has  crystallized  into  fine 
form  the  best  thoughts  regarding  Normal  Schools. 
A  sound  academic  education,  and  a  reasonable  proba- 


bility of  professional  success  should  be  pre-requisiteS 
of  entrance  upon  a  regular  course  which  should 
include  special  training  on  the  principles,  history  and 
practice  of  teaching,  laboratory  work,  drawing, 
music  and  calisthenics,  and  a  general  review  of  acad- 
emic subjects  from  their  professional  aspects. 

The  Normal  School  should  inspire  the  students 
with  higher  ideals  of  scholarship,  and  make  them  re- 
sponsive to  their  environments. 

The  Central  Figure. 

About  forty  years  ago  an  educational  convention 
was  held  at  Wolfville,  N.  S.,  so  far  as  we  know  the 
first  ever  held  in  the  Dominion.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Dawson,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Nova 
Scotia,  presided.  He  was  then  young  and  full  of 
energy,  and  inspired  an  enthusiasm  which  still  re- 
mains with  the  survivors  of  that  meeting. 

At  Montreal  there  was  present  one  member  of  that 
first  convention,  Principal  Calkin,  of  Truro.  As  in 
years  gone  by  Dr.  Dawson  was  to  him  as  well  as  to 
others  the  central  figure  of  the  association,  and  still 
young  and  full  of  vigor  and  inspiration. 

A  prominent  educationist  from  Ontario  thanked 
us  for  an  introduction  to  Sir  William,  and  said:  "To 
have  seen  Sir  Wm.  Dawson  would  have  repaid  me  for 
coming  to  this  association,  but  having  conversed  with 
him  I  return  happy." 

In  closing  the  association  Sir  William  urged  his 
hearers  to  remember  that  the  true  aim  of  education 
was  to  form  character.  The  education  which  makes 
the  man  is  really  and  truly  the  only  practical  educa- 
tion. Teachers  should  not  be  discouraged  if  the  pen- 
dulum of  educatiorial  reform  did  not  at  any  particular 
time  swing  in  the  direction  of  their  peculiar  notions; 
it  would  return,  and  in  the  meantime  the  hands  of 
progress  were  moving  steadily  forward. 

Resolutions. 

Before  the  Association  as  a  whole  resolutions  were 
adopted  favoring: 

(1)  University  extension;  (3)  the  c^iclusioD  of  high  school 
work  from  universities;  {3)  a  common  standard  of  matricu- 
lation; (-1)  the  delimitation  of  the  common  and  high  school 
courses  of  study;  (.5)  more  thorough  school  inspection;  (6)  a 
uniform  nomenclature  in  the  designation  of  schools  and 
grades  of  study,  and  a  unification  of  the  courses  of  study  in 
the  various  provinces;  (7)  a  more  stringent  compulsory  at 
tendance  law;  (8)  the  professional  training  of  all  teachers;  (9) 
the  general  establishment  of  kindergartens;  (10)  uniformity 
in  the  requirements  for  teachers'  certificates  and  an  interprb- 
vincial  recognition  of  them;  (11)  school  exhibitions. 


The  tallest  human  beings  are  the  Patagonians  and  Poly- 
nesians; the  smallest  the  Boschimans  of  South  Africa.  The 
average  height  of  the  human  family  is  five  feet  three  inches. 
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The  Study  of  English  Literature. 

Paper  read  liefore  the  Summer  School  of  Science  by  Principal 
Cameron  of  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 

Uow  literature  should  be  studied  depends  of  course  on 
what  the  student's  object  is  in  studying  it.  If  he  aims  at 
becoming  a  producer  of  literature  himself  or  a  professional 
critic  of  the  productions  of  others  he  will  study  his  business 
in  one  way.  What  that  one  way  is  I  don't  know,  for  I  am 
neither  a  man  of  letters  nor  a  literary  critic  But  he  will 
be  at  no  loss  for  plenty  of  recipes  for  success  in  his  chosen 
profession.  One  authority  will  tell  him  to  give  his  days 
and  nights  to  Addison,  another  will  recommend  the  leading 
articles  in  the  Times,  and  others  will  prescribe  other  nos- 
trums. As  to  the  literary  critic,  if  we  are  to  believe  one  of 
the  characters  in  Lothair,  he  should  first  try  to  be  an  author 
and  should  fail  in  his  attempt;  according  to  others  he  must 
be  born  with  the  ability  to  write  a  two-column  review  of  a 
new  book  after  merely  cutting  the  leaves  and  smelling  the 
paper-knife. 

But  these  are  matters  much  too  high  for  me  to  handle  and 
I  pass  on  to  consider  some  other  objects  we  may  have  in 
view  in  studying  English  Literature.  Perhaps  it  is  to  pass 
an  examination  on  the  subject.  If  so  and  if  the  paper  of 
questions  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  kind  far  too  common,  then 
my  advice  would  be  this,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  whenever 
1  am  applied  to  for  advice  in  such  a  case  it  generally  is  this: 
You  must  get  the  prescribed  texts  of  course,  but  be  particu- 
larly careful  to  get  the  prescribed  editions  of  the  prescribed 
texts.  Having  got  them,  study  carefully  the  preface  and 
the  introduction  and  the  notes  and  the  critical  remarks  and 
all  the  appendices  —  everything  in  fact  between  the  covers 
of  the  books  except  the  text.  Study  is  not  exactly  the 
right  word  to  use,  "  cram  "  is  better.  Cram  into  your  mem- 
ory all  the  scraps  of  biographical  detail  about  the  author, 
all  the  bits  of  bibliographical  lore  about  the  date  of  the 
work,  the  sources  of  the  plot,  and  the  &c  ,  itc,  &c. ;  all  the 
odds  and  ends  of  historical  and  geographical  and  grammati- 
cal rubbish  scattered  through  the  notes;  and  all  the  parings 
and  scrapings  of  criticism  which  the  editor  has  collected  or 
manufactured.  Don't  bother  trying  to  understand  all  these 
things  —  just  cram  the  stulT  into  your  memory.  Don't  pack 
it  too  tight,  however:  let  it  be  so  stufled  that  when  the  ex- 
amination comes  off  you  may  readily  pick  out  of  the  mess 
such  fragments  as  the  tjuestions  call  for  and  dump  them  on 
your  paper.  If  you  feci  .so  inclined,  and  happen  to  have 
plenty  of  time,  you  may  also  read  over  the  text  itself,  but 
this  is  not  at  all  necessary.  It  will  be  as  well,  however,  to 
add  to  your  burden  by  committing  to  memory  some  of  the 
portions  of  the  text  which  the  editor  tells  you  are  particu- 
larly fine.  You  may  not  think  them  fine,  you  may  be 
tempted  to  select  your  own  plums,  or  you  may  wish  to  be 
informed  how  to  tell  a  fine  passage  from  any  other;  but  you 
miist  shun  all  such  wishing  and  thinking  and  temptation  to 
thinking.  Take  the  editor's  word  for  it  and  shovel  his  fine 
selections  into  your  memonic  depository  among  its  other 
miscollnneous  contents.  That's  about  whiit  you  need  to  do 
in  order  to  pass  a  good  examination  in  English  Literature 
on  the  kind  of  papers  generally  set  in  that  subject,  so  far  as 
m;  observation  goes.     ISut   while  thus  acting  as  stevedore 


to  your  memory  don't  imagine  that  you  are  studying  Eng- 
lish Literature ;  you  are  only  cramming  for  an  examination 
on  a  school  book. 

In  giving  such  advice  in  such  a  form  I  know  that  I  am 
laying  myself  open  to  several  accusations.  I  would  admit 
the  justice  of  some  of  them  at  once, but  there  will  be  charges 
that  can  always  be  made  against  anyone  who  feels  strongly 
about  something  which  he  thinks  a  great  evil.  In  the 
present  case  I  have  spoken  with  the  exaggerated  contempt- 
uousness  of  strong  feeling  of  some  things  which  in  their 
proper  place  I  esteem  very  highly — of  examinations  and  of 
cramming,  and  of  certain  very  essential  accompaniments  to 
the  study  of  literature.  Of  the  first  and  last  of  these  I  may 
take  occasion  by-and-by  to  make  proper  amends  for  my 
present  disrespectful  treatment.  As  to  the  cramming,  I 
may  as  well  say  now  all  that  seems  necessary  in  the  present 
connection.  Every  one.  no  matter  what  his  business  or 
profession,  knows  how  valuable  is  the  power  of  being  able 
in  a  short  time  to  "get  up''  a  case,  to  stow  away  in  his 
memory  in  some  well  ordered  fashion  a  multitude  of  details 
about  some  subject  on  which,  for  the  moment,  it  is  highly 
important  that  he  should  be  well  informed.  This  is  what 
is  known  in  educational  circles  as  cram.  As  generally  met 
with  in  our  lousiness  it  is  a  thing  to  be  hated  and  avoided, 
but  that  is  not  because  it  is  an  evil  in  itself,  it  is  simply 
because,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  it  is  abused;  and  it  is 
the  abuse  of  cram  in  connection,  with  English  literature  that 
I  am  condemning.  If  there  must  be  cram  in  our  school 
work — and  there  must  be  until  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
understanding  arc  given  to  examiners  and  inspectors  and 
superintendents,  and  other  testers  and  question-putters;  if 
there  must  be  cram  in  our  school  work,  let  us  at  least  keep 
our  glorious  heritage  of  literature  free  from  it.  If  I  had  all 
our  educational  big. wigs  assembled  here  to-night,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  them:  Cientlemen,  if  you  find  it  impossible  to 
fix  up  your  testing  and  examining  machinery  without  en- 
couraging and  necessitating  cram,  then  take  the  dead 
languages  and  apply  your  cram  mechanism  to  them  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned  you  are  heartily  welcome  to  these  as  vic- 
tims to  your  Moloch.  And  grammar,  too,  the  grammsir  of 
our  own  and  other  languages,  as  that  subject  is  generally 
understood  in  schools  to-day.  If  you  want  more  victims 
take  such  subjects  as  geography  and  history.  If  you  must 
have  more  still,  take  modern  languages  or  even  some  of 
your  prescribed  scientific  subjects.  If  still  more  victims  arc 
absolutely  necessary,  you  may  even  take  mathematics;  but 
as  to  English  literature — "hands  olTI"  Whatever  edu- 
cational atrocities  you  may  deem  it  your  duty  to  i)er|)etrate 
or  to  sanction,  don't  compel  your  teachers  to  apply  the 
cram  method  to  the  study  of  .Shakespeare. 

The  average  man  or  woman  and  the  average  school  pupil 
who  is  to  become  the  average  man  or  woman,  docs  not  study 
literature  for  any  of  the  purposes  mentioned  so  far,  and 
therefore  in  the  case  of  this  important  element  of  society 
none  of  the  methods  of  study  mentioned  .so  far  are  applic- 
able.     What  then  do  we  study  literature  for? 

We  rcjid  for  many  rca.sons^probably  none  of  us  are  aware 
of  all  our  reasons  ^  and  probably  we  have  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  put  some  of  them  into  words.  Probably  also  our 
Anglo-Saxon   reticence   about  serious    and   sacred    things 
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that  lie  very  close  to  our  hearts  or  our  consciences 
keeps  us  from  talking  much  about  some  of  our  deeper  rea- 
sons. But  we  are  all  enough  aware  and  ready  enough  to 
admit  the  purpose  of  increasing  our  knowledge  and  decreas- 
ing our  ignorance.  If  we  seek  to  go  farther  than  this  and 
examine  our  literary  consciences  about  the  other  things,  we 
shall  generally  find  it  necessary  to  use  less  plain  and  matter- 
of-fact  forms  of  statement  than  those  I  have  just  used  for 
the  reasons  that  lie  nearest  the  surface.  Let  one  try  to 
mention  one  or  two.  We  have  all  a  laudable  ambition  to 
acquire  what  is  called  "culture."  This  word  has  many 
meanings  and  all  of  them  are  rather  vague  and  some  of  them 
are  very  silly,  but  as  to  its  meaning  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  literature  we  can  go  to  the  high-priest  of  literary 
culture  himself  and  ask  him  to  explain  it  for  us.  And  we 
shall  not  ask  in  vain.  We  shall  get  from  him  in  a  very  few, 
short  and  simple  words  a  clean  cut  and  easily-grasped  idea 
of  the  thing,  and  this  when  once  heard  will  remain  forever 
in  the  memory  associated  with  the  uonl.  "Culture,''  he 
tells  us,  "  is  to  know  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and 
written  in  the  world."  We  wish  to  have  this  knowledge 
and  we  study  literature  in  order  to  get  it. 

Perhaps  our  interest  in  literature  ends  there  and  perhaps 
it  does  not.  Even  if  it  does  the  object  of  the  study  seems 
to  me  to  be  great  enough  and  important  enough  to  have  our 
children  introduced  to  it  early,  and  introduced  to  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  disgust  them  with  it,  but  on  the  contrary 
to  make  them  love  it.  For  it  is  a  very  great  matter  that  we 
should  learn  to  enjoy  the  intellectual  pleasure  of  contem- 
plating the  best  that  has  been  thought  by  the  greatest  minds 
that  God  has  sent  into  the  world;  and  it  is  also  a  very  great 
matter  that  we  should  be  able  to  forget  our  troubles  and 
sorrows  in  the  ;esthetic  delight  to  be  derived  from  an  intel- 
ligent appreciation  of  all  the  various  artistic  graces  of  form 
and  style  and  imagery,  the  charm  of  harmonious  rhythm 
and  melodious  language  in  which  these  thoughts  have  been 
clothed  for  us. 

But  even  the  worst  of  us  have  serious  moments  in  our 
lives  when  our  interest  in  literature  does  not  end  with  intel- 
lectual and  .'esthetic  enjoyment;  and  the  best  of  us  love  and 
revere  the  best  of  our  literature  chiefly  because  it  stimulates 
and  encourages  us  to  become  better  than  we  are,  to  "Follow 
light  and  do  the  right."  because  it  teaches  us  "  the  love  of 
love,  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn." 

This  is  and  always  has  been  recognized  as  the  very  high- 
est object  of  the  study  of  literature.  St.  Paul  told  Timothy 
that  "  all  Scripture  inspired  of  God  is  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness, that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly 
furnished  unto  all  good  works."  And  that  Timothy  might 
make  no  mistake  as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  "good  works'' 
expected  of  the  "man  of  God,"  the  Apostle  addresses  him 
thus  in  another  letter:  "But  thou,  O  man  of  God,  flee  these 
things  (the  love  of  money  and  the  foolish  and  hurtful  lust^ 
flowing  from  it),  flee  these  things  and  follow  after  right- 
eousness, godliness,  faith,  love,  patience,  meekness."  All 
Scripture  inspired  of  God  is  what  Paul  says.  That  is  not 
the  rendering  in  King  .James'  version,  but  I  think  you  will 
find  on  investigation  that  that  is  the  meaning.  "Scripture'' 
means  "what  is  written ;"  so  does  literature,  and  if  St.  Paul 


were  here  to-night  I  have  such  confidence  in  his  sound 
sense  and  his  lack  of  bigotry,  that  I  don't  think  he  would 
object  to  my  substituting  the  one  word  for  the  other.  "All 
literature  inspired  of  God  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness," 
And  has  not  all  the  best  literature  been  inspired?  George 
Eliot  says:  "Do  we  not  all  agree  to  call  rapid  thought  and 
noble  impulse  by  the  name  of  inspiration?  After  our  subt- 
lest analysis  of  the  mental  process  we  must  still  say  that  our 
highest  thoughts  and  our  best  deeds  are  all  given  us."  And 
her  husband  tells  us  in  his  life  of  this  greatly  gifted  writer, 
that  she  told  him  "that  in  all  she  considered  her  best 
writing  there  was  a  'not  herself  which  took  possession  of 
her,  and  that  she  felt  her  own  personality  to  be  merely  the 
instrument  through  which  the  spirit,  as  it  were,  was  act- 
ing" What  George  Eliot  calls  a  "not  herself,"  and  what 
Matthew  Arnold  more  generally  calls  "a  something  not  our- 
selves that  makes  for  righteousness,"  is  much  the  same,  in 
my  opinion,  as  what  we  ordinary  folks  call  God.  All  that 
is  best  in  literature  has  been  inspired  of  God,  and  there  we 
have  set  before  us  for  our  "instruction  in  righteousness" 
"whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report;"  and  through  the  study  of  such  literature  we  were 
made  to  "think  on  these  things.'' 

There  are  other  objects  to  be  sought  in  the  study  of 
literature  than  these  I  have  mentioned,  and  especially  so  in 
school  study  of  it.  Like  all  other  school  subjects  it  should 
be  so  studied  as  to  develop  and  improve  the  mental  powers 
of  the  pupils.  And  it  is  the  very  best — indeed  the  only  one 
of  all  our  subjects  from  which  to  get  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  our  own  language,  and  from  which  to  acquire  the  power 
of  using  it  correctly  and  elegantly.  I  don't  mean  with  that 
hard  and  rigid  correctness  which  is  demanded  by  the  nar- 
row bigotry  of  the  school  grammar,  and  which  is  so  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  prigs  and  pedants;  I  mean  with  the  correct- 
ness of  the  educated  and  cultured  men  and  women  who 
write  our  best  books. 

All  these  good  things,  pleasure  and  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom, and  "instruction  in  righteousness"'— all  these  can  be 
got  from  the  study  of  literature.  How  should  it  be  studied 
so  that  these  objects  may  be  attained? 

There  are  some  ways  of  dealing  with  it  in  schools,  which 
I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  are  not  the  best 
ways  —  not  good  ways  at  all.  The  only  use  that  some 
schools  make  of  our  literature  is  to  clip  from  it  passages  to 
be  used  as  exercises  in  what  is  called  elocution  or  rhetorical 
reading.  That  is  the  way  I  was  first  introduced  to  the  sub- 
ject. Nothing  was  done  to  make  us  understand  what  we 
were  reading.  But  everything  was  done,  every  effort  was 
strained,  sU  the  resources  of  the  master's  coaxing  and  scold- 
ing and  punishing  powers  were  exhausted  to  make  us  shriek 
or  roar  or  mutter  or  whisper  the  words  according  to  certain 
arbitrary  rules,  which  rules  could  not  be  got  to  take  up  a 
permanent  abode  in  the  chambers  of  our  memory  and  with 
which  our  understanding  had  no  more  concern  than  it  had 
with  the  sense  of  what  we  were  reading.  And  we  were 
supposed  to  be  studying  Scott,  and  Milton  and  Wordsworth. 
It  is  high  time  that  method  of  studying  literature  was  o'oso- 
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lete,  but  I'm  afraid  it  is  not.  Many  of  the  readings  and  re- 
citations and  oratorical  contests  that  arc  still  inflicted  upon 
a  long  suffering  public  show  that  the  crime  of  committing 
culpable  elocution  upon  English  Literature  has  not  yet  been 

stamped  out. 

Don't  imagine  that  I  object  to  good  reading,  if  that  is 
what  "elocution  "  means  to  you.  The  very  best  reading  is 
none  too  good  for  the  best  writing.  If  your  understanding 
can  comprehend  the  thought  of  a  passage  and  if  your  heart 
can  beat  in  sympathy  with  the  feeling  in  it,  then,  if  you 
happen  also  to  be  gifted  with  a  fine  voice  and  have  cultivat- 
ed its  powers  and  got  it  under  perfect  control,  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  hear  you  recite  the  passage  and  will  bless  you 
for  the  pleasure  you  give  me.  But  even  a  fine  voice,  finely 
cultivated,  produces  only  pain  and  disappointment  instead 
of  pleasure  when  the  manner  of  reading  or  reciting  shows 
that  the  performer  is  thinking  not  of  what  he  is  reading  but 
of  how  he  is  doing  it.  And  when  —  as  so  often  happens 
with  those  who  call  themselves  elocutionists  —  when  there 
is  not  only  no  sign  of  heart  or  understanding  but  also  noth- 
ing pleasing  in  the  voice  nor  artistic  in  the  management  of 
it,  then  we  have  about  the  sorriest  and  silliest  exhibition 
that  a  man  can  make  of  himself. 

There  are  schools  again,  where  literature  is  treated  merely 
as  raw  material  for  exercises  in  parsing  and  analysis  and  is 
subjected  to  other  grammarniongering  indignities.  I'm  not 
quite  sure  whatever  that  this  is,  on  the  whole,  more  disgraceful 
or  less  disgraceful  than  the  spout  and  rant  method  of  study 
which  has  just  been  considered.  In  one  way  it  is  less  so, 
for  one  really  must  have  some  brains  and  some  slight  deft- 
ness in  using  them  to  be  good  at  this  sort  of  thing.  But 
what  a  dreary  and  useless  thing  it  is.  To  spend  an  hour 
with  a  class  in  professed  study  of  some  important  passage 
from  one  of  our  literary  masterpieces  —  a  psussage  most 
likely  teeming  with  material  for  quickening  the  thought  and 
brightening  the  fancy  and  thrilling  the  soul  —  and  to  do 
nothing  during  that  whole  mortal  hour  but  jabber  away 
about  subjects  and  predicates  and  enlargements,  abstract 
nouns  and  conjunctive  adverbs  and  qualifying  adjectives, 
verbs  of  incomplete  predication,  the  optative  use  of  the  sub- 
junctive mood  and  a  lot  of  other  such  dry-as-dust  rubbish. 
And  it  is  not  the  teachers  who  are  to  blame  for  this?  I  have 
seen  examination  papers  headed  with  the  title  English  Lit- 
erature and  under  that  the  names  of  certain  standard  works 
that  hail  been  prescribed  for  study,  and  have  found  in  the 
papers  not  a  single  question  requiring  any  of  the  works  to 
have  been  read  in  order  to  be  able  to  answer  it.  There 
would  be  parse,  analyse,  correct,  parse,  correct,  derive, 
analyse,  parse  and  i)erhaps  paraphra.se.  So  long  as  that 
kind  of  paper  is  set  so  long  will  English  Litt'raluro  in  the 
school-room  occupy  the  degraded  j)08ition  of  a  mere  bond- 
slave to  the  school  grammar.  Perhaps  the  most  outrageous 
feature  of  this  method  of  studying  literature  is  the  giving  of 
sentenrea  from  the  makers  and  masters  of  our  language  and 
literature  to  l)e  "corrected  "  (as  the  grammar-mongers  have 
the  check  to  call  it)  by  school  boys  and  school  girls.  I 
served  my  apprenticeship  to  that  kind  of  thing  and  came 
out  of  it  with  the  impression  that  Shakespeare's  jilays  and 
Milton's  jmems  and  Addison's  essays  and  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Bible  were  chiefly  remarkable  as  literary  pro- 


ductions for  the  number  and  the  grossness  of  the  grammati- 
cal errors  in  them. 

These  arc  ways  of  how  not  to  study  English  literature. 
Unnatural  mouthing  and  ungainly  gesticulation,  even 
though  dignified  with  the  name  elocution,  will  do  little  to 
make  us  "know  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  writ- 
ten;" and  there  isn't  much  "instruction  in  righteousness" 
to  be  got  from  a  mental  tussle  with  the  optative  use  of  the 
subjunctive  mood. 

Never  a  word  as  yet,  at  least  formally,  on  how  to  study 
the  subject,  and  this  was  the  one  sole  thing  that  I  should 
have  confined  myself  to.  I  have  avoided  it  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, partly  because  1  dislike  even  the  appearance  of 
assuming  to  dictate  on  such  a  matter  to  such  an  audi- 
ence, and  partly  because  the  proper  method  of  studying 
literature  appears  to  me  to  be  so  obvious  and  so  altogether 
exactly  the  same  as  the  proper  method  of  studying  anything 
else,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  say  much  about  it. 

But  there  may  be  some  young  teachers  or  student-s  here  who 
might  be  benefitted  by  a  little  of  what  it  pleases  me  to  think 
is  common-sense  advice  on  the  subject,  and  for  the  possible 
benefit  of  this  probable  section  of  the  audience,  I  shall  go  on  a 
little  longer. 

When  St.  Philip  found  Queen  Candace's  treasurer  reading 
the  prophet  Esaias  he  said:  "Understandest  thou  what  thou 
readest?"  When  Bartle  Massey  lost  his  temper  over  Ihe  de- 
linquencies of  his  arithmetic  class  he  set  himself  to  scold  the 
offenders  in  this  style:  "You  think  all  you  need  do  to  learn  ac- 
counts is  to  come  to  me  and  do  sums  for  an  hour  or  so  two  or 
three  times  a  week;  and  no  sooner  do  you  get  your  caps  on 
and  turn  out  of  doors  again  than  you  sweej)  the  whole  thing 
clean  out  of  your  mind,  'i'ou  think  knowlwige  is  to  begot 
cheap;  you'll  come  and  pay  Bartle  Massey  sixpence  a  week 
and  he'll  make  you  clever  al  figures  without  your  taking  any 
I  rouble.  But  knowledge  isn't  to  be  got  willi  paying  sixpence 
let  me  tell  you;  if  you're  to  know  figures  you  must  turn  'em 
over  in  your  own  heads  and  keep  your  thoughts  fixed  on  'em. 
I'll  not  throw  away  goo<l  knowledge  on  people  who  IhinK 
they  can  get  it  by  the  sixpenn'orlh  and  carry  it  away  with 
'em  as  they  would  an  ounce  of  snufT.  So  never  ccmie  to  me 
again  if  you  can't  show  that  you  have  been  working  with  your 
own  head,  insteatl  of  thinking  you  can  pay  for  mine  to  work 
for  you." 

You  might  read  volumes  on  methods  of  study  and  methods 
of  leaching— dreadfully  dry  reading  they  generally  are.  full  of 
hard  words  and  iiomi)<)Us  platitudes,  and  solemn  nonsense, 
t<nding  to  produce  ilyspepsia  and  profanity;  you  miKhl  rea<l 
volumes  of  suih  stuff  and  not  get  as  much  insight  into  the 
business  lus  may  be  got  from  Philip's  iiuestlon  to  the  eunuch, 
and  from  old  Massey  s  growl  al  the  pupils  of  his  night  school. 
(1)  See  that  what  is  read  is  understood;  and  (2)  see  thai  it  is 
undersUxHl,  not  in  that  shallow  and  ei'lieiiieral  way  that 
comes  from  merely  listening  to  the  talk  or  reading  the  words 
of  somebody  else  who  tin<ierslands  it,  hut  in  that  only  sure 
and  lasting  way  that  coines  from  setting  to  work  with  your 
own  heail  at  It,  from  turning  il  over  and  over  in  your  own 
mind,  from  keeping  your  own  thoughts  fixed  upon  il.  On 
these  two  cftmniandnienis  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets 
of  Ihe  arts  of  leaching  and  learning. 

SupiKJse  it  is  one  of  Shakes|)carc'8  plays  that  is  to  be  read, 
and  suppose  the  teacher  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  untram- 
melled, or  the  determination  not  to  allow  himself  to  lie  tram- 
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melled  by  the  demands  of  a  cram  examination,  or  by  the 
whims  of  a  rhetorical  reading  inspector,  or  by  the  crotchets 
of  a  parsing  and  analysis  examiner.  One  of  the  first  things  to 
be  considered  is  what  edition  of  the  play  to  gel.  As  a  general 
rule  I  don't  care  a  rap  what  it  is.  The  teacher,  of  course, 
should  have  access  to  some  of  the  very  best  critical  editions, 
and  if  he  is  faithful  to  his  duty  he  must  groan  for  many  a 
weary  hour  under  the  burden  of  perusing  the  multifarious 
contents  of  them.  As  to  the  pupils,  I  prefer  that  the  j'ounger 
and  more  inexperienced  pupils  shall  have  nothing  but  the 
bare  text,  and  for  that  any  of  the  common  editions  of  Shakes- 
peare that  sell  from  one  shilling  up  will  do;  but  I  d(  n't  object 
at  all  to  the  older  ones  and  those  who  have  had  some  previous 
training  at  the  work— I  don't  object  to  these  getting  editions 
with  notes,  etc.  And  it  is  a  very  decided  advantage,  suppos- 
ing there  are  half  a  dozen  such  pupils  in  a  class,  that  each  one 
should  have  a  diilereut  edition.  With  half  a  dozen  different 
editions,  each  with  its  own  set  of  explanatory  notes  and 
illustrative  and  critical  matter,  the  class  is  of  course  in  a  better 
position  for  understanding  the  play  than  if  all  had  the  same 
edition.  But  that  is  not  the  only  advantage  nor  the  chief  one. 
Young  folks,  and  old  folks  too  for  that  matter,  are  all  too  apt 
to  accept  as  authoritative  any  statement  they  lind  printed  in  a 
book,  and  especially,  in  the  case  of  young  folks  at  least,  the 
statements  they  find  in  prescribed  school-books.  The  older 
one  gets  and  the  more  one  learns  the  more  he  comes  to  see 
what  a  very  bad  habit  this  is.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  true 
to  call  it  "soul-destroying,"  as  we  are  told  some  doctrines  are, 
but  it  is  certainly  thought-strangling.  A  single  edition  in  the 
hands  of  all  the  students  tends  to  strengthen  this  habit;  the 
use  of  several  editions  tends  to  weaken  it.  For  in  Shakes- 
peare and  in  all  our  great  writers  there  are  many  things  on 
which  it  is  possible  to  hold  more  than  one  opinion.  There 
are  different  readings  in  the  text  itself,  different  meanings  to 
be  got  out  of  its  words,  different  interpretations  that  may  be 
put  on  the  passages;  different  estimates  may  be  made  of  the 
characters  in  the  play,  and  the  relations  of  the  several  parts  of 
it  to  each  other  and  to  the  central  idea,  and  the  central  idea 
itself.  On  all  these  things  and  on  many  other  things  there  is 
always  room  for  more  or  le.ss  difference  of  opinion;  but  in 
small  school  editions  there  is  usually  room  for  only  one 
opinion,  and  this  one  is  of  course  the  one  that  the  editor 
thinks  the  right  one.  That  may  be  all  right  so  far  as  the 
editor  is  concerned,  but  it  is  not  all  right  that  our  young 
people  should  be  trained  to  adopt  one-sided  views  of  matters 
that  have  several  ideas.  If  they  learn  to  do  so  in  school  they 
will  carry  the  habit  with  them  into  life,  and  so  prolong  the 
age  of  narrow-mindedness  and  intolerance  and  Philistinism 
generally.  Therefore  I  prefer  that  pupils  who  are  old  enough 
or  far  advanced  enough  to  know  how  to  use  an  edition  with 
notes  should  not  all  be  required  to  get  the  same  edition,  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  study  and  compare  the  different 
views  taken  of  the  same  thing  by  different  editors,  and  to 
weigh  for  themselves  the  evidence  for  or  against  each. 

As  to  the  younger  and  untrained  pupils  I  have  said  that  I 
prefer  that  they  shall  have  nothing  but  the  bare  text.  I  pre- 
fer this  because  I  have  found  that  when  they  have  notes  the 
notes  get  far  more  attention  than  the  text.  This  works  evil 
in  several  ways  besides  begetting  an  altogether  wrong  idea  of 
the  relative  importance  of  text  and  notes.  Xote-makers  are 
never  all  infallible  and  arc  not  always  wise.  They  sometimes 
supply  information  that  is  not  correct,  they  often  supply  in- 
formation that  is  not  necessary,  still  oftener  they  supply  in- 


formation that  the  pupil  should  be  left  to  search  out  for  him- 
self, and  very  often  they  supply  what  the  pupil  takes  for 
information  or  explanation  but  which  it  would  be  nearly  as 
bad  as  lying  to  call  so.  When  a  simple-minded  and  unsophis- 
ticated pupil  reads  about  "divers  woes"  and  finds  his  note 
telling  him  that  that  means  "  various  calamities,"  or  when  he 
finds  "a  trick  got  up  between  them,"  explained  as  "  A  strata- 
gem devised  by  them"— I  didn't  make  these  up,  they  are  bona 
fide  specimens  of  annotations  culled  from  a  school  edition 
which  contains  many  more  such  gems  —  when  a  pupil  new  to 
the  study  of  literature  finds  things  like  that  in  his  notes  he 
may  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  such  explanations,  or  he  may 
use  strong  language  about  the  fraud  of  palming  off  such  stuff 
as  explanation,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  will  do  neither 
of  these  things.  Such  a  pupil,  if  left  to  himself,  will  be  far 
more  apt  to  accept  word  mongering  rubbish  of  that  sort  as 
real  explanation,  and  that  I  think  is  a  very  perilous  state  of 
mind  for  any  boy  or  girl  to  fall  into.  But  even  when  the 
notes  give  something  that  really  does  explain  the  text,  they 
often  do  harm  in  an  educational  way  and  for  this  reason — 
they  smooth  down  a  difficulty  before  the  pupil  has  felt  that 
it  is  a  difficulty,  and  they  thus  spoil  the  mental  training  to  be 
got  from  the  study  of  literature  and  at  the  same  time  spoil 
one  of  the  highest  pleasures  of  the  intellect. 

Most  cf  what  I  have  said  in  connection  with  choosing  an 
edition,  or  choosing  not  to  choose  one,  might  have  been  said 
just  as  well  in  connection  with  the  actual  class-study  of  the 
work.  Of  course  the  general  principles  to  be  kept  in  view 
are  the  same  all  through,  and  these  are  those  already  laid 
down — that  the  student  should  understand  what  he  is  read- 
ing, and  that  he  should  get  his  understanding  of  it  by  his 
own  labor,  by  the  sweat  of  his  own  brain.  It  is  always  easier 
and  it  is  often  pleasanter  for  the  teacher  to  do  the  observing 
and  thinking  and  working  him.self,  and  then  to  tell  his 
pupils  what  he  has  observed  and  thought  and  worked  out; 
but  that  is  not  teaching.  And  it  is  not  teaching  to  let  the 
pupils  get  into  the  habit  of  depending  on  the  notes  in  their 
book  for  all  the  help  they  need  to  understand  what  they  are 
reading.  When  they  want  information  in  after  life  they  will 
not  usually  find  it  in  school  books,  and  if  they  have  been 
trained  to  rely  only  or  chiefly  on  these  they  will  often  be 
badly  handicapped. 

The  average  pupil  won't  take  the  trouble  to  work  at  litera- 
ture any  more  than  at  anything  else  unless  he  has  or  can  be 
induced  to  acquire  an  interest  in  the  subject.  To  start  this 
interest  and  to  keep  it  up  when  started  the  teacher  should 
be  ready  to  seize  on  anything  whatever  that  crops  up  during 
the  lesson,  no  matter  how  small  or  trivial,  which  he  can  use 
as  a  peg  on  which  the  pupils  may  hang  knowledge  that  they 
already  possess  on  some  subject  in  which  they  are  already 
interested.  There  are  lots  of  opportunities  for  this  in  study- 
ing literature.  Some  will  be  interested  in  the  spelling  and 
meaning  and  pronunciation  of  words  and  the  changes  which 
their  reading  and  observation  show  them  have  occurred  and 
are  still  occurring  in  these;  others  will  be  interested  in 
the  various  rhetorical  and  metrical  devices  by  which  writers 
seek  to  please  the  ear  and  stir  the  heart;  others  in  the  casual 
illusions  to  historical  events  and  natural  phenomena;  others, 
in  noting  resemblances  or  contrasts  between  the  matter  of 
form  of  what  they  are  now  reading  and  the  matter  of  form 
of  something  previously  read;  and  so  on  through  all  sorts  of 
minor  and  secondary  matters  up  to  the  one  or  two  specially 
thoughtful  students  who  arc  interested  in  the  management  of 
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the  plot,  or  the  delineation  of  character,  or  the  discussion  of 
the  philosophical  or  ethical  principles  involved  in  tlie  work. 
And  that  does  not  exhaust  the  list.  There  is  the  author's  own 
life  and  character  and  the  period  he  belongs  to;  the  relation 
of  the  work  read  to  his  other  works,  and  to  the  general  and 
literary  history  of  the  period;  the  historj'  of  the  work  itself 
as  to  its  date  and  te.\t  and  sources,  etc.  Any  or  all  of  these 
things  may  be  found  or  may  be  made  to  get  up  or  to  keep  up 
the  class's  interest  in  the  work.  And  that  is  not  the  only  use 
that  these  things  can  be  put  to,  for  the  more  that  is  known 
about  them  the  l)etter  will  the  main  object  of  our  study  of 
the  work  be  accomplished;  for  the  more  we  know  about  the 
make  up  of  a  thing  and  about  its  history  and  about  the  other 
things  that  lie  nearest  it,  the  better  is  our  knowledge  of  the 
thing  itself. 

While  the  teacher  is  working  this  interest  machinery  he 
may  be  tempted  to  forget  that  the  main  object  is  to  make 
acquiiintance  with  the  work  itself,  and  he  will  have  to  guard 
against  this  temptation. 

There  U  another  temptation —  at  least  a  something  that  may 
be  a  temptation  to  some  teachers  —which  I  want  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  before  closing. 

If  the  chief  objects  of  the  study  of  literature  are  "  to  know 
the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  written  "  and  to  get  "  in- 
struction in  righteousness."  it  may  seem  that  the  readiest 
way  to  accomplish  these  objects  would  be  for  the  teacher  to 
sift  out  the  best  thought  and  to  abstract  the  moral  teaching 
from  the  literature  his  pupils  are  studying  and  present  it  lo 
them,  on  a  spoon,  as  it  were.  But  that's  not  the  way  we  get 
onr  moral  teaching  from  nature  and  it's  not  the  waj'  we  get 
the  tjest  and  most  effective  part  of  the  moral  teaching  which 
our  best  writers  give  us.  It  is  done  indirectly— through 
facts  and  experiences  and  circumstances — in  almost  every 
possible  way  except  the  direct  didactive  way.  And,  indeed, 
as  every  one  who  reads  much  and  carefully  knows,  the  very 
greatest  good  that  a  really  good  book  does  us  is  often  done 
In  a  way  that  we  can  give  no  distinct  articulate  account  of. 
We  can't  explain  it,  but  we  can  feel  it.  Let  it  lie  so  witli 
your  pupils.  Don't  preach  to  them  what  you  take  to  be  the 
lessons  of  the  work  they  are  reading;  rather  so  direct  their 
own  study  of  the  work  that  they  will  get  an  understandinj,' 
of  its  letter  and  of  its  .spirit,  and  then  they  will  find  the  moral 
teaching  for  themselves;  and  you  may  I)e  surprised  some- 
times, as  I  have  often  been,  to  find  that  they  have  found 
more  truth  and  deeper  truth  in  it  than  you  did. 


The  Association  of  Colleges  in  New  England,  at 
their  last  meeting,  recommended  that  natural  history 
should  be  studied  in  the  lower  grades  as  a  substatitial 
subject,  not  from  books,  but  by  practical  exercises. 
They  also  urged  the  introduction  of  elementary  |)hy- 
sics  into  the  later  years  of  tiie  grammar  grades,  to  be 
taught  by  the  laboratory  method  witii  exact  weighing 
and  measuring.  They  also  recommended  that  algebra 
should  be  commenced  at  twelve,  and  plane  geometry 
at  thirteen,  and  that  IVench,  (lerman,  or  Latin 
should  be  commenced  at  teti.  In  onler  to  make  room 
for  these  subject.^,  the  time  now  given  to  English 
grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography  should  i)emuch 
piirtailed. — School  Journal, 


Notes  for  Teaching  Music  by  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 
Time:     L  Eemember  that  all  music  is  divided  into 
pulses. 

2.  That  in  any  one  tune  the  pulses  are  of  equal 
length. 

3.  That  these  pulses  have  varied  force,  stress  or 
accent.  The  notation  for  tune  is  very  evident  and 
does  not  need  much  special  teaching.  The  initial 
letter  of  the  tone  syllable  is  the  note  sign  as  drmf. 
The  time  notation  is  more  arbitrary  and  requires  regu- 
lar formal  teaching,  and  this  carefully  reviewed  as  in 
any  other  subject.  When  this  is  done  the  advantages 
of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  time  notation  will  be  understood. 
In  writing,  the  space  for  each  pulse  of  the  music  is 
first  carefully  marked  off,  and  the  accent  marks  made 
before  a  note  of  the  music  is  written.  AVhen  any 
pulse  is  divided  the  nature  of  the  division  is  clearly 
indicated.  The  accent  marks  are  the  strong  I  ,  the 
medium    |  ,  the  weak  :  .  ' 

It  is  necessary  lo  give  some  instruction  in  the  time 
notation  at  each  lesson  until  the  most  backward  pupil 
understands  the  notation  as  far  ai  it  has  been  taught. 

Ask  the  pupil  to  point  out  the  strong  and  weak 
accents,  and  then  to  mark  off  the  measures  with  a 
curved  line,  first  without  the  notes  in  the  spaces,  and 
then  with  the  notes  in  the  pulse  spaces. 

l.{\d:d\d:cl\d:d\d  -.dl 
The  pulse  signs  should  be  placed  at  equal  distances 
to  be  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  length  of  the 
notes.  The  double  line  ||  is  not  an  accent  mark,  but 
shows  the  close  of  the  piece.  Never  end  a  line  of 
music  with  a  pulse  mark.  For  the  end  of  aline  which 
is  not  the  close  of  the  piece  use  the  bracket  } . 

The  eye  must  be  so  accustomed  to  the  signs  that  no 
difficulty  will  be  felt  in  seeing  and  telling  the  kind  of 
measure,  whether  two,  three  or  four  pulse  measure. 
Next  teach  the  time  or  rhythm  name  for  one  i)ulsc  note 
TAA.  The  A  A  sounds  like  a  in  father.  Get  the 
class  to  go  over  the  time  names  for  the  above  exercise, 
marking  carefully  the  accent  and  also  singing  each 
faa  to  a  full  pulse.  If  the  time  names  be  not  sung 
in  correct  time  the  question  will  be  asked,  what  is  the 
use  of  time  names?  But  if  carefully  sung  the  advant- 
ages will  soon  be  felt. 

Now  get  the  following  exercise  2  carefully  sung. 
2.  ■{    I  (/  -.d   I  "(  :  m    \  s  is    \  m  :w    \  d  :  d  I 
;t.  •;    I  (/  :—  I  7«  :  —  I  s  :—  I  w»  :  —m  :  —  |  </  :_|( 
Then  ask  the  class  to  sing  one  note  to  each  measure 
and  continue  the  sound  to  the  end  of  the  second  pulse 
of  each  measure.     As  only  one  note  is  sung  for  each 
measure  one  note  only  should  be  written,   but  as  the 
sound  is  continued  through  the  second  pulse  we  need 
a  continuation  sign.     A  dub  is  used  on  a  level  with 
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the  space  between  the  two  dots,  and  it  should  be 
suflBciently  long  to  indicate  that  the  sound  of  thenote 
is  to  be  continued  through  the  whole  of  the  pulse; 
thus  : — ,  not: ,  or  '-.  The  music  will  appear  as  in  3. 

For  the  tune  names  write  in  each  measure  |  taataa, 
strike  out  the  second  t  and  replace  it  with  a  dash; 
thus  taa-aa  in  exercise  3. 

Get  4  sung  first  to  the  time  names  and  then  to  the 
syllables,  in  each  case  marking  the  accents  clearly 
giving  each  note  its  full  value. 

4.  -J    \  d  -.d  \  d  : —  |  m  :  ?«  |  ?«  : —  |  s  :  s  |  s  : — 1| 

taa  taa  taa-taa. 

Then  reverse  the  order,  and  afterwards  give  various 
exercises  using  only  one  and  two  pulse  notes.  Let 
the  teacher  now  give  six  taps,  alternately  strong  and 
weak,  and  after  a  pause  give  six  taps  but  strong,  weak, 
weak,  strong,  weak,  weak,  and  ask  the  class  to  tell 
distinctly  the  difference.  They  will  note  that  the 
first  divides  into  3  periods  of  two  strong  weak,  and 
the  other  into  2  periods  of  three  strong,  weak,  weak. 
Then  get  5  and  6  sung  after  pattern  given  by  teacher. 
A  pupil  will  next  write  the  accent  marks,  and  another 
can  fill  in  tha  notes,  and  then  the  exercise  may  be 
sung  from  the  board. 

5.  I  (/    :  fi  1  d    :d  \d    -.d  II 

6.  I  (/    :  d  :  d\d  -.d:  d  \\ 

7.  ^    \  d  :  d  :  d  \  m  :  m  :  m  \  s  :  s  :  s  \  in  :  m  -.m  \\ 

8.  -(    \  d  : — :  d  \  m  : — :  m  |  s  : — :  s  \  m  : — : — 1| 

taa~aa  taa  taa-aa-aa 

Sing  7  and  8  to  time  names,  and  then  to  the  syl- 
lables. This  is  three  pulse  measure.  Let  the  pupils 
have  exercise  in  writing  two  and  three  pulse  measure 
on  their  slates  or  on  paper,  and  afterwards  in  filling 
in  notes  to  the  teacher's  dictation  of  time  names. 
Treat  four  pulse  measures  in  a  similar  way.  When 
a  piece  of  music  begins  with  the  strong  pulse  it  is  said 
to  be  in  primary  measure.  A  piece  beginning  with 
any  other  than  the  strong  pulse  is  in  secondary  mea- 
sure. 

Secondary  Meashues. 

Two   pulse  -^    :      I       :      I      II 

Three  pulse  \   :      \      :     :      |      :    || 

Four  pulse  ^    :      |       :      |       :      |       :      |      II 
Elementary  Certificates. 
Sadie  M.  Armstrong,  Henry  Murray  Malcom, 

Beatrice  Gossip,  Allina  Fellow, 

Dorothy  Smith,  Maud  Mosher, 

Lulu  Dickson,  Katie  Ward. 

Note. — In    the   Windsor,  N.  S.  schools  14  pupils 
passed  the    examination  for  the  Junior   Certificate, 
and  six  of  Miss  Burgoyne's  class  for  the  elementary. 
James  Anderson. 


Too  Many  Studies. 

The  "  most  influence  citizens"  of  Fall  River,  Mass., 
recently  sent  in  a  petition  to  the  school  committee  of 
the  town  protesting  against  the  numerous  studies 
provided  for  young  children.  There  is  an  element  of 
humor  in  the  document,  and  well  as  a  great  deal  of 
truth.  The  school  board  sent  it  to  a  sub-committee 
which  is  wrestling  with  anew  curriculum.  Its  labors 
are  not  likely  to  be  lightened  by  a  study  of  it:  — 

"The  undersigned  hereby  wish  to  enter  their 
formal  protest  against  the  course  of  studies  approved 
by  you  for  the  public  schools  of  Fall  River,  particu- 
larly in  the  grammar  grade.  As  parents,  knowing 
something  of  what  is  being  taught,  we  wish  to  say 
that  we  think  too  many  studies  are  given  in  grammar 
schools,  and  that  too  much  is  thereby  expected  of 
children  ranging  from  10  to  14  and  15  years  of  age. 
We  think  it  much  better  that  our  children  should 
come  out  of  school  at  the  end  of  their  school  course 
with  a  fair  amount  of  learning  and  good  healthy 
bodies  and  minds,  than  that  they  should  graduate 
with  minds  crammed  with  knowledge  but  with  nerves 
unstrung,  so  that  what  knowledge  they  have  acquired 
will  work  to  their  disadvantage  rather  than  aid  them 
in  the  struggle  of  life.  When  you,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, went  to  school,  it  required  six  hours  daily,  five 
days  in  the  week,  to  get  a  fair  understanding  of  the 
three  R's,  commonly  known  as  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic.  When  the  grammar  school  was  reached, 
geography  and  grammar  were  added  to  the  above- 
named  studies.  But  your  children  and  ours  are 
expected  to  achieve  greater  things  than  we  did,  and 
are  therefore  required  to  learn  in  addition  to  the 
studies  named  above,  physics,  civics,  composition, 
declamation,  book-keeping,  physiology,  drawing, 
music,  stimulants,  narcotics,  morals,  etc.  We  think 
the  system  in  vogue  in  our  grammar  schools,  especi- 
ally, is  faulty,  and  tends  to  discourage  rather  than 
encourage  the  scholars  in  a  healthy  interest  in  their 
studies.  Most  of  the  studies  are  uninteresting,  and 
have  heretofore  been  taught  only  in  high  schools  and 
colleges.  To  try  and  cram  into  the  minds  of  children 
problems  hardly  intelligible  to  their  parents  appears 
to  us  to  be  an  imposition  that  should  receive  the 
protest  of  all  parents  and  others  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  the  rising  generation  at  heart.  Of  what 
use  is  it,  pray,  to  try  to  teach  civil  government  to  a 
boy  and  girl  of  11  and  13  years?  It  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary upon  our  civil  government  to-day  that  our 
best  citizens  hold  aloof  from  all  participation  in  its 
enactment.  If  that  is  so,  why  should  our  schools  try 
to  discourage  these  children,  who  ought  to  be  glad  to 
participate  in  shaping  the  legislature  of  their  country, 
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state  and  municipality?  11  either  of  you  ladies  and 
gentlemen  had  been  re(|uired,  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  to  write  a  composition  on  the  Indian  riuestion, 
not  being  allowed  to  ask  any  questions  of  your  elders, 
what  kind  of  an  essay  do  you  think  you  would  have 
presented  to  your  teacher?  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  "  A  Jack  of  all  trades  is  good  at  none."  It 
would  appear  that  our  children  are  being  taught  to 
have  a  superficial  idea  of  everything  and  not  to  be 
proficient  in  anything. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  John  1).  Robert.son,  the  efficient  teacher  of  Moore's 
Mills  Superior  School,  has  resigned  to  take  a  college  course. 
Mr.  Robertson's  departure  is  regretted  not  only  by  the 
pupils,  but  by  the  entire  community.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Amasa  Plummer,  of  Carleton  Co. 


Miss  Mary  Dibblee  has  resigned  her  position  on  the  St. 
Stephen  staff.  Miss  Lucy  McKenzic  has  been  appointed  in 
her  stead.  Miss  Dibblee  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
our  best  teachers. 


Mr.  Geo.  M.  .Johnston,  teacher  of  the  St.  George  Superior 
School,  is  spending  a  portion  of  his  holidays  in  Pennsylvania. 

Principal  Mackay,  Messrs.  Grant  and  Coops  of  the  New- 
Glasgow  High  School  have  resigned.  Mr.  Mackay  will 
prosecute  his  studies  in  the  higher  physics,  in  .lohn  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore.  Mr.  Grant  will  study  law,  and 
Mr.  Coops  medicine. 


Mr.  Vernon  Clarke  has  been  appointed  as  principal  of  the 
intermediate  department  of  St.  Andrews. 


Inspectors  Smith  and  Carter  attended  |)art  of  the  sessions 
of  the  Summer  School  of  Science. 


Mr.  H.  B.  Barton  hsis  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  W. 
M.  Veazie  at  Grand  Harbor.  Mr.  Veaz.ie  will  enter  the 
University  of  N.  B. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Barton  has  been  appointed  i)rincipal  of  the 
school  at  Lord's  Cove,  Charlotte  Co. 

Mr.  A.  C.  M.  Lawson  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the 
Havelock  Superior  Sphool . 

Last  April  it  was  decided  at  a  town  meeting,  by  (56  against 
36,  that  New  Glasgow  required  a  new  high  .school  building 
costing  |!25,000.  On  account  of  some  opposition  from  the 
ratepayers  the  bill  authorising  the  cxjicnditurc  passed  the 
lyCgislaturc  with  a  rider  rciiuiring  another  town  meeting  to 
be  called.  This  meeting  was  held  on  the  TOth  of  June. 
After  a  very  keen  content  the  friends  of  the  high  school 
polled  ISO  votes  against  |(t3.  New  (;ia.sgow  has  every  rea- 
son to  he  prmiil  of  the  splendid  work  done  by  Principal 
Ebenczer  Mackay  and  hi.'t  staff  in  the  old  building.  This 
accounts  for  the  handsome  majority  obtained  by  the  friends 
of  higher  education. 


Mr.  Fred.  Yorston,  A.  B.,  of  Douglastown,  N.  B,,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  principalship  of  the  Charlotte  street 
school,  Fredericton,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
H.  B.  Kilburn. 


We  gladly  chronicle  such  an  item  as  the  following  from 
"  Parenl ''  in  the  Newcastle,  N.  B.  AihucaU  :  "As  our 
school  teacher.  Miss  Mary  Carney,  from  Douglastown,  has 
gone  away  from  amongst  us  after  teaching  for  a  term  of  ten 
or  eleven  years  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  thank  her  for  her  kind- 
ness in  the  way  that  she  has  conducted  her  school  and 
brought  on  our  children.  She  has  acted  as  both  a  teacher 
and  a  parent  to  the  small  children  and  worked  hard  to 
bring  them  along  and  their  advance  in  knowledge  shows  it. 
We  hope  she  will  succeed  as  well  in  the  next  school  as  she 
has  done  with  ours.  With  our  best  wishes  towards  her  we 
remain  her  sincere  friends  as  before." 


Professor  Lothar  Bober,  teacher  of  German  in  the  Halifax 
Academy,  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  modem  lan- 
guages in  King's  College,  Windsor. 

The  vacant  principalship  of  the  Dartmouth  Public  Schools 
has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Geo.  J.  Miller,  (Grade 
A.)  late  of  Hantsport.  We  must  congratulate  Dartmouth 
School  Board  upon  having  made  a  most  excellent  selection. 
We  hoiK-  Mr.  Miller  may  have  time  to  favor  the  readers  of 
the  Review  with  something  from  his  ready  pen. 


Mr.  W.  E  Thompson  for  many  years  principal  of  Albro 
street  school,  Halifax,  and  one  of  the  leading  teachers  of  the 
province,  has  resigned  for  the  study  of  law. 


The  Halifax  Normal  Class  for  the  training  of  Kindergart- 
ners,  will  re-open  Sept.  .'ith.  For  particulars  address  Susan 
S.  Harriman,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

aUESTION   DEPARTMENT. 

For  a  subscriber  to  the  Review: 

(1)  Hambliu  Smith's  Euclid,  p.  50,  ex.  S.  If  the 
lines  are  parallel  the  exercise  is  possible  only  when 
the  point  E  is  equal  distance  from  them.  If  they 
are  not  parallel  let  them  meet  in  V.  Through  E 
draw  E  L  parallel  to  A  F  and  E  K  parallel  to  C  F. 
Make  G  K  equal  to  K  F.  Join  G  E  and  produce  it 
to  H.  Then  (i  II  will  be  bisected  in  E.  For  the 
triangles  G  E  K  and  P]  H  L  are  easdy  proved  equal 
(I.  20. 

(2)  Page  Gt>,  e.x.  1.  Suppose  the  diagonal  A  C  does 
not  pass  through  0.  Then  it  can  be  easily  shown 
that  the  figure  A  U  C  1)  is  equal  to  half  the  parallelo- 
gram ABC  I).  Hut  the  triangle  A  C  D  is  also  equal 
to  half  the  parallelogram  A  B  C  D.  Therefore  the 
triangle  A  C  I)  is  equal  to  the  (igure  A  0  C  D: 
Which  is  impossible.  Therefore  A  C  does  pass 
through  the  point  0. 
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(3)  Page  73,  ex.  4.  Let  A  B  C  D  be  a  parallelo- 
gram and  let  the  diagonals  A  C  and  D  B  intersect  in 
0.  Then  if  P  be  any  point  taken,  say  within  the 
triangle  ABC,  the  difference  between  the  triangles 
D  P  C  and  B  P  A  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
triangles  A  P  C  and  B  P  D. 

D  P  C— A  P  B=:D  P  C  0+D  O  C— A  P  B  =  D  P 
C  0+A  0  B— A  P  B  =  D  P  C  0+A  P  B  0  =  A  P  C 
+BPD.     Therefore  D  PC— A  P  B=  A  PC+B  PD 


well  to  begin  now.     Parts  one  shilling  each. 
MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 


Published  by 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Tales  From  Shakspeare,  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb, 
edited  with  an  introduction  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Ainger,  M.  A. 
Cloth,  price  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  London,  MacMillan 
&  Co  ,  and  New  York,  1892.  These  tales,  twenty  in  number, 
have  been  republished  in  attractive  form,  with  an  introduc- 
tory note  by  the  MacMillans.  They  are  designed  for 
the  nursery  and  school  room,  and  have  taken  their  place  as  an 
English  classic,  guiding  pleasantly  many  grown  people  to 
the  "  inner  shrine"  of  the  great  dramatist. 

Thi.mas  Carltle,  by  John  Nichol,  LL.D.,  M.  A., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  Cloth,  pp.  248;  price  two  shillings  and  six 
pence.  London,  MacMillan  &  Co.,  and  New  York.  This 
is  a  fresh  volume  in  the  English  Men  of  Letter  series,  edited 
by  John  Morley.  It  gives  a  record  of  the  leading  events 
of  Carlyle's  life,  and  estimates  of  his  genius  by  a  personal 
friend  and  close  student  of  his  works. 


Sir  Thomas  Brown's  ''  Religio  Medici,"  edited  by 
W.  A.  Greenhill,  M.  D.,  Oxon.  Cloth,  price  two  shillings 
and  six  pence,  London,  MacMillan  &  Co.,  and  New  York, 
1892.  The  Jieligio  Medici,  or  the  Christian  religion  as  pro- 
fessed by  a  physician  in  "his  leisurable  moments, "  and  print- 
ed surreptitiously  and  without  his  consent.  The  author  after 
giving  the  world  an  authentic  edition  of  the  work  gave 
himself  no  more  concern  about  what  was  to  secure  for  him 
literary  immortality.  The  work  passed  through  eight 
editions  in  the  author's  life  time,  and  more  than  a  dozen 
since.  The  present  edition  contains  in  addition  to  the  text 
and  preface,  a  full  list  of  former  editions,  with  copious  notes. 
The  old  fashioned  simplicity  of  style,  and  the  plain  and 
homely  truths  contained  in  this  book  might  with  advantage 
make  it  a  tonic  to  the  modern  reader  in  his  "  leisurable 
moments." 


LivY,  Book  Y,  by  M.  Alford.  Cloth,  price  one  shilling 
and  six  pence.  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London.  This  little 
volume  in  the  Elementary  Classics  series  is  neatly  printed 
with  notes,  vocabulary,  and  a  map. 

GitEEN's  Shorter  History  of  the  English  People, 
Part  10,  completing  vol.  L  of  this  work,  has  been  received. 
It  contains  an  introductory,  protrait  of  the  author,  and 
table  of  contents.  Those  who  have  not  subscribed  to  this 
work,  with  its  tine  text,  illustrations  and  maps,  would  do 


Decimal  Approximations,  by  H.  St.  John  Hunter,  M. 
A.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co  ,  London  Pages  55. 
Price  Is.  (jd.  The  discussion  of  shortened  methods  in  this 
little  volume  will  ue  of  much  interest  to  mathematicians. 
To  the  ordinary  student,  however,  they  are  of  no  practical 
value. 

BOOKS  RECEn'ED. 

Lessons  in  Heat  and  Light.  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London. 

Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar,  Publishers  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Sunshine  ;  Nature's  Story-book  Series,  London,  Mac- 
millan &  Co 

Outlines  op  Psychology,  Logic  and  the  History  op 
Education,  by  J.  B  Hall,  Ph.  D  ,  Truro,  N.  S.  Toronto, 
Wm    Briggs  &  Co.,  Publishers. 


Current  Periodicals. 


17ie  Lake  Magazine  for  August.  The  first  number  has 
been  issued  of  a  new  high  class  Canadian  magazine, 
published  by  The  Lake  Publishing  Company  of  Toronto. 
The  magazine  is  devoted  to  politics,  science  and  general 
literature,  and  purposes  filling,  in  some  measure,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  public  questions,  the  place  filled  in  Britain  and 
the  United  States  by  the  leading  reviews  of  these  countries. 
The  political  articles  will  be  contributed  by  leading  states- 
men and  writers  of  both  political  parties,  and  appearing 
under  the  names  of  the  individual  writers  as  full  and  exhaust- 
ive discussions  of  timely  topics  of  public  concern,  will 
possess  unusual  interest  and  value:  in  fact  no  intelligent 
student  of  political  affairs  can  afford  to  neglect  reading  them. 
In  the  present  number  are  articles  on  Canada  and  Imperial 
Federation,  Edward  Blake  and  Ireland,  a  Cheap  and  Simple 
Franchise,  from  the  pens  of  leading  Canadian  journalists, 
and  also  articles  on  The  Land  of  Manana,  A  Canadian  Liter- 
ature, Second-Sight  along  the  Wires,  Art  in  Canada  To-day, 
The  Doctrine  of  Handicaps— all  interesting  and  well  written. 
Two  stories  and  two  poems  of  superior  merit,  in  addition  to 
a  number  of  illustrations  complete  the  list  of  contents. . . . 
The  August  Century  has  a  handsome  new  white  and  green 
cover  marked  "  Midsummer  Holiday  Number."  It  is  no- 
table not  only  for  its  midsummer  characteristics,  but  as 
celebrating  the  centenary  of  the  poet  Shelley  by  a  frontis- 
piece portrait  and  a  striking  essay  by  the  poet  George  E. 
Woodberry,  who  is  one  of  the  chief  Shelley  scholars  of 
America Captain  Charles  W.  Kennedy,  formerly  com- 
mander of  the  White  .Star  steamer  "Germanic,"  has  con- 
tributed to  the  St.  Nicholas  a  simple  little  story  explaining 
"  How  Ships  Talk  to  Each  Other,"  an  account  of  the  inter- 
national system  of  signals Don  Juan  S.  Attwell,  of  the 

Argentine  Legation  at  Washington,  contributes  a  very  valu- 
able and  comprehensive  paper  on  "The  Argentine  Republic" 
to  August  New  England  Magazine.  It  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated and  is  the  best  exposition  of  the  progress  in  education, 
commerce  and  refinement  of  the  republic  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared . . .  .All  teachers  and  those  interested  in  the  education 
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of  young  children  will  wish  to  read  the  article  in  The  At- 
lantic Monthly  for  September  by  Horace  E.  Scudder,  entitled 
"The  Primer  and  Literature."  This  paper  proves  in  a 
very  logical,  clear,  and  interesting  manner  that  "  the  time 
has  come  when  the  .  .  .  statement  may  be  made  that  there 
should  be  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  literature  in  the 
schools;  that  from  the  day  when  the  child  begins  to  hold  a 
book  in  his  hands  until  the  day  when  he  leaves  the  public 
schools  he  shall  steadily  and  uninterruptedly  be  presented 
with  genuine  literature;  that  the  primer  itself  shall  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  literature."  The  paper  will  well  repay 
careful  reading  and  discussion ....  Qoldthrtaitc's  Grographieal 
Magazine,  New  York,  for  August  contains  many  valuable 
articles  for  teachers  and  students  such  as  "  Present  State  of 
the  Metric  System,"  "  Columbus  and  His  Times,"  "Hussia's 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,"  "  Hints  for  Teachers,"  etc.  Sub- 
scription price  |2  a  year. . .  .Littels  Living  Age  for  August 
13th  contains  the  following:  The  Earl  of  Albermarle,  The 
Tuscan  Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance,  The  Insurrection  in 
Mongolia,  The  Fourth  Centenary  of  Columbus."  This 
magazine  is  published  weekly  and  is  both  cheap  and  excel- 
lent.... Cliirilin  and  Funst  for  August  10  ha.^  an  .irticlr- 
that  all  should  reiul,  ''Tiiste  Indoors  and  dut." 


Indigestion. 

HORSFORD'S  Acid  Phosphate. 

Promotes  digestion  with- 
out injury  and  thereby  re- 
lieves diseases  caused  by 
indigestion  of  the  food.  The 
best  remedy  for  headache 
proceeding  from  a  disorder- 
ed stomach. 


Trial  bottle  mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents 
in  stamps.  Rumford  Chemical  Works, 
rrovidence,  R.  I. 


T.  C.  ALLEN   &  CO. 

INVITE    ATTENTION  OF 

TEACHERS   AND   SCHOOL  TRUSTEES 

SPECIAL   PRICES    ON    SCHOOL   BOOKS. 


School  Requisites  of  all  kinds,  Standard  and  Miscellaneous  Books 

ARTISTS    MATERIALS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

T.  0.  AUen  &  Co.,  1S4  &  126  Granville  St.,  Halifax- 


nSdIcG-IXjL    TH  IISri'VEE.SIT'X", 


Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor: 
Sir  William  Dawson,  LL  D. 


MONTKKAL. 


session 

18  9  2-93. 


FACl  LTY  OF  LAW— (September  r.ib).  Dcim  of  the  Facullv.  N.  W.  Trenholme.  .M.A.,  D.  C.  L. 
FACn/rV  OF  MEDICl.NK— (0(lolx-r;ird.)  D.iin  c,f  the  Faculty.  Uolx-rt  Craik.  .M,  O. 
FACri.TV  OF  AinS,  OK  ACADF.MU'AI.  FACULTY.— Includinu'  the  Donalda  Special 

Ciiurse  for  Women.  (Opcnin);  Sept    l.llli  )  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  aIcv.  .Johnson,  LL.  D. 
FACILTY    OF    API'LIKI)    SClKNCl-:— Including   Department.s  of   Civil    EnirineerinK, 

.Mechanical    Engineerlnj;,    Mining    Engineering,    Electrical  Engineering  and  Practical 

Chemistry — (September  10).     Incrra.scd    facilities  are   now  olTerc'il  in  tlii.s   Faculty  by 

the  erection  of  extensive   workshops.     Dean  of  the  Facullv  M.  T.  I!ovey,M.  A.,  ('.    E. 

FACULTY    OF    COMPARATIVE    MEDICINE    AND     VETEHINAUY    SCIENCE - 

(October  Ist),  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Duncan  McEachran,  1).  V.  S. 
M( OILL  NORMAL  SCHOOl^(Septembcr  Isl).     Principal.  S,  P.  Robins,  LL.  D. 

r..|iii'S  nf  til.'  t'nli'Milnr  niitl  of  llii-  Kxniiilimli..Ti  I',i|»  i-s  mny  !"•  ..l.l.i 


.iM.li. 


Mil  l<i  til"'  nnilorHiKiH'ii, 


(Addrem  Mcdlll  CoIIi'ko.) 


J.  W.  BRAKENRIDGE,  B.O.L,  Act'?  Secretarv. 
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G-iisrisr  &  coisaiF^^jsj-^ 


-INVITE  ATTENTION  TO- 


Ai.LEN  ft  OBEENOUOH'S  LATIN  SERIES. 

Grammar;  Cwsar.  C'iccni,  Virijil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in- 
troductions, notes,  vocabularies,  maps  and  illustrations;  Collar 
&  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Praclical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

"There  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  which  seems  to  me  so 
complete"  [as  the  A.  &  G.  (rramniar].  Professor  Tyrrell,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

"This  Grammar  is /act7fpriiice;).s  among  its  rivals."  Professor  D. 
Y.  Comstock,  Phillips  .\ndover  Acaiieiny.  Mass. 

"The   Beginner's   r.alin  Book 
intioducing young  students  to  that 
King's  College.  Cainliridge. 
OOOD'WIN  &  'WHITE'S  GBEEK  SERIES. 

Grammar,  Lessons.  Beginner's  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  &  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with 
vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  vocabulary. 

"I  know  of  no  Greek  grammar  for  English^peaking  students  that 
combines  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  forw'  Professor  D'Ooge, 
University  of  Michigan. 


'WENTWORTH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

"The  most  popular  books  of  the  pii.st  decade. "  Arithmetics, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  the"re  are  not  less  than  200  colleges  and  -3.000 
schools  which  use  the  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry  or  all  of  these; 
and  the  hooks  maybe  found  in  leading  institutions  in  Great  Britain, 
Turkey,  India,  China.  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

GAGE  &  'WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements    of    Physics   (Gage),    Introduction   to   Physical 

aijpears  to'me  admirably  suited  for  I  Science  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  (Williams), 
diflh'ult  language."  Oscar  Browning,      Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry.  (Williams). 

"  I  have  not  only  examined  but  studied  tiie  Physical  Science,  and 
conside  r  it  superior  as  a  text  book  to  any  other  I  have  seen."  Principal 
DeBoer,  High  School.  Montpelier.  Vt. 

"I  cordially  reconunend  the  adoption  of  Williams'  Chemica. 
Science  in  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen! 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 

The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready;  retail 
prices,  respectively.  $1.00  and  |1.20.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  Halifax  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  stock  constantly. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 


STMSER   SflPETT  BlgYkES, 

With  Cushions  ami  Pneumatic  Tires. 

All  ^izes  for  I.adies.  Gentlemen,  Youths 
and  Boys. 

TRICYCLES,  CYCLE  SUNDRIES. 

Send  for  fatalogue, 
C.  E.  BURNHAM  k  SON,       SOLE  AGENTS, 

ST.    JOHN,    N.    B. 


Tlie  Klnilcr^rarlen  Unsazluc  gives  to 
primary  teachers  practical  helps:  "Tjpical  Pri- 
mary Les.sons.  "  Sarah  E.  Griswold,  Cook  Co., 
Norinal;  "Color  andForm"  Josephine  C. Locke; 
"Science  Lessons,"  Edw.  G.  Howe;  and  other 
articles  by  best  writers,  adapting  kindergarten 
methotls  to  primary  work.  One  year,  51.50; 
3  months'  trial,  30  cents. 
Kindergarten  Pub.Co,  277  Madison  St., Chicago. 


atsight.usethe  "I.VTF.KLI.MEAK 

CL  ISSIC'S."  Sample  pages  and  Catalogue  of 
School  Books,  free.  C.  DeSILVER  ct  SONS, 
Pubs.,  Phila..  Pa.  .Address  all  orders,  wholesale 
or  retail,  to  The  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  Co., 
740  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


^©yal   Motel, 

T.  F.  RAYMOND, 

PROPRIETOR. 

KING  STREET,  -    -    -   ST.  JOHN,  N,  B. 


ONTARIO 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


BELLEVILLE.   (INT. 

Twenty- Fourth  Year. 


mHlS  Institution  is  the  most  widely  attended 
i     Business  Cr>Ileee  in  America. 

TFnPHFRQ  ^^''°  "^^  graduates  of 
1  L-nv^l  I  LIAO  ti,e  CoUege    are     con 

stantly  in  demand  in  Canadian  and  American 
Colleges;  and  in  offices  they  soon  become 
the  raana  ger.'=. 

For  circulars,  address 

ROBINSON  &  JOHNSON, 
Ontario  Business  College, 
Bellemlle,  (hit 


Halifax  Basiness  College, 

119  Hollis  St,,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

(Established  1S68  ^ 
.Send  for  our  Circular  and    .see   if   it 
will  not  pay  you  to  lake  a  course  of 
BUSINESS    EDUCATION. 
J.  C.  P.   FRAZEE, 

PRINCIPAL  &   proprietor. 


Always  to  the  front  in  tlie  latest  styles 


Jewelry,  Watches,  Clocks  &  Platedware, 

A.  &  J.  HAY,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B.        _ 

FRANCIS  &  VAUGHAN, 

WHOI.F.?AT.E  A  RETAIL 

Boot  &  Shoe  Manafacturers, 

19  King  Street.  North  Side, 

Saint  John,  N.  B. 
Fine  Boots  &  Shoes  a  Specialty. 


CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 

RE-AGENTS 

Supfjlied   to  Teachers  and  Scliools  on  favor- 
jvble  t^rms,  by 

BROWN  &  WEBB, 

Physical  and  other  Apparatus  mported  to  Order, 


pLAGS  FOR— 

'-      School  Buildings. 

Dominion,  British  and  Saint  George 
Ensigns 

UNION  and  FORT  JACKS. 


lillS  \\\ 


North  Market  Wharf,      -    St.  John,  N.  B. 
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Carpet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department 

Wc  call  the  attention  of  all  to  our  very  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  above  Goods  at 
ALL    SEASONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

Our  large  warerooms  and  the  exceptional  facilities  we  have  for  buying  and  selling  immense  ijuantilies.  enable  us  always  to  offer 

-A^    'V"ex*;y-    Xjanr-ge    SelecbionzL 

in  an}'  of  the  following  lines: 

Brussels.  Wool,  Tapestry  and  Ilemp  Carpets,  Stair  Carpets  and  Stair  Linens,  Linen  Squares,  Wool  Squares,  Kensington 
Squares,  Stair  Oil  Cloths,  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  Linoleums,  Stair  Rods.  Cornice  Poles,  Curtain  Fasteners  of  all  kinds.  Curtains 
in  liace,  Wool,  Rep,  Silk.  Furniture  Coverings  in  Cretonne,  Plush,  Damask,  Rep,  Silk.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  Comfort- 
ables, Eider  Down  Quilts.  Table  Covers,  Piano  Covers.  Table  Napery,  Napkins,  D'Oyleys.  Tray  Cloths,  Table  Covers, 
Towels,  &c.,  i$:c.--everythiiig,  in  fact,  comprised  in  the  words  General  Uouse  Furnishings  as  applied  to  Dry  Goods. 

MANCHESTER,  ROBERTSON  &   ALLISON, 


27  &  29  KING  STREET, 


SAINT  JOHN,  N.  B. 


JAMES  S.  MAY  &  SON, 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

58  Prince  Will.  St. 

P.  O.  BOX  SOS. 
ST.  JOHN,      -     -    -     N.  B. 


ROBERT  UAY 


Masury's  Artist's  Tubes, 

have  b«Ti    iirov«l    to    !>•■   "f    EXCELLENT 
QU.VLITY,    Thev   imiv   b.'   punlinswi  at 

EDWARD  A.  EVERETT', 

90  KING  STREET,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


In  comnariny  llw 
othi.T  gocMi  makes  thi 
cheapest  reliable  i  >il 


>f  ttie  tulx-s  with 
will  >>e  found  to  be  the 
lours  in  the  market. 


.T»  1      i^  »1      Ob     V  \J..     ■ 

OUlc.tt  hurcnu  fo 

Evcr>"  patent  takrn  out 
the  public  by  a  not  loe  pi  v 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE    MARKS, 
DESIGN   PATENTS 
COPYRIGHTS,  etc. 

iiw.w.  M:w  VoHK. 
r  patontjt  in  Amrrtca. 
■  ui*  1ft  broiiBht  t>f>foro 
I  free  ot  oUarKC  in  tbo 


I.;irk-'-*f  rfiv»u)nltnn  of  anv  .".rU'Titiflc  pnpor  in  th« 

n.Tl.l.      sil.liTKll.Uy   lllu^I^a^l■(l.      Ni>   liiIolliBont 

i.'Ui,  ..hiiiilil   be  Willi. ,ut    It.    WecVlT,  8:i.00  s 

Mr;  HM  Bll  mnnlhK.    Ad(1rp»<  .MD.NN  &  00, 

*  '|LISU£BS,3S1  UiuodwaT.  Now  York. 


EDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTIONS   AT  WOLFVILLE,   N.  S. 


Acadia   Collego. 

REV.  \.  W,  SAWYEK,  D.D.,    l'rir.«inKNT. 

A  four  jeani'  ooiirse,  leading  I"  the  B.  A. 
dnftrw.  Opiinns  are  p<^rinitt<'<l  lH'i\vi.<-n Greek 
and  French  and  Gorninn;  alwi  b«twevn  the 
higher  matheinntloi  and  lalxpfaiory  work  In 
prai-tlcal  clieml.Htry.  KlmlcKii  acoominoda- 
tlons  for  iKMi'^dlne.  A  (rynina^^ltim  for  the 
DtiidentM.      I'hari,— s   .if  all    kin.l.H    nio<ierA(e. 

Next  Term  opens  September  26. 

\pply  U)   he  President. 


norton  Collegiate  Academy. 

1.  B.  OAKES,  M.A.,  I'HmciPAi. 


In  thla  Hchool  there  are  two  coiirsej*  — the 
Matriculation,  to  prepare  Htudenln  fir  collcKe; 
and  the  General,  to  prepar**  yonn>c  tncn  for 
the  i'Hn*  H  Exaiiilnitlonn  and  f.ir  husineiw 
life.  The  new  IxMinlinK-hoiiM.  acciMiiino>lat.>K 
alxnil  nrty  lH.nr<lery.  who  will  Im)  uh.lerthe 
iMinieiliate  care  of  the  rrincltuil.  NVt-Ksnrv 
expenwM  for  they. .ar.  alout  $1*). 

Next  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term  January  7,   1891. 

Apply  to  th.'  TrincipaL 


Acadia  Seminary. 

MISS  M.  E.  GKAVES,  I'lUKciPAi. 

This  Seminary  aims  U<  pmvlde.  at  a  moder- 
als.'.T|>enHe.  excellent  adv.intn«eK  for  younc 
la.I.es  There  ar..  three  ■■niir«.-«  ..f  Htlldy  - 
111.- clanalcal:  the  Literary;  an.l  the  Musical. 
Th.' 11  .lint.' In  numl.'.  Instniin.'nlal  or  Vocal, 
Isihoroiiirh.  In  Drawinitand  I'aintinK.  stlen- 
ti..ii  iBiciven  toih.'  Biii.lv  of  iiimlelB,  cant*  aod 
Mtill  life.  Iiminicti..n  In  KI.KMition  and  Uyni- 
na*.tlcs.    (.'harfO'tt  in.Kl«*rale, 

Next  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term,  January  7,  1891. 

Apply  to  Ibe  rrindpal. 


The  Educational  Review. 

Devoted  to  Advanced  Methods  of  Education  and  General  Culture. 


Published  Monthly. 


ST.  JOHN,  N.  B..  SEPTEMBER,  1892. 


$1.00  PER  Year 


A  MARVELLOUS  SUCCESS-THE  JIAPS  OF  THE  FUTURE— TEACH- 
ING OF  GEOGRAPHY  GREATLY  SIMPLIFIED. 


Seven  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  Awarded,  1884-88. 


GAGE'S 


EXCELSIOR" 

SCHOOL  MAPS 


44  Maps  now  Ready,  16  lettered  and  l(j  test  each  4  ft.  by  5  feet,   mounted 
on  cloth  and  varnished,  with  rollers. 


Price  $4.50  Each. 

An  important  feature  —  and  one  which  gives  the  REMARKABLE 
CHARACTER  to  these  maps— is  the  adoption  of  FOUR  SEPARATE 
COLOR  PRINTINGS  for  the  OutUne.  Names,  Town-Spots  and  Hills.  The 
various  features  thus  strongly  contrasting  produce  a  CLEARNESS 
WHOLLY  UNPARALLELED,  and  also  enables  the  Physical  and  Poli- 
tical features  to  be  separately  studied  and  without  confusion. 


Authorized  for  use  in  Schools  by  the  Protestant  Board  of 
School  Commissioners,  Montreal. 


The  Special  Features  may  be  this  Briefly Simmarized  : 
No  attempt  to  combine  Comm  rcial  with  School  Maps. 
No  details  beyond  those  of  Educational  Requirements, 
Names  printed  in  Black  —very  large  and  readable. 
T.own-Spots  in  Red— large  and  very  conspicuous. 

Outlines  and  Rivers  in  Blue— very  Bold  and  clear. 
Hills  in  Light  Brown— prominent  and  distinct. 
Railways  in  Red— Trunk  Lines  only. 
Capitals  of  Countries  shown  by  a  Red  Square. 
Battlefields  shown  by  crossed  Swords  and  dates. 
;  .  Steamship  Routes  in  Red— with  distances. 

Time-dials  on  each  Meridian  line. 


I  have  examined  with  a  great  deal  of  care  the  "  Excelsior  "'  Maps 
»nd,  as  a  result,  must  pronounce  them  to  be  in  almost  every  particular 
superior,  for  school  purposes,  to  any  other  maps  that  I  have  seen  —Prof 
G.  W.  Parmelee,  B.  A  ,  late  MclJill  Normal  School,  Montreal  now  Sei'i/ 
Protestant  Board  of  Education,  (Quebec. 

The  Map  of  the  Dominion  which  you  have  sent  me  for  examination 
bears  out  the  high  opinion  I  had  i)reviously  formed  of  the  "Excelsior' 
.Series  of  Maps.  There  is  no  better  series,  I  think,  for  school  purposes 
The  outline  l)eing  clear,  the  divisions  well  marked,  the  natural  features 
Ijeing  readily  observed  in  the  river  Unes  and  mountain  tracings  the  po- 
sition of  ihetownsand  cities  being  prominently  mdicated  bv' circular 
marks  in  red,  while  at  the  same  time  the  harmonized  colonng  of  the 
(iOMical  divisions  is  not  only  plea-sant  to  the  eye.  but  points  out  the  divi- 
sions so  distinctly  that  the  pupil  has  no  trouble  in  forming  a  picture  of 
them  in  combination  or  by  themselves.  lam  sure  our  teachers  will 
appreciate  the  series.-  -  Da.  J.  M.  Harper,  M.A.,  F,E.I.8.,  Inspector  of 
Superior  :ichooU  for  itie  Province  of  (Juebec.  ' 
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A  Supplement  will  be  issued  with  the  October 
Review  containing  the  papers  and  addresses  delivered 
at  the  New  Brunswick  Educational  Institute  in  June 
last.  This  number  of  the  Review  will  be  a  valuable 
one  for  New  Brunswick  teachers  especially.  The 
papers  and  addresses  touch  upon  matters  of  great 
importance  to  teachers.  Orders  for  extra  copies 
should  be  sent  in  at  an  early  date. 


The  "Astronomical  Notes,"  by  Principal  Cameron, 
which  have  been  a  feature  of  the  Review  for  more 
than  two  years  and  which  have,  we  hope,  led  many 
to  study  this  fascinating  subject,  will  be  missed  from 
this  number.  The  readers  of  the  Review  will  wel- 
come Mr.  Cameron  in  a  new  department  in  October, 
that  of  English  Literature. 

Thk  Mount  Allison  Institutions  at  Sackville  re-open 
this  month.  During  the  vacation  some  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  teaching  staff.  Mr.  Dalpe,  a  grad- 
uate of  McGill  Normal  School,  and  who  took  honors 
both  in  English  and  P'rench,  is  the  professor  in 
French.  Mr.  George  M.  Blakney  has  been  engaged 
to  teach  mathematics  in  the  academy,  an4  Mr.  Costiu 
has  been  secured  as  instructor  for  the  academy  gym- 
nasium. 

A  VERY  neat  calendar  has  been  issued  of  the  St. 
John  Business  College  and  Shorthand  Institute  by 
Messrs.  Kerr  and  Pringle,  its  proprietors.  This  insti- 
tution is  in  its  35th  year,  and  its  calendar,  contain- 
ing the  special  courses  of  study  fitting  students  for 
business  life,  is  a  fine  testimonial  of  what  it  has 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  in  the  first  quarter  of  a 
century  of  its  growth. 
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The  autumn  term  of  Acadia  Seminary  opened  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  7th,  with  a  full  staff  of  teachers 
and  4G  students. 


On  the  9th  September,  there  passed  away  full  of 
years  and  honors  the  Most  Reverend  John  Medley, 
Bishop  of  Fredericton  and  Metropolitan  of  Canada. 
He  was  88  years  of  age,  had  been  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  New  Brunswick  nearly  half  a  century,  and  was  the 
oldest  bishop  in  the  Church  of  England  except  Dr. 
Austin,  bishop  of  British  Guiana. 

A  Subscriber  writes:  "I  like  the  Review  very 
much  and,  although  I  have  not  always  been  a  sub- 
scriber, I  have  generally  been  able  to  read  it;  in  fact, 
I  do  not  think  1  have  missed  seeing  a  single  number. 
It  was  an  excellent  paper  from  the  beginning  and 
constantly  improving. 

The  N.  B.  Normal  School  opened  on  the  first  of 
September,  with  a  larger  attendance  than  of  any  pre- 
vious year.  Two  hundred  and  eighteen  students 
passed  the  entrance  examination,  and  with  others  ad- 
mitted on  University  matriculation  certificates,  the 
number  will  not  fall  far  short  of  250.  The  examina- 
tion papers  will  be  found  in  another  column. 

The  Kindergarten  in  Halifax  is  so  popular,  writes 
a  gentleman  of  that  city,  that  if  visitors  continue 
coming  as  they  do,  to  the  school,  they  will  have  to 
be  shut  out  except  on  certain  days  set  apart  for  that 
purpose.  In  St.  John  the  department  in  the  Victoria 
school,  managed  so  successfully  by  Miss  Orr,  attracts 
many  interested  visitors,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
ere  long  the  kindergarten  work  that  Miss  Orr  has 
accomplished  with  such  enthusiasm  and  ability 
will  cause  her  school  to  be  made  a  kindergarten  pure 
and  simple. 

Apropos  of  kindergarten  a  lady,  the  mother  of  a 
bright  little  boy,  said  a  short  time  ago,  "  Why  is 
there  a  kindergarten  for  girls  in  St.  John  and  none 
for  boys?"  We  turn  the  question  over  to  the  educa- 
tional authorities  for  solution. 


"  Wile  our  schools  celebrate  Columbus  Day,  Oct. 
2l9t  ?"  asks  a  correspondent.  "  Has  there  been  any 
mention  of  prei)arations  for  a  similar  day  in  Canada, 
or  ia  the  United  States  all  of  North  America,  and 
have  we  not  yet  been  discovered  t"  In  reply  to  the 
timely  question  of  our  correspondent  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Ontario  schools  are  making  preparations  to 
observe  the  day.  From  a  national  and  historical 
point  of  view,  if  from  no  other,  it  would  be  profitable 
for  our  schools  to  hold  a  similar  observance,  for  we 
certainly  claim  to  bo  Americans  and  we  hope  we  have 
been  "discovered."  The  October  Revikw,  which  will 
be  published  about  the  10th,  will  provide  something 


for  the  day,  to  help  along  the  work,  and  the  Superin- 
tendents of  Education  will  direct  attention  to  the 
matter  no  doubt  at  an  early  date. 

The  spread  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  Europe  is  causing 
alarm  in  America,  and  very  justly,  for  an  epidemic 
may  begin  at  any  moment  through  the  landing  of  goods 
or  passengers  from  an  infected  city  of  Europe.  Good 
ventilation,  good  drainage  and  cleanly  habits  are  the 
best  preventatives  of  this  and  other  infectious  dis- 
eases. If  these  be  carefully  attended  to  the  "visitation 
of  Providence,"  as  some  persons  choose  to  call  these 
epidemics,  would  be  less  frequent.  It  behooves  the 
teachers  to  give  increasing  attention  in  their  schools 
to  matter  of  cleanliness.  A  good  example  is  one  of 
the  best  means  to  secure  personal  neatness  among 
pupils.  Every  pu])il  should  be  taught  to  assist  in 
keeping  the  school  room  and  surroundings  neat  and 
clean.  Scraps  of  paper,  crumbs  of  bread,  parings  of 
fruit  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a  moment 
on  the  floor  or  about  the  yard.  Cultivate  the  spirit 
among  pupils  that  it  is  disgraceful  to  be  untidy,  or 
dwell  amid  untidy  surroundings.  We  once  heard  a 
teacher  giving  a  lesson  on  patriotism  to  a  disorderly 
school,  in  a  dirty  school  room.  Patriotism  shoald 
begin  nearer  home. 


The  following  despatch  is  dated  Chicago,  Sept.  13, 
and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  astronomical  stu- 
dents: 

"  Prof.  Barnard  has  earned  an  niche  for  himself 
besides  Galileo  and  Herschel,  and  the  permanency  of 
his  fame  is  as  secure."  S.  W.  Burnham,  the  well- 
known  astronomer  who  recently  resigned  from  the 
staff  at  the  Lick  Observatory  to  accept  the  position 
of  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  in  this  city,  made 
that  remark  to-day.  "  The  discovery  of  a  fifth  satel- 
lite to  Jupiter,  which  was  made  by  Barnard,  Satur- 
day," continued  Mr.  Burnham,  "  is  the  greatest 
astronomical achievementof  thecenturyand  will  cause 
the  world  of  science  to  ring.  It  simply  means  the 
addition  of  another  body  to  the  solar  system,  which 
is,  in  these  days,  a  most  stujienilous  discovery.  It  is 
far  greater  than  the  finding  of  the  satellites  of  Mars, 
for  those  two  bodies  were  more  or  less  easy  of  obser- 
vation. Barnard's  work  makes  an  addition  to  the 
solar  family  in  a  field  that  was  well-worn  out,  and 
which  was  thought  to  have  been  so  thoroughly  sifted 
that  astronomers  gave  up  the  task  of  looking  for  fresh 
facts.  Then,  too,  Jupiter  has  been  the  most  observed 
of  all  the  planets,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so  very 
large  and  such  a  grand  body  withal  that  it  invites  in- 
spection. I  can  tell  you  that  this  will  be  grand  news 
for  the  astronomers  of  Europe." 
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At  the  N.  B.  Provincial  Institute,  Mr.  W.  B.  Jonah 
speaking  of  fault-finding  in  regard  to  test  books, 
told  the  following  story:  A  man  working  with  an 
adze  cut  himself  very  badly  and  at  once  indulged  in 
some  very  uncomplimentary  remarks  regarding  the 
tool.  When  it  was  examined  it  was  found  to  be  one 
of  the  very  best  instruments  of  its  kind,  and  that  the 
fault  was  in  no  way  due  to  it,  but  to  the  want  of  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  user.  Teachers  can  draw  their  own 
inference. 

St.  Martixs  Baptist  Seminary,  under  the  princi- 
palship  of  Dr.  deBlois,  opens  on  the  I5th  September 
with  a  complete  and  accomplished  staff  of  instructors, 
and  with  the  largest  class  of  matriculants  that  has 
ever  entered  its  doors. 

The  death  of  Geo.  Wm.  Curtis,  editor  and  author, 
and  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  the  poet,  are  serious 
losses  to  American  literature.  The  latter  was  in  his 
85th  year;  and  certainly  no  poet  in  America  was  more 
national  than  he.  Its  early  history,  its  struggles  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  its  natural  scenery,  its  home 
life  and  what  it  should  be,  found  expression  through 
his  pen. 

SOME  INEaUALITIES. 

Considerable  criticism  is  being  indulged  in  at  the 
present  time  regarding  methods  of  examiaation,  but 
it  chiefly  has  a  reference  to  pupils  rather  than  teach- 
ers. Whatever  may  be  said  against  our  present  sys- 
tem of  examinations,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
any  better  one  has  been  devised,  but  there  are  many 
inequalities  existing  at  present,  more  especially  as 
relates  to  teachers. 

Take  for  example  Grade  8  work  in  city  schools. 
It  is  found  that  one  teacher  has  Grade  8  and  nothing 
else,  another  has  Grades  7  and  8  and  still  another 
has  Grades  6,  7  and  8.  These  teachers  have  the  same 
time  in  which  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  and 
their  pupils  have  to  undergo  the  same  examination. 
The  results  are  tabulated  in  the  same  columns  and  no 
remarks  are  made  as  to  the  difference  of  the  condi- 
tions. As  the  teacher's  reputation  is  to  a  large  extent 
dependent  upon  the  showing  of  his  pupils  made  at 
these  examinations,  should  there  not  be  some  distinc- 
tion made?  It  is  very  apparent  to  any  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  school  work  that  the  teacher  with 
only  oue  grade  has  a  much  better  chance  of  working 
np  his  pupils,  especially  the  backward  ones,  than  the 
teacher  with  three  grades.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
number  of  pupils  may  be  about  the  same  in  each  of 
the  schools,  but  while  numbers  may  increase  indi- 
vidual work,  multiplying  classes  increases  the  teach- 
er's work  much  more,  and  what  is  worse  gives  him  no 
time  at  all  for  individual  work.     Probably  no  fault 


will  be  found  with  uniform  examinations  for  the  same 
grades  in  the  same  place.  Whether  the  same  quality 
of  work  should  be  exacted  for  promotion  under 
different  conditions  is  open  to  question.  It  is  certain 
that  the  results  should  not  be  given  without  some 
comparison  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
obtained. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Provision  is  made  in  Canada  for  the  admission  oi 
books  (not  exceeding  two  copies  of  any  one  work)  for 
public  libraries,  free  of  duty.  Some  of  the  collectors 
in  New  Brunswick  have  refused  to  recognize  school 
libraries  as  public  libraries,  just  on  what  grounds  it 
does  not  appear.  If  any  library  is  public  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  school  library  because  it  reaches  all  the 
children  and  through  them  all  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  money  to  purchase  the  books,  too,  is  raised 
largely  from  the  same  people  who  read  them,  which 
increases  the  public  interest.  It  would  certainly  be 
a  great  boon  to  the  promoters  of  school  libraries  to  be 
able  to  purchase  at  will.  It  would  not  only  cheapen 
the  books,  but  insure  a  better  selection.  As  it  is  now 
the  buyer  has  often  to  be  content  not  with  what  he 
desires,  but  with  what  the  bookseller  has  in  stock. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  Chief  Superintendent  to  take 
cognizance  of  this  matter  at  once  and  ascertain  from 
the  Minister  of  Customs  whether  or  not  school 
libraries  are  to  be  regarded  as  public  libraries. 

Prince  of  Wales  College. 

The  Calendar  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  College  and 
Normal  School,  at  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  is  at  hand. 
This  excellent  institution,  which,  under  the  able  prin- 
cipalship  of  Dr.  Anderson,  has  become  so  well  known 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  whose  graduates  have 
won  distinction  wherever  they  have  gone,  is  not  only 
maintaining  its  well  earned  position,  but  is  improv- 
ing its  course  by  giving  more  prominence  to  such 
branches  as  agriculture,  natural  science,  and  others 
that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  age. 
At  the  same  time,  an  inspection  of  its  course  abund- 
antly proves  that  itsframers  are  alive  to  the  fact  that 
man  has  other  than  material  wants  to  satisfy.  In 
the  study  of  classic  and  English  literature  the  stu- 
dents are  brought  in  contact  with  some  of  the  best 
thoughts  and  best  thinkers  in  all  ages. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  buildings  and  apparatus 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  College  are  not  by  any  means 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  Island's  leading  educa- 
tional institution.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  people  of 
Charlottetown  and  the  Province  generally  should 
take  pride  in  providing  a  building  and  appurtenances 
in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  such  an  institution. 
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The  following  information  is  taken  from  the 
Calendar: 

The  Bcssion  of  the  Academical  year  began  on  the  Gth 
Sept.  The  staff  is  Alex.  Anderson,  LL.D.,  Principal,  Latin, 
Greek,  Senior  Mathematics.  John  Caven,  Knglish,  French, 
School  Management.  Geo.  Ilarcourt,  B.  A.  Sc,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Natural  History,  Physiology  and  Agriculture. 
Geo.  E.  Robinson,  B.  A.,  Mathematics,  Arithmetic,  etc., 
etc.  Frederic  E.  J.  Lloyd,  F.  C.  C.  G..  Music.  Joseph  C. 
Arsenault,  Principal  of  the  Model  School  and  Assistant  in 
French.  Alexandria  Scott,  Teacher  of  the  Infant  Depart- 
ment. 

The  College,  which  was  founded  in  1860,  was  amalgamated 
with  the  Provincial  Normal  School  in  1879.  The  joint  in- 
stitution is  intended  to  provide  an  education  for  young  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes  in  literature  and  science,  and  to  train 
teachers  for  their  profe-ssion.  There  are  consequently  two 
classes  of  students  in  attendance,  but  as  both  require  educa- 
tion in  the  same  subjects,  they  are  taught  by  the  same 
masters  and  at  the  same  time.  The  curriculum  is  arranged 
accordingly. 

In  future  the  graduating  diploma  will  be  of  three  grades: 
Jst.  An  Honor  Diploma  will  be  given  to  those  who  have 
taken  the  full  course  of  three  years,  or  the  second  and  third 
years,  having  by  examination  been  admitted  to  the  second 
year,  and  who  have  in  the  written  examinations  of  the  third 
year  obtained  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  attainable  number 
of  marks  in  the  above  mentioned  subjects.  2nd.  A  first 
cla«8  ordinary  Diploma  will  be  given  to  those  who  have 
taken  the  first  and  second  years'  course,  and  who  have  made 
at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  marks  attainable  in 
the  written  examinations  for  the  second  year.  3rd.  A 
second  class  ordinary  Diploma  will  be  given  to  those  who, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  have  gained  at  least  60  per 
cent,  in  the  examinations  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  classics, 
English,  French,  mathematics,  science  and  history. 

TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

Instead  of  directing  all  my  talk  to  the  teachers  it 
often  occurs  to  me  that  I  should  offer  a  few  remarks 
to  trustees  and  districts.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Rkview 
does  not  reach  the  Trustees  of  all  the  schools;  I  am 
glad  to  know,  however,  that  a  good  beginning  has 
been  made  in  that  direction.  It  would  be  a  good  plan 
for  the  teachers  to  lend  their  papers  where  they  are 
likely  to  do  good. 

While  many  School  Boards  are  not  only  willing  but 
an.xiouB  that  their  teacher  should  attend  Institutes, 
there  are  a  few  so  mean  and  unprogrcssive  that  they 
not  only  begrudge  the  time  so  taken  but  even  deduct 
pay  for  the  days  "  lost."  It  is  not  necessary,  I  hope, 
for  me  to  say  that  this  can  not  be  legally  done,  and 
the  teacher  can  recover  for  the  days  if  she  has  noti- 
fied the  trustees  of  her  intention  to  attend.  In  case 
of  a  (li8j)utc  of  this  kind  it  would  be  well  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Inspector. 


Why  is  there  so  much  interference  with  teachers 
in  the  matter  of  boarding  places?  In  some  districts 
to  such  a  pitch  is  this  carried,  that  [the  teacher's 
selection  of  a  boarding  place  often  determines  the 
length  of  her  stay  in  the  place.  Trustees  often  ob- 
trusively interfere  in  this  matter.  It  is  well  enough 
for  them  to  give  advice  in  the  matter  when  retjuested, 
but  the  stipulation  of  the  house  at  which  the  teacher 
must  board  is  simply  impertinence.  The  cost  too,  at 
which  board  can  be  procured  at  a  certain  house  is 
often  made  a  factor  in  determining  the  amount  of 
salary  to  be  given.  Teachers  are  very  foolish  to  sub- 
mit to  any  such  conditions.  It  is  always  best  to  make 
all  such  arrangements  entirely  independent  of  the 
trustees. 


Ratepayers  often  find  much  fault  with  teachers  re- 
garding the  employment  of  their  time  outside  of 
school  hours.  Where  such  employment  may  or  does 
interfere  with  her  work  in  the  school-room,  such 
complaint  may  bo  justifiable,  but  where  fault  is  found 
because  a  teacher  does  not  attend  a  particular  church 
or  take  a  class  in  the  Sunday-school,  the  complaint  is 
not  justifiable.  Criticism  is  often  indulged  in  because 
the  teacher  is  socially  inclined  and  perhaps  may  dance. 
It  is  not  well  to  carry  anything  to  excess,  but  I  think 
it  is  not  good  policy  for  the  teacher  to  hold  herself 
aloof  from  the  social  life  of  the  district.  She  has 
there  an  excellent  opportunity  for  studying  the  dis- 
position of  the  people  with  whom  she  has  to  deal  and 
may  be  the  means  of  elevating  the  tone  of  the  place. 
As  to  dancing,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  opinions 
differ  very  widely  as  to  its  harm  in  moderation. 

To  the  Parent :  When  the  teacher  visits  you  do  not 
make  up  your  mind  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing fault.  It  may  bo  the  opposite,  and  the  call  may 
have  no  special  significance  beyond  a  mere  social  one. 
If  the  call  relates  to  school  matters,  kindly  send  the 
children  from  the  room  as  it  will  not  be  pleasant  for 
the  teacher  to  have  them  present,  perhaps  to  be  called 
upon  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  her.  If  it  is  a  social 
call,  do  not  bring  up  school  matters  at  all  nor  expa- 
tiate upon  the  strong  and  tender  qualities  of  each 
young  prodigy  in  the  presence  of  the  parties  concern- 
ed.    It  is  very  embarrassing. 


When  a  teacher  begins  the  work  of  teaching  or 
takes  charge  of  a  new  class  the  very  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  get  thorough  control  of  the  pupils.  With- 
out this  no  work,  satisfactory  or  pleasant  either  to 
the  one  or  the  other,  can  be  done.  No  matter 
whether  it  takes  one  day  or  ten  to  do  it  let  everything 
else  occupy  a  secondary  place,  or  be  emi)loyed  onlv  as 
a  means  to  this  end,  until  it  be  accomplished.     It  is 
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not  necessary  that  there  should  be  the  severity  or 
austerity  of  military  discipline,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  must  be  only  one  centre  of  authority  —  the 
teacher,  and  that  authority  must  be  as  absolute  and 
unquestioned  as  that  of  the  general  on  the  field.  I^ 
the  teacher  be  wisely  skilful  the  pupils  will  not  think 
of  this  as  atithority  but  will  find  everthing  so  natural 
that  they  will  think  they  are  governing  themselves  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  pleasantly  spoken  "  if  you 
please,  John  "  will  be  obeyed  as  promptly  as  the. 
soldier  obeys  the  order  of  his  commander. 

Now  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  when  a  class  gets  a 
new  teacher  it  acts  as  if  it  had  never  been  trained  to 
work.  Let  the  teacher  then  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  the  farmer  who  "  hitches  up  "  a  pair  of  colts 
or  a  pair  of  strange  horses  for  the  first  time.  He 
does  not  take  them  at  once  to  the  harvest-field  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  work.  He  drives  them  hither  and 
thither  until  they  become,  or  show  themselves,  tracta- 
ble and  obedient ;  and  if  he  hauls  a  load  in  the  mean- 
time it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  proving  them  to  be 
under  control,  or,  in  other  words,  ready  for  luork. 
And  the  teacher  must  feel  that  he  has  the  reins,  and 
the  pupils  must  consciously  or  unconsciously  accord 
him  his  place  before  it  is  of  the  least  use  to  attempt 
ordinary  school-room  work. 


N.  B.  County  Institutes. 
The  Rbstigouchk  Codnty  Teachers'  Institute 
will  meet  in  River  Charlo  Superior  School-house,  on 
the  23Dd  and  23rd  inst.     Dr.  Inch,  Superintendent 
of  Education  and  Inspector  Mersereau  are  expected 
to  be  present. 


KiNoa  Codnty .Teacheks'  Institute. 

The  seventh  Annual  meeting  of  the  Kings  County 
Teachers'  Institute  was  convened  at  Sussex,  Sept.  8th 
and  9th.  Mr.  W.  J.  Goodwin,  the  president,  occupied 
the  chair.  Inspector  Whelpley  was  present  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  proceedings. 

An  enrolment  fee  of  fifty  cents  for  gentlemen  and 
twenty-five  cents  for  ladies  was  agreed  upon. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  R.  D. 
Hanson,  A.  B.,  President;  A.  H.  Sherwood,  Vice- 
President;  C.  H.  Perry,  Sec'y-Treasurer;  Miss  Louise 
Wetmore,  Miss  Beatrice  Duke,  Members  of  Executive. 

Messrs.  McKnight,  Lawson,  and  Richardson  were 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Institute. 

Miss  M.  E.  Harrington  then  read  a  good  paper, 
"  How  to  Teach  the  Nations  of  the  Earth."  The  dis- 
cussion was  participated  in  by  Inspector  Whelpley, 
Messrs.  Hanson,  Goodwin,  Lawson,  and  Robinson, 
Editor  of  the  Record,  and  Misses  Smith  and  Duke. 


At  the  afternoon  session.  Miss  Edith  Darling  read 
a  paper,  "  Methods  of  Preserving  the  Curiosity 
Natural  to  Children."  Miss  Louise  Wetmore  read  a 
paper,  "  Ways  and  Means  of  Interesting  Children." 

The  discussion  which  followed  was  taken  part  in 
by  Inspector  Whelpley,  Messrs.  Hanson,  Sherwood, 
Lawson,  Kierstead,  Colwell,  Richardson,  and  Misse 
Duke,  Smith,  and  Rvan. 

During  the  second  day's  proceedings  papers  were 
read  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Sherwood  on  Reading,  by  Mr.  W. 
N.  Biggar  on  Literature,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  M.  Lawson  on 
Teacher  versus  Parent,  by  the  President,  Mr.  R.  D. 
Hanson,  on  the  Object  of  Education,  and  by  Mr.  J. 
W.  Richardson,  on  Thoroughness  in  Teaching.  Dis- 
cussions on  these  papers  were  interesting  and  spirited. 
The  next  Institute  will  meet  at  Havelock,  on  the 
second  Thursday  and  Friday  in  September,  1893. 
The  presence  of  Chief  Supt.  Dr.  Inch  and  his  expla- 
nations on  text  books  were  much  appreciated.  Dr. 
Inch  addressed  a  public  meeting  on  Friday  evening. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  that  Kings 
County  is  the  best  school-attending  county  in  the 
province  in  proportion  to  population. 


St.  John  County  Tkachbrs'  Institute. 
At<|^  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  St.  John 
County  Teachers'  Institute,  St.  Martins  was  deter- 
mined upon  as  the  next  place  of  meeting,  and  the 
dates  fixed  on  were  October  0th  and  7th.  A  public 
meeting  will  be  held  in  St.  Martins  and  a  very 
pleasant  reunion  is  anticipated. 

Charlotte  County  Teacheks'  Institute. 
Final  arrangements  have  been  made  for  holding 
the  Charlotte  County  Teachers'  Institute  at  North 
Head,  Grand  Manan,  during  the  last  part  of  Septem- 
ber. Convenient  travelling  facilities  will  be  afforded 
to  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  County  by  the  Shore 
Line  Railway  and  the  steamer  Flushing.  Greatly 
reduced  rates  are  given  by  both  companies.  A  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  teachers  of  North  Head  has 
made  ample  provision  for  the  accommodation  of  all 
who  may  attend.  A  public  meeting  will  be  held  at 
North  Head  on  the  PViday  evening  of  the  Institute. 
It  is  expected  that  Messrs.  Broad,  Vroom  and  Brit- 
tain  will  be  present  as  Instructors.  A  very  large 
attendance  is  looked  for,  not  only  of  teachers,  but  of 
trustees  and  others  interested  in  the  teacher's  work, 
who  will  be  glad  of  such  a  good  opportunity  to  visit 
Grand  Manan.  The  programme  this  year  will  dififer 
from  that  of  other  years  in  that  the  work  will  be 
mostly  in  the  open  air,  if  the  weather  proves  favor- 
able.    See  programme  in  advertising  columns. 
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Supplementary  Heading  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Read  before  the  New  Bruusnick  Teachers'  Insiituie  by  Kdwanl 
Manaing,  H.  A. 

The  highest  aim  of  the  school,  as  of  the  church,  is 
the  building  up  of  character.  And  as  every  one  is 
moulded  to  a  large  extent  by  what  he  reads,  the 
question  of  what  literature  we  should  set  before  our 
pupils  surely  becomes  of  the  very  gravest  importance. 
At  first  sight  there  may  seem  to  be  little  need  for 
anxiety  on  the  subject,  for  we  all  know  that  the 
present  is  an  age  of  reading.  The  twenty  cent  novel, 
nay  the  ten  or  five  cent  novelette,  is  commoner  than 
the  Canada  thistle;  the  press  is  everywhere,  and  deals 
with  everything  and  everybody;  and  the  voice  of  the 
book  agent  is  heard  in  the  land.  As  the  spread  of  the 
language  is  marvellous — nearly  ten  fold  in  the  last 
century,  I  believe — so  also  the  increase  in  its  literature 
is  commensurate,  and  its  horizon  is  now  world  wide. 
One  day  a  star  appears  in  it  above  the  Golden  Gate; 
another,  the  next  day,  glitters  beyond  the  Indus;  a 
third  blazes  up  suddenly  beneath  the  Southern  Cross 
at  Melbourne;  a  fourth  is  now  in  occuUation  in  far 
Samoa,  and  a  fifth  has  just  emerged  from  it  in  strange 
Japan.  And  easy-going  optimism  says,  "Oh!  turn 
the  young  mind  out  to  browse  at  will,  and  it  will  all 
come  right."  But  a  close  view  reveals  tcsKd  for 
demur  and  doubt.  Are  the  pretty  row  of  show 
volumes  in  the  ordinary  town  home  proof  of  abund- 
ance of  good  reading,  or  the  gaudily  covered  maga- 
zines, often  as  rich  in  illustrations  as  poor  in  real 
food  for  thought?  or  again,  the  one  poor  shelf  in  the 
farmhouse,  half  taken  up  by  consolidated  statutes, 
garden  seeds,  and  old  almanacs?  And  the  doabt 
grows  more  serious  yet,  when  one  meets  such  a  fact 
as  the  recent  destruction  of  two  tons  of  obscene 
matter  in  New  York  the  other  day  by  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice,  and  then  wonders  what  pro- 
portion thib  immense  mass  bears  to  that  which  htis 
escaped  detection,  and  is  doing  its  devilish  work. 
Even  of  a  reputable  new8paj)er,  what  fraction  is  really 
fit  for  the  eye  of  the  young?  Clearly  the  tares  are 
springing  up  as  of  old  among  the  wheat,  and  alto- 
gether the  lustier  growth  of  the  two.  And  so  it 
behooves  us  as  teachers  to  occupy  the  soil  betimes 
with  good  seed  and  plenty  of  it,  and  so  to  leave  as 
little  room  as  may  bo  for  the  crop  of  noxious  weeds 
ever  ready  to  choke  it.  Not  content  with  constant 
elTort  to  have  the  very  best  text-books,  theory  is  now 
for  more  of  extra  reading,  for  courses  in  English 
literature,  for  the  use  in  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
best  classics  of  the  mother  tongue.  And  in  our  own 
little  corner  of  this  vast  domain,  the  question  is 
raised — "  llow  far  is  a  supplementary  course  of  read- 


ing advisable  and  practical  in  our  schools,  and  what 
shall  it  be?" 

Now,  where  the  books  are  provided  by  the  trustees, 
as  is  the  case  sometimes  in  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  supplementary  readers  can  of  course  be  added 
as  seems  best.  But  the  adoption  of  this  plan  by  us 
would  involve  parents  in  extra  expense,  which  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  prove  a  fatal  obji'Ction.  It  is  already 
urged  that  we  have  too  many  cumbrous  and  expensive 
text-books.  How  then  can  the  matter  be  managed 
in  our  primary  and  advanced  grades? 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  say  up  to  Grade  3,  the 
answer  is  plain.  Children  at  this  stage  could  make 
but  little  use  of  books  if  they  had  them.  Any  sup- 
plementary reading  here  then  must  be  that  given  by 
the  teacher,  one  of  whose  most  essential  accomplish- 
ments is  to  be  a  thoroughly  good,  clear,  sympathetic 
reader — an  accomplishment,  by  the  bye,  much  rarer 
than  is  commonly  thought  to  be  the  case.  Such  a  teach- 
er, however,  can  hold  the  attention  of  the  little  ones 
rapt  with  the  impressive  delivery  or  recital  of  many  a 
simple  apologue  or  lyric — sometimes  reaching  back 
in  its  origin  to  the  childhood  of  the  race,  and  instinct 
with  the  very  spirit  of  childhood,  simple  enough  may 
be  in  its  wording,  but  vindicating  by  its  very  age  its 
claim  to  live  on.  A  learned  Hindoo  clergyman 
who  has  collected  some  of  the  folk  lore  of  Bengal  says 
in  his  introduction  that  "  They  have  been  handed 
down  verbatim  by  Bengali  mothers  for  a  hundred 
generations,"  What  seeds  of  love,  of  thought,  of 
wisdom  may  be  sowed  in  the  virgin  soil  of  little  minds 
by  these  easy  means?  And  even  beyond  these  grades, 
the  teacher  may  still  use  this  expedient  occasionally, 
in  common  with  others,  though  to  a  less  extent. 

One  of  these  others,  say  .in  Grades  4  to  C,  is  to 
allow  the  pupil  to  bring  to  school  any  book  which  has 
interested  him.  If  judged  suitable,  the  pupil  after 
reading  a  passage  to  the  teacher  privately,  to  secure 
that  it  be  well  presented,  may  then  read  a  piece  aloud 
to  the  class.  If  the  pupil  is  naturally  a  good  reader 
as  may  happen  at  this  stage,  this  exercise  would  fill 
a  useful  place  in  the  miscellaneous  work  on  Friday 
afternoons.  It  is  also  well  for  the  others  now  and 
then,  to  listen  to  one  of  their  own  number,  without 
having  the  passage  before  their  eyes  in  their  own  text 
books. 

In  Grades  7  and  8  the  teacher  may  suggest  to  the 
scholar  extra  reading  from  the  stock  at  home,  or  pro- 
curable from  the  Sunday-school  or  Public  Library  ; 
as  good  works  on  travel  and  adventure,  information 
on  common  things,  or  science  presented  in  easy  and 
intelligible  form,  or  natural  history,  or  on  sound 
fiction  and  poetry.  A  bright  boy  or  girl  at  this  stage 
of  progress  (say  from  11  to  13)  would  be  only  too 
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glad  to  be  directed  to  such  works  as  Kingsley's  Madam 
IIow  and  Lady  Why,  Emile  Souvestre's  Population 
of  an  old  Pear  Tree,  the  splendid  works  of  Hartvig, 
Figuier,  or  Michelet,  or  the  beaulifal  S.  P.  C.  K. 
series  on  British  botany  and  zoology,  wherein  are  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  every  beast,  bird,  insect,  plant, 
shell,  and  seaweed  of  the  mother  country,  in  a  style 
that  would  gladden  the  heart  of  Gilbert  White  of 
Shelburne,  whose  own  book  should  find  a  place  here, 
as  well  as  Ruskin's  and  Mrs.  Marcett's  Tales  and 
Talks  on  Political  Economy,  Faraday's  Chemistry  of 
a  Candle  and  Wilson's  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledye. 
Or  if  interested  in  history  (as  who  is  not?)  how  glad 
they  would  be  to  be  told  of  Kingsley's  Hereward  and 
Westward  Uo,  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  on 
Scotch  or  French  History,  Dickens'  Child's  History  of 
England,  many  of  the  VVuverley  Series,  all  the  works 
of  Prescott  and  Parkman,  Smiles,  and  Thos.  Hughes, 
Barnahy  Kudge,  Thackeray's  Virginians,  Cowper's 
Task,  Wordsworth's  White  Doe  of  Hylstonc,  Cooper's 
Spy  and  Last  of  the  Mohicans  —  in  which  our  fore 
fathers  defile  before  us  in  lengthened  line,  "  each  in 
his  habit  as  he  lived." 

Nor  must  the  work  of  former  labourers  in  the  edu- 
cational field  be  overlooked.  Such  work  as  the  Even- 
ings at  Home  of  Dr.  Aiken,  and  his  sister  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  and  specimens  of  the  good  work  done  by 
Mrs.  Trimmer  and  Jane  Taylor  and  Dr.  \)a.j oi  Sand- 
ford  and  Merton  fame,  lose  little  of  their  intrinsic  value 
as  time  flows  on.  As  for  the  books,  annuals,  and 
magazines  written  expressly  for  youth,  the  teacher 
will  not  need  to  recommend  them,  because  the  scholar 
will  find  them  out  for  himself,  and  they  will  probably 
form  the  bulk  of  the  reading  matter  brought  to  the 
school  to  be  read,  as  referred  to  above.  Only  let  the 
fresh  young  mind  get  a  thorough  taste  for  reading 
like  this;  and  it  will  turn  away  from  the  trash  which 
now  tempts  it  on  each  hand,  and  turn  too,  let  us 
hope,  from  the  low  ideals  of  life,  too  common  in  ordin- 
ary politics,  business,  and  society.  And  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  the  world  this  great  service  is  in  youth,  while 
the  heart  and  mind  are  still  plastic  and  impressionable. 
Again,  as  the  great  aim  of  education  is  to  build  up 
character,  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  our  sad  religious 
difEerences  practically  shut  out  the  Bible  from  our 
public  schools.  Our  system  is  thus  left  a  truncated 
cone  —  for  surely  the  mural  is  the  apex  of  the  educa- 
tional edifice.  I  can  never  feel  that  we  did  well  in 
departing  from  the  example  of  Britain  in  this  respect. 
In  the  great  school  where  in  1849  I  entered  as  a  pupil 
teacher  of  ,14,  the  Bible  lesson  began  every  day's 
work,  the  day  and  Sunday-school  were  one  and  the 
same,  and  a  simple  exemption  from  the  first  lesson  in 
the  very  rare  case  of  any  pupil  whose  friends  desired 


it,  settled  the  whole  matter.  So  it  is  yet  in  thousands 
of  British  schools,  and  so  may  it  long  be  !  For  how 
can  any  one  fail  to  perceive  that  one  main  cause  of 
Britain's  wondrous  success  in  the  last  150  years  has 
been,  that  as  a  nation,  she  has  held  fast  by  the  Bible; 
just  as  the  opposite  course  in  France  has  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  corresponding  decadence?  We,  how- 
ever, in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  as  in  Ontario,  have 
seen  fit  to  take  a  different  course ;  so  that  a  new 
struggling  country  has  a  threefold  school  machinery 
to  support —  day  schools,  Sunday-schools,  and  deno- 
minational colleges — while  indulging  too  in  that 
other  costly  luxury  of  a  threefold  government.  The 
Bible,  however,  may  surely  stand  first  on  the  list  of 
supplementary  reading.  May  the  day  never  dawn 
when  we  shall  lose  that  best,  safest,  and  tenderest 
guide  of  the  human  heart  ?  Let  sceptics  say  what 
they  will,  may  we  and  ours  never  cease  to  retrace  its 
peerless  narrative,  and  listen  to  its  priceless  precepts? 
Even  as  literature  —  to  take  the  lowest  ground  —  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  it.  One  of  the  most 
striking  passages  in  the  language  is  Isaac  Taylor's 
Dream  of  the  Lost  Bible;  where  he  describes  how  the 
world  wakes  up  one  morning  and  finds  aghast  all  its 
Bibles  blank  paper,  and  then,  on  further  search  that 
all  quotations,  allusions,  and  references  in  other 
works  are  gone  too — so  that  not  merely  such  classics 
as  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Hooker,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Dryden,  Pope,  and  Scott ;  but  even  such  writers  as 
Byron,  Moore,  and  Burns  are  hopelessly  marred  and 
mutilated — till  happily  the  faithful  memory  of  the 
true  hearted  few  serves  to  bring  it  back  piecemeal, 
and  men  once  more  go  on  their  way  rejoicing.  By 
all  means  let  it  stand  first  on  the  supplementary  list, 
Apocrypha  and  all,  what  version  you  please — but  left 
among  ns  ever,  for  the  need  of  every  aching  heart. 
Creeds  may  part  us  brothers,  and  their  strife  is  not 
seemly,  but  are  we  not  all  striving  each  to  make  this 
bad  world  a  little  better?  and  if  this  be  so,  the  final 
outcome  must  be  the  common  weal,  and  even  a  stray 
wouud  got  in  the  fray  will  heal,  as  the  doctors  say, 
'by  the  first  intention.' 

The  ethical  apologue,  then,  the  heroic  example  in 
poem,  fiction  or  actual  life;  the  gently  insinuated 
moral  lesson;  the  simple  explanation  of  the  wonders 
of  nature,  wherein  the  greatest  has  stooped  now  and 
then  to  the  level  of  the  lowliest;  the  spirit  stirring 
march  of  national  progress;  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
spanning  with  rainbow  arch  the  millenium  of  gloom 
and  void  that  divides  the  older  from  the  newer  world 
— such  is  the  bill  of  fare  to  be  set  before  the  youthful 
mind;  and  the  fare  would  perhaps  be  the  more 
relished  for  being  dissociated  somewhat  from  the  set 
tasks  and  irksome  restraint  of  school. 
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It  is  a  pity  that  school  libraries  are  not  provided 
more  generally  and  generously  than  they  appear  to  be, 
for  they  are  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  investments 
a  school  district  can  make.  Such  a  way  of  raising 
the  necessary  funds  as  the  Victoria  School  lately  tried 
so  successfully,  might  be  resorted  to,  if  the  authorities 
cannot,  or  will  not,  do  so. 

Supposing,  however,  that  this  is  impossible,  as  in  the 
great  majority  of  districts  it  is,  another  plan  may  be 
tried.  The  teacher  may  collect  useful  matter  for  his 
school  in  a  scrap  book,  as  many  newspaper  men  do. 
There  is  scarce  an  issue  of  any  serial  or  paper,  of 
however  low  a  value  generally,  that  would  not  yield 
some  thing  worthy  of  preservation;  and  it  would  often  > 
happen  that  a  watchful  eye  would  detect  some  pass- 
age—it may  be  a  whole  article — worth  clipping  every 
day  or  week.  It  is  very  well  known  that  a  very  large 
part  of  the  contents  of  country  issues  is  made  up  of 
these  very  clippings,  and  the  accumulation  of  a  year  | 
or  two  would  be  a  genuine  surprise.  They  should  be 
sorted  and  indexed  of  course,  none  being  received  but 
such  as  are  in  every  way  suitable  for  school  use.  And 
they  may  often  be  commented  on  and  explained. 

A  few  words  before  closing,  on  the  ordinary  books. 
The  primary  grades,  including  ages  say  from  five  to 
nine,  are  provided  for  by  the  Primer  and  Keaders  I 
to  III;  the  three  lower  of  the  advanced,  including 
children  of  nine  to  twelve  years,  by  Readers  IV  and 
V;  but  what  of  the  eighth  grade,  including  scholars 
of  12  or  13  years  of  age?  This  grade  seems  to  require 
an  intermediate  reader,  and  here  is  opportunity  to 
give  a  more  Canadian  tone  to  the  work.  There  might 
be  for  home  topics  Niagara  and  other  Canadian  water- 
falls, the  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Iliver  St. 
John,  the  southeast  corner  of  New  Brunswick,  includ- 
ing notices  of  the  Bore,  the  Tantramar  Marsh,  the 
projected  ship  railway,  the  Parliament  buildings  at 
Ottawa,  accounts  of  the  beaver,  moose,  caribou, 
Canadian  bears,  salmon  fishing,  the  coal  and  gold  fields 
of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Joggins  strata,  the  scenery  of  the 
Bras  D'or,  cod  fishing  on  the  "Banks,"  and  the  making 
of  a  farm  in  the  far  West.  In  science  some  selections 
from  Geikie  and  Lockyer  might  find  a  place,  some 
simple  physiology,  a  little  more  advanced  than  in  Book 
V,  and  some  such  easy  political  economy  as  Whately's 
lessons  in  the  Irish  Board  series.  In  poetry  there 
might  be  Gray's  Bard  and  his  Ode  on  a  J'rnupcct  of 
Eton,  a  little  fuller  selection  from  Julivx  Vcexar  than 
the  two  poems  given  in  IJook  VI,  the //(V/A  Tide  ot 
Jean  Ingelow,  Horace  Smith's  Lines  to  a  Mummy, 
some  of  Macaulay's  Roman  and  liritish  lays,  and  part 
of  a  canto  of  Childe  Harold.  In  knowledge  of 
common  things — animal  life,  treated  in  the  manner 
of  the  lessons  on  ])lant8  in   Book  V,  with  some  lessons 


on  the  more  important  minerals  and  metals.  In 
history  an  outline  of  the  pre-revolution  times  in  the 
United  States  from  McKenzie,  and  also  extracts  from 
the  same  author's  Hidory  of  the  Nitieteenth  Century. 
A  few  lessons  helping  to  inculate  modesty,  candour, 
filial  duties,  temperance,  appreciation  of  school, 
patriotism,  sympathy,  self  sacrifice,  gratitude,  and 
reverence.  In  biography  an  account  of  Judge  Hali- 
burton,  Joseph  Howe,  Generals  Gordon  and  Have, 
lock,  Florence  Nightingale,  Sir  John  MacDonald, 
Judge  Wilmot,  AVilliam  Cobbett,  General  Grant  and 
IJavid  Livingstone.  And  lastly  a  few  lessons  on  the 
leading  British  manufactures  and  a  few  more  on  the 
Australian,  African  and  tropical  American  colonies, 
and  on  India.  Everything  admitted  should  bear  the 
stamp  of  literary  and  moral  excellence,  and  such 
scrappy  selections  as  those  which  somewhat  mar  the 
latter  part  of  the  Sixth  Reader  should  be  avoided. 
The  Sixth  Reader  with  a  few  hundred  lines  of  the 
Paradise  Lost,  or  an  equivalent  from  Longfellow  or 
Tennyson,  substituted  for  said  scraps,  might  then 
serve  exclusively  for  grade  nine,  and  grades  ten  and 
eleven  are  provided  for  by  the  prescribed  texts  in 
English,  foreign,  and  ancient  literature. 

We  then  hand  on  our  charge  to  the  higher  culture 
of  the  university;  and  when  they  thence  emerge,  after 
having  had  their  minds  stored  with  the  best  the  ages 
can  give  throughout  the  most  important  fifth  of  their 
wholly  earthly  span,  and  "  the  world  is  all  before 
them  where  to  choose"  ;  we  have  fully  done  our  part 
in  leading  them  to  choose  aright,  in  setting  before 
them  high  and  pure  ideals,  and  making  the  after 
choice  of  any  lower  or  coarser  ones  a  violence  against 
use  and  wont  not  to  be  looked  for,  unless  the  natural 
bent  is  radically  wrong.  On  our  success  in  this  at- 
tempt hangs  the  hope  and  promise  of  the  race. 


TeacbtDg  is  an  art;  an  art  based  upon  science,  and  by  no 
means  easy  to  be  acquired.  Special  preparation  and  profes- 
sional training  are  essential  to  a  successful  entrance  upon  the 
work  of  teaching.  How  idle  to  hope  for  good  results  when 
the  teacher  is  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  mental  growth,  and  even 
of  the  faculties  which  are  to  be  trained.  Some  persons  pos. 
sess  aptitude  to  perceive  and  interpret  the  wants  of  the  learner. 
They  are  sometimes  called  natural  teachers,  and  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be  guided  by  intuition.  But  the  numtuT  of  such 
teachers  is  limited,  and  fortunately  no  such  difficulty  is  in- 
volved in  accpiiring  normal  principle  and  laws  as  to  render  suc- 
cess in  teachinir  unattainable  by  most  of  tliost  who  will  make 
the  effort.  If  we  were  limited  for  c)ur  supply  of  teachers  to 
those  who  were  born  such,  uinelcnths  of  our  school  rooms 
would  Ih!  vacant.  And  even  those  who  possess  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  tilness  for  the  work  of  leaching  by  virtue  of 
their  natural  endowment,  will  usually  be  greatly  Iwnetiled  b)- 
normal  training.  If  the  fact  were  nrit  so  familiar,  it  would 
be  renanled  as  a  very  strange  thing  that  (H'rsons  should  pro- 
pose to  enter  upon  the  work  of  teaching  without  generous  cul- 
ture and  professional  training.    . 
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For  the  Revikw.J 

The  Educative  Value  of  Play. 

"  In  my  home,  in  30ur  home 
Over  the  way 
What  is  it  that  we  hear  the  children  say? 
'  Let's  play.'  " 

The  period  of  childhood  is  pre-eminently  one  of 
play.  This  universal  instinct  of  play  means  some- 
thing, and  it  should  be  turned  to  good  account. 

To  a  very  great  many  the  idea  of  connecting  what 
seem  like  direct  opposition  —  namely  education  and 
play  —  may  be  very  ridiculous.  It  is  nevertheless 
true  that  they  are  connected,  and  that  very  intimately. 
Indeed  in  the  education  of  children  play  lends  a 
valuable  helping-hand  ;  one  not  to  be  discarded. 
But  how  many  realize  this?  Only  a  very  few  of  the 
great,  great  number,  who  undertake  the  care  of 
children. 

Mothers  say:  "  I  keep  my  children  well  supplied 
with  toys.  I  get  all  the  newest  for  them  and  let 
them  play  just  as  much  as  they  like.  What  more  can 
I  doT'  What  more!  Foolish  mother!  In  your 
anxiety  to  make  the  children  happy,  you  do  too 
much.  It  is  this  forcing  upon  them  of  an  overabund- 
ance of  perfected  toys  that  is  tending  to  make  them 
dull  and  dissatisfied.  The  children  are  being  robbed 
of  their  right  to  be  happy  by  what  has  been  termed 
toy-indigestion.  The  toys  are  heaped  upon  them  in 
a  jumbled  mass,  without  order  and  connection  ;  and 
they  are  expected  to  play  and  be  happy. 

What  opportunity  is  there  for  creation  and  repro- 
duction in  the  majority  of  the  present  century  play- 
things. None  at  all !  There  is  nothing  left  undone 
for  the  child  to  complete.  He  has  no  opportunity 
for  exercising  his  constructive  powers.  What  does 
he  do?  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  exercises  the  op- 
posite power— namely  the  destruction — and  the  costly 
toy  has  to  suffer. 

And  has  the  play  of  children  as  it  is  seen  in  the 
average  home,  any  definite  aim  ?  Very  seldom. 
Mothers  are  busy.  They  have  scarcely  time  for  their 
household  duties  and  the  duties  of  society.  A  few 
moments  cannot  be  spared  to  the  children.  They  are 
told  to  "run  away  and  play."  How  vague!  The 
restless  activity  must  be  satisfied.  And  so  it  is.  But 
with  what  results.  Do  not  the  fantastically  carved 
window  ledges  and  chairs,  the  up-rooted  plants,  the 
dirty  baby  faces  and  hands,  and  torn  frocks,  each  tell 
its  own  tale? 

Let  us  turn  from  the  consideration  of  play  and 
playthings  and  hear  what  Aristotle  says:  "  Let  the 
very  playthings  of  your  children  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  life  and  work  of  the  coming  man."  But  Aristotle 
did  not  go  far  enough.  It  was  left  for  Frcebel  to 
systematize  play.     He  saw  everywhere  in  his  study 


of  children,  activity  expressing  itself  in  play  ;  for 
"  play  is  the  natural  and  appropriate  occupation  of 
childhood."  But  he  also  saw  that  this  play  could  be 
made  of  educational  value,  with  proper  guidance. 
After  watching  children  at  play  he  said:  "  I  see  that 
these  children  delight  in  movement.  They  are  always 
running,  jumping  and  hopping  :  and  moreover  are 
pleased  with  rythmical  movement.  I  can  contrive 
means  for  the  same  use  of  the  limbs  which  shall  re- 
sult in  increased  physical  power,  and  shall  train  the 
children  to  a  conscious  control  of  their  bodily  organs." 

Furthermore  he  says:  "I  see  that  they  observe, 
but  their  observations  are  indefinite  and  unfruitful. 
I  will  concentrate  their  attention  by  exciting  their 
curiosity  and  interest,  and  thus  teach  them  how  to 
observe.  Thus  they  will  gain  clear  and  definite  per- 
ception, bright  images  instead  of  blurred  ones." 

And  so  in  his  Kindergarten  system  he  has  contrived 
means  by  which  all  children's  activities,  energies, 
amusements  and  occupations  may  be  converted  into 
work  that  shall  be  in  the  truest  sense  regulated  ac- 
tivity and  an  education.  It  is  from  his  play  and 
playthings  that  the  child  should  gain  his  early  edu- 
cation. For  we  are  told  that  the  first  mental  as  well 
as  physical  development  goes  on  in  its  play. 

Should  this  stage  of  development  be  left  to  chanced 
No  !  It  should  be  as  much  systematized  and  directed 
as  the  instruction  imparted  at  a  later  age.  In  our 
every  day  life  we  see  good  or  bad  results  the  outcome 
of  good  or  bad  beginnings.  Do  we  expect  to  have 
good  solid  structures  if  the  foundation  is  not  firmly 
and  securely  built  ?  Do  we  expect  to  have  a  sturdy, 
thriving  plant,  if  we  have  not  carefully  tended  the 
seed  from  the  time  it  was  placed  in  suitable  soil  ? 

To  both  of  these  questions  the  answer  readily  given 
is  No.  Then  how  can  we  expect  a  complete  and 
natural  development  of  the  child,  if  the  first  stage  of 
that  development  has  been  neglected.  Do  not  con- 
sider the  early  play  of  the  child  useless  or  meaning- 
less. As  Aristotle  says,  it  should  be  made  to  have  a 
bearing  on  the  life  and  work  of  the  coming  man. 
"  The  creative  spirit  must  be  allowed  to  work  in 
them,  that  thus  the  rising  generation  may  be  saved 
from  the  demon  of  excitement  seeking,  which  is 
ruining  morality  in  our  days.  Action  in  the  form  of 
play  must  supply  the  elements  of  all  knowledge  and 
practice. 

"  The  purpose  of  all  play  and  playthings  should  be 
to  facilitate  from  the  very  first  the  perception  of 
outward  objects;  by  the  simplicity,  the  method,  and 
above  all  the  fitness  of  the  things  set  before  the  child 
to  enable  it  the  more  easily  to  take  in  form,  size, 
color,  number,  etc.  ;  and  by  their  definiteness,  serial 
order,  and  connection,  to  produce  clear  and  distinct 
impressions  corresponding  to  the  first  budding  powers 
of  comprehension.  D.  Mahony. 
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N.  fi.  Bormal  School  Entrance  Examination  Sept,  1892. 
History— Time,  1  ilouB  45  ^Iinutss. 

A 

1.  Write  a  sbort  parairraph  on  each  of  the  followipg  topics, 
giving  names,  dates  and  places  to  show  your  anuainlance 
with  each,  viz: 

(a)  Tlie  discoveries  of  the  French  and  English  in  America. 
(6)  The    struggle    between    France  and   England  for    the 
possession  of  the  new  world. 

(c)  The  final  settlement  of  the  struggle. 

(d)  The  Quebec  Act. 

(«)  The  American  Revolution. 

(/)  Responsible  government  in  Canada. 

{<f)  The  confederation  of  tl>e  provinces. 

2.  Give,  in  tabular  form,  a  list  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Dominion,  with  the  date  of  their  admission  into  tUe  confed- 
eration, aud  the  constitution  of  the  legislature  of  each. 

3.  Current  Topics.  What  was  the  question  at  stake  in  the 
late  general  elections  in  Great  Britian?  What  statesman  has 
been  returned  to  power  as  a  re.sult  of  them?  Describe  him 
briefly.  Why  did  President  Harrison  i.ssue  his  late  proclama- 
tion with  reference  to  the  use  of  American  canals  by  Canadian 
shipping?  How  does  Canada  hope  to  make  herself  independ- 
ant  of  American  canals  in  the  near  future?  What  power  to 
restrict  commerce  on  a  Canadian  railway  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  United  .States  government?  Give  the  names  of  the  pre- 
sent executive  of  this  province.  In  what  counties  of  the 
province  are  by-elections  pending? 

B 

4.  Show  your  acquaintance  with  three  of  the  following 
topics,  selecting  one  from  each  of  the  groups  lettered  u,  b  and  c_ 

[«] 
Roman  rule   in  Britain. 
Tlie  Anglo  Sa.\on  conquest  of  Britain. 
The  Danish  inroails. 
The  Saxon  Heptarchy. 
England  under  Saxon  rule. 

[*] 
The  coming  of  the  Normans. 
The  I'lantagenet  line  of  sovereigns. 
Magna  Charta. 
The  wars  with  .Scotland. 
The  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

[A 

The  Stuarts  and  the  Puritans. 

The  Kli/.al>ethan  Age. 

The  revolution. 

England  under  the  four  (ieorges. 

The  reign  of  Victoria, 
n.  Name    three   persons  of  each  of  the  following  classes, 
tell  in  what  reign  Ibcy  lived,  and  what  umdc  thcni  famous: 
liritish    stiile.smen,     poets,    artists,     scientists,     generals    or 
admirals,  inventors,  novelists. 

0.  In  what  way  arc  the  following  persons  connected  witli 
Canadian  or  American  history,  viz:  Henry  VII.,  Charles  I., 
Oliver  Cromw.ll,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  William  Pitt,  Eari 
DufTerin,  llie  Marquis  of  I.orne? 

N.  IJ.  — In  A,  2  and  H  are  alternates;  in  B,  Sand  6. 

GKooHArifv— TiMK,  1  HourSOSIinutrs. 

1.  Draw,  using  any  construction  lines,  or  freehand,  an 
ouIIIdc  map  of   New   Brunswick,  not  less  than   six   Inches 


square  On  it  indicate  by  printing  names  and  with  suitable 
marking.",  the  following,  viz ;  Harvey,  Tabusiiitac,  Carleton, 
St.  Croix,  L'psalquich,  McAdam,  Florenceville,  Grand  Lake, 
Hampton,  Belleisle,  Petitcodiac,  Stanley,  Oromocto,  Lepreau, 
Dalhousie,  Salmon,  Caraquet,  Kingston,  Campobello,  Wood- 
stock, Shepotiy,  Aroostook,  Newcastle,  St.  Basil,  Grand  Falls. 
[Where  any  of  these  names  occur  twice  give  the  locality  of 
each] 

2.  Give  three  places  [not  included  in  the  above  answer] 
with  [a]  Indian,  [4]  French,  [c]  the  Loyalist.  [</]  English,  [e] 
Irish,  [/]  Scotch  names,  [(?]  names  of  governors  of  New 
Brunswick  or  Canada.  [A|  of  native  animals,  [i]  of  fishes,  [j] 
of  colours.     Locate  each  on  your  map. 

3.  Draw  a  parish  map  of  your  native  county. 

4.  Describe  in  detail  three  routes  by  which  a  traveller  may 
reach  St.  Stephen  from  Moncton. 

5.  From  what  races  are  the  inhabitants  of  New  Brunswick 
descended? 

6.  What  reasons  may  be  given  of  the  fact  that  the  population 
of  the  province  has  increased  very  slightly  during  the  last 
decade? 

7.  Wliere  and  for  what  noted  are  the  following,  viz:  Mobile, 
the  Selkirks,  Boston,  Geneva,  Milan,  Madras,  Chicago,  Mos- 
cow, Port  Natal,  Honolulu,  Melbourne,  St.  Louis,  Hobart 
Town,  the  District  of  Columbia,  St.  Salvador,  .Metz,  Longford, 
Rat  Portage,  Florence,  Sherbrooke,  Los  Angeles,  Aberdeen, 
Cadiz  and  Yokohama? 

8.  Contrast  [briefly  and  generally]  North  America  and 
Europe  with  respect  to  —  area,  form,  direction  of  greatest 
length,  distribution  of  mountains,  direction  of  water-sheds  and 
slopes,  size  and  number  of  political  divisions,  length  and 
volume  of  rivers,  climate. 

N.  B.  (Questions  5  and  0,  and  7  and  8  are  alternates.  Five 
questions,  including  the  tirst,  taken  as  a  full  )>apcr. 

Arithmetic— Time,  1  Hour  :V)  Minvtes. 

1 .  Divide  seventy-two  thousandths  liy  twelve  ten-millionths. 

2.  Given  divisor  2J,  i|Uotient  25,  aud  remainder  5-C.  Find 
dividend. 

:t.  A  and  B  start  from  opposite  ends  of  a  road  12  miles  long 
at  the  same  time.  .\  walks  three  miles  an  hour,  and  B  four 
mile."  Ml  hour.     Where  anil  at  what  time  will  ility  meet? 

4.  Find  the  cost  of  papering  the  walls  of  a  room  22x18x12 
feet,  with  paper  costing  7*  cents  per  square  yard,  and  allow- 
ing 20  s<iuare  yards  for  doors  and  windows. 

Tt.  A  tielil  220  yards  wide  contains  12J  acres.  How  many 
roils  long  is  it? 

6.  A  student  weighing  148  ll)s.  at  thelwginning  of  the  year, 
weighs  ITtOJ  at  the  end.  Another  weighing  118  at  the  Ijeginn- 
ing,  weighs  112}  at  the  end.  Compare  the  percentage  of  gain 
and  I0H.S. 

7.  Exhibit  in  proper  letlger  fnnu  a  running  account  between 
two  parties,  extending  over  a  pcrio<l  of  six  months,  and  con- 
taining at  least  three  items  on  the  debit  side  and  two  on  the 
creilil  sidt,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  seller  of  aliout 
f40.  At  the  end  of  the  six  months  close  the  account  by  a  note 
at  three  months  with  interest  at  7  per  cent.  Write  out  all  the 
papers  that  woilIcI  pa-ss  l)etwecn  the  parties,  and  calculate  the 
amount  of  the  note. 

8.  A  vacant  plot  of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  a  town  con- 
tianing  »\  acres,  is  bought  by  a  company  for  %KM.  It  is  cut 
up  into  building  lots  122  feet  long  by  82}  feet  wide.  These 
are  sold  for  |l2.W  each.  What  is  [<i]  the  total  gain,  [4]  the  gain 
per  acre,  [r]  the  percentage  of  gain  per  acre? 
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9.  The  C.  P.  R.  express  leaves  St.  John  on  time  and  reaches 
Sussex,  45  miles  from  St.  John,  in  li  hours.  There  a  delay 
of  fifteen  minutes  occurs.  At  what  rate  per  hour  must  the 
distance  to  Moncton  [45  miles  further]  he  run  in  order  to  reach 
the  latter  place  on  time? 

10.  Divide  |1"J0  l^etween  A,  B  and  C,  so  that  A  may  have 
twice  as  much  as  B,  and  B  twice  as  much  as  C. 

N.  B. — Any  eight  questions  taken  as  a  full  paper. 

Language — Timk,  1  Hour  30  Minutes, 

1.  Write  from  imagination  or  from  memory  a  paragraph  of 
not  less  than  twelve  lines  on  two  of  the  following  topics,  viz: 
Closing  Exercises  at  School,  A  Public  Meeting,  A  Character 
in  History,  Indian  Summer,  A  Noble  Action,  Your  Favorite 
Poet,  A  Beautiful  Scene,  The  River  St.  John. 

2.  Write  [<i]  a  business  letter,  [A]  a  letter  of  friendship,  and 
[c]  a  formal  invitation. 

3.  Distinguish  between  compound  and  complex  clauses; 
attributive  and  adverbial  phrases;  the  past  and  perfect  tense; 
the  pluperfect  and  the  futurtperfect  tense;  the  indicative  and 
subjunctive  moods; 

[1]  ■'  1  write,  [«]  1  am  writing,  [3]  I  do  write,  [4]  The  letter 
is  written."  Describe  the  form  of  the  verb  in  each  of  these 
sentences.  State  the  correspondence  between  [l],  [2J  and  [3j 
Contrast  the  form  of  the  verbs  in  [2]  and  [4]. 

5.  "My  heart  doth  joy  that  yet  in  all  the  world  I  found  no 
man  but  he  was  true  to  me." 

[1].  Give  the  general  and  detailed  analysis. 

[2].  Parse  the  words  italicised. 

UsEKUL  Knowledge— Time,  1  Hour  15  Minutes. 

Four  questions  including  the  first  or  second,  the  third,  and 
two  of  the  last  three,  make  a  full  paper. 

1.  State  briefly  your  knowledge  concerning  the  composition 
and  origin  of  clay.  For  what  purposes  is  it  used  as  a  raw 
material  in  manufactures,  and  what  qualities  render  it  suitable 
for  such  purposes? 

2.  Mention  two  minerals  which  are  much  used  as  fertilizers, 
and  tell  how  you  would  distinguish  them  by  their  properties, 
State  what  you  know  of  their  composition. 

3.  State  briefly  your  reasons  for  insisting  upon  temperance 
as  highly  conductive  to  health. 

4.  How  do  you  distinguish  the  cone-bearing  family  from 
other  families?  Of  what  does  the  fruit  of  conifers  consist? 
3Iention  live  useful  native  cone-bearing  trees  and  tell  how  you 
know  them  apart. 

5.  De.scribe  the  plant  on  your  desk— stem,  leaf,  flower,  and 
fruit;  or  write  a  tabular  analysis  of  it. 

6.  Refer  the  plant  on  your  desk  to  its  proper  series,  class, 
subclass,  and  family,  and  point  out  the  difference  in  structure 
between  its  flowers  and  that  of  a  plant  of  the  Rose  family. 

Industrial  Drawing— Time,  1  Hour  30  Mindtes, 

Read  this  first — The  drawing  must  be  made  without  the -aid 
of  a  ruler,  compasses  or  anything  to  serve  as  such.  Work 
done  in  violation  of  this  rule  will  not  be  accepted.  Observe 
also  the  direction  regarding  the  size  of  the  drawings. 

1.  Make  freehand  drawings  of  three  of  the  following,  each 
being  not  less  than  three  inches  long: 

[a]  A  rosette  of  simple  curves— symetrically  placed  in  a 
square. 

[6J  A  vase  outlined  by  compound  reversed  curves. 

[c]  A  design  [original  or  remembered]  for  a  border,  biised 


upon  one  or  more  conventionalized  forms — repeating  the  unit 
or  units,  at  least  three  times. 

[d]  A  front  view,  end  view,  orf)blique  view  of  one  of  the 
tables  in  the  As.sembly  Hall.  An  oblique  or  perspective  view 
will  be  worth  more  than  the  others. 

2.  Explain  the  terms  printed  in  italics  in  the  first  question. 

3.  Answer  one  of  the  following; 

[a]  For  what  reason,  in  5'our  opinion,  is  industrial  drawing 
taught  in  the  public  schools? 

[b]  What  varieties  of  drawing  are  not  included  under  the 
title  Industrial  Drawing? 


Veracity. 

Complete  truthfulness  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  vir- 
tues. Even  those  who  regard  themselves  as  abso- 
lutely truthful  are  daily  guilty  of  over-statements 
and  under-statements.  Exaggeration  is  almost  uni- 
versal. The  perpetual  use  of  the  word  "  very, " 
where  the  occasion  does  not  call  for  it,  shows  how 
widely  diffused  and  confirmed  is  the  habit  of  misre- 
presentation. And  this  habit  sometimes  goes  along 
with  the  loudest  denunciations  of  falsehood.  After 
much  vehement  talk  about  "  the  veracities,"  will 
come  utterly  unveracious  accounts  of  things  and 
people — accounts  made  unveracious  by  the  use  of 
emphatic  words  where  ordinary  words  alone  are  war- 
ranted: pictures  of  which  the  outlines  are  correct 
but  the  lights  and  shades  and  colors  are  doubly  and 
trebly  as  strong  as  they  should  be. 

Here,  among  the  countless  deviations  of  statement 
from  fact,  we  are  concerned  only  with  those  in  which 
form  is  wrong  as  well  as  color  —  those  in  which  the 
statement  is  not  merely  a  perversion  of  the  fact  but, 
practically,  an  inversion  of  it.  Chiefly,  too,  we  have 
to  deal  with  cases  in  which  personal  interests  of  one 
or  other  kind  are  the  prompters  to  falsehood: — now 
the  desire  to  inflict  injury,  as  by  false  witness;  now 
the  desire  to  gain  a  material  advantage;  now  the 
desire  to  escape  a  punishment  or  other  threatened 
evil;  now  the  desire  to  get  favor  by  saying  that  which 
pleases.  For  in  mankind  at  large,  the  love  of  truth 
for  truth's  sake,  irrespective  of  ends,  is  but  little  ex- 
emplified.— Herbert  Spencer,  in  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  A  ngust. 


Teachers  Associations. 


We  sometimes  meet  teachers  who  take  no  interest 
in  and  do  not  attend  teachers'  meetings.  We  are 
sure  that  this  is  a  serious  mistake.  There  are  two 
classes  of  teachers  who  ought  to  be  present  at  such 
meetings  as  often  as  possible — those  whose  knowledge 
and  experience  makes  their  words  valuable  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  fraternity,  and  those  whose 
inexperience  should  make  them  eager  to  gain  wisdom 
from  older  and  wiser  heads.     Those  who  do  not  be- 
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long  to  either  of  these  classes  can  remain  away  with- 
out detriment  to  any  one.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  fact 
that  the  best  teaching  is  done  in  those  sections  of  the 
country  where  teachers'  meetings  are  most  frequent 
and  have  the  largest  attendance.  This  being  the 
case,  the  converse  is  also  true.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  most  meetings  of  the  kind  are  frequented  by 
chronic  talkers  whose  speeches  often  are  not  con- 
ducive to  edification,  but  this  is  an  evil  that  is  better 
endured  than  cured  by  absenteeism.  In  some  regards 
the  larger  meetings  are  perhaps  less  generally  and 
directly  profitable  than  smaller  ones;  yet  even  here  it 
is  the  teacher's  own  fault  if  he  is  not  benefited.  The 
largeness  of  vision  that  will  rise  upon  the  mind  of 
the  young  teacher,  to  say  nothing  of  indirect  benefits, 
who  for  the  first  time  finds  himself  one  of  the  host 
that  annually  gathers  at  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Association,  is  worth  far  more  than  the  small  outlay 
necessarily  involved.  We  believe  the  scriptural  in- 
junction not  to  forget  the  assembling  of  themselves 
together  is  as  good  for  educationists  as  for  Christians. 
— Journal  of  Pedaqoyy. 

Cure  for  Low  Spirits. 

Take  one  ounce  of  spirits  of  resolution,  an  equal 
proportion  of  the  oil  of  good  conscience;  infuse  into 
these  a  tablespoonful  of  the  salts  of  patience  and  add 
thereto  a  few  sprigs  of  others'  woes,  which  grow  ex- 
tensively in  the  garden  of  life.  Gather  also  a  handful 
of  the  blossoms  of  hope,  sweeten  these  with  the  balm 
of  Providence,  and  if  possible  procure  a  few  drops  of 
genuine  friendship,  but  be  careful  of  counterfeits  in 
the  ingredients  of  self  interest,  which  grows  spon- 
taneously ;  the  least  admixture  of  it  with  the  above 
would  spoil  the  composition. 

Reduce  the  whole  to  an  electuary  by  a  proper  pro- 
portion of  content,  llavor  with  the  essence  of  good 
judgment  and  regulate  the  quantity  according  to  the 
virulence  of  the  disease.  Having  tried  the  above  re- 
cipe we  know  it  to  be  an  infallible  cure. — I'hilmlcl- 

2)hia  Times. 

Further  Gifts  to  McGill. 

It  is  understood  that  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith  is  con- 
templating the  carrying  out  of  several  schemes  in 
connection  with  Mc<!ill  University,  which,  including 
endowments,  a  Governor  stated  would  cost  Sir  Donald 
close  on  two  million  dollars  before  he  was  done. 
Home  time  ago.  Sir  Donald  purchased  the  fine  Work- 
man, property  on  the  corner  of  University  and  Sher- 
brooke  streets,  ft  is  Sir  Donald's  intention  to  convert 
this  property  into  a  ladies'  college,  which  will  be 
affiliated  with  McGill  University.  Considerable 
alterations  will  be  made  on  the  present  building,  and 


an  addition  will  be  built  to  it.  The  present  intention 
is  also  to  erect  two  additional  buildings,  adjoining 
the  present  property,  the  whole  to  form  the  ladies' 
department.  It  is  understood  that  the  plans  have 
been  drawn  up,  and  have  been  submitted  to  Sir 
Donald,  but  have  not  yet  been  finally  approved  of. 
It  is  rumored  that  another  wealthy  Montrealer  con- 
templates spending  a  quarter  of  a  million  on  the 
medical  faculty  of  McGill  very  shortly. 

Why  Do  The  Leaves  Fall  ? 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  leaves  fall  in  the 
autumn  because  they  die.  This  is  not  a  correct  view. 
If  we  break  off  a  leafy  branch,  the  leaves  will  soon 
wither,  but  not  drop  off.  In  fact,  they  will  cling  to 
the  dried  branch  with  greater  tenacity  than  when 
they  were  green  and  alive,  requiring  some  force  to 
wrench  or  twist  them  off.  In  tropical  climates  they 
remain  green  much  longer  than  in  temperate  coun- 
tries, and  their  fall,  when  it  does  take  place,  is  not 
just  before  the  cold  season,  but  during  the  hot  dry 
season.  Many  of  our  own  trees,  as  oaks  and  horn- 
beams, retain  their  leaves  dried  and  withered  till  the 
pressure  of  the  new  distending  bud  in  spring  displaces 
them. 

As  in  man,  the  seeds  of  his  decay  are  born  with 
him,  so  in  the  leaf-bud  there  may  be  discovered  the 
rudiments  of  a  very  delicate  layer  of  cells,  whose 
plane  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plant  of  the  leaf. 
When  the  time  comes,  this  upright  growth  of  cells 
enlarges,  pushing  from  above  downwards,  cutting 
through  the  woody  fibres  of  the  stem  like  a  knife 
blade.    Thereafter, 

•'  At  every  gust,  how  the  dead  leaves  fall  ?"' 
— Harper'  Bazar. 

The  Prospect  for  Simplified  Spelling. 

A  general  simplification  of  English  spelling  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  events  of  the  near  future.  Articles 
in  favor  of  it  are  appearing  with  increased  frequency 
in  our  leading  magazines,  the  latest  being  by  Hrander 
Matthews,  in  Harpers'  Magazine  for  .July.  The  phil- 
ologists as  a  body  desire  the  change,  and  there  is  not 
one  linguistic  scholar  of  any  prominence  who  opposes 
it.  When  publishing  firms  nowadays  select  editors 
to  make  or  revise  our  leading  dictionaries,  they  get 
spelling  reformers,  for  all  the  men  competent  to  do 
such  work  are  of  this  class.  The  late  President  For. 
tcr,  who  edited  the  International  Webster,  hasexpress- 
ed  himself  in  favor  of  simplification  ;  Prof.  W.  D. 
Whitney,  editor-in-chief,  and  several  of  the  other 
editors  of  the  Century  Dictionary,  are  active  workers 
for  this  reform  ;  I'rof.  F.  A.  March,  who  is  in  charge 
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of  the  departments  of  spelling  and  pronunciation  in 
the  forthcoming  Standard  Dictionary,  is  President  of 
the  Spelling  Reform  Association,  and  many  of  the 
collaborators  on  this  work  believe  in  logical  spelling. 
In  England,  Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Philological  Society's  Dictionary,  the  greatest 
lexicographic  work  on  the  English  language  ever  un- 
dertaken, is  an  unhesitating  advocate  of  orthographic 
reform,  as  is  Prof.  Walter  W,  Skeat,  author  of  the 
Etymological  Dictionary.  If  English  spelling  were 
to  be  made  phonetic  nest  year,  or  in  1900,  a  few 
persons  might  cry,  "  Give  us  back  our  silent  letters," 
as  the  mob  cried,  "  Give  us  back  our  eleven  days," 
when  the  calender  was  changed  from  the  old  style  to 
new  ;  but  only  a  few  mouths  would  pass  before  all 
would  be  asking,  "  Why  was  this  not  done  genera- 
tions ago  ?  "  —  Fernald,  in  Tlie  Popular  Science 
Monthlij  for  Septemier. 


A  Disinfectant. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
public  mind  is  so  aroused  with  the  fears  of  cholera, 
typhoid,  etc.,  etc.,  to  lay  before  the  people  a  recipe 
for  making  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  very  best  disin- 
fectant known  to  science,  and  which  can  be  made  by 
anyone  and  at  a  cost  so  trifling  (less  than  ten  cents) 
that  certainly  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  More- 
over, this  disinfectant  is  so  very  unlike  many  disin- 
tants,  it  leaves  no  offensive  odor  after  its  use  : — 1-4 
oz.  nitrate  of  lead,  1-2  oz.  rock  salt  (common  salt  will 
do),  dissolve  the  nitrate  of  lead  with  two  gallons  of 
rain  water,  dissolve  the  salt  in  a  quart  of  rain  water 
and  mix  both  together — the  disinfectant  is  then  ready 
for  use.  Pour  half  a  gallon  down  sinks  and  closets, 
sprinkle  a  quart  around  the  corners  of  cellars  and  a 
little,  say  a  teacupful,  around  bedrooms  and  under 
the  beds,  stables  and  outhouses  according  to  size.  A 
sponge  well  saturated  and  hung  in  a  room  will  disin- 
fect it  in  a  few  minutes, — Oor.  Toronto  Globe. 


Pro£  Seth's  Successor. 


L 


The  governors  of  Dalhousie  college  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  their  choice  of  a  professor  to  fill  the 
chair  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Seth. 
They  have  chosen  a  young  man,  who  has  not  only 
proven  himself  to  be  a  thorough  scholar,  but  an 
enthusiastic  and  successful  teacher;  and  they  have 
not  found  it  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
Canada  for  the  man  of  their  choice.  The  day  has 
gone  by  when  Canadians  were  considered  necessarily 
incompetent  to  fill  the  highest  teaching  positions  in 
their  own  country. 

Prof.  Walter    Murray,  of   the   University  of   New 


Brunswick,  is  a  Canadian  born  and  bred.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  Fredericton  high 
school  and  while  there  won  the  bronze  medal  and  the 
Douglas  silver  medal.  This  was  only  the  beginning 
of  an  unusually  brilliant  career.  Entering  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Brunswick  in  1883,  he  graduated  B.  A. 
in  1886.  During  his  course  he  won  not  only  the 
governor  general's  gold  medal  for  classics  and  the 
silver  medal  for  mathematics,  but  also  the  alumni 
prize  for  a  Latin  essay  and  the  mathematical  scholar- 
ship in  his  senior  year.  In  1887  he  won  the  famous 
Gilchrist  scholarship,  which  enables  the  successful 
student  to  study  abroad,  and  among  competitors  from 
all  over  the  world  ranked  third  on  the  honour  list. 
In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
attained  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1891,  with  first 
rank  honours  in  philosophy.  Here  his  course  was  no 
less  distinguished  than  it  had  been  at  home.  Medals 
in  natural  philosophy,  logic  and  phychology,  moral 
philosophy  and  in  metaphysics;  prizes  in  mathematics 
and  political  economy,  and  the  Newton  Bursary 
attest  the  solidity  of  Prof.  Murray's  parts  and  his 
assiduity  as  a  student.  Last  year  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy  in  his  own  university  to  New 
Brunswick,  and  now  he  comes  to  fill  a  similiar 
position  in  Dalhousie. — Halifax  Chronicle. 


Don't. 

Don't  say  or  write  Austro-Hungary.  The  best 
writers  prefer  Austria-Hungary. 

Don't  call  the  Chinese  "Mongolians."  It  is  better 
to  reserve  the  latter  name  for  the  people  who  live 
north  of  China  proper. 

Don't  speak  of  a  native  of  China  as  a  Chinaman. 
You  would  not  say  that  you  had  an  Ireland  man 
digging  in  your  garden.  It  is  best  to  call  John  a 
Chinese. 

Don't  forget  that  Oriental  names  ending  in  "  an  " 
have  the  accent  almost  invariably  on  the  last  syllable, 
as  Teheran,  Beloochistan. 

Don't  imagine  that  the  spelling  of  geographical 
names  in  the  newspapers  is  necessarily  accurate.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  one-half  of  the  place  names  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  as  they  appear  in  our  daily  press, 
are  mangled  almost  beyond  recognition  by  the  cable 
or  the  types. 

,  Don't  call  Bermuda  "a  North  American  Island," 
as  a  writer  in  a  newspaper  did  the  other  day.  There 
are  plenty  of  North  American  islands,  but  Bermuda 
is  not  one  of  them.  It  is  an  oceanic,  not  a  conti- 
nental, island. 

"  Don't  be  mystified  if  on  one  map  in  your  atlas 
Hudson  Bay  seems  to  be  larger  than  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  while  on  another  sheet  of  the  same  atlas  the 
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Gnlf  of  Mexico  appears  larger  than  Hudson  Bay. 
The  apparent  discrepancy  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
different  map  projections  employed.  You  know,  for 
instance,  that  areas  far  removed  from  the  equator 
are  very  much  exaggerated  as  they  appear  on  maps 
of  the  Mercator  projection. 

Don't  say  that  the  compass  points  to  the  true  north, 
for  it  doesn't  except  in  certain  places.  The  compass 
points  to  the  magnetic  north,  which  is  at  present 
considerably  west  of  the  North  Pole.  When  Lieut. 
Greely  was  at  Lady  Franklin  Bay  the  declination  of 
his  needle  was  found  to  be  very  great,  the  needle 
pointing  toward  the  magnetic  pole  in  a  direction 
nearly  south-west. 

"  Don't  make  the  mistake  some  people  do  of  think- 
ing the  word  "alluvium"  to  be  synonymous  with 
"soil."  Only  those  soils  which  are  the  result  of  the 
deposition  of  sediment  by  running  water  can  pro- 
perly be  called  alluvial  soils. 

Don't  for  mercy's  sake  say  "  The  Smithsonian  Ins- 
titute."   The  name  is  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

When  you  are  writing  a  novel  don't  get  your  geo- 
graphical facts  so  badly  mixed  as  to  reflect  discredit 
on  your  early  training.  In  one  of  the  popular  novels 
of  the  day  the  Azores  are  referred  to  as  in  a  southern 
latitude.  The  writer  also  introduces  his  hero  into 
the  Antarctic  regions  in  January,  and  speaks  of  the 
"inky  blackness"  of  the  nights  he  experienced  there. 
Of  course  anybody  ought  to  know  that  the  month  of 
January  is  the  height  of  the  Antarctic  summer,  and 
the  entire  month  is  one  continuous  A&j.  —  Ooldth- 
viaitlie'i  Geographical  Magazine. 

Influence  of  Tobacco. 

Dr.  Gordon  Stables  of  the  English  navy  relates  in 
The  Young  Man,  an  anecdote,  and  draws  a  moral 
regarding  tobacco  using  that  is  well  for  many  young 
men  to  bear  in  mind.  He  says:  "  Once  a  man  belong- 
ing to  my  ship  dislocated  his  shoulder  while  boat 
cruising.  I  had  no  chloroform,  and  muscular  though 
I  was,  failed  to  overcome  the  action  of  the  sailor's 
muscles,  and  reduce  the  dislocation.  '  Do  you  smoke?" 
I  said.  Happily  he  did  not,  though  most  sailors  do. 
I  had  a  pipe  lit  and  handed  it  to  him.  In  three 
minutes'  time  the  muscles  were  llaccid  enough,  and 
the  ball  of  the  humerus  went  into  the  socket  with 
little  exertion  on  my  part.  I  pitied  my  poor  pale 
patient  for  a  time,  however.  Now,  if  tobacco  has  this 
power  over  nerve  and  heart  action  even  in  a  strong, 
hardy  sailor,  does  it  not  prove  it  must  interfere  with 
the  nutrition  of  the  body  of  a  half-grown  8a[)ling  of 
a  boy?  Be  wise  in  time,  therefore,  and  do  not  learn 
a  habit  that  tends  to  injure  you,  simply  because  you 
think  it  is  manly." 


Agassiz  the  Teacher. 

Agassiz  was  above  all  else  a  teacher.  His  mission 
in  America  was  that  of  a  teacher  of  science — of 
science  in  the  broadest  sense  as  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  all  human  knowledge.  He  would  teach  men 
to  know,  not  simply  to  remember  or  to  guess.  He 
believed  that  men  in  all  walks  of  life  would  be  more 
useful  and  more  successful  through  the  thorough  de- 
velopment of  the  powers  of  observation  and  judgment. 
He  would  have  the  student  trained  through  contact 
with  real  things,  not  merely  exercised  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  book  descriptions  of  things.  "If  you 
study  Nature  in  books,"  he  said,  "  when  you  go  out 
of  doors  you  can  not  lind  her." 

Agassiz  was  once  asked  to  write  a  text-book  in 
zoology  for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges.  Of  this 
he  said:  "I  told  the  publishers  that  I  was  not  the 
man  to  do  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  told  them,  too, 
that  the  less  of  that  sort  of  thing  which  is  done  the 
better.  It  is  not  school-books  we  want,  it  is  students. 
The  book  of  Nature  is  always  open,  and  all  that  I  can 
do  or  say  shall  be  to  lead  young  people  to  study  that 
book,  and  not  to  pin  their  faith  to  any  other." 

He  taught  natural  history  in  Harvard  College  as  no 
other  man  had  taught  in  America  before.  He  was 
"  the  best  friend  that  ever  student  had,"  because  the 
most  genial  and  kindly.  Cambridge  people  used  to 
say  that  one  had  "  less  need  of  an  overcoat  in  passing 
Agassiz's  house"  than  any  other  in  that  city. —/Vow 
Aqassiz  at  Penikcse,  by  Prof.  David  Starr  Jordan, 
in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  April. 


The  First  Cap  of  Coffee. 

A  long  time  ago  a  poor  Arab  was  travelling  over 
the  hot  desert.  Weak  and  weary  with  fatigue  he 
came  at  last  to  a  grove.  He  cut  down  one  of  the 
trees  to  cook  his  rice,  and  after  he  had  eaten  found 
that  the  small  dead  berries  that  covered  the  tree,  and 
were  now  half  burned,  had  a  very  pleasant  smell. 
He  gathered  some  of  them  and  crushed  them  with  a 
stone.  As  he  was  doing  this  some  of  them  fell  into 
a  can  of  water  that  stood  by  him.  Instantly  the  stale 
water,  which  he  had  carried  a  long  distance,  had  the 
same  delicious  smell  as  the  berries.  He  tasted  it  and 
found  it  pleasant,  drank  some  of  it  and  in  a  little 
while  was  much  refreshed  and  able  to  go  on  his  jour- 
ney. He  brought  some  of  the  berries,  and  carried 
them  to  the  Mufti,  relating  the  effect  they  had  had 
upon  him.  The  Mufti  tried  some  and  was  so  pleased 
with  them  that  he  named  the  tree  on  which  they 
grew  calnah  or  force,  but  our  name  for  it  is  coffee. — 
Selected. 
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One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  teacher  is  to 
check  the  spirit  of  vandalism  that  seems  to  possess 
the  youth,  and  especially  the  male  portion  of  youth, 
in  this  country.  That  there  is  something  wrong  in 
the  training  of  children  on  this  point  before  they 
enter  the  schools  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that 
there  is  but  little  training  or  restraint  by  the  teacher 
is  seen  from  inspection  of  almost  any  school  house 
and  grounds.  If  the  seats  and  desks  are  not  whittled 
and  marked  you  will  find  traces  of  the  jack  knife  and 
pencil  on  the  rear  end  of  the  house,  and  on  the  out 
buildings.  The  trees  with  broken  and  shaggy  tops 
and  the  dilapidated  fences  show  the  futility  of  the 
patrons  to  beautify  the  grounds. 

In  many  places  in  Europe  the  school  grounds  and 
other  public  places  are  adorned  with  both  shade 
and  fruit  trees,  and  no  one  thinks  of  molesting  even 
the  fruit.  Let  teachers  resolve  to  stop  this  destruc- 
tion of  school  property,  and  use  every  incentive  to 
make  the  pupils  take  pride  in  keeping  the  school 
house  and  grounds  in  good  order.  Urge  upon  the 
board  to  put  out  trees,  and  the  pupils  to  take  care  of 
them — appoint  days  to  plant,  cultivate  and  to  cut 
weeds.  Some  of  these  days  will  come  in  vacation 
time  and  should  be  made  a  kind  of  picnic  day.  Both 
girls  and  boys  and  as  many  of  the  patrons  as  possible 
should  be  there. 


The  subject  of  the  employment  of  men  as  teachers, 
or  women  as  teachers,  will  always  be  discussed.  Why, 
in  Brooklyn  there  are  twent-five  women  employed  as 
teachers  to  one  mac! 

Is  it  because  men  cannot  teach  as  well  as  women? 
Not  at  all;  the  board  of  education  has  fixed  a  rule 
that  only  one  man  shall  be  employed  in  a  school. 
The  question  whether  a  man  is  a  better  teacher  than 
a  women  is  not  needful  to  discuss;  it  is  too  much  like 
the  question  "  Was  Washington  or  Napoleon  the 
greater  general?"  It  has  been  discussed  over  and 
over  at  the  country  debating  schools  and  no  perman- 
ent conclusion  reached. 

There  are  men  who  would  be  superior  as  teachers, 
there  are  women  who  would  be;  the  practical  ques- 
tion is  are  such  invited  into  the  school  room?  Are 
such  sought  after?  Does  it  look  as  though  Brooklyn 
(or  any  other  city)  was  after  the  best  teaching  talent 
when  it  says  it  will  not  employ  but  one  man  in  a 
school?  To  crowd  out  men  for  the  sake  of  giving 
women  employment  is  a  wrong  to  the  children.  The 
educational  question  should  not  be  reduced  to  a  ques- 
ion  of  sex. 

State  Superintendent  Luce  of  Maine  says  that  the 
increase  in  attendance  upon  the  schools  during  the 
past  year  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  free  text  books. 


In  1867  there  was  a  very  strenuous  effort  made  in 
this  Province  to  secure  separate  schools.  A  distin- 
guished prelate  went  to  trouble  and  expense  to  attain 
the  object ;  but  he  failed.  Shortly  after  Confedera- 
tion a  bill  to  grant  separate  schools  was  introduced 
into  our  local  legislature,  but  it  had  to  be  withdrawn. 
Still,  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  minority  have  suffered  no 
injury,  and  they  really  have  no  grievance.  In  New 
Brunswick  there  was  an  effort  made  by  the  minority  to 
extort  separate  schools  by  legal  process.  The  effort 
failed.  The  same  is  true  of  P.  E.  Island.  In  both 
these  Provinces  the  public  school  law  has  been  so  en- 
forced as  certainly  not  to  be  oppressive  to  Koman 
Catholics.  We  have  no  doubt  the  result  in  Manitoba 
will  be  similar.  The  part  of  wisdom  as  well  as  justice 
and  right  is  to  let  Manitoba  have  her  own  way.  Her 
rights,  as  vindicated  by  the  Privy  Council,  will  be 
exercised  with  discretion  and  prudence. — Pres.  Wit- 
7iess,  Halifax. 

In  the  ungraded  country  school  the  child  knows 
neither  where  he  is,  where  he  should  be  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  nor  where  he  may  expect  to  be  at  any 
future  time  in  the  course  of  his  school  life. 

Now  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  haphaz- 
ard, unbusiness-like  playing  at  educating  our  children 
in  the  country  schools;  a  course  of  study  is  as  practic- 
able in  the  country  school  as  in  the  city  school  ;  a 
place  to  begin,  a  time  to  continue,  and  a  place  to 
stop  in  the  study  of  any  subject,  and  a  systematically 
arranged  series  of  subjects  is  as  necessary  and  as  fruit- 
ful of  good  results  in  one  of  these  schools  as  in  the 
other  ;  the  progress  of  the  pupil  is  more  rapid,  his 
interest  is  deeper,  his  attendance  is  more  regular  in 
the  school  whose  affairs  are  administered  according 
to  a  well  defined  system,  and  necessarily  his  work  is 
more  thoroughly  done  because  it  is  more  intelligently 
done.— ^.  K.  Goudy,  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

While  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  course  of  study 
is  fixed,  yet  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  this 
is  changing.  At  the  present  time,  for  example, 
manual  training  is  being  engrafted  on  the  course  of 
study;  in  the  primary  school,  kindergarten  occupa- 
tions are  being  added.  If  we  look  back,  we  see  the 
grammar  is  being  slowly  and  regretfully  put  on  the 
shelf,  and  that  the  study  and  practice  of  language  is 
taking  its  place.  Busy-work  has  now  a  firm  hold,  but 
it  was  not  mentioned  ten  years  ago.  Nature  studies 
are  now  being  urged,  and  in  ten  years  will  be  adopted 
in  most  of  the  schools  of  the  country.  These  things 
show  that  the  course  of  study  must  be  one  of  the  sub- 
jects for  consideration.  "  What  shall  our  pupils 
study?"  will  be  a  proper  question  at  all  associations. 
— School  Jourtial. 
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The  teacher  of  the  future  will  be  more^than  a  mere  scholar. 
He  will  be  a  leader  whose  influence  will  elevate  ;  whose 
enthusiasm  will  insinre;  whose  sj-mpathy  will  abide  with  liis 
pupils;whose  impress  will  be  made  upon  characters.  It  will 
bea  lielter  day  for  teachers  when  the  American  people  perceive 
that  it  is  the  province  of  education  not  only  to  train  the  mind 
but  to  form  character.  Then  a  teacher  will  be  measured  by 
his  manners,  his  habits  and  his  power  to  call  forth  what  is 
good  in  every  child's  nature.  This  will  speedily  rid  the  pro- 
fession of  the  class  of  teachers  who  lack  the  professional  spirit, 
and  the  teacher  in  every  community  will  become  a  center  of 
influence,  and  the  great  army  of  teachers  will  become  an  ac- 
knowledged power  in  this  country.  The  teacher  must  educate 
the  public  to  a  realization  01  their  mission.  It  is  folly  to  com- 
plain of  the  failure  of  the  public  to  recognize  the  dignity  of 
our  profession.  It  is  our  business  to  compel  recognition,  by 
proclaiming  our  mission  and  showing  ourselves  worthy  of  the 
high  vocation  whereunto  we  are  called, 


INSPECTOES'  VISITS. 


Ilnspeclors  are  inWted  to  sfnd  the  Re^'iew  at  the  beginning  of  each 
month,  their  plan  of  visius  for  that  month.] 

Inspector  Bridges  will  devote  the  remainder  of  this 
month  and  October  to  Carleton  County. 


QUESTION   DEPARTMENT. 
Will   the   teacher  at   Breadalbane,     Kestigoache, 
N.  B.,  please  send  his  name  to  the  Review  office. 

C.  H,  C.  The  cocoon  sent  in  the  box  contained 
probably  the  caterpillar  of  the  Emperor  Moth — 
rialysamia  Cecropia. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

At  a  special  meeting  held  in  Fairville,  St.  .John  County, 
recently,  the  sum  of  85000  was  voted  for  a  new  school 
building.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  house  similar  to  that  in 
St  George,  which  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  conveni- 
ently arranged  four  department  buildings  in  the  province. 
With  such  a  house  Fairville  will  be  up  to  the  times  in  school 
matters. 

Mr.  Charles  McCullough,  A.  B.,  has  been  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  Newcastle,  Queens  County,  Suixirior  school. 

Dr.  Bridges  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  spent  a 
large  portion  of  his  summer  vacation  in  St.  John. 

■Miss  Minnie  Knowlton  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
the  Girls'  High  school,  St.  .Toha. 

Miss  Ida  Dayton  has  accepted  a  position  at  Second  Falls, 
Charlotte  County. 

Miss  E.  McNaughton,  B.  A.,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
principalship  of  the  Sunbury  County,  X.  B.,  Oramraar 
school.  Miss  Mi-Naughton  is  a  distinguished  graduate  of 
Dalhousic  University,  having  completed  a  four  years'  course 
there. 


The  Mount  Allison  Institutions  at  Sackville,  o|>en  thi.s 
month  with  prospects  of  large  classes,  and  with  a  strong  staff. 

Miss  Helen  Adams,  of  the  Victoria  School,  has  obtained 
leave  of  absence  for  two  mootbs  and  will  visit  Ottawat 
Toronto,  and  other  Western  cities. 


On  the  23rd  of  October  nest,  Mr.  .Tohn  March  will  have 
completed  twenty-one  years  of  service  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  School  Trustees,  St.  John.  On  that  day  he  will 
assume  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  that  city, 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Hayes,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Manning,  M.  K.,  of  the  Grammar  School,  will  as- 
sume the  duties  of  Secretary.  During  Mr.  March's  long 
term  of  office  he  has  won  the  esteem  of  the  teachers  of  the 
city,  and  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  he  brings  to  the  po- 
sition a  varied  experience  and  a  long  acquaintance  with  the 
public  school  system  and  its  requirements.  Mr.  Manning 
has  been  connected  for  a  long  time  with  secondary  educa- 
tion in  St  John,  and  a  gentleman  of  his  refined  and  scholarly 
tastes  will  be  missed  from  the  ranks  by  his  fellow  teachers. 

Mr.  Philip  Co.t,  B  Sc,  of  the  Ilarkins  Academy,  New- 
castle, has  been  appointed  to  the  vacancy  in  the  Grammar 
School.  The  city  is  fortunate  in  securing  Mr.  Cox's  ser- 
vices. His  experience  as  a  teacher,  his  enthusiasm,  his 
scientific  attainments,  and  his  wide  scholarship  are  qualities 
that  will  command  success. 

Mr.  D.  J.  S.  Myles,  B.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Douglas 
Avenue  School,  fills  the  vacancy  in  the  Grammar  School 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  D.  P.  Chisholm.  Mr. 
Myles  is  a  graduate  of  the  St.  John  Grammar  School  and 
the  N.  B.  University,  and  has  the  qualities  of  a  painstaking 
and  successful  teacher. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Simpson,  for  a  long  time  principal  of  the 
Benevolent  Hall  School,  has  assumed  the  Principalship  of 
the  Douglas  .\. venue  School,  made  vacant  by  the  promotion 
of  Mr.  Myles  to  the  Grammar  School. 

Miss  Bessie  Howard,  teacher  of  the  St.  Andrews  primary 
school,  has  resigned. 

The  following  teachers  have  passed  the  examination  and 
gained  the  elementary  certificate  in  Tonic  Sol-fa:  Edward 
L.  Armstrong,  Pictou;  Murray  McNealy,  Summerville.  The 
Review  for  October  will  contain  an  article  from  the  pen  of 
the  Rev.  Jas  Anderson,  on  transition  from  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
notation  to  the  staff  notation. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Senate  of  the  University,  Mr. 
John  Davidson,  a  graduate  of  Edinburg  University,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  Philosophy  and  I'olitical  Economy, 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Murray.  Mr. 
Davidson  was  a  classmate  of  Prof.  Murray,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  students  in  the  University,  having  carried 
off  a  number  of  prizes  and  medals  and  at  present  holding 
two  valuable  scholarships.  In  the  .standing  in  Political 
Economy  he  occupied  second  place  in  his  year.  Indepen- 
dent of  the  very  high  opinion  expressed  of  Prof.  Davidson 
by  Prof.  Murray,  he  was  appointed  with  no  other  testimo- 
nials than  those  gleaned  from  Edinburgh  University  Calen- 
dar, where  his  c|ualifiratlons  are  expressed  somewhat  briefly, 
but  very  emphatically  and  satisfactorily.  Prof.  Davidson 
is  at  present,  and  has  l)een  for  some  time  pursuing  his 
studies  in  Berlin.  He  will  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
University,  which  has  been  most  fortunate  in  having  been 
able  to  secure  the  services  of  such  an  able  man. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Lessons  in  Heat  and  Light,  by  D.  E.  Jones,  B.  Sc. 
(London);  pp  315,  price  three  shillings  and  sixpence. 
London,  MacMillan  &  Co.,  and  New  York.  These  lessons 
are  intended  to  introduce  beginners  to  the  study  of  experi- 
mental physics.  They  are  very  suitable  for  this  purpose,  being 
written  in  an  easy  style,  having  reference  to  ordinary 
phenomena  and  illustrated  by  experiments.  The  plan  of  the 
work  is  so  well  illustrated  in  the  preface,  and  applies  to 
natural  science  teaching  so  well  that  we  quote  the  author's 
words: 

"1  am  well  aware  that  many  educational  authorities  hold  that  teachers 
of  science  (more  especially  in  schools)  should  confine  their  instructions 
to  the  principles  of  the  subject,  without  entering  into  details  of  manip- 
ulation or  methods  of  experiment.  To  the  teacher  who  aims  chiefly  at 
getting  "  results*'  this  view  readily  commends  itself;  it  saves  trouble  and 
expense,  and  enables  him  to  devote  more  time  to  laws  and  generalizations- 
Unfortunately  the  results  thus  obtained  are  not  of  great  value.  A 
school  boy  may  be  taught  to  repeat  glibly  certain  forms  of  words  respect- 
ing the  consen'ation  of  energy  or  the  atomic  theory;  but  until  he  has 
acquired  considerable  familiarity  with  behaviour  and  properties  of 
bodies,  the  words  convey  no  clear  idea  to  his  mind.  My  own  experience 
in  teaching  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  students  who  come  to 
college  with  an  elementary  knowledge  acqm"red  in  this  way  are  very 
unsatisfactory  material  to  work  with.  They  have  been  accustomed  to 
get  their  knowledge  at  second-hand  from  their  teacher  or  from  their 
book;  and  they  find  an  experimental  course  more  troublesome,  more 
tedious  and  apparently  more  uncertain.  They  are  easily  discouraged, 
and  do  not  see  how  much  can  be  learned  from  their  own  failures.  The 
method  fails  to  bring  out  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  science  as  an 
educational  subject — the  training  in  the  habit  of  observation,  and  of 
learning  from  things  at  first  sight. 


Outlines  op  Psychologt,  Logic  and  the  History  op 
Education,  by  J.  B.  Hall,  Ph.  D.  Provincial  Normal 
School,  Truro,  Nova  Scotia.  Published  in  Toronto,  by 
William  Briggs,  1892.     Pages  X  -f  200,  7  in.  x  5  in. 

There  is  no  other  subject  of  study  so  ditBcult  as  Psycho- 
logy. So  far  the  whole  field  is  covered  with  a  rank  growth 
of  personal  and  bigoted  beliefs, — subtle  and  antagonistic. 
A  fair  comprehension  of  the  profoundest  of  these  systems  of 
beliefs  is  possible  only  to  the  most  gifted.  Every  age  pro- 
duces one  or  two  great  philosophers  able  to  shake  or  over- 
throw the  work  of  his  predecessors  and  so  build  up  a  system 
of  his  own  which  seems  firm  until  his  successors  demolish  i' 
in  turn.  Such  a  science,  if  science  it  can  yet  be  called,  would 
evidently  form  a  somewhat  unstable  foundation  for  educa- 
tional theory  or  practice.  Yet  as  psychology  and  physiology 
investigate  the  properties  of  body  and  mind,  such  studies 
are  likely  to  prove  useful  to  the  edticator,  and  should  be 
encouraged. 

With  this  idea,  Dr.  Hall  has  written  this  little  book  of 
"  notes  "  from  his  professional  readings.  These  notes  and 
quotations,  covering  so  many  subjects,  are,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, too  meagre  and  sketchy  to  be  of  much  value,  —  yet 
they  are  selected  with  good  judgment.  Any  book  treating 
these  subjects  less  exhaustively  than  Quick,  Compayre,  or 
Lendner,  is  practically  valueless  as  a  text  book.  A  mere 
outline,  being  associated  in  the  mind  of  its  author  with  all 
that  he  has  read  and  thought  on  the  subject  may  seem  to 
him  rich  and  suggestive.  But  to  the  mind  of  the  learner  it 
appears  most  dry  and  barren.  We  were  surprised  to  find 
throughout  almost  the  entire  book  evidences  of  careless 
composition, — scarcely  a  page  without  ambiguous  phrases, 


errors  in  grammar,  or  faulty  proof  reading.  Psychology 
without  accuracy  is  of  course  valueless. 

The  chapter  on  Logic,  on  account  of  its  brevity,  would  be 
useful  only  as  notes  in  the  class-room.  Inductive  reasoning 
should  have  received  some  attention.  The  value  of  the 
chapter  on  the  History  of  Education  is  not  seriously  affected 
by  the  characteristic  defects  of  the  book.  The  develop- 
ment of  educational  thought  is  traced  from  the  earliest 
nations  down  to  the  present  times — particular  attention  be- 
ing given  to  the  deductions  made  by  Herbart's  disciples 
from  his  philosophy. 

The  Doctor  does  not  venture  the  attempt  to  show  what 
connection  exists  between  the  psycho-mathematical  formuU« 
of  Herbart  and  these  deductions  yet  he  conveys  to  his  read- 
ers a  very  clear  idea  of  the  great  philosopher's  pedagogical 
system — the  clearest  and  fullest  outline  that  we  have  seen  of 
it.  In  liis  intuitive  grasping  of  the  system  and  his  profound 
sympathies  we  see  the  elements  of  Doctor  Hall's  success  as 
a  teacher. 

Nature  Readers,  Sea-Side  And  Way-Side,  No  4,  by 
Julia  McNair  Wright,  cloth,  pp  361,  price  70  cents,  Boston, 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  publishers,  1892.  Of  all  the  writers 
who  are  striving  to  make  natural  science  popular,  Julia 
McNair  Wright  stands  among  the  first.  By  a  series  of  talks 
on  common  and  familiar  topics  in  the  animal,  vegetable  and 
mineral  world  she  has  made  clear,  in  an  original  and 
highly  entertaining  way,  much  that  is  interesting  and 
instructive  to  the  ordinary  mind.  In  this  book.  No.  4.  of 
the  series,  she  has  not  been  less  successful,  although  appeal- 
ing to  the  more  advanced  readers,  who  have  followed  her 
in  the  previous  parts,  2  and  3,  of  the  series.  The  present 
volume  is  designed  to  open  the  way  for  severer  studies  in 
geology,  astronomy  and  biology. 


books  and  pamphlets  received. 
On  the  Graphical  Treatment  op   the  Inertia  op  the 
Connecting  Rod,  by  Prof.   J.   G.  MacGregor,    D.Sc,   Dal- 
housie  College,  Halifax,  N.  S.     (From  the  transactions  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  Institute  of  Science.) 


Current  Periodicals. 


The  contents  of  the  yew  Eiujlatul  Magazine  for  September 
indicate  that  this  young  magazine  is  more  skilfully  edited 
than  many  of  the  older  monthlies.  The  number  is  excep- 
tionally well  balanced;  it  contains  matter  for  all  tastes,  and 
manages  to  combine  solid  reading  with  light,  as  few  of  its 
competitors  do. ..  .It  is  scarcely  possible  to  take  up  a  single 
number  of  LittelVs  Living  Age  and  not  find  in  it  some 
specially  valuable  paper.  In  No.  2514  (Sept.  3rd  issue)  it 
is  a  biographical  sketch  that  attracts  particular  attention. 
Sir  John  Franklin  is  the  subject,  one  of  the  most  noted 
Arctic  explorers,  whose  terrible  fate  was  for  many  years 
shrowded  in  mystery,  and  for  whose  rescue  or  discovery  so 
many  gallant  efforts  were  made.  The  sketch  is  by  one  who, 
as  a  very  young  man,  lived  for  three  years  an  inmate  of  the 
great  explorer's  family.  But  it  is  of  his  Arctic  travels  that 
this  paper  mainly  treats,  and  for  which  he  was  best  known. 
He  took  part  in  four  different  Arctic  expeditions;  the  fisrt 
in  1818,  and  the  last  which  resulted  so  disasterously  in  1845, 
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when  in  his    sixtieth  year The   September  Wide  Aioake 

is  a  bright,  descriptive  and  story-telling  number  full  of 
strength  and  excellence.  Prominent  among  iti  illustrated 
papers  is  a  charming  description  of  Old  Plymouth  and 
Plymouth  Rock  as  they  look  to  young  tourists,  under  the 
title  of  "  A  RedLetter  Day,"  profusely  illustrated.  A  paper 
on  "  Our  Lighthouses  and  Lightships,"  is  full  of  new  and 
interesting  material  about  these  guardians  of  our  coasts. 
Sophie  Swett  has  a  captial  boys'  story  of  school  and  cricket. 

In  the  September   CV/i<'/ry  is  a  finely    illustrated  article 

on  the  Grand  Falls  of  Labrador.  .  .In  the  September  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  is  a  poem  dedicated  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
on  his  83rd  birthday,  to  his  brother  poet  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier.  The  death  since  of  the  latter,  gives  an  additional 
interest  to  the  poem ....  In  Univertity  Extension  for  August 
are  two  very  interesting  articles,  "  Extension  Teaching  in 
Botany"  and  "Literature  a  Criticism  of  Life."  This  is 
number  two  of  the  second  volume  of  this  valuable  period- 
ical. . .  .A  philosophical  discussion  of  much  value  and  inter- 
est to  thoughtful  people  of  the  best  methods  of  really  learn- 
ing foreign  languages,  is  given  by  Dr.  Howell  T.  Pershing, 
in  an  article  on  "Language  and  Brain  Disease,"  in  Tlie 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Octo'ier. 


Nervousness- 


HORSFORDS   Acid  Phosphate. 

An  agreeable  and  benefi- 
cial tonic  and  food  for  the 
nerves  and  brain.  A  remedy 
of  the  highest  value  in  Men- 
tal and  Nervous  Exhaustion. 

Trial  bottle  mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents 
in  stamps.  Kumford  Chemical  Works, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


T.  C.  ALLEN   &  CO. 

INVITE    ATTENTION  OF 

TEACHERS  AND   SCHOOL  TRUSTEES 

SPECIAL   PRICES    on"  SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

School  Requisites  of  all  kinds,  Standard  and  Miscellaneous  Books 

ARTISTS    MATERIALS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

T.  C.  Allen  &  Co.,  124  &  126  Granville  St.,  Halifax- 


DVxTcG-ILL    T3  lSriA7"EI?,SIT"y , 


Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor: 
Sir  William  Dawson,  LL.  D. 


MONTREAL. 


session 

18  92-93. 


FAf'l'LTY  OF  LAW— fSeptcmber  ."ith).  Dean  nf  the  Facullv,  N.  \\ .  Trenholinc  MA.,  I).  C.  L. 

FACULTY  <lF  MEDKTNK— (OrloU-r  :lnl.)  Ptan  of  the  Fiirully.  Kolwrt  Craik.  .M.  I). 

FACILTY  OF  AKTS.  OK  ACAPKMICAL  FACl'LTY.— Including  the  Donalda  Special 
Coiirsr  fur  Women.  (Openiiif:  S<'pt.  l.Ml),)  Dean  of  the  Fiuiilly,  Alex.  .Tohniion.  LL.  O. 

FACl'LTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIKNCK,— Including  Depart  men  t.s  of  Civil  Enpincerinj;, 
Meclmnii  «1  Kngineering,  Mining  Engineering,  Elec-lrical  Engineering  and  Priiclirnl 
Clicniistry  — (September  Itl).  Increiised  faiilities  are  now  olTered  in  thin  Kacully  by 
the  erection  of  extensive   workHlmpH.      Dean  of  the  Faculty  11.  T.  Hovey.M.  A..  C.    E. 

FAcri-TY  OF  COMPARATIVE  MEDICINE  AND  VETEHINAUY  SCIENCE  — 
(Oetol)er  IbI),  Dean  <if  Ihe  Kiieully,  Duncjin  McEaebnin,  I).  V.  S. 

MiGILL  N<»KMAL  SCHOOL— <SeptemlHr  1st).     Principal,  S.   P.  Robins,  LL.  D. 
Copies  i>f  thi'  Cali'ndnr  i»nd  of  th<-  K.Tiimlimtlon  I'np'Tn  innr  Ix-  "tvlnine<l  c.n  niipllrntiim  to  Ihp  nndpmlKncd. 


I  McGIU  CollfKC.) 


J.  W.  BRAKENRIDGE,  B.C.L.,  Act'^  Secretary. 
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G-i^srisr  &  ooDyni>.A.]sr-2" 


-INVITE  ATTENTION  TO- 


ALLEN  ft  OBEENOnOH'S  LATIN  8EBIES. 

Graramiir;  Cirsar.  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in- 
troductions, notes,  vocabularies,  maps  and  illustrations;  Collar 
ifc  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Practical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

"There  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  which  seems  to  me  so 
comp  lete"  [as  the  A.  &  G.  Grammar].  Professor  Tyrrell,  Trinity 
College.  Dublin. 

"This  Grammar  is /act7eprincpp.s  among  its  rivals."  Professor  D. 
Y.  Conistock.  Phillips  .\ndover  Academy,  Mass. 

"  The  Beginner's  Latin  Book  appears  to  me  admirably  suited  for 
inti  oducine  young  students  to  that  diffleull  language."   Oscar  Browning, 
Kings  College.  Cambridge. 
GOODWIN  &  WHITE'S  GBEEK  SEBIES. 

Grammar,  Lessons.  Beginner's  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  it  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with 
vocabulary-,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  vocabulary. 

"I  know  of  no  Greek  grammar  for  English-speaking  students  that 
combines  so  many  merits  iu  so  attractive  a  form."  Professor  D'Ooge, 
University  ot  Michigan. 


'VtTENT'WOBTH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SEBIES. 

"The  most  popular  buoks  of  the  past  decade."  Arithmetics, 
Algebra,  Geometrj'^  Trigonometry,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  not"  less  than  300  colleges  and  3.000 
schools  which  use  the  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry  or  all  of  these; 
and  the  books  may  be  found  in  leading  institutions  in  Great  Britain, 
Turkey,  India,  China,  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

OAOE  ft  'WILLIAMS'  NATUBAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements  of  Physics  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  (Williams), 
Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry.  (Williams). 

"I  have  not  only  examined  but  studied  the  Physical  Science,  and 
consider  it  superior  as  a  text  book  to  any  other  I  have  seen."  Principal 
DeBoer,  High  School,  Montpelier.  Vt. 

"  I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  Williams'  Chemica. 
Science  in  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen! 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 


The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready;  retail 
prices,  respectively,  ^1.00  and  $1.20.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  Halifax  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Slaritime 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  stock  constantly. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 


SINSER   SAFETY  BlEYliES, 

With  Cushions  and  Pneumatic  Tires. 

All  »izes  for  Ladies,  GeDtlemen.  Youths 
and  Boys. 

TRICYCLES,  CYCLE  SUNDRIES. 

Send  for  Catalogue, 
C.  E.  BURNHAM  &  SON,       SOLE  AGENTS, 

ST.    JOHN,    N.    B. 


Thornk  Bros.,  Hatters  and  FurL 
Street,  St.  John,  N.  B. 


The  KintlerKarlen  Magazine  gives  to 
primary  teachers  practical  helps:  "Typical  Pri- 
mary X-es.sons,  "  Sarah  E.  Griswold,  Cook  Co., 
Normal:  "Color andForm"  Josephine  C.Locke; 
"Science  Lessons."  Edw.  G.  Howe:  and  other 
articles  by  best  writers,  adapting  kindergarten 
methods  to  primarj-  work.  One  year,  J1.50; 
3  months' trial.  30  cents. 
Kindergarten  Pub.Co,  277 Madison  St., Chicago. 


atBight,usethe"l.«TKKLI.\EAK 
C'L  l!*!»M'H."  Sample  pages  and  Catalogue  of 
School  B<ioks,  free.  C.  DkSILVER  &  SONS, 
Pubs.,  Phila  .  Pa.  Address  all  orders,  wholesale 
or  retail,  to  The  BAKER  &  TAYtOR  Co., 
740  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


l^©yal   Jiotcl, 

T.  F.  RAYMOND, 

PROPRIETOR. 


KING  STREET, 


ST.  JOHN,  N.  B, 


ONTARIO 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

BELLEVILLE,   ONT, 

Twenty-Fourth  Year. 

W.  B.  Robinson,  i  -n-     .     , 

J.  W.  Johnson.  F  c.A.  r  "°*^'P^^- 

JT^HIS  Institution  is  the  most  widely  attended 
1     Business  CoUeee  in  America. 


the  College  are  con 
stantly  in  demand  in  Canadian  and  American 
Colleges;  and  in  offices  tbey  soon  become 
the  managers. 

For  circulars,  address 

ROBINSON  &  JOHNSON, 

Ontario  Business  College, 

Belleville,  Ont 

Forty  Students  from  New  Bnmswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  were  in  attendance  this  year. 

Halifax  Business  College, 

119HollisSt.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

(Established  1868.) 
Send  for  our  Circular  and    see   if   it 
will  not  pay  j'ou  to  take  a  course  of 
BUSINESS    EDUCATION. 
J.  C.  P.   FRAZEE, 

PRINCIPAL  4,   PROPRIETOR. 


■U'f,>        ,.'M.,.         .'flJ*F 
Always  to  the  front  in  the  latest  styles 

OF  

Jewelry,  Watches,  Clocks  &  Platedware, 
A.  &  J.  HAY,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


FRANCIS  &  VAUGHAN, 

WHOLESAIi  A  RETAIL 

Boot  &  Shoe  Mannfactarers, 

19  King  Street,  North  Side, 

Saint  John,  N.  B. 
Fine  Boots  &  Shoes  a  Specialty. 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 

RE-AGENTS 


BROWN  &  WEBB, 

:H:a.l±fa,:x:. 
Physical  and  other  Apparatus  mported  to  Order. 

HLAGS  FOR 

*-      School  Buildings. 


Dominion,  British  and  Saint  Oeorge 
Ensigns 

AND 

UNION  and  FORT  JACKS. 


Flags  witli  special  Designs  Made  to  Order 

North  Market  Wharf,      -    St,  John,  N.  B. 
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Carpet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department. 

We  call  the  attention  of  all  to  our  very  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  above  Goods  at 
ALL    SEASONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

Our  large  warerooms  and  the  exceptional  facilitks  we  have  for  buying  and  sellini;  immense  i]Uantities,  enable  us  always  to  oflfer 

-A^   "Ve^r^r    Lax-ge    Seleotiion. 

in  any  of  the  following  lines: 

Brussels,  Wool,  Tapestry  and  Hemp  Carpets,  Stair  Carpets  and  Stair  Linens,  Linen  Squares,  Wool  Sijuarcs,  Kensington 
Squares,  Stair  Oil  Cloths,  Floor  Oil  C'lolhs,  Linoleums,  Stair  Hods.  Cornice  Poles,  Curtain  Fasteners  of  all  kinds.  Curtains 
in  Lace,  Wool,  Hep.  Silk.  Furniture  Coverings  in  Cretonne,  Plush,  Damask.  Uep,  Silk.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  Comfort- 
ables, Eider  Down  Quilts.  Table  Covers,  Piano  Covers.  Table  Napery,  Napkins,  D'Oyleys.  Tray  Clotljs,  Table  Covers, 
Towels,  &c,  Ac—everything,  in  fact,  comprised  in  the  words  General  House  Furnishings  as  applied  to  Dry  Goods. 

MANCHESTER,  ROBERTSON  &   ALLISON. 


27  &  29  KING  STREET, 


SAINT  JOHN,  N.  B. 


Dn  not  sit  in 
wet  clothing. 
We  supply 

Waterproof 
Clothing 

of   all   kinds. 

ESTEY  &  CO., 

PriAce  Wlllam  street.     -     .     .s;!.  .Iol*7Sfe--B; 


JAMES  S.  MAY  &  SON, 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

58  Prince  Win.  St. 

P.  O.  BOX  SOS. 
ST.  JOHN,      -     -    -     N.  B. 
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Masury's  Artist's  Tubes, 

have  lieen    proved    to    h.-   of    EXcKLLKST 
QI'.\L1TY.     Th.-v    nittv   be   purehiLseil   at 

EDWARD  A.  EVERETT'S, 

90  KING  STREET,  ST.  JOHN,   N.  B. 

In  connianri^  tiit-  siz«*  of  the  tiilx'S  with 
other  S4KX1  makes  thev  will  Ik*  found  to  be  the 
cheapt'st  rehnble  <.>il  Colours  in  the  market. 


Scientific  AmcricaB 
Agency  for 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE  MARKS. 
ESICN  PATENTS 
COPYRIGHTS,  etc. 

Fur  information  nml  fn*o  Hjin.it»ook  wrlto  to 

MINN  *  CO..  .V.l  HHuAitWAY.  New  Vouk. 
Oldest  liureau  for  pettirinf;  patent.n  In  America. 
Krer^'  patent  taken  out  by  ii**  li*  broiiiiht  before 
Ibu  public  \>y  a  nutice  i:^lven  free  uf  charge  In  the 

<f  cictttifir  ^mrricau 

I-irk'est  clrenliitlon  of  anr  nctenf  Iflr  pnper  in  tho 
.Ni.  Iiilelliiient 
•kir.  !>ta.00  a 

.   ,.-~  ^.^    .u...i.ur.      ..vuurux  MtJNN   ii  00, 

iLisazBS,  3C1  Broadwa;,  New  Yurk. 


mivii  obould   tHJ  wtthnut   It. 
«u-:  tlJB  Bli  months.    Add 
^•■ii.mnEiM  "  ' 


EDI^CATIOXAL   lX8TiTUTI0J^S  AT  WOLFVILLE,   K  S. 


Acadia  College. 

REV.  A.  W.  8AWVKR,  D.I).,   I'i.iwidkmt. 

A  four  yettn'  coiirw.  leading  to  the  B.  A. 
ilettnw.  Opliniw  nr)>  p<>nnitti.<l  Ix-tWivnOreek 
aiwl  Krenoh  an.l  flornian ;  nlw.  between  the 
l&ifCtiei*  nialhpinntiei, 
practical  clieintdlr)'. 
tlonH  for  iMMirdlnf?. 
stiidentii.      C'harites 


and  lat)oratory  work  In 
KirRt-eliHH  neeoinnioda- 
A  tO*'o»^'^><>in  for  tho 
of  all    kindH   moderate. 


Next  Term  opens  September  25. 

\ppl7  to   he  I>reHident. 


Horton  Collegiate  Academy. 

I.  H.  OAKFX  MA.,   I'lilNriPAl. 

In  this  school  then-  are  two  courses— the 
Matricitlaclon.  t<i  pn*|iareiiiutlenti«  for  college; 
and  the  fJeneral.  to  prepare  .voiintc  men  for 
the  Cliwi  H  Kxaminitlonn  and  for  huslii.ss 
hfe.  The  new  hoanhtiK'-hoUHe  aceoMini'«lat«i* 
ab,.ijt  flflj-  li-.ar.ler».  who  will  lie  under  the 
ininie<Uale  care  of  the  I'rin.ipal.  N...-.-«sarv 
eX|)en.s<ii  tor  the  year,  alpcnit   J|:»>. 

Next  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term  January  7,   1891. 

Apply  to  the  I'rincipaL 


Acadia  Seminary. 

MIS.S  M.  E   (iUAVVX  PitiM'iPAl. 

This  Seininarj-  aims  to  prnvide.  at  a  moder- 
ats  expense,  excellent  advantages  for  y<iune 
la,lies.'  There  an-  Ihre,.  conri-^  of  sliidv  - 
tie- Classical:  the  l.ilerarv:  an.l  the  Musical 
Thee., urn.' in  music.  In^t^umenlal  or  Vocal, 
isthorouifh.  In  Drawirii: and  PalnlinK. atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  slu.lv  of  m.sleis.  ca.slsand 
still  life.  Inslnieti.ju  m  ^.locution  and  Oym- 
nastii-s.    ('harKt.8  UKMlerate. 

Next  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term,  January  7,  1801. 

Apply  to  the  Principal. 
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A  SUPPLEMENT  for  New  Brunswick  readers  is  issued 
with  this  number  of  the  Review,  containing  the 
addresses  delivered  at  the  Nevf  Brunswick  Provincial 
Institute  held  in  St.  John  duriug  the  last  three  days 
of  June.  The  subjects  discussed  were,  many  of  them, 
so  important  in  their  bearing  on  our  educational 
questions  that  their  publication  in  the  columns  of 
the  Review  was  determined  on  by  a  committee  of  the 
Institute.  The  Review,  with  this  supplement,  is 
sent  to  all  the  teachers  whose  addresses  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain.  If  any  have  been  overlooked  we  shall 
be  glad  to  send  copies  on  application.  To  those  who 
are  not  subscribers  it  is  hoped  that  a  careful  examin- 
ation of  the  contents  of  the  Review  and  Supplement, 
consisting  of  twenty  pages,  will  convince  them  that 
it  is  to  their  interest  to  enrol  their  names  on  our 
books  and  receive  the  paper  regularly.  Thus  they 
will  not  only  support  their  own  educational  paper, 
but  keep  themselves  in  touch  with  our  educational 
thought  and  progress  which  the  Review  seeks  month 
by  month  to  represent  in  its  pages. 


Carleton  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  meet  at 
Woodstock  on  the  27th  and  2&th  inst. 


All  the  public  schools  in  these  provinces  should 
recognize  by  appropriate  exercises  the  400th  annivers- 
ary of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  We 
give  a  short  outline  in  another  column  of  what  may 
be  done  with  a  few  sketches  and  poems  that  may 
prove  of  service.  All  schools  can  do  something  that 
may  be  instructive  and  impressive,  even  though 
nothing  more  be  attempted  than  the  biography,  his- 


tory and  geography  connected  with  the  discovery. 
The  schools  of  the  United  States  are  making  exten- 
sive preparations  to  observe  the  day.  It  is  becoming 
that  we,  as  Americans  and  Canadians,  should  take  a 
lively  interest  in  such  an  important  event  as  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  this  continent.  In 
such  a  celebration  the  names  of  other  disooverers  more 
closely  connected  with  Cauada  should  receive  atten- 
tion,—  such  as  the  Cabots,  Cartier,  Champlain  and 
others.  The  story  of  the  hardships  and  struggles  of 
these  pioneers  cannot  fail  to  be  of  more  than  ordin- 
ary interest  on  a  day  when  America  shall  unite  to  do 
honor  to  the  man  whose  courage  and  unflinching 
purpose  achieved  such  blessings  from  the  world. 


An  annoying  typographical  error  occurs  on  page 
91  of  this  number.  In  the  first  paragraph,  second 
column,  for  "  peruse  "  and  "  perused,"  read  "  parse  " 
and 


Westminster  Abbey  has  again  opened  it  doors 
to  receive  the  mortal  remains  of  one  of  England's 
most  illustrious  poets  — Tennyson.  Next  to  Shaks- 
peare  and  Milton,  no  poet  has  bequeathed  a  richer 
legacy  to  the  English  speaking  race  than  he;  no  poet 
since  Shakspeare  touched  more  nearly  the  popular 
heart  of  England. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  G.  Nelson  of  St.  John 
for  a  very  excellent  little  work  containing  nearly 
thirty  Canadian  songs,  with  music  arranged  in  the 
tonic  sol-fa  notation,  published  by  William  H.  Smith, 
director  of  music  in  the  Montreal  public  schools. 


A  law  school  has  been  established  in  St.  John 
in  connection  with  Kings  College,  Windsor.  The 
opening  took  place  on  Saturday  evening,  Oct.  8,  and 
several  lectures  by  talented  members  of  the  bar  have 
since  been  given. 


Several  new  advertisements  in  this  number  will 
prove  of  especial  interest  to  teachers.  Those  in  need 
of  school  flags — and  what  better  day  to  raise  one  than 
Columbus  Day — should  consult  the  advertisement  of 
Mr,  A.  W.  Adams  of  St.  John. 
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Some  teachers  injure  themselves,  their  schools  and 
their  profession  by  continually  saying  sharp,  personal 
and  sarcastic  things  to  their  pupils  —  a  habit  easily 
formed  and  very  difficult  to  break.  Having  a  little 
more  technical  learning,  but  often  not  half  so  much 
common  sense  or  knowledge  of  the  world  as  parents 
and  trustees,  they  make  them  the  objects  of  their  un- 
wise witticisms;  or,  worse  still,  they  thus  attack  their 
defenceless  pupils.  They  are  not  aware  how  much 
pain  they  cause  and  how  much  ill-feeling  and  hatred 
towards  themselves  they  produce  by  their  small 
smartness.  Let  sarcasm  be  as  rare  in  the  school- 
room as  in  Holy  Writ,  if  the  teacher  is  to  be  beloved 
and  his  or  her  usefulness  not  lessened. 


A  LARGE  majority  of  all  the  pupils  attending  our 
schools  leave  about  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  best 
thoughts  of  the  teacher  should  be  for  this  majority, 
who  have  then  to  face  the  problem  of  earning  a 
living.  Courses  of  study  should  be  formed  with 
special  reference  to  their  needs.  In  a  public  system 
of  education  the  state  cannot  afford  to  discriminate 
in  favor  of  a  minority  by  neglecting  the  peculiar 
wants  of  the  poor  and  wage-earning  population. 
Text-book  facts,  a  little  Latin,  memorized  dates  and 
geographical  details  which  enable  a  child  to  pass 
into  the  high  school,  are  not  much  of  an  education 
or  of  a  preparation  for  the  hard  battle  of  life. 


A  SHORT  editorial  in  the  Windsor  Tribune  com- 
plains of  the  over-crowding  of  the  schools  of  the 
town.  In  one  department  there  are  104  pupils. 
Many  of  the  rooms  are  unsuitable  for  school  work  — 
inconvenient  and  badly  ventilated.  And  yet  Windsor 
is  one  of  the  wealthiest  school  sections  in  Nova 
Scotia — jierhaps  in  proportion  to  its  po|)ulation  the 
wealthiest,  except  Yarmouth,  and  one  or  two  sections 
in  Cumberhmd.  It  has  also  an  exceptionally  fine 
stafT  of  teachers,  who  are  doing  very  e.tcelient  work 
in  spite  of  over-crowding  and  a  poor  su]>ply  of  venti- 
lating oxygen.  It  is  marvellous  how  much  teachers 
and  helpless  little  children  are  compelled  to  suffer 
from  this  cause.  To  them  may  be  attributed  most  cases 
of  nervous  prostration  among  teachers,  and  head- 
aches, colds  and  consumption  among  pupils.  There 
is  no  economy  so  hurtful  as  that  which  gives  more 
than  forty  or  fifty  pupils  to  one  teacher,  or  wiiich 
lessens  the  regulation  number  of  cubic  feet  of  jjure 
air  for  each  child.  A  small  increase  in  the  taxation 
for  well  ventilated  and  properly  lighted  school-rooms 
and  an  assistant  teacher  means  more  than  a  corres- 
ponding decrease  in  doctor's  bills,  in  impaired  eye 
sight  and  in  permanently  broken  down  constitutions. 


The  courses  of  university  extension  lectures  are 
resumed  in  St.  John  this  month.  Three  courses, 
consisting  of  ten  lectures  each,  will  be  given.  They 
are  as  follows:  Canadian  History  up  to  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  by  James  llannay,  on  Monday  evenings,  begin- 
ning Monday,  October  10th.  Chemistry,  by  A.  E. 
Macintyre,  F.  C.  S.,  on  Wednesday  evenings,  begin- 
ning Wednesday,  October  12th.  Electricity,  on 
Friday  evenings,  beginning  Friday,  October  14th,  by 
Prof.  Duff,  M.  A. 


"Let  a  boy  be  nourished  on  biography,  on  the 
record  of  lives  pure,  noble,  self-sacrificing,  beginning 
with  .Jesus  Christ,  and  I  have  the  greatest  hopes  of 
that  boy,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robbins,  of  Truro,  in  the 
course  of  an  able  sermon  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  St. 
John,  a  few  evenings  ago.  There  is  a  point  in  this 
that  all  teachers  should  carefully  heed. 


We  are  instructed  to  say  that  the  text-book  pre- 
scribed in  the  third  year  of  the  high  school  course  in 
Nova  Scotia  is  Martin's  "  Human  Body  and  the 
Effects  of  Narcotics."  This  is  the  original  elementary 
text-book.  But  a  small  edition  originally  called  the 
"Beginner's  Text- Book"  has  now  stamped  on  its 
cover  "Elementary  Course,"  which  has  given  rise  to 
some  confusion. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Victoria  School  of  Art 
and  Design  was  held  at  Halifax  on  the  27th  nit. 
There  were  about  130  students  last  year,  of  whom 
over  fifty  were  free.  Besides  eight  scholarships  good 
for  two  years  are  offered  for  competition  in  the 
academies  of  the  province.  There  is  a  staff  of  four 
teachers.     The  present  session  began  on  the  lOtb  inst. 


AoRicuLTURE  is  taught  theoretically  in  many  of  the  schools 
in  France.  The  children  are  taught  to  know  and  distin- 
guish between  the  insects  bencticinl  and  hurtful.  They  learn 
wliich  birds  should  be  preserved  as  the  farmer's  friends,  and 
which  work  harm;  and  much  besides  which  is  of  great 
benefit  in  after  years.-- /•'j-cliange. 

Would  it  not  be  well  if  our  Normal  Schools  and 
examinations  for  teacher's  licenses  were  so  conducted 
as  to  compel  teachers  to  have  in  a  large  degree  the 
knowledge  that  would  enable  them  successfully  to 
impart  this  information. 


TiiKitG  is  one  branch  of  education  that  ought  to  receive 
much  closer  and  more  intelligent  attention  than  is  yet 
devoted  to  it.  We  mean  the  expression  of  thought,  or  the 
description  of  objects  and  events  in  correct  and  elegant 
Knglish.  Doys  and  girls  ought  to  be  instructed  in  the 
'"mystery"  of  writing  letters,— such  letters  as  are  likely  to 
\h'  required  as  the  years  roll  on.  If  matters  of  this  kind  are 
neglected  in  the  cnmmon  school  and  the  high  school,  they 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  neglected  in  our  colleges.     Some 
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one  ought  to  teach  our  young  men  and  women  to  spell  cor- 
rectly, and  to  conform  to  correct  usage  in  more  than  spell- 
ing and  syntax.  Perhaps  professors  in  English  in  our  col- 
leges might  very  profitably  see  to  the  attainments  of  the 
students  in  such  a  commonplace  matter  as  the  writing  of 
presentable  letters. 

We  most  cordially  endorse  these  very  sensible 
remarks  from  the  Halifax  Witness.  As  a  means  of 
mental  discipline  or  for  practical  use,  the  proper  stndy 
of  English  composition  and  of  English)  literature 
stands  far  above  latin  or  algebra. 


THE  COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

September  and  October  are  the  months  during 
which  most  of  the  county  educational  conventions  are 
held,  and  this  year  they  seem  to  have  been  even  more 
numerous  and  more  progressive  than  usual.  These 
County  Institutes  are  growing  in  importance,  and 
seem  to  be  dwarfing  the  Provincial  meeting.  The 
cause  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  County  Insti- 
tute comes  nearer  to  the  teacher  in  his  every  day 
work,  and  the  absence  of  grumbling  and  fault  finding 
at  these  meetings,  and  the  presence  of  harmony  and 
sociability,  render  them  attractive  to  the  teachers. 
There  have  been  some  innovations  introduced  this 
year,  and  some  excellent  ideas  advanced  which  will, 
no  doubt,  bear  fruit  in  the  future. 


The  idea  of  nature  study  only,  which  was  carried 
out  for  the  first  time  in  the  province  this  year,  by  the 
Charlotte  County  Institute,  is  one  that  should  be 
imitated  by  the  others,  at  least  once  every  four  or  five 
years.  Such  a  plan  brings  teachers  directly  in  con- 
tact with  nature,  and  cannot  but  induce  them  to  do 
likewise  with  their  pupils. 

Mr.  James  Vroom's  uniform  plan  for  raising  school 
flags  is  one  that  will  meet  with  favor  wherever  there 
is  a  flag.  It  was  heartily  endorsed  by  the  Charlotte 
County  Institute,  and  with  a  few  modifications  suit- 
able to  other  localities,  is  well  adapted  for  use  all  over 
the  province.  The  school  flag  idea,  properly  carried 
out,  will  lead  to  more  attention  being  paid  to  the  sub" 
ject  of  Canadian  History,  and  more  emphasis  being 
laid  upon  patriotism,  which  might  well  receive  better 
attention  in  our  schools. 


It  was  proposed  at  the  St.  John  County  Institute 
to  have  the  programme  for  the  next  session  prepared 
and  published  at  least  three  months  before  the  meet- 
ing, in  order  that  the  teachers  might  have  time  to 
give  it  due  consideration.  This  will  have  a  good 
effect,  and  guarantee  a  more  thoughtful  discussion  of 
the  different  topics  to  be  deliberated  upon. 

The  idea  of  "  round  table"  discussions  for  next  year, 


approved  of  both  by  Charlotte  and  St.  John  Counties 
as  a  part  of  the  programmes,  will  meet  with 
favor  on  the  part  of  the  female  teachers  at  least. 
They  will  bo  able  to  discuss  their  own  work  by  them- 
selves, without  being  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of 
the  whole  Institute. 


The  public  meetings  this  year  have  been  enthusi- 
astic, and  well  attended,  showing  no  lack  of  public 
interest. 


It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  these  Insti- 
tutes are  worth  all  they  cost,  and  more  too,  if  every 
teacher  goes  to  them  with  a  desire  to  receive  as  well 
as  give  ideas;  to  stimulate  and  be  stimulated  in  turn. 
If  they  are  looked  upon  by  a  few  as  mere  pleasure 
excursions  or  outings,  or  a  place  to  reproduce  thread- 
bare and  common-place  ideas,  or  pointless  jokes,  these 
few  should  understand  that  the  weight  of  public 
opinion  is  against  them,  and  that  such  a  course  is 
narrow  and  unprofessional.  As  the  teacher  so  is  the 
Institute;  and  the  status  of  the  latter  is  measured  by 
the  individuals  who  compose  it.  If  they  have  the  true 
teaching  spirit  they  will  help  to  make  such  gatherings 
helpful  and  impressive — will  give  ideas,  and  seek  to 
adapt  those  which  they  receive  to  their  own  particular 
needs. 


A  correspondent  has  complained  that  our  reports 
of  County  Institutes  are  too  meagre.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  they  are  meagre.  We  would  like 
to  give  fuller  reports,  did  space  permit,  and  to  pub- 
lish occasional  papers  read  at  these  institutes,  especi- 
ally those  that  are  valuable  and  of  general  interest, 
if  the  inspectors  or  others  would  send  these  to  the 
Review.  But  brief  as  the  reports  are  we  endeavor 
to  catch  some  salient  points  and  fresh  hints  that  will 
be  of  value  to  teachers  generally,  and  to  present  such 
an  outline  of  the  proceedings  that  future  historians, 
on  consulting  the  pages  of  the  Review,  will  see 
evidence  of  educational  activity  and  progress  in  those 
counties  that  had  yearly,  well-attended,  progressive 
and  stimulating  institutes. 

SCHOOL  LAW  CHANGES. 

The  Weymouth  Free  Press  gives  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  school  laws  of 
Nova  Scotia: 

"  Instead  of  there  being  two  school  terms  as  here- 
tofore, there  will  in  future  be  but  one  term,  or  year, 
commencing  August  1st  and  ending  July  Slst,  this 
bringing  in  its  train  the  following  changes:  teachers 
must  be  hired  by  the  year  instead  of  by  the  term,  the 
county    fund    will    be    distributed   among   trustees 
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annually,  one  public  examination  of  echools  and  one 
inspectoral  visit  annually  will  suflBce;  and  school 
meetings  will  be  held  on  the  last  Monday  in  June  of 
each  year.  Some  of  the  more  obvious  benefits  which 
will  result  from  this  change  are  the  more  thorough 
inspection  of  the  schools,  their  greater  efficiency  when 
teachers  are  changed  at  long  intervals,  the  saving  of 
the  time  hitherto  lost  by  teachers  in  changing  their 
location  at  the  beginning  of  the  terms,  the  removal 
of  the  nightmare  of  school  work  from  pupils  during 
the  long  vacation,  and  the  diminution  in  the  number 
of  statistical  returns  required.  *  *  *  The  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  has  at  last  seen  its  way  clear  to 
grant  certificates  to  our  high  school  pupils,  and  for 
this  purpose  has  arranged  them  in  four  grades  (or 
years),  to  be  called  Grades  A,  B,  C  and  D,  of  which 
Grade  D  is  the  lowest.  Grade  B  is  to  be  the  ordinary 
graduating  certificate,  while  Grade  A  will  be  granted 
to  those  who  take  a  still  more  extended  course. 
These  certificates  will  be  merely  an  evidence  of  a 
certain  definite  amount  of  mental  discipline  with 
which  the  pupil  has  been  brought  in  contact  with 
definite  results,  and  will  act  as  a  much  needed  stimu- 
lus in  the  prosecution  of  her  studies. 

In  future  there  will  be  no  examinations  for  teach- 
ers as  hitherto.  To  get  permission  to  teach  hereafter 
in  this  province  three  things  are  necessary:  a  certifi- 
cate of  age  (varying  according  to  the  license  sought) 
and  character;  a  certificate  of  scholarship  (obtained 
at  high  school  examinations);  and  a  certificate  of 
professional  qualification.  In  addition  to  the  ordin- 
ary examination  for  certificates  of  Grades  A,  B,  C 
and  I),  there  will  be  every  year  a  supplementary 
examination  (for  those  who  choose  to  take  it)  in 
school  law  and  management,  teaching  temperance 
and  school  hygiene.  A  certificate  of  professional 
qualifications  is  granted  those  who  pass  this  examina- 
tion. Those  who  attend  the  Normal  school  and  got 
a  diploma  are  exempt  from  the  presentation  of  the 
professional  certificate  just  mentioned.  The  Normal 
school  has  up  to  this  time  been  only  a  competition  of 
our  county  academies  and  high  schools;  in  future  it 
will  be  what  it  should  always  have  been,  a  school  for 
the  training  of  would-be  teachers  in  professional  work 
only.  ♦  *  *  A  heavy  premium  is  put  on  Normal 
Bchool  attendance.  *  ♦  *  If  the  candidate  does  not 
attend  the  Normal  school  he  must  have  a  scholarshi]) 
certificate  one  grade  higher  than  the  class  of  license 
songht.     •     *     * 

The  high  echool  course  has  been  conaiderably  re- 
vised. Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  subjects 
required,  but  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  a 
reduction  made  in  what  is  commonly  known  as 
"memory   work,"  for   instance    in    geography  and 


history.  More  work  is  required  in  the  study  of  the 
English  language  and  of  science  than  before.  *  *  * 
These  changes  are  somewhat  sweeping  in  their 
character,  but  are  what  we  should  have  had  years 
ago.  *  *  *  It  is  intimated  that  the  common  school 
course  is  now  under  revision.  If  so,  there  are  two 
things  we  hope  to  see:  some  provision  made  for  the 
(optiosal)  introduction  of  some  form  of  manual 
training;  and  a  regulation  that  school  work  shall  be 
done  in  school  hours.  *  *  *  The  next  step  in  advance 
(or  perhaps  a  preliminary  one)  would,  of  course,  be  a 
law  compelling  attendance  at  school,  say  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  fifteen." 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

The  state  has  no  right  to  tax  me  for  the  education 
of  other  people's  children,  unless  by  that  education 
the  value  of  my  property  is  increased  and  life  in 
general  made  more  enjoyable.  If  the  state  cares 
only  for  the  education  of  those  who  would  receive  a 
tolerable  education  without  its  aid  and  allows  those 
who  care  nothing  for  education  to  develop  into  the 
vicious  classes  whose  crimes  impose  on  me  additional 
burdens,  the  public  school  system  fails  in  its  primary 
object. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Eastern  Clironicle  com- 
plains of  the  number  of  vagrants  in  the  streets  of 
New  Glasgow.  In  Dartmouth  we  know  of  a  large 
family  growing  up  with  only  a  street  education,  and 
yet  they  live  only  200  yards  from  a  good  school. 
And  there  are  scores  of  other  children  there  in  the 
same  condition.  We  presume  it  is  the  same  through- 
out the  country. 

It  is  time  that  we  had  enacted  for  the  maritime 
provinces  generally  such  a  compulsory  law  as  the 
city  of  Halifax  has,  where  every  child  from  7  to  14 
must  attend  120  days  a  year,  and  where  every  child 
found  aimlessly  wandering  on  the  streets  or  playing 
truant  for  10  days  is  sent  to  a  reformatory  and  edu- 
cated and  taught  to  work. 

CUEEENT  EVENTS. 

In  every  good  school  some  attention  will  be  syste- 
matically given  to  the  study  of  current  events.  It 
is  as  necessary  that  pupils  should  be  wide-awake  as 
to  what  is  going  on  in  their  own  and  in  foreign 
countries  as  it  is  that  they  should  be  trained  lo 
observe  what  comes  within  the  scope  of  their  senses 
of  sight  and  hearing. 

To  make  this  study  effective  various  plans  may 
with  advantage  be  adopted  at  different  times.  We 
would  suggest  the  following  as  a  good  scheme:  An 
editor  is  selected  by  the  school  for  a  week.     It  is  bia 
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duty  each  morning  to  put  on  the  board  or  on  a  large 
sheet  of  paper  hung  up  on  the  wall,  a  few  of  the 
most  important  events  of  the  preceding  day — classi- 
fying them  as  political,  foreign,  local,  etc.  Any 
other  pupil  has  the  privilege  of  adding  any  really 
important  event  which  has  been  omitted.  The  editor 
is  made  responsible  for  the  spelling,  composition, 
etc.,  of  these  news  notes.  On  Friday  they  are  re- 
viewed and  discussed  by  the  whole  school — those  of 
permanent  interest  being  transcribed  into  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose.  Another  editor  is  then  elected 
for  next  week. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  every  pupil  of  the  school 
will  have  had  his  share  of  the  work.  Every  pupil 
will  be  continually  interested  in  a  work  in  which  he 
has  had  or  will  have  a  share.  The  spelling,  writing, 
composition,  etc.,  will  be  carefully  criticised,  and 
thus  each  one  will  be  improving  in  these  lines  with- 
out much  labor  from  the  teacher.  The  influence  on 
the  geographical  and  historical  studies  of  the  school 
will  be  remarkable.  Try  it,  and  report  the  result  to 
the  Review. 

TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

In  my  "talks"  for  this  month  I  propose  to  indi- 
cate some  of  our  failures.  We  fail  to  practice  self- 
control,  and  thus  lose  the  control  of  our  pupils.  We 
fail  to  secure  punctuality  and  regularity  of  attend- 
ance by  failing  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
parents.  We  fail  to  prevent  whispering  and  disorder 
by  failing  to  keep  our  pupils  constantly  and  profit- 
ably employed  and  to  secure  and  hold  their  attention 
during  recitations. 


We  fail  to  keep  the  room  properly  ventilated.  We 
fail  in  allowing  the  pupils  to  recite  in  too  low  a  tone 
by  our  failure  to  drill  them  on  vocal  and  aspirate 
sounds.  We  fail  in  teaching  beginners  jy  the  alpha- 
betical instead  of  the  sentence  method.  We  fail  in 
not  preparing  our  own  work  for  each  recitation  and 
in  not  having  a  definite  plan  in  our  minds  to  make 
some  point  out  of  each.  We  I'ail  to  review  our 
work  frequently. 


We  fail  to  have  our  pupils  stand  erect  when 
reciting  and  to  be  courteous  in  their  bearing  toward 
one  another.  We  fail  to  teach  habits  of  order  and 
neatness.  We  fail  in  making  threats  and  promises 
which  are  never  carried  out. 


We  fail  to  have  a  written  programme,  and  still 
more  in  following  it  when  we  have  one.  We  fail  in 
not  giving  attention  to  the  slow  and  dull  pupils  and 
devoting  ourselves  to  the  more  brilliant  ones.  We 
fail  in  not  attending  our  educational  meetings  and 
in  not  keeping  abT-east  with  the  times  in  reading 
some  good  educational  paper. 


Be  very  careful  when  a  fault  has  been  committed 
not  to  accuse  a  child  suddenly.  Even  if  guilty,  a 
denial  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  will  be  made  through 
fright  or  because  the  suddenness  of  the  question  has 
given  no  opportunity  to  reflect  that  the  truth  should 
be  told  for  truth's  sake.  A  few  kind  but  firm  words 
spoken  by  the  self-possessed  teacher  will  make  it  easy 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  a  child  will  not  be  brought  to 
shame  and  lose  self-respect  in  the  eyes  of  the  school, 
by  a  denial  which  would  be  repented  of  as  soon  as 
made,  or  which  would  not  have  been  made  at  all  if  a 
little  judicious  common  sense  had  been  exercised  by 
the  teacher. 


We  fail  to  teach  mental  arithmetic  and  arithmetical 
analysis.  We  fail  to  teach  what  is  valuable  only  in 
history  and  geography.  We  fail  to  teach  map- 
drawiug. 


Once  in  a  while  a  day  will  come  when  you  go  into 
the  school-room  in  the  morning  with  a  dull,  tired 
feeling  that  makes  the  very  thought  of  work  dis- 
agreeable. You  wonder  how  you  are  going  to  drag 
through  the  day.  Now,  what  is  to  be  done?  We 
answer,  go  to  tvork.  Rouse  yourself  up  and  go  to 
work.  It  may  require  a  supreme  efllort;  but  make 
the  effort  and  conquer  the  flesh  by  force  of  will. 
Begin  with  pleasant  voice  and  countenance  the  work 
which  you  had  planned,  and  in  a  marvellously  short 
time  the  enthusiasm  you  inspire  in  the  class  will 
react  on  yourself,  you  will  forget  everything  in  the 
interest  of  work,  and  the  day  will  slip  away  almost 
before  you  are  aware.  You  may  not  think  so,  but 
just  try  it.  Sublime  is  the  dominion  of  the  mind 
over  the  body;  and  work  is  a  panacea  the  value  of 
which  is  not  generally  remembered. 

Now,  if  on  the  other  hand,  when  you  feel  out  of 
sorts  you  allow  the  feeling  to  have  dominion  over 
you,  you  will  act  so  that  the  class  will  soon  be  out  of 
sorts  too,  and  a  dismal  day  will  be  passed  by  all  con- 
cerned. It  is  an  excellent  thing  for  such  days  that 
the  work  be  mapped  out  before,  and  you  know  with- 
out any  thinking  just  what  you  are  going  to  do,  for 
in  some  states  of  the  nervous  system  it  is  easier  to 
work  than  to  think.  There  is  one  kind  of  physical 
weariness  which  needs  nothing  so  much  as  a  smart 
two-mile  walk,  while  another  kind  requires  rest. 
Now,  if  your  mental  or  physical  inertia  of  the  morn- 
ing be  at  all  of  the  latter  sort,  as  soon  as  school  is 
dismissed  seek  the  lounge  or  easy-chair  or  grassy 
bank  and  rest  as  nature  prompts. 
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Music  ITotes. 


Transition  from  Tonk   Sol  fa  to  the  Staff  Notation. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  well  that  the  pupils 
have  attained  to  the  requirements  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
elementary  certificate  before  they  are  troubled  with  a 
new  notation,  though  the  teacher  may  have  been 
preparing  them  for  this  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  the  lessons.  The  pupils  should  be  able  to  name 
the  notes  of  the  scale  up  or  down,  from  any  point, 
also  to  ascend  and  descend  by  thirds,  thus: 
dmstr'filid',  dTf 'r' tsm  d. 

They  know  the  letter  names  of  the  standard  scale 
upanddown:CDEFGABCi;  C  BAG  FED  C. 
Let  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  represent  the  staff  G 
clef.  Show  the  pupils  that,  say  a  point  about  li 
inches  below  the  little  finger,  represents  C,  which  is 
on  the  first  leger  line  below  the  treble  staff.  Then 
m  is  point  of  first  i.  e.  little  finger,  S  point  of  eec- 
ond,  d'  we  find  in  counting  up  is  third  space,  i.  e., 
between  middle  and  index  finger. 

Point  any  first  step  e-xercises  in  Key  C,  such   as 
following,  upon  the  fingers,  and  ask  the  class  to  sing: 
dmsmdmsd'smdssd'msd, 

|d  :m|s  :d'  |d  :m|s  :d'  |s:8|s:m|8:s{s:m 

|d':sim:d    |d':s{m:d    |  s:  sjs:  m  |  s:  s|s:  m|{ 

Next  tell  the  pupils  to  point  the  exercises  on  their 
own  fingers  with  their  eyes  on  the  teacher's  hand  as 
he  points.  When  this  is  well  done,  the  teacher  may 
draw  five  parallel  lines  on  the  blackboard,  and  point 
the  exercise  on  this  foim.  lie  may  draw  the  G  clef, 
turning  round  the  line  named  G.  This  is  most  prob- 
ably an  altered  form  of  an  old  script  G. 

Next  the  teacher  may  write  out  the  exercise,  and 
ask  the  pupils  to  sing  it. 

Let  the  teacher  continue  exercises  on  this  step  with 
the  hand  on  the  above  diagram,  and  writing  them 
out  in  full  on  the  blackboard  until  the  class  can  sing 
as  easily  aa  with  sol-fa  syllables.  Make  sure  each 
step. 

The  second  lesson  may  lake  up  exercises  in  E  and 
O  in  the  same  way,  and  also  revise  key  C. 

The  third  lesson  may  take  up  second  step  exercises 
so  far  as  the  tones  fall  on  lines  at  first. 

Key  C— 

d  msdsstr'  r'  tad'  td'  smd  || 

Key  E- 

dsmsd'  td'  smd'  tsd'  smdasd  | 

Keg(i- 

dmsdmdmrdt,drmsmdt,d|| 
In  the  third  lesson,  key  F  and  I)  and   A   may  be 
taken   up.     Always   make   the  clasa  quite  familiar 


with  the  new  key  on  the  fingers  before  turning  to  the 
blackboard. 

Ask  the  class  where  F  is.  It  is  in  the  first  space 
between  little  finger  and  next.  The  first  space  then 
is  d,  second  m,  third  s,  and  the  top  line,  or  point  of 
the  thumb,  is  d'.  Then  r  fl  d '  are  now  lines.  Give 
the  class  simple  exercises,  first  on  the  hand  and  then 
on  the  board,  such  as  these: 

Key  F— 

dmsmdsd'  smrddt,  dmsdrmd 

Key  F— 

dmdt|l|dm8rmdmfsmrsmrd. 

Key  D- 

dt,  dmfmsltd'  smflsfmrd. 
The  new  notation  will  be  learnt  most  quickly  by 
writing  exercises,  translating  from  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
to  the  staff  notation,  and  again  from  the  staff  to  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 

As  yet,  do  not  trouble  the  pupils  with  time.  Con- 
quer one  difliculty  at  a  time,  and  reduce  each  diflB- 
culty  by  dividing  up  into  the  smallest  steps  possible. 

J.  Anderson. 


Date  of  Colnmbos's  DiscoTery. 

October  12th  is  regarded  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  Columbus,  notwithstanding  it  is  nine  days 
from  the  true  anniversary.  The  day  Columbus 
landed  was  not  October  12th,  according  to  the  stand- 
ard by  which  we  now  reckon  time,  but  October  Slst, 
the  difference  between  the  old  style  or  Julian  calendar 
and  the  new  style  or  Gregorian  calendar  being  nine 
days  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  it  was  ten  days  in  the 
sixteenth,  when  the  reform  was  instituted,  and  eleven 
days  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  England  adopt- 
ed the  new  style.  Since  that  time  the  year  1800  pass- 
ing as  a  leap  in  the  old  style  and  a  common  year  in 
the  new,  made  the  difference  twelve  days  during  this 
century,  ami  soon  the  year  1900  will  in  the  same  way 
make  it  ..^((^  nen. 

By  observing  October  12th  (new  style),  1802,  as  the 
400th  anniversa'-y  of  an  event  that  occurred  October 
]2Lh  (old  styli').  we  make  ourselves  ridiculous  as  a 
nation  by  recognizing  both  the  old  and  the  new,  and 
conforming  to  neither.  To  be  consistent  we  should 
celebrate  Washington's  birthday  on  February  11th, 
and  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  December  Uth, 
instead  of  December  21st. — iV  }'.  Tribune. 

TiiK  State  of  Massachusetts  has  included  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  elementary  hand  tools  in  the 
legitimate  school  curriculum,  placing  it  side  by  side 
with  drawing,  physiology  and  hygiene.  The  state 
gives  authority  to  the  school  board  to  purchase  such 
tools  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  apparatus  is  pur- 
chatted,  out  of  the  school  contingent  fund. 
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Notes  on  English. 
Intbodtjctort. 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  a  series  of  notes  on  the 
English  subjects  that  are  studied  in  our  schools, 
especially  on  those  that  full  under  the  head  of  English 
Language  and  Jjiterature.  I  have  serious  misgivings 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  asker's  choice  of  a  writer,  but 
have  consented  to  do  what  1  can. 

The  notes  will  be  of  most  service  to  those  readei's 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended  if  the  said  readers 
will  send  me  from  time  to  time,  statements  of  the 
diflSculties  that  they  meet  with  in  studying  or  teach- 
ing the  above  subjects,  and  of  what  particular  piece 
of  literature,  or  what  particular  points  in  our  lan- 
guage or  literature  they  would  like  to  have  the  notes 
deal  with.  In  preparing  these  statements,  whether 
in  the  form  of  questions  or  otherwise,  it  will  be  of  very 
great  advantage,  both  to  the  senders  and  to  the  sendee, 
if  care  be  taken  to  make  them  so  clear  and  so  explicit 
that  the  receiver  will  know  exactly  what  it  is  that 
the  readers  want.  This  is  an  important  matter,  for 
I  happen  to  know  that  he  who  is  to  act  as  receiver  in 
the  present  case  is  often  'unco'  dour  i'  the  uptak',' 
especially  in  the  matter  of  readily  grasping  the  exact 
import  of  a  question.  If  the  question  be  so  worded 
that  more  than  one  meaning  can  be  got  out  of  it,  the 
odds  are  against  his  hitting  on  the  one  that  the  ques- 
tioner was  thinking  of. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  range  of 
subjects  to  be  dealt  with  here  is  by  no  means  as  wide 
as  the  term  English  Language  and  Literature  may 
be  stretched.  Firstly  and  mainly,  these  two  columns 
are  set  apart  for  the  discussion  of  matters  falling 
within  those  portions  of  the  subject  that  are  pre- 
scribed for  study  in  our  schools.  Chiefly  this,  but 
not  of  necessity  only  this.  There  may  be  teachers 
or  students  among  the  readers  of  the  Review  who, 
either  singly  or  in  groups,  are  studying  English 
Literature  beyond  thel;mitof  the  school  curriculum. 
From  such  readers  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  receive 
information  of  what  they  are  doing  and  how  they 
are  doing  it,  and  especially  any  hints,  suggestions  or 
questions  arising  out  of  their  work  that  might  make 
these  columns  more  useful  or  more  interesting.  In 
this  connection,  I  may  say  that  communications  are 
specially  requested  from  the  members  of  the  litera- 
ture class  at  this  year's  session  of  the  summer  school, 
and  from  any  who  may  be  thinking  of  going  over  the 
work  of  that  class  for  next  year.  From  these  I 
should  like  to  receive,  between  now  and  November 
1st,  suggestions  as  to  what  work  they  would  prefer 
to  have  prescribed  for  1893  and  what  particular  line 


of  study,  if  any,  they  would  prefer  to  follow  in  read- 
ing them. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the  sub- 
scriber does  not  bind  himself  to  answer  all  or  any 
questions  that  may  be  sent  in.  He  will  try  to  be 
very  careful  about  attempting  to  answer  those  that 
call  for  information  which  he  does  not  possess.  In- 
deed the  supplying  of  readymade  information  is  not 
at  all  what  he  considers  to  be  his  duty  here.  It  may 
be  done  sometimes,  but  he  proposes,  as  a  general 
rule,  not  to  do  it.  There  is  far  too  much  of  this  done 
in  schools  and  in  periodicals  devoted  to  school  inter- 
ests. Let  it  be  understood  that  no  question  should 
be  sent  in  which  can  be  answered  from  the  diction- 
ary or  from  the  ordinary  text-books  or  from  any 
other  easily  accessible  sources  of  information.  And 
let  it  also  be  understood  that  requests  to  peruse  this 
or  to  analyze  that  will  meet  with  a  very  cold  recep- 
tion. Such  a  request  will  stand  very  little  chance  of 
being  attended  to  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  some 
first-class  reason  why  this  should  be  perused  or  why 
that  should  be  analyzed  (the  quality  of  the  reasons 
to  be  determined  by  the  recipient  of  the  request.) 

It  may  be  expected— and  the  expectation  would  be 
a  natural  one — that  among  these  preliminary  remarks 
there  should  be  some  general  suggestions  as  to  how 
the  lessons  in  English  should  be  conducted,  and  it 
was  intended  at  first  that  something  of  the  sort 
should  be  introduced  here.  But  this  is  so  capitally 
done  already  in  the  introductory  essay  to  Hales' 
Longer  English  Poems  that  the  very  best  service 
which  can  be  rendered  to  those  who  need  direction 
in  this  way  is  to  recommend  them  to  get  that  book. 
It  is  published  by  MacMillan  &  Co.,  of  London;  its 
price  is  is.  6d.,  and  the  introductory  essay  alone  is 
well  worth  the  money  to  any  teacher  of  English  who 
does  not  feel  satisfied  with  his  present  method  of 
teaching. 

Mr.  Hales  takes  the  ballad  that  Harold  sings  in 
the  sixth  canto  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and 
uses  it  to  illustrate  his  method.  He  arranges  his 
lessons  on  it  in  ten  sections.  In  (1)  he  speaks  of 
memorizing  and  reading;  in  (2)  of  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  piece,  of  the  importance  of  getting  the 
pupils  to  realize  the  scenes  presented,  and  to  observe 
the  main  point  of  the  poem  and  the  relation  of  the 
parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  main  point.  In  (.3) 
attention  is  directed  to  allusions  to  manners  and 
customs,  and  to  historical  and  semi-historical  details; 
in  (4)  to  the  parody  of  the  poems  and  the  general 
subject  of  metre.  In  (5)  notice  is  taken  of  the 
author  and  his  age,  and  those  characteristics  of  the 
age  that  serve  to  account  for  such  a  poem  being  then 
produced.     After  these  weightier  matters  he  turns  in 
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(6)  (7)  and  (8)  to  the  less  important  subjects  of 
grammar  and  derivation.  In  (9)  he  recommends  that 
some  attempt  at  a  criticism  of  the  poem  should  be 
encouraged,  at  least  with  more  advanced  pupils;  and 
he  shows  how  this  may  be  done.  In  (10)  he  suggests 
a  rapid  recapitulation  of  what  has  been  said  or  done; 
and  here,  as  well  as  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
earlier  sections,  he  points  out  how  such  a  lesson  may 
be  used  to  excellent  advantage  for  training  the  pupils 
in  composition. 

In  his  general  remarks  he  mentions  as  matters  of 
course,  that  on  the  one  hand  his  aim  has  been  to  be 
suggestive  not  exhausting;  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
any  piece  studied  is  not  to  be  explored  in  the  minute 
manner  he  has  applied  to  Rosabelle. 

One  other  remark  of  his  is  all  there  is  room  for 
here.  Mr.  Hales  prints  it  in  italics.  The  Keview 
printer  will   please  put  it  in  small   caps.     NoxniNd 

SHOILD  BE  TOLD  THE  I'UPIL  WHICH  HE  CAN  THINK 
OUT  OR  FIND  OUT  FOR  HIM.SELF.  A.   CaMERON. 

Yarmouth,  N.  8.,  September  26th,  1892. 

For  the  Review] 

Some  Social  Aspects  of  the  Kindergarten. 

BY  MRS.  8UBAN  8.  HARBIMAN,  HALIFAX. 

A  few  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  literary  world  a 
book  as  unique  as  it  is  interesting,  picturing  fortli  as  it  did  to 
the  multitudes  of  eager  readers  a  most  glowing  future  in 
which  society  stood  forth  exalted  to  perfect  peace  and  hap- 
piness, radiant  in  iUs  purity.  Poverty  and  crime  were  done 
away  with  and  a  lu.\urious  and  harmonious  life  assured  to  all. 

Readers  lay  down  tlie  book,  the  older  ones  with  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  they  could  not  even  hope  to  see  the  realization  of 
the  beauteous  vision,  the  ^-ounger  ones  trusting  that  it  might 
be  their  good  fortune  to  see,  if  not  the  consummation,  at  least 
the  approach  of  the  race  to  its  glorious  destiny. 

But  even  now  the  world  lia.s  thrown  aside  the  book,  and  as 
it  gazes  forth  from  its  windows  do  the  sights  which  meet  its 
eye  give  promise  of  any  such  glorious  outcome?  As  it  glances 
at  the  morning  paper,  does  it  lind  anything  to  predict,  that 
even  in  a  thousand  years  we  may  hope  to  see  justice,  brotherly 
love  and  purity  triumphant  over  the  oppression,  jealousy  and 
selfishness  which  is  so  noticeable  in  the  social,  mercantile, 
and  even  in  the  educational  and  religious  world?  Can  even 
the  most  hopeful  person  look  upon  the  tendencies  of  the  age 
and  hope  for  any  such  result,  unless  radical  changes  takes 
place? 

Would  that  we  might  remain  In  the  harmonious  frame  of 
mind  in  which  the  book  leaves  us.  Would  that  we  might 
enjoy  the  material  advance  of  the  age,  which  offers  so  much 
to  us  all,  resting  assured  that  somehow  and  sometime  all 
would  be  right.  Sad,  indeed,  that  as  we  look  around  us  our 
souls  should  be  stirred  to  their  depths  by  a  rcali/.ation  that 
our  pence  and  hajipinrss  arc  only  tho.se  of  a  dream,  and  that 
in  reality  danger  lurks  everywhere. 

That  society  is  imperilled,  no  thinking  person  can  deny. 
Everywhere  we  hear  a  call  for  reformation.  The  minister 
sounds  it  from  the  pulpit,  the  orator  from  the  platform.  The 
daily  paper  in  its  items  shows  the  need  of  reformation  and  its 


editorial  endeavors  to  point  out  the  line  of  improvement.  The 
people  bemoan  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  times,  and  in  houses 
of  assembly  throughout  the  civilized  world  its  chosen  repre- 
sentatives enact  law  after  law  for  this  purpose— reformation. 
A  law  to  protect  the  rights  of  one  corporation  against 
a  stronger,  in  reality  a  law  to  crush  out  selfishness;  a  law  to 
prevent  men  with  neither  education  or  natural  ability  from 
iidvertising  themselves  as  Doctors  of  Medicine — really  a  law 
to  kill  out  deception.  Reformatories  are  built  for  the  tnore 
vicious  cla,sses,  and  their  rooms  are  seldom  vacant,  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  law  avails  not,  and  again  and  again  must 
acknowledge  the  weakness  of  its  position. 

Notwithstanding  this  discouraging  outlook,  a  day  is  dawn- 
ing whose  clo.se  shall  see  a  result  far  more  wonderful  and  far 
more  to  be  desired  than  Edward  Bellamy's  fair  picture. 

The  moving  cause  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  can  even 
now  be  distinguished  upon  the  horizon.  For  gently  and  with 
the  easy  grsice  of  a  David,  the  Kindergarten  is  advancing 
against  the  Goliath  of  social  wrongs,  and  as  surely  it  is  des- 
tined to  victory.  The  Kindergarten  sees  that  reformation  is 
not  the  one  thing  needful,  but  formation,  and  consecrates 
itself  to  childhood,  taking  for  its  watchword:  "The  hope  of 
the  world  lies  in  its  children."  For  while  the  lawmakers 
have  been  busy  conscientiously  patching  up  each  rent  result 
ing  from  an  outburst  in  the  social  world,  and  which  if  it  held, 
served  as  a  warning  of  a  future  outburst  in  some  other  part, 
Fnebel  has  been  searching  out  the  causes  of  upheavals,  and 
has  found  their  origin  to  lie  in  the  human  heart.  Here  he 
found  that  the  work  of  regeneration  must  begin.  Those 
working  on  the  outside  might  alter  the  appearance  of  the 
problem,  but  its  solution  must  begin  within.  Xot  in  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women,  stained  as  they  are  with  sin, 
scarred  by  sorrow  and  tro\ible,  but  in  the  stainless,  tender, 
loving  hearts  of  the  children  fresh  from  their  Creator.  But 
where  shall  we  find  the  proper  .soil,  where  shall  we  look  for  a 
gardener  to  whom  we  may  safely  entrust  lliesc  tender  plants? 
"  Surely,"  you  will  .say,  "the  home  should  be  the  garden, 
the  mother  the  gardener."  That  the  child  is  placed  in  the 
home  dependent  entirely  upon  the  mother,  proves  the  answer 
correct. 

But  in  how  many  homes  do  these  human  plants  find  the 
right  atmosphere?  for  just  as  our  well-being  depends  upon  our 
breathing  the  proper  proportions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  so 
the  child  must  find  wise  government  as  well  as  love.  Mental 
and  moral  food  are  demanded  by  the  soul,  just  as  nourish- 
ment by  the  physical ;  and  little  we  know  how  great  an  in- 
fluence is  exerted  by  the  environments  of  a  child.  Even  when 
he  seems  so  unconscious,  every  word,  every  tone,  every  ex- 
pression of  the  faces  about  him,  every  gesture  is  leaving  its 
impression  upon  him,  and  thus  becoming  a  factor  in  his 
development. 

"  Can  you  tell,  O  mother,"  says  Fru'bel.  in  a  book  dedicated 
to  motherhood,  "when  the  spiritual  development  of  your 
child  begins?"  "Can  you  trace  the  boundary  line  which 
separates  the  conscious  from  the  unconscious  world?  In 
God's  world,  just  because  it  is  God's  world,  the  law  of  all 
things  is  continuity — there  arc  and  can  bo  no  abrupt  begin- 
nings, no  rude  transitions,  no  today  which  is  not  hased  on 
yesterday.  The  distant  stars  were  shining  long  hefore  their 
rays  reached  our  earth,  the  seed  germinates  in  darkness,  and 
so  in  the  infant  soul  a  process  goes  on  which  is  hidden  from 
our  ken,  yet  upon  which  hangs  more  than  w«  can  tell,  of* 
good  or  evil,  of  happiness  ormiscry." 
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This  book  of  Frtcbel's  is  full  of  such  tender  and  wise  ex- 
hortations to  mothers,  and  many  have  responded  to  his  call. 
Other  mothers  there  are  who  have  not  heard  his  voice,  but 
whose  hearts  are  so  akin  to  his  that  unconsciously  they  are 
furthering  his  work.  We  would  not  forget  these  mothers  or 
their  homes.  It  is  upon  the  knowledge  of  their  existence  that 
we  found  our  hope. 

But  as  the  Kindergartner  glances  around  the  morning  ring, 
how  many  such  homes  does  she  see  represented?  Very  few; 
and  she  rejoices  that  it  is  her  privilege  to  let  fall  on  the  others 
a  ray  of  that  love-light  which  never  penetrates  the  homes  of 
some,  and  in  others  is  obscured  by  an  ignorance  of  the  rights 
of  child-nature. 

She  thinks  of  Katherine,  delivered  at  the  door  one  morning 
by  a  muscular,  loud-voiced  mother,  with  the  same  degree  of 
tenderness  with  which  the  grocer  delivers  a  barrel  of  flour. 
"Heather  all  you  want,  teacher,  and  I  won't  interfere,  for  she 
needs  it;"  and  the  mother  goes  out,  while  Kathejine  with  be- 
seeching eyes  cowers  against  the  wall,  as  if  the  rod  was 
already  visible  to  her  imagination,  cultivated  as  yet  in  no 
other  direction.  Was  it  the  same  Katherine  who  came  in  a 
few  moments  since,  shyly  to  be  sure,  but  eyes  brimfnl  of  con- 
fidence and  happy  expectation? 

Look  at  that  four-year-old  in  green  velvet  kilt  and  silken 
tie.  Her  mother  appeared,  card-case  in  hand,  the  most  deli- 
cate perfume  arising  from  her  dainty  handkerchief,  and  left 
her  son  with  the  remark  made  openly  before  him:  "I  hope 
you  will  succeed  in  breaking  his  will,  for  we  can't  do  any- 
thing with  him  at  home."  See  him  five  minutes  later,  as  he 
was  asked  to  join  in  the  ring,  his  whole  figure  breathing  de- 
fiance, the  spirit  of  the  bully  shining  in  his  blue  eyes.  Here 
is  the  same  green  kilt  to-day,  but  can  it  be  the  same  boy, 
leading  a  little  maid  into  the  ring,  and  acknowledging  her 
thanks  with  a  manly  bow? 

Is  this  boy  who  so  proudlj-  shows  a  liny  blade  of  grass,  the 
first  discovered  by  a  score  of  eager  watchers  for  the  awaken- 
ing of  vegetation,  the  same  being  who  came  a  short  time  since 
with  sullen  bearing,  downcast  eyes,  who  turned  his  back  in 
gloomy  silence  when  spoken  to? 

And  these  children  represent  types  of  homes,  not  only  in 
mj'  city,  not  only  in  yours,  but  everywhere,  among  the  rich 
as  well  as  among  the  poor,  for  to  every  unfortunate  mother 
who  leaves  her  ragged  children  to  learn  the  lessons  of  the 
street  while  she  scrubs  for  the  wherewithal  to  earn  their  sup- 
per, there  is  a  well-to-do  mother  who  leaves  her  dainty 
darlings  to  the  care  of  an  ignorant  nurse  while  she  answers 
the  demands  of  society. 

For  the  poor  mother  we  have  only  pity  and  sympathy. 
Her  eyes  never  reached  beyond  the  circle  of  poverty  and 
ignorance.  For  the  well-to-do  mother  we  have  sympathy  and 
pity,  too;  but  also  a  righteous  indignation  at  a  system  of 
education  which  sends  young  women  forth  from  its  schools 
beautiful,  graceful,  refined  and  learned,  and  places  them  in 
the  midst  of  families  wholly  ignorant  of  the  rights  of  child- 
nature  and  the  theory  of  education.  Plainly,  they  are  not 
wise  gardeners. 

Though  wholly  unfitted  for  the  work  that  has  been  thrust 
upon  them;  wholly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  true  education, 
they  work  from  impulse,  and  observation  of  home-life  around 
them,  as  faulty  and  unsystematic  as  their  own.  And  even 
the  child  blessed  with  the  ideal  home  and  mother  cannot  be 
wisely  educated  by  them  alone.  The  time  comes  when  he 
needs  to  enter  upon  a  wider  relationship  than  that  of  home, 
needs  to  associate  with  those  of  his  own  age,  that  he  may 
learn  to  conform  to  the  laws  which  govern  social  life.  And 
this  he  learns  in  that  miniature  social  system  seen  in  the 
Kindergarten. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  the  Review.] 

Acadia  Seminary,  Wolfville. 

The  German  general,  who,  on  being  presented  with 
a  sword  in  recognition  of  great  services  rendered  to 
his  country,  said,  "This  sword  is  the  greatest  day  of 
my  life,"  used  a  mixed  metaphor  which  might  be 
appropriated  to  the  case  of  the  opening,  September 
15th,  at  Wolfville,  of  the  seminary  building  whose 
construction  has  just  been  completed,  and  it  might 
justly  be  said  that  this  new  building  is  the  greatest 
day  in  the  history  of  the  Wolfville  educational 
institntions  —  for  it  marks  a  very  distinct  and  great 
stage  of  progress.  Hitherto  the  accommodation 
afforded  young  ladies  at  the  seminary  was  very  limited 
and  inadequate.  The  old  building  was  not  sufficiently 
large  and  was  chiefly  filled  with  dormitories.  Class 
rooms  had  to  be  found  in  the  college.  The  school 
had  not  on  its  own  ground  the  facilities  necessary  for 
carrying  on  its  own  work.  Now,  however,  with  the 
new  structure  completed  and  covering  an  area  of  130 
feet  by  50,  and  having  an  ample  basement  with 
gymnasium  and  heating  arrangements,  and  three 
stories  above  containing  dining  rooms,  class  rooms, 
reception  room,  art  studio,  chapel  and  dwelling  rooms 
for  teachers  and  students,  the  institution  has  with- 
in itself  all  the  facilities  requisite  for  the  comfortable 
and  efficient  prosecution  of  the  work  which  it  has 
undertaken  to  do.  One  hundred  and  twenty  young 
ladies  may  enjoy  a  pleasant  educational  home  within 
its  walls.  The  Baptist  denomination  is  now  prepared 
to  deal  out  to  its  daughters  the  same  measure  of 
justice  which  it  has  so  long  done  to  its  sons.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  main  body  of  students  who  shall 
resort  to  this  school  will  come  from  Baptist  families, 
though  it  is  and  always  will  remain  open  to  all  the 
world.  For  whilb  it  is  true  that  the  school  is  under 
the  control  and  is  supported  by  the  denomination 
named,  it  is  also  just  as  true  that  it  is  entirely 
unsectarian.  Its  privileges  are  open  to  all  comers 
without  religious  distinction.  This  has  been  well 
understood  and  acted  upon  in  the  past,  as  no  doubt 
it  will  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  time  to  come. 
The  fact  is  worth  repeating  that  the  school  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Baptist  denomination  of  these 
Maritime  Provinces.  What  does  thatmeanin  this  case? 
It  means  that  a  great  religious  body  stands  respon- 
sible for  the  Christian  character  of  the  staff  of  in- 
struction, for  the  Christian  character  of  the  teach- 
ing imparted,  and  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  insti- 
tution in  every  department.  It  means  that  the 
financial  resources  of  that  denomination,  the  united 
wisdom  of  all  its  members  and  the  fervent  prayers  of 
all  its  devout  adherents  will  combine  to  maintain  the 
school  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  and  to  keep 
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it  even  with  the  enlarging  needs  of  the  future.  These 
are  strong  guarantees,  and  ought  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  public.  The  seminary  will  be  under  the 
immediate  control  and  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  Acadia  University,  and  what  shall  be 
its  characteristics  and  the  measure  of  its  development 
and  success  will  largely  depend  upon  this  Board. 
This  Board,  it  may  be  stated,  consists  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  and  twenty-four  others  chosen 
and  appointed  by  the  denomination.  The  directions 
of  the  Board  are  carried  into  elTect  by  a  strong  execu- 
tive committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  managing 
all  the  various  details  of  the  work  of  the  institution. 
And  what  shall  be  the  character  of  this  school?  So 
far  as  its  history  indicates,  so  far  as  its  management 
warrants  prediction,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  it  is  the 
set  purpose  of  its  supporters  always,  if  practicable, 
to  employ  Christian  teachers.  The  character  of  the 
teacher  will  always  be  a  first  consideration.  Another 
prediction  is  ventured,  and  that  is  that  a  solid  and 
practical  course  of  study  will  always  accompany  the 
acfjuisition  of  the  accomplishments  which  must  form 
a  prominent  feature  of  every  well-appointed  ladies' 
school. 

The  school  has  begun  the  present  year  with  an 
excellent  faculty  of  instruction.  Miss  Graves  at  its 
head;  Fraulein  Zuch,  chief  music  instructor;  and  an 
attendance  unusually  large  for  the  opening  term. 

It  may  be  stated  that  this  school  has  already  had  a 
history  of  some  thirty  years,  for  though  in  its  pres- 
sent  form  it  dates  back  only  fourteen  years,  yet  the 
Grand  Pre  Seminary  which  began  about  18C1  may 
fairly  be  considered  the  beginning  of  the  present 
institution.  From  this  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
Baptists  have  not  been  altogether  neglectful  of 
female  education  in  the  past. 

The  proceedings  of  the  opening  and  dedication  of 
the  fine  new  building  were,  of  course,  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  all  who  attended.  They  are  past — and  now 
no  profit  to  rehearse  them.  The  school  goes  on,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  do  its  fair  share  in  enriching  our 
homes  with  educated  mothers  and  elevating  our 
social  life.  Our  colleges  for  young  men  are  doing 
much  for  the  education  of  those  whose  life  work  will 
be  in  other  countries,  but  our  girls  as  a  rule  are  more 
patriotic,  and  thence  more's  the  advantage  of  giving 
them  good  education.  £. 


The   Lynn,    Mass.,   grammar    school    course   will 
include  cooking  ne.tt  year. 


The    Milwaukee  board   has  purchased  four  No.  .3 
Caligraph  typewriters  for  use  in  the  higii  school. 


N.  B.  Teachers'  Institutes. 

KORTIIUMBERLAND   CoUNTY. 
[C'ondensfd  from  the  Cbatliam  World.] 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Northumber- 
land County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  Chatham, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  September  8th  and  9th,  Presi- 
dent Harrison  in  the  chair.  About  eighty  teachers 
assembled,  being  the  largest  number  since  the  Insti- 
tute was  organized.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  W.  J.  J>oggie,  President;  E.  E.  King,  Vice- 
president;  C.  E.  McCullough,  Secretary.  Chief 
Superintendent  was  present,  and  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Philip  Cox,  introduced  the  subject  which  that 
gentleman  was  to  have  taken  up  —  The  Promotion 
and  Growth  of  Patriotism  in  the  Public  Schools. 
Miss  Janet  Rosborough  read  a  paper  on  llow  Can 
Composition  be  Best  Taught  from  the  Reading  Les- 
son, and  Miss  M.  C.  Edgar  one  on  How  Can  Spelling 
be  Taught  with  the  Most  Profit  and  in  the  Least 
Time.  Inspector  Mersereau  addressed  the  Institute 
on  the  importance  of  thoroughness  and  uniformity  in 
school  exercises  and  the  encouragement  of  self-exertion 
among  the  pupils.  Other  papers  were:  The  Plan  of 
Physical  Exercises  in  Schools,  by  Aliss  Essie  Mer- 
sereau; The  Advantage  of  Exercise  Books  over  Slates, 
by  Miss  A.  Loggie.  The  papers  were  written  with 
much  ability  and  the  discussions  upon  them  carried  on 
with  spirit.  At  the  public  meeting,  held  on  Thurs- 
day, Dr.  Inch  urged  parents  and  rate-payers  to  take 
more  interest  in  the  schools  and  the  carrying  out  of 
our  excellent  school  law.  Inspector  Mersereau  made 
a  plea  for  better  high  school  education  for  Northum- 
berland, higher  salaries  for  deserving  teachers  and  an 
increasing  interest  in  educational  work.  Hon.  L.  J. 
Tweedie  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  earnest,  faithful 
and  indefatigable  teachers  of  the  county. 


KRSTKidCCUK  CoUKTT. 

The  Reatigouche  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  in 
the  superior  school  house  at  Charlo  on  the  22nd  and 
2:$rd  of  September.  There  were  twenty  eight  teach- 
ers present;  also  l>r.  Inch,  Inspector  Mersereau,  Rev. 
T.  Nicholson,  who  was  formerly  inspector  of  schools 
in  Restigouche  County,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greenleese. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Edgett,  the  president,  occupied  the  chair. 
An  enrolment  fee  of  fifteen  cents  was  agreed  upon. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Mr.  E.  H.  Lewis  president.  Miss  Kerr  vice- 
president.  Miss  E.  McKinnon  secretary-treasurer, 
Messrs.  C.  II.  HIdgett  and  H.  W.  Robertson  additional 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Miss  C. 
Thompson  and  Jliss  Ij.  Cook  were  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  financial  state  of  the  Institute. 
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Mr.  D.  S.  Carmichael  read  a  thoughtful  and  well 
prepared  paper  on  "Errors  in  Teaching."  This  paper 
was  briefly  discussed.  Dr.  Inch  and  Inspector 
Mersereau  took  part  in  the  discussion.  The  Kev. 
T.  Nicholson  then  addressed  the  Institute  on  the 
"Best  mode  to  conduct  Bible  examinations."  This 
was  followed  by  a  few  remarks  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green- 
leese. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  H.  W.  Robertson  read 
a  very  instructive  paper  on  "  Spelling."  A  lesson  on 
Square  Root  was  given  by  Mr.  Edgett,  followed  by  a 
lesson  on  Cube  Root  by  the  Rev.  T.  Nicholson. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  Inch  addressed  a  meeting  in  the 
Temperance  Hall.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
urged  upon  the  rate-payers  the  necessity  of  their 
attending  the  annual  school  meeting.  At  the  close  of 
the  lecture  Inspector  Mersereau  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Greenleese  addressed  the  meeting. 

During  the  second  day's  proceedings  a  paper  on 
"  Oral  Geography"  was  read  by  Miss  W.  E.  Harvie. 
An  excellent  lesson  on  "  Review  lessons  in  Canadian 
history"  was  given  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Robertson.  A  dis- 
cussion on  "  Morals  and  Manners"  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Coleman.  And  a  paper  on  "  Moral  education  in 
schools"  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Edgett. 

At  the  close  of  the  Institute  the  prize,  consisting 
of  a  Canadian  flag  with  the  motto  "  Banner  School  of 
Restigouche,"  was  awarded  to  Tide  Head  School. 

Secketary. 


Charlotte  ConNTV. 

CDaily  .Sun). 

The  fourteenth  annual  session  of  the  Charlotte 
County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  North  Head, 
Grand  Manan,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Sept.  :29th 
and  30th.  J.  F.  Sutherland  of  Milltown  presided. 
The  duties  of  the  secretary  were  efficiently  performed 
by  Miss  Annie  Richardson,  of  St,  Andrews.  There 
was  an  enrolment  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  teach- 
ers. There  was  beside  quite  an  attendance  of  trus- 
tees and  others  from  different  sections  of  the  county, 
who  were  either  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Insti- 
tute or  took  advantage  of  so  favorable  an  opportun- 
ity of  visiting  Grand  Manan.  While  the  attendance 
was  not  so  large  as  in  some  former  years,  yet  as  it 
involved  a  sea  voyage  at  a  very  uncertain  season  of 
the  year,  it  exceeded  all  expectations. 

The  programme  of  this  year  differed  from  that  of 
other  years  in  that  it  provided  for  Nature  study  only. 
Messrs.  James  Vroom  and  Wallace  Broad,  of  St, 
Stephen,  kindly  consented  to  give  their  services,  and 
John  Brittain  was  spared  from  the  Normal  school  to 
attend.  From  the  geological  formation  and  abund- 
ance of    different  varieties  of    marine  life.   Grand 


Manan  affords  excellent  opportunity  for  such  study- 
After  enrolment  the  teachers,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Broad,  went  to  examine  the  geological  forma- 
tion of  the  basaltic  cliffs  in  the  vicinity  of  Whale 
Cove.  There  having  been  no  morning  session,  the 
Institute  met  on  Thursday  evening,  when  Mr.  Broad 
summed  up  and  explained  the  work  of  the  afternoon. 
The  teachers  then  discussed  some  suggestions  pre- 
pared by  James  Vroom  for  a  uniform  plan  for  the  use 
of  school  flags.  Mr.  Vroom  had  been  at  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  having  these  suggestions  printed  on 
slips,  which  were  distributed  among  the  teachers. 
A  lively  discussion  arose  over  the  proposal  to  hoist 
the  school  flag  on  the  anniversaries  of  Canadian  vic- 
tories, Mess»'s.  Broad  and  Brittain  taking  the  ground 
that  as  all  battles  were  to  be  deplored,  no 
observation  of  such  events  should  be  indulged  in. 
Messrs.  Vroom  and  Carter  held  that  where  such  vic- 
tories had  been  won  in  self-defence  or  for  the  promo- 
tion of  a  just  cause,  national  exultation  was  legiti- 
mate. After  some  discussion  the  suggestion  was 
adopted  by  a  small  majority,  as  were  also  the  others 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  extended  to  Mr.  Vroom  for  the  great 
pains  he  had  taken  in  the  matter. 

At  the  Friday  morning  session,  after  enrolment,  Mr. 
Brittain  distributed  botanical  specimens,  and  with 
the  teachers  as  a  class  gave  an  excellent  lesson,  after 
which,  under  the  leadership  of  Messrs.  Brittain  and 
Vroom,  an  excursion  was  made  to  the  fields  and  shores 
where  many  varieties  of  vegetable  and  animal  life 
were  examined  and  commented  upon. 

During  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  Vroom,  having 
distributed  specimens,  gave  an  address  upon  botanical 
distribution. 

The  questions  in  the  bos  for  the  purpose  were  then 
discussed  and  answered,  after  which  the  report  of 
the  audit  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Brodie, 
Covert  and  McFarlane,  was  received. 

The  election  of  oflicers  resulted  as  follows:  W.  S. 
Carter,  President;  A.  W.  Covert,  Vice-president; 
Miss  Carrie  Everitt,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Miss  Alice 
Black  and  Miss  Alice  Robinson,  members  of  the 
Executive. 

There  was  a  strong  expression  of  opinion  in  favor 
of  having  "round  table"  discussions  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  by  which  the  different  topics 
might  be  more  generally  and  conveniently  discussed 
by  the  teachers  which  they  most  nearly  concerned. 
It  was  decided  to  adopt  the  plan.  The  usual  votes  of 
thanks  were  passed,  that  to  the  local  committee  for 
its  excellent  arrangements  being  especially  hearty. 

On  Friday  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held  in 
the  hall,  which  was  crowded  to  the  doors.     Inspector 
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Carter  presided.  The  proceedings  opened  with  a  solo 
by  Miss  Minnie  Dewar.  Inspector  Carter  then  gave 
an  address,  in  which  he  complimented  the  people  of 
Grand  Manan  upon  the  excellent  school  accommoda- 
tion provided  on  the  island,  and  urged  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  promoting  more  regular  attendance 
and  a  more  permanent  tenure  of  office  for  their 
teachers.  He  read  a  letter  from  Hon.  Jas.  Mitchell, 
regretting  that  he  had  been  prevented  from  being 
present  as  he  had  intended. 

Rev.  Mr.  Covert  addressed  the  meeting,  extending 
a  kindly  welcome  to  the  visiting  teachers.  Addresses 
were  also  made  by  Messrs.  Wallace  Broad,  John  Brit- 
tain,  W.  B.  McLaughlin,  T.  A.  Hartt,  one  of  the 
St.  Andrews'  Trustees,  P.  G.  McFarlane,  E.  Dagget, 
Jae.  Vroom  and  Kev.  Mr.  Baker.  A  solo  was  render- 
ed by  Miss  Urquhart.  The  meeting  closed  with  the 
national  anthem. 

The  teachers  came  away  delighted  with  the  beauti- 
tiful  scenery  of  Grand  Manan. 


The  following  uniform  plan  for  raising  school  flags 
wassuggested  by  Mr.  James  Vroom,  St.  Stephen,  and 
approved  of  by  the  Charlotte  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute: 

1.  The  flag  to  be  raised  over  the  school  building  through- 
out the  day  (except  in  case  of  a  storm  of  unusual  violence): 
On  the  Queen's  Birthday,  Dominion  Day,  any  day  specially 
proclaimed  by  authority  as  a  day  of  national  rejoicing. 

2.  To  be  raised  during  school  hours,  or  displayed  in  the 
school  room:  On  the  tirst  day  of  each  school  term,  public 
examination  day.  Arbor  Day,  and  other  school  festivals. 

3.  To  be  raised  at  play  hour  by  the  pupils,  and  remain 
flying  until  close  of  session :  On  any  day  after  the  tirst  day  of 
term  when  every  pupil  enrolled  is  present,  the  occasion  of  an 
official  visit  from  the  chief  superintendent,  inspector  or 
member  of  the  board  of  education. 

4.  In  each  of  the  several  parishes  nained,  to  fly  through- 
out the  day  if  weather  is  favourable:  On  the  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  the  Loyalists;  viz.:  in  Penntield  (if  date  can 
be  ascertained),  in  St.  Stephen  May  2Gth,  in  St  Andrews 
October  3rd,  in  St  George  November  10th. 

!i.  To  fly  during  school  hours  in  flue  weather;  On  the 
birthday  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  anniversary  of  battles  in 
which  British  (and  more  especially  Canadian)  armies  were 
victorious;  Lundy's  Lane,  .lune  'J4th,  Chatt-auguay,  October 
'Jlst,  and  Chrysler's  Farm,  November  I'Jth,  to  be  considered 
most  important.  Battle  of  Krcnchtown,  .January  22th,  cap- 
ture of  Detroit,  August  12th,  Battle  of  t^ueenstowD,  Septem- 
ber 13th,  repulse  of  Arnold  at  tiucbec,  December  3l3t,  and 
others,  to  Ijc  noticed  if  thought  desirable  to  extend  the  list. 
This  clause  not  to  include  battles  in  which  any  nation  or 
people  now  under  her  majesty's  rule  have  suffered  defeat, 
(Bannockburn,  Culloden,  Boyne,  Louisburg,  or  the  fall  of 
tiuebec.) 

(J.  To  fly  at  half  mast:  On  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  death 
of  the  sovereign  or  an  heir  to  the  throne,  the  death  or  burial 


of  a  governor  general  of  Canada,  lieutenant  governor  of  the 
jirovince,  or  premier  of  the  Dominion  government;  during 
the  funeral  of  the  warden  of  the  county,  the  mayor  of  the 
town,  a  member  of  the  board  of  school  trustees,  or  any 
member  of  the  school. 

7.  With  approval  of  trustees  to  be  also  placed  at  half 
mast  as  a  token  of  sympathy :  When  a  similar  sign  of  mourn- 
ing is  displayed  in  any  district  from  which  the  school  house 
ciin  be  seen,  (whether  in  our  own  land  or  in  the  neighbor- 
ing republic.)  upon  the  death  of  the  sovereign  or  chief  mag- 
istrate of  any  people  with  whom  we  are  at  peace. 


Westmorland  Countt. 

The  fifteenth  annual  session  of  the  Westmorland 
County  Teachers' Institute  was  convened  at  Shediac, 
September  29th  and  30th,  about  eighty  teachers  were 
enrolled. 

The  following  ofticers  were  elected:  S.  W.  Irons, 
President;  A.  T.  Freeman,  Vice-president;  Alphonse 
LeBlanc,  Secretary-Treasurer;  G.  J.  Oulton  and  Ella 
Copp,  Executive  Committee. 

At  the  afternoon  session  an  excellent  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  A.  T.  Freeman,  on  Elementary  Chemistry  in 
the  Common  Schools.  The  paper  was  discussed  by 
Messrs.  S.  C.  Wilbur,  J.  G.  A.  Belyea,  G.  J.  Oulton 
and  Rev.  Jas.  Anderson. 

The  question  as  to  whether  print  should  be  taught 
in  Grade  I.  was  discussed  by  Miss  Simmons,  Miss  A. 
J.  Moore,  Miss  Fawcett  and  Messrs.  J.  G.  A.  Belyea 
and  G.  J.  Oulton.  Mr.  S.  C.  Irons  propounded  the 
following  question:  Should  not  properly  ruled  exercise 
books  be  procurable  for  use  in  primary  grades?  How 
long  should  one  wait  for  pupils  not  well  up  in  their 
work?  If  pupils  are  not  kept  in  after  school  hours, 
what  punishment  should  be  given  them?  Wiiat  are 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  drawing  in  the  new 
books? 

Miss  Blakeney,  Miss  Simmons  and  Messrs.  Black, 
Belyea  and  others  discussed  these  questions. 

Rev.  Jas.  Anderson  then  gave  a  lesson  on  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  system. 

The  public  meeting  in  Tait's  hall  in  the  evening 
was  well  attended.  .\Ir.  G.  J.  Oulton  presided  and 
introduced  Inspector  Smith,  who  contrasted  present 
educational  advantages  with  those  enjoyed  in  former 
times.  The  other  speakers  of  the  evening  were 
Senator  Poirier,  J.  G.  A.  Belyea,  S.  C.  Wilbur,  G.  J. 
Oulton  and  Kev.  Messrs.  Ijodge  and  McKenzie. 
During  the  evening  Mr.  John  Melunfant  sang  a  solo 
which  was  well  received.  The  public  meeting  was 
an  excellent  one  in  all  respects. 

On  Friday  morning  Mr.  Alphonse  I^cBlanc  read  a 
paper  on  Moral  Teaching  in  the  Schools.  The  paper 
was  discuBaed  by  several  of  the  teachers. 
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Mr.  G.  J.  Oulton  gave  an  object-lesson  on  the  squid, 
The  lesson,  which  was  a  very  instructive  one,  was 
illustrated  by  specimens.  A  paper  on  Geography  in 
the  Lower  Grades  was  read  by  Mr,  W.  M.  Black. 
The  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Wilbur  and  Miss 
Weldou.  Miss  Moore  gave  an  excellent  lesson  upon 
the  Sentence  Method;  the  discussion  on  this  paper 
was  postponed  until  next  year.  The  usual  votes  of 
thanks  were  passed.  The  Institute  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Dorchester  next  year  after  a  most  enthusias- 
tic and  profitable  session. 


St.  John  County. 

The  fourteenth  annual  session  of  the  St.  John 
County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  St.  Martins  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  Oct.  6th  and  7th.  .By  the  kindness 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Union  Baptist  Seminary  the 
commodious  assembly  room  in  that  beautiful  build- 
ing was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  teachers.  Special 
train  arrangements  were  made  and  over  one  hundred 
teachers  went  from  the  city  of  St.  John  alone.  Presi- 
dent George  R.  Devitt  occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
W.  C.  Simpson  performed  the  duties  of  secretary. 

The  morning  session  of  Thursday  was  occupied  in 
enrolment.  At  the  afternoon  session  the  president 
read  a  paper  prepared  by  Thos.  Bengough,  Esq.,  of 
Toronto,  on  The  Aims  of  the  Public  School  Teach- 
er. The  discussion  which  followed  was  participated 
in  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Parlee,  G.  U.  Hay,  Thomas 
O'Reilly  and  John  Montgomery.  Some  of  the  speak- 
ers dissented  from  the  views  expressed  in  the  paper. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  session  was  occu- 
pied in  a  botanical  excursion  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  G.  U.  Hay.  The  party  also  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  geological  formation  at 
Macumber's  Head. 

In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held  in 
Seminary  Hall  which  was  very  largely  attended. 
President  Devitt  occupied  the  chair.  Rev.  Mr. 
Allison  was  the  first  speaker.  He  extended  a  kindly 
greeting  to  the  visiting  teachers.  Inspector  Carter 
then  addressed  the  meeting,  urging  the  importance 
of  better  attendance,  longer  tenure  of  oiBce  and  bet- 
ter salaries  for  the  teachers.  He  asked  that  more 
attention  be  given  to  patriotism  in  the  schools,  and 
advocated  the  establishment  of  school  libraries  where 
possible.  Addresses  were  also  made  by  Rev.  Mr. 
McNeill,  Messrs.  John  March,  James  Barry  and  G. 
U.  Hay  of  St.  John,  and  trustees  Skillen  and  Gil- 
mour  of  St.  Martins.  The  addresses  were  inter- 
spersed with  an  excellent  musical  programme,  con- 
sisting of  a  piano  duet,  vocal  solo  and  violin  solo, 
rendered   by   Prof.    Robinson,    Miss    Williams   and 


others  connected  with  the  Seminary.  The  meeting 
closed  with  the  National  Anthem. 

After  roll-call  at  the  Friday  morning  session  the 
Institute  divided  into  sections  to  hear  papers  (1) 
by  G.  W.  Dill  on  The  First  Steps  in  Teaching  Geo- 
metery,  (3)  by  Miss  L.  J.  Fullerton,  Geography  in 
Grade  IV.;  (3)  Primary  Work,  by  Miss  J.  H.  Hanson. 
During  the  afternoon  session  Miss  Stella  T.  Payson 
read  a  paper  on  the  Value  of  Pictures  in  Teaching. 
The  discussion  on  the  paper  was  taken  part  in  by  In- 
spector Carter,  Mr.  M.  Kelly  and  G.  U.  Hay. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  Thos. 
Stothart,  president;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Evans,  vice-presi- 
dent; M.  D.  Brown,  secretary-treasurer;  Miss  Nellie 
Lingley  and  G.  W.  Dill,  members  of  executive. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  tendered  to  the  retiring 
officers.  Mr.  W.  C.  Simpson,  who  has  been  secre- 
tary since  the  inception  of  the  Institute,  replied, 
thanking  the  teachers  in  retiring. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  session  of  the 
Institute  in  St.  John  on  the  last  two  days  preceding 
the  Christmas  vacation  in  1893. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  directors  and 
officers  of  the  Seminary  and  to  the  trustees  of  St. 
Martins  for  courtesies  extended.  A  resolution,  re- 
commending the  observance  of  Columbus  Day,  Oct. 
21st,  was  passed  unanimously.  All  came  away  much 
pleased  with  St.  Martins  and  their  very  pleasant  trip 
there. 

Columbus  Day. 

Suggested  Programme. 

1.  Open  with  scripture  readings  (first  31  verses  of 
Psalm  cvii.,  or  Psalm  Ixxii.)  and  prayer. 

2.  Song — Air:  "God  Save  the  Queen." 

God  bless  our  native  land! 
Firm  may  she  ever  stand, 

Through  storm  and  night; 
When  the  wild  tempest  rave, 
Ruler  of  wind  and  wave, 
Do  thou  our  country  save 

By  thy  great  might. 
For  her  our  prayer  shall  rise 
To  God,  above  the  skies; 

On  thee  we  wait. 
Thou  who  art  ever  nigh, 
Guarding  with  watchful  eye, 
To  thee  aloud  we  cry, 

God  Save  the  State. 

And  not  this  land  alone. 
But  be  thy  mercies  known 

From  shore  to  shore; 
Let  all  the  nations  see 
That  men  should  brothers  be. 
And  form  one  family 

The  wide  earth  o'er. 
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3.  Adjourn  to  the  open  air  and  raise  and  salute  the 
flag,  if  the  school  is  provided  with  one.  Song: 
"Hurrah  for  the  lied,  White  and  Blue." 

4.  Essays,  biographical  sketches  of  the  following 
among  others  are  suggested:  Columbus,  the  Cabots, 
Jacques  Cartier,  Champlain  and  others. 

5.  Readings  (from  Montgomery's  "History  of 
America,"  from  Kingsley's  "Westward,  Ho!"  from 
"  Hannay's  History  of  Acadia,"  from  recent  articles 
in  Century  and  other  magazines,  Washington  Irving's 
"  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus,"  Tennyson's  poem 
on  Columbus,  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGce's  poem  on 
Jacques  Cartier. 

6.  The  following  extracts  may  do  for  readings  or 
suggest  topics  for  essays: 

COLL'MBDS. 

Heavily  in  his  breast 

The  mariner's  heart  was  beating; 
Ever  tlie  course  shaped  west, 

Kver  the  land  retreating. 

Mutiny  muttering  loud — 
Naught  all  his  hoping,  his  dreaming— 

Suddenly  out  of  a  cloud 

Wings  were  flashing  and  streaming! 

Wings  that  told  of  the  nest, 
Told  of  the  bough  and  the  blossom; 

Gave  him  the  joy  of  his  quest, 
Kindled  the  heart  in  his  bosom. 

Promising  land  at  last, 

Circling  over  and  under, 
Fanning  around  his  mast — 

What  was  the  bird,  I  wonder? 

Nothing  the  Genoese  cared 

Were  it  osprey  or  swallow — 
The  gray  sea  waste  was  dared ; 

Palm-fringe  and  shore  must  follow. 

Oh,  when  bleak  skies  break  up 

With  winds  the  bluebird  is  whirled  in, 

I  drink  from  the  self-same  cup 
The  voyager  pledged  the  world  in! 

For  some  of  his  joy  must  be 

In  the  flash  of  his  blithe  new-comer, 

Whose  wings  discover  to  me 
Whole  continents  of  summer! 

Harriet  Pracnlt  fijvtfford. 


COLCMIIUS. 

Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind  the  gates  of  Hercules; 
Behind  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores, 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 
The  good  mate  said;  "Now  must  we  pray, 

For  lol  the  very  stnrs  arc  Rone. 
Brave  admr'l  speak;  what  shall  I  say?" 
•'  Why  say,  'Sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!"" 


"My  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day; 

My  men  grow  ghastlj',  wan  and  weak." 
The  stout  mute  thought  of  home:  a  spray 

Of  .salt  wave  wa.slied  his  swarthy  cheek. 
What  shall  I  say,  brave  adm'rl  say. 
If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn?" 
"  Why  you  shall  say  at  break  of  day, 
"  Sail  on!  sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!  " 

They  sailed,  and  sailed,  as  winds  might  blow, 

Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said : 
"  Why,  now  not  even  God  would  know 

Should  I  and  all  my  men  fall  dead. 
These  very  winds  forget  their  way. 

For  God  from  these  dread  seas  is  gone. 
Now  speak,  brave  adm'rl;  speak  and  say — " 

He  said:  "Sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!" 

They  sailed.     They  sailed.    Then  spoke  the  mate: 
"  This  mad  sea  shows  its  teeth  tonight; 
He  curls  his  lips,  he  lies  in  wait. 

With  lifted  teeth,  as  if  to  bite! 
Brave  adm'rl,  say  but  one  good  word; 

W'hat  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone'r" 
The  words  leapt  as  a  leaping  sword: 

"Sail  on!  sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!" 

Then  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck. 

And  peered  through  darkness,  ah,  that  night 
Of  all  dark  nights!  and  then  a  speck — 

Alight!  alight!  alight!  alight! 
It  grew,  a  starlit  flag  unfurled! 

It  grew  to  be  Time's  burst  of  dawn. 
He  gained  a  world :  he  gave  that  world 

Its  grandest  lesson :  "On!  and  on!" 

— Joaquin  Miller. 


The  MEANrNo  of  the  Four  CENTtmiES. 

Four  hundred  years  ago  this  morning  the  Plnta's  gun 
broke  the  silence  and  announced  the  discovery  of  this 
hemisphere. 

It  was  a  virgin  world.  Human  life  hitherto  upon  it  bad 
been  without  significance.  In  the  Old  World  for  thousands 
of  years  civilized  men  had  been  trying  experiments  in  social 
order.  They  had  been  found  wanting.  But  here  was  an 
untouched  soil  that  lay  ready  for  a  new  experiment  in  civi- 
lization. All  things  were  ready.  New  forces  had  come  to 
light,  full  of  overturning  power  in  the  Old  World.  In  the 
New  World  they  were  to  work  together  with  a  might; 
harmony. 

It  was  for  Columbus,  propoUcd  by  this  fresh  life,  to  re- 
veal the  land  where  these  new  forces  were  to  be  given  space 
for  development,  and  where  the  awaited  trial  of  the  new 
civilization  was  to  be  made. 

To-day  we  reach  our  most  memorable  mile-stone.  Wo 
look  backward  and  \vc  look  forward. 

Backward,  we  see  (he  first  mustering  of  modern  ideas; 
their  long  conflict  with  Old  World  theories,  which  were  also 
transported  hither.  We  see  stalwart  men  and  brave  women, 
one  moment  on  the  shore,  then  disap]>earing  in  dim  forests. 
We  hear  the  axe.  We  sec  the  flame  of  burning  cabins  and 
hear  the  cry  of  the  savage.  We  see  the  never-ceasing  wagon 
trains   always  toiling   westward.      We   behold  log   cabins 
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becoming  villages,  then  cities.  We  ■watch  the  growth  of 
institutions  out  of  little  beginnings  —  schools  becoming  an 
educational  system;  meeting  houses  leading  into  organic 
Christianity;  town  meetings  growing  to  political  move- 
ments; county  discussions  developing  federal  governments. 

We  see  hardy  men  with  intense  convictions,  grappling, 
struggling,  often  amid  battle  smoke,  and  some  idea  charac. 
teristic  of  the  New  World  always  triumphing.  We  see 
settlements  knitting  together  into  a  nation  with  singleness 
of  purpose.  We  note  the  birth  of  the  modern  system  of 
industry  »nd  commerce,  and  its  striking  forth  into  un- 
dreamed-of wealth,  making  the  millions  members  one  of 
another  as  sentiment  could  never  bind.     *     *     * 

We  look  forward.  We  are  conscious  we  are  in  a  period 
of  transition.  Ideas  in  education,  in  political  economy,  in 
social  science  are  undergoing  revisions.  There  is  a  large 
uncertainty  about  the  outcome.  *  «  *  The  coming 
century  promises  to  be  more  than  ever  the  age  of  the  people; 
an  age  that  shall  develop  a  greater  care  for  the  rights  of  the 
weak,  and  make  a  more  solid  provision  for  the  development 
of  each  individual  by  the  education  that  meets  his  need. — 
Toutli's  Companion. 

6.  Addresses  by  visitors  and  closing  hymns  "My 
Own  Canadian  Home,"  "Raise  the  Flag"  and  "God 
Save  the  Queen." 


Teachers  as  Factors  in  Society. 

A  lady  who  had  taught  school  ten  years,  and  who 
had  battled  successfully  witli  the  peck  measure  influ- 
ence of  her  graded  school  life,  started,  as  usual,  this 
summer  on  her  vacation.  She  was  thrown  in  com- 
pany with  some  intelligent  business  gentlemen  in  car 
travel,  and  after  an  introduction,  joined  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  "  Homestead"  troubles,  universally 
talked  about  at  that  time.  She  showed  such  a  dis- 
criminating intelligence  of  the  causes  of  the  strike, 
and  evidenced  such  a  grasp  of  the  situation  that  not 
only  the  ladies  with  her  were  amazed,  but  the  gentle- 
men showed  their  surprise  and  admiration.  A  change 
of  car  brought  her  into  different  surroundings,  and 
she  was  soon  the  centre  of  a  group  of  young  girls, 
discussing  "  bell-skirts"  and  other  fashionable  myster- 
ies to  the  delight  of  their  hearts.  A  buggy  ride  of 
ten  miles  followed,  and  this  versatile  teacher  talked 
horses  to  the  driver,  till  he  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  admiration  for  "  a  woman  who  knew  sum 
thin';"  a  young  collegian  present  with  a  fancy  fish- 
ing tackle,  learned  points  on  "baiting"  and  ang- 
ling from  this  "all-round"  individual,  who  even  knew 
how  to  give  a  delicious  flavour  to  a  "fish  story." 

At  the  supper  table  she  won  her  hostess  for  the 
whole  season,  by  an  appreciation  of  jelly  secrets  and 
the  promise  of  a  new  recipe  for  a  choice  salad.  Even- 
ing came,  and  the  miscellaneous  company  gathered 
in  the  parlor;  here  she  did  not  fail.     One  Browning- 


esque  young  lady  found  her  a  kindred  soul  in  the 
discussion  of  that  mystic  poet.  An  old  gentleman 
who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  "  endure"  the  evening 
forgot  all  about  his  boredom  when  she  talked  "Force 
bill"  and  "  tariff"  with  him.  She  obligingly  played 
waltzes  for  the  dancers,  showing  unmistakable  indi- 
cations that  she  wouldn't  mind  an  exchange  of  places 
with  them;  in  fact,  she  was  the  life  and  centre  of 
enjoyment  of  the  entire  evening. 

A  general  inquiry  "  Who  is  she?"  followed,  as  she 
left  the  room. 

"  A  teacher  from  B ,"  said  the  landlady. 

"A  teacher?"  "  Is  it  possible?"  "Well!  I  never 
saw  a  teacher  like  that  before."  "  Why  she  is  per- 
fectly delightful!"  "Nothing  stiff  and  school 
ma'amy  about  her."— iV.  Y.  School  Journal. 


Take  Care  of  Health. 


Comparatively  few  people  take  really  good  care  of 
the  health.  The  rule  is  to  take  care  of  the  body  after 
it  has  shown  signs  of  decay,  or  has  really  broken  down. 
That  which  we  do  not  possess  cannot  be  taken  care 
of.  Health  preservation  is  having  a  good  healthy 
body  and  keeping  it  so.  President  Bateroan  of  Knox 
College  used  the  first  chapel  service  at  the  opening 
of  the  college  session  this  fall  in  giving  the  students 
some  wholesome  counsel.  His  first  point  was  con- 
cerning the  health.  "  First  of  all,"  said  he,  "take 
care  of  your  health.  You  cannot  study  well  without 
good  health.  Sleep  as  much  as  you  need.  You  can- 
not have  good  health  without  sleep.  If  you  are  op 
late  at  night  you  cannot  keep  your  body  and  mind  in 
good  condition  for  work."  This  is  as  good  advice  for 
other  people  as  it  is  for  students.  The  young  man 
who  extends  his  evenings  of  pleasure  far  into  the 
night  will  be  the  listless  clerk  at  the  counter,  the 
careless  accountant  in  the  office,  and  the  slow  work- 
man at  the  bench,  on  the  succeeding  days.  This  is 
true  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  The  body  must  have 
rest  or  the  penalty  must  be  paid  sooner  or  later,  in  a 
weakened  constitution,  with  the  sure  accompaniment 
of  incapacity  for  service.  It  should  also  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  physical  effects,  leaving  out  the  effects 
of  dissipation,  of  a  failure  to  care  for  the  health  are 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  disastrous  to  the  imprudent  in 
any  honorable  occupations  as  they  are  to  the  flippant 
devotee  of  public  amusements  and  fashionable  plea- 
sures. Temperance,  in  the  most  inclusive  meaning 
of  the  word,  is  the  safeguard  of  bodily  strength. 
Overwork  is  often  little  more  than  a  lack  of  regula- 
tion in  performing  what  seems  an  allotted  share  of 
service.  With  a  body  that  is  refreshed  by  proper 
rest,  and  with  the  head  to  plan  the  work,  a  tremend- 
ous amonnt  can  be  accomplished.  Both  mind  and 
body  will  be  strengthened  by  hard  work  if  the  laws 
of  health  are  known  and  faithfully  obeyed. —  Young 
Men's  Era,  Chicago. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Thompson  has  resigned  his  position  as  principal 
of  Albro  Street  School,  Halifax,  in  order  to  complete  his  law 
studies  in  Dalhousie  College.  His  place  has  been  filled  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Ross  of  Richmond  School.  In  becoming  principal 
of  the  largest  and  hitherto  one  of  the  best  managed  schools 
of  Halifax  Mr.  Ross  assumes  a  large  responsibility.  His 
predecessors  Messrs.  Thompson,  Kennedy  and  Archibald 
would  easily  take  rank  among  the  best  common  school  teach- 
ers of  any  country.  A  good  beginning  is  half  the  battle  and 
Mr.  Ross  has  that  guarantee  of  success. 

Mr.  Marshall  of  Annapolis  takes  the  principalship  of 
Richmond  School. 


A  little  girl  fourteen  years  of  age,  living  in  Stormont, 
Mass.,  whose  father  is  a  Nova  Scotian,  has  lost  only  one-half 
day  during  the  past  seven  years  in  her  attendance  at  school 
and  has  never  been  late  a  single  morning  during  that  time. 
She  lives  a  mile  from  school. 


Wm.  M  Hepburn,  gold  medalist,  and  A.  H.  Foster, 
silver  medalist  of  Pictou  Academy  for  last  winter's  session, 
have  both  been  successful  in  matriculating  into  the  second 
year  class  of  Dalhousie  College.  Murray  McNeil,  Miss 
Elma  Baker,  Wm  Forbes  and  George  Grant  won  four  of 
the  six  scholarships  and  bursaries  awarded.  Pictou  County 
still  enjoys  the  honour  of  possessing  the  banner  Academy  of 
the  province.  —  E.  Chr. 


The  School  board  of  New  Glasgow  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  choice  it  has  made  in  selecting  Miss  S.  E.  Archi- 
bald to  fill  a  position  on  the  High  School  staff.  Miss 
Archibald  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  graduates  of  Dal- 
housie, and  better  even  than  that,  she  is  an  enthusiastic  and 
successful  teacher.  A  glance  at  the  latest  calendar  of  her 
Alma  Mater  shows  that  in  the  final  year  of  her  course  she 
obtained  first  classes  in  German,  English  History,  Political 
Economy,  and  second  class  in  Philosophy  carrying  off  the 
prizes  in  History  and  a  certificate  of  general  distinction  of 
the  first  rank. — A'.  Chr. 


The  University  of  Mt.  Allison  opened  the  first  of  October 
with  a  matriculating  class  of  twenty-five. 


The  University  of  New  Brunswick  opened  the  first  of 
October  with  the  following  matriculates:— First  Division  — 
Miss  Taylor,  Miss  Tibbits,  Miss  Sterling,  Miss  Blair.  Sec- 
ond Division-  Wm.  Vcazey,  Miss  Ross,  John  O.  Beckwith, 
Bert  E.  Wiley,  Aubrey  Allen.  Third  Division^Miss  Sher- 
man. Frank  Baird,  Isaac  Burpee,  Beverley  R.  Armstrong, 
Frank  McDonald,  Frank  Cheslcy.  Senior  Matriculate —D. 
A.  Mcintosh,  Partial  student— Miss  Clark.  Miss  White 
gets  the  King's  Co.  scholarship,  Mr.  Veazey  the  Charlotte 
Co.,  Miss  Ross  the  Carleton  Co.,  Mr.  Blair  the  Queens  Co., 
and  Mr.  Mcintosh  the  Northumberland  County. 


The  school  at  Smith's  Corner,  near  Hnrcourt,    Kent    Co., 
N.  B.,  is  vacant  by  the  death  of  Miss  Maud  Warman,  who 


has  for  three  years  occupied  the  position  of  teacher,  to  the 
gratification  of  all.  Miss  Warman's  death  was  much  lament- 
ed by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  'and  her 
place  as  teacher  and  Christian  worker  cannot  easily  be  filled. 
The  finishing  of  her  career  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  much 
was  crowded  into  that  short  space,  and  many  will  rise  up  to 
call  her  blest.  The  conditions  of  her  death  were  pathetic. 
Having  taught  about  a  week  of  her  term,  she  went  home  to 
minister  to  a  sick  mother  and  sister,  when  she  was  stricken 
with  a  fatal  type  of  typhoid  fever  of  which  the  family  were 
suffering,  and  in  a  few  days  passed  away.  Much  sympathy 
is  felt  for  the  family. — Hklalntcto  lietieic. 


Miss  Ella  M.  Veazey  lias  been  appointed  to  the  primary 
department  of  the  St.  Andrew's  school  made  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  Miss  Bessie  Howard. 


All  will  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Miss  Annie  Moore 
who  lately  taught  in  St.  Stephen.  Miss  Moore  was  a  young 
lady  who  deeply  impressed  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
her,  with  a  high  sense  of  her  moral  worth  and  Christian 
character.  Her  conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  not  only 
in  her  school  work,  but  in  every  good  cause,  overtaxed  her 
strength  and  hastened  her  death. 


Messrs.  Frank  Baird  and  Wm.  Veasey,  formerly  teachers 
on  Grand  Manan  arc  taking  a  course  at  the  University  at 
Fredericton. 


The  many  well  wishers  of  the  Union  Baptist  Seminary 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  it  never  has  been  in  a  more  pros- 
perous condition.  The  large  attendance  occupies  all  the 
available  rooms  and  necessitates  the  furnishing  of  many 
more.  Dr.  deBlois  and  his  staff  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  excellent  impression  they  have  made  and  on  the  energy 
they  display. 


The  University  of  New  Brunswick  has  been  very  fortunate 
in  securing  Prof.  John  Davidson,  M.  A.,  of  Edinburgh,  to 
succeed  Prof.  Murray  in  the  chair  of  mental  and  moral  phil- 
osophy and  political  economy.  Prof.  Davidson  has  a  bril- 
liant record  as  a  scholar,  and  is  a  gentleman  of  excellent 
literary  attainments  and  broad  philosophical  culture. 


Mr.  Stephen  M.  Dickson,  the  new  professor  of  civil  en- 
gineering in  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  is  a  senior 
moderator  and  gold  medalist  in  experimental  physics  of 
Trinity  college,  Dublin.  After  finishing  his  arts' course,  he 
entered  the  School  of  Engineering,  from  which  he  graduated 
with  the  highest  distinction  in  practical  engineering.  Prof. 
Alexander,  the  head  of  the  Engineering  School  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  testifies  of  him  as  follows:  —  "  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  recommending  Mr.  Stephen  M.  Dixon  to  the 
favorable  notice  of  any  firm  of  Engineers  or  Directors  of  any 
Teaching  Institution  rctiuiring  the  services  of  a  gentleman 
of  first  rate  attainments,  cither  for  practising  or  teaching  the 
principles  of  the  most  modern  science  of  Engineering  in  its 
highest  forms." 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  First  Book  op  Edclid's  Elements,  arranged  for 
beginners  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.  A.  Published  by  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  1892;  166  pages.  A  book  which  takes 
teacher  and  pupil  very  much  out  of  the  beaten  path  has 'a 
wholesome  mental  effect  even  when  the  new  path  is  inferior 
to  the  old  one.  We  think  several  of  the  statements  lack 
accuracy  and  that  many  of  the  proofs  are  wanting  in  neat- 
ness, yet  we  can  most  heartily  recommend  this  volume  to  al! 
teachers  of  geometry.  The  pupil  who  looks  at  the  subjects 
treated  of  from  two  points  of  view  so  different  as  those  of 
Euclid  and  of  our  author,  cannot  fail  to  have  very  much  clearer 
views  than  the  pupil  confined  to  one  of  them. 


MACMrLi.AN's  History  Readers,  Standard  V. ;  1892. 
pages  248.  This  is  a  school  reader  in  which  the  history  of 
the  Tudor  period  is  treated  in  small  chapters  suitable  for 
reading  lessons.  They  are  well  written,  printed  and  illus- 
trated. We  believe  that  the  use  of  this  book  instead  of  the 
ordinary  reader  and  te.xt-book  of  history  would  be  a  very 
great  improvement.  Information  readers  are  generally  very 
poor  reading,  and  do  but  little  to  foster  a  love  of  literature 
which  we  regard  as  more  important  than  mere  information. 
But  this  volume  we  regard  as  a  pleasing  exception.  The 
last  thirty  pages  are  devoted  to  spelling  lists  and  summaries. 


Algebraic  Factors  Classified  and  Applied,  by  J.  A. 
Jarman.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York.  Price 
2s.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  factoring 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  anyone  who  would  make 
rapid  progress  in  the  higher  departments  of  algebra  or  indeed 
enjoy  the  subject  as  a  study  This  book  of  141  pages  is 
thoroughly  practical  and  will  be  found  most  useful  in  the 
second  year's  study.  In  an  appendix  of  about  sixty  pages 
there  are  excellent  selections  of  examination  papers  from 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  other  universities.  For  private 
students  the  answers  to  the  exercises  should  have  been  given. 


Graduated  Mathematical  Exercises  for  Home  Work. 
Second  series,  by  A.  T.  Richardson  M.  A.  Publishers, 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  London,  1892.  Price  '%.  6d.  349  pages, 
7  in.  by  4^.  In  the  Review  for  April  we  noticed  the  tirst 
series,  this  is  a  continuation  and  will  be  found  very  useful 
to  teachers.  The  exercises  cover  nearly  all  departments  of 
ma  thematics. 


The  Sono  Patriot,  compiled  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  editor 
of  the  School  Bulletin.  Fifteen  cents.  This  book  claims 
the  merit  of  giving  the  music  just  as  it  was  written,  with 
the  characteristic  harmonies  of  the  original.  In  it  we  also 
find  mainly  classic  selections  with  which  the  pupils  of  our 
schools  should  be  made  familiar.  We  would  like  to  see  as 
good  a  book  prepared  for  our  own  schools  with  the  patriotic 
songs  of  our  own  country  in  the  foreground  and  the  notation 
on  the  Tonic-sol-fa  system  In  the  meantime  we  would 
recommend  our  musical  readers  to  send  for  the  best  compila- 
tion of  school  songs  that  we  have  yet  seen. 


Manual  of  Plane  Geometry,  by  G.  Irving  Hopkins. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  Sample  copy,  post-paid,  75 
cents.  We  have  given  this  book  a  somewhat  careful  con- 
sideration. It  is  on  the  heuristic  plan.  The  author  endeavors 
to  lead  the  pupil  by  questions  and  suggestions  to  find  the 
demonstration  of  the  proposition  himself.     In  some  of  the 


more  difficult  cases  proofs  are  given  in  full  or  in  part. 
These  will  serve  as  examples  for  the  pupil  of  the  way  in 
which  a  demonstration  should  be  written.  In  the  general 
enunciations  the  hypothesis  and  conclusions  are  always 
clearly  distinguished  At  the  commencement  he  shows 
logically  the  validity  of  proofs  by  the  method  of  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  We  like  the  plan  which  the  author  has  endea- 
vored to  carry  out,  for  we  consider  it  a  far  better  method  of 
training  the  pupil's  powers  of  deductive  reasoning  than  the 
methods  ordinarily  used  in  studying  Euclid.  We  think, 
however,  that  in  many  places  the  book  is  too  difficult  for  a 
beginner,  and  this  will  interfere  very  greatly  with  its  use- 
fulness as  a  book  for  home  study.  With  a  good  teacher,  how- 
ever, a  pupil  of  good  abilities  would  certainly  get  an  excel- 
lent training  from  it;  but  in  the  hands  of  a  poor  teacher  it 
might  be  to  some  extent  a  failure.  The  author  claims  that 
it  has  stood  the  test  of  three  years'  work  in  the  class-room. 
The  general  order  of  subjects  is  good  After  the  prelimin- 
ary definitions  he  takes  up  in  order  angles,  transversals, 
triangles,  quadrilaterals,  circles  and  polygons,  etc  ,  and 
thus  a  natural  succession  is  formed  in  which  the  propositions 
preceding  each  subject  can  be  used  in  the  demonstrations 
of  that  subject  He  reserves  the  treatment  of  areas  till 
towards  the  last;  but  he  seems  before  this  to  use  the  term 
"square  of  a  straight  line  "  without  showing  that  the  area 
of  square  may  be  measured  by  the  square  of  the  measure  of 
one  of  its  sides.  Some  of  the  more  difficult  exercises  are 
placed  by  themselves  under  the  heading  of  "advance 
theorems."  Practical  problems  of  computations  are  also 
introduced  which  strike  us  as  good  Problems  such  as  "to 
draw  a  perpendicular  to  a  straight  line  from  a  point  outside 
it  "  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  work  as  not  forming  a 
"part  of  the  logical  sequence  of  geometrical  truths  embodied 
in  the  theorems."  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  pro- 
blems given.  The  appendix  contains  sections  on  the  Theory 
of  Limits  and  on  Symmetry.  The  attempted  proof  in 
499  pages  is  very  illogical.  We  can,  however,  heartily 
recommend  this  manual  to  the  consideration  of  the  teachers, 
who  would  find  many  valuable  hints  in  it  for  their  work, 
while  the  collection  of  theorems  and  problems  would  be 
useful. 

Current  Periodicals. 

The  Toronto  VTeelcly  Empire  has  produced  a  premium  for 
its  new  subscribers  this  autumn,  a  handsome  picture  of  the 
Conservative  members  of  Parliament,  well  arranged,  executed 
in  the  finest  type  of  photogravure,  and  printed  on  excellent 
paper  for  framing. . .  .  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Octo- 
ber is  a  valuable  number;  it  contains  among  other  things, 
an  able  review  of  Recent  Science,  by  Prince  Kropotkin,  an 
illustrated  account  of  a  successful  French  experiment  in  the 
Warming  and  Ventilating  of  Dwellings,  and  a  sketch  of 
Alexander  Winchell,  with  portrait.  .  .  .In  the  Neio  England 
Magazine  for  October,  Arthur  Wentworth  Eaton,  who  is  well 
known  for  his  lyrics  and  as  an  authority  upon  Nova  Scotian 
history  and  affairs,  describes  "The  Acadian  Province-by- 
the-Sea,"'  and  its  legends  and  traditions,  with  a  great  deal 
of  charm  and  freshness.  The  article  is  finely  illustrated  with 
pencil  and  pen  sketches  by  Louis  A.  Holman,  a  young  artist 
who  has  made  Annapolis  Royal  and  its  environs  his  sketch- 
ing ground  for  many  seasons.  "  Columbus  and  his  friend" 
is  the  subject  of  a  valuable  historical  essay,  by  Isaac  Bassett 
Chorate,  which  will  find  many  interested  readers  at  this 
season  of  celebration. ..  .Approaching  very  near  its  semi- 
centennial, that  venerable  and  only  eclectic  weekly,  LitteWs 
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Living  Age,  is  apparently  as  young,  vigorous  and  valuable 
as  in  its  earliest  years.  The  issue  for  October  1st,  No.  2518, 
is  the  initial  number  of  the  105th  volume  and  appears  in  an 
entirely  new  dress.  Its  old,  familiar  drab-colored  covers 
remain  unchanged,  but  its  interior  has  been  transformed. 
With  new,  clear,  and  handsome  type,  and  the  great  improve- 
ment noticeable  in  its  general  "  make  up,"  with  its  excellent 
paper  and  fine  press-work,  it  compares  favorably  with  any 
other  magazine  published.  For  such  a  publication  its  sub- 
scription price,  §8,00  per  annum,  is  low,  but  by  taking 
advantage  of  its  clubbing  rates,  even  better  terms  may  be 
obtained.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  a  specimen  copy,  to  Littell 
ifc  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass....  In  the  October  .4  ^fon^ic 
Monthly,  Alexander  Brown,  author  of  the  "  Genesis  of  the 
United  States,"  has  a  paper  on  "The  English  Occupancy 
of  North  America,"  and  incidentally  endeavors  to  put  Cap- 
tain John  Smith  back  into  obscurity. . .  .The  October  num- 
ber of  Ceiiturij  is  an  admirable  Columbus  number.  It  has  a 
fine  portrait  of  that  discoverer,  and  contains  No.  VI  of 
Emilio  Castelar's  "  Christopher  Columbus  "  The  Homeward 
Voyage ....  Oarden  and  Forest  at  this  season  makes  its  weekly 
visits  very  welcome  by  the  many  excellent  hints  it  contains 
for  the  gardener  and  horticulturist. 
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ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

An  agreeable  preparation 
of  the  phosphates,  for  Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness,  Men- 
tal and  Physical  Exhaustion. 
Recommended  and  pre- 
scribed by  Physicians  of  all 
schools. 

Trial  bottle  mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents 
in  stamps.  Kumford  Chemical  Works, 
Providence,  R.  I. 
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TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES 

SPECIAL   PRICES    on"  SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

School  Requisites  of  all  kinds,  Standard  and  Miscellaneous  Books 

ARTISTS    MATERIALS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

T.  C.  Allen  &  Co.,  124  &  1S6  Granville  St.,  Halifax. 


DyCcG-ILXi    T3  lSri^^E:RSIT"2~, 


Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor: 
Sir  William  Dawson,  LL.  D. 


MONTREAL. 


session 

18  92-93. 


FA(  TLTY  OF  I,A\V— fS<"ptcmbcr  .'ith),  Dciin  of  the  Facullv.  N.  W.  Trenholme,  M.A.,  D.  C.  L. 
FACII.TY  OK  .MKIlKTNK— (October  Srd.i  Dean  of  the  Fiicultv.  UoImtI  Craik.  M.  I). 
FACILTY  OF  ARTS,  OH  ACADEMICAL  KA(;ULTY.  — Incl'udinir  the  Donalda  Special 

('nurse  for  Women.  (Openlnj;  S«'pt.  l.llli.)  Dean  of  the  F.iculty,  Alex.  Johnson    LL.  D. 
FACULTY    OF    APPLIED    SCIENCE— Including    Deparlment.s  of   Civil    Ennineoring, 

Mechanical    Engineering,    Mining    Engiuwrring,    Ekc-trical  Engineering  and  Practical 

Cllemi.^try  — (Septcmlier  16).     Increased   fucilities   are   ni>w  olTered  in  this   Faculty  l>y 

the  erection  of  extensive   workshops.     Dian  of  the  Faciiltv  II.  T.  Hovey,M.  A..  C     E. 

FACULTY    OF    COMPARATIVE    MEDICINE    AND    VETEKINAHY    SCIENCE  — 

(OcloU^r  1st).  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  Diincnn  McEachran,  I).  V.  S. 
McGILL  NORMAL  SCIIOOIy— (S.pi.mlKr  1st).     Principal,  S.  P.  Robins,  LL.  D. 
0"|»le«  of  ttit'  Calvndur  aud  of  the  Kxnininuii-Ti  t'ni-T^  mny 


linfvl  on  njiplirnlinn  to  the  nnflorsfj^npd. 


(Addreaa  HcGU  CoUege.) 


J.  W.  BRAKENRIDGE,  B.C.L,  Act'^  Secretary. 
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G-IZSrZST    &D    GOls/LFj^JSr^Z' 


-INVITE  ATTENTION  TO- 


ALUEN  &  GBEENOUGH'S  LATIN  8EBIES.  WENTWOaTH'S  MATHEMATICAL  8EKIES. 

Grammar:  Cssar.  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in-  ;       "The  most  popular  books  of  the  past  decade."  Arithmetics, 

troductions,  notes,  vocabularies,  maps  and  illustrations;  Collar  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  etc. 

&  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Practical  Compo-  In  the  United  States  there  are  not" less  than  200  colleges  and  3.000 

sition    etc  l   schools  which  use  the  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry  or  aU  of  these; 

"There  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scone  which  seems  to  me  so  JJ"!  the  books  maybe  found  in  leading  institutions  in  Great  Britain, 

comp^e^"    [Is  ?hr  A    &  G.  Grammar]. "''"^otlto^  lyrrell.^Tri'nil?  Turkey,  Ind.a,  Chma,  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


Professor  D. 


College.  DubUn. 

"  This  Grammar  is  facile  princeps  among  its  rivals, 
Y.  Comstock,  PhiUips  .Vndover  Academy.  Mass. 

"The  Beginner's  Latin  Book  appean 
intioducing  young  students  to  thatdiiticult 
King's  College.  Cambridge. 
GOODWIN  &  'VTHITE'S  GEEEE  SEEIES. 

Grammar,  Lessons.  Beffiuner's  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  &  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with 
vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  vocabulary. 

"I  know  of  no  Greek  grammar  for  English-speaking  students  that 
combines  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form."  Professor  D'Ooge, 
University  of  Michigan. 


GAGE  &  WILLIAMS'  NATITEAL  SCIENCE. 

_...^ ^,  I         Elements    of    Physics   (Gage),    Introduction   to   Physical 

appears  to  me  admirably  suited  for     Science  (Gage).  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  (Williams), 
hfflcult language."  Oscar  Browning,      Laboratory  ilanual  of  General  Cheroi,stry.  (Williams). 


heroi,stry.  (Williams). 

"  I  have  not  only  e-xamined  but  studied  the  Physical  Science,  and 
consider  it  superior  as  a  text  book  to  any  other  I  have  seen."  Principal 
DeBoer,  High  School,  MonlpeHer,  Yt. 

"I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  'Williams'  Chemica. 
Science  in  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen! 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 


The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready;  retail 
prices,  respectively.  |1.00  and  ^1.20.  T.  C.  Allen  &  CorfTpauy  of  Halifax  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  stock  constantly. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicasro  and  London. 


SIN&ER   SflPETY  BIEYLES, 

With  Cushions  and  Pneumatic  Tires. 


TRICYCLES,  CYCLE  SUNDRIES. 
Send  for  Catalogne, 

C,  E.  BURNHAM  &  SON,       SOLE  AGENTS, 

ST.   JOHN,   N.    B. 


UnMC  STUD'V.  L.^TIN  and  GREEK 
nUllIb  atsight.nsethe'  l>Ti:iCI.I.>i;.tK 
<-'l  »»^slt■S.•■  Sample  page.s  and  Catalogue  n[ 
School  Books,  free.  O.  DeSILVER  A"  SON'S, 
PulB.,Phila..  Pa.  Address  all  orders,  wholesale 
or  retail,  to  The  BAKER  &  TAYtOK  Co., 
740  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


I^oyal   .Motel, 

T.  F.  RAYMOND, 

PROPRIETOR. 

KING  STREET,  -    -    -   ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


Provincial  Normal  School 

TRURO,  N.  S., 


The  next  session  of  the  Insti- 
tution will  begin  on 

WEDNESDAY, 

NOVEMBER  2nd. 

The  Calendar  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  principal. 


ONTARIO 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

BELLEVILLE,   OXT. 

Twenty-Fourth  Year. 

■W.  B.  Robinson.  i  „  .     .     , 

J.  W.  Johnson.  F  C  A.  (  P"n<:'Pals- 


TpnPUCpC  ^Tlio  are  graduates  of 
1  L.nKJll  ClAO  the  College  are  con 
•stantly  in  demand  in  Canadian  and  American 
Colleges;  and  in  offices  they  .soon  become 
the  manager?. 

For  eireulars.  address 

ROBINSON  &  JOHNSON, 
Ontario  Business  College, 
Bettexme,  Chit 


Halifax  Business  College, 

1 19  Hollis  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

(Establi.-ihed  I«68. , 
Send  for  our  Circular  and    see   if   it 
■will  not  pay  you  to  take  a  cotir.^e  of 
BUSINESS    EDUCATION. 
J.  C.  P.   FRAZEE, 

principal  &  proprietor. 


Always  to  the  front  in  the  latest  styles 
OF  —  

Jewelry,  Watches,  Clocks  &  Platedware, 
A.  &  J.  HAY,  ST^HN^N.  B^ 

FRANCIS  &  VAUGHAN, 

WHOLESALE  A  RETAIL 

Boot  &  Shoe  Mannfactnrers, 

19  King  Street,  North  Side, 

Saint  John,  N.  B. 
Fine  Boots  &  Shoes  a  Specialty. 

"chemical  APPARAfur 

RE- A  GENTS 


BROWN  &  WEBB, 

Physical  and  other  Apparatus  m  ported  to  Order. 


PLAGS  FOR ~ 

-*-      School  Buildings. 

Dominion,  British  and  Saint  George 
Ensigns 


UNION  and  FORT  JACKS. 

Flaij,';  Willi  special  Designs  Made  to  Order 

North  Market  Wharf,     -    St.  John,  N.  B. 
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Carpet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department. 

We  call  the  attention  of  all  to  our  very  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  above  Goods  at 
ALJL    SEASONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

Our  large  warerooms  and  the  exceptional  facilities  we  have  for  buying  and  selling  immense  quantities,  enable  us  always  to  offer 

-A^   "Vez?y   Xja.x*g©    Seleo'b±oxi. 

in  any  of  the  following  lines: 

Brussels,  Wool,  Tapestry  and  Hemp  Carpets,  Stair  Carpets  and  Stair  Linens.  Linen  Squares,  Wool  Squares,  Kensington 
S(iiiares,  Stair  Oil  Clothn,  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  Linoleums,  Stair  Hods.  Cornice  Poles,  Curtain  Fasteners  of  all  kinds.  Curtains 
in  Lace,  Wool,  Hep.  Silk.  Furniture  Coverings  in  Cretonne.  Plush,  Damask,  Hep,  Silk.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  Comfort- 
ables, Eider  Down  Quilts.  Table  Covers,  Piano  Covers.  Table  Napery,  Napkins.  D'Oyleys.  Tray  Cloths,  Table  Covers, 
Towels,  &c.,  &c. — everything,  in  fact,  comprised  in  the  words  General  House  Furnishings  as  applied  to  Dry  Goods. 

MANCHESTER,  ROBERTSON   &   ALLISON. 


27  &  29  KING  STREET, 


SAINT  JOHN,  N.  B. 


JAMES  S.  MAY  &  SON, 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

58  Piiiice  Win.  St. 

p.  O.  BOX  SOS. 

ST.  JOHN,      -      -    -     N.  B. 


T.  ROBERT  HAT 


Masury's  Artist's  Tubes, 

have   l»-.>ii    proved    to    !>.■    of    EXl'hXLENT 
QU.M.ITY,    Tliev   uiav   be  iiurelia.-i<Hl  at 

EDWARD  A.  EVERETT'S, 

90  KING  STREET,  ST.  JOHN,   N.  B. 

In  fonipariiii:  th.-  si/.-  of  thi'  tuln'S  with 
other  Kood  makes  they  will  he  found  to  he  the  ■ 
cheapest  reUable  ( *i\  Colours  in  the  market. 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE    MARKS, 
DESIGN   PATENTS 
COPYRIGHTS,  etc. 


\Y.    NKW    ViiIiK. 


I  111  An 

>  1^  broimlit  t>4.>[4>ro 

CO  of  ch&ive  Id  the 


Oldest  bureau  ^orsecurt 
Every  piitcnt  taken  out 
the  public  by  a  notice  piv 

I.ari:e.^t  rlrrulatlnn  of  anv  selenfiMi'  pajwr  In  the 
vri.rM.  Slileiiillillv  lllu.'.tratoil.  .V"  liilelliiri-iit 
iniin  nhr.ula  bo  willii>ut  It.  Weekly.  83.00  • 
■W;  fl..»  six  monlhf.  Addre-s  MD.VN  &  C», 
ViLisaEBS,  3S1  Bruadway,  New  York. 


EDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTIONS  AT  WOLFVILLE,   N.  S. 


Acadia   Collogo. 

KEV.  A.  W.  SAWYER,  D.D.,    PHESlDlitT. 

A  four  yeara'  OfMirse.  leadinK  to  tlie  B.  A. 
decree.  Opiioiw  ore  permltt4'<l  l>etwe«n  fireek 
and  Fn'nch  and  (lemmn;  nlHf>  l«'twe«'n  the 
hlKher  mathematlrn  and  lalKjralorj-  work  In 
pra<;tical  cliemiHtry.  Fimt-olosM  nceoinnio<la- 
tlr»n.'*  for  tmnrdinf;.  A  >fy«>NAflniin  for  th« 
Htudenl.t.      Clmri.-iM   ..f   nil    kiii.l.H    moderate. 

Next  Term  opens  September  26. 

\ppljr  to  be  President. 


Hortou  Collegiate  Academy. 

I.  I).  OAKE.S.  M.A.,  Principai, 

In  this  school  then*  are  two  courses  —  the 
Matriciilnifon.  to  prepare  students  for  college; 
and  the  Oeueral.  to  prepare  yotin^  men  for 
the  Cln.«  H  Kxaininitlons  ond  for  hiislness 
life.  The  nrw  l>«<anlin^-hoUMe  acconunodat*i4 
nh..utliriy  lN.nr.l.Ts.  »h..  will  be  iindenhe 
imtii.-.lml.-  enre..f  the  Prinoipal.  NV-o'H.sar)- 
eX|»Mi».«  for  Ih.' yiar.  alKnit  $|.1». 

Next  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term  January  7,   1891. 

Apply  to  the  Principal. 


Acadia  Seminary. 

MIS.S  M.  E.  GRAVES,  Principai. 

This  S^-minary  aims  t*i  pri->vide.  nt  a  moder- 
ats  i-x|MMi!*e.  excellent  advantjiKes  for  younj^ 
lodies  There  an-  three  eounvH  nf  study  — 
the  CUksslcal:  the  Lil.Tar>-:  and  the  Musical. 

Th iirsein   inunle.  In>tnimental  or  Vocal. 

i.-.ili..roui:h.  In  Drawinir  mid  Palntlnft.  atten- 
tion w  Klven  lo  the  studv  <>t  nicxlels.  easts  and 
slill  life.  Insiructem  iii  Elocution  and  Ciym- 
na.<^ties.    Charges  niixlemte. 

Next  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term,  January  7, 1891. 

Apply  to  the  Principal. 


The  Educational  Eeview. 

Devoted  to  Advanced  Methods  of  Education  and  General  Culture. 


Published  Monthly. 


ST.  JOHN.  N.  B.,    NOVEMBER     1892. 


.00  PER  Year 


CONTENTS: 

EDITORIAL—        -        -        -        - 105-107 

TALKS  WITH  TEUCHERS -  IW 

CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES— 108-115 

Notes  on  English— Music  Notes— Some  Recent  Musical  Pub- 
lications—Some Bad  English— The  Evils  of  Too  Hasty  Grad- 
ing—A Fe-n-  Hints  for  Nova  Sc-otia  Teachers— Some  Social 
Aspects  of  the  Kindergarten- A  Plea  for  the  Study  of  Natural 
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A  Series  of  articles  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  W.  0. 
Raymond,  M.  A.,  will  be  commenced  in  the  Decem- 
ber Review  on  "New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden 
Time."  From  the  attention  Mr.  Raymond  has  given 
to  this  subject  and  the  keen  and  intelligent  interest 
he  has  always  shown  in  educational  matters,  our 
readers  may  expect  something  that  is  worthy  of  pre- 
servation on  this  interesting  subject. 


Prof.  DeGraff  often  said  at  institutes,  "  I  owe 
my  usefulness  to  educational  journals."  The  best 
men  and  women  teachers  of  the  country  are  the  ones 
who  support  educational  journals. 


The  school  law  of  Cincinnati  makes  it  mandatory 
for  teachers  to  pass  an  examination  in  hygiene,  phy- 
siology and  the  natural  result  and  effect  upon  the 
human  system  of  alcoholic  drinks.  This  law  has  been 
ignored,  overlooked  and  forgotten  by  fully  six- 
sevenths  of  the  teachers.  They  have,  however,  been 
notified  that  in  future  salaries  will  be  withheld  from 
all  who  fail  to  procure  the  proper  certificates. 

In  Nova  Scotia  if  any  teacher  fails  to  teach  these 
subjects  as  thoroughly  as  other  subjects  he  may  lose 
his  government  grant  upon  the  complaint  of  any  rate- 
payer. If  trustees  fail  to  see  the  law  enforced  in  their 
schools  they  may  be  deprived  of  the  county  grant. 

Our  best  inspectors  are  alive  to  the  importance  of 
this  subject,  and  are  doing  all  they  can  to  see  the  law 
carried  out.  A  very  excellent  book — "  The  Human 
Body  and  the  Effects  of  Narcotics,"  by  Martin — has 
been  prescribed  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  high 
schools;  but  no  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  suit- 
able books  for  primary  grades. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  CLASSIFICATION. 

In  the  normal  schools  of  the  maritime  provinces  a 
teacher's  classification  for  license  depends  largely 
upon  two  things,  viz.,  teaching  ability  and  scholar- 
ship. Both  are  im])ortant,  and  no  fault  can  be  found 
with  these  as  the  basis  for  classification.  The  Review 
has  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  examina- 
tion for  scholarship  should  be  undergone  before 
attendance  at  the  normal  school.  This  plan  would 
allow  much  more  time  to  be  given  to  the  study  of 
principles  and  methods  of  teaching  as  well  as  for 
practice  in  the  model  schools. 

Is  the  present  mode  of  classifying  teachers  with 
reference  to  their  ability  to  manage  and  teach  a  school 
a  fair  one,  and  the  best  that  can  be  adopted  under 
the  circumstances?  There  are  many  who  think  not. 
No  one  can  doubt  but  that  teaching  ability  and 
management  are  the  most  essential  qualifications  of 
a  teacher,  and  as  such  should  largely  determine  the 
ranking.  It  is  therefore  most  important  that  a 
judgment  regarding  these  should  be  arrived  at  with 
the  utmost  accuracy.  How  is  it  done  at  present? 
The  student  usually  teaches  in  the  model  school 
two  or  three  times  during  her  attendance.  Some 
perhaps  oftener,  and  some  not  quite  so  often.  She  is 
notified  that  she  will  be  called  upon  to  teach  a  cer- 
tain subject  on  a  certain  day,  and  at  the  time  fixed 
she  proceeds  to  the  model  school  accompanied  by  an 
instructor  and  a  number  of  students  who  go  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  criticizing  her  work,  and  naturally 
enough  those  who  are  the  most  critical  are  those 
who  receive  the  most  commendation.  In  addition  to 
this  she  is  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher  of  the  school, 
and  teaching  pupils  who  are  used  to  such  exhibitions, 
and,  knowing  their  object,  are  perhaps  mischievous 
enough  to  add  to  the  unfortunate  students  embarass- 
ments.  What  can  be  the  result  of  such  a  test?  If  the 
young-lady  is  retiring,  nervous,  or  lacking  in  confidence, 
no  difference  how  great  her  ability,  she  will  apparently 
fail.  If  on  the  other  hand  she  is  not  inclined  to  be 
nervous,  has  plenty  of  confidence  in  herself  and  is 
oblivious  to  criticism,  she  will  probably  be  a  grand 
success,  though  her  ability  may  be  of  a  much  lower 
order  than  that  of  the  one  who  failed.      Is  it  any 
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wonder  then  that  those  who  have  obtained  the  high- 
est honors  at  our  normal  schools  have  not  been  invari- 
ably the  most  successful  teachers? 

It  would  be  far  better  to  give  the  student  a  copy  of 
the  time-table  of  the  department  of  the  model  school 
in  which  she  is  to  teach,  and  let  her  prepare  the  work 
for  a  certain  day  or  half  day  as  circumstances  permit, 
and  let  it  be  understood  that  while  the  teacher  of  the 
school  only  is  to  be  present,  its  management  is  not 
on  this  occasion  a  part  of  her  duties.  Let  the 
teacher  of  the  department  report  as  to  the  skill  of  the 
student,  not  only  in  teaching,  but  in  management, 
which  is  what  most  teachers  fail  in. 

By  this  plan  what  opportunity  will  be  afforded  the 
captious  to  criticize?  There  are  some  who  argue  that 
a  wrong  form  of  speech  should  never  be  placed  before 
a  pupil  lest  he  adopt  it  rather  than  the  correct  one. 
On  the  same  principle  why  place  anything  but  the 
most  approved  methods  of  teaching  before  our  normal 
school  students?  Let  them  observe  the  methods  in 
t.he  model  schools,  and  let  their  criticism  take  the 
form  of  inquiry  as  to  why  certain  lines  are  followed. 


NOVA  SCOTIA'S  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  FOR 
THE  WORLD  S  FAIR. 

The  Nova  Scotia  council  of  pnblic  instruction  has 
decided  to  take  part  in  the  educational  exhibit  at  the 
World's  Fair.     The    exhibit    will  be  representative 
of  the  best  of  the  ordinary  work   of  the  common 
schools,  high  schools,  academies,  colleges  and  special 
institutions.     A  large  map  of  the  province,  twenty- 
five  feet  by  fifteen,  will  show  the  location  of  every 
school  in  the  province.     Photographs  and  statistical 
tables  will  show  the  progress  made  in  the  subjects  to 
which    they    relate.     Besides   these    there    will    be 
exhibits  of  our  school   books,    and  any  home-made 
school  or  college  apparatus;  specimens  of  the  hand 
work  in  our  kindergartens,  as  work  in  clay,  parquetry, 
weaving,  paper  cutting,  sewing,  drawing,  and  illustra- 
tions of  morning  talks;  common  school  work  such  as 
drawings,  commercial  forms,  map  drawing,  specimens 
of  grammar,  arithmetic,  etc. ;  high  school  work  of  the 
same  kind  including  any  work  which  can  be  shown 
as  illustrative  of  what  the  school  does,  and  so  on  with 
all  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  ordinary  work  of  all  the 
schools  of  Nova  Scotia  shall  be  interrupted  for  the 
sake  of  this  exhibit.  Schools  superior  in  special 
departments  will  be  ctpected  to  show  up  such  depart- 
ments only;  thus  not  interfering  with  their  ordinary 
and  more  useful  work  to  any  great  extent,  nor  causing 
unnecessary  expense.  Yet  no  school  is  prevented  from 
competing. 


It  is  expected  that  these  exhibits  will  be  sent  in  by 
February  at  the  latest.  If  material  is  sent  in  late  it 
should  be  intimated  early.  Institutions  and  persons 
intending  to  send  exhibits  should  give  intimation  of 
the  same  during  the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber ne.vt,  so  that  arrangements  can  be  made  in 
accordance.  Special  committees  of  our  leading 
educationists  near  the  city  have  kindly  consented  to 
share  the  responsibility  of  giving  advice  to  those  ask- 
ing for  it,  and  of  directing  elTorts  generally  in  their 
departments: 

Kindergarten  E.'diibits — Mrs.  Harrimau,  Principal  Alexan- 
dra Kindergarten,  Halifax;  Miss  Hamilton,  Dartmoulli  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Common  Schools — Principal  O'Hearn,  St.  Patrick's  High 
School,  Halifax;  Principal  Miller,  Dartmouth  High  School; 
Principal  Creighton  Morris  Street  School,  Halifax. 

High  Schools — Principal  Murray,  Academy,  Halifax:  Prin- 
cipal O'Hearn,  Halifax;  Lee  Russell,  B.Sc,  Manual  Training 
School,  Halifax;  George  Miller,  Principal  Dartmouth  Schools. 

Special  High  Schools  [ladies' colleges,  convents,  seminaries, 
etc.] — Principal  Harvey,  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design, 
Halifax;  Miss  Howard,  Halifax  Ladies'  College;  Principal 
O'Hearn,  Halifax. 

For  colleges,  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
school  of  agriculture,  normal  school  —  the  superintendent 
himself  will  be  able  to  act. 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AND  POLITICS. 

It  appears  that  among  the  teachers  of  Gloucester 
County  there  are  several  parish  politicians,  and  so 
successfully  have  they  manipulated  that  Caraquetand 
other  places  are  now  represented  in  the  county  coun- 
cil by  teachers.  Gloucester  County  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  the  intelligence  of  at  least  several  of  her 
representatives,  and  the  representatives  are  to  be 
felicitated  either  upon  their  popularity  or  upon  the 
premium  put  upon  intelligence  in  the  north. 

Yet  everyone  is  not  satisfied,  and  "  Education" 
writing  in  the  St.  John  Globe  advances  several  potent 
reasons  against  teachers  taking  an  active  part  in 
politics  while  engaged  in  teaching.  lie  says  that  as 
a  general  rule  city  teachers  hold  themselves  aloof  from 
politics,  and  if  it  is  a  good  policy  there  it  is  better  in 
the  country  districts  where  election  matters  enter 
more  largely  into  private  life  and  raise  up  social 
barriers  and  animosities  between  the  contending 
parties.  He  argues  that  the  teacher  by  taking  part  in 
these  contests  will  not  only  neglect  in  a  measure  his 
regular  duties,  but  will  be  liable  to  forfeit  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  many  of  the  ratepayers,  and  thus 
impair  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  He  demands 
that  the  Board  of  Education  make  tuch  regulation  as 
will  keep  both  teachers  and  schools  free  from  politi- 
cal strife. 

While  it  would  be  a  matter  of  regrec  if  the  privileges 
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enjoyed  by  teachers  were  fewer  than  those  of 
any  other  citizens,  yet  interference  in  any  matter 
that  would  lessen  the  value  of  their  services  is  a 
privilege  that  few  ever  enjoy  very  long.  No  one 
would  for  a  moment  object  to  a  teacher  taking  an 
intelligent  interest  in  public  questions  and  expressing 
his  opinions  and  voting  as  he  wishes,  but  this  differs 
very  materially  from  active  partizanship  and  blatancy 
in  election  campaigns.  No  regulation  should  be 
necessary;  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  will  be 
sutficient  to  regulate  the  action  of  properly  balanced 
teachers.  There  is  another  safeguard  in  the  fact 
that  about  four-fifths  of  our  teachers  are  women  who 
have  not  up  to  this  time  evinced  a  very  earnest  desire 
to  meddle  in  politics. 

Politics  has  been,  and  is,  the  bane  of  education, 
and  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  teachers  but  with 
the  politicians.  We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that 
ward  politics  are  not  so  rampant  in  Canada  as  in  the 
United  States,  yet  here  and  there  such  influences 
creep  in  and  interfere,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
schools. 

A  suspicious  circumstance  connected  with  the  mat- 
ter is  the  willingness  of  politicians. to  appoint  them- 
selves and  be  appointed  on  school  boards.  Why  are 
they  so  anxious  to  serve?  For  what  if  not  for  the 
opportunity  it  gives  them  to  appoint  teachers  and 
distribute  the  public  money?  There  should  be  a 
regulation  preventing  any  active  politician  from  being 
a  school  trustee  The  danger  to  the  schools  does  not 
arise  from  the  teachers  becoming  politicians,  but  from 
the  trustees  being  already  politicians. 

TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

All  teachers  and  inspectors  know  the  objections  often 
raised  by  trustees  and  ratepayers  to  necessary  school 
apparatus,  and  the  amount  of  persuasion  and  some- 
times pressure  that  is  requisite  to  induce  them  to  pro- 
cure it.  All  know  the  aversion  the  average  country 
trustee  seems  to  have  to  blackboard  surface,  and  when 
he  is  induced  to  provide  it  he  places  about  half  of  it 
out  of  your  reach,  let  alone  that  of  your  pupils.  Of 
the  prescribed  apparatus  nothing  has  provoked  more 
criticism  than  the  weights  and  measures.  A  teacher 
told  me,  a  few  days  ago,  that  a  gentleman  living  in 
the  district,  and  who  had  formerly  been  an  inspector 
of  schools,  expressed  himself  as  very  doubtful  as  to 
the  utility  for  teaching  purposes  of  such  apparatus  as 
weights  and  measures.  The  teacher,  who  it  will  be 
seen  possesses  tact,  did  not  argue  the  matter  at  length 
but  invited  the  skeptic  to  the  school  the  nest  after- 
noon, when  she  took  occasion  to  illustrate  a  lesson  by 
means  of  the  measures.  The  gentleman  departed 
delighted  with  the  lesson  and  fully  convinced  as  to 


the  usefulness  of  the  apparatus.  If  there  were  more 
teachers  like  this  there  would  be  fewer  objectors  to 
23roper  appliances  for  school  work.  There  are  few  dis- 
tricts in  which  objections  will  be  raised  to  any  appara- 
tus which  is  properly  made  use  of  by  the  teacher,  but 
some  teachers,  either  through  indolence  or  inability, 
fail  to  make  use  of  the  apparatus  they  have,  nor  are  they 
resourceful  enough  to  supplement  it.  You  find  the 
measures  full  of  dust  and  the  weights  stowed  away  in 
the  desk,  the  maps  rolled  up,  and  when  you  proceed 
to  use  them  you  are  showered  with  dust.  In  these 
cases  no  explanations  are  required,  and  you  will  usually 
find  that  teacher  inquiring  for  another  school.  Quite 
in  contrast  with  the  teacher  mentioned  was  the  answer 
of  another  teacher  of  whom  the  trustees  inquired  as 
to  the  advisability  of  procuring  weights  and  measures. 
She  replied  that  they  were  not  necessary  as  "  Any 
child  should  know  a  quart  dipper."  She,  I  think, 
would  rank  as  one  of  the  "  dusty"  teachers. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  disputes  are 
apt  to  arise  in  country  districts  between  teachers  and 
trustees  regarding  the  lighting  of  the  fires  and  clean- 
ing the  rooms.  Though  teachers  and  pupils  in  some 
districts  do  a  good  deal  of  this  work — and  if  they  pre- 
fer to  do  it  I  do  not  wish  to  debar  them  from  that 
pleasure — yet  they  are  under  no  compulsion  to  do  so, 
as  it  is  manifestly  the  trustees'  duty  to  make  provision 
for  this;  and  a  teacher  who  does  it  herself  is  only  mak- 
ing trouble  by  establishing  a  precedent  for  the  next 
teacher  who  may  not  be  so  willing. 


Depending  upon  the  pupils  to  sweep  the  room  is 
bad.  What  is  the  business  of  every  one  is  that  of  no 
one.  There  are  always  a  few  who  will  shirk  and  the 
others  consider  they  have  the  same  right,  so  it  gener- 
ally falls  upon  the  teacher.  Another  side  of  the 
question  is  the  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  trustees 
to  clean  the  rooms  but  once  a  year.  On  this  account 
the  dust  accumulates  to  such  an  extent  that  sweeping 
is  a  serious  matter  to  a  teacher  or  pupils  who  come  to 
school  respectably  dressed  and  who  can  not  afford  to 
have  their  clothes  spoiled.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
either  teachers  or  pupils  should  be  too  exacting  in 
these  matters,  and  it  is  still  less  so  that  school  officers 
should  be  too  lax,  and  I  would  advise  the  teachers, 
after  all  other  reasonable  means  have  failed  to  induce 
trustees  to  employ  some  one  to  do  this  work  on  these 
cold  mornings,  to  close  the  school  and  send  the  trus- 
tees the  reason  for  so  doing.  This  plan  is  usually 
effective. 


How  often  do  we  find  teachers  finding  fault  with 
text-books?  Good  teaching  depends  more  upon  the 
teacher  than  on  the  text-books,  and  our  want  of  suc- 
cess arises  more  from  our  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
subject  matter  than  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  presen- 
ted in  the  text.  Text-books  that  are  too  complete  are 
not  always  the  best,  and  the  text-books  containing 
question  and  answer  after  the  catechism  style  are  the 
worst  of  all. 
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Notes  on  English. 


Only  one  reply  has  been  received  so  far  in  answer 
to  the  appeal  made  in  October  for  hints  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  these  two  columns  should  be  filled. 
This  one  says: 

In  the  Review  for  June  there  was  a  series  of  questions  on 
Scott's  Woodstock.  A  few  friends  joined  me  in  reading  the 
work  to  the  accompaniment  of  those  questions,  and  we  are 
all  agreed  that  we  never  before  found  a  novel  so  interesting 
or  so  instructive  as  we  found  Woodstock  when  studied  in 
this  way.  If  it  falls  within  the  lines  of  "  Notes  on  English" 
to  give  questions  of  the  same  kind  on  some  other  of  Scott's 
novels,  you  may  feel  sure  that  they  will  be  welcomed  grate- 
fully by,  etc.,  etc. 

What  will  be  "  welcomed  gratefully "  by  some 
reader  or  other  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  that  I  would 
like  to  have  always  in  these  columns,  and  so,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  above  request,  I  give  below  some 
suggestions  from  sets  of  questions  on  Ivanhoe,  Red- 
gauntlet  and  Peveril,  which  were  given  to  the  same 
class  that  the  paper  on  Woodstock  was  prepared  for. 
Ivanhoe. 

When  was  Ivanhoe  published  ?  What  was  going  on 
in  the  world  then. 

In  what  respect  is  Ivanhoe  a  hintory,  and  in  what  a 
novel?  How  does  Ivanhoe  dilTer  from  .Scott's previous 
novels?    What  were  Scott's  reasons  for  this  1 

What  signs  of  haste  or  carelessness  are  there  in 
Ivanhoe?    How  may  these  be  accounted  for  f 

Is  the  heroine  Rowena  or  Rebecca?  Why  do  you 
think  so? 

If  Rebecca,  why  not  marry  her  to  the  hero? 

What  are  the  different  types  of  character  introduced? 
Select  one  and  write  at  large  on  it. 

Compare  Isaac  and  Shylock. 

Hedgacntxkt. 

Of  what  author  did  Redgauntlet  appear  as  the  pro- 
fessed work? 

Which  other  of  Scott's  novels  appeared  similarly? 

What  would  you  say  was  the  chief  difference 
between  Redgauntlet  and  Ivanhoe? 

What  parts  of  Redgauntlet  are  historical  or  quasi- 
historical? 

The  motto — its  exact  location  ?  Wherein  consists 
its  appropriateness  ? 

How  do  you  like  the  epistolary  form  in  a  novel? 
What  do  you  consider  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages as  comj)arcd  with  the  more  usual  form  ?  Name 
other  standard  English  novels  in  epistolary  form. 

Write  on  the  "duration  of  the  action,"  but  first 
tell  what  this  phrai»e  means. 

Date  of  the  action  ?  What  evidence  does  the  novel 
supply  ? 


Draw  a  map  of  the  scene  of  the  story  and  mark  on 
it  all  the  chief  places  mentioned. 

What  qualities  are  most  conspicuous  in  the  Charles 
Edward  of  Redgauntlet?  In  which  other  of  Scott's 
novels  does  he  figure  ? 

What  changes  would  you  suggest  in  Redgauntlet 
to  make  it  more  exactly  suit  your  tastef 
Write  short  notes  on — 
Endure  my  pawmies  without  wincing. 
Quid  tibi  cum  lyr;"i? 

David  and  Jonathan and ,  and 

had  neither  post  nor  franks. 

You  (Scottish)  call  them  links,  we  (English) 

What  do  Canadians  call  them? 

My  certie,  ye're  no  blate' 

Laurie  had    walth   o'  gear,  could  hunt  wi'  the 

hounds  and  rin  wi'  the  hare. 
Pace  and  yule  and  such  high  seasons. 
As  a  sieve  is  sib  to  a  riddle. 
The  withers  of  the  Provost  were  not  moving. 
Chapter  VIII,  paragraph  beginning  "Just  Fifish." 
Translate  first  sentence  into  idiomatic  English. 
Pevehil  op  the  Peak. 
Who  was  Prime  Minister  during  the  Popish  plot? 
Charles  II  is  called   the  "  merry  monarch."     Does 
Scott's  picture  of  him  accord  with  this  ?     What  other 
epithets  does  it  suggest  to  you?    Cite  passages  in 
support  of  each  you  mention. 

Which  other  of  Scott's  novels  deal  with  the  times 
of  the  Stewarts? 

What  made-up  names  (e.  g..  Dr.  Pills,  or  Parson 
Blowhard)  are  used  in  Peveril? 

Can  an  eighteeuth-month  old  child  walk  steadily? 
What  passage  suggested  this  question? 
What  did   people    read    in  Peveril's    time?    Cite 


Who  sent  the  shoep  and  kine  to  Lady  Peveril's  feast? 
How  do  you  know? 

Differences  in  dress,  appearance,  speech,  manners, 
etc.,  between  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads? 

Is  Scott's  treatment  of  these  rival  parties  impartial? 
Refer  to  some  subject  in  hii  other  novels. 

"  It  is  a  compromise  which  we  would  heartily  re- 
commend to  all  managing  matrons."  What  is  it,  and 
what  do  you  think  of  it? 

What  liberties  are  taken  with  history  in  Peveril? 
What  is  Scott's  excuse  for  this  ?  Give  your  own 
views  on  the  aubjcct. 

Quote  Ivord  Derby's  description  of  salmon-fishing. 
Of  what  does  he  u.^^e  it  as  an  illustration? 

How  did  Scott  mean  "  Derby  "  to  be  pronounced, 
and  how  do  you  know? 

Color  of  the  heroine's  hair  and  eyes?  Ditto  for 
any  other  heroines. 
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"  The  fairy  web  of  night  and  day,"  usually  called 
in  prose what? 

How  did  the  Cavaliers  raise  money  for  the  civil 
war  1    Answer  from  Peveril. 

Was  there  really  a  Popish  plot  'i  How  did  those 
who  benefitted  by  it  suffer  afterwards? 

"All  knowledge  is  gained ."  How?    Who 

says  so  ? 

What  are  the  most  effective  dramatic  incidents  in 
Peveril? 

Quote  Dryden  or  Buckingham. 

Some  critics  think  Scott's  Buckingham  a  failure. 
Do  you  know  or  can  you  guess  what  fault  they  find? 
What  do  you  think  of  the  character? 

What  was  the  blackest  spot  in  the  character  of 
Edward  Christian?     Why  do  you  think  so? 

Did  you  notice  any  gaps  in  the  story? 

Which  of  the  turns  in  his  plot  does  Scott  admit  to 
be  commonplace? 

What  holes  can  you  pick  in  Bridgeworth's  morality 
or  in  Buckingham's  etiquette? 

"  Young  I  am  and  yet  unskilled,"  etc.  Is  this 
correctly  quoted  ?  Whose  are  the  words,  and  whose 
the  music? 

Write  short  notes  on — 
Martello  towers,  a  tankard  of  October,  huck-a- 
back  napkin,  the  haughty  wife  of  the  good  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  old  Eowley,  the  great  madam,  little 
Anthony,  old  black  Tom,  the  daughter  of  the  horse- 
leech, a  sea-coal  fire,  Don  Quixote  in  decimo-octavo, 
a  three-bottle  baronet. 

When  bale  is  at  highest,  boot  is  at  nighest. 

Neither  if  nor  and. 

There  is  no  room  for  traversing  on  a  horse-block. 

I  have  the  receipt  of  fern-seed. 

Never  pot  boiled,  but  the  scnm  was  cast  upper- 
most. A.  Camero2^^. 

Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  October  31st,  1892. 
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traijsmon  from  tonic  sol-fa  to  the  staff  notation. 

Second  Paper. 
If  what  was  spoken  of  in  the  former  paper  be  mas- 
tered it  may  be  right  now  to  introduce  a  lesson  on 
time.  Time  should  be  taught  apart  from  tune  as  in 
the  tonic  sol-fa  notation:  so  one  line  or  one  space  may 
be  used  for  those  exercises  that  are  simply  time  exer- 
cises. 

In  the  tonic  sol-fa  notation  the  pulse  is  the  standard 
measure  for  time,  and  is  always  represented  in  the 
same  way  by  the  space  between  any  two  accent 
marks.  In  the  staff  notation  the  pulse  or  beat  may 
also  be  regarded  as  the  standard,   but  unfortunately 


it  has  not  one  uniform  representation.  It  may  be 
represented  by  the  Minim,  or,  as  it  is  often  called 
(probably  not  quite  correctly)  the  half  note;  or  by  the 
Crotchet,  often  called  a  quarter  note;  or  even  by  the 
Quaver.  The  minim  is  the  open  note  with  the  stem, 
the  crotchet  the  black  note  with  stem,  and  the  quaver 
the  black  note  with  stem  and  single  tail. 

Give  the  pupils  an  exercise  in  the  tonic  sol-fa  such 
as  the  under  to  one  tone: 

!.{  \  d  :  d\d  :  d\d:  —\d  :  d]  d  :  —\\ 
When  this  has  been  done  write  the  staff  representa- 
tion of  it  under,  writing  each  note  say  on  the  first  line 
E.  Use  the  minim  for  one  pulse  note,  and  the  Semi- 
breve,  the  open  note  without  stem,  for  the  two  pulse 
note.  Multipy  exercises  of  this  kind  until  the  pupils 
are  quite  familiar  with  the  value  of  the  two  notes. 

Then  give  an  exercise  such  as  the  under  in  three 
pulse  measure. 

2.-{    \d   :  d  :  d\d   :—  -.did  :d:—\d  -.d-.—W 

3.-{  :  d\  d  :  d  :  d\d  -.—  -.did  :—  :d\d  :—\\ 

These,  for  the  sake  of  variety,   may  be  written  in 

the  first  space  F.     Use  the  same  signs  for  the  one  and 

two  pulse  notes. 

Next  give  the  class  a  time  exercise  in  say  three 
pulse  measure,  tonic  sol-fa  notation,  3L  90  to  100, 
and  get  it  sung  at  that  rate  of  movement. 

Tell  the  pupils  that  you  will  now  use  a  different 
note  or  sign  for  a  one  pulse  note,  and  show  them  the 
crotchet  sign.  Three  of  these  will  be  in  one  measure. 
But  when  we  have  a  two  pulse  note  we  will  use  the 
sign  that  formerly  we  used  for  a  one  pulse  note. 
Exercises  similiar  to  No.  2  and  No.  3  will  do.  Next 
write  a  four  pulse  exercise  about  the  same  rate  as 
above,  and  introduce  one  and  two  pulse  notes.  Ask 
the  class  how  the  last  note  should  be  represented  in 
Exercise  No.  4.  A  two  pulse  note  is  represented  by 
the  minim,  and  two  minims  are  equal  to  a  semibreve- 
so  a  four  pulse  note  should  be  represented  by  a  semi- 
breve when  a  one  pulse  note  is  represented  by  a  crot- 
chet, or  as  it  is  called  a  quarter  note. 

4.  -|  I  d  :  fn  f^  :  —  \  d  :  d  \  d  :  ~  \  d  :  —  \  —  -.—f 
If  the  teacher  has  not  already  done  so  let  him  get 
the  pupils  to  observe  that  when  rf  is  on  a  line  Z,  dmstr^ 
are  on  lines,  and  t^  r  fid''  wi'  are  on  spaces;  and 
when  d  is  on  a  space  l^d  m  st  r^   are  on  spaces,  and 

^1  rfld^  m'  are  on  lines.  Further  if  any  note  be 
on  a  line  the  note  an  octave  higher  or  lower  is  upon  a 
space. 

The  teacher  may  now  give  the  class  simple  exercises 
on  any  of  these  Keys,  C,  E,  0,  and  D,  F,  A,  first  upon 
the  fingers,  then  pointing  the  exercise  on  a  blank  staff 
simply  marking  where  the  doh  is  according  to  the 
key. 
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The  next  step  is  to  write  out  the  tune,  still  mark- 
ing where  the  doh  is.  From  the  modulator  bring  out 
that  the  first  column  to  the  right  is  Key  6^.  The  duh 
is  opposite  soh.  Next  that  the  distinguishing  tone  is 
fah  sharp,  t.  e.  fe.  This  tone/e  is  the  te  of  the  scale 
Key  G,  and  the  tone  above  the  sharpened  tone  is  doh 
in  Key  G. 

Look  carefully  over  the  two  scales  and  it  will  be 
found  that  this  tone/a/t  is  the  only  one  that  needs  to 
be  changed  to  get  the  tones  of  Key  G.  To  save 
repeating  the  sharp  every  time  that  i^  occurs,  a  sharp 
is  written  upon  the  top  line  F  before  the  beginning 
of  the  tune.  This  is  called  the  signature.  So  always 
in  Key  G  we  shall  write  a  sharp  on  the  top  line,  and 
we  shall  know  that  the  note  above,  viz.,  G,  is  doh. 

Look  to  the  second  column  to  the  right.  Again 
the  soh  of  Key  G  becomes  doh,  and  we  find  that  doh 
is  opposite  ray  in  the  centre  oolumn,  or  in  other 
words  D  in  the  standard  scale  becomes  doh.  Notice 
that  again  the/rt/i  of  Key  G  has  to  be  sharpened  to 
give  the  new  te  the  te  of  Key  D.  Further  we  see 
that  this  new  note  to  be  sharpened  is  C.  Thus  in 
Key  i>  we  need  two  sharpened  tones  /'and  C.  So 
the  signature  for  Key  D  will  be  a  sharp  on  the  top 
line  F  and  one  on  C,  the  third  space,  and  the  note 
above  that  last  sharp  is  doh. 

Similarly  it  will  be  found  that  doh  in  the  third 
column  to  the  right  is  opposite  A  in  the  centre 
column,  and  that  the  new  note  to  be  sharpened  is  G, 
80  that  for  Key  A  three  sharps  are  needed  in  the 
signature  on  i^top  line,  C  third  space,  (•'  space  above 
the  line,  and  the  note  above  the  hist  shard  G  is  doh 
that  is  for  three  sharps  the  key  is  A.  If  the  first  and 
second  sharps  are  remembered,  the  others  are  easily 
found, 

1st    3rd     5th  2nd     ith     Cth 

F       G       A  C        D       E 

and  the  doh  is  the  note  above  these. 

Sharps  Sharps 

13        5  2        4        G 

Key  G     A       B.         Key  D       E       F  sharp. 
James  Andeuson. 


For  the  Rrvirw.l 

Some  Recent  Hnsical  Publications. 

Three  recent  American  musical  publications  that 
have  come  under  our  notice  are  deserving  of  some 
attention  from  teachers.  All  are  in  the  staff  nota- 
tation,  with  accompaniment  for  the    piano  or  organ. 

"Charming  Soni.s  iok  Little  Wauhleus"'  is  an 
attractive  book  for  primary  teachers,  as  it  contains  a 
good  selection  of  real  cliild  songs.  The  melodies  are 
simple  and  bright,  and  the  words  well  suited  to  even 
the  baby  singers  of  kindergarten  realms.     Several  of 


the  numbers  could  be  used  as  "  action  songs,"  and  all 
within  easy  range  of  the  ordinary  child's  voice. 

"The  Song  Patriot"  proposes  in  its  preface  to 
give,  among  other  advantages,  "a good  deal  for  the 
money."  The  contents  of  the  book  fully  justify  this 
promise.  The  collection  comprises  a  number  of  pat- 
riotic and  war  songs,  songs  of  sentiment,  and  national 
hymns  of  many  lands,  three  or  four  college  songs, 
and  perhaps  a  do/.eu  sacred  songs  of  real  merit.  The 
matter  is  far  above  that  usually  found  in  cheap  pub- 
lications (the  cost  is  only  fifteen  cents,)  and  lovers  of 
good  music  will  find  many  of  the  old  standard 
pieces  whose  worth  has  outlived  the  popularity  of  a 
day.  A  few  of  the  numbers  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
children's  voices,  but  there  is  ample  material  for 
good  work  apart  from  these. 

"The  Complete  Music  Reader"  devotes  forty- 
eight  pages  to  the  theory  of  music,  in  addition  to  its 
collection  of  songs,  anthems,  etc.  In  its  method  of 
teaching  the  scales  numbers  are  employed  to  indicate 
the  different  tones,  the  key-tone  being  number  one, 
the  next  above  number  two,  etc.  The  singer  is  thus 
led  to  recognize  each  tone  by  its  place  in  the  scale, 
and  its  distance  from  the  key-tone,  at  whatever  pitch 
the  latter  may  be  taken ;  but  the  absence  of  the  doctrine 
of  "  mental  effects"  deprives  the  tones  of  that  marked 
individuality,  which  to  tonic  sol-faists  is  so  great  a 
help  in  dealing  with  music.  As  a  teaching  book  the 
Music  Header  would  be  improved  by  the  introduction 
of  a  few  rounds,  as  the  practice  of  these  promotes  the 
exact  observance  of  time,  conduces  to  a  more  ready 
recognition  of  harmony  and  "  movement  of  parts," 
and  even  serves  as  a  preparation  for  singing  figures, 
etc. 

Several  points  are  left  to  the  explanation  of  the 
teacher — none,  however,  of  any  great  difficulty.  The 
minor  mode  is  treated  as  a  separate  scale,  instead  of 
a  peculiar  "mode"  of  the  commou  8cale.  When  we 
remember  the  origin  and  development  of  the  "  mod- 
ern minor"  the  latter  plan  of  treating  it  seems  the 
most  natural,  and  it  is  the  simplest  for  teaching  pur- 
poses. The  separate  .scale  plan  is  the  one  generally 
adopted  by  staff  notationists. 

A  very  useful  page  for  students  is  that  which  con- 
tains a  list  of  musical  terms  and  signs,  expression 
marks,  etc.  In  several  of  the  songs  short  transition 
passages  are  emphasized  by  stating  the  new  key  and 
marking  the  scale  number  of  the  transmutation 
tone — an  excellent  aid  to  the  singer. 

The  large  number  of  hymn  tunes,  anthems,  etc., 
enhances  the  value  of  the  work  to  persons  interested 
in  protestant  church  music;  while  many  of  the  well 
chosen  part  songs  are  very  attractive. 

A  Halifax  Tonic  Sol-faist. 
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For  the  Review.] 


Some  Bad  English. 


The  following  instances  are  from  an  article  pub- 
lished some  years  ago;  they  are  still  timely: 

Befining  inflxience  and  desperate  hope  are  etymolo- 
gically  absurd. 

Relialle  we  may  still  keep  out  by  trustivorthy. 
Rely  as  an  intransitive  verb  should  give  no  such 
form;  if  anything  it  should  be  "  rely-o«-able."  And 
so  "indispense-?r(Y/i-able,"  "laugh-arable,"  "un- 
account-/or-able."  But  the  other  forms  here  have 
made  their  way  in. 

Talented.  Keep  this  out  too.  Though  indeed 
other  words  are  thus  formed  and  are  used  by  good 
writers.     But  this  word  is  not  so  used. 

Fain  should  be  used  for  something  agreeable, 
something  wished  for,  not  "fain  accept  the  disagree- 
able thing." 

Greet.  A  man  never  was  greeted  with  groans,  or 
with  anything  disagreeable. 

Circumstance.  Use  i^icident.  Use  circumstances 
in  the  plural  only — things  standing  round. 

Decimate.  It  is  not  much  to  say  a  regiment  was 
decimated  in  a  fight. 

Holocaust.  By  the  sinking  of  a  steamboat  on  the 
Thames  they  said  there  was  a  holocaust  —  which  was 
setting  the  Thames  on  fire  indeed.  Get  Skeat's 
smaller — or  the  more  interesting  larger  —  etymologi- 
cal dictionary  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press. 

Alleged.  If  a  thing  is  alleged,  that  means  that 
sure  and  certain  word  is  given  of  it.  An  allegation 
does  not  mean  a  guess. 

Conflagration.  Of  course  the  burning  of  one  house 
is  not  a  conflagration. 

Do  not  use  numerous  for  many,  the  whole  of  for  all, 
starvation  for  hunger,  commence  for  legin. 

Do  not  follow  a  modern  fashion  and  divide,  by  an 
adverb,  the  to  of  an  infinitive  from  the  following 
verb. 

Do  not  reduplicate  past  tenses,  writing  "  I  had  in- 
tended to  have  gone  "  for  "  I  had  intended  to  go." 
Do  not  say  try  and  for  try  to. 
"  A  man  told  me  so"  is  the  English  for  "A  certain 
person  informed  me." 

"It  had  cost  him  a  deal  of  money  to  build  a  house" 
is  the  English  for  "  He  had  expended  a  considerable 
sum  in  erecting  a  residence." 

We  no  longer  eat  and  drink,  we  "partake  of  re- 
freshments," and  we  contrive  by  some  miracle  to 
"partake,"  even  when  we  dine  alone. 

We  cannot  get  up  and  go  to  bed  without  being  told 
to  "rise"  and  "retire."  Our  legs  become  "limbs" 
to  the  exclusion  of  our  arms.  Male  and  female  hearts 
become  passionless,    "  masculine"  and  "feminine," 


as  if  they  were  grammatical  forms.     And  men  and 
women  dwindle  into  "gentlemen  "  and  "  ladies." 

But  the  simplest  words  are  always  best,  and  so 
unerringly  does  their  habitual  use  indicate  a  clear 
mind,  an  earnest  meaning  and  a  sincere  intent,  that 
he  will  always  be  better  worth  listening  to  who  never 
says  "arrive"  when  he  should  say  "come,"  nor 
"proceed  "  when  he  might  say  "  go."        W.  F.  S. 

The  University,  Fi-edeiieton. 


For  the  Ee\'Ikw.] 

The  Evils  of  Too  Hasty  GradiDg. 

The  most  serious  and  common  error  committed  by 
our  teachers  in  the  miscellaneous  schools  is  the  undue 
haste  in  grading.  Many  a  child's  progress  is  checked 
by  the  enormous  and  unintelligent  amount  of  work 
he  is  compelled  to  do  in  his  first  years  of  attendance 
at  school. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  scholars  are  promoted  on 
their  ability  to  pronounce  words,  and  teachers  acting 
under  home  influence  place  children  in  grades  their 
ability  does  not  warrant.  Frequently  one  can  find 
scholars  in  the  fifth  grade  incompetent  to  do  the 
simplest  work  demanded  by  the  third  in  arithmetic. 
An  explanation  for  this  unbalanced  state  of  affairs 
may  be  given  in  the  attention  that  reading  alone 
receives  at  home. 

The  departure  of  a  teacher  from  a  section  is  often 
the  occasion  for  indiscriminate  promotion,  and  in  this 
way  they  show  a  want  of  respect  for  each  other  by 
bequeathing  to  successors  impossibilities  or  failures. 
Not  one  teacher  in  ten  dare  risk  her  reputation  by 
setting  back  pupils  promoted  by  a  former  teacher. 

The  question  can  be  well  raised  here.  Who  should 
grade  at  the  close  of  a  term?  True,  the  outgoing 
teacher  should  know  the  children's  standing  better 
than  a  stranger,  and  if  grading  is  done  with  great 
scruple  is  undoubtedly  the  one  to  do  it,  but  where 
there  is  laziness,  and  it  is  general,  the  task  should  fall 
on  the  incoming  teacher  so  that  trustees  and  school 
officers  would  know  whom  to  hold  responsible  for  a 
school's  condition. 

Happily  the  yearly  term  will  give  stability  to  the 
profession  in  this  respect,  and  hereafter  the  sower's 
evil  have  opportunities  to  be  the  harvester's.         J. 

Nova  Scotia. 


We  had  thought  that  Mr.  Silver  and  Sir  Titus  Salt  were  the 
only  Englishmen  of  this  generation  who  had  given  Iheir 
names  to  towns;  but,  it  seems,  that  a  third  must  be  added. 
A  headmaster  who  shall  be  nameless,  advertises  himself  as 
"formerly  assistant  at  Uppingham  under-Thring."  Doubt- 
less the  hyphens  are  a  happy  inspiration  of  the  printer,  who 
followed  the  analogy  of  Newcastle  under-Lyne,  but  the'name 
deserves  to  live.  What,  by  the  way,  is  Mr.  Parkin  about' 
We  hope  the  promised  biography  has  not  been  swallowed  up 
in  Imperial  Federation.— XoMrfon  Journal  of  Education. 
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For  the  Review.] 

A  Few  Hints  for  Nova  Scotia  Teachers. 

The  new  order  of  things  in  educational  matters  has 
begun  in  Nova  Scotia.  A  few  hints  may  therefore 
be  useful. 

1.  "When  you  get  the  new  and  simplilied  school  rfeisteis 
read  the  explanations  through  very  carefully  several  times 
before  you  make  any  entries  of  any  kind. 

2.  After  thoroughly  mastering  all  the  details,  make  all  the 
entries  re(iuired  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  Delay  is 
dangerous.  The  Inspector  may  visit  you  any  day.  Ilis  esti- 
mate of  you  will  be  much  higher  if  your  register  contains  all 
the  information  it  should  up  to  date.  Do  not  consider  any 
detail  unimportant.  There  is  a  good  reason  for  every  (jucstion 
asked,  whether  you  understand  it  or  not.     When  you  are  as 

'familiar  with  the  new  register  as  you  are  with  the  old  one, 
you  will  tind  it  much  simpler.  Of  course  you  will  find  many 
errors  in  the  proof-reading  of  the  first  copy,  but  all  mistakes 
will  be  corrected  in  the  next  issue. 

8.  Note  the  fact  that  you  are  required  at  the  end  of  the  year 
to  state  just  how  much  time  was  given  to  every  subject  on  the 
course  of  study. 

4.  You  will  therefore  require  to  have  a  carefully  prepared 
time-table  on  your  desk  at  all  times.  When  you  draw  up  a 
new  time-table  do  not  destroy  the  old  one.  If  you  are  assist- 
ing in  a  graded  school,  get  the  principal  to  endorse  your  time- 
table.    In  all  cases  get  the  Inspector's  approval  also. 

5.  Remember  that  the  law  makes  special  provision  for  the 
teaching  of  hygiene  and  tlie  effects  of  narcotics  on  the  human 
system. 

6.  If  you  have  heretofore  occasionally  missed  being  in  your 
schoolroom  half-an-hour  or  twenty  minutes  before  the  hour 
for  opening,  resolve  that  it  will  never  occur  again.  Your 
industry  will  commend  itself  to  your  pupils.  If  3'ou  are  a 
good  teacher  you  will  need  tliat  much  time  [30  nunules]  to 
prepare  for  your  work.  And  your  oversight  of  the  early 
comers  will  be  a  benefit  to  them  and  a  protection  to  the  school 
properly. 

7.  It  is  your  bounden  duty  to  look  after  the  pupils  at  recess, 
to  protect  the  weak  from  the  tyranny  of  the  strong  ;  and  all 
from  ihe  vices  of  the  immoral. 

8.  Let  no  hurry  or  pressure  of  work  ever  lead  you  into  the 
unpardonable  offence  of  permitting  yourself  or  your  pupils  to 
scribble  on  blackboard,  slate,  or  paper,  or  to  ask  or  answer 
questions  in  any  but  the  choicest  language  you  can  command. 

9.  Neither  use  nor  allow  any  slang  phrases,  however 
expressive. 

10.  In  teaching  penmanship  you  will  always  find  straight 
writing  easier  than  slanting,  and  the  front  position  the  t>est 
when  the  necessary  muscular  support  for  the  right  fore  arm 
can  be  obtained.  Beouachtem. 


The  girl  who  comes  out  of  college  with  no  sense  of 
proportion,  no  eye  for  color,  no  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things,  no  knowledge  of  the  present  conditions  of  the 
world  of  which,  from  her  standpoint,  she  forms  so 
largo  a  part,  will  need  another  training — that  of  pain- 
ful experience — to  fit  her  to  use  the  tools  given  by 
her  alma  maler. —  Harpers'  Bazar. 


For  the  RK^^EW.] 

Some  of  the  Social  Aspects  of  the  Kindergarten. 

By  Mbb.  SrsAN  S.  Harriman,  Halifax. 

(Ooiitinue<l.J 
The  world  to  be  sure  does  not  yet  recognize  the  means  of 
its  own  salvation ;  but  it  is  only  the  break  of  day,  and 
nature's  fairest  blossoms  reveal  their  hidden  beauties  only 
to  the  fully  risen  sun.  No  flower  has  she  so  modest  in  open- 
ing, no  flower  revealing  such  perfection  and  harmony  of 
parts,  as  Fra-bel's  gift  to  the  world — the  Kindergarten. 

But  those  whose  eyes  fail  to  pierce  the  surface  of  Kinder- 
garten life  will  say,  "How  can  play  be  considered  so  potent 
a  factor  in  the  march  of  civilization?"  "Is  it  not  a  whim 
arising  from  tiie  natural  love  of  women  for  children?"  We 
refer  any  such  to  Plato,  a  man  acknowledged  as  a  leader 
among  wise  men,  who  centuries  ago  voiced  his  sentiments  thus : 
"  Play  has  the  mightiest  influence  on  the  maintenance  or 
non-maintenance  of  laws;  and  if  children's  plays  are  con- 
ducted according  to  law,  and  they  always  pursue  their 
amusement  in  accordance  with  order,  it  need  not  be  feared 
that  when  they  are  grown  up  they  will  break  laws  whose 
objects  are  more  serious.  But  if  their  plays  and  those 
mingling  with  them  are  arbitrary  and  lawless,  how  can  they 
become  virtuous  men,  law-abiding  and  obedient  citizens  ?" 
Let  us  look  at  the  sixty  children  sitting  quietly  and  self- 
possessed  in  the  morning  ring.  Can  you  imagine  them  sit- 
ting thus  at  home  ?  Is  not  this  control  of  their  active  limbs 
a  most  desirable  gain  ?  Hear  their  happy  voices  as  they 
wish  one  and  all  good  morning.  Notice  that  the  whole  face 
responds  as  well  as  the  hands,  as  the  Kiiidergartener  passes 
around  the  ring,  showing  that  the  courtesy  is  not  a  mere 
form,  but  proceeds  from  the  hearts,  manifesting  itself  in  smiles 
and  dimples. 

Harry  is  asked  to  record  the  weather  upon  the  blackboard 
calendar.  A  sense  of  responsibility  shines  upon  his  face  as 
be  glances  outdoors  and  endeavors  to  reach  a  decision  as  to 
whether  the  sun  is  bright  enough  to  n arrant  a  yellow  circle, 
or  whether,  owing  to  an  occasional  darkening  of  the  sun's 
light  by  a  cloud,  a  brown  one  would  be  more  suitable. 
Having  decided  the  weighty  question,  it  still  remains  for 
him  to  find  out  the  right  place  whereon  to  record  it.  As  he 
works  at  the  board,  the  others  watch  eagerly,  for  the  color 
of  the  circle  designates  the  next  step.  If  a  sunshining 
circle,  we  must  bid  the  sun  good  morning;  if  a  cloudy 
circle,  we  tell  how  "  the  clouds  come  down,  darkly,  darkly 
falling."  But  if  a  white  circle  shows  that  it  is  nature's 
washing  day,  the  merry  voices  proclaim  that  "  we  are  very 
happy  here  tho' 'tis  a  rainy  day."  Is  there  not  here  judg- 
ment, reasoning  and  a.ssociation  of  ideas? 

The  farmer  has  been  the  subject  of  the  week,  and  the 
children  have  been  a.skcd  to  search  their  picture-books  for 
anything  suggestive  of  farm  life.  Only  last  September,  a 
twice-repeated  re(|uestin  regard  to  another  suliject  brought 
no  response,  but  now  hands  are  raised  in  every  direction  as 
we  look  around.  Hook.s,  cards  and  varied  material  are  col- 
lected and  j>ut  aside  fur  the  moment,  but  one  card  has  been 
suggestive.  It  was  evidently  torn  from  a  gardener's  adver- 
tisement and  represents  a  bulb,  from  which  a  few  shoots  are 
peeping  forth.     £a>>ily  and  quickly  it  is  reproduced  in  colors 
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on  the  blackboard,  and  little  by  little,  partly  through  ex- 
pression of  their  own  knowledge,  partly  through  outside 
suggestions,  they  learn  of  the  long  sleep  underground,  or  in 
cellars,  the  wise  storing  of  food  in  the  fall  for  spring  use, 
the  gradual  awakening  when  once  more  restored  to  the  sun- 
shine, and  in  and  throughout  the  whole  they  perceive  the 
wisdom  and  tender  care  of  a  Supreme  Being,  extending  not 
only  to  themselves,  but  to  His  plant  children,  and  as  they 
join  in  singing 

"  Father,  we  tliauk  Thee  for  the  night 

And  for  the  pleasuiit  morning  light. 

For  health  and  food  and  loving  care," 

their  reverend  little  faces  prove  that  they  have  grasped  the 
truth,  that  the  hymn  is  indeed  a  hymn  to  them,  and  not  a 
meaningless  arrangement  of  words.  With  the  same  rever- 
ence they  jepeat  the  prayer,  for  it  is  only  natural  to  ask  help 
from  a  Father  whose  love  is  so  apparent.  Thus  are  they  led 
"through  nature  up  to  nature's  God."  Surely  hearts  and 
minds  opened  wide  to  such  influences  will  never  be  guilty 
of  unbelief. 

And  now  the  books  must  be  searched  for  illustrations  of 
farm  life,  and  we  see  the  ploughman  patiently  guiding  the 
plough.  The  picture  of  a  heavy  farm  wagon,  of  horses,  cattle, 
turkeys  and  hens.  An  illustrated  volume  of  Bible  stories  is 
opened  to  show  us  the  sower  going  forth  to  sow,  and  the 
Joy  of  the  children  in  the  picture  is  as  nothing  to  that  of  the 
Kindergartener  as  she  realizes  for  the  first  time  perhaps  that 
both  Christ  and  Frcebel  taught  in  parables,  and  that  loyal 
discipleship  to  Fra?bel  leads  to  that  higher  discipleship  with 
Christ.  She  realizes,  too,  that  it  is  given  to  her,  to  be  as  a 
sower,  sowing  seed,  and  notwithstanding  much  seed  seems 
to  fall  on  barren  ground,  trusts  that  some  at  least  may  fall 
on  good  ground  and  bring  forth  some  thirty,  some  sixty  and 
some  an  hundred  fold. 

The  picture  of  a  lamb  suggests  something  to  Hattie,  and 
she  announces  that  she  knows  a  piece  about  a  lamb,  and 
stands  to  tell  us  once  more  that    "  Mary  had  a  little  lamb."' 

However,  we  can  well  afford  to  listen,  for  do  we  not  see 
again  association  of  ideas?  Mother  Goose,  with  the  cow 
jumping  over  the  moon,  has  also  been  brought  as  not  at  all  in- 
congruous with  the  subject.  And  is  a  knowledge  of  farm 
life  the  only  gain  ?  Is  there  not  an  interest  awakened  in 
outside  life,  a  sympathy  aroused,  a  power  of  classification, 
a  strengthening  of  the  memory,  which  will  be  of  greatest  use 
throughout  life  ? 

But  the  hands  and  feet  require  a  change  of  position. 
Chairs  are  carefully  placed  against  the  wall,  and  soon  hands 
and  feet  are  keeping  time  to  a  spirited  march.  Not  only 
exercise,  but  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  sense  of  rhythm, 
the  necessity  of  which  is  evident  as  we  notice  the  uneven 
steps  and  wild  clapping  of  the  new  comers.  And  now  dull, 
stolid  boys,  with  a  few  spry  ones  for  leaders,  are  sent  into 
the  ring  as  the  farmer's  horses  racing  over  the  pasture. 
Restless,  nervous  little  maidens  are  encouraged  to  show  the 
graceful,  even  motion  of  the  butterflies  in  the  garden,  and 
then  all  are  quieted  for  the  coming  work,  as  to  the  softest 
of  music,  the  muscles  relax,  until  like  sleeping  flowers  they 
droop  to  the  ground,  slowly  reviving  as  the  music  awakens 
them  by  a  brighter  strain.  They  are  refreshed  physically, 
and  as  the  mental  can  proceed  only  through  the   physical. 


we  look  for  good  mental  work.  At  one  table  the  babies, 
with  colored  worsted  balls,  are  learning  of  number  and 
direction,  and  at  the  same  time  through  their  imaginary 
robins,  bluebirds  and  canaries,  of  the  return  of  birds  in  the 
spring-time.  At  another  table  the  builders,  with  blocks, 
are  acquiring  the  carpenter's  skill  in  building  the  farmer's 
barns,  houses  and  gateways.  How  the  carpenter,  in  return, 
buys  the  farmer's  produce,  showing  the  dependence  of  one 
class  of  society  upon  another  and  proving  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  mankind.  And  how  quickly  these  little 
builders  learn  of  the  relation  of  parts  to  the  whole,  and  how 
neatly  their  material  is  handled  and  disposed  of.  The 
orderly  habits  alone  are  of  great  benefit,  for  we  are  told 
that  "  order  is  heaven's  first  law." 

Again  the  restlessness  shows  that  a  change  is  necessary, 
and  with  the  same  order  and  courtesy  lunch  is  served. 
Hardly  a  child  who  has  a  lunch,  but  seeks  to  share  it  with 
another,  not  because  of  any  rule  to  that  effect,  but  because 
after  a  day  or  two  passed  in  eating  their  whole  lunch  in 
gloomy  silence,  they  choose  to  ask  some  one  to  share  with 
them,  and  are  happier  in  doing  so.  For  generosity  is  a 
plant  which  readily  thrives  in  the  Kindergarten,  is  of  strong 
fibre  and  yields  a  rich  harvest  of  generous  deeds  and 
thoughts. 

The  games  begin,  and  here,  too,  the  general  idea  of  the 
week  is  carried  out.  The  game  of  the  farmer  is  entered 
upon  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  barley  and  oats  are  sowed, 
reaped,  thrashed  and  sifted,  after  which  the  farmer  rests 
and  enjoys  any  musical  instrument  which  the  children  may 
suggest.  But  the  oats  must  be  ground  and  the  game  of 
the  mill  is  called  for,  and  when  the  water-gate,  mill  wheel, 
mill  stones  and  hopper  are  in  place,  the  river  of  children 
pours  in  and  the  oats  are  reduced  to  oatmeal.  But  one 
thing  more — what  shall  we  do  with  the  oatmeal  ?  "Send 
it  to  the  Russian  children"  answers  a  voice  full  of  sympathy, 
for  we  have  learned  of  the  sufferings  of  our  little  friends  in 
that  far  off  country. 

The  birds  build  their  nests,  and  while  the  mother  bird 
cares  patiently  and  lovingly  for  the  little  birdlings,  the 
father  flies  far  and  wide  in  search  of  food  until 

''  At  last  the  little  birds  are  fledged 
And  strong  enough  to  fly, 
And  so  they  stretch  their  tiny  wings 
And  hid  the  nest  'good-bye.' '" 

What  could  so  clearly  demonstrate  the  family  relation  as 
this  father  and  mother  working  together  through  storm  and 
sunshine  for  the  well-being  of  their  offspring? 

Once  more  all  are  seated  at  their  tables  ready  for  the 
occupation.  Deftly  the  material  is  distributed  and  pleasant- 
Iv  acknowledged.  The  babies,  with  their  beads,  are  string- 
ing imaginary  raspberries  and  blueberries.  The  older  ones 
are  fully  absorbed  in  weaving  the  mats  for  the  farmer's 
parlor,  and  their  intent  faces  and  busy  fingers  show  it  is 
work  indeed  to  them.     But  how  happy  they  are  in  their  work. 

But  what  can  have  happened  that  such  a  wail  arises  from 
yonder  corner?  A  little  girl  crying  because  she  is  not 
allowed  to  work.  She  has  been  unkind  to  her  neighbor 
and  must  be  made  to  feel  that  as  a  discordant  element  she 
must  be  excluded.  Why  is  it  that  while  at  home  children  dis- 
like work ;   perhaps  for  the  reason  that  it  is  too  often  given 
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as  a  punishment,  that  here  they  cry  for  it.  It  is  because 
the  work  is  suited  to  their  years  and  needs.  Children  are 
not  naturally  lazy,  what  seems  so  generally  proves  unsuitable 
and  uninteresting  employment. 

And  now  coats  and  hats  are  donned,  the  older  ones  help- 
ing the  younger,  good  byes  are  sung  and  sixty  happy  faces 
pass  by,  for  they  are  going  home  to  live  out  the  ideas  gained 
in  the  Kindergarten.  Dark,  indeed,  the  room  without  the 
light  of  baby  eyes. 


A  Plea  for  the  Study  of  Natural  Science. 

(Head  at  the  Westmorland  County  Teachers'  Institute,  1892,  by  Geo.  J. 
Trueman,  Principal  Superior  School,  Upper  Sackville.) 

New  Brunswick  is  an  agricultural  province.  The 
forests,  one  main  source  of  wealth,  are  decreasing. 
Within  her  boundaries  we  find  not  the  iron  and  coal 
of  Nova  Scotia,  the  copper,  silver  and  oil  of  Ontario, 
nor  the  gold  of  British  Columbia.  Not  that  this 
colony  is  destitute  of  mineral  wealth,  but  research 
has  yet  failed  to  show  that  buried  treasure  that  would 
establish  equality  in  this  respect  with  many  other 
portions  of  the  dominion. 

If  New  Brunswick  is  to  gain  distinction  among  her 
sister  provinces,  or  even  hold  her  way  with  them,  it 
must  be  mainly  through  the  development  of  the 
different  agricultural  branches.  In  natural  endow- 
ments she  is  not  behind  in  this  respect,  but  the  soil 
is  being  exhausted  and  many  farms  deserted:  only  by 
intelligent  effort  can  these  be  reclaimed  and  a  proper 
life  put  into  our  agricultural  arrangements. 

As  the  vital  force  of  the  province  must  come  largely 
from  what  the  soil  produces,  the  majority  of  our 
people  must  be  farmers.  The  majority  of  our  teachers 
must  now  be  educating  these  farmers.  Whatever 
special  training  the  boys  get,  as  a  class,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  overcome  the  dilKculties  that  baflled 
their  fathers,  must  come  through  the  common 
school. 

It  surely  must  be  all  important  what  special  lines 
our  farmer  boys  take  u))  after  they  have  a  fair  ground- 
ing in  the  rudimentary  branches. 

Professor  I.  0.  Winslow,  of  Albany,  New  York, 
while  dealing  with  this  subject,  spoke  as  follows  : 
"  Many  of  our  farmers  have  pursued  their  knowledge 
of  mathematics,  or  language,  or  history,  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  common  school  course  and  yet  have 
no  systematic  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Dwelling  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  knowledge  'with 
never  a  drop  to  drink.'  It  seems  to  me  a  know- 
ledge of  these  sciences  is  just  what  the  farmer  needs 
to  make  life  more  interesting.  If  there  is  any  man 
on  earth  that  needs  that  contentment  which  comes 
from  an  educated  mind,  it  is  the  farmer.  His  is 
necessarily  a  life  of  comparative   loneliness.      The 


ordinary  man  of  business  is  brought  into  company 
with  his  fellows.  The  inhabitant  of  the  city  is  per- 
petually jostled  by  the  bustling  crowd  and  has  little 
time  for  subjective  reflection.  But  the  farmer  often 
drives  his  team  afield  in  the  morning,  with  no  more 
companionship  until  noon  or  evening;  he  must  either 
commune  with  himself  or  with  nature. 

"  The  great  difiBculty  is  that  in  the  want  of  a  pro- 
per understanding  of  the  lessons  nature  can  teach, 
many  are  forced  to  turn  their  thoughts  too  much  back 
upon  themselves.  This  self-destructive  process  is 
doing  much  to  make  farmers  morose  and  discontented. 

"  '  A  mill  stone  and  the  human  heart 
Are  turning  ever  round, 
If  they  have  nothing  else  to  grind — 
They  must  themselves  be  ground.' " 

Is  not  this  the  true  thought?  living  midst  nature, 
working  with  nature  and  the  natural  forces,  natural 
science  is  the  subject  to  benefit,  morally  improve  and 
make  happier  the  life  and  thoughts  of  the  farmer. 

In  the  past  the  education  of  the  farmer  has  been 
considered  unimportant  by  himself  and  by  others. 
The  questions  teachers  often  yet  ask  a  new  pupil  are: 
Do  you  think  of  going  to  normal  school?  to  college? 
into  business?  And  when  it  is  found  he  is  only  going 
to  farm,  no  special  training  is  considered  necessary  to 
fit  him  for  entering  this  calling,  which,  it  may  be,  is 
only  entered  because  of  the  pressure  of  circumstances. 

The  intelligence  of  the  land  has  waked  up  to  the 
fact  that  for  the  country's  weal  this  condition  of 
things  should  exist  no  longer.  The  general  and 
local  governments  have  realized  there  must  be  a 
change,  and  are  making  earnest  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  better  state  of  things.  By  intelligent  lecturers  sent 
to  every  district,  and  by  experimental  farms  estab- 
lished in  central  i)lace8,  they  are  aiming  to  give  the 
farmers  a  more  intelligent  knowledge  of  their  work 
and  a  practical  acquaintance  with  better  methods. 

The  central  experimental  farm  at  Ottawa  is  doing 
good  work  along  these  lines.  *  •  *  This  large 
school,  the  farmers  being  the  pupils,  and  this  ener- 
getic band  of  profes.sors,  and  lecturers,  the  teachers, 
are,  no  doubt,  doing  good  work;  but  while  the 
thoughtful  teacher  thinks  on  these  things,  questions 
like  the  following  will  suggest  themselves  to  him. 
If  the  government,  after  carefully  considering  the 
state  of  the  country,  find  it  necessary  to  invest  about 
tlOO,OOU  yearly  to  instruct  the  people  in  scientific 
agriculture,  have  the  schools  been  doing  their  part? 
Should  they  not  now  lend  all  the  aid  they  can?  If  it 
is  best  that  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  manner 
the  government  has  adopted,  should  not  the  future 
farmer,  who  is  now  nnder  our  care,  have  at  least  a 
sufKcient  knowledge  of  the  sciences  to  enable  him  to 
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assimilate  and  apply  the  knowledge  that  is  now  lying 
at  his  feet? 

The  majority  of  those  who  should  be  benefitted 
now  have  not  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  chemistry  and 
the  other  sciences  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  the 
work  done  on  the  farms.  Not  only  so,  but  as  a  man's 
interest  is  largely  dependent  on  his  knowledge  many 
have  not  even  a  sufficient  interest  to  examine  the 
report.  For  the  same  reason  we  find  farmers  belit- 
tling these  studies  and  the  work  of  the  government 
designed  for  their  benefit.  More  than  once  parents 
have  given  me  to  understand  that  the  sooner  their 
children  were  freed  from  the  study  of  such  nonsense 
the  better. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  for  the  intellectual 
strength  of  the  country  if  the  men  and  women  were 
stimulated  to  investigate  and  conclude,  instead  of 
trying  to  carry  out  the  half-understood  information 
which  has  been  gathered  and  prepared  by  the  think- 
ing powers  at  Ottawa?  Yes,  and  how  much  more 
satisfactory  would  the  actual  results  be!  While 
certain  large  and  expensive  experiments  must  always 
be  under  the  management  of  some  financially  strong 
body,  yet  if  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Williams  in  the 
newly  authorized  chemistry  were  carried  out,  and 
our  boys  and  girls  encouraged  to  make  small  labora- 
tories at  home,  such  an  interest  would  be  created 
that  things  now  involved  in  darkness  would  be 
brought  to  light,  and  investigations  would  no  longer 
be  dependent  on  brain  power  outside  of  the  farm  home. 
So  much  has  been  said  about  the  moral  effects  of 
these  studies  that  little  more  can  be  added,  suffice  it 
to  say, — the  more  the  works  of  the  Divine  Architect 
are  studied,  the  more  those  who  have  the  will  can  see 
the  wisdom  and  the  love  and  the  justice  of  Him  who 
doeth  all  things  well. 

There  has  been  a  great  cry  of  late  that  the  boys  are 
leaving  the  farm  for  the  so-called  nobler  walks  of 
life,  or  for  the  performance  of  the-same  task  in  other 
sections.  The  grand  remedy  for  this  is  with  us;  the 
majority  of  oar  young  men  love  the  old  home,  and  if 
they  are  taught  to  respect  farm  life,  to  enjoy  it,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  to  use  their  brains  in  making 
money  at  home,  there  Will  no  longer  be  a  lack  of  our 
best  men  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Of  course  in  the  common  school  a  particular  line 
cannot  be  too  much  indulged  in.  A  special  subject, 
or  set  of  subjects,  must  not  interfere  with  the  general 
completeness  of  the  course.  The  school  cannot  take 
the  place  of  an  agricultural  college,  though  the  most 
of  our  boys  will  never  see  such  an  institution.  But  a 
portion  of  our  time  can  be  spent  on  the  teaching  of 
chemistry,  physics  and  botany,  not  from  the  text- 
books, but  from  nature  every  time.     The  Board  of 


Education  is  doing  more  and  more  to  make  this  pos- 
sible, and  yet  in  the  majority  of  our  schools  science 
studied  from  nature  is  almost  unheard  of.  Bailey's 
Natural  History,  McAdam's  Chemistry  and  Hotze's 
Physics  are  memorized  page  by  page,  and  but  a  trifle 
of  real  knowledge  gained.  Many  teachers,  not  hav- 
ing the  conscience  to  teach  in  this  manner  after  a 
year  spent  with  Mr.  Brittain  at  the  normal  school, 
neglect  the  subjects  almost  entirely,  and  ease  their 
minds  by  thinking  the  trustees  will  not  supply  suit- 
able apparatus. 

At  the  Provincial  Institute  this  summer,  and  in  a 
paper  read  at  the  York  County  Institute  last  year, 
the  statement  was  made  that  we  have  too  much  oral 
teaching  and  a  consequently  less  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subjects.  These  men  were  both  city  teachers, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment in  regard  to  city  schools  of  which,  no  doubt, 
they  were  speaking;  but  I  know  their  words  were 
balm  to  the  hearts  of  many  in  other  sections,  who 
would  sooner  hear  lessons  than  prepare  for  oral 
teaching. 

Would  that  in  the  sciences  at  least  we  had  more  in- 
telligent oral  teaching.  I  have  made  particular 
inquiries  in  many  of  our  districts  and  know  of  what 
I  speak  when  I  say  that  chemistry  and  physics  are 
not  taught  experimentally  in  more  than  one-quarter 
of  our  schools.  I  know  from  experience  there  is  no 
trouble  to  get  the  apparatus  if  one  has  but  the  will. 
Without  the  trustees'  help,  by  expending  a  very  few 
dollars,  and  a  little  time,  apparatus  may  be  made  that 
will  answer  most  practical  purposes. 

In  order  to  give  this  paper  a  more  practical  cast,  I 
had  planned  to  describe  some  apparatus  for  the  teach- 
ing of  physics,  which  I  have  found  to  be  readily  made 
and  generally  satisfactory.  But  I  will  take  another 
opportunity  to  give  such  information. 

We  have  long  had  compulsory  education,  and  for 
nearly  a  year  have  had  free  education.  It  might  be 
sujiposed  then  that  a  schoolless  child  is  almost  an 
impossibility.  What  are  the  facts?  According  to 
the  average  drawn  from  the  census  returns  there 
ought  to  be  5,881,530  names  on  the  books.  The 
actual  numbers  are  4,804,149,  and  of  these  there  are 
on  an  average  over  a  million  absent.  In  other  words, 
at  any  given  moment,  two  children  out  of  every  five, 
or  thereabouts,  are  disobeying  the  law.  Mr.  Mac- 
namara's  paper  at  the  N.  U.  T.  Conference  showed  a 
grasp  of  the  subject,  and  one  of  his  suggested  reme- 
dies— the  appointment  of  special  attendance  inspec- 
tors— was  original  and  well  worth  considering.  Only 
one  aspect  of  the  question  he  overlooked,  perhaps 
because  it  is  so  obvious;  nevertheless  it  is  well  for 
schoolmasters  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  one  panacea 
against  irregular  attendance  is  to  make  school  attrac- 
tive to  the  scholars. — London  Jour?ial  of  Education. 
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Academy  Entrance  Examination,  K.  S.,  1892. 

Mathematics.— Thursday,  10  a.  m.— 12  m. 
Numbered  questions  of  equal  values.     Answers  without 
the  work   necessary  to  find  them   shall  be  assumed  to  be 
guesses,  and  therefore  of  no  value,  even  if  correct. 
1.     Divide  1234567890987  by  987654. 

(Answer  of  »o  value  unless  exactly  correct.) 
a.    Add  the  fractions  i,  5,  J,  ^  and  ^. 


Simplify 


iV+A  of    3i-(i  01  M-i) 
JofJH-M_5 
9^-11 
4.    I   bought   Tj".    thousand    feet   of    boards     for 
S271. 60;  at  the  same  rate  what  would  39i  thousand 

feet  cost? 

-,.     Find  the  value  of  .3iOO7  +  22.O03  +  41. 607342. 
(Answer  of  no  value  unless  exactly  correct. ) 

0.  What  number  is  that,  from  which  if  there  be 
taken  ?  of  .37.5,  and  to  the  remainder. 53  of  .3125  be 
added,  the  sum  is  10? 

7.  If  a  druggist  buys  2.5  pounds  avoirdupois  of  drugs  at 
S8.33i  a  pound,  and  sells  them  in  prescriptions  at  80  cents 
an  ounce  apothecaries'  weight,  what  is  the  gain? 

8.  I  buy  goods  for  S1150  cash  and  sell  them  for  S1224 
on  a  credit  of  four  months;  do  I  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much, 
interest  being  six  per  cent. 

9.  The  true  discount  on  a  sum  of  money  for  three  years 
@  8  per  cent  is  8120;  what  is  the  compound'  interest  of  the 
same  for  the  same  time? 

10.  (a)   Evaluate 

(a-h)  (-g+3&)'-  il2fl-(8a— »);,  whenrt=4 
"  {a— by  and  h—'Z 

(b)  Divide  (a'- 6'')  by  («-*). 


Enolibh  Lanouaqk.— 2.00-3.30  p.m. 

(Value  of  each  numbered  question,  10). 

1  and  2.     Analyze: 

lAtcs  of  great  men  all  rnniml  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  suhlitne, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us, 
Footjrrints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

3  and  4.     Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  above. 

5.  («)  What  is  meant  by  the  term  "superlative  of  ex- 
cellence?"  (h)  What  is  meant  by  the  term  "anomalous 
verbs!"     Give  ten  examples. 

6.  Correct  the  following  sentences  where  desirable,  and 
give  the  reason  or  a  rule  for  the  correction : 

Who  are  you  looking  for? 

Why  do  you  not  sell  them  horses? 

Of  two  evils  choose  the  least. 

He  cannot  learn  me  grammar  because  he  knows  it  not 

himself. 
I  run  the  whole  distance  before  he  began. 

7.  Spell  correctly  and  explain  the  following  words:  Iris- 
istablc,  dillcgint,  woolin  yarn,  stationery,  calendar,  Wens- 
day,  sinonyms,  maintainancc,  ballancc  and  kawlitlour. 


8.  Howe"er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 
'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good: 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 
Who  wrote  this?     Explain  the  full  meaning  of  it. 

9.  Write  a  letter  from  J.  Brown  of  Halifax  to  T.  Jones 
of  Montreal,  asking  him  to  send  immediately  by  I.  C.  R., 
1,000  barrels  of  flour  of  a  certain  quality  providing  the 
price  is  not  above  $4.15  ))er  barrel,  and  instructing  him  as 
to  time  and  mode  of  payment. 

10.  Write  from  memory  at  least  eight  lines  of  prose  or 
poetry,  with  special  attention  to  beauty  of  writing  and  cor- 
rectness of  spelling  and  punctuation. 

Geography— Friday,  9—10.30  a.  m. 
(Numbered  questions  of  equal  value.) 

1.  Name  each  province  of  Canada,  with  its  population 
and  captial. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  Cape  Breton,  marking  ite  counties  and 
important  geographical  features. 

3.  (a)  Name  in  order  the  states  separated  by  the  Missis- 
sippi River.     (/»)  Define  latitude  and  longitude. 

4.  Name  in  order  all  the  countries  surrounding  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

5.  Name  in  order,  {a)  the  coast  waters  of  England,  and 
(ft)  the  islands  of  Scotland  and  the  provinces  of  Ireland. 

6.  Give  the  boundaries  of  Servia  and  Afghanistan. 

7.  (a)  Name  the  rivers,  lakes  and  islands  of  Africa.  Qi) 
AVhat  countries  are  rainless,  and  why? 

8.  Tell  what  you  know  about,  (a)  the  plants  and  animals 
of  South  America,  and  (/-)  Venezuela  and  Rio  Janeiro. 

9.  What  and  where  are  the  following?  Kalihara,  Yezo, 
Hamburg.  Calgary,  Bergen,  Balkash,  Uganda,  Honolulu, 
Bic  and  Mersey. 

10.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Australia,  marking  the  pro- 
vinces and  other  important  geographical  features. 

UsEFCL  Knowlkdoe— 10  45  A.  ii.— 12  M. 
(Only  ten  questions,  each  of  equal  value,  to  be  answered.) 

1.  Explain  the  formation  of  dew  and  hoar  frost. 

2.  What  precautions  are  now  being  taken  against  .\siatic 
cholera  ?  What  is  their  explanation  as  you  understand 
them. 

3.  What  injurious  habits  are  people  liable  to  fall  into  in 
the  manner  of  taking  their  meals?  Explain  why  they  ate 
injurious. 

4.  Describe  a  thermometer. 

5.  What  do  you  know  about  limestone? 

6.  Where  is  gold  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  how? 

7.  What  fish  are  found  in  Nova  Scotia  waters?  Name 
in  the  order  of  their  value  to  the  province. 

8.  What  insecU  arc  most  injurious  to  our  interests  in 
this  province?  SUte  briifiy  how  each  is  most  effectively 
repressed. 

9.  What  arc  our  most  useless  or  most  injurious  weeds? 
Name  some  of  our  prettiest  wild  flowers. 

10.  What  birds  do  you  know  to  be  useful  or  injurious 
to  the  farmer  or  gardener,  and  why? 

11.  Describe  by  drawings  and  otherwise  the  life  history 
of  one  of  our  butterflies. 
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18.     Draw  and  name  some  shape  of  leaves. 

13.  They  say  the  air  presses  with  a  weight  of  nearly  15 
pounds  on  every  square  inch.  How  can  we  show  that  it  has 
some  weight? 

14.  What  is  the  air  made  up  of?  How  can  that  fact  be 
proved  ? 

15.  Describe  the  germination  of  some  seed,  explaining 
all  you  know  about  it. 

16.  What  kind  of  nature  studies  do  you  like  best?  Give 
an  account  of  some  observations  you  have  yourself  made. 


I 


British  and  Canadian  History.— 2  to  3.30  p.  m. 

1.  When  did  the  Romans  occupy  Great  Britain?  Name 
some  of  the  principal  events  during  that  period. 

2.  What  do  you  know  about  the  battles  of  Hastings  and 
Agincourt? 

3.  Name  the  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  and  give 
the  date  of  their  accessions. 

4.  Mention  the  chief  events  in  the  reigns  of  James  I,  and 
of  James  II. 

5.  Give  a  list  of  the  wars  during  the  reign  of  Victoria. 

6.  Who  was  the  ruler  in  England  («)  when  America  was 
discovered ;  (//)  when  Colonel  Sedgewick  took  Nova  Scotia 
from  the  French  ;  (c)  when  Port  Royal  finally  capitulated; 
(d)  when  Cape  Breton  was  finally  ceded  to  England;  and  (d) 
when  Cape  Breton  was  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia? 

7.  Tell  what  you  know  about  (a)  the  Company  of  One 
Hundred  Associates,  and  (b)  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

8.  Give  the  names  and  dates  of  battles  in  which  Cana- 
dians were  victorious  against  invaders  of  the  country. 

9.  What  was  the  difference  between  the  government  of 
Nova  Scotia  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  Responsible 
Governmant  in  1848? 

10.  What  do  you  know  about  (a)  the  Shubenacadie 
Canal;  (6)  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1799;  (c)  The  Ashburton 
Treaty.  

Teachers'  Associations. 

Victoria  and  Madawaska,  N.  B. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Vic- 
toria and  Madawaska  Counties  was  held  at  Andover 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  September  29th  and  30th. 
Thirty  members  were  enrolled.  H.  C.  Henderson  in 
the  chair.  This  was  the  most  interesting  and  profi- 
table institute  that  has  yet  been  held  in  the  two 
counties.  The  following  is  the  programme  of  the 
various  sessions  : 

First  session — Routine  business;  paper,  "Value  of 
Mathematics  as  an  Instrument  of  Education,"  by  J. 
M.  McKenna,  B.  A.  Interesting  discussions  on  the 
paper  were  participated  in  by  several  of  the  teachers. 

Second  session  —  Paper  on  Grammar,  by  Miss 
Gussie  Crawford;  a  paper  by  Miss  Catherine  Barton, 
"School  Discipline;"  How  Best  to  Teach  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Readers  with  Special  Reference  to  Parti- 
cular Selections,"  a  paper  by  Thos.  Rogers.  i 


In  the  midst  of  the  discussions  which  followed  the 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  arrived,  this 
being  his  first  visit  to  the  upper  counties.  He  was 
greeted  cordially  by  the  teachers  present,  and  he  gave 
a  short  address,  expressing  his  sympathy  with  the 
convention. 

In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held.  An 
address  of  welcome,  by  S.  P.  Waite,  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  after  which  a  stirring  and  helpful  address 
by  Dr.  Inch,  followed  by  addresses  from  Messrs. 
Porter,  Baird  and  Estabrooks  and  Rev.  Leo.  Hoyt. 

Third  session  — Practical  Lesson  in  A'atural  Science, 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Manzer.  "  How  to  Teach  Geo- 
graphy to  the  Primary  Grades,"  a  paper  by  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Turner.  A  paper  on  History  by  Miss  Bessie 
Fraser.  "The  Duties  of  Education,"  a  paper  by 
Aaron  Lawson,  B.  A.. 

Fourth  session— "The  Teacher's  Self-improvement," 
a  paper  by  H.  C.  Henderson,  B.  A.  After  the  Chief 
Superintendent  addressed  the  Institute  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
H.  C.  Henderson,  B.  A.;  Vice-president,  Thos.  Rogers; 
Secretary-Treasurer.  Miss  E.  Manzer;  J.  M.  McKanna 
and  Miss  G.  Crawford,  additional  members  of  Com- 
mittee of  Management. 

E.  Manzer, 

Secretary-  Treas. 

AiTNAPOLIS  AND   DiGBT,    N.  S. 

The  Teachers'  Association  for  this  district  held  its 
annual  session  in  the  hall  of  the  Digby  Academy  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  the  6th  and  7th  of  October. 
There  were  present  about  ninety  teachers  from  the 
tfvo  counties.  The  following  officers  were  elected  : 
Vice-Presidents,  A.  D.  Brown  and  A.  H.  Morse; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Lyman  B.  Denton;  Executive 
Committee,  A.  D.  Brown,  Miss  Helen  Vidito,  Miss 
B.  Rice,  iSIiss  Challen  and  Mr.  Shields. 

The  preliminary  business  being  concluded,  the 
programme  was  taken  up.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
L.  H.  Morse,  of  Bear  River,  on  '•  Patriotism."  This 
paper  alluded  to  the  lofty  feelings  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  read  the  writings  of  the  great 
men  of  the  past,  and  pointed  out  clearly  that  similar 
results  would  follow  by  studying  the  great  men  of 
our  country.  The  writer  referred  to  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  in  pointing  out  the  great  natural  resources  of 
our  country.  In  his  opinion  a  patriotic  spirit  could 
be  awakened  by  the  study  of  the  geography  of  our 
land,  particularly  her  ports,  rivers,  lakes  and 
mountains. 

The  first  paper  read  during  the  afternoon  session 
was  by  Miss  Emma  Bacon,  "Literature  in  our  Schools." 
The   writer  strongly   urged   the   study  of  standard 
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authors  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  pupil's  coarse. 
The  children  from  the  homes  of  reading  parents  were 
far  more  intelligent  than  those  from  illiterate  homes. 
She  thought  that  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  authors. 

The  next  was  a  paper  by  Miss  Kinney,  "  Reading 
in  our  Schools."  She  dealt  with  the  various  methods 
employed  in  teaching  children  to  read,  the  import- 
ance of  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  subject 
in  order  that  good  expression  might  follow.  Fluency, 
distinctness  and  good  pronunciation  were  strongly 
emphasized. 

Dr.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  being 
present,  was  introduced.  Much  interest  was  added 
to  the  meetings  by  his  sympathetic  and  practical 
remarks. 

Miss  Helen  Viditothen  read  a  paper,  "Hygiene  in 
our  Schools."  After  delining  her  subject  she  alluded 
to  the  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions  in  a  majority 
of  our  school-rooms,  the  care  which  should  be  observed 
by  the  teacher  in  relation  to  the  seating  of  pupils, 
cleanliness  of  furniture  and  surroundings  in  general. 

It  was  then  suggested  that  reports  from  different 
parts  of  the  district  relative  to  the  condition  of  the 
school-rooms,  play  grounds  and  difficulties  with 
which  teachers  had  to  contend,  would  be  of  interest. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  lady  teachers  responded. 

A  very  interesting  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
evening.  Short  addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
President,  Wm.  McVicar,  of  the  Annapolis  Academy, 
Mr.  Godfrey,  of  the  Digby  Academy,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Fisher.  Principal  Godfrey  read  an  address  of  wel- 
come to  Dr.  MacKay,  to  which  the  Superintendent 
made  a  very  appropriate  and  touching  response.  In 
his  general  addiess  he  referred  to  the  recent  advances 
in  the  education  of  our  province,  explained  many  of 
the  changes  which  are  about  to  come  into  practice, 
and  dwelt  with  matters  of  general  interest  to  the 
teacher. 

On  Friday  morning  an  illustrative  lesson  on  "Our 
Flag"  was  taught  by  Miss  Titus,  of  Digby.  This 
was  not  only  a  model  lesson,  but  very  instructive  to 
the  members  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Crowe,  of  Annapolis,  then  reail  a  paper  on 
"  The  Home  Preparation  of  Ijessons."  He  thought 
the  teacher  should  discriminate  between  those  possess- 
ing extraordinary  ability  and  those  who  were  not  so 
highly  favored.  He  was  in  sympathy  with  the  plan 
of  explaining  the  lesson  to  be  prepared.  The  teacher 
should  not  confine  himself  too  much  to  the  text-  | 
book.  Much  more  could  be  accomijjished  by  securing 
the  sympathy  nnd  cooperation  of  the  parent  than  by 
independent  iffi«rt. 

The  last  paper   read    was    by  Mr.    McCarty,  on 


"  Teaching  Geography."  He  considered  this  subject 
received  too  little  attention  in  many  of  our  schools. 
Map  drawing  was  an  essential  feature  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  geography.  He  proposed  various 
plans  for  giving  the  pupil  a  definite  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  his  country. 

The  papers  were  freely  discnssed  by  the  following 
members  of  the  association:  Dr.  MacKay,  Wm. 
McVicar,  John  Godfrey,  Alfred  Morse,  A.  D.  Brown, 
Mr.  Shields,  Miss  Vidito,  Miss  Parker  and  others. 

The  association  tendered  its  thanks  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Education  for  his  presence,  sympathy 
and  for  the  many  practical  suggestions  during  the 
different  meetings. 

This  was  considered  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sessions  held  during  the  history  of  the  association  of 
the  district,  a  marked  interest  being  manifest  through- 
out the  entire  proceedings.  A.  D.  B. 


Carleton  County,  N.  B. 

The  fifteenth  annual  session  of  the  Carleton  Connty 
Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Woodstock,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  October  27th  and  2Sth.  Over  seventy 
teachers  were  in  attendance  and  an  excellent  pro- 
gramme was  carried  out.  A  paper  was  read  by  It.  P. 
Steeves,  M.  A.,  on  Teachers  and  Teaching,  which 
gave  rise  to  an  interesting  and  spirited  discussion. 
Miss  Julia  Neales  read  a  very  carefully  prepared  paper 
on  Geometry.  Mr.  F.  A.  Good  read  a  paper  on 
Literature  in  the  Common  School,  which  was  recom- 
mended for  publication  in  the  Review.  Mr.  Lhas. 
McLean  read  a  pajier  on  Teachers'  Helps,  and  one  on 
Grammar  was  read  by  S.  S.  Miller. 

Specimens  of  manual  work  from  the  following 
schools  were  shown,  which  reflected  much  credit  on 
both  teachers  and  sciiolars:  Miss  Eva  Gill,  of  Victoria 
Corner;  Miss  E.  L.  Rogers,  of  Middle  Simonds;  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Ross,  of  Middle  Simonds;  Miss  M.  S.  Crabb, 
of  Limestone,  and  S.  S.  Miller,  of  Centreville. 

The  Woodstock  teachers  entertained  the  members 
of  the  Institute  at  a  conversazione  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  at  which  a  very  interesting  programme  was 
carried  out,  consisting  of  music,  readings,  addresses 
and  refreshments. 

Mrs.  Jordan,  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  addressed  the 
teachers  on  the  subject  of  Scientific  Instruction  in 
Schools.  During  the  proceedings  of  Thursday  and 
on  Friday  Mr.  J.  W.  Hengough  entertained  the  Insti- 
tute with  some  of  his  inimitable  caricatures. 


In  the  report  of  the  Restigouche  County  Teachers' 
Institute  in  the  October  number  of  the  Review,  the 
following  should  have  been  inserted: 

A  discussion,  introduced  by  the  Rev.  T.  Nicholson, 
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On  the  Best  Mode  of  Conducting  the  Pablio  Examina- 
tion of  a  School,  brought  out  some  valuable  sugges- 
tions. Many  speakers  deplored  that  so  few  of  the 
people  took  an  interest  in  public  examinations.  It 
was  suggested  that  previous  to  the  examinations  some 
suitable  persons  in  the  district,  or  out  of  the  district, 
be  requested  to  prepare  a  number  of  questions  on 
each  of  the  subjects  taught  during  the  term,  to  be 
answered  in  writing  by  the  pupils  on  day  of  examina- 
tion, the  papers  to  be  handed  back  to  the  framers  of 
the  questions,  and  a  report  to  be  made  on  some  future 
day.  Superintendent  Inch  highly  approved  of  the 
plan  suggested  and  stated  some  judicious  restrictions. 


gow.  Its  educational  development  is  equally  marked. 
Under  Mr.  Mackay's  good  management  its  hi^h  school  took 
rank  second  only  to  the  academies  of  Halifax  and  Pictou. 
Mr.  Mackay  has  gone  to  Johns  Hopkins  to  continue  his  studies, 
and  his  place  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Saloan,  a  distinguished 
graduate  of  Dalhousie  college.  He  will  be  assisted  in  the 
classical  department  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Coops,  B.  A.,  and  in 
English  by  Miss  Sarah  Archibald,  B.  A,  who  graduated 
■with  distinction  from  Dalhousie  at  the  end  of  last  session. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


The  Northumberland  County  Teachers'  Institute  presen- 
ted Mr.  Philip  Cox,  B.  Sc,  with  an  address  and  a  handsome 
gold  watch  on  the  eve  of  his  leaving  Newcastle  for  St.  John. 
Other  presentations  were  made  by  the  teachers  and  pupils 
of  Newcastle,  and  the  citizens  entertained  Mr.  Cox  at  a 
public  dinner.  One  sentiment  prevailed, — that  in  losing 
Mr.  Cox,  the  citizens  of  Newcastle  were  losing  an  ideal 
teacher  and  citizen. 


Notwithstanding  the  noble  efforts  Springhill  has  made 
for  the  education  of  her  children  by  the  erection  of  two  of 
the  finest  buildings  in  the  province,  the  accommodation  is 
entirely  inadequate  for  the  demands  made  upon  it.  There 
are  1100  pupils,  taught  by  fourteen  teachers.  One  room 
alone  has  164  pupils  enrolled,  and  frequently  has  120  in 
attendance. 


The  principal  of  the  Albion  Mines  schools  leaves  with 
valuable  mementos  of  his  work  in  that  section.  He 
was  very  popular  with  his  constituents.  Mr.  Henderson  of 
the  upper  schools  was  also  remembered  by  his  pupils. 


The  faculty  of  Acadia  college  has  decided  that  French 
may  be  substituted  for  Greek  hereafter  in  the  modern 
language  course. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Halifax  school  board  adopted  the 
principle  of  granting  increase  of  salaries  to  teachers  only  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year.  At  their  last  meeting  increases 
were  granted  to  Professor  Plotton,  French  master  of  the 
academy,  $150;  to  Miss  Cunningham,  vice-principal  of  the 
Morris  street  school,  §100;  to  Principal  O'Hearn,  St.  Pat- 
rick's boys"  high  school,  §100;  and  to  Miss  McGregor, 
principal  of  Bloomfield  school,  §50. 

Miss  Lizzie  McDonald  of  Hopewell,  Pictou,  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  very  best  teachers  of  that  county,  has  been  placed 
in  the  Albro  street  school. 


Instructions  were  given  to  the  pupils  attending  River 
Charlo,  N.  B. ,  superior  school  on  the  causes  of  the  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  previous  to  the  eclipse  which  occurred  on  the  19th  ult. 
i  The  pupils  were  well  equipped  with  pieces  of  smoked  glass 
by  which  they  observed  the  eclipse  from  the  beginning  till 
the  close.     It  is  a  day  they  will  long  remember. 


Kindergarten  teachers  have  been  appointed  to  Summer 
street,  Alexandra,  Compton  avenue,  and  St.  Patrick's 
schools.  A  new  department  with  kindergarten  furniture 
has  been  opened  in  St.  INIary's  girls'  school.  It  is  expected 
that  a  kindergarten  teacher  from  Boston  will  be  placed  in 
charge  of  it  next  summer.  In  the  meantime  Sister 
Bernardette  will  adopt  such  kindergarten  work  as  can  be 
utilized  in  ordinary  primary  school  exercises. 


Columbus  Day,  October  21st,  was  celebrated  in  the  Vic- 
toria school,  St.  John,  and  by  Douglas  Avenue  school.  North 
End,  St  John,  by  appropriate  exercises,  which  included  a 
flag  raising.  In  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  L,  the  day  was 
observed  in  the  principal  schools  with  much  spirit.  A  fine 
programme  of  exercises  was  carried  out,  which  included  a 
flag  raising  on  two  of  the  principal  school  buildings. 


Through  the  exertions  of  Miss  Stella  Mc Vicar,  the  former 
teacher,  a  school  flag  has  been  procured  for  Mascarene, 
Charlotte  County. 


Miss  Charlotte  A.  Maxwell,  teacher  at  Little  Ridgeton, 
Charlotte  County,  assisted  by  her  pupils,  has  provided  the 
school  there  with  a  very  fine  school  flag. 


The  Seattle,  Washington,  school  board  has  ordered  that 
the  pupil  in  each  school  department  who  ranks  first  in  his  or 
her  class  during  the  month  shall  be  entitled  to  a  one  day 
holiday  the  following  month. 


The  school  library  at  Welchpool,  Campobello,  already 
the  most  complete  in  Charlotte  County,  is  to  be  largely 
added  to  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Hickson  and 
his  associate  teachers.  The  summer  residents  and  others 
have  been  most  generous  in  their  contributions,  and  a 
substantial  amount  has  been  raised. 


Miss  Maggie  M.  Yerxa,  teacher  at  Heathlands,  Charlotte 
County,  has  raised  enough  money  to  have  the  schoolhouse 
painted  and  otherwise  improved. 


Perhaps  there  is  no  other  town  in  Nova   Scotia  which  is 
growing  in  population  and  wealth  as  rapidly  as  New  Glas- 


Miss  Zebie  F.  Murray  has,  by  means  of  a  concert,  raised 
enough  money  to  procure  a  number  of  books  for  a  library 
at  Sandy  Point,  St.  John.  Miss  Payson  of  Millidgeville  is 
about  to  add  to  her  excellent  library.  The  other  schools  in 
the  City  of  St.  John  will  have  to  take  care  or  they  will  be 
completely  outstripped  in  this  particular  by  these  two 
schools  in  the  suburbs. 
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Mr.  Fred  P.  Yorston  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Philip  Cox  in  the  Newcastle  high  school. 


Inspector  Carter  will  visit  during  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  Decembor  the  schools  iu  the  North  End  of  the 
City  of  St.  John,  and  the  high  schools. 


Fairville  presents  the  somewhat  unique  spectacle  of  half 
the  pupils  in  the  primary  grades  attending  school  in  the 
morning,  and  the  other  half  in  the  afternoon. 


Mr.  Michael  Kelly,  a  blind  man,  has  received  a  class 
room  assistant's  license  for  St.  Martins,  N.  B.  He  has  been 
blind  almost  from  birth,  yet  it  is  said  by  the  teachers  that 
his  work  is  most  efficiently  performed. 


Some  enquiry  has  been  made  by  teachers  regarding  the 
Christmas  vacation  this  year.  Christmas  falls  on  Sunday, 
and  the  schools  will  close  on  Friday,  December  23rd,  and 
re-open  on  Monday,  January  9th. 


The  many  friends  of  Miss  Laura  E.  Morrell,  one  of  Char- 
lotte County's  best  known  teachers,  will  regret  to  learn  that 
she  has  given  up  the  work,  hut  will  extend  their  hearty 
congratulations  to  her  as  Mrs.  Orr. 


Miss  Annie  D.  Robb,  teacher  at  Musqua,sh,  St.  John  Co., 
has  raised  by  means  of  an  entertainment  the  sum  of  §1.') 
for  a  school  library. 


Miss  Edna  M.  Gregory,  teacher  at  Grand  Bay,  ■  Westfield, 
Kings  County,  has  raised  enough  money  to  begin  a  school 
library. 


Miss  Renee  Kirk,  the  former  teacher  at  Land's  End, 
Westfield,  Kings  County,  raised  enough  money  to  supply  the 
school  with  excellent  blackboard  surface  and  other  need- 
ful appliances.  The  school  is  now  as  well  equipped  as  any 
in  Westfield,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 


A  large  amount  of  needful  apparatus  has  been  procured 
for  Prince  of  Wales  school,  St.  John  County,  through  the 
exertions  of  the  teacher.  Miss  Julia  D.  Cody. 


Mr.  A.  W.  Covert  and  teachers  of  North  Head,  Grand 
Manan,  by  means  of  a  school  entertainment  have  begun  a 
school  library.  This  is  the  first  one  thus  far  on  the  Island. 
Who  will  be  next?  Deep  Cove  is  as  yet  the  only  school 
with  a  (lag. 

BOOK   REVIEWS. 

Castoholooia,  or  the  History  and  Traditions  of  the 
Canadian  Reaver;  by  Horace  T.  Martin,  F.  '/..  S.,  etc.  An 
exhaustive  monograph,  popularly  written  and  fully  illus- 
trated. Cloth,  pp.  238,  01  xCJ.  Montreal:  Wm.  Drysdale 
&  Co.,  publishers.  This  book  is  the  result  of  years  of  toil 
and  research,  and  Mr.  Martin  deserves  the  warmest  thanks 
of  every  Canadian  naturalist  for  collecting  and  placing  on 
record  in  such  an  admirable  form  the  knowledge  concerning 
the  traditions,  life  history,  liabit.s  and  distribution  of  the 
beaver.  When  it  is  remembered  how  much  this  animal  has 
contributed  to  Canada's  material  advancement,  how  thickly 


the  stories  of  enterprise  and  adventure  cluster  around  it,  the 
general  reader  will  be  as  much  interested  in  the  work  as  the 
naturalist.  The  following  table  of  contents  shows  its  scope: 
Introduction;  I.  Mythology  and  Folklore;  II.  Mammoth 
Beavers;  III.  European  Beavers;  IV.  The  More  Important 
American  Rodents;  V.  Life  History  of  the  Canadian  Beaver; 
VI.  Geographical  Distribution;  VII.  Engineering  Accom- 
plishments: VIII.  Economic  Considerations;  IX.  Chemico- 
Medical  Properties;  X.  Importance  in  Trade  and  Commerce; 
XL  Uses  of  the  Beaver  in  Manufactures ;  XII.  Hunting  the 
Beaver;  XIII.  Experiments  in  Domestication;  XIV.  Ana- 
tomy, Osteology,  Taxidermy ;  XV.  The  Beaver  in  Heraldry; 
with  appendices  containing  copies  of  original  documents, 
etc.  The  beauty  of  the  illustrations,  the  printing  and  bind- 
ing, show  how  well  the  publishers  have  done  their  work. 
For  sale  by  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  McMillan,  St.  John, 


The  Art  of  Poetry  ;  the  poetical  treatises  of  Horace, 
Vida  and  Boileau,  with  the  translations  of  Howes,  Pitt  and 
Soiyne.  Edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Professor 
Albert  S  Cook,  Yale  University.  Cloth,  pp.  303.  Price, 
§1.25.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers.  Readers  of  classi- 
cal poetry  will  be  grateful  to  the  scholarly  editor  for  placing 
before  them  in  convenient  form  three  such  works  as  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry,  Vida's  Art  of  Poetry  and  Boileau's  Art  of 
Poetry.  A  collection  in  some  respects  similar  to  this  was 
made  by  the  Abbe  Batteux  in  1771  and  published  at  Paris, 
but  this  collection  is  now  inaccessible  to  the  student.  The 
editor  has  taken  pains  to  select  the  best  texts  of  the  three 
works  named  above,  and  for  convenience  of  reference  text 
and  translation  are  on  the  same  page. 

Thb  Golden  Treasury  Series.  Publishers,  MacMillan 
&  Co.,  London  and  New  York  The  following  works  in 
this  series  have  been  received:  The  Poitry  of  Byron,  chosen 
and  arranged  by  Matthew  Arnold;  The  Song-Booh,  words 
and  tunes  arranged  by  the  best  poets  and  musicians;  To)n 
Broxcn^s  School  Buys;  Bobiiison  Crunoe ;  La  Lyre  Francaise, 
by  Gustav  Masson.  These  books  are  only  2s.  6d.  each,  are 
beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  of  convenient  library  size 
(6.\  X  4f,  inches)  and  with  others  that  have  been  previously 
noticed  in  the  Review  are  cheap  and  admirably  adapted  for 
school  libraries. 


Old  South  Leaflets;  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston.  The  following  important  and  timely  reprints  have 
been  received.  Their  cheapness  and  convenience  should 
make  them  favorites  with  geographical  and  historical 
students:  The  Voyages  of  Columbus;  Voyages  of  the  Cabots; 
The  Death  of  DeSoto;  Cortez's  Account  of  the  City  of 
Mexico;  The  Voyages  to  Vinland;  Strabo's  Introduction  to 
Geography;  Marco  Polo's  Account  of  Japan  and  Java; 
Columbus's  Letter  to  Gabriel  Sanchez;  Amerigo  Vespucci's 
Account  of  his  First  Voyage. 

TuE  Education  OF  C'nii.DUEN;  Kinderoartenb,  Manual 
Training,  Industkiai..  The  above  valuable  articles,  re- 
printed in  pamphlet  form,  will  be  mailed  to  any  address, 
f'ne,  by  Scll)y  A:  Co.,  publishers,  Toronto. 

Bou»jOBT  OF  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Sonos,  pub- 
lished by  Selby  &  Co.,   12  Church  Street,   Toronto,    is  a 
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choice  collection.  The  introduction  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hughes 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  book,  as  it  explains  the  threefold 
efiect  of  the  gesture  songs  upon  the  child.  The  autumn 
soDgs  which  we  notice  first  now  are  "Jack  Frost"  and 
"  See  the  Snow  is  Falling  Xow."  The  latter  is  particularly 
lively.     The  book  costs  only  fifty  cents  in  paper  cover. 


Addison's  Criticisms  on  Paradise  Lost.  Edited  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  Albert  S.  Cook,  Yale  University, 
Cloth;  pp.  200.  Price,  SI. 00.  This  reprint  will  be  of 
great  service  to  students  of  Milton,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  enable  them  to  become  acquainted  with  Addison's 
charming  style. 


Public  School  History  of  Engl-^nd  and  Canada,  by 
W.  J.  Robertson,  B.  A.,  LL.  B.  This  little  volume  of  273 
pages  is  intended  for  use  in  the  common  schools.  It  is 
authorized  for  the  schools  of  Ontario.  It  is  suited  for  the 
use  of  pupils  who  do  not  expect  to  take  a  high  school  course. 
Good  judgment  is  shown  in  giving  such  leading  facts  of 
English  and  Canadian  history  as  must  be  known  by  every 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence.  Possibly  it  would  be  better, 
however,  if  the  first  lessons  in  history  consisted  more  of 
picturesque,  biographical  sketches.  Such  books  as  the  one 
before  us  are  calculated  to  prepare  pupils  to  pass  examina- 
tions rather  than  to  produce  healthy,  mental  growth,  or 
inspire  with  a  genuine  love  for  historical  studies. 


The  Beginner'.s  American  Hi.stokt,  by  D.  H.  Mont- 
gomery. 234  pages.  Price  70  cents.  Published  by  Ginn 
&  Co.,  of  Boston.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  in  praise  of 
this  admirable  book.  The  style  is  simple,  clear  and  spirited. 
The  imagination  and  memory  of  the  young  learner  cannot 
fail  to  be  greatly  impressed  by  the  beautiful  and  appropriate 
illustrations,  large  sized  print,  fat-faced  headings;  and  the 
numerous  maps  are  all  used  with  a  skill  that  proves  the 
author  to  be  a  most  wise  teacher.  We  would  like  to  see  a 
similar  history  of  Canada.  Mr.  Montgomery  has  written 
one  of  the  best  histories  of  England  that  we  have  seen. 


The  Conversatio.v  Method  in  French.  Price  $1.00.  A 
new  French  class-book,  known  as  the  "Conversation  Method 
in  French,"  has  just  made  its  appearance  before  the  public. 
The  writer  is  Monsieur  J.  Victor  Plotton,  Professor  of  French 
at  the  Halifax  County  Academy,  and  the  publisher,  Wm. 
McNab,  Halifax,  N.  S.  The  first  sixty-four  pages  of  the 
Conversation  Method,  called  "  Legons  Preparatoires, "  con- 
tain nineteen  carefully  graded  lessons,  exemplifying  the  use 
of  the  parts  of  speech  which  enter  most  largely  into  the 
composition  of  sentences.  This  section  of  the  work  has  the 
most  essential  grammatical  rules  in  English  text,  worded  in 
such  a  way  as  to  convey  most  plainly  the  ideas  intended  by 
the  author.  These  rules  give  a  far  better  idea  of  French 
grammar  than  those  given  in  English  text  in  the  many 
French-English  grammars  in  common  use.  The  first  part  is 
followed  by  some  practical  rules  on  French  Pronunciation, 
of  which  those  on  La  Liaison  and  the  Tonic  accent  are  most 
valuable,  because  the  former,  in  the  French-English  gram- 
mars in  common  use,  is  not  clearly  enough  explained,  and 
the  latter  altogether  omitted.  The  remaining  forty  pages 
are   devoted  to    simple    conversations  and  reading-lessons' 


each  followed  by  questions  to  which  any  pupil  of  average 
intelligence  will  find  the  answers  in  the  foregoing  selection. 
As  a  whole,  this  book  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher  gives 
a  pleasing  and  smoothly  progressive  course  of  lessons  in  the 
charming  language  of  "La  Belle  France."  Two  things, 
however,  deduct  somewhat  from  the  usefulness  of  the  book: 
First,  its  price;  and  secondly,  its  want  of  adaptation  to  the 
license  course.  Teachers  who  would  prefer  the  more  pleas- 
ant and  more  truly  French  teaching  from  the  Conversation 
Method,  are  obliged  to  keep  on  with  the  anything-but- 
French  "Principia,"  if  they  have  pupils  who  wish  to  write 
the  French  paper  at  the  examination.  Apart  from  these 
two  disadvantages  the  book,  which  proves  the  undoubted 
teaching  ability  of  its  author,  will  be  in  great  demand  and 
will  readily  take  the  place  of  the  older,  but  less  naturally 
French,  grammars. 


Imperial  Federation,  by  Geo.  R.  Parkin,  M.  A.  Paper_ 
Pages  314,  with  map.  Price  Is.  London:  MacMillan  &  Co., 
and  New  York.  Whatever  the  Canadian  reader  may  think 
of  imperial  unity,  he  will  be  interested  in  Mr.  Parkin's  book, 
from  the  broad  standpoint  that  he  takes  in  the  discussion  of 
this  question  and  the  interesting  facts  concerning  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  that  he  has  gathered  and  which  he 
presents  in  such  a  readable  form. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Principles  of  Elementary  Algebra,  by  N;  F.  Dupuis, 
M.  A. ,  F.  R.  Sc. ;  French  Dialogues,  by  Joh.  Storm,  LL.  D. ; 
French  Composition,  by  Eugene  Fasnacht ;  Selections  from 
the  Spectator,  by  K.  Deighton;  Arithmetic  for  Schools,  by 
Barnard  Smith,  M.  A. ;  2^ennyson''s  Oareth  and  Lynette. 
Publishers:  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 

Studies  in  American  Hist<try,  by  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes; 
Hoher  ah  Die  Kirche,  edited  with  notes  by  S.  W.  Clary; 
Leaves  and  Flowers,  or  Plant  Studies  for  Young  Readers,  by 
Mary  A.  Spear.     Publishers:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Beginner^s  Greek  Bool;  by  John  Williams  White ;  The 
OhiMreri's  First  Reader,  by  Ellen  M.  Cyr;  Quatrecingt-treize, 
by  Victor  Hugo;  La  Cigale  chez  les  Fourmis,  with  English 
notes;  German  and  English  Sounds.  Publishers:  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston. 


Current  Periodicals. 


The  November  Century  begins  a  new  volume,  entering 
on  the  23rd  year  of  its  existence  and  freely  striking  out  into 
new  and  interesting  paths.  The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of 
the  historian,  Francis  Parkman,  and  in  the  magazine  is  an 
unfinished  sketch  of  him  by  James  Russell  Lowell.  Articles 
which  strike  into  the  midst  of  current  discussions  are: 
"Plain  Words  to  Workingmen,"  by  one  of  them,  Fred 
Woodrow;  "Does  the  Bible  Contain  Scientific  Errors?" 
by  Prof.  Charles  W  Shields,  of  Princeton;  and  "Some 
Exposition  Uses  of  Sunday,"  by  Bishop  Potter,  in  further 
discussion  of  the  question  of  opening  the  World's  Fair  for 
the  entire  week ....  The  November  Atlantic  has  an  admirable 
critical  review  on  Whittier's  place  in  literature,  and  Dr. 
Holmes  and  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  have  each  contributed  a 
poem  ou  the  deceased  poet.  .  .  .The  Popular  Science  Monthlii 
for  November   begins   a  new  volume.     Dr.  Wesley    Mills 
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treats  of  the  Natural  or  Scientific  Method  in  Education. 
There  is  no  magazine  more  valuable  to  educationists  than 
the  Monthly.  .  .  .The  Xovember  St.  Nkluilna  begins  the  20tb 
volume  of  this  bright  magazine. .  .  .  Goldthwaite'ii  Georjraphi- 
cal  Mdgaziue  for  October  contains  a  very  interesting  table  of 
contents:  Columbus  and  His  Times  (8th  article);  On  Move- 
ments of  the  Earth's  Crust,  with  geographical  notes,  ques- 
tions and  answers,  etc.... The  most  valuable  features  of 
Garden  and  Forest  to  the  general  reader  are  the  articles  that 
appear  in  it  concerning  the  work  of  each  month  that  can  be 
done  on  grounds  and  in  gardens,  with  usually  a  thoughtful 
article  of  the  characteristics  of  the  month.  Its  leading 
article  for  October  20th  was  on  "Trees  in  October,"  an 
exquisite  description  of  autumn  landscape.  ..  .In  the  Lake 
Mu'jiiiine  (Toronto)  for  October  are  some  valuable  and  sug- 
gestive articles  for  Canadian  readers — Two  Leaders  of  the 
Commons,  with  portraits  of  Sir  John  Thompson  and  Hon. 
Wilfred  Laurier;  Young  Men  in  Politics,  etc.,  with  a  poem 

—  Haut   Canard— by   Dr.    T.    H.    Rand The   November 

number  of  the  New  Enghiiul  Magazine  is  a  Whittier  number. 
The  frontispiece  is  from  a  rare  photograph  of  the  poet  taken 
about  1850,  and  the  opening  article  takes  the  reader  in  and 
about  the  New  England  country,  which  inspired  so  much  of 
Whittier's  poetry.  Another  article  deals  with  Whittier  as 
Poet  and  Man.  Mr  Edwin  D.  Mead,  the  chief  editor  of 
the  magazine,  deals  with  Whittier's  life,  work  and  influence 
in  his  Editor's  Table.  The  articles  are  finely  illustrated 
throughout. 


A  TONIC 


HORSFORD'S  Acid  Phosphate. 


A  preparation  of  the 
phosphates,  that  acts  as 
a  tonic  and  food  to  the 
exhausted  system. 

There  is  nothing  like  it; 
gives  great  satisfaction. 

Trial  bottle  mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents 
in  stamps.  Kumford  Chemical  Works, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


T.  C.  ALLEN   &  CO. 

INVITE    ATTENTION  OF 

TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES 

TO  Their 

SPECIAL   PRICES    ON    SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

School  Requisites  of  all  kinds,  Standard  and  Miscellaneous  Books 

ARTISTS    MATERIALS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

T.  C.  Allen  &  Co.,  124  &  126  Granville  St.,  Halifax- 


nyCcG-ILL    TJ  3sri"^Di]I?,SIT~2", 


Principal  and  Vice-chancellor: 
Sir  William  Dawson,  LL.  D 


MONTREAL. 


session 

18  92-93. 


FArn,TY  OF  l,AW-rS.plemb<r  r.th),  Dciin  of  Ihc  Faculty,  N.  W.  Tnnliolme.  MA.,  D.  C.  L. 
FACl'l.TY  OF  .MKDKTNE— (October  :inl.)  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  Knl>erl  Craik,  .M.  D. 
FACll.TY  OF  AKTS,  OH  ACAOKMICAL  FACULTY.— Includinc  the  Donalda  Special 

Cowrsi;  for  Women.  (Openinir  Sept.  15lh.)  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Alex.  Johnson,  LL.  D. 
FACfLTY    OF    AI'l'LIED    SCIKNC'K-Including    Departments  of   Civil    EnginecrinR. 

JMrclianical    Engineering,    Mining    Engineering.    Electrical  Encinccring  and  Practical 

Clicmiatry  — (September  16).     Increaseii   facilities   are   now  nlTcrerl  in  this   Faculty  by 

the  erection  of  extensive   worksliop.s.     Dean  of  the  Faculty  II.  T    Hovey.M.  A..  C.    E. 

FACULTY    OF    CO.MPAUATIVK    MEDICINE    AND     VETEHINAUY    SCIENCE - 

(OctotxT  lal),  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Duncan  .McEachran,  D.  V.  S. 
McOILL  NORMAL  SCHOOL— (September  U\.).     Principal,  R.  P.  Uobins,  LL.  D. 

Copies  of  til.'  Calendar  and  or  thi-  F.lniiilnntir.11  I'ni-rv  mny  !>.•  nhtiiitie.1  .,1,  nprll.ntion  lo  the  mi.|ei-»l(rneil 


(Addrev  UcOlU  Colle«e.) 


J.  W.  BRAKENRIDGE,  B.C.L.,  Act'^  Secretary. 
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G-iisrisr  &  coisKFj^isT'^r 


-INVITE  ATTENTION  TO- 


AILEN  &  OKEENOnOH'S  LATIN  SESIES. 

Grammar;  Cssar.  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in- 
troductions, notes,  vocabularies,  maps  and  illustrations:  Collar 
&  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book:  Collar's  Practical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

"  There  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  which  seems  to  me  so 
complete"  [as  the  A.  &  G.  Grammar].  Professor  TrrrelL  Trinitv 
CoUege,  DubUn.  ' 

"This  Grammar  is /aci^^-prino^.s  among  its  rivals."  Professor  D. 
Y.  Comstook.  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  Mass. 

"  The   Beginner's  Latin  Book  appears  to  me  admirablv  suited  for 
inti oducing young  students  to  that  diflScult  language."  Oscar  Browning, 
King's  College,  Cambridge. 
GOOD'WIN  &  WHITE'S  GREEK  SEEIES. 

Grammar,  Lessons.  Begiouer's  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan  i 
of  Collar  ifc  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with 
vocabularj-,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  vocabulary.  ' 

"I  know  of  no  Greek  grammar  for  EngUsh-speaking  students  that 
combines  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form."  Professor  D'Ooge, 
University  of  Michigan.  j 


WENTWOETH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SESIES. 

"The  most  popular  books  of  the  past  decade."  Arithmetics, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  not" less  than  200  colleges  and  .3  000 
schools  which  use  the  Algebra.  Geometry,  Trigonometry  or  all  of  these- 
and  the  books  may  be  found  in  leading  institutions  in  Great  Britain' 
Turkey,  India,  China,  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  ' 

GAGE  &  'WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements  of  Physics  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  (Williams), 
Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry,  (Williams). 

"I  have  not  only  examined  hut  studied  the  Physical  Science  and 
consider  it  superior  as  a  te.'tt  book  to  any  other  I  hav'e  seen."  Princioal 
DeBoer.  High  School,  Monlpelier,  Vt. 

"I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  ■Williams'  Chemica 
Science  m  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen! 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 


The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  .t  Greenoughs  Latin  Grammar  is  ready  retail 
prices,  respectively,  $1.00  and  $1.20.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  Halifax  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Slaritime 
Provmces,  and  carry  a  stock  constantly. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 


SIN&ER   SAFETY  BKYLES, 

With  Cushions  and  Pueumatic  Tires. 

All  sizes  for  Ladies,  Gentlemen.  Youtbg 
and  Boys. 

TRICYCLES,  CYCLE  SUNDRIES. 

Send  for  Catalogue, 
'■-■<-^>     C.  E.  BURNHAM  &  SON,       SOLE  AGENTS, 

ST.    JOHN,    N.    B. 


UriMC  STUDY.  I^Trx  and  GREEK 
nUillC  at8ight,usethe"l.\TF.KLI>EAK 
€'L4S.?j|<'S."  Sample  pages  and  Catalogue  of 
School  B.  .oks,  free.  C.  DeSILVER  5:  SON'S, 
Pubs.,  Phila..  Pa.  Address  all  orders,  wholesale 
or  retail,  to  The  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  Co., 
740  Broadway,  >'.  Y. 


^©I^al  cHetel, 

T.  F.  RAYMOND, 

PROPRIETOR. 

KING  STREET,  -    -    -  ST,  JOHN,  N.  B. 


Thorxe  Bros.,  Hatters  and  Furriers,  9.1  King 
Street,  St.  John,  N".  B. 


w 


EMORY 


ijiutrutiuceaeeiles  of  Taluable 
educational  workR  the  above 
-ir.  be  sen:  ;j  s!l  !.,ip'.ii-ac;i 
ROOM       fjAMBS  P-  D^vtNS,  PUBUSHBK, 
479.  S43  BROADWAY,  HEW  YOKK. 


ONTARIO 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

BELLEVILLE,   OXT. 

Twenty-Fourth  Year. 

W.  B.  Robinson,  (  __.     .     , 

J.  W.  J0H.VS0N,  F  C  A.  )  Prmeipals. 

jstitution  is  the  most  wid( 

Business  College  in  America. 

TFflfWPDQ  ^^°  "■■*  graduates  of 
1  LnOrilLRO  the  CoUege  are  con 
stantly  in  demand  in  Canadian  and  American 
Colleges:  and  in  offices  they  soon  become 
the  manager.'. 

For  circulars,  address 

ROBINSON  &  JOHNSON, 
Ontario  Business  College, 

BellevtUe.  Ont 
ek  and 


Halifax  Easiness  College, 

119  Mollis  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

(E.stablished  isils.  , 
Send  for  our  Circular  and    see   if   i' 
will  not  pay  you  to  take  a  course  of 
BUSINESS    EDUCATION. 
J.  C.  P.   FRAZEE, 

PRINCIPAL  &   PROPRIETOR, 


Always  to  the  front  in  the  latest  styles 


Jewelry,  Watches,  Clocks  &  Platedware, 
A^&  J.  HAY,  ST,  JOHN,  N.  B. 

FRANCIS  &  VAUGHAN, 

WHOLESAU  &  RETAIL 

Boot  &  Shoe  Mannfactnrers, 

19  King  Street,  North  Side, 

Saint  Johx,  N.  B. 
Fine  Boots  &  Shoes  a  Specialty. 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 

—and — 

RE-AGENTS 

Supplied  to  Teachers  and  Schools  on  favor- 
able terms,  bv 

BROWN  &  WEBB, 

I3Ca.lxfa,:x;. 

Physical  and  other  Apparatus  m  ported  to  Order. 

nXAGS  FOR 

-*-      School  Buildings. 

Dominion,  British  and  Saint  George 
Ensigns 

AND 

UNION  and  FORT  JACKS. 


flags  with  special  Designs  Made  to  Onier 

North  Market  Wharf,      -    St.  John,  N.  B. 
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Carpet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department. 

We  call  the  attention  of  all  to  our  very  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  above  Goods  at 
ALL    SEASONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

Our  large  warerooms  and  the  exceptional  facilities  we  Imve  for  buying  and  selling  immense  (jiiantities,  enable  us  always  to  offer 

-A.   "Vex'y   Lax-ge   Seleo"b±o3=L 

in  any  of  the  following  lines: 

Brussels,  Wool,  Tapestry  and  Ilemp  Carpets.  Stair  Carpets  and  Stair  Linens.  Linen  Squares,  Wool  Squares,  Kensington 
Squares,  Stair  Oil  Cloths,  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  Linoleums,  Stair  Rods.  Cornice  Poles,  Curtain  Fasteners  of  all  kinds,  Curtains 
in  Lace,  Wool,  Rep,  Silk.  Furniture  Coverings  in  Cretonne.  Plush,  Damask.  Rep,  Silk.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  CoTifort- 
ables.  Eider  Down  Quilts.  Table  Covers,  Piano  Covers.  Table  Naperv,  Napkins,  D'Oyleys.  Tray  Cloths,  Table  Covers, 
Towels,  &c.,  &c.--everything,  in  fact,  comprised  in  the  words  General  House  Furnishings  as  applied  to  Dry  Goods. 

MANCHESTER,  ROBERTSON   &   ALLISON. 


27  &  29  KING  STREET, 


SAINT  JOHN,  N.  B. 


Do  not  sit  in 
wet  cIothiDg. 
We  supply 

Waterproof 

Clothing 

of  all  kinds. 

ESTEY  &  CO., 

Prince  Will  niii  Street.  .      St    .Ic.hn.  X.  B 


■lAMra  S.  MAT.  W.  ROBERT  MAT. 

JAMES  S.  MAY  &  SON, 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

58  Prince  Wm.  St. 

p.  O.  BOX  SOS. 

ST.  JOHN,     -     -    -    N.  B. 


Masury's  Artist's  Tubes, 

liave   been    jimved    to    \>e    of    EXCKLLENT 
QUALITY.    Thi-v  iiiuv  b.'  purxluLse<l  at 

EDWARD  A,  EVERETT'S. 

90  KING  STREET,  ST,  JOHN,  N.  B. 

In    comparing  tin* 
other  good  makes  they  w 
cheapest  reliable  oil  Colours  in  the  market. 


EDUCATIONAL  ix\8TrruTio]srs 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE  MARKS, 
:SICN  PATENTS 
PYRICHTS,  etc. 

For  information  and  froo  H.iniihook  write  to 

.MUNN  *  CO.,  ;«1  Hhoauwav.  New  York. 
OI<lc«t  bureau  for  securiiui  i>atont9  tn  America. 
Kvery  patent  takpn  out  bv  u^  Is  limupbl  t>oforo 
tbc  public  by  a  notice  ).'iveh  free  vi  cbargc  la  the 

J'CietitWic  J^mcriratt 

Larcost  circulation  of  any  scientific  paixr  in  the 
wrlil.  Splendldlv  illuntrate<l.  No  intflllKcnt 
man  nhould  be  witbout  It.  WeckK.  83.00  a 
>air:  (1.S0  Bli  months.  Address  MlINN  &  CX>, 
\'iiLISB£BS,  3S1  Broadway,  New  fork. 


WOLFVILLE,   K  S. 


Acadia   College. 

REV.  A.  W.  SAWYER,  K.D.,    PHE8tDE^^■. 

A  four  year«'  course,  leadlnj;  to  the  B.  A. 
degre--  Options  are  pennitt4-<l  lietween  tiret'k 
and  French  and  Cicrman:  also  between  ibe 
hlKher  nia'hematic-s  and  laboratory-  work  In 
practlciil  chi>mlstry.  First -cla.-<s  accommoda- 
tlona  for  boa'ding.  A  gymnasium  for  the 
8tiident«.      Charges  of  all   kinds   moderate. 

Next  Term  opens  September  25. 

^pply  to  he  President. 


Horton  Collegiat«  Academy. 

I.  H.  IJAKF-S.  M.A.,   rHiNVll'At. 

In  this  scbtMtl  then*  are  two  courses  —  the 
Matriculatinn.  to  pn-pare  students  for  c-olleKc; 
and  the  Qeneral.  u^  prepan*  young  men  for 
the  Class  II  Exanilnitloiis  and  for  business 
life.  The  new  l»,>anhnK-house  acci>niin<Klat»*s 
about  fifty  Ixuinlers.  who  will  l)e  imdertbe 
Immwliate  care  t»f  the  rrineinal.  Neet^ssary 
ejtiwnses  for  tbeyi-ar.  ol»iiii  $i:)0. 

Next  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term  January  7,   1891. 

Apply  to  the  TrinclpaL 


Acadia  Seminary. 

MISS  M.  E.  liRAVES,  I'lUSCIPAl, 

This  Seminary  aitus  to  provide,  at  a  moder- 
ats  expen.Hc.  excelli'iit  advantages  for  young 
ladies.  There  an-  three  counH-s  of  study  — 
the  Classical ;  th,- l.iierarj-:  and  the  Musical. 
The  course  in  nuKic.  Instninnntal  or  Vocal, 
Islhoroiieb.  In  Drawinsaiid  Painting,  atten- 
tion Is  given  to  the  study  of  ini»lels.  casts  and 
still  life.  Irisirticti'in  iii  Elocution  and  (iym 
na.,<tlcH.    Charp-s  iii'Mleniie. 

Next  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term,  January  7, 1891. 

Apply  to  the  Principal. 


The  Educational  Review. 

Devoted  to  Advanced  Methods  of  Education  and  General  Culture. 


PUBLISHED  Monthly. 


ST.  JOHN.  N.  B..    DECEMBER    1892. 


.00  PER  Year 


For  the  Season  of '92  and  '93 
we  will  give  Teachers  special 
prices  for 


PIANOS  -°  ORGANS, 

Which  can  be  selected  from 
the  largest  stock  now  on  sale 
in  the  Lower  Provinces.  Our 
continual  and  uninterrupted 
Piano  Business  for  the  last 
Thirty  Years  with  the  fact  that 
we  continue  to  lead  in  the 
magnitude  and  character  oi 
our  goods,  should  make  our 
prices  very  much  lower  than 
can  be  had  elsewhere.  In 
tact  the  piano  trade  as  well  as 
the  public  generally,  know 
quite  well  that  by  calling  at 
the  warerooms  of  C.  FLOOD 
&  SONS  they  can  get  the  best 
goods  and  an  immense  stock 
to  select  from.  Teachers  can 
rely  on  the  best  treatment  and 
the  most  liberal  terms  of  pay- 
ment by  calling  personally  or 
ordering  by  letter,  which  can 
be  sure  of  prompt  attention. 

Catalogues,  terms  of  payment  and 
every  information  furnished  on 
application. 

C.  FLOOD  &>  SONS, 

o  1    a  r^  d   ^^         ^A  <-pv      y  ^-^  f  -w  T^T 
King  Street,   ^^  ^  •   J^J^iN* 


A  Year  of  Delight  for  all  Young  People. 

"Wide  Awake  in  189S  will  present  over  1,200  pages  of  entertainment 
and  instruction  beautifully  illustrated. 

FOUK  GREAT  SEKIAL  STORIES. 

"Guert  Ten  Eyck/"  by  William  O.  Stoddard.  A  story  of  Young 
America.  "The  Midshipnien's  Mess,"  by  Molly  EUioi  Seawell.  Life 
among  midshipmen  on  an  American  man-of-war.  "Piokee  and  Her 
People."  Theodora  R.  Jennets.  A  story  of  Indians  of  to-day.  "The 
Oeaia  Boy,  by  Maurice  Thompson.     A  Story  of  Florida— with  a  mystery. 

A  few  of  the  leading  features  in  Wide  Awake  for  1893: 

*' Whittier  with  the  Children.*"  A  delightful  illustrated  account  by 
Margaret  Sidney  of  the  poet's  love  for  childhood.  "  Among  my  Bare- 
foots.''  A  characteristic  account  of  his  esi)ecial  wards  by  Tello  J.  d'Ap- 
ery,  the  famous  boy  editor.  "Wishing."  A  sparkhng  comedy  for 
children  by  William  Grant.  Adapted  fornome  or  school  acting.  "Mr. 
Van  Cielfs  Case."  A  Christmas  story  by  William  O.  Stoddard.  "The 
Gold  Hunters  of  Happy  Valley."  By  John  Preston  True.  tYom  Cordova 
to  Cathay.  Four  illustrated  papers  by  Frederick  A.  Ober  on  the  places 
made  famous  by  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  Columbus.  John 
Knowlton's  Waj'. "  The  story  of  a  real  American,  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  "  Practical  Papers  for  our  Girls  and  Boys."  By  Annie  H.  Ryder, 
Sallie-Joy  Wliite  and  Annie  Sawyer  Downs.  **" Supreme  Moments  since 
1492.  Certain  significant  epochs  in  the  world's  history  for  the  boys  and 
girls  to  think  over. 

•'  Wide  Awake  Athletics  "  will  contain  articles  on  Games  and  Sports 
with  explicit  diagrams^  and  directions  by  the  most  eminent  experts. 

There  will  be  Stories  of  Adventure,"  Home  Life."  Patriotism,"  Trav- 
el," History  and  School  Life;"  with  "Poems  of  Places."  Seasons," 
Sentiment,"  "Chililhood,"  "Valour  and  Fun."  "Valuable  practical 
articles." 

Specimen  copy,  with  premium  liatf  5  cents. 
Wide  Awake  is  5&2.40  a  year:  •2^^  cents  a  number. 

D.  LOTHROF  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Boston. 
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We  extend  to  one  and  all  of  the  readers  of  the 
Review  Christmas  greetings  and  wishes  for  a  happy 
and  prosperous  New  Year. 


Teachers  will  be  interested  in  the  notices  that 
appear  in  this  issue  from  the  education  departments 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 


With  this  number  the  Review  enters  upon  the 
second  half  of  volume  six.  Reminders  are  enclosed 
to  subscribers  of  their  indebtedness  to  the  paper. 
We  hope  that  these  will  meet  with  a  ready  response. 
Some  do  not  care  to  receive  a  bill.  Others  wait  for 
it.  The  business  managers  are  not  supposed  to  know 
the  individual  wishes  of  subscribers.  So  bills  are 
sent  to  all  for  the  subscription  price  of  the  year  on 
which  they  have  already  entered. 


The  Owen's  Art  Institution  of  St.  John,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Robt.  Reed  and  the  direction  of 
Mr.  John  Hammond,  has  done  an  excellent  work  in 
encouraging  a  taste  for  art.  But  the  institution  has 
not  had  that  financial  support  from  the  public  that 
its  merits  demand.  Such  an  institution  should  not 
be  permitted  to  languish  for  lack  of  support;  and 
funds  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  management 
sufficient  to  increase,  when  necessary,  its  works  of  art 
and  give  increased  facilities  for  students  in  drawing 
and  painting. 
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Whether  your  pupils  have  some  years,  or  but  a  I 
few  months,  to  spend  at  school,  create  and  nourLh 
by  all   means   in   your  power  a   taste  for  English 
literature.     If  you  fritter  away  the  time  devoted  to 
English  in  analysis  and  parsing,  you  prepare  to  give  ' 
your  pupils  facility  in  tearing  a  sentence  to  tatters,  j 
Will  that  enable  them  to  compose  a  good  business  ; 
letter,  to  express  themselves  clearly  and  intelligently 
on   general  topics,  or  enjoy  good  literature?     Will 
not  such  a  training  make  your  pupils  vain  pretenders  ' 
to  knowledge  rather  than  real  students?    Give  your 
pupils  good  literature,  encourage  them  to  read  it  and 
talk  about  it,  and  you  have  done  something  for  them 
that  will  be  a  life-long  profit  and  pleasure. 

POLITICIAKS  AND  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

The  St.  John  Sii7i,  commenting  upon  a  recent 
article  in  the  Eeview,  on  politicians  serving  upon 
school  boards,  concludes  that  the  evil  which  arises 
from  such  appointments  must  be  confined  to  Nova 
Scotia,  because  St.  John  has  had  no  more  efficient 
and  faithful  school  trustees  than  Senator  Boyd  and 
Mr.  J.  V.  Ellis,  who,  while  serving  in  that  capacity, 
were  identified  with  politics.  The  Review  entirely 
agrees  with  the  Sun  in  its  estimate  of  the  services  of 
both  gentlemen  mentioned,  and  hopes  and  believes 
that  that  type  of  trustee  is  by  no  means  extinct, 
either  in  New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia,  Were  it 
not  so,  the  outlook  for  the  future  of  our  schools 
would  be  gloomy  indeed. 

Yet  the  evil  pointed  out  exists  in  some  localities  in 
both  provinces.  The  Su7i  rightly  concludes  that  the 
danger  is  greatest  from  ward,  and,  we  may  add, 
municipal  politicians,  and  thinks  it  may  be  advisable 
that  school  boards  "  should  contain  at  least  a  fair 
minority  of  members"  not  interested  in  politics. 

Why  not  a  majority?  Politicians  themselves  when 
serving  upon  school  boards,  and  who  have  been 
desirous  of  conscientiously  performing  their  duties, 
have  been  greatly  embarrassed  on  some  occasions  by 
the  pressure  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  What  better  evidence  could  be  offered  of  this 
than  the  restrictions  which  have  been  placed  upon 
appointments  in  some  cases.  One  case  is  known  in 
which  a  school  board  enacted  that  no  native  of  the 
place  should  receive  an  appointment  as  teacher. 
Other  cases  are  well  known  where  inefficient  teachers 
have  secured  positions,  not  so  much  through  the 
trustees  as  through  the  exertions  of  friends  who  have 
had  political  influence  with  members  of  the  board, 
and  log  rolling  has  done  the  rest. 

That  some  politicians  have  been  trustees  has  bene- 
fitted the  cause  of  education,  but  that  the  ofSce  should 


be  sought  for  the  patronage  it  gives  is  bad,  and  will 
soon  bring  our  system  to  the  level  existing  at  present 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  reform  in 
this  respect  is  now  being  demanded  by  all  parties. 


THE  BATHURST  SCHOOLS. 

The  Bathurst  school  difficulty,  which  has  been 
lately  doing  service  as  a  political  football,  has  in 
consequence  come  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by  all 
who  take  further  interest  in  the  matter  There  have 
been  many  additions  to  the  controversy  during  the 
past  month,  most  of  which  have  neither  been  digni- 
fied nor  entertaining.  A  further  grievance  has  been 
alleged,  in  that  the  trustees  of  Bathurst,  town  and 
village,  have  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  schools 
there  by  discontinuing  the  grammar  and  superior 
schools.  The  superior  school  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  grammar  school,  and  a  first-class  female  teacher 
is  to  take  the  place  of  a  first-class  male  teacher  in 
what  was  the  superior  school.  The  Bathurst  trustees 
have  been  heard  from,  and  they  urge  as  a  reason  for 
the  change  that  the  attendance  at  these  schools  does 
not  warrant  the  expense  of  their  continuance.  The 
Bathurst  trustees  have  not  been  the  only  boards  in 
the  province  who  have  concluded  to  abolish  this  class 
of  schools,  but  it  would  seem,  outside  of  sectarian 
accusations  as  to  the  motive,  that  they  should  rather 
seek  to  make  the  schools  more  efficient  in  order  to 
increase  the  attendance. 

It  is  a  poor  advertisement  for  any  town  or  progres- 
sive village  to  curtail  its  school  expenditure.  It 
seems  especially  inopportune  for  Bathurst  to  do  so 
while  the  present  sectarian  charges  against  the  eon- 
duct  of  its  schools  are  being  made,  but  the  Bathurst 
trustees,  while  their  motives  may  have  been  fair,  have 
not  shown  themselves  to  be  the  possessors  of  a  very 
great  amount  of  tact.  The  friends  of  the  free  schools 
need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  action  of  any  board  in 
attempting  to  lower  the  standard  of  its  schools.  If 
it  appears  to  the  inspector  that  the  schools,  as  con- 
ducted, are  not  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  district, 
he  can  require  the  trustees  to  render  them  so — on 
pain  of  forfeiting  their  i)rovincial  grants.  This  has 
been  done,  and  no  doubt  will  be  done  in  Bathurst  if 
it  seems  necessary.  The  Bathurst  trustees  state 
further  that  while  the  majority  of  the  trustees  are 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Protestants  have  one  member, 
and  the  secretary  is  a  Protestant.  They  also  employ  as 
teachers  an  equal  number  of  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rate- 
payers are  largely  Roman  Catholic  in  Bathurst,  and 
while  oar  free  8cl\pol  system  is  non-sectarian,  and 
that  fact  should  not  enter  into  the  conduct  of  the 
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schools,  yet  in  fairness  if  we  look  over  the  province 
we  will  find  several  places  in  which  there  is  a  strong 
minority  of  Roman  Catholics,  where  they  have  no 
representation  on  the  school  boards  and  in  whose 
service  at  times  there  are  no  Roman  Catholic  teachers. 
Yet  we  hear  no  complaint,  because  it  is  rather  by 
accident  than  design,  and  all  parties  understand  that 
sectarianism  does  not  enter  into  the  matter  at  all. 

The  proper  place  to  regulate  these  local  matters  is 
at  the  school  meetings,  where  the  views  of  the 
minority  even,  always  have  weight.  It  is  well 
enough  to  complain  after  legitimate  means  of  remedy 
have  been  tried. 


I 


SOME  NECESSARY  QUALIFICATIONS. 

Below  is  given  a  form  of  teacher's  application  in 
Somerville,  Mass.,  and  similar  ones  are  used  in  nearly 
all  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  the 
questions  asked  are  "signs  of  the  times,"  and  no 
wide-awake  teacher,  if  she  desires  promotion,  can 
afford  to  ignore  them.  For  example.  Do  you  attend 
Summer  Institutes  or  Teachers'  Conventions?  What 
educational  or  other  periodicals  do  you  take  or  read? 
Do  vou  own  or  read  educational  works  ?  Name  three 
or  four  that  you  regard  the  most  valuable.  The 
question.  What  is  the  lowest  salary  yon  would  accept, 
does  not  seem  so  well  considered  as  some  of  the  others. 
It  is  probable  that  there  is  a  fixed  salary  to  begin 
upon,  otherwise  if  there  is  a  similarity  in  the  Boards 
of  Trustees  in  the  United  States  to  those  in  some 
places  in  Canada  this  question  would  be  all  import- 
ant and  cover  the  whole  paper. 

Teacher's  Application. 

1.  Residence.    No St.    (City  or  town) (State) 

2.  Name  in  full, 

3.  Age? Married  or  single? 

4.  Where  educated?     Preparatory,  normal,  college,  or  special  school, 
."i.  How  long  have  you  taught  and  wheref  

6.  In  what  grades? What  are  your  preferences? 

7.  Do  you  attend  Summer  Institutes  or  Teachers'  Conventions? 

8.  What  educational  or  other  periodicals  do  you  take  or  read? 

9  Do  you  own  or  read  educational  works?    Name  three  or  four  that  you 

regard  the  most  valuable, 

10.  Have  you  ever  belonged  to  a    Chautauqua  or   Teachers'  Reading 

Circle? 

11.  Are  you  a  church  member  or  interested  in  church  work? 

12.|Draw  a  line  under  the  subjects  in  the  following  list  which  you  feel 

well  qualified  to  teach:  Kindergarten,  Form,  Drawing,  Modelling, 
Penmanship,  Music.  Arithmetic,  Language,  Geography,  History, 
CTJ.  S.)  'General).  Voice   Culture,  Elementary   Science,    Hygiene 

Physical  Training.    Du  yovi  play  the  piano? 

Mention  any  others  that  you  consider  your  specialties, 

13.  Name  two  or  more  references 

14.  What  is  the  lowest  salary  you  would  accept? 

15.  When  could  you  enter  upon  an  engagement? 

16.  Remarks, 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

A  gentleman  interested  in  newspapers  asked  me  a 
few  days  ago  "  why  it  was  that  teachers  as  soon  as 
they  gave  up  teaching,  either  by  getting  married  or 
leaving  the  province,  forget  in  so  many  instances  to 
pay  up  their  subscriptions?"  I  was  disposed  to  doubt 
the  assertion,  but  he  soon  convinced  me  of  its  truth; 
and  I  must  admit  that  I  felt  somewhat  ashamed  of 
the  fact.  Need  I  offer  any  advice  on  the  subject?  I 
am  sure  not  to  the  great  majority  ef  teachers.  I  pre- 
sume the  teaching  profession  does  not  differ  from  any 
other  in  that  a  few  of  its  members  are  dishonest,  but 
I  would  like  to  think  that  the  proportion  of  teachers 
is  less  than  that  in  any  other  class,  as  indeed  from 
their  high  calling  it  should  be.  I  feel  certain  that 
in  most  of  the  cases  complained  of  the  novelty  of 
their  new  surroundings  has  rather  caused  the  debt  to 
be  overlooked  than  to  remain  intentionally  unpaid. 


How  many  teachers  are  going  to  spend  a  portion 
of  this  mouth  in  review?  I  hope  not  many.  Review 
is  a  thing  that  should  not  be  left  until  the  end  of 
any  term,  but  should  be  a  part  of  the  work  of  every 
day.  Hasten  slowly  with  the  regular  work  and  remem- 
ber that  one  impression  on  a  child's  mind  is  easily 
effaced.  Seek  after  quality  rather  than  quantity,  and 
develop  thought  rather  than  cultivate  memory. 
Carry  your  work  along  steadily  and  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  your  time  table.  Leave  no  subject 
untouched  to  cram  up  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and 
your  pupils  will  not  only  properly  digest  the  work, 
but  will  constantly  be  reviewed. 


Encourage  your  pupils  to  express  their  ideas  freely 
about  arithmetic  and  kindred  exercises,  as  well  as 
concerning  what  they  have  been  reading.  One  is  as 
good  an  exercise  as  the  other.  What  sounds  better 
than  a  child  of  any  age  expressing  herself  easily  and 
correctly  about  anything.  We  do  not  have  enough 
oral  composition,  which  is  the  most  useful  and  neces- 
sary of  all  composition.  Suppress  your  own  inclina- 
tion to  talk,  and  induce  the  children  to  do  so.  Of 
what  benefit  are  ideas  for  which  expression  can  not 
be  found? 


"I  find  the  Review  a  great  factor  in  my  work. 
I  carefully  preserve  them."  A.  C.  L. 


Now  that  the  term  is  ending  many  teachers  will 
change  as  usual.  See  that  your  registers  are  carefully 
and  "faithfully"  completed  for  the  information  of 
the  next  teacher.  Be  careful,  as  I  have  advised  you 
before,  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  vacancy  before 
applying  for  another  school.  And  above  all  things, 
do  not  offer  to  take  it  for  any  less  salary  than  the 
teacher  in  charge  is  receiving. 
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For  the  Review.] 


Notes  on  English. 


Of  the  queries  received  since  the  last  notes  were 
written,  the  first  that  came  to  hand  are  these  : 
1.     "  The  dim  red  morn  had  died,  her  journey  done, 
And  witli  dead  lips  smiled  at  the  twilight  plain, 
Half  fallen  across  the  threshold  of  the  sun. 
Never  to  rise  again.'' 
I  can  find  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  lines.     Can 
you  give  me  one?    , 

2.  Is  Tennyson's  poem,  "The  Lady  of  Shalott,"  an 
allegory!     If  so,  what  is  the  meaning  of  it? 

3.  Do  you  advise  setting  i)oetrj  to  be  learned  by  heart, 
as  a  task,  for  a  class  of  girls  between  twelve  and  eighteen 
years  of  age? 

That  "dim  red  morn"  passage  has  had  an  interroga- 
tion mark  standing  by  it  in  the  margin  of  my  Tenny- 
son for  a  good  many  years.     The  mark  is  there  still. 

The  general  meaning  of  the  passage,  as  a  whole, 
seems  to  be  obvious  enough,  especially  to  a  careless 
reader.  But  after  two  or  three  such  readers  have 
exchanged  their  views  on  the  subject,  it  will  probably 
be  lound  that  they  have  not  all  hit  upon  just  the 
same  time  of  the  morning.  If  they  search  the  con- 
text for  further  light  they  may  only  find  themselves 
less  confident  than  they  were  before,  that  they  have 
got  even  the  general  meaning. 

But  1  have  a  suspicion  that  what  bothers  my 
correspondent  most  is  not  the  general  meaning,  but 
the  diUiculty  of  getting  a  clear  and  coherent  idea  of 
the  details  of  the  phenomenon  described  and  their 
correspondence  with  the  details  of  the  imagery  used 
in  describing  them. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  can  help  no  one  over  this  diffi- 
culty, as  I  have  not  yet  got  over  it  myself.     Of  course 
jou  can  lay  the  blame  of  the  thing  on  the  poet,  if 
you  like,  and  charge  him  with  obscurity  and  con- 
fusion; but  the  better  you  know  your  Tennyson  the 
less  inclined  you  will  feel  to  do  this.     One  of  the 
dead  master's  pre-eminent  merits  as  a  poetic  artist 
was  the  combination  of  truth  and   felicity  in  his  des- 
criptions of  natural  phenomena.     A  splendid  instance 
of  this  occurs  a  few  lines  above  the  "  dim  red  morn  " 
passage— how  true  it  is  to  fact  you  can  see  by  looking 
towards   the  south-east  on    the   first   clear  morning 
about  an  hour  or  so  before  sunrise.    How  happy  is  the 
poetical  embellishment  of  the  fact  you  will  perhaps 
appreciate  better  after  you  have  crept  back  into  bed. 
And  this  very  passage  that  is  now  troubling  us  mivy 
be,    for   anything    I    know  to  the  contrary,  just  as 
splendid  an  instance  to  any  reader  wlio  is  as  familiar 
as  the  poet  was  with  tho  various  appearances  of  earth 
and  sky  in  the  early  morning  hours.     All  that  I  can 
say  about  it  is  that  1  am  not  familiar  enough  with 


the  appearances  here  described  to  enable  me  to  offer 
to  any  one  what  I  would  call  a  "  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  lines." 

Perhaps  there  are  among  the  readers  of  the  Review 
some  who  combine  a  love  of  Tennyson  with  habitual 
early-rising.  If  so,  and  if  any  of  them  have  succeeded 
in  working  out  from  their  morning  observations  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty  felt  in  connection  with  this 
passage,  I  hope  they  will  be  kind  enough  to  share 
their  good  fortune  with  the  rest  of  us. 

I  came  near  forgetting  the  annotators.  There  are" 
only  two  "Edited  with  Notes"  editions  within  my 
reach  that  contain  the  "Dream."  One  is  Rolfe's. 
Never  a  word  from  him  on  this  passage.  Ilis  readers 
are  presumed  to  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  who 
the  "Fair  Women"  were,  but  they  are  supposed  to 
be  wise  enough  to  understand  these  lines.  The  other 
edition  is  that  of  Kowe  and  Webb.  They  give  this 
note  : 

"In  the  '  unblissful  clime'  of  his  dream,  the  morning 
light,  dim  and  red  (as  when  seen  through  a  mist),  had 
faded  away  almost  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  and  only  sent  a 
few  chill  and  cheerless  gleams  across  the  glimmering  plain 
beneath.  The  morn  is  represented  as  having  half- fallen, 
never  again  to  rise,  as  she  slept  across  the  eastern  horizon, 
the  threshold  of  the  sun  —  thus  figuring  the  incomplete  and 
ineffectual  day-break.'' 

***** 

The  Lady  of  Shalott  an  allegory?  Surely  not. 
The  little  bit  of  weird  old-world  story  that  is  em- 
bedded in  the  poem  may  be  an  allegory,  or  may  be 
capable  of  having  an  allegorical  meaning  forced  upon 
it,  but  to  me  the  allegorical  possibilities  of  the  story 
are  of  infinitely  little  interest  as  compared  with 
the  purely  artistic  beauties  of  the  poem.  It  strikes 
me  as  one  of  many  of  the  earlier  poems  of  Tennyson 
in  which  the  subject,  the  matter,  the  thought,  seem 
to  have  counted  for  very  little  with  him,  and  his 
whole  endeavor  seems  to  have  been  to  produce  perfect 
workmanship.  Instead  of  an  allegory,  I  should  pre- 
fer to  call  it  a  picture,  or  a  sort  of  poetic  counter- 
part of  the  Songs  Without  Words,  or  rather  a  com- 
bination of  both  these,  for  I  really  don't  know 
whether  I  think  its  i)icturesque  or  its  musical  quali- 
ties the  more  exquisite. 

♦  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

Setting  poetry  to  be  learned  by  heart  as  a  task — 
poetry  as  a  laxk  —  no,  I  don't  advise  any  one  to  do 
that;  unless,  indeed,  the  poetry  is  of  the  kind 
referred  to  in  the  following  lines  on  one  of  the  per- 
petrators of  "  Metrical  Versions"  : 

"  King  David  never  would  acijuit 
A  criminal  like  tbcc. 
Against  his  psalms  who  would  commit 
Such  wicked  poetreo." 
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That's  capital  stuff  to  set  as  a  task,  nearly  as  good 
as  lists  of  coast-waters  and  populations  and  anomalous 
verbs  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind  that  are 
asked  for  in  examination  papers. 

But  I  do  advise  teachers  and  parents  to  do  all  that 
in  them  lies  to  get  girls,  and  boys,  too,  to  store  their 
memories  with  choice  passages  from  our  best  poets. 
And  if  this  is  begun  at  twelve  years  old,  or  even 
earlier,  and  is  done  well,  the  young  folks,  by  the 
time  they  are  eighteen,  will  continue  doing  it  for 
themselves,  and  will  then  be  able  to  do  the  choosing 
for  themselves  also.  That  these  results  can  be  pro- 
duced, I  know;  how  to  give  instruction  in  regard  to 
the  procedure  that  will  produce  them,  I  don't  know. 
***** 

Another  inquirer  says,  "  I  have  a  school  edition  of 
Gray.  On  the  line  'Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn 
glebe  has  broke,'  the  editor  says  has  broke  is  'an 
incorrect  form.'     Is  it  ^  " 

Yes  and  no.  It  depends  somewhat  on  what  your 
editor  means  by  incorrect.  Perhaps  he  only  means 
that  "has  broke"  is  not  the  form  in  general  use  to- 
day, but  surely  those  who  buy  the  book  did  not  need 
to  be  told  that.  And  perhaps  he  means  nothing 
worse  than  that  there  is  a  technical  flaw  in  the  form. 
There  is,  but  the  same  flaw  is  found  in  has  got,  has 
run,  has  drutik,  has  fomid,  has  hid,  has  sung,  etc.. 
etc.;  and  lots  of  other  forms  equally  "incorrect'' 
from  the  standpoint  of  philological  morphology  may 
be  found  in  the  daily  written  and  spoken  language  of 
our  best  speakers  and  writers,  yea,  even  in  the 
pedantic  phraseology  affected  by  the  most  straitest 
sects  of  linguistic  Pharisees. 

But  perhaps  he  means  (and  probably  he  does,  since 
he  is  a  school-book  compiler),  that  in  using  broke  as 
a  participle.  Gray  blundered  in  his  English.  This  is 
likely  to  be  the  impression  produced  upon  young 
students  using  the  book,  whether  the  editor  was 
guilty  of  meaning  it  or  not.  They  will  be  apt  to 
associate  Gray's  use  of  broke  with  the  misplaced 
doners  and  seen's  of  ignorant  and  vulgar  Yankees. 

It  should  not  bo  difficult  to  remove  such  an  im- 
pression as  that.  Weigh  what  you  know  of  the 
author  of  the  Elegy  in  one  hand  and  what  you  know 
of  his  editor  in  the  other,  and  consider  which  of  them 
was  likely  to  be  the  better  judge  of  good  English. 
If  you  don't  feel  quite  sure  yet,  look  over  the  follow- 
ing extracts  and  note  the  names  attached  to  them  : 
How  sour  sweet  music  is 
When  time  is  hroke  and  no  proportion  kept. 

— Shakespeare, 

The  rebellion  in  Ireland  was  now  hroi:^  out. 

— MUton. 
Whose  little  intervals  of  night  are  hroke. 

— Dryden. 


Thy  diadem 
Has  h'oke  my  heart. 

O  worn  by  toils,  O  h-oke  in  fight. 

The  writer  has  broke  his  promise. 


-Addison. 

— Pope, 

— Johnson. 


The  doors  were  instantly  broke  open. 


-  Gibbon. 


His  face  was  all  broke  out  into  ulcers. 


So,  the  ice  is  broke. 
The  contract  m  thereby  brok^. 
Vve  broke  my  trusty  battle-axe. 


-Ooldsmith. 


— Sheridan. 


— Burke. 


-Scott. 


Then  dying  of  a  mortal  stroke 
What  time  the  foeman's  line  is  broke 
And  all  the  war  is  roll'd  in  smoke. 

—  Tennyson. 

Now  you  can  choose  between  the  dictum  of  your 
editor  (of  the  autocrat  of  your  school-grammar,  too, 
most  likely)  and  the  usage  of  these  writers.  But,  of 
course,  for  your  own  every-day  use  you  will  take  the 
form  which  above  is  sanctioned  by  the  general  usage 
of  now-a-days.  A.  Cameron. 

Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  Nov.  .30,  '93. 


New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Time. 
By  W.  O.  Raymond,  M.  A. 

The  history  of  this  province,  as  far  as  the  growth 
and  development  of  its  educational  institutions  are 
concerned,  has  never  yet  been  written.  In  contributing 
this  sketch  of  the  early  schools  of  New  Brunswick 
the  writer  is  not  without  hope  that  the  story,  of 
which  this  is  merely  the  initial  chapter,  may  be  con- 
iitiued  by  other  hands. 

A  natural  desire  arises  when  the  investigation  of 
anything  connected  with  the  early  history  of  so 
young  a  country  as  ours  is  undertaken,  to  begin  with 
the  earliest  available  information.  A  deflnite  starting 
point  is  thus  secured,  and  as  we  descend  the  stream  of 
time  succeeding  events  flow  naturally  in  their  chron- 
ological order.  But  this  method,  so  natural  and  so 
inviting,  is  beset  with  many  a  snare  for  the  entangle- 
ment of  the  unwary  explorer  who  digs  and  delves 
among  the  musty  archives  of  bygone  generations." 
At  first  the  materials  from  which  his  narrative  is  to 
be  compiled  are  so  scanty,  a  temptation  arises  to  make 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  them;  but  proceeding  on 
his  way  the  unfortunate  investigator  speedily  awakens 
to  the  fact  that  his  materials  are  increasing  in  a  sort 
of  "geometrical  progression,"  until,  perchance,  facts 
of  vastly  more  importance  than  those  already  recorded 
must  either   be  omitted,  or  very   imperfectly  dealt 
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with,  lest  the  limits  of  the  article  should  pass  all 
reasonable  bounds. 

Another  danger  arises  from  the  natural  tendency 
of  some  minds  to  deal  with  old  time  facts  rather  in  the 
spirit  of  the  antiquarian  than  in  that  of  the  historian. 
The  subject  involves  laborious  explorations  among 
old  documents  and  papers,  and  the  very  diflBcnlty  of 
securing  the  desired  information  lends  a  certain 
fascination  to  the  quest,  all  too  apt  to  blind  the  eyes 
as  regards  the  relative  value  of  that  which  is  remote 
in  point  of  time  compared  with  that  which  is  more 
modern. 

In  our  utilitarian  age  a  slavish  imitation  of  the 
past  is  not  a  thing  to  be  greatly  dreaded.  There  is 
much  greater  danger  of  unduly  depreciating  the  part 
which  past  events  have  played  in  the  development  of 
those  advantages  of  which  the  world  today  so  loudly 
boasts.  Despite  the  scorn  with  which  some  minds 
regard  the  study  of  the  early  and  comparatively 
unimportant  details  of  local  history,  the  fact  remains 
that  modern  ideas  and  modern  methods  are  the  result 
of  past  experience. 

In  educational  matters,  as  in  everything  else,  we 
are  influenced  by  the  past  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  we  have  any  conception  of,  and  no  one  can 
really  understand  and  appreciate  the  present  educa- 
tional system  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick 
without  a  due  study  of  its  growth  and  development. 

The  mightiest  river  has  its  source  in  the  obscure 
mountain  spring.  Mark  the  little  brook  that  issues 
thence:  how  insignificant!  At  certain  seasons  parched 
up  by  the  sun's  scorching  rays;  then,  again,  flowing 
with  fitful  current,  making  its  way  with  difficulty 
among  rocks  and  divers  hindrances.  Every  trifling 
obstacle  turns  it  aside,  and  varies  its  course.  It  goes 
straight  forward  for  a  very  little  way  together.  It 
Hows  now  in  sunshine,  now  in  shade.  But  in  time, 
here  and  there,  little  side  streams  come  in  to  swell 
the  waters.  The  current  begins  to  flow  more  strongly 
and  steadily.  The  bod  of  the  stream  is  deeper  and 
wider.  Thus  gradually  the  tiny  rivulet  grows  into 
the  noble  river  that  runs  with  strong,  full  tide  along 
its  destined  way,  refreshing,  enriching  and  beautify- 
ing as  it  goes. 

Such  in  its  humble  origin,  such  in  gradual  growth 
and  development,  and  such  in  its  present  beneficent 
influence  upon  the  country's  weal,  has  been  the 
history  of  common  school  education  in  this  pro- 
vince. 

New  Brunswick  as  a  province  dates  only  from  the 
year  1784,  but  the  territory  now  included  in  its  limits 
has  a  previous  history  of  well-nigh  two  centuries  as  n 
portion  of  the  older  jirovince  of  Nova  Hcotia  or 
Acadie.     The    circumstances    connected    with    that 


early  period  were  such,  however,  that  a  very  few  words 
will  suffice  to  describe  the  educational  advantages 
afiEorded  the  few  settlers  in  that  part  of  Acadie  north 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Chignecto.  Yet  it  would  be  unjust 
did  we  not  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  the  noble,  self- 
denying  efforts  put  forth  by  the  French  missionaries 
for  the  educating  and  Christianizing  of  the  Micmacs 
and  Maliseets,  as  well  as  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Acadians.  Parkman  in  his  deeply  interesting  work, 
"  The  Jesuits  in  North  America,"  has  thrillingly 
told  the  story  of  their  lives  and  labors. 

The  materials  available  were  such  that  Parkman's 
work  of  necessity  gives  special  prominence  to  the 
labors  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  work  of  the  Recollet  missionaries 
on  the  St.  John  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  deserves  at  least  equal  commendation.  It 
has  been  said  of  them,  "These  humble  missionary 
laborers  have  had  no  historian  to  relate  their  priva- 
tions and  toils,  and  unlike  the  Jesuits  they  did  not 
become  their  own  annalists.  It  surely  was  not  for  an 
earthly  reward  that  they  condemned  themselves  to 
spend  their  days  among  squalid  savages  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  forest,  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  savage  life,  discomfort,  disease,  hunger  and  some- 
times starvation.  The  zeal  which  could  carry  men  so 
far  in  the  path  of  duty  without  complaining  must 
surely  have  been  lighted  from  some  more  sacred  flame 
than  buroa  on  any  earthly  altar."* 

During  the  period  of  French  occupation,  and 
indeed  up  to  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  17C3, 
Acadie  was  so  largely  a  battle  ground  for  Eng- 
land and  France  that  the  element  of  permanency  was 
kicking  in  every  undertaking.  The  Acadians  were 
meanwhile  dependent  upon  their  priests  for  teaching, 
both  of  a  spiritual  and  intellectual  character,  and  it 
need  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  amid  the  clash- 
ing of  swords  the  education  of  the  people  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  neglected. 

With  the  exception  of  the  d'Amours  of  Quebec, 
and  other  Canadian  families  which  found  a  tempor- 
ary home  on  the  St.  John,  or  established  trading 
posts  here  and  there  along  the  sea  coast,  the  general 
condition  of  the  French-speaking  inhabitants  was 
such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  people  deprived  of 
well  nigh  every  educational  advantage.  This  fact 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  comparisons  made 
as  regards  the  relative  educational  status  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  French-8]>eaking  inhabitants  of  New  Bruns- 
wick at  the  present  day.  The  Acadians  have  only  of 
recent  years  begun  to  overcome  the  obstacles  placed 
in  their  pathway  by  the  force  of  circumstances  over 
which  they  bad  little  or  no  control. 

•H»niiiiy'»  Hlntory  of  Acadia,  p.  IW. 
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Up  to  the  date  of  the  Acadian  explusion  in  1755  no 
real  attempt  had  been  made  to  effect  a  permanent 
English  settlement  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now 
New  Brunswick,  but  soon  after  this  date  the  persist- 
ent eflortsfof  Governor  Charles  Lawrence  to  increase 
the  English  speaking  population  of  Nova  Scotia 
resulted  in^  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  new 
settlements,  including  the  townships  of  Mauger- 
ville,  Hopewell,  Sackville  and  Cumberland.  Of  the 
townships  just  named  the  first  three  only  were  entirely 
within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick.  The  township  of  Cumberland  was 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Chignecto,  and  now  lies  partly  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  partly  in  New  Brunswick. 

The  great  majority  of  the  new  settlers  were  natives 
of  New  England,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  care- 
ful census  made  in  the  year  1767  gives  the  total 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  four  townships  just  named 
as  1,103,  of  whom  all  but  194  were  New  Englanders. 
This  immigration  is  not  only  an  important  feature  in 
our  early  history,  but  is  remarkable  as  an  instance  of 
a  movement  of  population  from  west  to  east,  and  as 
such  offering  a  striking  contrast  to  the  tendency  of 
the  present  day. 

In  addition  to  the  townships  of  Maugerville,  Hope- 
well, Sackville  and  a  portion  of  Cumberland,  the  only 
English  settlements  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Chignecto, 
previous  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  were  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  John  and  at  Passamaquoddy.  A  mistake 
that  has  been  perpetuated  by  our  provincial 
history  makers,  and  which  is  still  taught  in  our 
schools,  is  the  assertion  that  the  original  County  of 
Sunbury  was  co-extensive  with  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick.  The  fact  is  that  the  eastern  part  of  the 
province  formed  a  portion  of  the  County  of  Cumber- 
land up  to  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  old  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  1784.  The  County  of  Sunbury, 
formed  in  1765,  included  "  All  the  country  border- 
ing on  the  St.  John  river."  Its  bounds  were  more 
accurately  defined  in  1770,  when  the  county  was 
stated  to  begin  westwardly  at  the  St.  Croix  river, 
extending  thence  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  a  point 
twenty  miles  east  of  Cape  Mispeck,  and  thence  due 
north  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Canada.* 

The  settlers  in  the  new  townships  had  carefully 
considered  the  important  step  taken  by  them  in  leav- 
ing their  old  homes  in  New  England,  and  in  addition 
to  the  stipulations  made  in  their  negotiations  with  the 
Nova  Scotia  authorities  as  regards  civil  and  religious 
government,  it  is  evident  that  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  was 
not  overlooked.     This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 


•See  Nova  Scotia  records  at  Halifax:  also  Lecture  on  the  Early  His- 
tory of  New  Brunswick  delivered  by  Moses  H.  Perley  in  ISll. 


laying  out  the  several  townships,  four  lots  were 
reserved  for  public  purposes,  one  of  which  was  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  school.* 

References  to  the  first  schools,  in  old  documents 
and  papers,  are  surprisingly  few,  and  of  the  most 
fragmentary  character.  It  would  appear  that  the 
schoolmaster's  calling  was  at  first  of  an  itinerant 
nature.  He  could,  in  a  way,  appreciate  the  famous 
speech  uttered  some  three  score  years  later  on  the 
floors  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Brougham, 
"  The  schoolmaster  is  r/Jroar^."  In  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  his  calling  he  travelled  from  place  to 
place,  teaching  a  few  months  here  and  a  few  months 
there,  according  to  the  demand  for  his  services  and 
the  ability  of  the  settlers  to  make  up  the  pittance 
allowed  him  by  way  of  compensation.  Indeed,  so 
precarious  was  the  schoolmaster's  occupation  at  this 
early  period  that  he  not  uncommonly  combined  with 
his  scholastic  duties  the  avocation  of  the  farmer  or 
the  tradesman. 

Children,  however,  were  not  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  day  school  for  instruction.  Their  parents 
had  enjoyed  fairly  good  educational  advantages  in 
their  youth,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  supplement 
the  efforts  of  the  school  schoolmaster  by  private  in- 
struction, for  which  there  was  ample  opportunity 
during  the  long  winter  evenings.  Mention  is  made 
of  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  a  curious  old  book  en- 
titled "  A  Narrative  of  the  Life  and  Christian  Experi- 
ence of  Mrs.  Mary  Bradley  of  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick, written  by  herself."  Mrs.  Bradley  was  the 
daughter  of  Edward  Coy,  who  came  from  Pomfret, 
Connecticut,  in  1763,  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
at  Gagetown.  In  her  book  she  mentions  incidentally 
that  she  and  her  brothers  learned  to  write  during  the 
evenings  by  means  of  copy  slips  provided  by  their 
elders,  their  pens  being  the  ordinary  goose  quill  pens 
in  use  at  the  time.  Mrs.  Bradley  also  makes  a  pass- 
ing reference  to  the  great  benefit  she  derived  when  a 
girl  of  about  eleven  years  of  age,  by  attendance  at  the 
school  which  was  kept  in  her  father's  house  for  three 
or  four  months. 

The  rery  earliest  schools  were  held  in  the  private 
houses  of  the  settlers  a  few  months  at  a  time,  the 
largest  or  most  central  house  in  the  district  being 
selected  for  the  purpose.  In  a  very  few  years,  however, 
schoolhouses  were  erected  in  all  the  principal  settle- 

*In  the  year  1766  the  Nova  Scotia  legislature  passed  an  Act  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Schools  and  Schoolmasters  (6  George  m  cap.  7.)  The  Act 
imposed  checks  and  restraints  on  the  schoolmaster's  calling,  and  in  cer- 
tain cases  (always  in  the  case  of  grammar  schools)  required  examination 
and  license.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  schools  in  the  townships  settled 
witMn  the  limits  of  this  province  previous  to  the  division  of  the  old 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  were  under  regulation  by  the  Act  of  1766.  The 
3rd  section  of  the  Act,  after  reciting  that  "His  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  order  that  400  acres  of  land  in  each  township  shall  be  granted  for  the 
use  of  schools,"  provides  that  such  land  shall  be  vested  in  trustees. 
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mente.  Like  everything  else  they  were  of  the  plain- 
est and  most  primitive  style.  The  walls  built  of  logs; 
the  chinks  well  caulked  with  moss  and  plastered  with 
clay;  the  windows  small  and  with  exceedingly  small 
panes;  the  roof  covered  with  spruce  bark;  an  immense 
chimney  at  one  end  built  sometimes  of  stone,  not  un- 
frequently  of  logs  plastered  on  the  inside  with  clay. 
In  the  latter  case  it  was  termed  a  "  cob"  chimney. 
Inside  the  building  there  was  no  attempt  at  ceiling  or 
plastering;  the  floor  was  rough  hewn;  the  desks  and 
seats  of  rude  pattern,  and  fashioned  with  no  other 
implements  than  the  woodman's  axe,  the  auger  aud 
saw.  The  schoolhouse  thus  constructed  was  not  a 
thing  of  beauty,  and  it  did  not  lack  for  ventilation, 
particularly  in  the  winter  season,  yet  it  was  not  half 
as  uncomfortable  as  might  naturally  be  supposed. 
Surrounded  by  the  sheltering  pines  the  bitter  north 
wind  was  scarcely  noticed,  whilst  indoors  the  wood 
fire  blazed  cheerfully  and  the  flames  roared  up  the 
big  chimney. 

School  books  were  few  and  costly,  and  were  valued 
accordingly;  covered  sometimes  with  stout  paper, 
oftener  with  canvas  or  cloth,  and  sometimes  with 
leather.  It  was  not  au  uncommon  thing  for  a  Dil- 
worth's  spelling  book  in  those  days  to  pass  through 
the  hands  of  a  whole  family,  several  of  the  children 
perhaps  learning  from  its  pages  at  the  same  time,  and 
this  fact  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  children 
of  the  old  fashioned  families  might  as  a  rule  be  des- 
cribed in  the  quaint  phraseology  of  the  day  as  "  num- 
erous and  increasing." 

It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  realize 
that  the  obstacles  to  successful  educational  work  at 
the  time  schools  were  first  established  were  such  as  to 
render  it  difficult  for  the  average  child  to  obtain  any- 
thing but  the  bare  rudiments  of  a  common  school 
education. 

(To  be  continued. 


A  Gentleman  Defined. — A  gentleman  is  just  a 
gentleman;  no  more,  no  less;  a  diamond  polished  that 
was  first  a  diamond  in  the  rough.  A  gentleman  is 
gentle,  modest,  courteous.  A  gentleman  is  slow  to 
take  ofFence,  as  being  one  who  never  gives  it.  A 
gentleman  is  slow  to  surmise  evil,  as  being  one  who 
never  thinks  it.  A  gentleman  refines  his  tastes,  con- 
trols his  speech,  and  deems  others  better  than  him- 
self.—^x. 

The  longest  canal  in  the  world  is  the  one  which 
extends  from  the  frontier  of  China  to  St.  Petersburg. 
It  measures  in  all  4,472  miles.  There  is  another 
canal  running  from  Astrachan  to  "St.  Petersburg, 
which  is  1,334  miles  long.  Both  of  these  were  begun 
by  Peter  the  Great. 
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Some  of  the  Social  Aspects  of  the  Eindergarten. 

By  Mhs.  Susan  S.  Hariumas,  EUlifax. 

(Continued.) 
And  now  that  the  children  have  left   us,  we  may  recall 
what  we  have  noticed  during  the  daj*  as   having  a  bearing 
upon  that  symmetry  of  life  of  which  the  Kindergarten  aims 
to  lay  the  foundation.     What  seeds  have  we  discovered  which 
can  promise  us  a  rich  harvest  in  years  to  come? 
1.  Let  us  notice  the  physical  benefits; 
First.  Because  of  the  attention  to  physical  work,  we  look 
for  children  with  strong  bodies  and  lithe  limbs. 

Secondly.  We  look  for  a  certain  ease  and  grace  of  carriage 
and  gesture,  not  outwardly  assumed,  but  a  natural  expres- 
sion of  feeling  aroused. 

Thirdly,  and  closely  connected  with  the  mental  results,  we 
look  for  quickened  senses,  a  definite  education  of  the  senses 
leading  to  an  increased  quickness  of  vision,  hearing  and 
touch. 

Again,  let  us  notice  the  mental  results:  First  among  these 
we  notice  the  power  of  observing  correctly.  The  whole  men- 
tal life  depends  upon  this,  for  all  the  powers  depend  upon 
clear  sense  perceptions.  If  these  are  dim,  they  are  not  readily 
reproduced,  and  we  say  the  memory  is  poor.  Or,  perhaps, 
the  child  does  not  care  to  reproduce  them  as  they  were,  but 
as  an  artist  does  to  combine  many  into  a  new  whole  by  an 
exercise  of  the  imagination.  Here,  too,  he  finds  the  same 
difficulty.  If  vividness  of  perception  is  lacking,  memory  can- 
not recall  nor  imagination  combine  in  new  ways.  We  look 
for  the  ability  of  fixing  the  attention,  of  grasping  any  suitable 
subject  presented  to  the  mind.  We  look  for  a  development 
of  the  imagination. 

Secondly,  the  child  has  been  led  to  natural  expression  in 
language.  Here  observations  have  borne  rich  fruit  in  thought 
and  words. 

Thirdly,  the  mind  has  broadened.  The  range  of  thought 
has  been  such  that  he  is  interested  in  many  things  unknown 
before.  If  his  school  years  are  limited  in  number,  we  have 
put  him  in  the  very  best  road  for  self-education,  including 
book  knowledge,  for  he  will  gladly  go  to  books  for  knowledge 
which  cannot  be  gained  through  observation.  If  the  Nature 
lessons  have  been  attractive,  they  will  lead  to  a  desire  for 
greater  knowledge,  and  it  is  desire  which  leads  to  effort,  and 
effort  to  progress. 

This  is  seen  in  the  case  of  any  great  achievement,  whether 
in  the  world  of  science  or  art.  Edison's  early  interest  in 
electiicily  led  him  to  desire  more  knowledge.  Gradually  he 
experimented  in  many  different  directions,  and  how  the  world 
watches  his  progress!  What  an  inspiration  it  would  be 
to  know  we  started  some  little  feet  on  such  a  career,  aud  who 
can  tell  but  what  an  infant  Edison  or  Agassiz  visits  us  even 
now  in  the  Kindergarten. 

Before  we  consider  any  moral  results  let  us  glance  at  the 
if.sthetic  side,  for  the  germ  of  the  lesthetic  exists  in  every 
child,  and  its  presence  proves  that  it  is  one  of  the  roots  by 
which  the  child's  nature  is  nourished,  and  that  it  rightly  de- 
mands development.  But  it  has  not  in  the  past  received  this 
attention.  The  muss  of  the  people  have  been  so  engrossed  in 
providing  the  necessaries  of  life  that  they  have  found  neither 
time  nor  inclination  for  the  beautiful.  It  has  been  considered 
something  .lecoudary  in  importance  t<i  the  three  R's.  some- 
thing which  could  well  be  attended  to  when  one  had  by  hard 
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work  gained  enough  of  the  world's  goods  to  allow  him  leisure 
during  the  remaining  years  his  life.  We  even  find  so 
wise  a  man  as  Herbert  Spencer  saying,  "  When  the  forces  of 
Naaure  have  been  fully  conquered  to  man's  use;  when  the 
means  of  production  have  been  perfected;  when  labor  has 
been  economized  to  the  highest  degree;  and  when,  therefore, 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  leisure  time,  then  will  the 
beautiful  in  art  and  nature  rightly  fill  a  large  space  in  the 
minds  of  all." 

But  is  this  the  wisest  way  of  looking  at  the  matter?  Is  it 
not  true  that  those  whose  early  years  are  entirely  devoted  to 
material  interests,  find  that  in  later  years  they  have  neither 
knowledge  nor  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  either  in  a  land- 
scape or  in  literature  and  art.  The  sDsthetic  germ,  which  as 
surely  existed  in  childhood  as  the  germ  for  mental  develop- 
ment, if  neglected  becomes  stunted,  and  at  maturity  we  see 
no  trace  of  it.  If  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  not  provided 
for  at  home  and  in  the  school,  it  will  feed  upon  what  it  finds 
outside,  perhaps  on  the  bill-boards  or  those  valentines  which 
only  defile  the  beautiful  idea  which  should  be  associated  with 
the  day. 

But  the  Kindergarten,  through  its  lessons  on  color,  pic- 
tures on  its  walls,  its  occupations,  and  especially  through  its 
nature  Jessons,  teaches  of  beauty,  and  leads  through  it  to  both 
morality  and  religion. 

The  moral  results  seem  as  evident  as  they  are  numerous: 

I,  Respect  for  labor  and  sympathy  for  the  laborer.  The 
child  who  gazes  into  the  open  grate  and  says,  "  Some  men 
worked  down  in  a  dark  mine  picking  up  the  coal  that  keeps 
us  warm,"  has  grasped  the  truth  that  no  man  liveth  to 
himself, 

3.  A  love  of  work  and  knowledge,  the  only  legitimate 
stimulus  thereto.  He  works  for  the  love  of  it,  not  for  a  re- 
ward offered  nor  for  the  honor  of  gaining  the  highest  per 
cent.  Work  gives  opportunity  for  activity,  keeps  the  hands 
busy,  the  mind  in  a  healthy  condition,  thus  preventing  it 
from  grovelling  on  lower  planes. 

3.  Orderly  habits. 

4.  A  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  leading  to  a  proper 
estimate  of  self. 

5.  Punishment  received  as  a  natural  outcome  of  the  offence 
not  as  the  result  of  a  hasty  temper  in  one  stronger  than 
himself. 

6.  Self-control,  making  possible  true  freedom — liberty  used 
not  abused. 

Finally  we  notice  the  religious  results:  What  child  can  see 
the  plant  storing  up  food  in  root  and  underground  stem,  can 
view  that  wonderful  specimen  of  vegetable  life  which  seems 
endowed  with  reason  itself,  the  Venus  Fly-trap,  can  watch 
the  winged  maple  seed  blown  about  by  the  wind,  or  pick  open 
the  varnished  buds  of  the  horse-chestnut,  where  the  tiny 
leaves,  perfect  in  outline,  lie  wrapped  in  its  woolly  covering, 
"like  a  baby's  hand  in  a  white  mitten,"  and  not  feel  tlfat 
someone  has  planned  these  wonders,  and  feel  a  deep  love  and 
reverence  for  that  One,  whatever  name  he  may  give  him? 
Where  does  he  learn  the  beautiful  truth  of  resurrection  so 
clearly,  as  when  from  the  dark  motionless  cocoon  he  sees  the 
beautiful  moth  come  forth  to  fly  upward?  The  child  who 
has  learned  of  God's  truth  as  told  by  Nature's  voice  will  never 
scoff  at  His  written  word;  but  on  the  other  hand  will  find  in 
it  only  an  overwhelming  proof  of  Nature's  veracity.  Only 
beginnings,  all  of  these;  but  do  they  not  promise  much  for 
the  future  welfare  of  society? 


But  the  Kindergarten  is  not  a  tree  with  only  one  stem ;  rather 
it  is  like  a  Banyan  tree,  its  original  stem  iu  the  Kindergarten, 
but  as  it  grows  sending  down  roots  on  all  sides  which  firmly 
fix  themselves  in  home,  school,  church  and  institutions  of 
charity. 

1.  In  the  home.  Froebel  intended  that  the  closest  of  rela- 
lations  should  exist  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  home. 
To  foster  this  idea,  mothers'  classes  are  formed,  and  those 
mothers  who  are  not  above  learning  meet  and  discuss  methods 
of  child  culture.  The  light  of  the  Kindergarten  reveals  to 
her  a  deep  and  holy  fcieaning  in  those  songs  and  games  which 
she  has  so  often  sung  and  played,  and  which,  until  now,  have 
seemed  so  simple  and,  perhaps,  nonsensical.  She  has  played 
"  hide  and  seek  "  day  after  da)',  but  never  has  she  realized  the 
deep,  spiritual  significance  of  the  baby's  happy  smile  upon 
seeing  again  his  mother's  face  after  a  momentary  hiding 
behind  door  or  curtain.  She  sees  that  as  years  go  on  he  will 
necessarily  be  absent  from  her  sight  for  longer  and  longer 
periods,  and  she  wonders  if,  as  a  boy  returning  from  school, 
as  a  young  man  from  the  university,  he  will  look  so  eagerly 
for  his  mother,  if  at  the  sight  of  her  face  his  eyes  will  reveal 
such  love  and  confidence.  She  sees  now  that  a  wise  mother's 
influence  is  a  golden  thread  running  through  childhood,  j'outh 
and  maturity,  and  hopes  that  when  the  call  of  conscience 
replaces  her  voice  it  will  be  as  implicitly  obeyed. 

She  learns  at  these  meetings  the  value  of  toys,  and  that  the 
choice  of  them  demands  care.  That  a  box  of  simple  blocks, 
with  a  little  guidance,  which  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  her 
sewing,  is  far  more  attractive  to  the  child  than  a  costly  toy,  so 
complete  that  he  can  do  nothing  but  admire  it,  unless  it  is  to 
destroy  it.  She  no  longer  blames  him  for  pulling  in  pieces 
the  expensive  drum,  but  rather  blames  herself  for  not  supply- 
ing a  toy  which  would  satisfy  his  desire  for  investigation 
without  destruction;  allowing  him  to  study  and  to  draw  satis- 
factory conclusions,  developing  his  mental  powers  rather  than 
discouraging  him  and  allowing  his  desire  for  knowledge  to 
dwindle  into  mere  superficial  observations,  which  result  only 
in  vague  ideas.  She  learns  that  even  the  simplest  stories  may 
lay  the  foundation  oi  good  habits  of  reading  and  a  literary 
taste.  That  fairy  stories  are  not  senseless,  but  that  they  serve 
to  develop  fancy  and  the  power  of  imagination  by  which  alone 
man  can  arise  above  material  things,  by  which  alone  he  can 
conceive  of  eternity  and  the  glories  of  an  eternal  life. 

But  the  influence  of  these  meetings  upon  the  home  life  are 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  influence  of  the  children  as  they 
return  to  it  each  day.  The  little  hands  which  so  carefully 
place  the  Kindergarten  chairs  in  a  straight  line  or  circle,  the 
bright  eyes  and  chubby  fingers  which  allow  no  scrap  of  paper 
to  disfigure  the  Kindergarten  floor,  will  be  just  as  helpful  at 
home,  if  only  they  meet  with  the  same  encouragement,  and 
John  will  struggle  just  as  hard  to  accomplish  that  apparently 
hopeless  task  of  putting  on  his  own  rubbers. 

Those  who  seek  to  improve  the  mental  and  moral  condition 
of  the  poorer  class,  learned  long  since,  that  the  most  practical 
way  is  through  the  children.  They  may  be  visited  and  advised 
to  no  avail,  but  the  living  messages  in  the  shape  of  children 
sent  home  with  clean  faces,  helping  hands,  happy  hearts  and 
quickened  minds  are  messages  understood  and  willingly  re- 
ceived. 

The  nurses  are  also  being  benefited,   and  classes  are  formed 
in  which  they  learn  how  best  to  amuse  and  govern  the  little 
ones  in  their  charge. 
The  Kindergarten  has  also  taken  root  in  the  Primary  School, 
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and  what  a  transformation  there  has  beenl  Who  of  us  fails 
to  remember  the  primarj'  school  of  only  ten  or  fifteen 
years  go,  where  memory  was  the  onl}'  mental  power  de- 
veloped, where  nature's  method  of  learning  through  obser- 
vation and  eperience  was  entirely  unknown?  where  dreary 
hours  were  spent  in  poring  over  the  books  of  men, 
while  the  beautiful  stories  written  by  God  throughout  nature 
were  ignored?  Little  they  heard  of  the  wonders  of  crystal, 
lization,  the  mysteries  of  plant  life,  the  bounties  of  mother 
nature,  of  her  loving  care,  as  she  gently  hushed  all  her  child 
ren  to  sleep  in  the  autumn,  banishing  the  Ringing  birds  to  the 
warm  countries,  greeting  the  brooks  through  .Jack  Frost's 
help  and  finally  covering  all  with  a  beautiful  blanket  of  soft- 
est snow.  And  all  these  stories  are  written  so  plainly,  if  only 
■we  are  careful  translators  and  wise  interpreters  to  the  children. 

But  the  child  is  no  longer  introduced  to  a  world  as  dismal 
and  discouraging  as  the  den.se  jungle  of  the  tropics.  When  he 
raps  at  the  primary  door  he  rejoices  to  find  among  the  manv 
strange  surroundings  .something  familiar.  Perhaps  he  sees 
his  old  friends,  the  buttercups,  and  is  rejoiced  at  the  prospect 
of  a  closer  acquaintance  to  learn  of  the  different  parts;  that 
the  outer  ones  are  like  a  protecting  coat  for  the  inner  ones, 
that  the  brilliant  color  serves  to  attract  the  bees,  which  seek 
the  yellow  powder  to  carry  home  forbeebread,  that  he  carries 
it  on  his  rough  wings  and  head  to  other  flowers,  and  that  in 
some  mysterious  way  it  is  the  means  of  perfecting  their  seeds 
though  hidden  so  deeply.  That  the  grasses,  too,  have  a 
powder,  but  they  have  no  brightly  colored  crown  to  attract 
the  bees  and  butterflies,  but  are  befriended  by  the  wind, 
which  gradually  scatters  the  powder  and  carries  it  to  other 
grasses.  And  thus  by  the  perfecting  of  seeds  plenty  of  flowers 
are  assured  for  the  children's  hands  another  year. 

No  longer  is  he  given  the  dry  crumbs  of  the  alphabet,  no 
longer  allowed  to  sacrifice  all  expression  in  reading  through 
puzzling  out  the  meaning  of  words.  Instead,  he  is  led  to 
express  an  idea,  and  having  the  idea,  sees  in  the  written  words 
upon  the  board,  or  the  printed  work  in  his  book,  only  a 
symbol  or  picture  of  the  idea. 

Through  beads  or  beans,  number  work  is  made  concrete, 
and  only  when  through  using  them  he  has  grasped  the  mean, 
ing  of  three,  seven  or  ten,  is  he  given  three  symbols — figures. 

Through  all  the  grades  the  Kindergarten  influence  has 
penetrated,  encouraging  the  education  of  the  whole  child,  not 
his  mind  alone.  In  the  study  of  geography  he  learns  not  only 
that  there  are  other  countries,  but  other  children,  very  like 
himself,  notwithstanding  their  modes  of  living  are  so  differ- 
ent. In  history  facts  are  not  the  chief  gain,  but  the  heart  is 
stirred  by  the  stories  of  heroic  deeds  and  a  high  ideal  of  man- 
hood presented. 

The  Kindergarten,  when  adopted  by  the  Sunday-school, 
shows  two  results,  first  in  the  methods  of  religious  study, 
secondly  In  its  practical  out-side  work.  The  Sunday-schoo] 
sees  now  a  deep  meaning  in  that  God  when  lie  would  redeem 
the  world,  sent  a  living  Word  to  His  children.  What  <'ffect 
would  it  have  had  on  them  had  they  read  in  the  sky,  even 
though  in  letters  of  fire,  "  God  is  love?"  But  who  could  miss 
the  meaning  when  He  sent  His  only  Son,  the  embodiment  of 
love,  to  tell  of  His  tendcrncsw  towards  them— His  children? 
And  the  Sunday  .school  mo  longer  offers  first  to  its  little  ones 
catechism  and  Bible  verse,  but  leads  them  to  see  love  breath- 
ed forth  in  the  mother's  care,  in  the  tender  caressing  of  the 
young  In  the  animal  world,  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  winter 
and  the  cooling  breezes  of  summer.     All  this  must  enter  into 


his  experience  before  he  learns  from  the  Bible  that  "  God  is 
love. "  Only  then  does  he  grasp  the  meaning,  only  then  is 
it  revealed  to  him  as  a  message  from  above. 

And  just  as  the  Saviour  dwelt  among  men,  teaching  not 
only  by  word,  but  by  e.'cample;  rejoicing  in  their  joys,  sym- 
pathizing in  their  grief,  healing  their  infirmities,  leading  them 
to  a  higher  life,  so  the  Sunday-school  through  its  free  Kinder- 
garten carries  on  the  work  of  social  re-organization.  Not  alone 
gathering  the  children  together  for  an  hour  on  the  Sabbath, 
but  for  three  hours  every  day,  that  they  may  learn  of  love  by 
loving,  of  kindness  by  being  kind  to  one  another,  of  purity  by 
being  pure  in  thought  and  deed. 

Especialh'  in  asylums  does  the  Kindergarten  shower  its 
blessings.  The  dull  stolid  faces  of  those  children  who  have 
never  known  the  awakening  influence  of  a  mother's  caresses, 
quicken  into  intelligence  and  happiness  under  a  skilful  Kinder- 
gartner,  showing  that  their  mental  and  spiritual  natures  were 
not  wanting,  but  like  plants  brought  from  their  winter  prison 
into  the  sunshine,  waiting  for  Frccbel's  legacy  to  childhood. 

Especially  does  it  appeal  to  those  who  have  been  deprived 
of  sight,  opening  the  eyes  of  their  understanding  to  the  light 
of  knowledge,  beauty  and  love. 

Last  of  all  the  influence  of  the  Kindergarten  is  being  felt  by 
the  world  in  the  hundreds  of  young  women  who  every  year 
are  studying  Frrebcl's  work  and  words.  Miss  Peabody  says, 
"To  be  a  Kindergartner  is  the  perfect  development  of 
womanliness— a  working  with  God  at  tlie  very  foundation  of 
intellectual  power  and  moral  character.  It  is  therefore  the 
highest  finish  of  a  woman's  education  to  be  educated  for  a 
Kindergartner."  And  Horace  Mann  tells  us  what  he  feels 
would  be  the  result  if  sucli  an  education  were  universal,  "  I 
have  no  firmer  belief  than  that  a  wise  womanhood  could  take 
the  race  in  its  arms  as  a  mother  takes  her  babe,  shield  it  from 
harm,  nurse  it  into  immortal  strength  and  beauty,  and  train  it 
into  such  a  glorious  manhood  as  would  be  worthy  its  nature 
and  its  Author." 

There  is  no  education  so  broad,  none  which  shows  so 
plainly  the  boundless  opportunities  of  womanhood,  none 
which  so  turns  aside  the  veil  and  reveals  to  us  the  eternal 
workings  of  the  Creator. 

Thus  because  of  its  method  of  dealing  with  children, 
because  of  its  influence  in  the  home  and  school,  where  in  the 
children  we  see  the  to-be  citizens  of  the  State,  we  claim  that 
the  Kindergarten  is  the  most  important  factor  in  settling  the 
social  questions  of  to-day. 

Only  a  beginning  has  been  made,  but  may  not  what  Carlyle 
said  of  the  French  Revolution;  "  A  moment  is  sometimes  the 
mother  of  ages,"  be  applicable  to  the  Kindergarten.  Here  are 
seen  the  parents  of  the  ne.\t  generation,  and  in  the  futurewe 
look  for  results.  This  is  only  the  seed  time,  then  will  be  the 
harvest.  Scran  S.  H.\ukiman. 

Halirax.  N.  S. 

Miss  Caroline  F.  Whiting,  the  well-lfnown  princi- 
pal in  this  city,  has  resigned  her  position  in  that 
school,  after  57  years'  work,  in  which  she  has  never 
missed  half  a  dozen  days  from  sickness  or  other 
causes.  Her  resignation  is  due  to  her  increasing 
years,  as  she  is  now  approaching  eighty,  but  her 
friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that  she  is  still  as  well 
and  strong  as  she  was  seven  years  ago,  when  her 
fiftieth  year  as  a  teacher  was  celebrated. — A'.  V. 
School  Journal. 
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For  the  Retiew.] 

The  Teacliing  ot  istliics  in  Schools. 

What  is  meant  by  "ethical  instruction  "  ?  There  are  two 
sides  to  the  teaching  of  ethics— the  teaching  (1)  of  the 
practice  of  the  right,  and  (2)  of  the  knowledge  of  the  right.  The 
present  discussion  about  the  advisability  of  ethical  instruc- 
tion in  schools  relates  entirely  to  the  inowlcdge  of  the  right. 
Should  the  teacher  in  a  formal  manner  spend  time  in  teach- 
ing a  code  of  moral  rules,  or  rather  a  set  of  current  opinions 
of  what  is  right,  what  just,  what  honest  and  what  truthful? 
The  appearance  during  the  past  year  of  a  number  of  ethical 
text-books  for  schools  seems  to  argue  that  many  have  felt 
the  want  of  formal  instruction  in  ethical  science  in  schools. 

Here  we  must  carefully  distinguish  the  two  kinds  of 
instruction  in  ethical  science  (not  practice).  A  science  of 
ethics  in  its  strict  sense  seeks  to  discover  the  natural  basis 
of  our  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  virtue 
and  vice,  of  duty  and  freedom,  etc.  This  science  seeks 
to  answer  the  "why"  of  ethical  facts.  Why  justice  is 
right?  Why  veracity  is  right?  etc.  Such  a  science  cannot 
be  studied  until  the  student  has  become  familiar  with  self- 
reflection.  Quite  rightly  it  should  not  be  attempted  in 
colleges  until  at  least  two  years  have  been  spent  in  collegiate 
study.  Before  that  time  the  student  has  neither  the 
necessary  material  nor  the  power  to  observe  what  passes 
within  himself,  nor  the  critical  ability  necessary  for  form- 
ing a  judgment  of  the  value  of  the  different  theories 
proposed  as  explanations  of  ethical  facts. 

The  other  kind  of  ethical  instruction  consists  in  teaching 
rules  of  good  conduct,  correct  notions  of  justice,  of  honesty, 
of  truth  telling,  etc.  It  is  the  kind  of  ethical  instruction 
which  many  wish  to  be  formally  taught  in  schools.  It  is 
held  that  such  text-book  instruction  would  greatly  improve 
the  morality  of  the  school  children.  One  ventures  to  assert 
that  such  teaching  would  defeat  its  own  end. 

The  end  of  such  teaching  is  the  practice  of  right  acts.  The 
end  of  scientific  teaching  is  chiefly  to  impart  knowledge. 
Formal  instruction  in  the  correct  notions  of  mineral,  plant, 
etc.,  attains  its  end.  But  with  practice,  or  conduct,  the 
case  is  different.  The  important  element  for  good  conduct 
is  a  good  will,  good  habits.  Knowledge  of  what  is  right, 
what  wrong,  is  only  of  secondary  importance.  We  must 
first  have  earnest  desire  for  the  right  and  a  habit  of  doing 
what  we  think  to  be  right  before  instruction  in  what  is  right 
is  in  any  degree  cflicacious.  First  train  the  will,  then 
instruct  the  intellect.  Intellectual  instruction,  where  no 
desire  for  right  exists,  is  utterly  lost.  The  child  or  scholar 
does  not  appreciate  such  instruction,  has  no  interest  in  it, 
does  not  see  the  use  or  meaning  of  it.  The  result  is  moral 
nausea. 

Let  us  seek  some  parallels  from  what  we  may  call  know- 
ledge instruction.  In  teaching  with  a  view  to  increase  of 
knowledge  we  may  keep  in  mind  one  of  two  things,  or  both. 
We  may  seek  to  inform,  impart  knowledge,  or  we  may  seek 
to  train,  discipline  the  intellect,  or  we  may  seek  to  inform, 
while  training  or  disciplining  the  mind.  If  we  aim  purely 
at  information  we  seek  to  make  the  child  learn  rules,  defini- 
tions, to  memorize  everything  possible.  If  the  child  "knows 
a  lot,"  we  are  satisfied.     If  we  aim  at  discipline,  or  mental 


training,  we  seek  to  make  the  child  think,  to  make  him 
search  for  explanations  of  facts,  work  out  the  meaning  of 
things.  We  try  to  get  the  child  to  do,  to  think,  not  so 
much  to  acquire,  to  memorize.  If  the  child  has  developed 
mental  power,  capacity  to  think,  we  are  satisfied.  Now  we 
can  never  secure  good  thinking  by  means  of  mere  informa- 
tion. We  may  impart  correct  notions,  elaborate  definitions 
and  illustrations,  but  unless  the  child  is  made  to  wrestle 
with  the  problems,  to  work  them  out  for  himself,  he  must 
always  remain  an  intellectual  dwarf.  The  great  curse  of 
cram  and  excessive  examinations  is  that  they  develop  merely 
the  acquisitive  capacity,  not  the  thinking  capacity  of  the 
child. 

The  ethical  instruction  discussed  above  seems  to  be  on  a 
level  with  the  mere  information  in  facts  and  theories  just 
mentioned.  Right  doing  does  not  arise  from  such  instruc- 
tion any  more  than  sturdy  and  vigorous  thinking  arises 
from  mere  information,  which  in  its  most  aggravated  form 
is  named  cram.  But  the  case  is  much  worse  with  ethical 
instruction.  For  in  knowledge  instruction,  when  we  aim 
at  imparting  correct  knowledge  while  training  the  mind, 
mere  information  is  equally  important  with  training;  while 
in  ethical  teaching  the  most  important  thing  is  practice, 
doing,  knowledge  being  quite  secondary. 

Again,  what  is  the  conception  of  the  child's  attitude  to 
right  doing  implied  in  such  ethical  instruction?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  advocates  of  such  teaching  think  that  the 
actions  of  children  are  determined  by  careful  reasoning. 
The  child  forms  a  correct  notion  of  what  is  just;  the  present, 
act,  the  child  thinks,  belongs  to  that  group  of  acts  which  we 
call  just;  the  child  says  this  act  is  just,  then  infers  that  it 
should  be  done;  and  finally  he  is  supposed  to  do  it.  Hence 
they  think  the  first  requisite  of  right  doing  is  correct  notions 
of  right  and  wrong. 

Now  let  us  seek  a  parallel  to  this  in  knowledge  instruc- 
tion. The  child  is  taught  a  correct  definition  of  a  mineral, 
qualities  are  vividly  described,  A  great  mass  of  book 
information  is  imparted.  Then  the  child  is  considered 
learned  and  expected  to  know  all  about  the  mineral  without 
ever  having  laid  eyes  on  it.  Such  teaching  in  knowledge  or 
science  is  now  condemned.  Why  not  condemn  it  in 
morality? 

The  results  of  formal  instruction  in  ethics  are  likely  to  be 
anything  but  good.  In  the  first  place,  one  fears  lest  con- 
stant talking  about  the  right,  where  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  acting,  may  weaken  the  will's  response  to  what 
it  seen  to  be  right  when  occasions  arise.  The  children  are 
apt  to  content  themselves  with  fine  sentiments  and  to  over- 
look the  need  of  right  doing.  Where  the  right  is  not  con- 
stantly on  the  lips  of  every  one,  men  seem  less  satisfied  with 
sentiment  and  more  eager  for  action.  A  certain  phase  of 
religious  enthusiasm  is  open  to  this  objection.  The  objec- 
tion is  much  greater  in  the  case  of  children,  for  they  have 
not  yet  formed  habits  of  always  acting  up  to  their  know- 
ledge. Such  formal  instruction,  one  fears,  will  substitute 
lip-service  for  heart-service. 

Further,  our  examination  system,  with  the  consequent 
glorification  of  prize  winners,  is  largely  responsible  for  a 
race  of  intellectual  prigs.  One  fears  lest  formal  instruction 
in  ethics  may  produce  a  host  of  moral  prigs.     Unbearable  as 
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intellectual  prigs  are,  moral  prigs  would  be  a  thousand 
times  more  intolerable.  Perhaps  the  most  disagreeable 
result  of  this  pedantic  instruction  in  morals  will  be  the 
mechanical  character  given  to  the  child's  right  doing. 
Spontaneity  comes  with  growth  in  habit,  not  from  reflec- 
tion and  conscious  direction.  Under  the  proposed  system 
of  moral  training  the  child  will  ever  remain  conscious  of 
the  goodness  of  his  slightest  acts.  By  such  consciousness 
will  his  acts  be  robbed  of  that  charm  and  grace  which  so 
enhances  the  beauty  of  the  good  man's  character.  The 
"  beauty  of  holiness,"  we  should  remember,  is  as  essential 
to  the  perfectly  good  character  as  deep  loyalty  to  right, 
and  intense  love  for  truth. 

The  only  persons  whom  such  instruction  will  really 
benefit  are  those  who  are  seeking  guidance — persons  of  good 
habits,  of  good  impulses,  and  intensely  loyal  to  the  right. 

For  such,  instruction  in  what  is  right  will  be  helpful,  but 
few  children,  and  few  boys  and  girls,  are  overburdened  with 
the  perplexities  of  conscience.  Moral  difficulties  are  felt 
only  when  one's  habits  of  reflection  have  become  developed 
Before  twenty-one  such  perplexities  are  uncommon,  and 
even  then,  are  very  often  the  result  of  morbid  self-criticism. 
Discussion  of  ethical  perplexities  of  what  is  right  in  certain 
circumstances  must  either  arouse  moral  scepticism,  or 
come  to  mature  men  as  the  cure  for  such  scepticism. 
The  discussion  of  ethical  notions  seems  likely  to  suggest 
doubt,  suspicion  of  the  right.  Now  such  doubt  is  a  much 
more  serious  thing  in  practice  than  in  speculation ;  and 
further,  much  more  serious  for  very  young  people  than  for 
men  of  mature  minds,  simply  because  men's  habits  are  more 
or  less  fixed,  and  such  scepticism,  being  nearly  always  a 
transitory  state,  has  little  effect  in  disturbing  the  conduct  of  a 
man ;  but  it  leaves  the  boy  whose  habits  are  in  process  of  form- 
ation, subject  to  every  stray  opinion,  every  impulse.  His 
conduct  is  directly  effected  by  his  doubt  of  the  right.  Such 
doubt,  moreover,  hinders  the  formation  of  habit,  and  leaves 
the  boy  undefended  for  the  strife  and  the  battles  of  life,  when 
plunged  into  the  midst  of  those  trying  situations  which 
search  a  man  to  the  very  inmost  recesses  of  his  being 
Every  earnest  man  must  thank  heaven,  again  and  again,  for 
the  habits  of  his  infancy  and  youth  for  they  have  kept 
him  from  ruin  and  sin. 

Formal  instruction  in  ethics  has  no  effect  on  the  boy 
who  has  no  inclination  to  do  what  he  knows  to  be 
right.  It  becomes  "goody goody"  talk  to  him,  and  arouses 
in  him,  not  merely  antagonism,  but  intense  loathing  for 
such   teaching.       He  becomes   tenfold    worse  than  before. 

It  may  be  asked,  "Do  you  object  to  nil  ethical  teaching?" 
To  that  I  answer,  "  Far  from  it;  what  is  objected  to  is  the 
method  of  teaching."  "  If  then,"  saysmy  questioner,  "  Ycu 
object  to  text-book  teaching  of  right  and  wrong,  how  would 
you  give  ethical  instruction?"  The  formation  of  good 
habits,  of  character,  should  be  the  great  aim  of  the  teacher. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  school  life  this  end  should  never  be 
allowed  to  sink  into  a  subordinate  position.  For,  then,  are 
the  foundations  of  character  laid. 

Well,  with  regard  to  the  method  of  ethical  instruction  one 
would  say  that  the  teacher  should  not  attempt  any  nlmlnict 
discussions  of  what  is  right.  He  should  never  talkof 
possible  action  when  the  occasion  for  acting  is  cot  present. 


His  teaching  should  always  be  concrete.  He  should  wait  till 
the  pupil  is  called  on  to  act  before  speaking  to  him  of  right 
acts.  He  should  seek  to  direct  him  in  his  acting.  Tell  him 
what  is  right  in  his  particular  circumstances,  and  see  that 
he  does  it.  The  teacher  may  reason,  and  should  reason  as 
children  reason,  about  an  act  that  the  pupil  is  about  to  do. 
Let  him  discuss  with  the  pupil  this  particular  act,  for  then, 
the  pupil  is  prepared  to  act,  and  is  questioning  only  the 
way  of  acting.  The  teacher  in  following  this  concrete  method 
provides  that  the  boy  shall  act  as  soon  as  he  has  determined 
what  is  right.  Right  thinking  for  the  boy  practically  means 
doing  the  right.  The  teacher  secures  constant  practice  from 
the  boy  of  what  is  right,  and  the  practice  results  in  habits. 
Habitual  action  becomes  pleasant.  The  pupil  loves  to  do 
what  is  habitual.  The  feelings  we  call  the  "  goads  of  con- 
science" attach  themselves  to  these  habits  that  are  good.  In 
new  circumstances  the  boy's  love  for  the  good — the  good  of 
his  habits — asserts  itself  and  causes  him  to  do  the  right. 

After  habits  are  well  formed,  and  when  the  young  man 
has  begun  to  discuss  the  moral  quality  of  those  habits,  you 
may  discuss  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  just  and  true, 
etc.,  for  then  he  has  from  his  own  experience  the  straw  to 
make  the  bricks.  He  then  talks  of  what  is  real  for  him. 
Then  he  is  deeply  in  earnest  about  right  doing  and  needs 
not  the  impuhe  for  right  doing,  but  the  guidance. 

Such  instruction  must  be  constant  at  every  moment  when 
the  child  has  to  act.  The  teacher  must  watch  over 
his  pupil  always,  for  at  any  moment  he  may  be  called  upon 
to  make  some  moral  decision.  The  young  tree  must  be 
trained  m  it  grows.  Hence  a  ten  minutes"  lesson  on  right 
and  wrong  during  the  day  is  both  superfluous  and  deficient. 
Superfluous — nay,  injurious — because  it  is  jiet  needed  for 
application.  Deficient,  because  it  is  not  given  when  there 
is  need  of  it.  The  teacher  must  never  feel  that  he  has  fin- 
ished the  child's  moral  instruction  at  any  time  during  the 
period  that  the  child  is  under  his  care.  He  is  in  loco 
parentis.  The  moral  instructor  of  the  child  makes 
right  dntng  his  end,  and  teaches  knowledge  of  the  right  only 
when  that  knowledge  is  needed  for  right  practice. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  the  teacher's  literature  for 
moral  teaching.  Those  text-books  on  ethics  for  young 
people  are  invaluable  for  his  guidance.  They  help  him  to 
correct  and  enlarge  his  ideas  of  what  is  right.  Probably 
the  best  moral  literature  for  children  are  stories  in  which 
the  hero  or  heroine  is  an  ideal  man  or  woman,  whose  actions 
throughout  the  story  are  felt  to  be  honest,  just,  and  true. 
No  boy  or  girl  can  read  such  stories  of  manliness  or  woman- 
liness without  feeling  his  pulse  quicken,  and  his 
impulses  rush  out  to  what  is  generous,  noble,  and  true. 
UiB/eelings  of  right  are  strengthened  and  increased  while  he 
acquires  knowledge  of  right  from  the  hero.  Such  concrete 
teaching  of  morality  su|)plics  our  greatest  deficiency— a 
deficiency  injeeliny  the  right  rather  than  in  knowing  the 
right.  Walter  C.  Mi'brat. 

DalhoiMie  CollPKe,  Halirax,  N.  S. 

"  Always  remember  said  a  high  schoolmaster  to  his 
rhetoric  class  the  other  day,  "  what  a  preposition  is 
meant  for.  Never  use  a  preposition  to  end  a  sentence 
with." 
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[For  the  Review.] 

Is  it  a  N  ew  Variety  of  Botrychium? 

In  the  interest  of  botanical  research  I  desire  to  give 
publicity  to  the  following  observations  on  one  of  the 
members  of  Botrichium  or  Moonwort  Fern.  I  refer 
particularly  to  Botrichium  Matricaricefolium,  which 
I  have  found  growing  abundantly  in  Juvenile  Settle- 
ment, in  the  Parisb  of  Blissville,  Sunbury  Co.  I  like- 
wise found  it  at  a  distance  of  about  12  miles  from 
there,  near  the  county  line  between  Queens  and 
Charlotte  Co. 

It  seems  to  grow  best  in  very  rich  highland  woods 
covered  with  beech  and  rock-maple,  but  I  also  found 
it  in  swampy  ground  where  red  maple  and  ash  pre- 
dominate, lastly  along  fences  in  cultivated  fields.  In 
Juvenile  Settlement  I  found  it  scattered  over  an  area 
of  about  two  miles  square,  while  in  the  other  men- 
tioned section  I  found  but  one  solitary  bunch. 

Having  thus  described  its  habitat  1  pass  to  what 
has  struck  me  as  most  remarkable — its  variableness. 
In  this  respect  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  there  is 
a  variety  not  yet  recorded,  and  which  will  be  shown 
in  the  description  of  the  plants  found. 

Of  more  than  a  dozen  plants  before  me  I  find  the 
length  varying  from  eight  inches  to  only  one,  not 
including  the  length  of  root.  The  sterile  frond  in 
the  largest  is  pinnate  with  six  pairs  of  pinnas  besides 
the  terminal.  The  lower  pinnte  are  so  deeply  cut  as 
to  be  almost  pinnate,  while  the  smallest  has  but  three 
tubes  somewhat  wedge-shaped  and  nearly  entire.  The 
fertile  frond  differs  as  widely,  the  larger  bearing  bi- 
pinnatifid  sporangia,  while  the  smaller  specimens 
have  but  two  or  three  sporangia. 

The  variation  to  which  I  before  referred  is  found 
in  but  two  of  my  specimens.  They  have  well-devel- 
oped sporangia  on  the  sterile  frond.  Has  this  been 
found  heretofore?  Is  it  a  variety  or  a  freak  of  nature? 
I  am  inclined  to  the  former  opinion. 

H.  F.  Perkins. 

Clarendon  Station,  Queens  Co.,  N.  B. 
For  the  Review.] 

Normal  School,  Truro,  N.  S. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Provincial  Normal 
School,  Truro,  N.  S.,  on  Wednesday,  November  9,  was 
attended  with  unusual  interest.  Two  new  features, 
bringing  the  Institution  into  closer  relation  with  the 
teaching  force,  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
the  educational  history  of  the  Province.  Hitherto 
the  Nova  Scotia  Normal  School  has  no  ormed  an 
integral  part  of  the  educational  machinery  of  the  prov- 
ince. It  could  be  used  by  those  who  desired  to  qualify 
themselves  for  teaching,  or  it  could  be  let  alone. 
Normal  School  training  counted  for  nothing  in  the 
publicly  recognized  rank  and  standing  of  a  teacher. 


Under  regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
now  coming  into  force,  a  teacher  who  does  not  receive 
professional  training  will  rank  one  grade  below  the 
class  to  which  his  scholarship  would  entitle  him. 
The  other  new  regulation  makes  the  Normal  School 
a  more  distinctly  professional  Institution.  Through- 
out its  history  of  thirty  five-years  it  has  combinad 
academic  and  professional  work.  In  former  years, 
when  there  were  fewer  educational  facilities  in  the 
Province,  it  was  almost  a  necessity  for  the  Normal 
School  to  impart  scholarship  as  well  as  to  train 
in  the  art  of  teaching.  Matters  have  greatly 
changed  in  this  regard.  In  no  department  of  edu- 
cational work  has  there  been  such  marked  progress  as 
in  that  of  the  high  school.  Very  properly,  therefore, 
in  the  interest  both  of  the  high  schools  and  of  the 
Normal  School  academic  work  is  to  be  largely  elimin- 
ated from  this  last  named  Institution.  The  academy 
and  the  Normal  School  can  now  each  confine  its 
energies  within  its  own  proper  sphere. 

One  hundred  and  ten  students  were  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  Institution,  seventy-three  of  whom 
were  already  licensed  teachers.  The  teaching  staff 
has  been  much  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Knox,  of  Worcester,  N.  Y.,  as 
instructor  in  vocal  music  and  oratory.  Miss  Knox  is 
a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  has  taken  a  course  in  oratory  and  music 
at  the  Emmerson  School  of  Oratory  in  Boston,  Mass. 
The  inaugural  was  given  by  Prof.  Smith,  B.  Sc,  on  the 
subject  "  Labour  is  worship  "  (Lahorare  est  orare). 

Dr.  Mackay,  Supt.  of  Education,  gave  a  somewhat 
lengthy  and  most  interesting  talk  to  the  students  at 
the  close  of  Prof.  Smith's  address. 


State  Supt.  Wolfe  of  Missouri  is  laboring  to  raise 
the  standard  of  teaching  in  his  state.  Objections 
have  been  made,  and  Supt.  Greenwood  writes  thus: 
*  *  *  "  If  it  be  tyranny  to  insist,  yea,  legislate, 
that  none  but  qualified  teachers  shall  go  into  the 
school-houses  of  this  state  to  instruct  the  youth, 
heaven  grant  that  that  tyranny  shall  commence  now 
and  continue  for  all  time.  If  it  be  tyranny  to  say  to 
persons  before  they  attempt  to  teach  that  they  must  be 
legally  qualified  or  else  the  school-room  door  is  closed 
against  them  and  will  not  open  to  their  persuasion, 
then  more  tvranny  is  what  the  people  pray  for.  If 
these  howlers  are  unable  to  pass  the  requisite  examin- 
ations, which  I  suspect  is  the  real  cause  of  complaint, 
let  them  review  their  lessons  again,  and  begin  at 
once.  Superintendent  Wolfe  knows  what  is  needed, 
and,  having  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  he  moves 
straight  forward.  He  knows  what  our  children  ought 
to  have  in  school  instruction.  He  says,  '  Teachers, 
prepare  to  do  better  work.  Qualify  yourselves  the  very 
best  you  may.  Your  debt  to  Missouri  is  great.  She 
expects  grand  things  from  you.' " — 
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Patriotism  in  the  Public  Schools. 


Bead  before  the  Teachers'  Association,  Digby,  N.  S.,  October  6th, 
I89S,  by  L.  H.  Morse,  B.  A. 


There  is  a  sentiment,  akin  to  that  of  filial  affection, 
in  every  honest  breast,  which,  in  a  congenial  atmos- 
phere germinates,  and  when  grown  is  ripened  into 
love  of  country  — patriotism.  So  strong  an  element 
is  this  in  the  human  mind  that  many  have  spent  their 
whole  lives,  and  often  sulTered  death,  that  they  might 
nourish  this  sentiment.  Heroes  we  call  them — mar- 
tyrs, patriots.  Whole  nations  have  become  so  fully 
fired  with  this  sentiment  that  they  would  choose  to 
suffer  annihilation  rather  than  be  subjected  to  a 
foreign  power. 

The  poetic  world  has  not  yet  ceased  to  sing  of  the 
Pass  of  Thermopylae,  of  the  storm  of  Salamis,  and  of 
the  battle  of  Bannockburn;  of  the  relief  of  Jjucknow, 
of  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigaile,  and  of  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  Should  we  not  sing  of  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  of  the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  of 
battle  of  Lundy's  Lane;  of  the  supplanting  of  old 
customs  with  new,  of  the  conflict  between  rivaling 
factions,  and  of  the  triumph  of  responsible  govern- 
ment? The  extent  of  our  Dominion,  the  unsurpassed 
fertility  of  our  soils,  the  boundless  wealth  of  our 
mines,  the  line  of  our  sea-board,  the  excellency  of 
our  harbors,  the  depth  of  our  inland  navigation,  the 
affluence  of  our  fisheries,  the  beauty  and  diversity  of 
our  scenery,  the  limitless  possibilities  of  our  attain- 
ments, and  the  empire  to  which  we  belong,  are  these 
not  enough  to  make  us  lovers  of  our  country — pat- 
riots? Have  we  not  all  that  other  nations  have  to 
boast  of?  Yea,  have  we  not  more  than  some  which 
seem  to  possess  a  deeper  sense  of  patriotism  than  that 
which  we  possess?  Have  we  not  all  that  Scotland  has? 
What  more  has  Switzerland  than  we?  Deep  ravines 
and  mountain  crags,  icy  peaks  and  sunny  skies  have 
wo  in  no  less  abundance  than  has  either  of  these. 
Are  we  not  proud  to  be  calUd  Britons?  Do  we  not 
glory  in  the  crosses  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  George? 
Are  we  not  equally  proud  when  to  the  crosses  of  St. 
Andrew  and  St.  George  is  added  the  maple  leaf — the 
emblem  of  our  fair  Dominion? 

Our  country  is  but  slowly  increasing  in  population. 
Our  young  men  and  young  women  are  fast  Hocking  to 
other  climes  to  seek  their  livelihood.  Were  it  not 
for  the  tide  of  emigration  which  is  slowly  yet  surely 
setting  in  we  would  soon  become  a  veritable  Palestine. 
Onr  nineteenth  century  civilization  seems  to  be  gravi- 
tating all  things  to  centres,  and  our  youth,  acting  on 
this  force,  are  being  borne  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  a 
mighty  current  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  mightier 
maelstrom  of  city  life,  of  countries  alien  to  our  own. 


Cannot  this  stream  which  is  so  fast  draining  our 
country  of  its  bone  and  sinew,  of  its  very  life  blood, 
be  arrested  in  its  course,  or  turned  into  channels 
which  will  be  conducive  to  our  own  growth?  But 
can  we  hope  to  stem  this  tide  until  we  have  instilled 
into  the  minds  of  our  youth  somewhat  of  the  wealth 
and  resources,  and  the  boundless  possibilities,  of  our 
nation?  It  lies  in  our  power  as  teachers  to  effect 
this.  Patriotism  is  expected  to  be  taught  by  every 
teacher  of  our  public  schools.  Do  we  all  teach  it? 
I  venture  to  say  it,  that  one  half  of  our  number  do 
not  turn  aside  a  pupil's  mind  to  the  consideration  of 
our  present  wealth  and  future  possibilities  from  one 
year's  end  to  another.  Many,  rather,  will  point  them 
to  the  excellences  of  other  countries,  and  extol  them 
to  the  skies,  and  as  often  state  that  "  our  country  is 
going  to  the  dogs." 

Canadian  history  is  replete  with  story  to  inspire 
patriotism,  and,  when  rightly  taught,  most 
enkindle  in  the  youthful  mind  a  love  of  country. 
The  story  of  our  discovery,  and  of  how  the  early  colon- 
ists calmly  endured  i)rivation;  the  tale  of  how  French 
and  English  in  their  greed  cruelly  vied  with  each 
other  in  colonizing  our  coasts;  and  of  how  the  savage 
of  the  forest  doubtfully  disputed  every  inch  of  soil, 
and  dealt  destruction  and  death  to  their  more  civil- 
ized competitors;  the  account  of  how  French  and 
English  joined  in  deadly  combat,  each  striving  to  win 
the  double  dealing  Indian  to  their  side,  until  eventu- 
ally the  strong  arm  of  Britian  planted  deeply  upon 
the  Plains  of  Abraham  the  pole  which  bears  aloft  the 
flag  that  now  controls  the  world,  the  later  story  of 
how  French  and  English  united  to  face  a  foreign  foe, 
and  beat  them  back  across  their  borders;  and  the 
history  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  who,  through 
persecution,  because  they  dared  dissent  from  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  were  driven  from  across  the 
border  to  share  our  protection  (would  that  we  had 
more  of  them  and  of  their  sons  whoso  bravely  fought 
to  secure  for  us  the  laws  and  liberties  which  we 
so  freely  enjoy);  the  record  of  our  progress  in  grand 
enterprises,  and  the  lives  of  such  men  as  Wolfe  and 
Joseph  Howe  (prince  of  patriots);  the  esteem  in  which 
we  are  held  by  the  mother  country,  as  evidenced  by 
the  class  of  governors  she  has  placed  over  us 
(men  who  figure  high  in  the  highest  circle  of  English 
culture  and  society);  the  struggle  we  have  had  for 
existence  and  won;  the  manly  vigor  we  possess  as  we 
approach  the  age  of  matuiity;  the  part  we  now  play 
on  the  stage  of  natural  existence;  are  these  not  inspir- 
ing? Can  the  faithful  teaching  of  this  fail  to  awaken 
a  response  in  the  breast  of  every  true  son  and  daughter 
of  Canada? 

Again,  the  study  of  our  geography  cannot  but  feed 
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the  spirit  of  patriotism.  What  nation  can  boast  of 
safer  ports;  of  more  fertile  fields;  of  wealthier  mines; 
of  better  natural  facilities  for  the  development  of 
healthy  industries  of  all  kinds?  What  country  can 
present  to  the  admiring  eyes  grander  rivers,  nobler 
lakes,  than  those  fanned  by  our  breezes?  We  have 
points  of  scenery  to  which  thousands  flock  and  bow 
as  do  the  Mohammedans  to  their  shrines  in  Mecca. 
Girt  within  our  coasts  are  mines  which  in  their  wealth 
and  variety  cannot  be  excelled.  In  our  own  little 
province  has  been  unearthed  the  richest  seam  of  coal 
yet  found.  Our  little  province  alone  has  sufficient  of 
gold  locked  up  in  its  rocky  embrace  to  enrich  the 
whole  Dominion. 

Wide  as  are  our  prairies,  broken  as  are  our  shores, 
we  are  compact;  girded  from  sea  to  sea  with  iron 
bands,  we  are  near  neighbors  with  Vancouver  and 
Victoria. 

Who  of  us  would  wantonly  defame  the  sanctity  of 
our  houses?  Which  of  us  would  stand  idly  by  and 
hear  another  deride  the  roof  which  in  youth  afforded 
us  sweet  shelter?  Sacred  are  the  firesides  of  our 
childhood; — the  babbling  brook,  the  grassy  lawn,  the 
sunny  knolls,  the  quiet  copse,  the  path,  the  sheltering 
tree,  which  gave  to  us  delight  in  early  years,  we 
regard  only  less  affectionately  than  we  do  the  loving 
hands  which  cared  for  and  caressed  us  in  our  youth- 
ful days.  Patriots  are  we  all  of  us  towards  these! 
Do  we  not  extend  this  loyal  love  to  embrace  our 
parish,  county,  province — yes,  our  Dominion^ — when 
we  have  laid  aside  the  toy-cart  and  hobby-horse  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  later  life?  Let  us  be 
broad  in  our  grasp  of  things,  and  not  confined  within 
the  narrow  walls  of  prejudice.  AVe  have  before  us  a 
glorious  future.  Let  us  not  be  slow  to  point  our 
youth  to  the  consideration  of  our  prospects. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


The  boys  of  the  St.  John  Grammar  School  presented  Mr. 
Manning  with  an  address,  and  a  handsome  gold-headed  ebony 
cane,  on  the  eve  of  his  leaving  the  school  to  assume  the  duties 
of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees. 

The  Ontario  Business  College,  Belleville,  Ont.,  now  in  its 
24th  year,  is  a  popular  institution.  Within  the  past  year 
over  forty  students  were  in  attendance  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.  In  all,  thirty-four  different  provinces  and 
states  have  been  represented  at  this  famous  institution.  The 
24th  annual  circular  is  just  out  (&  book  of  134  pages )  It  will 
be  found  exceedingly  interesting.  Send  for  a  copy  to  Slessrs. 
Robinson  it  Johnson,  Ontario  Business  College,  Belleville, 
Ontario. 


Mr.  Arthur  E.  Barton  and  Miss  Jennie  Johnson,  teachers  at 
Lord's  Cove,  Deer  Island,  have  raised  nearly  $20.00  for  a 
school  flag.  It  will  be  in  time  for  the  new  school  house  which 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  in  that  district. 


The  York  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  meet  at  Frederic- 
ton,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  December  32nd  and  23rd. 


Mr.  Fred  L.  Days,  teacher  at  the  North  Road  school  at 
Welchpool,  Campobello,  in  addition  to  providing  his  school 
with  some  needful  apparatus  has  started  a  flag  fund.  The 
central  school  at  the  "Pool"  is  already  provided  with  a  fine 
flag. 


The  schools  of  Districts  No.  5  and  6  Kars,  Kings  County, 
recently  united  in  a  school  concert  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing flags.  The  flag-pole  in  No.  .5  was  surrounded  with  a 
handsome  playhouse  by  the  kindness  of  one  of  the  ratepayers 
and  trustees,  Mr.  Jacob  G.  Downey.  These  are  the  first  flags 
in  Kars,  and  the  playhouse  is  something  unique. 


Congratulations  to  Mrs.  Forsythe,  formerly  Miss  Charlotte 
A.  Maxwell,  the  esteemed  teacher  at  Little  Bridgeton,  Char- 
lotte County. 

Miss  Ettie  Harding,  teacher  at  Hardingville,  St.  .John 
County,  recently,  by  means  of  a  school  entertainment,  raised 
enough  money  to  provide  the  school  with  an  entire  new  set  of 
seats  and  desks,  including  a  teacher's  table. 


Miss  Maggie  Montgomery,  teacher  at  Hanford  Brook.  St. 
John  County,  has,  with  the  assistance  of  the  ratepayers,  sup- 
plied her  school  with  much  new  apparatus.  Hardingville  and 
Handford  Brook  are  now  among  the  best  equipped  schools  in 
St.  John  County. 


Teachers  are  again  reported  scarce  for  the  nest  term  in  New 
Brunswick. 


Should  travelling  permit.   Inspector  Carter  will   begin  his 
work  in  Charlotte  County  at  the  beginning  of  next  term. 


Mr.  Harrington  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Sher- 
wood as  principal  of  the  Hampton  Superior  School. 


Miss  Ella  Fanjoy,  one  of  Fairville's  successful   primary 
teachers,  has  resigned  and  expects  to  go  to  the  United  States. 


James  Stewart,  proprietor  of  the  JVem  Slar,  Kentville,  has 
sold  his  interest  in  that  paper  to  Prof.  Frank  Eaton,  who 
will  assume  control  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. — Bants 
Journal. 


Miss  Alice  Loggie  has  resigned  her  position  as  teacher  in 
Blackville  Village  after  one  year's  faithful  service. 


The  Blackville  Trustees  are  anxious  to  open  a  superior 
school  next  term.  They  wish  to  engage  a  male  teacher  of  the 
flrst-class  and  good  recommendations.  None  but  Presby- 
terians need  apply.     R.  C.  Boyes,  Esq.,  is  the  secretary  to 

trustees. 


Miss  Isabel  Smith,  teacher  at  New  Salem,  and  Miss  Essie 
Mersereau,  at  Branford,  have  resigned  their  schools  to  enter 
Normal  School  again  in  January.  Their  many  friends  wish 
them  abundant  success  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  licenses  of 
the  first-class. 


Inspector  Mersereau  is  visiting  the  ungraded  schools  in 
Glenelg,  Chatham  and  Nelson,  Northumberland  County,  this 
month. 
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BOOK  EEVIEWS. 

Gekman  and  English  Soc.nds,  by  C.  H.  Grandgent, 
Director  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  Boston  public  schools. 
pp.  42.  Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Ma,ss.  This  is  a 
convenient  little  work,  showing  the  correspondence  of 
German  and  English  sounds,  and  will  be  of  service  to 
students  of  both  languages. 


The  Beginkrr's  Greek  Book,  by  John  Williams  White, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Harvard  University.  Cloth; 
pp  420,  with  vocabulary.  Price  §1.50.  Publishers,  Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston.  This  book  is  intended  to  furnish  one  year's 
work  for  the  beginner  in  Greek.  "Further,"  the  author 
assumes  that  "the  pupils  who  use  it  will  be  fifteen  years  of 
age,  on  the  average,  when  they  take  it  in  hand,  and  that 
they  will  already  have  studied  Latin  at  least  one  year,  and 
that  they  are  to  be  fitted  at  the  end  of  two  years  to  read 
simple  Attic  prose  at  sight."  The  book  seems  admirably 
arranged  for  this  purpose.  The  pupil  is  met  from  the  first 
with  only  the  most  usual  forms  of  the  language,  an  abundant 
vocabulary  and  only  as  much  grammar  as  shall  enabie  him  to 
understand  the  simpler  constructions.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  author  keeps  in  mind  that  to  learn  Greek  the 
student  has  to  work,  and  the  bitter's  work  is  cut  out  fo'' 
him  in  a  way  to  secure  variety,  facility  in  reading,  and  a 
gradual  and  complete  mastery  of  those  forms  which  will  be 
of  the  most  practical  service  to  the  beginner.  Ten  passages 
of  continuous  narrative  are  introduced  among  the  first  one 
hundred  lessons,  giving  in  simplilied  form  the  story  told  in 
the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  Anabasis.  The  work  is  excel- 
lent in  typography  and  arrangement,  and  adds  another  to 
that  admirable  series  of  Greek  text*  published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 


Tknnyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.  A  ,  formerly  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  pp.  108;  Price  2s  Od.  London: 
MacMillaii  &  Co.,  and  New  York.  This  poem,  one  of  the 
Idylls  of  the  King  series,  opens  with  an  introduction  in 
which  the  characteristics  of  Tennyson's  masterpieces  are 
dearly  and  critically  set  forth.  The  notes  are  an  excellent 
help  to  the  student. 


Primer  of  Domkstic  Kconomy;  1  HO  pages.  Published 
by  MacMillan  &.  Co.,  London  and  New  York.  This  is  an 
admirable  little  work  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher  and  householder.  It  explains  the  principles  of 
domestic  economy,  from  the  selection  of  a  site  and  building 
a  house  to  the  details  of  domestic  management,  in  a  concise 
and  intelligent  way,  and  every  statement  is  based  on  practi- 
cal scientific  principles. 


Materials  for  French  Composition,  by  C.  11  Grand- 
gent; price  12  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publishers. 
Valuable  exercises  for  pupils  in  their  first  year's  study  of 
French. 


Hi.vTS  FOR  Lanoua(ie  Lkssons  and  Plans  for  Gkamvar 
Les-son.s.  a  hand-book  for  teachers,  by  John  A.  McCabc, 
M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Principal  Ottawa  Normal  School,  Canada; 


pages  58.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  if  our  teachers  would  adopt  and  carry  out  faithful- 
ly the  plan  of  this  excellent  little  work,  much  better  results 
would  be  gained  in  the  study  of  English  grammar  and  com- 
position. 

Pbobleus  in  Arithmetic,  by  D.  J.  MacLeod,  Chief  Sup- 
erintendent of  Schools  for  P.  E.  Island.  This  is  a  convenient 
little  pamphlet  containing  about  250  practical  and  graded 
problems  in  aritnmetic.  suitable  for  review  work  and  test 
questions.  To  these  is  added  an  appendix  containing  concise 
definitions  of  the  commoner  terms  used  in  mathematics. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
DiETEGEN:  Novelle  von  Gottfried  Keller;  Ginn  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers, Boston. 


Natitre  Stories  for  Young  Headers:  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  publishers,  Boston. 


Current  Periodicals. 


The  Neio  England  Afagazine  contains  two  interesting  educa- 
tional articles,  "  How  Civil  Government  is  Taught  in  a  New 
England  High  School,"  and  "  Can  Religion  be  Taught  imthe 

Schools" "  How  to  Teach  Current  History  in  Schools,  and 

Organize  Current  History  Clubs,"  a  sixteen  page  pamphlet, 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  teachers  on  application  to  Current 
History  Publishing  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.  This  pamphlet 
deals  with  an  important  new  phase  of  educational  work,  and 
is  rich  in  suggestions.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  work 
of  the  schoolroom  will  have  its  most  valuable  stimulus  when 
pupils  are  kept  thoroughly  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  great 
world  outside.  In  furthering  this  object  the  publishers  of 
Current  llUtory  are  doing  a  public  good,  the  value  of  which 
cannot  be  overestimated.  The  December  number  of  their 
uni()ue  quarterly  magazine,  just  issued,  is  a  beautiful  spec! 
men  of  literary,  artistic,  and  typographical  skill.  %\  TiO  a  year 
...  .'Vlic  Popular  Sc'fncc  Monthly  for  December  contains  two 
articles,  "  The  Development  of  Our  Young  Women"  and 
"The  Evolution  of  the  Alphabet,"  valuable  to  teachers. .. . 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December  contains  "A  New  England 
Boyhood",  by  Eiiward  Everett  Hale,  and  "  Mississippi  and  the 
Negro  Question,"  among  an  interesting  and  varii'il  t.'ible  of 
content's. 


NOTES -NOVA  SCOTIA. 


Chiietiiios  holhlay^i  ho^xn  on  Saturday,  Dec^mU 
Ki^ilation  '\  "  Vacationti  and  Holidays.** 


•  'iAth,  a4>conlirig  to 


Inspectors   have  receiv*»d  TenchiTs'  Semi-annual  returns    for  half 
year.  emlinR  February  :inl.  Il  is  muoli  simpler  than  the  old  returns. 


TheReKislen*  for  lH9;t  wen-  issued  to  the  liis(>ectorRa8  proof  copies, 
to  U-  luotltlled  where  fuuiid  d*>simhlefor  future  issues.  While  the  tabu- 
lar pn^^  (^on^Alns  a  greater  numlM<r  nf  items  than  the  old  register,  the 
total  laltorin  ke«'piD^  it  and  niakinf:  out  returns  will  be  less. 

Tliere  will  bi*  no  issue  of  the  J'Minui/  0/  Edumtion  until  next  sprlof? 
when  It  Is  exiieoted  to  contain  the  revised  rouinion  School  Course  of 
htudy  and  the  n*'irt*'nipemnce  text-books  prescribed  for  the  Common 
Schools.  In  the  meontime,  hispet-tors  k*^'**  instniclions  to  tea**her8.  to 
Kire  oral  lessons  from  the  iKXtks  already  on  the  *'pre4»cril>e<l  "  or  "  recom- 
niendwl  '*  lists.  FoiniM  for  opplicallon  for  "  Hinrh  Sch<x)|  Examination/' 
and  for  "Teachers'  Licenses,"  etc.,  will  also  probably  appear  in  the  next 
issue. 
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OFFICIAL  NOTICES-NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

1.  Close  of  Term.— With  the  consent  of  the  Trustees,  Saturday, 
December  17th,  may  be  substituted  as  a  Teaching  Day  for  Friday^ 
December  23rd,  in  order  to  enable  Teachers  to  reach  their  homes  before 
Christmas.  The  first  teaching  day  of  the  next  Term  will  be  Monday, 
January  9th,  1893. 

2.  School  Returns.— To  maintain  imiformity  in  making  up  general 
averages^  per  centage,  etc,  the  followinf^  methods  shall  l>e  observed: 

Co)  Lost  Days.--When  a  pupil  has  been  once  eorolled  he  should  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  school  until  the  teacher  shall  have  received 
reUable  information,  either  by  notice  from  parent,  or  guardian,  or  other 
authoritative  source,  that  the  pupil  will  not  probably  return  to  the  schoo 
during  the  rest  of  the  Term.  In  such  case  the  absences  of  such  pupil 
from  the  date  of  his  enrohnent  to  the  date  of  notice  of  withdrawal, 
shall  be  reckoned  as  his  lost  days  for  the  Term. 

(6)  Tardiness— Pupils  who  come  to  the  school  by  railways,  or  other 
public  conveyances,  and  who  cainiot  reach  the  school  until  after  the 
hour  of  opening,  shall  not  be  marked  as  tardy  in  the  usual  column.  In 
such  cases  an  asterisk  preceding  the  names  of  such  pupils  may  direct 
attention  to  a  foot-note  explaining  the  circumstances. 

3.  Text-Books.- (rt)  The  New  Brunswick  edition  of  Spotton's  High 
School  Botany  will  be  pubUsbed  early  in  January:  but  Gray's  How 
Plants  Grow  may  continue  to  be  used  for  the  first  Term  of  1893. 

(b)  A  new  edition  of  the  Modern  School  Geography  will  be  published 
early  in  January.  As  the  new  edition  will  differ  in  some  respects  from 
the  old,  care  nmst  be  observed  to  avoid,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  incon. 
venience  and  expense  in  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  new  edition  be  introduced  into  all  the  schools  as  early 
as  may  be  consistent,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  both  parents 
and  children. 

(c)  The  subject  in  English  Literature  for  examination  for  First 
t 'lass  in  1S93  is  "  Selections  from  Tennyson;  with  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  J.  E.  Wetherell.  B.  A."    Gage  &  Co.,  Toronto. 

4.  School  Manual.— A  new  edition  of  the  School  Manual  is  now 
passing  through  the  press,  and  will  be  issued  early  in  the  new  year. 
Copies  will  be  mailed  to  Trustees  and  Teachers  throughout  the  Province. 
The  edition  of  18S7  is  now  exhausted,  and  can  no  lunger  be  supphed  by 
the  Department. 

Education  Office,  / 

Fredericton.  Dec.   1st,  1892.  |" 

J.  R.  INCH, 

Chief  Supt.  of  Education. 


St  Nicholas  For  Young  Folks. 

JohnG.  Whittier  long  ago  wrote  of  .Sf.Mcftoios:  "It  is  little  to  say  o 
this  magazine  that  it  is  the   best  children's  periodical  in  the  world. '^ 

Edward  Eggleston,  the  author  of  "  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,"  says  Of 
it.  "There  is  not  one  of  the  numbers  that  does  not  stir  the  curiosity, 
inform  the  memory,  stimulate  thought,  and  enlarge  the  range  of  the 
imagination."  Founded  in  1873,  and  from  the  first  number  edited  by 
Marj'  Mapes  Dodge,  St.  Ntcholaa  is  now  entering  upon  its  twentieth 
year.  The  most  famous  writers  have  contributed  to  its  pages  in  the 
past,  but  never  has  its  editor  been  able  to  offer  a  better  programme  or  a 
more  distinguished  list  of  contributors  than  for  1893. 

There  is  to  be  a  series  of  illustrated  papei-s  on  "  The  Leading  Cities  of 
the  United  States,''— the  story  of  each  city  told  by  a  prominent  resident 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  will  write  of  New  York;Thomas  W.  Higgin- 
son,  of  Boston;  New  Orleans  will  be  described  by  George  W.  Cable,  and 
Baltimore  by  President  Gilman,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  will  tell  the  storj-  of  Brooklyn,  and  other  cities  will  be 
treated  by  other  famous  men.  There  will  be  articles  on  the  World's  Fair 
and  a  number  of  pages  of  funny  pictures  and  humorous  verses,  , 

Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  the  weU-known  author  of  "  The  Birds'  Christ" 
mas  Carol,"  etc.,  will  contribute  the  leading  serial  for  St.  Nicholas  dnring 
the  coming  year.  The  November  number  opens  with  a  three-page  poem 
by  John  G.  Whittier,  which  has  in  it  some  of  the  most  beautiful  lines  the 
good  Quaker  poet  has  ever  written,  describing  the  visit  of  a  party  of 
young  girls  to  his  home. 

The  School  Jotirnal  says,  "  Place  Sf.  xYicAoia*  in  your  household,  and 
you  need  have  no  fears  for  the  lessonstaught  your  children."'  The  mag- 
azine is  the  greatest  aid  that  the  teacher  and  the  conscientious  parent 
can  possibly  have.  It  entertains,  and  at  the  same  time  educates  and 
instructs.  The  subscription  price  is  $3  a  year.  Remittances  may  be 
made  directly  to  the  pubfishers,  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  I7th  Street. 
New  York.  ' 


Littell's  Living  Age. 

Litpell's  Living  Age  has  stood  peerless  in  che  realm  of  periodical 
literature  for  nearly  fifty  years.  It  selects  from  the  whole  wide  field  of 
European  periodical  literature,  the  best  articles  by  the  ablest  Uvmg 
writers  in  every  department— biography,  history,  literature  travels, 
science,  politics,  criticism,  art,  fiction  and  poetry. 

"Only  the  best  has  ever  filled  its  pages:  the  best  thought,  rendered  in 
the  purest  English.  Nothing  poor  or  unworthy  has  ever  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  The  Livtng  Age."— T/te  Presbyterian,  Philadelphia,  April 
13th,  isyj. 

A  weekly  magazine— it  gives  more  than  three  and  a  quarter  thousand 
double-column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly,  forming  four 
volumes;  presenting  a  mass  o*f  matter  unequalled  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity by  any  other  publication  in  the  country.  In  the  coming  year  The 
Living  Age  will  continue  to  be  the  refiex  of  the  age  in  which  itUves.  The 
quickened  interest  in  things  historical,  ocassioned  by  the  coming  of 
this  Quadri-Ceutennial  has  enabled  the  publishers  to  make  a  most  happy 
arrangement  whereby  they  can  present  one  of  the  most  liberal  offers  ever 
made  for  the  consideration  of  an  intelligent  class  of  American  readers, 
viz.,  a  $5.00  copy  of  Ridpath's  History  of  the  United  States  at  thenomina 
price  of  fifty  cents,  when  taken  in  connection  with  The  Living  Age. 
LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE,  one  year,  postpaid,  S8.n0  (  FOR 
RIDPATH'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  U.  S.  of  America,  5.00  j"   $8.50 

This  history  has  received  the  emphatic  endorsement  of  leading  educa- 
tors, and  of  the  press  of  America.  The  pubhshers  of  The  Living  Age 
are  having  prepared  for  their  use  a  special  edition  of  this  great  work, 
which,  by  the  addition  of  new  matter  appearing  in  no  previous  edition,' 
will  bring  the  history  down  to  the  present  time,  It  will  be  printed  in  boldj 
clear  type,  on  heavy  white  book  paper,  and  bound  iu  extra  fine  cloth,' 
making  one  large  Royal  Octavo  volume  of  over  800  pages.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular.  The  price  given  above  includes  postage  on  The 
LmNG  Age  only.    The  book  must  be  sent  at  the  subscriber's  expense. 

The  Living  Age  is  pu  hlished  weekly  at  $S.00  a  year,  free  of  postage.  To 
new  subscribers  for  tin-  y.u-  is,n\viili>e  sent^rraiathe  two  October  issues 
containing  a  powerruUi'>r>  iiv  Iiank  Harris,  editor  of  The  Fortnightly 
Revieiv,  entitled  Profit  anl  l-'^-^',  and  also  thenumbersof  1893  published 
after  the  receipt  of  thn^ii  suliSLTiiMous.  Club  prices  for  the  best  home  and 
foreign  Uterature. 

'*  Possessed  of  The  Living  Age,  and  one  or  other  of  our  viva«^ious 
American  monthlies,  a  subscriber  will  find  himself  in  command  of  the 
v-hole  situation.''— Phila.  Ev.  Bulletin, 

For  $10.50  The  Living  Age  and  any  one  of  the  American  $4.00  month- 
lies (or  Harper's  Weekly  or  Bazar)  will  be  sent  fora  year,  postpaid:  or 
for  $9.50  The  Living  Age  and  Scribner" s  Magazine  ov  the  St.  Nicholas. 
Rates  for  clubbing  The  Living  Age  with  more  than  one  other  periodical 
will  be  sent  on  application.  Sample  copies  of  The  Living  Age  15  cents 
each.    Address,  LITTELL  &  CO.,  Boston. 


The  Century  Magazine  in  1893. 

It  would  be  hard  fora  person  who  cares  for  good  reading  to  make  a  bet 
ter  investment  than  a  j*ear"s  subscription  to  The  Century  Magazine.  No 
region  is  too  remote,  no  expense  too  great,  if  it  will  only  produce  what 
the  Centui-y's  readers  want.  This  is  the  pohcy  that  has  made  it,  as  the 
Ptt/f  JfaH^Uf/t/ef,  of  London,  says,  "Byfar  the  best  of  the  magazines 
English  or  American." 

The  November  number  begins  a  new  volume  and  contains  the  first  chap- 
ters of  a  powerful  novel  of  New  York  society,  called  *'  Sweet  Bells  Out  of 
Tune,"  written  by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  the  author  of  "  The  Angloman. 
iacs."  In  this  storj'  the  fashionable  wedding,  the  occupants  of  the  boxes 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  the  "smart  set ''  in  the  country  house, 
are  fait hfuUy  reflected,  and  ihe  illustrations  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson 
Life's  weU-known  cartoonist,  are  as  brilliant  as  the  novel. 

In  this  November  number  begins  also  a  great  series  of  papei-son  '*  The 
Bible  and  Science.  "  opening  with"  Does  the  Bible  contain  Scientific  Er  - 
rors?"  by  Prof.  Shields,  of  Princeton,  who  takes  decided  ground  that  the 
Bible  does  not  contain  scientific  errors  of  any  moment,  and  who  most 
interestingly  states  the  case  from  his  point  of  view.  Other  articles  in  this 
series  will  include  one  in  the  December  cChristmas)  number,  "  The  Effect 
of  scientific  Study  upon  Religious  beliefs." 

An  important  series  of  letters  that  passed  between  General  Sherman 
and  his  brother  Senator  John  Sherman  is  also  printed  in  November, 
which  number  contains  also  contributions  from  tne  most  distinguished 
writers,  including  an  article  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  which  was  not 
quite  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  suggestion  which  Bishop 
Potter  makes  iu  the  November  Century  as  to  what  could  be  done  with 
the  World's  Fair  if  it  were  opened  on  Sunday,  is  one  which  seems  the 
most  practical  solution  of  the  problem  yet  offered. 

The  December  Century  is  to  be  a  great  Christmas  number,— full  of 
Christmas  stories,  Christmas  poems,  and  Christmas  pictures, — and  in  it 
will  begin  the  first  chapters  of  a  striking  novel  of  life  in  Colorado,  "  Ben- 
efits Forgot."  by  Wolcott  Balestier,  who  wrote  "  The  Nauahkla'"  with 
Rudyard  Kipling. 

Papers  on  good  roads,  the  new  educational  methods,  and  city  govern- 
ment are  soon  to  come. 

Four  dollars  will  bring  you  this  splendid  magazine  for  one  year  and 
certainly  no  cultivated  home  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  Subscribers 
can  remit  directly  to  the  publishers.  The  Century  Co.,  3S  East  17th  St., 
New  York.  Tney  should  begin  with  November,  and  so  get  first  chapters 
of  all  the  serials,  including  "  Sweet  Bells  Out  of  Tune. 
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The  New  England  Magazine. 

The  fine  literary  illustrated  magazine  of  Boston.  Alilecriticssay  it  isone 
of  the  most  interesting  maga:tiiies  published  in  America.  A  great  favor- 
ite with  New  Englanders,  and  thej' are  everywhere.  Local  only  in  name. 
It  is  the  people's  favorite.  To  see  this  magazine  is  to  want  it.  Its  circu- 
lation has  doubled  the  past  year  It  is  unique,  coutaining  American 
legends,  traditions,  history,  stor>'  and  poetry.  A  tonspiruous  feature  of 
the  magaziue,  the  treatment  of  "the  great  American  cities,  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

Some  of  the  attractions  for  1893;  Harvard  College  Fifty  Years  Ago, 
New  England  Towns  Forty  Years  Ago.  by  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale; 
Vassar  Colb'ee;  Society  Life  in  Amherst  College;  Manual  Ti-aining  in 
America;  Rhode  Lslnnd  in  the  Revolution;  Brother  Johnatlian  and  His 
Home;  Wlialing  and  Fisheries  of  the  United  States.  Each  nunibt-r  con- 
tains several  interesting  stories  and  poems  lYJce  S3.'J0  a  year,  25  cents 
a  copy.  Sample  copies  sent  to  any  address  free.  Agents  wanted. 
Address  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE.  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  TEIICHEBS'  HOTEL,  • 

NICEST  PLACE  AT  THE 
Rooms  $7.00  a  week  Address  at  once. 

C.  R.  LONG,  Mgr. 

211   WABASH  AVENUE,  -        -  CHICAGO. 


Indigestion. 

HORSFORD'S  Acid  Phosphate. 

Promotes  digestion  with- 
out injury  and  thereby  re- 
lieves diseases  caused  by 
indigestion  of  the  food.  The 
best  remedy  for  headache 
proceeding  from  a  disorder- 
ed stomach. 


Trial  bottle  mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents 
in  stamps.  Rumford  Chemical  Works, 
I'rovicience,  R.  I. 


T.  C.  ALLEN   &  CO. 

INVITE    ATTENTION  OF 

TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES 

TO  Their 

SPECIAL   PRICES    ON    SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

School  Requisites  of  all  kinds,  Standard  and  Miscellaneous  Books 

ARTISTS    MATERIALS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

T.  C.  Allen  &  Co.,  124  &  126  Granville  St.,  Halifax. 

iflcGILL    UJNIYEr?SlTY,    iflOJSTREilL, 
Faculty   ok  ai^xs. 

EXHIBITIONS    AND    SCHOLARSHIPS    OFFERED    FOR    COMPETITION    AT    THE    OPENING  OP 

THE  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER,  1803. 

N.  IJ.— Three   of   the  Exliibitions   nrc   open   lo  wipincii  (two  of  Ihcfc  to  women  .ilono,  either  in  the  First  or  Second  year. 
For  s|>cciiil  rej^iilations  see  Ciilendiir  p.  0:3 
To  Students  entering  the  tirst  year,  two  Kxhiliitions  of  $125,  two  of  flOO.  one  f  120,  and  one  of  fino. 

Subjects  of  K\iimination;-(;HKi;K,   LATIN,   MATHEMATICS,   KNGI-ISII. 
To  Sliirlents  entering  the  second  year,   four  Kxhibitions  of  ♦12.5,  (sec  also  N.   B  above). 

Subjects    of  Exaniination.s:-GI{EEK,    LATIN,    MATHEMATICS,    ENGLISH    LITER.VTIHE,  CHEMISTRY 
FKENCII  or  GEK.MAN. 

To  Student.s  entering  the  third  year,  three  Scholarships  of  $12.5  and  one  of  $120. 

(One    of    these    is    offered    in    Matlietnatics  and   Logic,  one  in  Natural  Science  and  Logic,  and  two  in  Classics    and 
Mixlern  LnngUBi;e  ) 

Subjerls.  — As  stated  in  Calendar  of  1892  0;!,  pai;e    2.5. 
Circulars  giving  full  details  of  the  subjects  etc  ,  also  Circulars    stating    courses    in    the    faculties  of 
Law,    Medicono,    Arts,    Applied   Science  Comparative  Med.  and  Veterinary  Science,  may  bo  obtained 
from  the  undersigned. 

(Addre«  McGiu  College,  Montreri.)  J.  W.  BRAKENRIDGE,  B.C.L.,  Act'sj  Secretaiy. 
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G-iisrnsr  &  oo3v^:pj^isr~5r 


-INVITE  ATTENTION  TO- 


ALLEN  &  GEEENOUGH'S  LATIN  SERIES. 

Grammar;  Cresar.  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in- 
troductions, notes,  vocabularies,  maps  and  illustrations;  Collar 
&  DanielFs  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Praclical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

"  There  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  which  seems  to  me  so 
complete"  [as  the  A.  &  G.  Grammar].  Professor  Tyrrell,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

Thi^  Gvaxnvaax  is  facile  princeps  among  its  rivals."  Professor  D. 
Y.  Comstock,  Phillips  .\ndover  Academy.  Mass. 

"  The  Beginner's  Latin  Book  appears  to  me  admirably  suited  for 
nti  educing  young  students  to  that  difficult  language."   Oscar  Bron-ning, 
King's  College,  Cambridge. 
GOODWIN  &  WHITE'S  GREEK  SERIES. 

Grammar,  Lessons,  Beginner's  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  &  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with 
vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  vocabulary. 

"I  know  of  no  Greek  grammar  for  English-speaking  students  that 
'     ■  .form."    Professor  D'Ooge, 


'WENTWOETH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

"The  most  popular Iwoks  of  the  pastdecade."  Arithmetics, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  etc. 

In  the  tJnited  States  there  are  not  less  than  200  colleges  and  .3,000 
schools  which  use  the  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry  or  all  of  these; 
and  the  books  may  be  found  in  leading  institutions  in  Great  Britain, 
Turkey,  India,  China.  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

GAGE  &  WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Element.s  of  Physics  (Gagei.  Intioduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gage).  Introduction  to  Clieniical  Science  (Williams), 
Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry.  (Williams). 

"  I  have  not  only  examined  but  studied  the  Physical  Science,  and 
consider  it  superior  as  a  text  book  to  any  other  I  have  seen."  Principal 
DeBoer,  High  School.  Montpelier,  Vt. 

**  I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  Williams'  Chemical 
Science  in  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 


combines  so  many  merits  in  so  attract! 
Unversity  of  Michigan. 

The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready ;  retail 
prices,  respectively.  $1.00  and  $L'30.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  Halifax  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Xiaritime 
Provinces,  and  carrj'  a  stock  constantly. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 


SIMSER  SfiPETY  BmYIiES, 

With  Cusliions  and  Pneumatic  Tires. 


TRICYCLES,  CYCLE  SUNDRIES. 

Send  for  Catalogue, 

C.  E.  BURNHAM  &  SON,       SOLE  AGENTS, 

ST.    JOHN,    N.    B. 


UnUC  STUDY.  LATIN  and GKEEK 
nUnIC  at8igIit,usethe"l.\Ti:KLI.'«BAK 
f  L 1  ssl€S."  Sample  pages  and  Catalogue  of 
School  Books,  tree.  C.  DeSILVER  &  SONS, 
Pubs.,Phila.,  Pa.  Address  all  orders,  wholesale 
or  retail,  to  The  BAKER  &  TAYLOK  Co., 
740  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

^©yal  Motel, 

T.  F.  RAYMOND, 

PROPRIETOR. 

KING  STREET,  -    -    -   ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


/V  r  OP  THB 


mssm 


m 


Tu  introduce  a  series  of  Taluable 
educational  works  the  above 
'11  be  sent  to  all  applicants  I 

ROOM        %JAMES  P*    DxjWNS,  PUBUSHERs 
479,  £.«3  BROAOWAV,  NEW  YORK^ 


ONTARIO 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


BELLEVILLE,   ONT. 

Twenty-Fourth  Year. 

W.  B.  Robinson,  /tj„- ,   „,„ 

J.  W.  Johnson,  F  C.A.  ^nncpals. 

TT7HIS  Institution  is  the  most  widely  attended 
1     Business  College  in  America. 

T  F  Ci  r*  H  P  R  Q  '^ ''°  ^'^^  graduates  of 
1  HrVLin  HIaO  the  College  are  con 
stantly  in  demand  in  Canadian  and  American 
Colleges;  and  in  offices  they  soon  become 
the  managers. 

For  circulars,  address 

ROBINSON  &  JOHNSON, 

Ontario  Business  College, 

Bellei'ille,  Out 

Forty  Students  from  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  were  in  attendance  this  j'ear. 

Halifax  Business  College, 

1 19  Hollis  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

(Established  1868.) 
Send  for  our  Circular  and    see   if  it 
will  not  pay  }'ou  to  take  a  course  of 
BUSINESS    EDUCATION. 
J.  C.  P.   FRAZEE, 

PRINCIPAL  &   PROPRIETOR. 


Always  to  the  front  in  the  latest  styles 


Jewelry,  Watches,  Clocks  &  Piatedware, 
A.  &  J.  HAY,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

FRANCIS  &  VAUGHAN, 

WHOLESAI-E  A  RETAIL 

Boot  &  Shoe  Mannfactarers, 

19  King  Street,  North  Side, 

Saint  John,  N.  B. 
Fine  Boots  &  Shoes  a  Specialty. 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 

—AND — 

RE-AGENTS 

Supplied  to  Teachers  and  Scliools  on  favor- 
.-'ble  terms,  bv 

BROWN  &  WEBB, 

Physical  and  other  Apparatus  mported  to  Order. 

r^LAGS  FOR 

'-      School  Buildings. 

Dominion,  British  and  Saint  George 
Ensigns 

UNION  and  FORT  JACKS. 


North  Market  Wharf,     -    St.  John,  N.  B. 
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Carpet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department. 

We  call  the  attention  of  all  to  our  very  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  above  Goods  at 

ALL    SEASONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

Our  large  warerooms  and  the  exceptional  facilities  we  have  for  buying  and  selling  immense  quantities,  enable  us  always  to  offer 

A    '^eio-^   Lax'ge    Seleotiioxi. 

in  any  of  the  following  lines: 

Brussels, 
Sciuares,  Stair 

ables.  Eider  Down'cjuilTs.     Tabic  (Vjvers,  Piano  Covers.     Table  Napery,  Napkins.  D'Oyleys.    Tray  Cloths,  Table  Covers, 
Towels,  &c.,  &c.— everything,  in  fact,  comprised  in  the  words  General  Ilouse  Furnishings  as  applied  to  Dry  Goods. 

MANCHESTER.  ROBERTSON  &   ALLISON. 


27  &  29  KING  STREET, 


SAINT  JOHN,  N.  B. 


wet  clothing. 
We  supply 

Waterproof 
Clothing 

of  all   kinds. 

ESTEY  &  CO., 

Prince  Willnm  street,  .      St  .John.  N.  B. 


JAME3  S.  MAY.  W.  ROBERT  MAT- 

JAMESS.  MAY&SON, 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

58  Prince  Win.  St. 

p.  O.  BOX  Soi. 
ST.  JOHN,      -     -    -     N.  B. 


Masury's  Artist's  Tubes, 

have  iH-eii    provi-d    to    I f    EXi'KLLEXT 

QUALITY.     Thev    nuiv    Ix-   imr,lKi-<e»l  at 

EDWARD  A.  EVERETT'S, 
90  KING  STREET,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

Ill   comiwirint:  th 
other  gooo  makes  they  t 
cheapest  reliable  UU  Col 


*•  of  the  tube«  with 
makes  they  will  be  found  to  be  the 
lours  in  the  market. 


LIBRARIES:^ 


or  Week-day 

nd  S  u  n  d  a  y 

h  o  o  1 8     a 

specialty.  Our  pric-es  are  th©  lowest.  CatA- 
logties  furnished  on  application.  Will  send 
double  quantities  for  selection,  with  privilege 
of  return.  If  we  don't  suit  you.  will  p»y 
freight  both  way.s.  You  run  no  risk.  Try  us. 
Maps.  Black  Board  Slat'ng  and  Bnislies.  Chalk, 
Crayons,  Weights  and  .Measures,  Lesson 
Sheets,  Ball  Frames,  Models,  Prepared  Clay 
School  Books.  Writing  and  r)ra\vinK  Pai)er8. 
constaiilly  onhand.  Calnn. 
i  ng  Machines,  sold  on  , 
easiest  terms  ' 
ment— Sl.OO  i 


•SORGANS 

C.  H.  SMITH  A.  CO., 

St.  Stephen,  N.  B 


EDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTIONS 


WOLFVILLE,   N.  S. 


Acadia   College. 

REV.  A.  W.  SAWYER.  D.D..  I'HtMinitNT. 

A  four  ye-irs'  i?oiin«'.  leading  to  the  H.  A. 
degree.  Options  ore  pennitti'fl  l>etween  I  Ireek 
and  Fn*nch  and  fiorman ;  alw^  betwe«'n  the 
higher  mathematics  and  laboratory'  work  in 
practical  chemistry.  Kirst-class  ncooniinf>da- 
tlons  for  boording.  A  gyninosinni  for  the 
students.      fhari-.-s  ..f   all    kliiMx    mod.rate. 

Next  Term  opens  September  26. 

\pply  to  the  President. 


Horton  Collegiate  Academy. 

I.  B.  OAKES.  M.A.,  Principau 

In  this  school  there  are  two  courses  — the 
Matriculation,  to  prepare  students  f^r  college; 
and  the  (leiieral,  to  prepan,'  young  men  for 
the  Cl«.si  H  Examinations  and  for  business 
life.  The  WW  Isiariling.hou.se  accommo<lat<'S 
ab<'Utnriv  l>.anlers.  »hn  will  b«-  under  the 
Inmi.-rlint'e  care  of  ihe  I'rini-ipnl.  Sntiu»ry 
eX|ien>.sforlh.y,ar.  alHiut  $1>I. 

Next  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term  January  7,  1891. 

Apply  to  Uie  Principal. 


Acadia  Seminary. 

MISS  .M.  E.  GRAVES,  Phwcipal 

This  Seminary  aims  to  provide,  at  a  mo4ler- 
ats  expense.  ex'<-elleni  advantages  for  young 
lailie.K.  There  an-  tlin-e  rourws  of  study  — 
the  t'lawical:  the  [.iicrarr:  ami  the  Musical. 
The  course  In  music.  Instnimenlal  or  Vocal, 
isihoriMiirh.  InDrawingand  Painting, atten- 
tion Is  given  to  the  study  of  moilel,-*,  costs  and 
still  life.  Instruction  iii  Elocution  and  tiym 
na'-tics.    Charges  nnHlerate. 

Next  Term  opens  September  3. 
Winter  Term,  January  7, 1891. 

Apply  to  the  PrlodpaL 


The  Educational  Eeview. 

Devoted  to  Advanced  Methods  of  Education  and  General  Culture. 


Published  Monthly. 


ST.  JOHN,  N.  B.,   JANUARY,     1893. 


.00  PER  Year 


For  the  Season  of  1892  and  3,  we  \vill 
give  Teachers  special  prices  for 

PIANOS  '*'  ORGANS, 

Which  can  be  selected  from  the  largest  stock  now  on  sale 
in  the  Lower  Provinces.  Our  continual  and  uninterrupted 
Piano  Business  for  the  last  thirty  years,  with  the  fact  that  we 
continue  to  lead  in  the  magnitude  and  character  of  our  goods, 
should  make  our  prices  very  much  lower  than  can  be  had 
elsewhere.  In  fact  the  piano  trade,  as  well  as  the  public  gen- 
erally, know  quite  well  that  by  calling  at  the  warerooms  of 
C.  FLOOD  &  SONS  they  can  get  the  best  goods  and  an 
immense  stock  to  select  from.  Teachers  can  rely  on  the  best 
treatment  and  the  most  liberal  terms  of  payment  by  calling 
personally  or  ordering  by  letier,  which  can  be  sure  of  prompt 
attention. 

Catalogues,  Terms  of  payment  and  every 
information  furnished  on  application. 

C.    FLOOD  &  SONS, 

31  &  33  King  Street,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
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Mr.  F.  B.  Meagher,  who  recently  resigned  his 
position  in  the  Fredericton  collegiate  school  to  accept 
that  of  Provincial  School  Inspector,  was  the  recipient 
of  a  presentation  on  the  part  of  his  associate  teachers. 
Mr.  Meagher  was  very  popular  as  a  teacher,  and  no 
doubt  will  be  equally  so  as  a  school  inspector.  He 
was  a  brilliant  student  at  the  university,  and  possesses 
the  legal  qualifications  for  the  office  of  inspector  in 
the  highest  degree. 

Me.  R.  p.  Steeves,  M.  A.  of  Woodstock  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  F.  E.  Whelpley  who  was 
appointed  acting  inspector  during  the  illness  of  Mr. 
D.  P.  Wetmore  of  Clifton,  Kings  County.  Mr. 
Whelpley  has  held  the  office  for  several  years,  and 
during  that  time  has  discharged  the  duties  in  a  fair 
and  impartial  manner  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
Mr.  Whelpley  retains  the  office  until  the  expiration 
of  the  present  term. 


Of  late  several  accidents  have  occurred  to  teachers 
while  conducting  chemical  experiments  in  their 
schools.  In  experimenting  with  dangerous  or  ex- 
plosive materials,  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to 
ensure  safety.  The  example  of  Faraday — to  practise 
each  experiment  before  performing  it  in  the  presence 
of  the  class — is  the  only  way  to  ensure  success.  There 
need  be  no  danger  in  conducting  any  of  the  experi- 
ments required  in  our  common  school  course  in 
chemistry.  Successful  experimenting  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  in  teaching  chemistry,  and  skill  and 
facility  in  manipulation  can  only  be  attained  by  care- 
ful practice. 
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A  VERY  general  response  has  been  given  to  Lady 
Tilley's  appeal  for  subscriptions  to  establish  a  refor- 
matory in  New  Brunswick.  Of  the  seven  thousand 
dollars  required,  six  thousand  have  already  been 
subscribed,  and  the  fund  is  increasing  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  necessary  legislation  will  soon  be  asked 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  refor- 
matory, which  Lady  Tilley  hopes  will  be  opened  in 
June  next.  Such  reformatories,  or  industrial  schools 
for  juvenile  offenders,  have  proved  a  great  blessing 
wherever  they  have  been  established.  Both  humanity 
and  economy  call  for  the  education  and  training  for 
usefulness  of  those  waifs  thrown  upon  the  world 
without  protectors  and  from  whose  ranks  the  criminal 
classes  are  largely  drawn.  Society  has  a  great 
responsibility  in  this  matter;  and  Lady  Tilley  deserves 
the  cordial  support  and  earnest  wishes  for  success  in 
her  humane  enterprise. 

January  has  some  very  important  planetary 
events  which  readers  of  the  Review  should  not  miss. 
A  view  of  Venus  and  Mercury  in  the  eastern  sky  will 
repay  shivering  early  risers,  but  be  quick,  for  the 
swift-footed  Mercury  will  soon  be  out  of  sight. 
Jupiter  makes  such  a  close  conjunction  with  the  moon 
on  the  evening  of  the  2.3rd  that  they  will  seem  to 
touch  each  other.  Mars,  fast  fading  into  insignific- 
ance, will  come  in  for  a  renewed  share  of  attention 
on  the  evening  of  the  25th  when  he  is  in  conjunction 
with  Jupiter. 

The  semi-centennial  exercises  in  connection  with 
Mount  Allison  University  began  in  St.  John  on  Sun- 
day, January  8th,  and  were  continued  on  the  follow, 
ing  day  in  the  Centenary  Church.  The  meeting  on 
Monday  evening  was  presided  over  by  Lieut.  Gov. 
ernor  Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  and  the  addresses  were  of 
a  deeply  interesting  character,  stimulating  public 
interest  in  those  educational  institutions  at  Sackville 
which  have  done  so  mnch  for  Methodism  and 
Education  in  these  provinces. 


Dr.  J.  L.  Nugent  writes  to  renew  the  snbscription 
for  Brigg's  Corner  district.  Queens  Co.  For  several 
years  past  this  district  ha."  made  provision  at  its 
annual  meeting  for  the  Review,  "keeping  the 
trustees  in  touch  with  the  educational  progress  of  the 
times,"  as  the  doctor  aptly  expresses  it.  It  would  be 
well  for  all  school  districts,  if  the  way  could  be  seen 
clear,  to  follow  the  example  of  Brigg's  Corner,  as 
indeed  some  have  been  doing  for  some  time.  There 
are  many  items  of  interest  to  trustees  in  it  from  time 
to  time — in  fact  in  every  issue.  Orders  of  the  Boards 
of  Edacation  in  both  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick embracing  changes  of  various  kinds;   Inspector's 


visits;  what  other  schools  and  districts  are  doing. 
These  are  all  matters  of  interest  to  school  officers, 
and  a  knowledge  of  them  is  often  important.  Out- 
side of  these  departments  there  are  many  other  topics 
dealt  with  of  equal  interest  to  school  officers  and 
teachers.  "Talks  with  Teachers;"  interpretation 
of  knotty  points  in  school  law,  etc.  If  trustees  more 
generally  subscribed  for  the  Review,  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  a  Teachers'  Bureau,  the  advan- 
tages of  which  would  be  great  to  both. 


REVISION  OF  INSPECTORAL  DISTRICTS  IN  N.  B. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  the 
following  changes  were  made  in  the  Inspectoral  Dis- 
tricts:— 

Inspectoral  District  No.  1,  G.  W.  ^Nlersereau,  M.  A., 
Inspector;  Restigouche,  Gloucester,  Northumberland. 

Inspectoral  District  No,  2,  George  Smith,  B.  A., 
Inspector:  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Westmorland. 

Inspectoral  District  No.  3,  F.  E.  Whelpley,  Act- 
ing Inspector;  the  County  of  Albert,  the  County  of 
Kings,  except  the  parishes  of  Westfield  and  Green- 
wich, and  the  County  of  Queens,  except  the  parishes 
of  Canning,  Gagetown,    Hampstead  and   Petersville. 

Inspectoral  District  No.  4,  W.  S.  Carter,  A.  M., 
Inspector;  the  counties  of  St.  John  and  Charlotte,  and 
the  parishes  of  Westfield  and  Greenwich  in  Kings  Co. 

Inspectoral  District  No.  5,  H.  V.  B.  Bridges,  M  .  A., 
Inspector;  the  County  of  York,  except  the  parishes 
of  North  Lake  and  Canterbury,  the  County  of  Sun- 
bury,  and  the  parishes  of  Canning,  Gagetown,  Hamp- 
stead and  Petersville  in  Queens. 

Inspectoral  District  No.  6,  F.  Billeagher,  M.  A., 
Inspector;  the  counties  of  Carleton,  Victoria  and 
Madawaska,  and  the  parishes  of  North  Lake  and  Can- 
terbury in  the  County  of  York. 

Normal  School   Entrance,   Grammar   School    Leaving 

and  University  Matriculation  Examinations 

in  New  Brunswick. 

It  has  long  been  considered  a  grievance  by  some 
that  students  desirous  of  entering  the  normal  school 
should  be  compelled  to  go  to  Fredericton,  which  is  so 
distant  for  many  and  attended  with  considerable 
travelling  expense.  If  the  student  fails  to  pass  the 
required  examination,  he  has  to  make  the  same 
journey  back  to  his  home;  and  if  the  student  be  a 
young  lady,  the  inconvenience  is  not  confined  to  her 
only,  but  perhaps  to  some  of  her  friends  who  have 
accompanied  her,  because,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
she  is  a  stranger  in  the  capital.  It  has  accordingly 
been  determined  for  the  future  to  hold  these  exam- 
inations during  the  first  week  in  July  of  each  year  in 
I  such  centres  as  St.  John,  Fredericton,  Moncton,  St. 
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Stephen,  Woodstock,  Chatham,  Dalhousie,  etc.  At 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  places  the  grammar 
school  leaving  and  university  matriculation  examina- 
tions will  be  held. 

The  scheme,  which  is  a  part  of  Regulation  45  of 
the  School  Manual  to  be  issued  shortly,  is  briefly  as 
follows  : 

There  is  a  Joint  Board,  consisting  of  the  Chief  Superintend- 
ent of  Education,  as  chairman,  and  two  members,  each  chosen 
yearly  from  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Senate  of  the 
University.  Among  the  duties  of  this  Joint  Board  is  tlie 
appointment  of  examiners,  of  which  there  are  three  classes: 
(1)  Examiners,  who  prepare  the  papers;  (2)  Associate  exam 
iners,  who  examine  the  papers,  and  (3)  Supervising  examiners. 
who  overlook  the  examinations.  The  examiners  must  be 
teachers  qualified  by  experience,  either  in  a  university  or  high 
school.  The  associate  examiners  must  be  college  graduates 
engaged  in  teaching.  The  inspectors  are  the  supervising 
examiners  in  their  respective  districts,  and  have  power  to 
appoint  additional  supervising  examiners,  if  needed,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Chief  Superintendent.  The  supervi.'sing 
examiners  are  also  examiners  in  reading.  Notice  to  undergo 
these  examinations  must  be  given  to  the  inspector  in  whose 
district  the  candidate  intends  to  be  examined  not  later  than 
the  34th  of  May  preceding  the  examination.  In  the  case  of 
normal  school  entrance,  a  fee  of  one  dollar  must  accompany 
the  application;  and  in  the  case  of  university  matriculation 
candidates,  or  grammar  school  leaving,  a  fee  of  two  dollars. 

The  above  is  the  barest  outline  of  the  scheme,  of 
which  fuller  particulars  will  appear  later. 

This  plan  is  an  excellent  one,  and  cannot  fail  to 
commend  itself  to  all  interested  in  our  schools.  It 
not  only  provides  better  facilities  for  those  who  pro- 
pose to  enter  the  normal  school,  but  it  brings  the 
university  and  the  high  school  in  closer  touch  —  a 
step  that  has  been  needed  for  some  time.  In  some 
of  the  high  schools  of  the  province  the  matriculation 
examination  of  the  university  has  been  for  two  or 
three  years  the  standard  for  leaving  these  schools. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the  requirements  for 
matriculation  and  the  requirements  of  the  course  of 
instruction  differed  very  considerably.  As  the  pro- 
vince largely  supports  the  university  as  well  as  the 
common  schools,  it  is  well  that  they  should  be  welded 
together,  and  the  steps  from  the  one  to  the  other  be 
rendered  continuous.  There  is  now  no  gap  between 
our  high  school  leaving  and  college  entrance  exam- 
inations. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  other 
Canadian  colleges  will  see  that  it  is  to  their  advan- 
tage, if  they  desire  New  Brunswick  students,  to  adapt 
their  requirements  to  our  course  of  instruction. 


A  DAY  IN  THE  DARTMOUTH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Dartmouth  schools  are  managed  by  Principal 
Miller  and  nineteen  associate  teachers.  There  are  in 
attendance  over  1100  pupils,  so  that  this  is  probably 
the  largest  school  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  under 
the  charge  of  one  principal.  He  devotes  the  most  of 
his  time  to  the  work  of  his  own  department,  but  in 
this  he  has  the  assistance  of  an  excellent  teacher. 
Miss  Sarah  Findlay. 


We  had  the  pleasure  of  devoting  a  day  to  this  school 
recently,  and  spent  the  first  hour  in  the  principal's 
department.  Miss  Findlay  had  a  recitation  in 
analysis — the  complex  sentence.  A  verbatim  report 
of  all  the  questions  and  answers  would  prove  most 
useful  to  our  readers  and  not  tiresome,  for  there  was 
no  vagueness  or  useless  repetition.  Attention  and 
order  were  about  perfect.  The  questions  were  such 
as  called  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  rather  than 
memory.  Every  pupil  felt  free  to  express  his  thoughts, 
for  he  knew  that  his  answer,  even  if  far  from  being 
correct,  would  be  treated  deferentially.  He  was  not 
made  to  shrink  back  by  a  frown  or  a  sneer;  but  was 
most  skilfully  led  to  the  correct  thought.  What  was 
amiss  was  put  right  by  a  careful  application  of  the 
definition. 

Miss  Moseleygave  a  very  full  and  complete  lesson 
on  the  findings  of  science  in  reference  to  the  effects 
of  alcohol  on  the  functions  of  circulation  in  the 
human  body.  Blackboard  illustrations  made  clear  so 
much  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  system  as 
was  needful  to  be  known  in  order  to  follow  the  rea- 
soning which  was  perhaps  burdened  somewhat  with 
too  much  detail.  With  such  teaching  it  is  not  ditficult 
to  understand  how  a  town  of  6200  inhabitants  does  not 
support,  and  does  not  desire  to  support,  a  rum  shop. 

Miss  Emma  Hume  taught  a  primary  class.  We 
have  nowhere  geen  a  room  better  fitted  for  the  work 
—desks  with  upper  surface  ruled  in  inch  squares  for 
kindergarten  work,  and  with  balls  strung  on  wires  for 
counting;  a  large  ball  frame  on  a  stand,  and  with  balls 
one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter;  an  excellent 
reading  chart;a  box  of  coloured  crayons;  objects  for 
object  teaching;  superior  blackboards  covered  with 
fine  illustrations;  abundance  of  light  coming  through 
large  windows  ornamented  with  flowers;  a  tonic  sol-fa 
chart,  etc,  etc,  and  best  of  all  that  vara  avis — a  born 
teacher. 

In  the  afternoon  we  found  Miss  Hennigar  trying  to 
give  her  pupils,  by  word  and  blackboard  pictures,  a 
vivid  idea  of  Longfellow's  Blacksmith  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  committing  the  poem  to  memory.  Her  suc- 
cess reflected  credit  on  her  training  at  the  normal 
school,  and  showed  her  insight  into,  and  sympathy 
with,  child  nature.  A  lesson  in  tonic  sol-fa  was 
equally  interesting,  and  brought  into  strong  light  the 
adaptability  of  this  system  to  all  grades  of  the 
public  schools.  No  manipulation  of  the  staff  nota- 
tion, without  borrowing  some  characteristic  features 
of  tonic  sol-fa,  could  have  been  made  to  appeal  to  the 
children's  intelligence  as  this  lesson  did. 

Miss  Scarfe  taught  a  fourth  grade  class  alanguag- 
lesson.  It  was  practical,  clear  and  accurate.  If  all 
the  Dartmouth  teachers  are  as  good  as  those  we  have 
seen  the  people  of  that  town  receive  as  much  value 
for  their  school  taxes  as  those  of  any  town  of  the 
Dominion. 
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Writing  in  Halifax  Schools. 

A  very  large  meeting  of  the  Halifax  and  Dart- 
mouth teachers  was  held  on  Friday,  the  2nd  ult.,  to 
consider  the  report  of  the  committee  on  writing. 
The  report  was  read  and  explained  by  Principal 
Miller  of  Dartmouth.  The  other  teachers  manifested 
their  interest  by  asking  many  questions,  all  of  which 
were  .satisfactorily  answere<l  by  the  various  members 
of  the  committee. 

The  chairman  of  the  school  board,  Mr.  Symons, 
addressed  the  meeting.  As  a  man  of  business  for 
many  years  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  becom- 
ing practically  acquainted  with  the  results  of  the 
penmiinship  of  the  schools,  and  he  must  pronounce 
it  very  unsatisfactory.  As  a  bank  director  he  had 
freijuently  to  reject,  on  account  of  their  bad  writing, 
candidates  other^\n8e  well  suited  for  positions  in  the 
bank.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  a  worthy  young 
man's  progress  should  be  barred  by  his  teacher's  neg- 
lect in  keeping  him  up  to  the  standard  in  the  legible, 
neat  and  facile  use  of  the  pen.  In  visiting  schools 
for  the  last  two  years  he  had  discovered  two  causes 
for  this  general  defect:  1st  the  use  of  short  pencils, 
and  2nd,  the  haste  to  get  the  correct  answers  to  pro- 
blems regardless  of  form.  He  had  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  Boston  schools  writing  is  more  efficiently 
taught  than  in  Xova  Scotia.  He  advocated  the  use 
of  writing  exercises  to  secure  freedom  of  arm  move- 
ment in  place  of  finger  movements. 

After  hearing  .several  written  opinions  the  major- 
ity of  the  teacher?  endorsed  the  following  propo.sitions: 

1.  Insleixl  of  slates  pupils  should  iisccxerci.se  hooks.  They 
woulil  lie  noiseless;  the  W(;rk  would  romiiin  for  inspection  or 
rcfeience;  I'cini;  pemiaiient  more  care  wouliI  be  exercised; 
iind  the  cost  would  not  much,  if  any,  exceed  that  of  slates. 

2  Pupils  when  wrilin;.'  should  sit  in  the  right  central  posi- 
ti(.n :  both  arms  on  the  desks  at  an  angle  of  4.';''  with  the  front 
of  the  desk,  writing  lines  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  desk. 

:5.  Vertical  writing  is  the  best— being  the  most  legible,  the 
most  en-sily  learned,  the  best  adapted  to  secure  the  hygienic 
position.  It  is  the  most  used  in  E'lgli.sh  schools— in  nine 
tenths  of  them — and  in  many  schools  on  the-  continent.  It  is 
.  recommended  by  ( Jernian  experts. 

■i.  In  normally  shaped  hands  pens  should  be  held  an  recom- 
mended by  Gage  in  his  system  of  penmanship. 

."i.  Pupils  when  writing  should  be  required  to  be  always  in 
correct  po.sitiun  and  to  hold  their  penholders  or  pencils 
correctly.  Writing  exercises  should  not  be  .so  long  as  to 
become  tiresome. 

fi  Writing  should  be  taught  chiefly  from  the  blackboard 
and  by  the  use  of  exercise  paper  and  movable  he.id  lines. 

7.  No  haste  to  get  through  with  much  work  should  c.iuse 
the  teacher  to  tolerate  any  written  exen  isc  which  is  not  in 
good  form. 

"I  am  well  satisfied  with  your  paper,  and  think 
there  isasteady  advance  in  its  utility  to  te^ichers." — S. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

I  was  talking  with  an  inspector  a  day  or  two  ago, 
who  seemed  to  be  put  out  about  eomething.  On 
inquiry  I  found  that  it  was  caused  by  his  having  to 
send  out  so  many  return  sheets  a  second  time  for  the 
term.  He  informed  me  that  in  many  cases  where  he 
sent  returns  to  the  secretary,  the  teacher  would  write 
for  them;  and  where  he  sent  them  to  the  teacher,  the 
secretary  would  write  for  them,  and  in  both  cases 
without  inquiring  of  each  other.  It  is  the  same  in 
the  case  of  registers — only,  perhaps,  worse.  One 
register,  ordinarily,  will  do  for  two  terms,  or  a  year. 
During  that  time  there  is  a  change  of  teacher,  and 
the  last  one,  instead  of  leaving  the  unfilled  register 
with  the  secretary,  or  in  the  school,  carries  it  away 
with  her  to  make  out  the  return  and  neglects  to  send 
it  back.  The  new  teacher,  wishing  to  begin  with  a 
clean  sheet,  or  not  inquiring  whether  the  district  is 
supplied  or  not,  immediately  writes  the  inspector  for 
a  new  register,  which  she  gets  oftener  than  it  is 
required,  because,  perhaps,  the  inspector  is  away  and 
the  sender  cannot  determine. 


Before  sending  for  a  new  register  always  examine 
the  ffisl  one  and  inquire  of  the  secretary.  If  the  sec- 
retary has  not  a  new  register  and  the  la.of  one  is  full, 
then  send  to  the  inspector,  not  to  the  education 
office,  as  some  do.  Such  a  course  pleases  not  the 
inspector  nor  the  education  oflBce.  At  his  visit  the 
inspector  takes  note  of  the  supplies  needed.  If  he 
fails  to  send  them  to  any  school  it  is  because  he  has 
had  no  o])portunity  of  knowing  they  are  needed. 

The  work  of  another  new  year  has  begun.  Ijct  each 
teacher  determine  to  accomplish  something  more  for 
herself  and  her  school  than  hiSt  year.  What  can  she 
do  for  herself?  She  can  increase  her  scholarship, 
improve  her  methods,  read  an  educational  paper, 
attend  a  county  institute,  which  perhaps  she  did  not 
do  last  year.  What  can  she  do  for  her  school?  She 
can  inspire  her  pupils  with  higher  ideals,  morally 
and  intellectually.  She  can  awaken  a  deeper  inter- 
est in  education  in  the  district,  among  parents  as  well 
as  pupils.  She  can  have  some  object  in  view  beyond 
the  mere  drawing  of  the  salary  and  tilling  in  the 
time.  A  school  ll.ng.  a  school  library,  better  appara- 
tus, improved  house,  grounds  or  furniture.  Let  every 
teacher  and  school  be  the  better  for  the  year  181'3. 


We  have  seen  a  very  pretty  photograph  of  the 
Sydney  Academy,  surrounded  by  the  vignettes  of  the 
senior  classes  and  the  teachers.  We  presume  it  is 
going  to  be  a  part  of  the  academic  exhibit  at  the 
Chicago  world's  fair. 
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New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Time. 

By  W.  O.  Raymond,  M.  A. 

(Continued) 

With  the  coming  of  the  Loyalists,  in  1783,  the 
number  of  English  inhabitants  was  increased  from 
about  1,500  to  13,000,  with  a  mote  than  correspond- 
ing increase  of  wealth  and  education.  Amongst  the 
Jjoyalists  were  some  of  the  brightest  and  ablest  minds 
of  the  old  American  colonies.  Lawyers,  such  as 
Chipman  and  Putnam;  clergymen,  such  as  Byles, 
Andrews  and  Scovil;  soldiers,  such  as  John  Saunders, 
Beverley  Robinson  and  the  DeLanceys;  descendants 
of  the  oldest  families  of  New  England —  the  Winslows, 
Tilleys  and  others  whose  forefathers  came  over  in 
the  Mayflower.  But  without  stopping  to  particularise 
it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  as  regards  education, 
refinement  and  integrity,  the  character  of  the  Loyal- 
ist founders  of  the  province  stood  high.  Many  of 
those  who  filled  leading  positions  in  the  government 
of  the  country  during  its  infancy  had  enjoyed  all  the 
advantages  of  a  collegiate  education,  and  were  natur- 
ally anxious  that  their  children  should  not  be  entirely 
deprived  of  like  privileges. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1783,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
New  York  to  consider  the  ways  and  means  whereby 
the  cause  of  religion  and  education  might  best  be 
promoted  in  the  new  communities  about  to  be  founded 
by  the  exiled  Loyalists.  Dr.  Charles  Inglis,  after- 
wards first  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Jonathan 
Odell,  first  Provincial  Secretary  of  New  Brunswick, 
were  amongst  those  present.  After  due  deliberation 
a  plan  was  drawn  up  for  providing  religious  and 
educational  privileges  for  those  emigrating  from  the 
old  colonies  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  plan  was  subse- 
quently forwarded  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton  to  Lord 
North,  with  a  recommendation  in  its  favor.  Among 
the  suggestions  it  contained  was  that  of  setting  apart 
lands  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  schools.  In 
connection  with  the  subject  of  education  occurs  this 
paragraph  :  "  It  will  be  highly  beneficial  and  expedi- 
dent,  both  from  the  present  state  and  the  immediate 
prospect  of  extensive  settlement  of  that  province, 
that  the  youth  be  furnished  as  soon  as  possible  with 
such  means  of  necessary  education  and  liberal  instruc- 
tion as  may  qualify  them  for  public  utility, —  filling 
the  civil  ofiBces  of  government  with  credit  and 
respectability, — inspire  those  principles  of  virtue  and 
public  spirit,  that  liberality  of  sentiment  and  enlarge- 
ment of  mind  which  may  attach  them  to  the  consti- 
tution, happiness  and  interests  of  their  country. 
For  this  purpose  a  public  seminary,  academy  or  col- 
lege should,  without  delay,  begin  to  be  instituted  at 
the  most  centrical  part  of  the  province." 


In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the 
originators  of  the  plan  reiterate  their  conviction  that 
"  the  founding  of  a  college  or  seminary  of  learning 
on  a  liberal  plan,  where  youth  may  receive  a  virtuous 
education  and  can  be  qualified  for  the  learned  profes- 
sions, is,  we  humbly  conceive,  a  measure  of  the 
greatest  consequence.  ...  If  such  a  seminary  is 
not  established  the  inhabitants  will  not  have  the 
means  of  educating  their  sons  at  home,  but  will  be 
under  the  necessity  of  sending  them  for  that  purpose 
either  to  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  which  will  be 
attended  with  an  expense  that  few  can  bear,  or  else 
to  some  of  the  states  of  this  continent  where  they 
will  be  sure  to  imbibe  principles  that  are  unfriendly 
to  the  British  constitution."* 

The  forethought  manifested  by  those  who,  even 
before  their  arrival  in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  had 
considered  the  interests  of  their  children,  was  destined 
to  bear  good  fruit ;  but  of  this  more  anon. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  circumstances  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  exiles,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  either  through  choice  or  necessity, 
abandoned  their  old  homes  and  came  to  this  country, 
were  such  that  the  sending  their  children  abroad  for 
an  education  was  simply  an  impossibility.  They  had 
sacrificed  their  possessions,  their  various  positions, 
in  most  cases  their  all.  Their  position  was  one  to 
excite  universal  sympathy. 

A  very  fair  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  mingled 
emotions  with  which,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  they 
regarded  the  destruction  of  all  their  hopes  by  a  glance 
at  the  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  March 
14rth,  1783,  by  the  officers  of  the  loyal  American 
regiments  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  men. 
The  letter  modestly  refers  to  their  important  services 
during  the  contest  and  to  their  personal  sacrifices, 
and  expresses  anxious  concern  for  the  future  of  their 
families,  which  in  many  cases  include  "  wives  born  to 
the  fairest  expectations  and  tenderly  brought  up,  and 
children  for  whose  education  and  future  happiness 
they  feel  responsible."  The  letter  closes  with  a 
humble  request,  "  That  grants  of  lands  may  be  made 
to  them  in  some  of  His  Majesty's  American  provinces, 
and  that  they  may  be  assisted  in  making  settlements 
in  order  that  they  and  their  children  may  still  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  British  government." 
After  the  arrival  of  the  Loyalists  in  this  province 


*  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  the'flbove  paragraph  a  complaint 
made  some  years  later  to  His  Excellency  Sir  Geo.  Arthur,  then  Lieut. 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  that  in  many  parts  of  that  province  the 
teachers  then  employed  were  '*  not  only  of  an  inferior  description  In 
point  of  character,  as  well  as  of  attainments,  but  in  many  instances 
Aviericart^,  who  introduce  books  from  their  own  country,  in  which  the 
history  and  institutions  of  that  republic  are  colored  in  a  manner  very 
dangerou  to  the  principles  formed  in  their  pupils;  and  the  foundation  of 
loyalty  .s  thus  sapped  in  the  rising  population  of  the  country," 
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they  speedily  set  to  work  to  carve  out  new  homes  in 
what  was  then  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness. 
They  were  poor  in  puree,  but  rich  in  experience, 
determination,  energy,  education,  intellect  and  other 
qualities  which  build  up  a  nation.  But,  alas,  the 
rising  generation  sorely  felt  the  loss  of  the  superior 
educational  advantages  their  fathers  and  mothers  had 
enjoyed.  They  could  only  make  use  of  such  as  the 
country  then  afforded,  and  these  were  very  limited. 

In  the  towns  and  villages  the  means  of  securing  a 
fair  English  education  were  speedily  available,  but  in 
the  scattered  settlements  the  means  of  securing  even 
the  rudiments  of  education  were  for  many  years  lamen- 
tably deficient.  It  need,  therefore,  excite  no  surprise 
that  the  succeeding  generation,  as  a  rule,  did  not 
attain  to  so  high  a  standard  as  their  parents  in  intel- 
lectual culture,  refinement  of  manners  and  knowledge 
of  the  world  at  large. 

The  first  provision  made  by  law  for  the  education 
of  youth  in  the  newly  fo»med  Province  of  New 
Brunswick  is  contained  in  the  Instructions  to  Gover- 
nor Thomas  Carleton,  issued  at  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
August  18,  1784,  by  His  Majesty  King  George  III. 

Section  4.3  of  the  Koyal  Instructions  referred  to 
reads  :  "  And  whereas  it  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  the  settling  planters  in  townships  hath  very 
much  redounded  to  their  advantage,  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  assistance  they  have  been  able  to  afford 
each  other  in  their  civil  concerns,  but  likewise  with 
regard  to  the  security  they  have  already  acquired 
against  the  insults  and  insurrections  of  neighboring 
Indians;  you  are  therefore  to  lay  out  townships  of  a 
convenient  size  and  extent  in  such  places  as  you  in 
your  discretion  shall  judge  most  proper;  and  it  is  our 
will  and  pleasure  that  each  township  do  consist  of 
about  100,000  acres,  having  as  far  as  may  be 
natural  boundaries  extending  up  into  the  country 
and  comprehending  a  necessary  part  of  the  sea  coast 
where  it  can  be  conveniently  had." 

Section  45  goes  on  to  provide  :  "  That  a  particular 
spot  in  or  as  near  each  township  as  possible  be  set 
apart  for  the  building  of  a  church,  and  400  acres 
adjacent  thereto  be  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
minister  and  200  for  a  KcJiool-master." 

It  apjiears  that  this  grant  of  two  hundred  acres 
was  a  personal  one  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  a 
school-master  in  the  township,  rather  than  for  the 
support  of  the  school  itself  ;  since  it  is  further  pro- 
vided in  Section  49,  "That  a  quantity  of  land  not 
exceeding  500  acres  be  set  apart  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  school-master  in  each  township." 

Two  other  sections  only  of  the  instructions  to 
Governor  Carleton  deal  with  the  subject  of  schools; 
one  of  these,  viz.,  Section   70,  curiously  illustrates 


the  intimate  connection  between  church  and  state 
as  it  existed  in  the  colonies  a  century  ago.  It  reads 
as  follows :  "  And  we  do  further  direct  that  no 
school-master  who  shall  arrive  in  our  said  province 
from  this  kingdom  be  henceforward  permitted  to 
keep  school  in  that  our  said  province  without  the 
license  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  and  that  no 
person  now  there,  or  that  shall  come  from  other 
parts,  shall  be  admitted  to  keep  school  in  New 
Brunswick  without  your  license  first  obtained." 

The  object  of  the  section  was  to  provide  for  the 
licensing  of  school  teachers  by  competent  authority. 
The  only  provision  for  sending  out  school-masters 
from  England  at  the  time  was  that  supplied  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign 
parts,  the  work  of  which  was  largely  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  Hence  the 
certificate  of  that  bishop  was  the  official  guarantee  of 
the  competency  of  the  English  school-master  for  his 
work.  In  the  case  of  residents  of  the  province,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  some  guarantee  of  their 
efficiency,  provision  was  made  for  the  issuing  of 
licenses  by  the  Governor. 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  the  closing 
sections  (Sec.  78)  of  the  King's  Instructions  to 
Governor  Carleton  will  show  that  the  subject  of 
education  was  expected  to  be  among  the  first 
things  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  provincial 
House  of  Assembly:  "It  is  our  further  will  and 
pleasure  that  you  recommend  to  the  Assembly  to 
enter  upon  proper  methods  for  the  erecting  and 
maintenance  of  schools  in  order  to  the  training  up  of 
youth  to  reading  and  to  a  necessary  knowledge  of^the 
principles  of  religion." 

It  will  hereafter  appear  that  our  early  legislators 
were  rather  dilatory  in  attending  to  the  very  import- 
ant duty  so  clearly  defined  by  the  section  just  quoted, 
since  it  was  not  until  many  years  later  that  any  well 
considered  plan  was  devised  for  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation. 

The  best  schools  in  the  early  days  of  the  province 
were  those  conducted  by  school-masters  employed  by 
the  English  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  (iospel 
in  foreign  parts.  This  society  (commonly  referred  to 
as  the  S.  P.  G.)  was  founded  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  under  its  fostering  care 
missionaries  and  school-masters  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England  labored  first  in  North  America, 
and  subsequently  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

(To  Im'  continued. 


The  total  school  enrolment  for  the  United  States 
last  year  was  14,200,000.  This  included  universities; 
private  and  parochial  schools  have  1,500,000. 
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For  the  Re\tew.] 

Primary  Work. 

By  Jennie  H.  Hanson,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

*  *  If  we  realize,  as  we  all  must,  that  the  child's  success 
or  lack  of  success  in  obtaining  an  education  depends  largely 
upon  the  beginning,  I  claim  that  the  teacher  who  takes  from 
fifty  to  sixty  little  ones,  and  becomes  responsible  for  their 
launching  out  upon  the  sea  of  learning,  takes  upon  her- 
self a  great  and  sacred  responsibility,  the  extent  and 
influence  of  which  cannot  be  measured  in  time.  In  my 
opinion  primary  work  affords  a  grand  field  in  which  to  labor 
for  the  betterment  of  humanity  and  the  Master's  "Well 
done;" and  notwithstanding  the  varied  environments,  dispo- 
sitions, tendencies  and  capabilities  of  these  little  ones  the  good 
seeds  of  morality  and  temperance  should  be  so  thickly  sown, 
with  all  other  instruction,  that  when  the  weeds  of  sin  do 
spring  up  they  will  soon  die  out  for  want  of  moisture.  In 
the  present  age  a  boy  needs  to  go  forth  from  the  primary 
grades  filled  with  respect  and  love  for  temperance,  and  a  per- 
fect hatred  for  intemperance  in  all  its  phases,  in  order  to  make 
any  use  of  the  education  he  has  struggled  for,  or  the  capa- 
bilities he  may  possess;  and  to  withstand  manfully  the  evils 
and  temptations  which  so  thickly  beset  his  pathway  on  all 
sides.  View  primary  work  from  whatever  standpoint  we  may 
and  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  it  is  of  vast  importance, 
and  is  well  worthy  the  concentrated  energies  of  the  educated 
men  and  women  of  to-day. 

Speaking  now  more  definitely  of  the  general  work  of 
Grade  I,  I  have  learned  from  experience  that  the  first  thing 
that  the  teacher  should  do  is  to  create  in  the  little  ones, 
upon  their  entrance  at  school,  a  love  for  both  school  and 
teacher.  He  will  then  have  started  the  child  upon  the  high 
road  to  success  with  all  the  chances  in  his  favor.  What 
parent  could  keep  at  home  the  little  one  who  says,  "I  just 
love  my  teacher,"  and  "  I  just  love  to  go  to  school?"  My 
experience  is  that  the  mother  in  such  cases  will  contend 
against  untold  difficulties,  poverty  and  inconvenience,  and 
make  any,  and  every,  sacrifice  to  send  them.  On  the  other 
hand  it  seems  but  natural  that  the  mother  worried  with  hei 
multiplicity  of  domestic  duties,  when  she  finds  that  the  little 
one  has  acquired  a  distaste  for  school,  and  worries  and  cries 
to  stay  at  home,  to  feel  and  say  that  he  is  young  yet,  and 
that  perhaps  after  a  little  he  will  go  without  being  forced 
to  do  so.  In  this  way  many  children  have  lost  the  golden 
opportunity. 

We  should  be  very  careful  not  to  bring  about  this  great 
stumbling  block  by  attempting  to  secure  perfect  order  on 
the  part  of  small  children  at  the  first.  Of  course  I  know 
that  this  order  is  very  desirable  and  essential  to  the  satisfac- 
tory working  of  the  school,  but  we  should  not  forget  that 
these  little  ones  have  become  habituated  to  the  freedom  of 
home  life,  and  that  they  must  find  the  restraint  and  confine- 
ment of  school  life  very  irksome  at  the  first  No  wise 
teacher  can  expect  to  change  the  habits  of  years  in  a  few 
days  or  even  weeks.  Such  radical  changes  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  human  nature  either  in  young  or  old.  The  little 
ones  should  be  led  into  this  order  and  obedience  gradually 
and  almost  uncopspiously — not  forced  into  it. 


I  claim  that  it  is  much  wiser,  with  small  children,  not  to 
see  many  little  things  that  you  do  see,  and  not  to  hear  many 
little  things  that  you  do  hear.  If  the  teacher  notes  and 
punishes  every  little  act  of  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of 
these  small  pupils  the  chances  are  that  she  will  do  more 
punishing  than  teaching,  and  the  children  will  avail  them- 
selves of  every  opportunity  to  stay  at  home.  This  method 
of  punishing  continually  only  tends  to  develop  in  the  child 
the  spirit  of  rebellion,  for  it  is  but  natural  for  the  little  one 
to  resent  punishment  or  authority  exerted  by  any  one  but 
the  parent.  Again,  it  does  seem  such  a  mistake  to  deal 
with  little  acts  of  thoughtless  disobedience  as  wilful  disobe- 
dience. This  should  not  be  done  even  in  the  most  extreme 
cases.  The  child's  own  sense  of  Helplessness  and  timidity 
prevent  wilful  disobedience  being  habitual  on  his  part;  and 
the  teacher  generally  brings  this  about  by  being  too  hasty  or 
indiscreet.  In  such  cases  we  are  too  apt  to  think  and  say 
that  the  fault  is  all  with  the  little  one,  when  we  might  have 
spared  him  as  well  as  ourselves  the  worry  of  it.  If  we  have 
our  programme  properly  arranged,  and  keep  the  little  ones 
interested  and  employed,  we  will  not  have  to  contend  much 
with  disobedience  of  either  kind  in  this  grade.  We  should 
teach  everything  through  the  medium  of  objects  and  pic- 
tures. This  method  always  awakens  and  retains  the  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  small  children. 

The  next  important  consideration  for  the  primary  teacher 
is  the  forming  of  the  child's  habits  in  the  school  room.  For 
this  the  teacher  alone  is  responsible.  It  is  a  well  known 
saying  that  "'habit  becomes  second  nature,"  and  I  think 
that  it  is  also  true  that  a  person's  success  or  lack  of  success 
in  any  position  in  life  depends  largely  upon  his  habits. 
The  habits  of  accuracy  or  inaccuracy;  industry  or  idleness; 
neatness  or  lack  of  neatness,  which  the  child  may  acquire 
and  put  into  practice  during  the  first  years  at  school,  will 
have  become  habitual,  and  will  follow  him  all  through  his 
school  life. 

Of  course  the  great  aim  and  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  master  intelligently  the  work  of  Grade  I 
in  accordance  with  the  Course  of  Instruction.  This  achieve- 
ment is  not  always  possible  on  the  part  of  every  pupil  in 
this  grade.  It  depends  upon  certain  conditions,  as  the 
pupil's  age,  attendance  and  ability,  as  well  as  the  teacher's 
tact  and  ability  to  impart  knowledge  and  to  assist  the  young 
faculties  to  develop  quickly. 

The  most  important  subject  is  that  of  Reading,  and  I 
claim  that  if  the  teacher  can  teach  this  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  the  same  methods  will  apply  to  numbers,  print- 
script  and  the  other  subjects.  A  lesson  in  reading  may 
at  the  same  time  afford  a  lesson  in  form  and  colour.  To 
illustrate  this  I  will  explain  the  method  I  am  adopting  at 
present  to  teach  the  first  steps  of  reading.  It  is  a  simple 
method,  but  I  find  it  very  satisfactory.  Taking  wholes 
before  parts  I  teach  the  sentence  first  after  the  "  look  and 
say"  method,  and  then  deal  with  the  separate  words.  Upon 
printing  the  second  and  following  sentences  upon  the  black 
board  I  have  the  pupils  read  it  until  familiar  with  it,  after 
which  I  require  them  to  tell  me  how  many  new  words  there 
are  in  the  sentence  that  they  have  not  learned  before.  I 
have  the  crayons  in  the  primary  and  secondary  colours,  and 
with  these  I  print  the  new  words,  to  impress  them  upon  the 
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pupil's  mind  and  to  distinguish  tliem  from  the  familiar 
words.  As  soon  as  every  child  in  the  class  can  name  and 
find  the  word  readily  I  print  it  with  the  other  familiar  words 
which  I  have  printed  in  columns  on  another  part  of  the 
black  board,  and  which  I  review  every  day  before  or  after 
the  regular  reading  lesson.  After  giving  all  the  class  drill, 
both  individual  and  simultaneous,  which  the  time  will 
admit  of,  I  have  the  pupils  take  their  seats  and  print  the 
new  word  or  words,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  their  slates 
repeatedly.  This  method  creates  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  competition  among  the  pupils,  and  by  the  time  they 
have  learned  one  or  two  lessons  in  this  way  they  have 
learned  the  colours,  as  far  as  rei|uired  by  Grade  I,  without 
realizing  that  a  task  has' been  given  to  them  at  all.  I  often 
notice  now  that  when  I  put  the  new  sentence  upon  the  black 
board  that  if,  as  it  generally  happens,  the  first,  middle  and 
last  words  are  familiar  ones  the  most  of  the  class  can  read 
it  at  sight  as  the  sense  of  the  sentence  enables  them  to  name 
the  new  words.  As  I  have  already  said  I  can  teach  the 
other  subjects  in  like  manner,  for  once  a  child  is  wide  awake 
to  the  one  he  is  easily  interested  and  led  on  to  the  others. 

Now  in  closing  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  of  some  of 
the  ditticulties  I  meet  with  iu  attempting  to  have  my  school 
all  that  I  might  desire,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  in  so  doing  I  will  but  voice  the  experience  of 
other  primary  teachers;  at  least  I  hope  so,  for  I  would  not 
care  to  be  the  only  one  to  find  or  meet  with  ditticulties  which 
I  cannot  overcome.  The  difficulty  that  causes  me  most 
worry  and  anxiety  is  the  entering  of  new  pupils  at  any  time 
during  the  year,  from  its  beginning  to  its  close.  This  is  a 
difficulty  which  primary  teachers  alone  have  to  contend 
with  as  it  is  not  posisi'ile  in  other  grades.  In  a  large  school 
it  seems  impossible,  for  me  at  least,  to  give  these  coming  in 
when  they  may  the  attention  and  care  they  should  have  as 
beginners,  and  still  do  my  duty  with  the  whole  school.  It 
does  seem  hard  to  neglect  them  and  thus  allow  them  to  form 
anything  but  desirable  habits  in  the  school  room  which 
always  have  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  whole  school;  or 
to  care  for  them  and  neglect  the  old  ones,  and  thus  allow 
them  to  lose  that  desirable  interest  in  the  work,  and  in 
this  way  lose  the  benefit  of  mouths  of  labour.  Once  boys 
or  girl  feels  they  are  merely  putting  in  the  time  their 
interest  is  gone,  and  I  notice  that  it  does  not  take  them  long 
to  see  this  with  their  observing  and  perceptive  faculties  at 
full  play. 

Another  difficulty  I  find  is  the  entering  of  such  young 
children  to  the  school  room.  At  present  1  have  a  school  of 
fifty-nine,  all  new,  and  these  range  from  five  to  nine  years 
of  age.  Some  of  these  marked  five  are  so  tiny  and  baby 
like  that  it  does  eeem  impossible  for  them  to  be  more  than 
four.  While  some  take  the  work  up  readily  some  cannot 
graap  it  at  all.  It  seems  impossible  to  carry  all  along  as  one 
would  wish,  and  if  these  little  ones  attend  most  of  the  year 
it  does  not  seem  to  the  teacher's  credit,  or  to  the  child's 
interest,  to  have  ten  or  fifteen  of  them  to  remain  in  (trade  I 
another  year;  and  yet  what  is  to  be  done  if  they  are  not  old 
enough  to  grapple  with  the  work. 

I  have  visited  nearly  all  the  primary  teachers  in  the  city, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  ob.scrve,  I  feel  sure  that  they  also  have  to 
contend  with  these  difficulties. 


[For  the  Review.l 

Botrychium  Matricariaefolium. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  H.  F.  Perkins' 
description,  in  the  last  Review,  of  some  specimens 
of  Botrychium  Matricarijefolium  lately  found  by  him, 
two  of  which  have,  he  says,  "  well  developed  sporan- 
gia on  the  sterile  flond."  He  does  not  say  whether 
or  not  the  same  plant  bears  also  the  fertile  frond 
common  to  the  species,  whether  the  sporangia  are 
borne  on  the  back  of  the  leafy  portion  or  whether 
they  form  the  terminal  part  of  the  frond.  Will  Mr. 
Perkins  kindly  give  the  desired  information  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Review. 

I  should  not  have  considered  the  variability  in  size 
as  very  imi)ortant,  but  the  difference  in  position  of 
sporangia  seems  rather  remarkable.  I  have,  how- 
ever, observed  something  similar  in  Osmunda  cinna- 
tnonea.  Last  July  I  found  at  Joggius,  Cumberland 
County,  a  specimen  of  that  fern,  a  single  frond  of 
which  had  the  lower  half — five  pairs  of  pinnae — 
leafly  and  infertile,  and  the  upper  half  fertile, 
exactly  like  the  central  frond  of  other  plants  of  the 
same  species.  The  specimen  referred  to  had  no  fer- 
tile fronds  at  the  centre.  Maky  E.  Charman. 

Westclirater  Station.  X.  S.,  Dec  Slat.  1892. 


The  Monthly  Record. 

In  many  schools  of  France  each  pupil  is  provided 
with  a  blank  book,  on  the  cover  of  which  is  printed 
some  sound  advice,  showing  how  the  good  useof  one'8 
school  life  is  likely  to  ensure  a  happy  and  useful  life 
—  and  appealing  to  the  child's  patriotism  to  be  and  to 
do  something  noble  for  the  sake  of  his  country.  On 
one  day  in  each  month  all  the  exercises  are  written  in 
this  book — a  permanent  record  of  the  progress  made 
from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year.  Thie 
book  is  kept  for  use  through  all  the  grades  and  given 
to  the  pupil  when  he  leaves  school.  We  can  scarcely 
conceive  of  a  better  or  a  more  wholesome  stimulus 
than  one  in  which  the  pupil  strives  continually  to 
excel  himself.  After  many  years,  such  a  record  would 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  precious  mementos 
of  the  past. 

We  mean  to  try  the  plan,  and  would  most  earnestly 
recommend  it  to  all  other  teachers. 

The  book  should  be  made  of  good  paper  and  have 
a  cloth  cover.  It  would  cost  about  twenty  cents  and 
would  serve  for  a  lifetime.  Halifax. 


The  Richmond  County  Academy  at  Arichat  failed 
to  make  the  legal  average  attendance  by  a  small 
fraction  during  the  past  year,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
county  academies  number  one  less. 
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For  the  RE\nEW.] 

"Wherein  Popular  Education  Has  Failed." 

Under  the  above  title  President  Charles  W.  Eliot  has  con- 
tributed a  long  article  to  the  December  number  of  the  Forum. 
The  article  is  given  the  place  of  greatest  prominence  and  is 
especially  worthy  of  careful  study  by  all  teachers.  The  open- 
ing sentence  is,  "It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  serious  and 
general  disappointment  at  the  results  of  popular  education  up 
to  this  date."  Without  giving  his  reasons  for  this  statement, 
we  prefer  to  state  here  what  he  considers  a  good  education 
should  aim  to  do  for  the  children  of  the  state. 

Public  education  should  mean  the  systematic  training  of  all 
children  for  the  duties  of  life.  This  training  should  work  a 
revolution  in  human  society  in  two  or  three  generations. 
Why  has  it  not?  President  Eliot  saj-s,  "  I  think  I  perceive  in 
popular  education,  as  generally  conducted  until  recently,  an 
inadequacy  and  a  misdirection,  which  supply  a  partial  answer 
to  these  disquieting  questions. 

"The  right  methods  of  developing  in  the  mass  of  the 
population,  the  reasoning  power  and  general  rationality  which 
are  needed  for  the  wise  conduct  of  life,  must  closely  resemble 
the  method  by  which  the  intelligence  and  reasoning  power  of 
an  individual  are  developed."  What  are  the  main  processes 
of  the  mind  which  systematic  education  should  develop  and 
improve  in  an  individual,  in  order  to  increase  his  general 
intelligence  and  train  his  reasoning  power?  The  first  of  these 
processes  is  observation  ;  that  is  to  say  the  alert,  intent  and 
accurate  use  of  the  senses.  All  facts  must  be  ascertained 
through  this  power,  and  facts  are  the  only  foundation  for 
sound  reasoning.  Many  of  the  occupations  call  for  a  very 
limited  use  of  the  observing  powers,  therefore  to  prevent  the 
atrophy  of  these  faculties  systematic  education  must  provide 
a  remedy.  For  the  training  of  this  power  of  observation  it 
does  not  matter  what  subject  the  child  studies,  so  that  it  be 
done  thoroughly  in  an  objective  method.  Any  branch  of 
natural  history,  physics,  the  trades,  and  many  sports,  as  sail- 
ing, will  develop  this  power.  One  subject  done  thoroughly  is 
far  better  than  several  done  superficially.  The  youth  should 
learn  how  hard  it  is  to  establish  a  fact;  how  he  should  distrust 
the  evidence  of  his  own  senses;  learn  to  verify,  repeat,  corro- 
borate; to  mark  the  dislinclion  between  the  fact  and  any 
inference,  however  obvious,  from  the  fact. 

"The  next  process,  function  or  operation  of  the  mind  which 
education  should  develop,  is  that  of  making  a  correct  record 
of  things  observed.  The  record  may  be  mental  only,  or  re- 
duced to  writing.  Civilized  man  makes  continuous  records 
of  sifted,  sorted  and  grouped  facts  of  observation  and  experi- 
ence, and  on  these  records  the  progress  of  the  race  depends. 
Hence,  the  supreme  importance  of  drilling  a  child  at  every 
stage  in  the  art  of  making  a  vivid  and  accurate  record  of 
things  seen,  felt,  done,  heard,  or  suffered.  To  make  a  scru- 
pulously accurate  statement  of  a  fact  observed,  with  all  its 
needed  qnalifications,  is  as  good  a  training  of  the  conscience 
as  secular  education  can  furnish. 

"The  next  mental  process  to  be  developed  is  that  of  drawing 
correct  inferences  from  recorded  facts  or  observations.  This 
is  difHcult  work  and  requires  well-trained  faculties.  It  may 
take  a  great  number  of  cases  to  establish  a  law.  These  cases 
may  have  to  be  collected  by  different  persons  at  different 
times,  but  the  method  rightly  understood  and  practised  leads 
straight  to  truth. 

' '  Fourthly,  education  should  cultivate  the  power  of  express- 
ng  one's  thoughts  clearly,  concisely  and  cogently.     The  child 


may  be  practised  in  any  field,  and  this  power  of  expression 
can  be  won  -  if  the  right  means  are  used.  The  logical  and 
persuasive  development  of  an  argument,  starting  from  well 
selected  premises  and  brought  to  a  just  conclusion,  has 
especial  value.  Poetry  should  not  be  omitted  from  systematic 
education.  Many  poets  have  written  most  concisely  and 
perspicuously. 

"The.se,  then,  are  the  four  things  in  which  the  individual 
youth  should  be  thoroughly  trained,  if  his  judgment  and 
reasoning  power  are  to  be  systematically  developed;  observing 
accurately,  recording  correctly,  comparing,  grouping  and 
inferring  justly,  and  expressing  cogently  the  results  of  these 
mental  operations." 

Do  our  public  schools  systematically  develop  the  reasoning 
faculty  or  process?  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  pupils  never  get 
beyond  the  grades  of  the  grammar  school.  The  work,  as  now 
done,  consists  chietly,  and  until  recently  entirely,  of  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  geography  and  arithmetic.  Spelling  and 
reading  simply  develop  the  memory,  and  geography,  as 
generally  taught,  doe-s  the  same.  Arithmetic  only  remains  to 
train  the  reasoning  power,  or  faculty.  President  Eliot 
claims  that  arithmetic,  although  occupying  from  one-sixth  to 
one  third  of  the  school  time,  does  not  train  any  one  of  the 
faculties  named.  "On  the  whole,  it  is  the  least  remunerative 
subject  in  elementary  education  as  now  conducted."  In 
elementary  instruction  we  fail,  therefore  to  train  the  processes 
most  in  need  of  training. 

In  secondary  education,  as  a  rule,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
time  is  spent  on  classics,  which,  as  generally  taught,  mainly 
develops  the  memory.  It  is  a  rare  language-teacher  who 
makes  it  a  vehicle  of  thought. 

A  number  of  other  subjects  are  taught  for  the  value 
of  the  information  they  give.  These  subjects,  as  they  are 
now  taught,  seldom  do  more  than  cultivate  the  memory. 
Such  subjects  as  history,  psychology,  constitutional  law, 
political  economy,  natural  history,  afford  a  fine  field  for  the 
solidest  of  mental  training,  it  is  true.  It  is  the  way  they  are 
taught  that  condemns  them. 

Even  in  the  colleges,  where  more  might  be  expected,  the 
cultivation  of  memory  predominates. 

No  amount  of  such  study  will  ever  protect  one  from  believ- 
ing in  astrology,  free  silver,  boycotts,  strikes,  or  the  persecution 
of  the  Jews,  or  any  other  form  of  popular  folly.  Many 
popular  delusions  are  founded  on  the  commonest  of  fallacies: 
Many  of  the  trade  theories  are  supported  by  arguments  that 
have  no  basis  in  fact.     These  are  very  cleverly  exposed. 

Whai  changes  are  necessary  in  the  course  of  public  education 
to  ensure  the  rationality  of  the  population? 

In  the  first  place  we  must  make  practice  in  thinking  the  con- 
stant object  of  all  instruction.  After  the  necessary  manual  and 
mental  arts  have  been  acquired,  those  subjects  should  be 
taught  that  each  teacher  is  best  fitted  to  utilize  to  make  his 
pupils  think,  or  which  develop  best  in  each  individual  pupil 
his  own  power  to  ihink;  for  the  subject  is  not  of  importance 
in  itself.  Again,  we  can  give  far  more  time  to  accurate 
description  in  writing.  This  practice  should  begin  in  the 
kindergarten  and  continue  through  the  university-. 

Correct  speech  is  by  no  means  common;  correct  writing 
still  less  so.  Il  receives  less  attention  than  the  former,  instead 
of  more. 

The  natural  sciences  all  lend  themselves  to  this  form  of 
education. 

In  the  higher  part  of  the  system  sociology  and  political 
economy  should  be  studied  as  disciplinary  subjects,  and, 
finally,  argumentative  training  is  highly  essential. 

H.  S.  C. 
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For  the  Review.] 

Education  in  the  United  States. 

A  Pictoii  lady,  who  has  been  a  very  successful 
teacher  in  the  United  States  for  several  years,  on 
being  asked  her  impressions  of  their  schools,  replied 
thus:  "What  do  I  think  is  the  difference  between 
the  common  school  educational  systems  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada?  I  do  not  consider  myself  quali- 
fied to  speak  of  the  comparative  values  of  the  systems 
of  the  two  countries,  but  judging  by  my  knowledge 
of  the  educational  systems  of  several  of  the  provinces 
and  the  States,  I  should  say  that  the  education  given 
by  the  States  is  more  practical  than  that  given  by  the 
provinces. 

"  In  general,  what  the  American  child  knows,  he 
knows  he  knows;  what  the  Canadian  child  knows,  he 
often  does  not  know  whether  he  knows  or  not.  My 
experience  of  American  common  school  text-books, 
convinces  me  that  while  they  do  not  go  to  such 
depths  as  Canadian  common  school  text-books, 
the  unutterable  depths  of  small  print,  exceptions  and 
variations, — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  C,  etc.,  followed  by  or  inter- 
spersed with  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  etc.,  inde6nitely,  that 
lie  between  the  thin,  treacherous  surface  of  a  line  or 
two  of  large  print  at  the  top  of  a  page,  they  never- 
theless furnish  the  pupils  with  a  general,  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  presented.  Let  me  try  to 
illustrate:  I  go  to  the  board  and  sketch,  with  a  few 
rapid  strokes,  the  outline  of  a  cow  standing  at  ease 
in  the  most  natural  position — not  a  stroke  of  shading, 
no  surrounding  objects.  It  is  simple,  plain;  the 
pupils  would  recognize  the  creature  anywhere.  Now 
suppose  that  instead  of  doing  this  I  make  an  elabor- 
ate drawing  of  the  same  animal,  giving  as  great  a 
multitude  of  details  as  a  camera,  and  ail  with  equal 
prominence;  or  suppose,  in  my  anxiety  for  particulars 
I  fail  to  emphasize  the  characteristic  points,  my 
pupils  will  either  have  their  attention  dissipated  by 
the  many  things,  or  they  will  have  a  hazy  contorted 
idea  of  the  object  which  I  am  endeavoring  to 
represent.  The  simple  drawing  would  in  several 
respects  represent  my  impression  of  the  States' 
system;  the  more  elaborate  design  —  the  Canadian 
system. 

"  In  their  results  they  impress  me  something  like 
this:  A  Canadian  and  an  American  boy  are  sent  into 
a  garden  to  pick  fruit.  The  Canadian  boy  does  his 
work  thoroughly  — picking  every  berry  deformed  or 
green,  and  sells  for  a  low  tigure.  The  American  boy 
discriminates  in  favor  of  the  largest  and  best  fruit, 
fills  his  basket  soonest  and  gets  the  high  price.  The 
American  has  the  better  idea  of  perspective — of  rela- 
tive values. 


"  The  foregoing  is  in  a  general  way  my  impression 
of  the  respective  systems  and  results.  My  experience 
of  the  United  States  school  system  has  been  of  the 
energetic,  practical  west,  where  in  my  opinion  the 
methods  are  superior  in  many  respects  to  the  more 
precise,  sit-still,  grow-tired  methods  of  the  Eastern 
States."  Nux. 


Academic  Diplomas. 


[Read  before  the  N.  8.  Provincial  Association  by  Prin.  Geo.  J.  Miller.l 

An  academic  diploma  would  be  a  document  granted 
by  an  academy  to  pupil.-;  who  should  attend  for  a 
specified  term,  and  who  should,  at  the  expiration  of 
such  term,  succeed  in  passing  an  examination  in  the 
subjects  embraced  in  the  academic  course  of  study, 
the  range  of  which  would  be  under  the  control  of  the 
proper  authorities,  as  also  the  length  of  term. 

We  have  already,  in  the  course  of  study  for 
academies,  a  four  years'  programme,  but  how  many  of 
our  pupils  take  the  full  course?  I  think  I  am  within 
the  mark  when  I  say  that  the  majority  do  not  com- 
plete the  third  year  course.  Let  us  examine  a  little. 
The  pupils  who  attend  our  academies  may  be  classi- 
fied into  three  groups.  First,  those  who  attend 
because  the  academy  is  the  best  school,  simply  to 
obtain  a  good,  sound,  every-day  education.  Second, 
those  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  license  to  teach; 
and  third,  those  who  are  preparing  to  enter  college. 
Of  the  first  class,  few  or  none  will  go  farther  than  the 
end  of  the  second  year.  By  that  time  they  have,  or 
think  they  have,  acquired  a  sufficient  education  for 
the  purposes  of  ordinary  life.  It  is  time  to  begin 
doing  something  for  a  living.  There  is,  moreover, 
no  inducement  for  them  to  remain  longer.  They 
will  not  be  in  any  better  position  to  solve  life's  pro- 
blem if  they  stay  two  years  longer.  Public  opinion 
possesses  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  them.  The 
merchant  or  the  mechanic,  or  whoever  it  may  be,  will 
not  place  a  higher  value  on  their  services.  They 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  show  for  it.  It  is  clearly 
to  them  a  waste  of  precious  time,  and  so  they  drop 
out,  one  by  one,  into  the  great  tide  of  humanity,  and 
the  Bchool-room  kuoweth  them  no  more  forever. 
They  launch  their  frail  barks  u]>on  life's  rough 
billow  and  are  lost  to  our  view.  We  do  not  know 
how  they  prosper,  but  we  do  know  that  they  would 
have  steered  better  and  made  more  progress  if  they 
had  tarried  a  little  longer  and  taken  aboard  a  little 
more  ballast,  i'hen  we  have  those  who  are  studying 
for  license.  Will  any  of  this  class  lake  the  full 
course?  Not  one.  They  have,  in  their  own  estima- 
tion, quite  a  sufficiency  of  subjects  to  occupy  all  their 
time  and  attention,  without  periling  their  prospects 
of  success  by  devoting  any  of  it  to  branches,  which 
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are   not   included   in    the   syllabus   of  examination.  | 
This  narrows  the  question  to  those  who  are  preparing  j 
to  enter  college.      And    here,    at    last,    one    would 
naturally  suppose  we  had  found  a  class  of  pupils  who 
would   gladly   avail    themselves   of   the   full  course. 
These  will  require  for  their  entrance  examination  the 
very  branches  which   the  others  refused  and  which 
the  remainder  of  the  academic  course  will  give  them. 
Surely,  then,  this  class  will  remain  to  the  end?     But 
will  they?     Well,    when   they    have   completed   the  ' 
course,  they  have  still  to  pass  the  entrance  examina- 
tion, and  somehow  or  other  it  is  an  understood  thing  i 
among  them  that  the  college  door  swings  more  easily  i 
on   its  hinges  to  the  children   of  its  own  particular 
nursery  than  to   strangers.     They  do  not  require  to 
push  80  hard.     There  seems  to  be  some  one  inside, 
unseen,   behind  the   door,  who,  when  one  of  these  i 
nursery  little  ones  approaches,  oils  the  hinges  and 
gives  the  knob  a  half  turn,  so  that  the  weakest  push  ■ 
of  the  little  nursling  is  sufficient  to  effect  an  entrance. 
But  let  a  stranger  come  and  he  must  push  till  his 
sturdy  little  shoulders  crack.     He  does  not  know  the 
ropes.     There  are  here  no  oiled  hinges,  no  manipula- 
ting of  the  handle.      He  has  not  played  about  in  the 
shadow  of  that  august  portal    until  familiarity  has  j 
grown  into  contempt.     He  is  awed  and  loses  confi-  ■ 
dence  in   himself.     He  becomes  disheartened  as  he 
looks  up  at  that  great  door  and  does  credit  neither  to 
himself  nor  to  his  teacher.     Under  existing  circum- 
stances, then,  you  do  not  retain  all,  even  of  this  class 
of  pupils.     They,  as  a  rule,  prefer  to  prepare  for  col-  | 
lege  in  an  academy  connected  with  and   under  the 
supervision  of  the  particular  institution  they  wish  to 
enter.     They  are  now  sure   of  succeeding,    or    they 
think  so.     An  academic  diploma   would   go  far  to 
obviate   all   these   difficulties.      It   would   possess  a 
standard  valuation.     It   would   be  a  recognized  cre- 
dential certifying  the  possession  of  a  definite  degree 
of  knowledge  and  mental  training.     It  would  be  the 
sign  manual  of  a  Juvenile  order  of  nobility,  an  order 
whose   essentials    would    be   intellectual   brawn    and 
muscle.     The  youth  who   honestly  earned    it  would 
stand  head  and  shoulders  above  his  fellows.    He  would 
represent  an  issue  of   the  highest  market  value,  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  the  educational  mint — a  recognized 
legal    tender,    receivable   everywhere.     It    would    be 
something  worth  working  hard  for,  because  it  would 
confer  a  definite  status  and  definite  privileges  from  an 
educational    point  of    view.       It    would    be   doubly 
valuable,  valuable  to  the  holder  and  not  less  so  to  the 
academy   granting   it.     An  article  of  value  passing 
from  one  to    another  enriches    the  receiver  at   the 
expense  of  the  donor.     A  diploma,  on  the  contrary, 
■would  enrich  both  giver  and  receiver,  and  the  greater 


the  value  set  upon  it  the  higher  would  be  the  stand- 
ing and  importance  of  the  source  from  which  is 
sprang.  It  would  retain  a  majority  of  the  first  class 
of  which  I  have  spoken;  for  what  better  recommen- 
dation for  scholarship,  perseverance,  steady  habits 
and  morality  could  a  youth  setting  out  to  make  his 
way  in  the  world  possibly  possess?  It  would  retain 
in  the  academy  all  the  second  class,  viz. :  those  pre- 
paring for  the  business  of  teaching,  since  the  posses- 
sion of  it  luoitld  stand  for  the  scholastic  requirements 
of  provincial  examination  for  licejise  of  the  hioer 
grades.  The  holder  of  a  diploma  would  then  have 
only  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  proof  subjects  re- 
quired, and  to  do  this  attendance  and  classification  at 
the  normal  school  should  ie  made  a  necessary  require- 
ment of  teachers'  licenses.  It  would  surely  keep 
through  the  full  course  all  the  third  class — those  pre- 
paring for  college  —  for  its  possession  would  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  an  entrance  examination 
altogether.  It  would  also  do  away  with  the  prelim- 
inary examination  required  from  those  wishing  to 
enter  any  of  the  (so  called)  learned  professions,  thus 
becoming  a  saving  of  time  and  money. 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  medal.  The  effect 
would  be  equally  to  the  advantage  of  the  academy 
granting  them.  It  would  give  the  academy  full 
classes  for  a  full  term  instead  of  half  ones  for  ^ 
fractional  term,  thus  increasing  their  efficiency  and 
permitting  them  to  turn  out  very  much  better  work. 
It  would  give  them  dignity  and  standing  proportion- 
ate to  the  value  placed  on  their  diplomas.  It  would 
make  a  suitable  finish  to  the  Xova  Scotia  course  of 
study,  which  would  then  be  perfected,  symmetrical, 
beginning  with  Grade  land  ending  with  the  academic 
diploma,  a  structure  of  which  it  would  be  the  com- 
pletion— the  "  chief  stone  of  the  corner."  It  would 
benefit  as  well  our  common  schools.  Whether  or  not 
the  majority  attained  it,  every  pupil,  in  all  grades, 
would  have  it,  as  something  to  which  he  could  aspire, 
a  definite  aim — a  purpose — an  ambition  to  he  achieved. 
And  an  aim  in  our  work  is  not  to  be  despised.  In 
fact  the  lack  of  definite  aim  in  onr  common  schools 
is  their  chief  defect.  Its  effects  cannot  here  be  esti- 
mated, for  they  would  penetrate  far  and  wide  that 
substratum  of  society  which  largely  feeds  our  com- 
mon schools,  as  they  in  turn  feed  the  academy. 

Any  step,  then,  which  increases,  in  any  marked 
degree,  the  efficiency  of  our  academies,  must  of  neces- 
sity affect  in  an  equal  or  greater  degree  the  common 
school,  and  through  them  the  whole  mass  of  the 
population.  The  power  to  grant  diplomas  would  be 
such  a  step,  nay,  not  a  step,  but  a  stride  in  the  right 
direction.  Onr  county  academies  are  handicapped 
by  the  collegiate  academies,  and  will  never  attain 
their  full  degree  of  efficiency  until  the  power  to 
grant  those  diplomas  is  vested  in  them  or  in  the 
I  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 
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English  Composition. 

A  well  written  letter  entitled  "  Does  our  education 
educate?"  that  was  lately  published  in  the  Toronto 
Week,  has  sent  an  electric  shock  as  it  were  through 
the  province  of  Ontario.  The  writer,  Mr.  F,  H. 
Turnock,  had  to  examine  the  applications  of  a  num- 
ber of  teachers  for  two  vacant  positions.  These  were 
the  head-mastership  of  the  high  school  and  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  common  schools,  in  the  largest  town 
of  the  North-west.  There  were  sixty  applicants,  and 
it  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  nearly  all  of 
these  candidates  would  be  able  to  write,  spell  and  use 
the  Queen's  English  correctly.  What,  however,  was  the 
fact?  Many  of  the  letters  could  hardly  be  read  at  all; 
fully  seventy-five  per  cent  were  not  worth  a  second 
reading,  and,  finally,  all  but  half  a  dozen   discarded. 

This  is  a  most  remarkable  state  of  affairs— very 
galling,  no  doubt,  to  a  self-complacent  public — but, 
after  all,  it  is  best  that  the  truth  should  be  printed 
and  widely  advertised.  These  teachers  should  of  course 
have  shown  the  results  of  advanced  education,  as  they 
all  had  been  engaged  in  teaching,  or  rather  in 
attempting  to  teach,  the  rising  generation.  But 
what  was  the  state  of  the  case  according  to  Mr. 
Turnock's  letter  ?  The  writing,  the  spelling,  the 
punctuation,  and  the  diction  of  almost  all  these  appli- 
cations were  entirely  faulty,  while  a  general  lack  of 
intelligence,  and  a  total  want  of  culture  were  pain- 
fully perceptible.  The  worst  of  the  matter  is  that 
as  applicants  for  lucrative  positions  are  naturally 
anxious  to  present  themselves  in  the  most  favourable 
light,  Mr.  Turnock  probably  examined  the  careful 
effusions  of  the  best  pedagogues  of  the  North-west. 
He  does  not  venture  to  assign  a  cause,  or  suggest  a 
remedy  for  so  startling  a  failure  on  the  part  of  Ontario 
education;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  solve  either  of 
these  problems.  The  reason  why  the  teachers  could 
not  write  a  plain  letter,  like  an  ordinary  clerk  in  a 
business  office,  was  obviously  because  they  had  never 
been  properly  taught  how  to  do  so,  and  had 
rarely  made  use  of  that  most  valuable  instrument — 
the  pen.  The  future  remedy  for  the  evil  lies  mainly 
in  the  hands  of  the  parents,  who  should  insist  on 
"  composition"  being  taught  their  sons  and  daughters 
in  the  public  schools  by  competent  instructors.  The 
question  arises  why  is  this  not  done?  Why  does  not 
English  composition  occupy,  as  it  ought  to  do,  a 
prominent  position  in  the  curriculum  of  studies?  We 
know  of  instances  in  which  Mi)iiireal  merchants  and 
other  business  men,  complain  bitterly  that  they  have 
engaged  boys  from  the  upper  forms  of  even  the  high 
school,  who  have  been  unable  to  compose  an  original 
letter,  or  to  write  one  correctly  from  dictation.  This 
is  a  positive  scandal,  and  arises  either  from  the  incom- 
petency or  the  indolence  of  the  instructors.  They 
have  often  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  difficulty  of 
teaching  the  art  of  composition.  Comme  de  raison, 
as  the  French  say,  there  is  no  royal  road  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  task,  while  considerable 
patience  and  assiduity  are  required  for  it«  due  per- 
formance; but  the  reward  to  the  teacher  is  great,  and 
the  advantage  to  the  pupil  is  incalculable. 


EDUCATIONAL  OPINION. 

C.  De  Oarms:  If  the  lad  remembers  little  of  what 
he  learns;  if  having  learned  to  read  he  cares  nothing 
for  useful  reading;  if  having  been  forced  to  acquire  a 
certain  mass  of  knowledge,  no  permanent  effect 
remains  upon  his  interests,  tastes,  or  pursuits,  then 
this  formal  training  upon  which  we  pride  ourselves  is 
practically  worthless.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
let  the  boy  pursue  those  occupations  in  which  he  had 
some  interest,  for  only  where  there  is  interest  in 
things  learned  can  profit  result.  Every  child  is  sure 
to- be  interested  in  something,  so  that  if  he  can  see 
that  other  things  are  related  to  his  favorite  one,  life 
at  once  broadens  before  him. 


O.  H.  Palmer:  It  is  not  so  much  to  the  instruction 
of  the  school  or  college  as  to  its  management  and 
temper  that  we  must  look  for  moral  aid.  That  school 
where  neatness,  courtesy  and  simplicity  obtain,  where 
enthusiasm  goes  with  mental  exactitude,  thorough- 
ness of  work  with  interest,  and  absence  of  artificiality 
in  surroundings  with  refinement;  where  sneaks,  liars, 
loafers,  pretenders,  rough  persons  are  despised — that 
school  is  a  moral  training  all  day   long. 


A.  M.  Mowry,  A.  M.:  It  is  incumbent  on  every 
state  to  provide  instruction  for  its  future  citizens  in 
all  matters  respecting  their  relation  to  it;  and  it  is 
also  incumbent  on  the  citizens  to  understand  all  that 
they  owe  to  the  commonwealth,  as  well  as  what  is 
due  them. 


A.  E.  WinsUip:  Life  consists  not  in  knowing  so 
much  as  in  doing  and  being.  The  school  is  not  for 
teaching  as  for  inspiring  a  hunger  for  knowing. 
Every  hour  that  we  try  to  urge  knowledge  upon 
unwilling  minds,  giving  a  distaste  therefore,  is  worse 
than  wasted. 


Pidoxi,  N.  S.:  A  superintendent  or  director  of  the 
educational  affairs  of  a  country  should  be  above  all 
others  well  read  in  the  history  of  education;  so  that 
his  administration  shall  be  a  continuous  development 
of  the  past.  If  he  is  specially  devoted  to  the  pursuit 
of  some  special  branch  of  human  knowledge,  if  hia 
activities  have  been  chiefly  absorbed,  say  in  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  there  is  danger  that  his  administration 
may  too  much  reflect  that  fact;  that  the  break  with 
the  past,  j)erhaps  certain  to  come,  may  be  too  sudden. 
In  that  case  he  would  too  much  resemble  the  pendu- 
lum rather  than  the  hands  of  the  clock  which  ever 
move  onward  without  retrograde  movement,  even  if 
their  motion  sometimes  seems  slow. 
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York  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

The  meeting  of  the  York  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute was  held  in  the  normal  school,  Fredericton,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  December  22nd  and  23rd, 
President  W.  E.  Everett  in  the  chair.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Creed  addressed  the  institute  regarding  the  way  in 
which  the  new  series  of  drawing  books  should  be 
used  in  the  schools.  Two  papers  on  geography  were 
read,  one  by  Miss  Lottie  Cliff  on  how  the  subject 
should  be  taught  in  grades  one  to  four,  and  the  other 
by  Mr.  J.  Brittain  of  the  normal  school  on  the  sub- 
ject in  grades  five  to  eight. 

A  public  educational  meeting  was  held  in  the  nor- 
mal school  assembly  room  on  Thursday  evening.  On 
Friday  Mr.  .T.  F.  Rogers,  principal  of  the  model 
school,  and  Mr.  B.  C.  Foster,  principal  of  the  collegi- 
ate school,  took  up  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  and 
explained  with  great  clearness  the  few  principles 
that  govern  the  whole  subject.  Mr.  G.  A.  Inch 
followed  with  an  excellent  paper  on  "  The  Teacher's 
Tests  of  the  Scholar's  Work."  (This  will  be  published 
in  a  future  number  of  the  Ketiew.) 

A  resolution  was  passed  expressing  the  sympathy 
of  the  Institute  for  Miss  Gait,  on  account  of  the 
recent  death  of  her  mother. 

The  following  ofiBcers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Inspector  Bridges,  president;  Miss  Annie  L.Greg- 
ory, vice-president;  Miss  Thorne.  secretary.  Execu- 
tive Committee — Mr.  John  Brittain,  Mr.  B.  C.  Foster, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Everett  and  Miss  Mary  Nicholson, 

School  Appointment. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees, 
held  yesterday  afternoon,  it  was  decided  not  to 
appoint  any  teacher  to  the  vacancy  in  the  high 
school  staff,  but  to  let  the  other  teachers  take  up  the 
subjects  formerly  taught  by  Mr.  Meagher. 

In  the  model  school  the  government,  which  seems 
to  have  the  appointment  in  its  hands,  nominated 
Miss  Richardson,  a  lady  who  has  had  considerable 
experience  as  a  second  class  teacher,  and  who  got 
first  class  last  term  at  normal  school.  No  doubt  Miss 
Richardson  will  mai<e  an  excellent  teacher,  but  it 
looks  strange  that  so  many  of  the  young  lady  teachers 
of  our  own  city,  well  qualified  to  fill  the  position, 
should  be  passed  over  for  one  from  abroad. — Gleaner. 


The  Christmas  number  of  the  Dalhousie  College 
Gazette  is  very  creditable  to  its  editors.  The  form  is 
in  particular  good  taste.  It  contains  good  photo- 
gravures of  Lord  Dalhousie,  Sir  Adams  Archibald, 
President  Forrest,  Drs.  Lawson  and  MacGregor,  and 
Dean  VVeldon,  M.  P.,  with  biographical  sketches. 
Besides  the  principal  articles  ou  Lord  Tennyson,  The 
Basin  of  Minas,  Laura  Secordand  Moose  Island,  there 
are  many  less  ones  of  interest.  This  number  is  well 
worth  the  small  price  of  fifteen  cents  charged  for  it. 


A  New  Poet. 

I  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  generally  known  to  our 
teachers  that  they  have  a  poet  of  no  mean  order  in 
their  ranks.  He  has  published  a  good  deal,  not  with- 
out some  profit  to  himself,  and,  let  us  nope,  also  to 
his  readers.  His  last  few  verses,  published  in  the 
Halifax  Critic,  we  give  below.  In  the  last  two 
stanzas  he  writes  feelingly  from  experience.  He  is 
one  of  those  happy  individuals  who  can  dismiss 
absolutely  the  cares  of  the  school-room,  if  indeed  he 
has  any  there,  and  find  complete  relaxation  in  ex- 
changing the  ferule  for  the  gun  and  the  fishing  rod  : 
ODE-NOVA  SCOTIA. 

THE   IDEA  I, — rN   THE   STUDY. 

NouvellcEcosse!  on  the  ocean's  breast 
Sleepiug  like  bride  up(>n  her  husband's  heart, 
A  loving  pair  whom  trouliles  may  not  part, 
Safe  on  that  heaving  bosom  take  thy  rest; 
Thy  rivers,  rushing  through  thy  forests  grey, 
Thy  cascades,  flashing,  in  the  morning  sun,    . 
Thy  trembling,  blushing  lakes,  kissed  by  the  dawn. 
Thy  myriad  songsters  greet  the  new-born  ilay. 

Proudly  I  stand  and  contemplate  each  charm 
Of  rock  and  wooded  hill — of  lake  and  stream; 
They  glide  before  me  like  a  lovely  dream. 
In  which  maj'  enter  naught  that  can  alarm. 
Among  thy  sisters  fair— thy  form  I  see; 
Proud— not  too  proud— and  happy,  yea.  and  strong. 
The  pride  that  saves  mankind  from  shame  and  wrong. 
Thy  children's  children  round  thee  prosperous,  enlightened, 
free. 

THK  REAL — AT  THK  CAMP  FIRE. 

Nouvelle  Ecosse!  resting  on  the  sea. 
Stuck  upon  North  America  like  a  corn; 
Thy  rivers  are  but  streamlets — newly  born; 
Trickling  like  tears  adown  the  face  of  thee; 
Thine  eyes  are  swamps,  where  slimy  reptiles  be. 
No  place  in  all  ihy  dreary  solitude 
Where  I  may  rest,  nor  insects  vile  intrude 
In  myriad  swarms  to  make  a  meal  of  me. 

Vainly  I  plaster  "  shoo  /ly  "  on  my  face 

And  build  a  ''  smudge  "  to  keep  the  pests  away, 

Tho'  oft  I  drive  them  out,  they  will  not  slay: 

Vainly  I  twist  and  turn  and  change  my  place. 

No  rest  nor  sleep  my  tortured  spirit  knows; 

I  hear  the  loon's  wild  cry  upon  the  lake. 

The  wildcat's  scream  with  terror  makes  me  quake. 

While  ants  and  creeping  things  till  up  the  measure  of  my  woes. 

— Nemo. 
Deoember.  1R92. 


George  Ross,  minister  of  education  for  Ontario,  has 
excluded  the  teaching  of  sewing  from  the  girls'  schools 
in  his  jurisdiction  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  hind- 
rance to  the  girls  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mental 
faculties. 
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Sea  Fog— (Lake  Mag.) 

Here  (lanced  an  hour  ago  a  sapphire  sea, 
Now  airy  nothingness,  wan  spaces  vast, 
Pale  draperies  of  the  formless  fog  o'ercast, 

And  wreathed  waters  grey  with  mystery! 

The  ship  glides  like  a  phantom  silently. 

Ah  screams  the  white-winged  gull  before  the  mast ; 
Weird  elemental  shapes  go  flitting  past. 

Which  loom  as  giant  ghosts  above  the  quay. 

The  vapor  lifts!     Again  the  sea  gleams  bright: 

The  heavens  have  liid  within  their  chambers  far 
Cloud  stuffs  of  gossamer,  from  which  are  spun 

To-morrow's  skiey  pomps,  inwove  with  light. 
The  belted  splendors  for  the  rising  sun, 
And  rosy  curtains  for  the  evening  star. 

— r.  H.  Rand. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  semi  centennial  of  the  Mt.  Allison  Institutions,  Sack- 
ville,  N,  B.,  will  be  celebrated  on.Ianuary  18th  and  19th.  At 
7.80  p.  m.,  January  18th,  tliere  will  beau  "Old  Boy's"  ban- 
quet in  the  academy  dining  hall.  At  8.30  a.  m.,  January 
19th,  a  commemorative  religious  service  in  memorial  chapel; 
at  10  a.  m.,  formal  semicentennial  celebration  in  Linglcy 
hall,  when  addresses  will  be  delivered  by  prominent  Metho- 
dists of  the  Lower  Provinces;  at  7  p.  m.,  conversazione  in 
Ladies'  College. 


A  conference  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  with  the  Inspec- 
tors was  held  in  Fredericton,  January  4lh.  The  usual  aniount 
of  routine  business  wa.s  transacted.  All  the  Inspectors  were 
present,  including  the  new  incumbent,  Mr.  F.  B.  Meagher. 


A  lad  residing  in  Bedford,  N.  S. ,  who  attends  Grade  VIII. 
Morris  street  school,  Halifax,  has  constructed,  unaided,  a 
complete  electric  light  plant,  suflicient  to  develop  seventy-five 
candle  power.  He  gets  his  power  from  the  river,  which  flows 
near  his  home.  The  water  wheel  and  everything  completed 
is  his  own  work.    The  cash  outlay  was  but  twelve  dollars. 


Joseph  Y.  Windsor,  Esq.,  New  Mills,  Restigouche,  donated 
sixty  prizes  to  the  pupils  attending  the  schools  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Mills  last  term,  which  were  awarded  from  the  result 
of  a  prolonged  examination,  conducted  chiefly  in  writing. 
The  questions  were  prepared  on  tlic  vario\is  subjects  taught 
during  the  term  by  comiwtent  persons,  the  answers  to  wliich 
were  also  examined  by  them,  and  valued  according  to  their 
merit.  Mr.  Windsor  generously  gave  about  the  same  number 
of  prizes  to  the  same  schools  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
term. 


As  there  was  no  snow  in  any  part  of  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick  at  the  Ijcpinning  of  the  term  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  inspectors  will  have  tx-en  able  to  work  very  far  from 
their  homes  during  the  flrst  part  of  January.  The  changes  in 
the  inspectoral  districts  will  cause  some  of  them  to  vary  their 
usual  routes. 

Miss  Richardson,  a  recent  eraduate  of  the  New  Brunswick 
normal  school,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  in  the  model 
school,  Fredericton,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Gait. 


The  Woodstock  grammar  school  closed  a  most  successful 
term  in  December.  There  were  fifty-six  pupils  enrolled — the 
largest  number  in  the  historj-  of  the  school  during  recent 
years.  The  principal,  R.  P.  Steeves,  .M.  A.,  has  good  reason 
to  be  gratified  at  the  success  which  has  attended  his  efforts 
since  he  assumed  the  management  of  the  school,  which  he  has 
made  first-class  in  every  respect.  The  school  has  a  fine 
library,  with  upwards  of  350  volumes,  exclusive  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,  and  several  of  Api>leton's  Annuals, 
works  of  such  authors  as  Dickens,  Scott,  Thackeray,  Carlyle, 
Macaulay,  Greene,  McCarthy,  Gibbon,  Grote,  Buffon,  Wood^ 
Prescott,  with  standard  works  of  fiction,  adventure,  travel, 
biography  and  poetry,  with  the  expectation  of  placing  another 
hundred  volumes  on  the  shelves  in  a  few  weeks. 


A  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  New  Brunswick  Provin- 
cial Teacher's  Institute  was  held  in  Fredericton.  January  4th, 
in  the  Education  office.  Nearlj'  all  the  members  were  present. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  session  of  the  Institute  in  Fred- 
ericton. on  the  last  three  teaching  days  in  June  next.  An 
excellent  prognimme  was  submitted  by  a  committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose  at  the  last  Institute.  It  will  bt  published  in  a 
future  i.ssue  of  the  Review.  Another  session  of  the  Committee 
was  held  January  .Ith  at  which  changes  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion were  considered.  Some  progress  was  made,  and  the  matter 
will  be  further  considered  at  Easier  vacation.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  a  high  school 
course.  It  will  also  report  at  ?]aster.  Few  material  changes 
were  proposed  to  the  present  course  of  instruction,  and  such  as 
have  been  propo.scd  thus  far  relate  chiefly  to  the  new  text- 
books. 


Principal  Colpitts  and  the  pupils  of  the  Richibucto,  N.  B., 
schools  have  rai.'^ed  (|uite  a  sum  of  money  by  a  public  enter- 
tainment towards  purchasing  new  books  for  the  library. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  of  the  University,  held  in  Fred- 
ericton, January  6th,  the  scheme  relatinc  to  grammar  school 
leaving  and  university  matriculation  examinations  was  rati- 
fied. The  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  Dr.  Coulthard 
were  appointed  as  members  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Examiners, 


Miss  Annie  M.  Prescott,  teacher  at  Pennfield,  Charlotte  Co.. 
has  resigned  her  position  to  the  regret  of  all  in  the  district. 


Miss  Ella  Fanjoy  has  resigned  her  position  in  Fairville  to 
accept  one  at  NiTcpis,  Kings  C^ounty. 


The  announcement  is  made  of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Mary 
Dibblee  and  Mr.  John  McGibbon  at  Eureka,  California.  Miss 
Dibblce  lately  resigned  her  position  in  St.  Stephen  where  she 
was  known  as  a  most  successful  teacher.  The  Rbvikw 
extends  congratulations. 


The  Calendar  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  has  been 
received.  There  are  fifteen  students  in  the  freshman  class  of 
this  year.     Encirnia  comes  June  Ist. 


Miss  McFarlnne  of  St.  Mary's  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Miss  Ella  V'ea/.ey  who  has  resumed  her  old  position  in 
Monclon. 


Mr.  H.  B.  Barton  an<l  Miss  Daggett,  teachers  at  Grand 
nart)or.  Grand  Manan,  have  raised  enough  money  to  pur- 
chase a  flag  for  the  school. 
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The  friends  of  Dr.  dcBlois,  the  principal  of  the  St.  Mar- 
tins, N.  B,,  Baptist  Seminary,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  has 
sufliciently  recovered  from  a  recent  serious  illness  to  be  at  his 
post  again. 

A  tine  Christmas  number  of  the  Mount  Allison  Argosy  was 
published,  in  which  appeared  a  sketch  of  the  Sackville  insti- 
tutions from  1843  to  1893,  with  cuts  of  the  original  Sackville 
academy  building,  and  of  the  founder  of  the  institutions, 
C.  F.  Allison,  and  its  first  principal.  Rev.  H.  Pickard,  D.  D. 

The  students  of  the  St.  Martins,  N.  B.,  Baptist  Seminary 
publish  a  neatly  printed  and  creditable  monthly  paper,  the 
Bema. 


The  pupils  of  grades  seven  and  eight  of  the  Leinster  Street 
School,  St.  John,  have  issued  a  paper  called  the  Hcholan'  Own, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  train  its  founders  in  writing  and 
for  newspaper  work.      The  first  number  is  a  very  good  one. 

Commencing  on  January  16th  Inspector  Mersereau  will 
visit  the  schools  in  the  parishes  of  Saumarez,  St.  Isidore, 
Inkermau,  and  those  in  Alnwick  which  he  was  not  able  to 
visit  last  term.  In  February  he  will  visit  the  schools  in  the 
parishes  of  Shippegan,  Caraquet  and  New  Bandan. 


D.  S.  Mackintosh,  B.  A.  (Dal.)  is  principal  of  the 
Inverness  County  Academy  at  Port  Hood. 

Principal  Torey,  late  of  Arichat,  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  public  schools  of  Springhill. 

0.  B.  Robinson,  B.  A.  (Dal.)  is  the  second  master 
in  the  Kings  County  Academy  instead  of  C.  L.  Moore, 
B.  A,  (Dal.)  who  is  now  on  the  Pictou  Academy  staff. 

C.  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Harvard,  is  at  present  in  charge 
of  the  Victoria  County  Academy  at  Baddeck,  C.  B. 

The  Port  Hawkesbury  schools,  under  the  principal- 
ship  of  C.  E.  MacMillan,  B.  A.  (Dal.)  and  the  public 
spirited  action  of  its  school  commissioners,  are 
rapidly  improving.  The  high  school  department 
draws  students  from  both  Inverness  and  Richmond 
Counties. 


Lieut.  Governor  Daly,  Attorney-General  Longley 
and  Hon.  C.  E.  Church  visited  the  normal  school  at 
Truro  before  the  Christmas  vacation,  and  expressed 
themselves  highly  pleased  with  all  they  saw.  The 
Hon.  Commissioner  of  Works  and  Mines,  Mr.  Church, 
intimated  the  further  improvement  of  the  building 
and  the  introduction  of  electric  lighting. 

St.  Francis  Xavier  College  sustained  a  great  loss 
last  month  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Angus  J.  Chisholm, 
one  of  the  faculty.  Dr.  Chisholm  was  also  editor 
of  the  Antigonish  Casket,  which  under  his  maoage- 
ment  ranked  among  the  first  of  Nova  Scotian  journals, 
with  respect  to  the  scholarly,  able  and  fair  treatment 
pf  public  questions. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICES.-NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

1.  Close  of  Term.— With  the  conseut  of  the  Ti-ustee.s,  Saturday 
December  17th,  may  be  substituted  as  a  Teaching  Day  for  Friday' 
December  33rd,  iu  order  to  enable  Teachers  to  reach  their  homes  before 
Christmas.  Tlie  first  teaching  day  of  the  next  Term  will  be  Monday 
January  9th,  1893.  ' 

•2.  School  Returns —To  maintain  uniformity  in  making  up  general 
averages,  per  centage,  etc.,  the  following  methods  shall  be  observed: 

(a)  Lo.'it  Days.-  When  a  pupil  has  been  once  enrolled  he  should  be 
regarded  as  belovging  to  the  school  until  the  teacher  shall  have  received 
reliable  information,  either  by  notice  from  parent,  or  guardian  or  other 
authoritative  source,  that  the  pupil  will  not  probably  return  to  the  schoo 
during  the  rest  of  the  Term.  In  such  case  the  absences  of  such  pupil 
from  the  date  of  his  enrolment  to  the  date  of  notice  of  withdrawal 
shall  be  reckoned  as  his  lost  days  for  the  Term. 

(6)  Tardiness.— Pupils  who  come  to  the  school  by  railways,  or  other 
public  conveyances,  and  who  cannot  reach  the  school  until  after  the 
hour  of  opening,  shall  not  be  marked  as  tardy  in  the  usual  column.  In 
such  cases  an  asterisk  preceding  the  names  of  such  pupils  may  direct 
attention  to  a  foot-note  explaining  the  circumstances. 

3.  Text-Books.- (a)  The  New  Brunswick  edition  of  Spotton^s  High 
Sclwot  Botany  will  be  published  early  in  January:  but  Grays  How 
Plants  Groic  may  continue  to  be  used  for  the  first  Term  of  1893. 

(b)  A  new  edition  of  the  Modern  School  Geography  will  be  published 
early  in  January.  As  the  new  edition  wi  I  differ  in  some  respects  from 
the  old,  care  must  be  observed  to  avoid,  as  far  as  maj-  be  possible,  incon- 
venience and  expense  in  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  new  edition  be  introduced  into  all  the  schools  as  early 
as  may  be  consistent,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  both  parents 
and  children. 

(c)  The  subject  in  English  Literature  for  examination  for  First 
Class  in  1893  is  "  Selections  from  Tennvson;  with  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  J.  E.  Wetherell.  B.  A."    Gage  &  Co.,  Toronto. 

4.  School  Makhal.- A  new  edition  of  the  School  Manual  is  now 
passing  through  the  press,  and  will  be  issued  early  in  the  new  year. 
Copies  will  be  mailed  to  Trustees  and  Teachers  throughout  the  Province. 
The  edition  of  1887  is  now  exhausted,  and  can  no  longer  be  supplied  by 
the  Department. 

Education  Office,  I 

Fredericton,  Dec.  1st,  1692.  f 

J.  E.  INCH, 

Chief  Supt.  of  Education. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Storm's  French  Dialogues,  edited  by  G.  McDonald 
M.  A.,  consists  of  parallel  columns  of  French  and  English 
treating  of  the  familiar  topics  of  the  day  in  the  form  of  con- 
versation, the  English  text  employing  all  the  well-known 
Americanisms,  and  the  French  containing  the  commonly 
employed  colloquial  idioms.  After  each  set  of  dialogues  is  a 
list  of  phrases  followed  by  an  English  exercise  on  the  special 
point  illustrated  by  the  preceding  dialogue.  The  book  is  one 
which  upon  examination  will  recommend  itself  to  any  intelli- 
gent French  teacher.  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New 
York. 


MacMillan'8  Second  Course  of  French  Composition,  for 
advanced  students,  is  an  excellent  work  of  quite  an  original 
character.  Part  I  contains  parallel  passages  in  English  and 
French,  but  instead  of  the  one  being  a  literal  translation  of 
the  other  a  fine  selection  from  a  French  author  is  given  par- 
allel with  an  equally  good  extract,  on  the  same  subject,  by  a 
standard  English  writer;  e.g.,  "  Louis  XI  et  Charles  leTeme- 
raire,"  by  V.  Hugo  is  vis-d-vh  to  "  Charles  the  Bold  and  Louis 
XI"  by  Sir  W.  Scott;  "English  and  French  Character,"  by 
W.  Irving  accompanies  "  Les  Anglais'  by  E.  Reclus,  "  Les 
Francais"  by  Raynal,  and  "Les  Francais"  by  Taine.  Part 
II  consists  of  passages  from  well  known  English  authors. 
Part  III  has  a  fine  collection  of  French  extracts  from  the  pen 
of  such  writers  as  Thierry,  de  Maistre,  Buffon,  etc.  These 
are  classified  according  to  the  subject  matter,  as:  History, 
Geography,  etc.  As  a  reading  book  and  as  a  composition 
this  work  is  invaluable,  both  for  the  high  literary  merit  of  the 
selections  therein  contained  and  ingenious  and  interesting 
method  of  teaching  composition.  A  special  vocabulary  to 
accompany  this  book  is  now  in  press.  MacMillan  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don and  New  York. 
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A  French  Reader  compiled  by  Rev.  Alpbonse  Dufour, 
S.  J.,  has  lately  been  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  The 
selections  are  taken  from  the  best  French  poets  and  prose 
authors,  varied  by  occasional  simple  passages  on  the  weather, 
days  and  months,  amusements,  etc.,  thus  adapting  it  to  begin- 
ners as  well  as  to  advanced  students.  The  extracts  are  pre- 
faced by  short  notices  of  the  authors,  making  it  also  a 
compendium  of  literature.  The  selections  from  the  writings 
of  Rousseau,  Voltaire  and  others  of  a  like  atheistic  tendency 
arc  such  passages  only  as  display  the  inevitable  presence  of 
that  master  intellect  which  they  denied.  Tlic  book  ends  with 
extracts  from  the  great  dramatists  of  France.  This  reader  is 
suited  to  students  of  every  grade. 

German  Lessons,  by  Charles  flarris  (pp.  172,  65  cents,  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.)  The  author  has,  in  short  compass,  given  in 
this  book  the  more  important  facts  of  German  grammar. 
There  are  in  it  twenty-eight  lessons,  each  lesson  containinga 
German  into  English  and  an  English  into  German  exercise. 
It  is  a  book  adapted  rather  for  the  older  class  of  students  who 
wish  to  obtain  the  power  of  reading  German  without  spending 
a  long  lime  in  preparation,  than  for  younger  students,  or  those 
who  wish  to  speak  the  language.  It  may  also  be  an  excellent 
and  compact  book  of  reference  The  appendix  contains 
synopses  of  foims  and  syntactical  rules,  script  alphabet,  and 
some  notes  on  Grimm's  law. 

ElCltENDOBFP's     AU8     DEM     LeBEN    EINB8     TaUC.ENICHTS, 

edited,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by  Carl  OstUaus,  A.  M. 
(Text  131  pp.,  notes  45  p.,  40  cents,  1).  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  This 
novel,  characterized  by  its  humorous  and  poetic  thoughts  and 
easy  style,  is  admirably  adapted  for  practice  in  German  read- 
ing after  the  student  has  made  some  acquaintance  with 
grammatical  forms.  The  difficulties,  which  arc  not  numer. 
0U8,  are  judiciously  explained  in  the  notes. 

Sunshine,  by  Amy  John.son,  LL.  A.  (pages  502,  price  six 
shillings,  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York.)  This 
volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  entitled  ' '  Nature's  Story 
Books."  Perhaps  no  description  would  give  a  truer  idea  of 
their  nature  than  the  following  stanza; 

"  And  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse 
Took  the  child  upon  her  knee. 
Saying,  '  Here  is  a  story-book 
Thy  Father  hath  written   for  thee.'" 
Light  is  the  subject  taken  up  principally  in  this  number  of 
the  series.     An  intelligent  child  becomes  interested  and  inquisi- 
tive about  the  rainbow,  tbe  camera,  the  eye,  the  nature  of  sun. 
light,  etc.  His  questionings  are  answered  indirectly  by  guiding 
him  in  experiments  from   which  he  himself  draws  satisfying 
inferences.     Many  of  the  experiments  are  original  and  very 
effective.     They  are  beautifully  described  in  simple  but  often- 
times poetic  language.     The  young  or   non -scientific  cannot 
fail  to  become  intensely  interested  as  he  follows  up  the  work. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  superior.     We  commend 
the  book  to  teachers  as  being  very  helpful,  and  suggestive  of 
the  correct  methods  of  conducting  nature   lessons   in  their 
schools. 


mathematicians  could  grasp  or  follow.  But  lately,  through 
the  exposition  of  Tait,  Hardy  and  others,  it  hts  been  brought 
down  to  within  the  range  of  more  finite  minds.  The  book  whose 
title  we  have  quoted  gives  much  the  best  and  clearest  intro. 
duction  to  the  subject  of  any  we  have  seen.  The  points  of  iden- 
tity and  of  contrast  of  this  new  algebra  are  lucidly  laid  down  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book;  and  the  terms  vector,  scalar,  verier, 
Unter,  etc.,  clearly  defined,  and  carefully  illustrated.  The  nec- 
essary meaning  of  \/l  is  brought  out  very  simply;  so  that  the 
young  mathematician  who  has  hitherto  treated  this  symbol  of 
the  "impossible"  with  the  deference  due  to  its  inscrutable 
character  (onwe  ignolnm  pro  mirifico)  uses  it  and  treats  it  accord- 
ing to  its  significance,  and  no  longer,  in  dealing  with  it, 
follows,  with  some  misgivings,  a  blind  mechanical  method, 
and  this  is  a  great,  and  to  most  minds,  a  satisfying  advantage- 
The  application  of  (£u;iternion  method  to  trigonometry  occupies 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  book.  The  hyperbolic  or 
ex-circular  trigonometrical  functions  present  no  striking 
novelty  of  treatment,  but  much  light  is  thrown  on  De 
Moivre's  theorem  with  all  the  innumerable  deductions  th  it 
may  be  made  from  it.  The  work,  however,  is  not  intended 
for  the  ordinary  non-mathematical  reader,  or  for  the  tyro.  It 
is,  like  the  broad  sul)jcct  to  which  it  is  an  excellent  introduction 
to  be  regarded  as  a  luxury  for  those  already  trained  in  ordin- 
ary algebra  and  trigonometry,  and  to  such  will  form  a  passable 
gangway  over  to  tbe  deep  things  of  quaternions.  The  author 
mentions  one  of  the  works  of  the  late  Professor  dcMorgan. 
the  "  Double  Algebra,''  as  forming  to  a  large  extent  the  basis 
of  the  present  work.  i5ut  the  "  Double  Algebra"  is  a  treatise 
we  have  never  seen,  and  it  is  now  not  to  be  had. 


A  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  by  John 
Richard  Green;  Parts  11-15.  Price  1  shilling  each.  History 
Primers:  History  of  England,  by  Arabella  B.  Buckley. 
Price  1  shilling.  >L^cMii,i.\n'b  Hi.stouy  Readers,  Book  VI, 
Price  Is.  6d  Publishers,  MacMillan  it  Co.,  London  and  New 
York.  The  first  of  the  above  named  works  continues  Green's 
History  from  the  Hundred  Years'  War  to  the  Reformation, 
with  fine  illustrations;  the  second  is  an  admirable  compendium 
of  English  history,  written  in  an  easy  and  simple  style;  the 
third  contains  stories  from  English  historj',  printed  in  excel- 
lent type,  illustrated,  and  with  others  of  this  series  would  be 
cheap  and  excellent  books  for  school  libraries. 


The  Algebra  of  Coi-lanar  Vectors  and  Triuonomktbv, 
by  R.  B.  Hayward.  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc,  MacMillan  k  Co  ^ 
London  and  New  York.  Tlie  study  of  (|Uaternions  is  slowly 
asserting  for  itself  a  place  in  a  mathematical  course.  When 
introduced  to  the  world  liy  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton,  in  that  tre- 
mendous volume  of  his,  it  was  one  that  only  the  most  advanced 


Leaves  and  Flowers,  or  Plant  Study  for  Young  Readers, 
by  Mary  A.  Spear,  pp.  102;  price  80  cents.  Natcrb  STORi&g 
for  Young  Readers,  by  M  Florence  Bass,  pp.  107;  price 
30  cents.  Publishers,  D.  0.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  These 
books  arc  designed  to  supplement  object  lessons  on  plants. 
The  first  contains  some  very  good  matter  and  illustrations, 
which,  under  the  direction  of  teacher  or  parent,  who  has  some 
knowledge  of  plants,  may  be  made  very  serviceable,  h  e 
second  is  for  younger  classes  and  contains  much  that  is  sug- 
gestive for  teachers.  Unfortunately  many  of  the  illustrations 
are  not  according  to  nature,  and  are  very  poor  specimens  of 
drawing,  especially  those  on  pages  5,  18,  19,  32,38,  40,  80,  89. 

Historical  Outlines  of  English  Syntax,  by  Leon  Kell- 
ner,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  on  English  Philnlopj'  in  the  University 
of  Vienna,  pp.  327;  price  6s.  A  Method  of  English  for 
Secondary  Schools,  by  James  Gow,  M.  A.,  Lilt  I).,  Master 
of  the  High  School,  Nottingham,  pp.  174;  price  2s.  Mac- 
1  Millan  &  Co.,  London,  England.  These  are  valuable  works 
to  the  student  of  t'le  English  language.     The  first  deals  with 
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the  principles  of  English  syntax  from  the  standpoints  of 
psychology,  historical  development  and  comparative  grammar. 
The  second  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  to  the  teacher 
who  aims  to  give  a  thorough  and  systematic  knowledge  of 
English  grammar. 


TiTE  Place  of  the  Story  in  Early  Education,  and  other 
essays,  by  Sara  E.  Wiltse,  pp.  133;  price  60  cents.  Ginn  & 
Co.,  publishers,  Bo.ston,  Mass.  This  is  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing and  well-written  series  of  essays  by  one  who  loves  and 
understands  children.  Those  on  "Dull  Children"  and 
"  Children's  Habits,"  especially,  contain  truths  that  teachers 
and  pareuts  would  do  well  to  heed. 


DiETEGEN:  A  novel  by  Gottfried  Keller,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Gustav  Gruener,  pp.  81;  price  40  cents.  Pub- 
lishers, Giun  &  Co.,  Boston.  Students  of  German  will  tind 
this  a  very  interesting  novel,  the  language  simple,  style  poeti- 
cal, and  every  character  in  the  story  clearly  and  well  drawn. 


QuATRK-ViNGT-TREizE,  by  Vlctor  Hugo,  adapted  for  use 
in  schools,  pp.  216;  price  70  cents.  La  Cigale  Chkz  les 
FouRMis,  a  comedy  in  one  act,  with  English  notes,  in  paper, 
38  pages.  Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  Readers  of 
French  will  be  pleased  with  the  above.  The  former  is  one  of 
Victor  Hugo's  most  interesting  romances,  edited  by  J.  Boielle, 
Senior  French  Master  in  Dulwich  College,  England,  whose 
work  in  editing  Bug-Jargal  and  other  works  of  Victor  Hugo 
we  have  before  noticed.  The  second  is  a  spirited  play  founded 
on  La  Fontaine's  fable  of  the  Grasshopper  and  the  Ants. 


Selections  from  the  Spectator,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  K.  Deighton,  pp.  220;  price  2s.  6d.  Tennyson's 
Marriage  of  Geraint.  and  Geraint  and  Enid  (in  one 
volume),  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  G.  C.  Macaula}',  M. 
A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  pp.  125; 
price  3s.  6d.  Publishers,  MacMillan  &  Co.  The  publication 
of  Tennyson's  Idyls  in  this  convenient  form,  with  the 
scholarlj'  notes,  cannot  fail  to  create  a  deeper  interest  in  what 
is  considered  the  poet's  masterpiece.  The  present  volume  is 
uniform  with  Tlie  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Passing  of  Arthw ,  and 
Gareth  and  Lynetie,  before  noticed  in  the  Review. 


A  German  Reader,  for  beginners  in  school  or  college, 
with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  Edwards.  Joynes,  M.  A.,  Pro. 
fessor  in  South  Carolina  University;  pp.  277.  Hillern's 
HSher,  als  Die  Kirche,  edited  with  notes  by  S.  Willard 
Clar3',  formerly  Instructor  in  German  in  the  Universitj'  of 
Michigan;  pp.  63;  price  15  cents.  Publishers,  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  The  German  reader  is  an  ideal  one.  The 
author  starts  out  with  the  plan  that  reading  should  begin  at 
the  earliest  possible  day,  and  he  begins  with  easy  sentences, 
the  translation  of  difficult  words  being  interlined,  with  foot- 
notes explaining  the  simpler  constructions  and  grammar. 
These,  as  well  as  the  translation,  are  graded  to  suit  the  pro- 
gress and  attainments  of  the  student. 

Golden  Treasury  Series:  Children's  Treasury  of  Lyrical 
Poetry;  p.  3;'4.  price  two  shillings  and  sixpence;  Jheocntits- 
Bion  and  Moschns;  pp.  310,  price  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Publishers  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York.  Two 
beautiful  and  cheap  volumes,  the  former  containing  selections 
from  famous  English  song  writers,  with  notes  by  Francis 
Turner  Palgrave,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford;  the  latter  translations  of  the  best  idyls  into  English 


prose  of  the  above  named  Greek  poets,  with  introductory 
sketches  by  A.  Lang,  M.  A.,  lately  Fellow  of  Morton  College, 
Oxford. 


Primary  French  Transl.\tion  Book,  with  vocabulary,  by 
W.  S.  Lyon,  M.  A.  and  G.  deH.  Larpent,  M.  A. ;  pp.  215,  price 
65  cents.  La  Chute  from  Victor  Hugo's  "  Les  Miserables," 
with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  H.  C.  O.  Huss,  Ph.  D., 
College  of  New  .lersey.  Princeton.  Publishers  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston.  In  the  first  named  book  the  author  says, 
"  Beginners  should  be  exercised  from  the  first  both  in  reading 
connected  French  speech  which  has  an  import,  and  in  imitat- 
ing what  has  been  read."  His  choice  of  extracts  is  unusually 
happy.  What  admirer  of  Dickens,  for  example,  would  fall 
to  read  with  avidity  "  Mr.  Jingle  at  the  Cricket  Match,"  or 
"  Sara  Weller  in  the  Witness  Box,"  in  a  French  garb,  and  be 
tickled  to  find  the  humor  all  there. 

Wordsworth's  Prefaces  and  Essays  on  Poetry,  edited 
witli  introduction  and  notes  by  A.  J.  George,  A.  M.,  p.  130, 
price  55  cents.  A  volume  of  prefaces  is  not  an  inspiring 
subiect  for  the  general  reader,  but  this  is  worth  dipping  into 
for  the  light  it  throws  on  Wordsworth's  poems,  and  the 
insight  we  get  into  his  literary  habits. 


Arithmetic  for  Schools  by  Bernard  Smith,  M.  A.,  new 
edition  revised  and  enlarged  by  W.  H.  H.  Hudson,  M  A., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Kings  College,  London;  p.  458, 
price  four  shillings  and  sixpence.  Publishers  MacMillan  &  Co. 
London  and  New  York.  This  volume  offers  a  full  and 
complete  course  in  arithmetic,  containing  a  very  large  collec- 
tion of  questions,  from  the  simple  to  those  of  considerable 
ditficulty. 


The  Royal  C.a.nadian  Wori.d-Atlas,  with  forty  maps  and 
index,  by  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  paper  covers.  Wm. 
Drysdale  &  Co.,  Montreal.  The  maps  of  this  convenient 
little  atlas  are  excellent,  and  it  is  very  useful  to  have  at  hand 
for  constant  reference. 


The  Religious  Inlellingencer,  published  at  Fredericton,  has 
completed  its  fortieth  year.  Under  the  able  management  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  McLeod  it  has  increased  in  influence  and  useful- 
ness, and  deservedly  holds  a  high  place  in  the  denomination 
in  whose  interests  it  is  published. 


This  year  LittdVs  Living  Age  enters  its  fiftieth  year.  The 
Living  Age  is  rightly  named.  Whoever  possesses  a  single  year's 
volumes  possesses  the  record  of  the  progress  of  the  world 
during  that  period.  The  various  phases  of  modern  thought 
are  presented  as  set  forth  by  their  most  distinguished  expon- 
ents. The  foremost  writers  of  the  time  in  every  department 
are  represented.  Fiction  and  poetry  receive  a  fair  share  of 
attention.  To  new  subscribers  for  1893  are  offered  gratix  the 
two  numbers  of  1892  containing  a  powerful  story  by  Frank 
Harris,  editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Penew.  The  present  "is,  there- 
fore, a  favorable  time  for  beginning  a  subscription.  For  the 
quality  and  quautity  of  matter  given  the  price  #8.00  a  year,  is 
low.  Specimen  copies  of  the  Living  Aye  may  be  had  by  sending 
fifteen  cents  to  the  publishers.  Litlell  &  Co.,  Boston.  The 
Educational  Revikw  and  Lilfell's  Living  Ayr  will  be  sent  to 
one  address  for  $8.00,  addrets  Educational  Review,  St 
John,  N.  B. 

Ooldthioaite's  Oeographicnl  Mngaane  for  December  is  the  finest 
number  yet  issued.     No  teacher  should  be  without  it. 


Wide  Awake  for  January  is  a  number  beautiful  in  illustra- 
tion and  story. 
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Current  Periodicals. 

The  January  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  now  entering 
upon  its  thirty-sixth  year,  is  ricli  in  interesting  articles,  among 
which  is  the  first  of  two  papers  by  Francis  Parkman  on  "  The 
Feudal  Chiefs  of  Acadia."  . .  .The  3'™-  England  Magazine  for 
January  begins  the  year  1S93  very  promisingly.  It  is  a  particu- 
larly varied  number.  A  cleverly  written  and  valuable  article 
on  •"•  Modern  Architecture,"  makes  a  .strong  plea  for  popular 
education  on  ihe  necessity  of  art  in  architecture.  .  The  Janu- 
ary St.  Aicholas  begins  the  new  year  well.  If  you  do  not  mean 
to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  number  you  will  lind  it  hard  not 
to  be  caught  by  the  jolly  and  taking  pictures,  the  bright  and 
clever  poems  that  beckon  from  every  page. .  .The  Centuri/  for 
January  has  a  group  of  contributions  relating  to  "The  Kinder- 
garten Movement,"— namely,  an  essay  with  that  title  by  Tal- 
cott  Williams  of  the  Philadelphia  Pretis:  letters  by  well  known 
educators— Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris  and  Miss  Angelina 
Brooks;  a  contribution  from  a  teacher  in  a  New  York  free 
kindergarten;  an  editorial,  "The  Ki^ndergarten  not  a  Fad;" 
and  a  poem  by  Richard  Watfon  Gilder,  "  The  Child-Garden." 
The  recent  spread  of  the  kindergarten  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
public  schools  gives  additional  interest  to  this  group  of  papers 

The  Popular  Science  Montldy  for  January  has  an  excellent 

table  of  contents.     "The  Study  of  Man,"  by  Alex.  Macalisler. 
M.  I).,  F.  H.  S.,  is  worthy  a  careful  and  attentive  reading 


Nervousness. 


HORSFORD'S  Acid  Phosphate. 

An  agreeable  and  benefi- 
cial tonic  and  food  for  the 
nerves  and  brain.  A  remedy 
of  the  highest  value  in  Men- 
tal and  Nervous  Exhaustion. 


Trial  bottle  mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents 
in  stamps.  Kumford  Chemical  Works, 
ProNidence,  R.  I. 


T.  C.  ALLEN   &  CO. 

INVITE    ATTENTION  OF— 

TEACHERS   AND   SCHOOL  TRUSTEES 

SPECIAL   PRICES    ON    SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

School  Requisites  of  all  kinds,  Standard  and  Miscellaneous  Books 

ARTIST'S    MATERIALS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

CorFespondence  Solicited. 

T.  0.  Allen  &  Co.,  124  &  126  Granville  St.,  Halifax. 


G-Ilsrnsr    &    GOl^'^J^lSi'^^ 


-laVllE  AirENTION  TO- 


ALLEN  ft  GBEENOUGH'S  LATIH  8EBIE8. 

Grammar;  Cicsar.  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in- 
troductions, notes,  vocabularies,  maps  and  illustrations;  Collar 
&  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Practical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

"There  Is  no  work  of  Its  Blie  and  scope  which  seems  to  me  so 

complete"    [as  the  A.  «  O.   Orammar].      Professor   Tyrrell,    Trinity 

OoUege.  Dublin.  ,._,,..    rw  .  r. 

This  Grammar  In /a<-i(?prin<-rp«  amonit  iU  rivals.       rrofessor  D. 

Y.  ComstcK-k.  Phillips  .Xnctover  Aca-l.-niy.  Mass. 

•"liie  B»(ftnn<T'8  Lfliin  B.»ik  app-nr*  to  me  admirably  suited  for 
ntioducinc  vuunit  students  to  that  diffl.-ult  language."  Ost-ar  Browning, 
KinK  8  roll.-(te.  f 


OOODWIN  ft  WHITL'S  GREEK  SEBIE8. 

Grammar,  Lessons,  IJcginiiir's  (Jreek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar*  Daniell's  BeL'inners  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with 
vocabulary,  and  Sevmnur's  Iliad  with  illustrated  vocibubiry. 

"1  know  of  no  Or.-«'k  (tranmiar  for  EnKll«lisp.-akinK  stiid.-nta  that 
combln.-s  »n  manv  m.-rlts  In  so  atlraotive  a  form.  '  frofessor  DiJoRe, 
Unvemily  of  Mlcfilcan. 

The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Bo<>k  and  Allen  it  Grtt-mmgh's  Latin  (Grammar  is  ready;  retail 
prices,  respcctivelv.  $1.0(1  and  f  1.30.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  Halifax  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  .Vlarilime 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  «tork  (•on.stantly. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 


'VERT'VOBTH'S  HATHEHATICAL  SEBIES. 

"The  most  popular  books  of  the  past  decade  "  Arithmetics, 
Alcebra,  Geomcirv,  Trigonometry,  etc. 

In  the  United  Sla"te.s  there  are  not"  less  than  900  coUef^es  and  3.000 
scho^^'ls  which  use  the  .\lj;ebra,  Oeometry.  Trigonometry  or  all  of  these; 
and  t he  t>ooks  may  l>e  found  in  leading:  institutions  in  Great  Britain, 
Turkey,  India,  China.  Jiipan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

GAGE  ft  WILLIAMS'  NATUBAL  8CLEHCE. 

Elements  of  Physics  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gaee),  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  (Williams), 
Laboratory  >Ianual  of  General  Chemistry.  (Williams). 

*'  I  luiTe  not  only  examined  but  studied  the  Physical  Science,  and 
consider  It  superior  as  a  t.-xt  Isxik  to  any  other  1  hav'e  seen."  Principal 
DeBot-r,  High  Si-lusjI.  Momivlier.  Vt. 

"I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  Williams'  Chemical 
Science  in  seoondar>-  schools."  A.  Opilvie,  Gordon's  College,  Aljepdeen, 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  vabiable  text  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 
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"  For  the  enlightened  iiwnrrs  of  gar- 
dens nnd  woodlands  this  journal  is  in- 
valuable. "—A^.  y.  Tribune. 


A-JOURNALOF-HORTICULTUR. 
LA  N  D  S  CA  P  E-ART-AN  D-FORE  STRV 


Filled  every  week  with  origi- 
nal, entertaining  and  exact 
information  from  the  best 
American  and  European  au- 
thorities about  trees,  shrubs, 
flowers  and  fruits  ;  the  beautify- 
ing of  home-grounds,  roadsides 
and  parks  ;  the  preservation  of 
forests  and  of  natural  scenery, 
together  with  vigorous  edito- 
rial treatment  of  topics  within 
its  field  and  illustrations  of  the 
highest  artistic  finish. 

"The  foremost  journal  of  its  class." 
— Boston  Herald.  "  A  capital  specimen 
of  pure  literature."— .V.  Y.  Journal  oj 
Commerce.  "The  arbiter  in  matters  of 
rural  taste. "—5<>j/(;«  Transcript.  "Crisp 
and  fresh  text."— .V.  Y.  Tribune.  "11- 
lustrations  of  rare  excellence." — Buffalo 
Courier.  "Edited  with  signal  ability." 
— Cin.  Times-Star.  "Ranks  with  the 
great  representative  periodicals  of  the 
New  World."— A^.   Y.  Sun. 

Beautifully   illustrated. 

Published   weekly.  $4.00  a   year. 

3©~  Send  for  Spocinion  Copy 
and  net  rliibhimrrutcfi  withothev 
periodiciils. 


Garden  and  Forest 


Tribune  Building 
)  >ie>v  Vork. 


-A.    FXJLL     STJPFXjT 


Ucals^^EUalllppariiliis. 

SCHOOLS  and  STUDENTS 

ARK   TO   BE    HAD    AT 

WILEY'S  DRUG  STORE, 

(opposite  Normal  School  i 

FREDERICTON,  N.  B. 

^^Prioes  same  as  mentiontti  in  Oetolxjr 


SIN&ER   SAFETY  BieYIiES, 


i  and  Pneumatic  Tire 


TRICYCLES,  CYCLE  SUNDRIES. 

Send  for  Catalogue, 
C,  E,  BURNHAM  &  SON,       SOLE  AGENTS, 

ST.  JOHN,   N.    B. 


at  sight.usethe  "i.^TI'.KI.i.VEAK 
«'l.  1!>!>I<'*."  Sample  pages  and  Catalogue  of 
Scliool  Bonks,  free.  C.  DeSILVER  &  SONS, 
Fubs.,  Pkila.,  Pa.  Address  all  orders,  wholesale 
or  retail,  to  The  BAKER  &  TAYiOK  Co., 
740  Broadway,  N.  T. 


Do  not  sit  in 

'  wet  clothing. 

We  supply 

Waterproof 
I      Clothing 

of    all   kinds 

ESTEY  &  CO., 

Prince  Will  ;im  Street,      -     .      St.  John,  N.  B. 


THMUNt:  Br'.'.s  .    Hatters  and  Furriers,  "j:j  King 
Street,  St.  John,  X.  B. 


pLAGS  FOR 

^    School  Buildings. 

Dominion,  British  and  Saint  George 
Ensigns 


UNION  and  FORT  JACKS. 


Flags  «itli  special  Designs  Made  to  Order 

-&~.    "W".    .A.JD.&.1S/LS, 

North  Market  Wharf,     -    St.  John,  N.  B. 
FRANCIS  &  VAUGHAN, 

WHOLESAJ*E  &  RETAIL 

Boot  &  Shoe  Mannfacturers, 

19  King  Street,  North  Side, 

Saint  John,  N.  B. 

Fine  Boots  &  Shoes  a  Speciaty. 


HALIFAX 

BUSINESS 

COLLEGE. 


119  MOLLIS  ST. 
•     HALIFAX,  N.  S. 
SEND     FOR    CIRCULAR. 

J.  C.  P.  FRAZEE,     Proprietor 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE    MARKS, 
DESIGN    PATENTS, 
COPYRIGHTS,     etc, 

For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 

MUNN  i  CO..  361  Broadway.  New  York 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  oatents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  Us  is  brnught  before 
the  pubJic  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 

<f  actttific  amenatt 

Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weeklv.  $3.00  a 
vear:  $1.50  six  months.  Address  MUNN  &  CC 
Publishers,  361  Broadway,  New  1k)ik  City. 


Always  to  the  front  in  the  latest  styles 


Jewelry,  Watches,  Clocks  &  Platedware, 

A.  &  J.  HAY,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

_»0£R^SS_OH  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  TKB 


To  introduce  a  series  of  Taluable 
educntional  works  the  above 

will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  __ 

ROOM     James  p-  Duwns,  rubusher^ 

47a.  S^3  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


^as 


make  you  the  following  bona  fldo 
offer:  .Send  ue  a  good  photograph,  or  a  tintype,  or  a 
daguerrei^ype.  of  yourself  or  any  member  of  your 
family,  11'  '  '      '  ...      -  -    .- 


ABSOtlTTEliTr  FREE  OP  CHARGE,  rrovid 


l-irS-SlZECRAipN  PORTRAITS 

ilbe  a  sample  portrait  and  worth  $35.00. 


this  out  and  return 


accoMinglv.  -Addr'^-ssvourietVerew'TANiillEKEY  PORTRAIT  SOCIETV,  741  DeRAl.B 
ATE.,  BteOOKLTX,  N.  \. 
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Carpet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department. 

We  call  the  attention  of  all  to  our  very  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  above  Goods  at 

ALL    SEASONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

Our  large  warerooms  and  the  exceptional  facilities  we  have  fnr  bu_ving  and  selling  immense  quantities,  enable  us  always  to  offer 

A    'Vear^r   Xjanrge    Seleot;±oi3- 

in  any  of  the  following  lines: 

Brussels  Wool  Tapestry  and  Hemp  Carpets,  Stair  Carpets  and  Stair  Linens,  Linen  Squares,  Wool  Squares,  Kensington 
Squares  Stair  Oil  Cloths  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  Linoleums,  Stair  Hods.  Cornice  Poles,  Curtain  Fasteners  of  all  kinds.  Curtains 
in  Lace  Wool  Rep  Silk'  Furniture  Coverings  in  Cretonne,  Plush,  Damask,  Rep,  Silk.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  Cooifort- 
ables  Eider  Down  Quilts.  Table  Covers,  Piano  Covers.  Table  Napery,  Napkins.  DOyleys.  Tray  Cloths,  Table  Covers, 
Towels,  &c.,  &c.— everything,  in  fact,  comprised  in  the  words  General  House  Furnishings  as  applied  to  Dry  Goods. 

MANCHESTER,  ROBERTSON  &   ALLISON. 


27  &  29  KING  STREET, 


SAINT  JOHN,  N.  B. 
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LIBRARIES 


for  Week-day 
and  Sunday 
Schools  a. 
specialty.  Our  prioi-s  tare-  the  lowest.  CatA- 
logues  lurnishtHl  ou  apphcation.  Will  wnd 
double  quantities  for  selection,  with  privilege 
of  return.  If  we  don't  suit  you,  will  pay 
freight  both  ways.  You  run  no  rink.  Try  us. 
Maps.  Black  Board  Slat'ng  and  Brushes,  Chalk- 
Crayons,  Weights  and  Measures,  I.*sson 
Sheets,  Ball  Frames,  Models,  Prepared  Clay 
School  Books,  Writing  and  Drawing  Papers 
constantly  on  hand.  Caliinet  Organs  and  Sew- 
ing Machines,  sold 
easiest  terms  of  p: 
ment^Sl.OO  a  we.' 


ORGANS 


C.  H.  SMITH  A.  CO., 

>SI.   tit«-,.l>o...   X, 


/flcGlLL    UJNIYEI?SITY,    JHONT-^E^lf, 


kaculxy  ok  arts. 


XHIBITIONS    AND    SCHOLARSHIPS    OFFERED    FOR    COMPETITION    AT    THE    OPENING  OF 

THE  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER,  1893 

N.  B. — Three   of   the  E.\hit)itions   arc  0|)en  to  women  (two  of  these  to  women  alone,  either  in  the  First  or  Second  year. 
For  special  regulations  see  Calendar  p.  63 
To  Students  entering  the  tirst  year,  two  Exhibitions  of  $125,  two  of  1100,  one  |120,  and  one  of  $90. 

SubjccU  of  E.\amination:— CKEKK,  LATIN.  .M.VTIIE.MATICS,  ENGLISH. 
To  Students  entering  the  second  year,  four  Exhibilion.s  of  iViH,  (see  also  N.   B  above). 

Subjects    of  E.\amin8lion9:-GREEK,    LATIN.    M.VTHEMATICS,    ENGLISH    LITKRATIHE.  CHEMISTRY 
FRENCH  or  GER.MAN. 

To  Students  entering  the  third  year,  three  Sciiolarships  of  |;12.'5  and  one  of  f  120. 

(One    of    the.se    is    oflcred    in    Alathcmatics   and   Logic,  one  in  Natural  Science  and  Logic,  and  two  in  Cla8.sira    and 
Modern  Language.) 

Subjects.— As  slated  in  Calendar  of  1892-93,  page  2.5. 
Circulars  giving  full   details  of   the  subjects  etc.,  also  Circulars  statin?  courses  in  the  faculties  of  Law,  .Medicine    Arts, 
Applied  Science,  Comparative  .Med.  aud  Veterinary  Science,  niry  be  nlilain.cl  from  the  undersigned. 


(Addren  McOiU  College,  Jlontrorl.) 


J.  W.  BRAKENRIDaE,  B.C.L,  Act'e:  Secretary. 
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Devoted  to  Advanced  Methods  of  Education  and  General  Culture. 


PcBLisHED  Monthly. 
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$1.00  PEK  Year 


A.  McKay,  Supervisor  Halifax  Schools, 
Editor  for  Nova  Scotia. 


For  the  Season  of  1892  and  3,  we  will 
give  Teachers  special  prices  for 

PIANOS  '♦'  ORGANS, 

Which  can  be  selected  from  the  largest  stock  now  on  sale 
in  the  Lower  Provinces.  Our  continual  and  uninterrupted 
Piano  Business  for  the  last  thirty  years,  with  the  fact  that  we 
continue  to  lead  in  the  magnitude  and  character  of  our  goods, 
should  make  our  prices  verj-  much  lower  than  can  be  had 
elsewhere.  In  fact  the  piano  trade,  as  well  as  the  public  gen- 
erally, know  quite  well  that  by  calling  at  the  warerooms  of 
C.  FLOOD  &  SOXS  they  can  get  the  best  goods  and  an 
immense  stock  to  select  from.  Teachers  can  rely  on  the  best 
treatment  and  the  most  liberal  terms  of  paj-ment  by  calling 
personally  or  ordering  by  letter,  which  can  be  sure  of  prompt 
attention. 

Catalogues,  Terms  of  payment  and  every 
information  furnished  on  application. 

C.    FLOOD  &  SONS, 

31  &  33  King  Street,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
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There  is  much  interest  in  different  parts  of  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  in  local  history,  and 
many  interesting  facts  have  been  gathered  and  pub- 
lished. In  the  Review  Mr.  W.  F.  Ganong  and  Rev. 
W.  0.  Raymond  have  contributed  valuable  material 
for  the  future  historian.  The  St.  John  Daily  Sun 
also  devotes  much  of  its  space  to  the  local  historian. 
In  the  St.  Croix  Courier  important  contributions  to 
the  history  of  Charlotte  County  have  appeared  for 
some  time  past;  and  Mr.  Hannay,  whose  "History 
of  Acadia  "  has  many  warm  admirers,  is  now  writing 
in  the  St.  John  lelegraph  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
"History  of  the  Loyalists."  These  articles  will  be 
collected  afterwards  and  published  in  a  separate 
volume.  From  Mr.  Hannay's  reputation  as  a  historian 
it  is  safe  to  predict  a  wide  popularity  for  the  work. 

The  following  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Mon- 
treal Star  will  be  read  with  interest. 

The  proposal  of  the  Dominion  History  Committee  to  have 
compiled  a  concise  history  of  all  parts  of  Canada  for  use  in 
the  schools,  hangs  fire  just  now  for  lack  of  funds.  The  plan 
was  to  raise  8'2,000  to  be  spent  as  follows— Four  prizes  of 
§300  each  will  be  offered,  to  be  given  to  the  four  best  writers 
whose  histories  are  rejected  by  the  Committee.  The  history 
that  is  purchased  will,  of  course,  bring  a  sufficient  reward 
to  the  author.  §900  is  set  aside  for  the  nine  members  of 
the  Committee  on  manuscript  who  are  to  adjudge  the  merits 
of  the  works  submitted ;  and  $300  is  put  down  for  expenses. 
The  Committee  on  manuscript  is  composed  of  one  represen- 
tative for  each  of  the  following:  Ontario,  Manitoba,  North 
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"West  Territory,  British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  two  from  Quebec.  It 
will  have  a  good  deal  of  work  to  do  and  much  travelling. 
One  hundred  dollars  will,  therefore,  not  be  a  high  allowance. 
This  12000  is  divided  among  the  Provincial  Governments, 
Quebec's  share  being  $680.  Five  of  the  provinces  have 
agreed  to  bear  their  portion  of  it ;  and  all  are  now  waiting 
for  Quebec  to  act.  The  money  could  hardly  be  devoted  to 
a  worthier  purpose.  "We  sadly  need  a  good  history  setting 
forth  the  record  of  the  provinces  in  an  attractive  form  for 
our  children;  and  this  would  give  it  to  us. 

-Last  Mokth  a  paper  was  read  before  the  Science 
Institute  of  Nova  Scotia  at  Halifax,  by  Dr.  Mackay, 
Superintendent  of  Education,  embodyingobservations 
made  on  the  flowering  of  plants  and  the  migration  of 
birds  in  the  province.  The  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  series  of  observations  were  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Coldwell  of  Acadia  College,  with  five  assistants 
in  neighboring  regions  of  the  county.  Harry  Piers. 
Esq.,  of  Halifax,  Principal  A.  D.  McTavish  of 
Springhill  High  School  and  Principal  E.  J.  Lay  of 
the  Cumberland  County  Academy.  Dr.  Mackay 
hoped  that  next  year  observers  could  be  had  in  every 
county  of  the  province,  so  that  the  statistics  would 
be  more  valuable  than  those  hitherto  collected.  Pro- 
fessor Lawson  expressed  the  hope  that  those  observa- 
tions would  not  only  be  more  numerously  made,  but 
that  they  would  be  continued  for  a  series  of  years,  as 
they  had  been  in  England,  when  most  valuable  results 
bearing  on  the  nature  and  change  of  our  climate 
might  be  obtained.  The  Hon.  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  and  Mines  was  present  and  took  part 
in  an  interesting  discussion  which  engaged  the  Insti- 
tute to  a  later  hour  than  usual.  With  Botany  as 
taught  in  all  our  High  Schools,  not  only  every  High 
School,  but  every  advanced  common  school  should 
keep  a  record  of  the  leafing,  flowering  and  fruiting 
of  plants  for  the  use  of  the  section,  and  for  general 
statistics  of  the  province.     Good  training,  no  labor. 

Lady  Teachers  who  propose  to  visit  the  Chicago 
Exhibition  during  the  summer  vacation  will  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  that  the  public  school  buildings 
are  to  be  turned  into  dormitories  for  their  accommo- 
dation, for  which  only  a  nominal  charge  will  be  made. 

The  first  two  numbers  of  the  School  Review,  a 
journal  of  secondary  education,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  G. 
Schnrman,  President  of  the  Corneil  University,  have 
been  received.  It  is  published  by  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  the  price  being  81.50  a  year 
(ten  numbers).  The  Editor  in  his  introductory  note, 
says:  "The  province  of  the  new  licvieiv,  if  described 


by  institutions,  is  the  High  School  and  Academy;  or, 
if  described  by  courses  of  study,  it  embraces  whate-*er 
lies  between  the  subjects  of  the  common  school  curri- 
culum and  the  practice  of  secondary  education."  The 
Review  gives  promise  of  being  an  excellent  ally  of 
secondary  school  education. 


We  notice  through  an  exchange  that  Miss  Titus, 
one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Digby, 
has  published  some  notes  of  school  lessons  on  insects. 
We  have  not  seen  them,  but  from  what  we  have 
heard  of  the  work  of  Miss  Titus  among  her  pupils, 
how,  stimulated  by  lessons  in  the  Educational 
Review,  she  set  her  children  observing  and  collecting, 
until  now  she  has  an  interesting  collection,  and  class 
of  pupils  with  eyes  open  for  the  many  natural  won- 
ders and  beauties  of  Digby,— from  all  this  we  would 
expect  her  work  to  be  of  interest  to  teachers — per- 
haps more  so  than  if  it  were  a  full,  or  a'.learned  work 
by  a  professor.  It  may  stimulate  many  teachers  to  go 
even  one  better.  All  such  efforts  whether  small  or 
great  are  ultimately  useful. 


Sf.veral  newspapers  were  started  at  different  times 
in  Dartmouth,  N.  S.,  but  after  brief  careers  they 
failed.  Notwithstanding  this  discouraging  fact  the 
attempt  is  to  be  made  again — this  time  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Congdon,  for  several  years  principal  of  the  Dartmouth 
public  schools,  and  now  teaching  in  Morris  Street 
school,  Halifax.  Mr.  Congdon  is  well  qualified  for 
such  an  enterprise  and  we  wish  him  success.  His 
paper  will  be  called  the  Atlajitic  Weekly.  Being  the 
only  paper  published  in  a  town  of  G200  inhabitants 
it  ought  to  have  a  large  local  circulation. 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Harrison,  wife  of  Chancellor 
Harrison  of  the  New  Brunswick  University,  after  a 
long  and  severe  illness,  will  be  heard  with  feelings  of 
regret.  The  deceased  had  many  estimable  qualities, 
and  there  is  much  sympathy  felt  for  Dr.  Harrison  in 
the  great  bereavement  he  has  sustained. 

The  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the  Mount 
Allison  Educational  Institutions  has  called  forth 
much  enthusiasm  not  only  a  Sackville,  but  in  the 
principal  cities  throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
The  meetings  everywhere  have  been  inspiring,  and 
the  result  must  be  not  only  an  increased  interest  in 
the  institutions,  but  a  greater  practical  support  than 
before.  At  the  Anniversary  Banquet  on  the  18th 
January,  held  at  Sackville,  over  .?I3,000  was  subscrib- 
ed toward  the  semi-centennial  fund  of  §50,00li.  At 
an  enthusiastic  public  meeting  in  Halifax,  a  sum  of 
nearly  ?."),000  was  raised. 
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MAN  UAL  TRAINING  CLASS  IN  HALIFAX. 

A  somewhat  novel  sight  might  have  beeu  seen  in 
Alexandra  School,  Halifax,  on  Saturday  the  98th 
January.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Supervisor  of 
Schools  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  teachers 
in  the  public  schools,  met  to  begin  a  course  of  lessons 
from  Professor  Russell,  in  educative  carpentry.  In 
the  classroom  are  eighteen  Sloyd  benches  fitted  up 
with  the  carpenter's  ordinary  tools.  In  his  opening 
remarks  the  professor  explained  the  nature  and  object 
of  manual  training  as  carried  on  in  the  best  schools 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  It  is  of  some  ad- 
vantage to  every  one  to  have  some  manipulative  skill. 
It  is  very  useful  to  the  teacher  in  enabling  her  to 
devise  and  construct  simple  apparatus  to  illustrate 
her  school  work.  It  is  still  more  important  in  giving 
her  sympathy  with  the  constructive  instincts  of  her 
pupils,  enabling  her  to  appreciate  and  therefore 
encourage  boys  as  well  as  girls  in  their  home 
recreations  which  may  and  should  often  take  this 
direction.  He  then  explained  the  use  of  the  various 
tools  and  set  the  students  making  various  measure- 
ments and  drawing  lines  to  educate  them  in  accuracy. 
Finally  they  practised  with  saw  —  an  exercise  in 
which  the  ladies  showed  themselves  even  more  pro- 
ficient than  the  gentlemen. 

The  course  will  continue  until  next  summer  holi- 
days. Applications  from  various  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince for  admission  to  the  class  had  to  be  refused  for 
want  of  room. 


DEATH  OF  A  HALIFAX  TEACHER. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  sudden  death  from 
heart  disease  of  Miss  Waddell,  teacher  of  the  sixth 
grade  in  Morris  Street  School  She  was  engaged  in 
teaching  for  twenty-five  years,  beginning  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  During  a  brief  life  she  accomplished 
much  good,  the  results  of  which  will  be  manifest  in 
the  lives  of  her  pupils  for  years  to  come.  In  her 
school,  church,  social  and  family  circles  she  was 
specially  characterized  by  conscientious  devotion  to 
duty.  She  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  evils  of 
intemperance  that  she  spared  no  pains  in  fortifying 
her  pupils  by  sound  knowledge  and  sentiment  against 
the  seductive  dangers  of  the  intoxicating  bowl  and 
the  youth-destroying  weed. 

She  was  among  the  first  in  Nova  Scotia  to  show 
the  superiority  for  popular  use  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
notation  in  vocal  music.  Though  not  herself  a 
musician  yet  her  success  in  teaching  it  was  such  that 
the  educational  authorities  were  led  to  investigate  its 
merits  and  finally  adopt  it  for  the  schools  of  the 
province. 


We  hope  that  many  parents  will  read  and  ponder 
the  following  kindly  and  considerate  words  of  a 
writer  in  the  JEvening  Mail: — 

"  Mothers  who  have  children  at  school  in  Halifax  mus 
oflen  be  touched  by  the  unselfish  conscientiousness  of  women 
teachers. 

When  I  heard  of  Miss  Waddell's  death  it  was  with  a  sense 
of  profound  loss  and  a  pang  of  self  reproach.  It  would  have 
been  such  a  comfort  to  m6  had  I  expressed  what  I  had  fell. 
Her  patience  and  faithfulness  with  a  rough,  restless  boy  of 
mine  were  wonderful,  and  I  had  been  grateful  for  it  but  felt 
shy  in  expressing  it,  and  now  it  is  too  latkI 

Miss  Waddell's  devotion  to  duty  was  heroic.  She  was  a 
modern  saint  —  strong,  clear-headed,  unsentimental,  keenly 
intellectual.     One  thinks  of  Lowell's  lines: 

"  She  doeth  little  kindnesses 

That  most  leave  undone  or  despise, 

And  naught  that  sets  one  heai-t  at  ease 

Or  gi%'eth  happiness  or  peace 

Is  low  esteemed  in  her  eyes, 

And  deeds  of  week  day  holiness 

Glide  from  her  gentle  as  the  snow. 

Nor  hath  she  ever  chanced  to  know 

That  aught  were  easier  than  to  bless.'' 
Can  we  not,  we  women  of  Halifax,  be  more  generous  in  our 
recognition   of   the  patient  service  of  that  "noble  army  of 
martyrs — teachers?  " 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Association  at 
Fredericton  recently,  the  subject  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion  came  in  for  considerable  attention.  The  method, 
or  rather  the  want  of  method,  of  teaching  agriculture 
in  schools,  was  severely  criticized.  Several  speakers 
held  that  the  present  course  of  study  did  not  suffici- 
ently recognize  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country — that  its  tendency  was  to  create  a  dislike  in 
the  minds  of  the  young  for  farming  as  a  pursuit.  In 
reply  to  this  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  Dr. 
Inch,  held  that  the  farmers  themselves  were  the  cause 
of  the  children  leaving  the  farms.  He  held  that 
home  life  should  be  made  more  attractive,  lifted  as 
much  from  drudgery  as  possible,  and  that  much  of 
the  education  required  to  make  children  wish  to  stay 
on  the  farm  should  begin  at  home.  There  is  evident- 
ly much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this  important 
subject.  There  is  need  of  much  closer  union  and 
sympathy  between  the  school  and  the  farm.  There  is 
no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  drudgery  of  the  farm, 
the  total  lack  of  sympathy  with  intellectual  and 
kindred  pursuits  that  exist  in  most  of  the  farmers' 
households,  drives  many  boys  and  girls  from  the  farm 
as  soon  as  they  can  get  away.  The  want  of  aim, 
especially  of  the  life  of  a  boy  on  the  farm  the  number- 
less "chores"  he  is  called  upon  to  jjerform,  make 
life  uninteresting  and  irksome  to  a  spirited  lad. 
Make  such  a  lad  feel  that  he  has  an  interest  in  the 
farm.  Give  him  a  patch  of  ground  to  culivate,  which 
he  may  call  his  own  and  the  profits  of  which  shall  be 
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hia.  Let  him  have  proprietary  rights  in  the  auimals 
about  the  farm.  Let  him  be  taught  to  be  kind  to 
animals,  and  the  better  to  do  this  let  him  have  one 
for  his  own  to  bring  up,  feed  and  train  properly. 
Let  him  be  taught  to  keep  accounts  of  all  that 
belongs  to  him.  If  he  wants  to  spend  his  money  in 
books,  outfits  for  hunting,  fishing,  camping  out,  let 
be  encouraged  to  do  so,  to  a  limited  extent  of  course. 
By  thtse  and  other  means  the  common-sense  farmer 
will  give  his  children  a  stay-at-home  feeling  instead 
of  a  continual  restlessness,  and  a  desire  to  turn  the 
back  on  the  farm;  he  will  cultivate  a  spirit  of  sclf- 
reliaLce,  independence,  an  interest  in  the  farm  and 
the  country.  If  the  children  have  been  led  to  feel 
an  interest  in  the  farm,  beyond  mere  drudgery,  they 
will  feel  an  interest  in  their  studies  at  school  that 
pertain  to  farm  life.  But  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to 
expect  that  if  every  day  they  spend  on  the  farm  is  a 
day  of  toil  and  drudgery,  not  much  interest  will  be 
felt  in  agricultural  education.  We  have  doubts  as  to 
the  utility  of  teaching  agriculture  in  the  common 
schools,  except  in  the  higher  grades.  If  children  are 
taught  to  observe  and  think  on  what  is  going  on 
around  them;  if  their  studies  in  plants,  animals, 
physical  geography,  chemistry,  are  more  from  nature, 
if  they  be  taught  to  do  manual  work  neatly  and  with 
some  skill,  it  will  be  a  far  more  valuable  training  for 
farming  or  any  other  occupation  than  to  be  dosed 
daily  with  agriculture  from  a  text  book.  A  properly 
equipped  agricultural  school  is  one  of  the  pressing 
needs  for  New  Brunswick,  and  in  connection  with 
this  a  school  of  forestry.  Until  this  is  done  there 
will  be  very  little  progress  in  agricultural  education. 


the  party  lines  in  the  inferior  local  contests."  We 
would  not  have  the  cleavage  lines  of  general  pclitics 
or  sectarianism  entering  into  every  department  of 
civic  life  and  weakening  and  demoralizing  society. 
Happily  the  common  sense  of  our  people  has  so  far 
frowned  upon  any  such  drawing  of  the  party  lines, 
and  the  day  may  come  when  it  will  obliterate  them. 


A  NEW  LOCAL  PAPER. 

We  understand  that  the  "  Kcw  iStar,"  of  Kentville, 
has  been  purchased  by  Prof.  Eaton  and  now  appears 
under  a  new  name,  "  The  Advert iscr." 

Judging  from  two  numbers  that  we  have  seen  and 
from  what  we  know  of  the  ability  of  its  editor  we 
venture  to  predict  for  it  a  most  successful  career. 

As  might  be  expected  it  devotes  a  department  to 
"  Education,"  and  under  this  heading  we  find  in  the 
issue  of  the  27lh  of  January  good  articles  on  "Child- 
ren's Imagination,"  "  I'opular  Education,"  "  Sloyd  " 
(manual  training)  and  "  United  States  Schools."  It 
seems  strange  that  the  most  important  interest  of  the 
state  should  be  ignored  by  nearly  every  jiroviucial 
and  local  paper.  The  i)ulicc  records,  sporting  news 
&c.,  ad  mniseam,  but  seldom  an  article  on  education. 
We  hope  that  the  good  example  set  by  the  Advertiser 
in,  this  respect  will  be  followed  by  all  other  papers. 
We  regret  to  find  however,  in  the  number  mentioned 
above  among  so  much  tiiut  is  excellent,  one  sentiment 
that  is  most  olijectionable,  viz.,  that  "it  is  right  to 
jiromote  the  general  2>arty  organization  by  drawing 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

Why  are  teachers  of  ungraded  schools  less  success- 
ful in  teaching  reading  than  the  teachers  in  the 
graded  schools?  Some  will  say  because  they  have 
less  time  to  devole  to  it.  This  is  only  partly  true. 
Method  has  more  to  do  with  it.  Pressure  of  different 
kinds  induces  the  country  teacher  to  hurry  over  the 
work  more  rapidly  than  she  should.  Her  term  of 
office  may  be  short  if  she  does  not  defer  to  the  wishes 
of  the  parents.  The  only  way  some  parents — the 
majority  even  —  have  of  estimating  a  teacher's 
work  is  the  rapidity  with  which  they  advance  the 
pupils  from  one  reading  book  to  another.  It  is  true 
that  plan  may  not  please  the  inspector,  but  he  does 
not  pay  their  salary,  and  while  deference  to  his  views 
may  modify  their  course  yet  the  temptation  to 
pander  to  the  wishes  of  the  ratepayer  too  often  pre- 
vails. 


Pupils  in  the  lower  grades  usually  read  twice  daily. 
Some  teachers  give  a  new  lesson  for  each  session. 
Some  plan  to  dwell  upon  one  lesson  for  the  two  read- 
ings, and  others  insist  upon  each  lesson  being; 
thoroughly  understood  and  satisfactorily  read  before 
proceeding  with  a  new  one.  It  is  needless  to  remark 
as  to  which  of  these  teachers  succeed  the  best.  The 
result  of  the  hurrying  process  is,  that  the  pupils 
have  gone  over  the  allotted  ground  before  the  work 
in  the  other  subjects  has  been  completed.  If  the 
pupils  go  back  over  the  same  ground  in  reading  the 
parents  at  once  get  the  idea  that  the  school  is  stand- 
ing still.  To  counteract  this  impression,  the  pupil 
is  advanced  to  the  next  reading  book  and  is  thus  in  ad- 
vance of  his  grade  in  reading.  It  it  true  he  could  read 
profitably  in  the  lower  grade,  but  the  step  once  taken 
the  whole  school  is  upset  as  far  as  classification  is 
concerned,  and  it  will  take  a  year  or  two  for  the  next 
teacher,  if  she  is  bold  enough  to  undertake  it,  to 
bring  the  school  to  order  again. 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  (juestion  and  per- 
haps the  least  important.  When  pupils  are  advanced 
too  rapidly  in  reading  and  get  beyond  their  depth, 
fluency  is  lost,  and  where  this  is  absent,  natural  read- 
ing cannot  be  obtained.  Pupils  must  not  only  under- 
stand the  thoughts  and  sentiment  of  the  passage  to 
be  read,  but  they  should  also  be  familiar  with  the 
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words  and  the  pronunciation.  To  insure  this  articu- 
lation, exercises  should  be  given  daily,  also  the  differ- 
ent sounds  of  letters  and  division  of  words  into 
syllables.  The  bearing  of  punctuation  marks  should 
also  be  carefully  noted.  All  this  cannot  be  doue 
hurriedly.  Do  not  depend  upon  a  second  reading  to 
do  this.  If  it  is  neglected  now  it  may  be  neglected 
the)i.  Begin  now  and  if  you  only  overtake  a  small 
portion  of  the  reading  book  in  a  term,  it  will  be  far 
better  and  your  pupils  will  be  more  fitted  to  grade, 
than  if  you  have  gone  over  the  book  twice  carelessly, 

Do  not  have  too  many  reading  classes.  In  the  aver- 
age country  school.  Book  VI  has  no  place  unless  it  be 
to  supersede  Book  V.  Both  at  the  same  time  are  an 
impossibility  if  the  other  work  is  to  receive  proper 
attention. 


The  lower  the  grade  the  oftener  the  pupils  should 
read,  always  with  due  regard  to  the  other  work  of 
the  school.  Up  to  Grade  III  pupils  should  read  twice 
each  day,  after  that  once  a  day  is  ordinarily  sutficient. 
Pupils  in  the  more  advanced  grades  will  do  aicely  with 
reading  two  or  three  times  per  week  as  their  reading 
is  not  usually  confined  to  their  reading  books. 

Study  the  reading  lessons  you  are  to  give  as  care- 
fully as  any  others.  It  may  be  well  enough  to  say  that 
you  have  been  over  them  so  often  that  you  know 
them  by  heart.  You  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  if 
you  wish  you  will  always  find  something  new  in  them, 
You  may  be  tolerably  familiar  with  the  incidents  of 
the  lesson,  but  you  should  study  how  to  make  them 
familiar  to  your  pupils,  as  well  as  every  thing  else 
worth  imparting. 

Supplementary  reading  is  desirable,  both  for  your- 
self and  your  pupils.  It  may  be  that  one  set  of  read- 
ing books  may  become  stale,  if  gone  over  year  after 
year,  and  a  little  new  matter  may  infuse  more  interest, 
at  least,  in  the  subject  matter.  Be  sure  that  such 
reading  is  of  a  healthful  nature  and  that  in  addition 
to  improving  the  execution  that  it  also  cultivates  the 
taste. 


The  growing  importance  of  primary  school  work  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  both  by  parents 
and  the  public  at  large.  And  these  services  are  not 
properly  paid  for  in  proportion  to  the  work  they  do. 
Of  the  work  itself  it  is  inspiring  to  hear  what  an  en- 
thusiastic and  capable  primary  teacher  says;  "  I  am 
devoted  to  primary  work,  and  do  not  aspire  to  any- 
thing higher.  I  do  not  wish  anything  better  than  to 
be  able  to  help  mould  the  character  of  the  little  ones 
whom  I  have  under  my  charge  during  the  first  four 
or  five  years  of  their  school  life." 


For  the  EEViirvr.] 


Notes  on  English. 


QUENTIN    DURWAED. 

Requests,  have  been  received  for  p.ipers  of  questions  on 
"  Henry  Esmond  "  and  "Qnentin  Durward."  I  don't  know 
"  Esmond"  well  eno\igh  3et  to  take  that  libertj'  with  it.  I 
knew  "  Durward  "  a  little  better,  and  have  lately  been  enioy- 
ing  a  fresh  reading  of  it— thanks  to  a  couple  of  days  spent  in 
the  house  nursing  a  cold.  While  reading  it,  I  jotted 
down  notes  of  whatever  I  came  across  or  whatever 
came  acro.«s  me  that  seemed  to  possess  the  promise  or  potency 
•bf  question  stuff.  Then  I  did  the  stuff  up  into  questions,  and 
here  they  are  I  hope  there  may  be  some  among  them  of  the 
kind  my  correspondent  wanted. 


Tour  friend  Mary  Dash  writes  to  ask  if  you  have  read 
Quentin  Durward;  if  so,  what  you  think  of  it,  and  how  you 
like  it,  and  would  you  recommend  her  to  read  it,  or  not;  and 
why  you  would  or  would  not;  and  etc.,  etc.    Tell  her. 

Scott  calls  Quentin  Durward  a  romance.  What  is  that? 
How  does  it  differ  from  other  works  of  fiction?  What  are  the 
others  called  to  distinguish  them  from  romances?  Which  of 
Scott's  other  works  are  romances?    Which  are  not? 

When  was  Quentin  Durward  first  published?  As  work  of 
whom?  Of  the  dozen  best  of  Scott's  works,  which  appeared 
before  it  and  which  after? 

What  are  the  reasons  for  believing  that  Scott  was  the  author 
of  Quentin  Durward? 

What  general  features  of  the  literature  of  the  time  (of  its 
first  appearance)  are  illustrated  in  Quentin  Durward? 

N\^hat  may  be  learned  from  this  work  about  its  author? 
What  about  the  p\iblic  for  whom  he  wrote? 


Scott  admits  that  he  has  taken  some  liberties  with  hi.story  in 
Quentin  Durward.  Mention  some  of  them.  What  do  you 
think  may  have  been  his  reasons  for  taking  the  liberties  you 
mention?  What  are  the  general  grounds  of  justification  for 
such  liberties  in  a  historical  novel  or  drama? 

Are  there  liberties  taken  with  anything  else  than  history? 
with  the  rules  of  art,  for  instance,  or  the  King's  English,  or 
the  quotations,  or  the  moon? 

Here  are  two  scraps  from  The  Antiquary— Discuss  Quentin 
Durward  with  reference  to  them:  "  I  like  so  little  to  analyze  the 
complication  of  the  causes  which  influence  actions."  "The 
rest  of  his  character  must  be  gathered  from  the  story,  and  we 
dismiss  with  pleasure  the  tiresome  task  of  recapitulation." 


What  is  the  principal  source  of  interest  in  the  novel— Quen- 
tin's  love  intrigue,  or  Louis'  character,  or  what?  Why  do 
you  think  so? 

Macaulay  says  of  Hyder  All  that  'he  ruled  with  the  ability, 
severity,  and  vigilance  of  Louis  XL"  H^w  are  these  qualities 
of  Louis  displayed  in  Quentin  Durward? 

Quote  and  comment  on  some  of  Louis'  Machiavellian  prin- 
ciples? Why  Machiavellian?  Did  he  get  them  from  Machia- 
velli?    Who  was  Slachiavelli? 

What  part  of  Louis'  mental  equipment  do  you  admire 
most?    Why? 

Mention  half  a  dozen  or  more  ways  in  which  Louis  used  to 
get  rid  of  offenders. 

Give  Lesly's  version  of  a  very  important  part  of  Louis' 
policy.  What  do  you  think  of  it?  And  of  Lesly's  way  of 
putting  it? 
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Make  lists  of  the  historical  and  of  the  fictitious  characters. 
Select  one  from  each  list  and  discuss  Scott's  treatment  of  it. 

What  is  the  mainspring  of  the  plot? 

What  are  some  of  the  most  striking  contrasts  between  the 
manners  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  those  of  today?  (What 
queer  use  did  they  sometimes  make  of  their  carpets?) 

Draw  a  map  showing  the  territories  ruled  over  by  Louis  and 
by  Charles,  and  mark  on  it  all  the  chief  places  mentioned  in 
the  story. 

Where  are  Glcn-houlakin.  Angus,  Aberbrothick?  Mention 
anything  noteworthy  about  these  places.  (Suggestion :  The 
present  writer  was  born  in  two  of  them.)  , 

Was  Durward  Scotch  or  Scottish,  a  Scotsman  or  a  Scotch- 
man or  a  Scottishman?  How  do  you  determine  which  of 
these  terms  is  right?  Which  does  Scott  use?  and  Burns?  and 
any  other  authority?  Is  it  their  usage  or  only  the  printer's 
that  the  books  show? 

How  much  time  elapses  between  the  opening  of  the  story 
and  the  fight  between  Quentin  and  Dunois?  How  much 
after  that?  _  ,  ,     ,  „      .        .      ,    . 

If  you  were  to  meet  personations  of  the  followmg  at  a  skat 
ing  carnival  how  would  vou  recognize  them?—  Louis.  Balue. 
Lesly,  Crawford,  Campo  Basso,  De  La  JIarck,  Joan.  Isabelle. 

What  are  the  favorite  oaths  and  exclamations  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters?    What  do  the  less  obvious  ones  mean? 

Note  the  description  of  Quentin's  listening  attitude  in  chap- 
ter X.  Quote  a  companion  picture  to  this  from  one  of  Scott's 
poems.  ,  ,.  ,     .      „    , 

"It  went  through  the  air  like  a  stream  of  lightning,  etc. 
Quote  Tennyson's  description  of  a  similar  sight. 

•'  I  never  could  give  a  reason  for  anything  I  have  ever  done 

in  my  life  except "  What?    What  are  the  exceptions  in 

your  case? 

"I  tell  you.  maiden,  that  when  I  was  in  the  very  eariiest 
bloom,  scarcelv  older  than  yourself,  the  famous,"  etc.,  etc. 
Name  the  "  l""  and  the  "you."  How  old  was  each  at  this 
time?    What  self-revelation  does  the  speaker  make? 

"  Louis  of  Orleans  trusted  John  of  Burgundy— he  was  mur- 
dered in  the  Rue  Barbette.  John  of  Burgundy  trusted  the 
faction  of  Orleans— be  was  murdered  on  the  Bridge  of  Mon- 
tereau."  Give  dates  and  other  particulars  of  these  events. 
How  were  these  persons  related  to  the  Burgundy  and  the 
Orleans  of  Quentin  Durward? 

"  That  feetile  boy,  the  Dauphin,  is  a  blighted  blossom  which 
will  wither  without  fruit."  Write  a  note  on  this.  What 
historical  novel  does  the  "  feeble  boy  "  figure  in? 

Express  in  your  own  way  what  you  remember  of  the  sub- 

a.     Comines'  parable  of  the  angler,  and  the  application  he 
makes  of  it. 
A.     Quentin's  advice  to  Isabelle  about  giving  evidence, 
e.     Hayraddin's  '  hope,  trust  and  expectation." 

Scott  often  uses  "  something  "  in  a  way  not  common  now. 
Quote  half  a  dozen  instances  and  comment  on  Ihc  usage. 

What  are  or  were  the  following  —  ill-winded  pirus.  black- 
j.Hcks,  Aldebaran,  the  Count  of  Cocague,  a  to  name,  a  lute,  a 
statist,  a  pleached  walk,  a  partisan,  a  harquebus,  a  beauffet. 
ephemcrides,    vir^n   parchment,    horoscope,    an  astrolabe,  a 
Jacob's  staff? 
Explain  the  following: 
No  other  should  tie'tippel  about  my  craJg. 
Skeoch  noch  nan  skial. 

The  groined  vaults  and  Oothic  drop  work  on  the  ceiling. 
He  hath  strenglhined  his  horn  against  him. 
Varium  el  inntabile. 

His  back  shall  be  gules,  azure  and  sable. 
Ein  wort,  ein  man. 

There  is  more  lies  on  that  dead  pow  than  you  think  for. 
From  whom  did  Scott  get  the  following  quotations: 
"  SVhen  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran." 
"  Strains  that  may  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death." 


"  Beati  pacifici." 

"  Ah,  freedom  is  a  noble  thing, — 

Freedom  makes  man  to  have  liking." 
'  •  There  is  no  perfume  to  match  the  scent  of  a  dead 

traitor." 
"  They  loved   better  to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the 

mouse  squeak." 

Who  was  it  that  had  a  habit  of  holding  the  nail  of  his  thumb 
pressed  against  his  teeth? 

How  much  did  the  astrologer  weigh? 

What  do  you  think  Scott  would  have  said  to  the  Anglo- 
Israel  people?     What  has  this  to  do  with  Quentin  Durward? 

Study  the  chapter  headings  —  the  titles,  not  the  mottoes. 
Try  to  supply  similar  ones  for  some  novel  that  has  none  (e.  g., 
Silas  .Marner).     Then  write  out  your  opinion  of  those  here. 

Scott  tells  us  that  "  he  felt  by  no  means  confident  of  having 
brought  his  storj-  into  a  pleasing,  compact,  and  suBiciently 
intelligible  form."     What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Try  your  hand  at  Ihe  "Haec  fabula  docet  "  business. 

Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  January  31, 1893.  ^    '" '  v...-n„, 


A  Cameron. 
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Pensions  For  Teachers. 


Nearly  a  generation  has  now  passed  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Free  Public  School  System  in  our  pro- 
vince,and  some  of  those  who  have  helped  most  to  make 
it  a  success  are  now  beginning  to  be  worn  out  in  the 
service,  a  service  second  to  none  as  regards  its  useful- 
ness, though  seldom  properly  remunerated.  The 
question  will  now  soon  arise,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
these  worthy  men  and  women?  It  is  idle  to  argue 
that  they  should  save  up  for  old  age,  as  everybody 
knows  the  impossibility  of  saving  out  of  their  small 
means. 

But  even  these  have  been  lessened  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  period  by  the  government  deducting  one 
tenth  of  the  amount  of  the  annual  grants.  Taking 
last  year's  figures  the  sum  thus  deducted  was  as 
follows: — 

14  Grammar  School  Licences  at  ?35.00  each,  S  490.00 
110  First  Class  Male  "         "     15.00       "       1050.00 

146  Second  "       "  "         "     12.00       "       17.52.00 

102  Third      "       "  "         "     10.00       "       1020.00 

1C4  First  Class  Female     "         "     11.00       "       1804.00 

620  Second "       9.00       "       5580.00 

435  Third "       7.50       "       3560.00 


815,500.00 
The  sum  obtained  for  three  years  at  this  rate 
would  approach  .850,000.  If  this  were  invested  in 
provincial  debentures  and  the  proceeds  applied  in 
pensions  to  deserving  teachers,  incapacitated  through 
age,  the  Provincial  Government  would  be  making 
amends  to  the  class  who  have  sufifered  this  at  their 
hands  hitherto,  and  who  must  be  provided  for  in 
some  way  when  their  great  task  is  done.  Cannot 
our  Premier  who  made  this  deduction  see  his  way  to 
some  plan  of  the  kind  and  our  new  superintendent 
aid  him  in  it  ?  And  cannot  The  Educational 
Review  rouse  public  opinion  to  the  due  importance 
of  a  question  of  so  deep  an  interest  to  the  profession? 

St.  John,  N.  B.  EdWAHI)    MANNING. 
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For  the  Review.  1 

New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Time 

By  W.  O.  Raymond,  M.  A. 

^Tontinued.") 

The  rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  for  the  guidance  of  their 
missionaries  and  schoolmasters  were  very  full;  but 
it  must  here  suffice  to  give  such  extracts  from  the 
instructions  to  schoolmasters  as  have  to  do  with  the 
subject  under  consideration  and  which  were  to  the 
following  effect:  "That  they" — the  schoolmasters^ 
"well  consider  the  end  for  which  they  are  employed 
by  the  Society;  viz,  the  instructing  and  disposing 
children  to  believe  and  live  as  Christians.  They  are 
therefore  to  take  especial  care  of  the  manners  of  their 
scholars  both  in  schools  and  out  of  them;  warning 
them  seriously  of  those  vices  to  which  children  are 
most  liable:  teaching  them  to  abhor  lying  and  false- 
hood; to  avoid  all  sorts  of  evil-speaking;  to  love 
truth  and  honesty;  to  be  modest,  gentle,  well-behaved, 
just  and  affable  and  courteous."  As  regards  general 
instruction  the  course  of  study  prescribed  was  not 
very  elaborate,  the  masters  are  charged  to  "Teach 
the  scholars  to  read  truly  and  distinctly,  also  to  write 
a  plain  legible  hand  in  order  to  the  fitting  them  for 
useful  employments;  with  as  much  arithmetic  as 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  same  purpose. 

As  regards  discipline  the  schoolmasters  are  charged : 
"that  they  be  industrious  and  give  constant  attend- 
ance at  proper  school  hours  and  that  they  use  all 
kind  and  gentle  methods  in  the  governing  of  their 
scholars,  that  they  may  be  loved  as  well  as  feared  by 
them;  and  that  when  correction  is  necessary  they 
make  the  children  to  understand  that  it  is  given  them 
out  of  kindness  for  their  good." 

The  schoolmasters  received  from  the  Society  the 
modest  annual  allowance  of  £10  sterling,  which  in  a 
very  few  instances  was  increased  to  £15.  In  the 
case  of  new  settlements,  assistance  was  sometimes 
afforded  the  people  by  a  grant  of  £10  towards  the 
erection  of  a  school  house,  with  occasionally  a 
donation  of  books. 

Schools  were  established  in  Nova  Scotia,  by  the  S. 
P.  G.  shortly  after  the  founding  of  Halifax  by  Gover- 
nor Cornwallis  in  the  year  1 749.  The  Hon.  Jonathan 
Belcher,  Chief  Justice  of  Xova  Scotia,  and  President 
of  the  Council,  in  a  letter  written  Nov.  12th,  1764, 
expresses  his  sense  of  the  Society's  attention  to  the 
means  proposed  for  advancing  the  interests  of  relig- 
ion and  virtue  in  appointment  of  schoolmasters  in 
this  Province  which  he  hopes  may  soon  attain  the 
desired  end.  The  schoolmasters  were  not,  as  a  rule, 
sent  out  from  England,  but  selected  in  the  province 


from  the  best  material  available.     They  were  appoint- 
ed sometimes  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council,  sometimes  on  that  of  the  missionary 
in   charge  of  the  parish   where  their  services  were 
needed.     In  the  report  of  the  S.  P.  G.  for  the  year 
1774  it  is  stated  that,  "at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Chief  Justice  and  Secretary 
of    Nova   Scotia,     Mr.    Porter   is  appointed   school 
master  of  Cumberland  with  the  usual  salary."*     Cases 
are  recorded  in  which  masters  who  had  taught  some 
time  but  found  the  compensation  received  from  the 
people  a  very  precarious  dependence  for  a  livelihood, 
were  on  the   recommendation  of  the  missionary  in 
charge  of  the  parish,  placed  on  the  list  of  S.  P.  G. 
schoolmasters.     For  example,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cooke 
says  in  his  report  to  the  Society,  that  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  St.  John,  (September  2nd,  1785)  he  had  an 
application  from  Mr.    Benjamin  Snow,  who  kept  a 
school  in  Carleton,  to  be  taken  into  the  Society's  ser- 
vice in  which  he  formerly  was  at  Annapolis.      Mr. 
Snow  had  been   educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  in 
New  Hampshire.     His  character,  abilities,  moral  con- 
duct, and  diligence  in  his  school  were  guaranteed  by 
responsible  parties  in  whose  honor  and  integrity  every 
confidence   might  be  placed.      He   was  accordingly 
placed  on  the  list,  proved  a  valuable  man  and  was  com- 
mended "for  his  sobriety,  learning  and  good  morals." 
The  lot  of  a  schoolmaster  at  this  time  was  far  from 
an  enviable  one.     The  appliances  for  teaching  were 
few,  the  attendance  of   pupils  irregular,  the   hours 
long  and  the  remuneration  very  inadequate.     But 
let  the  facts  as  gleaned  from  the  pages  of  the  S.  P.  G. 
reports  speak  for  themselves.     One  of  the  old  school- 
masters, a  Mr.  Lynch,  states  that  attendance  is  given 
in  his  school  from  six  to  one  in  the  morning  and  from 
two  to  six  in  the  afternoon  during  the  summer,  and 
from  eight  to  one  and  from  two  to  five  in  the  winter: 
eight  of  his  scholars  learn  Latin  and  forty  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  etc.     Geo.  Barwick  reports  that  he 
taught  from  eight  to  twelve  in  the  morning,   from 
two  to   five  in  the  evening,  and  kept  a  night  school 
from  six  to  eight  for  the  instruction  of  servants  after 
their  day's  work  was  ended.     The  Society  modestly 
commends  Mr.  Barwick   as  being  "attentive  to  his 
duty." 

The  hours  that  were  observed  by  these  schools  of 
the  olden  days  would  be  decidedly  unpopular  at  pre- 
sent both  with  teachers  and  scholars,  but  it  is  to  be 
presumed  our  forefathers  thought  it  scarcely  possible 
to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  As  an  instance 
of   the  zeal  displayed  by  some  of   the  pioneer  toilers 


*  Mr.  Porter  doubtless  taught  at  the  old  Fort  or  its  immediate  vicinity. 
His  school  was  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  J.  Eagleson,  whose  church 
ai  the  old  Fort  was  the  only  place  ot  worship  in  connection  with  the 
Church  o£  England  erected  within  the  limits  of  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  before  the  coming  of  th  .■  Loyalists. 
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in  the  educational  field,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  1 
■work  of  James  Foreman,  formerly  an  officer  in  one  of 
the  Loval  Regiments,  and  who  in  178-i  was  the  princi- 
pal schoolmaster  at  Digby.      Not  content  with  the 
long  hours  devoted  to  teaching  throughout  the  week, 
Mr.  Foreman,  assisted  by  his  wife,  began  in  the  year 
1788  what  was  probably  the  first  Sunday-school  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
schools  established  at  Halifax   by  Bishop  Inglis  the 
previous  year.     The  brief  record   of   the  fact  is  as 
follows,  "  Mr.  James  Foreman  labors  with  industry 
and  success  in  his  school  and  with  Mrs.  Foreman  has 
engaged  to  open  a  Sunday-school  gratis  for  one  year 
and  to  teach  as  many  poor  children  as  will  attend,  for 
which  Sunday-school  he  has  desired  some  books  which 
the   Society  have  sent  him."    The  school  evidently 
proved  a  success,  for  three  years  later  the  Rev.  Roger 
Viets,  missionary  at  Digby,  wrote  "that  great  praise 
is  due  Mr.  Foreman,  the  schoolmaster,  for  his  care 
and   diligence,    especially  for  his  attention   to   the 
Sunday-school  in  which  he  instructs  before,  betwixt 
and  after  divine  services  about  thirty  children  in  the 
rudiments  of  Christianity.      It  is  evident  from  the 
extracts  quoted  that    Mr.  Foreman's   Sunday-school 
was  patterned  on  the  lines  of  that  established  seven 
years  previously   by    Robert   Raikes   in   the  city  of 
Gloucester,  England,  and  was  primarly  intended  for 
the  children  of  the  poor.     It  may  however  be  doubted 
if  even  the  zeal  of  a  Robert  Raikes  designed  a  triple 
session  for  his  Sunday-school  "before,   betwixt  and 
after"  the  morning  and  afternoon  services  of  the  day. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  compensation  allowed 
the    schoolmaster  of  old  time  was  sadly  inadequate. 
Here  again  the  records   must  speak  for  themselves. 
The  people  of  one  parish  agreed  to  build  a  school 
house  and  to  provide  a  yearly  allowance  to  the  master 
of  40  bushels  of  grain  and  24  "chords"  of  wood. 

A  similar  inducement  was  extended  by  a  settlement 
the  people  of  which  agreed  to  purchase  a  piece  of 
land  conveniently  situated,  to  build  thereon  a  large 
school  house  and  a  suitable  house  for  the  master,  to 
supply  him  with  wood  for  firing,  and  to  give  him  a 
bushel  of  corn  for  each  family,  and  to  provide  from 
a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  for  instruc- 
tion. 

The  school  houses  first  erected  were  of  necessity 
small  and  of  the  plainest  description.  The  dimen- 
sions of  one  erected  in  a  rural  district  in  the  year  1787 
are  given  as  22  by  20  feet.  This  school  house  was 
constructed  of  logs,  and  was  to  serve  both  as  a  school 
house  and  "Chapel  of  Ease."  It  was  doubtless  a  fair 
sample  of  the  average  country  school  house  of  the 
time.  Improvement  in  the  style  of  architecture  of 
school  houses  in  this  Province  waa  surprisingly  slow. 


Even  after  the  circumstances  of  the  people  had  suffi- 
ciently improved  to  render  the  construction  of  taste- 
ful school  buildings  possible,  the  same  ugly  stereotyped 
plans  were  adhered  to  from  generation  to  generation. 
Not  till  quite  recently  has  there  been  a  real  effort 
made  to  erect  tasteful  buildings.  Some  thirty  years 
ago  the  ire  of  a  gentleman  who  had  an  eye  for  the 
beautiful,  both  in  nature  and  in  art,  was  excited  by 
the  lack  of  taste  exhibited  throughout  the  country  in 
this  respect,  and  he  expressed  his  disapprobation  in 
the  following  terms: 

"The  same  poor  idea  is  repeated  again  and  again  without 
variation,  while  there  is  not  a  hi'.l  nor  a  lake,  nor  a  flower 
without  its  variety.  Generally  speaking,  if  you  look  on  a 
lovely  landscape  the  house  is  the  only  ugly  object  in  it.  Yet 
there  it  stands  quite  square,  hard  and  angular,  with  its  one 
red  door  and  its  two  little  windows.  Nature  all  various  and 
charming  and  man  with  his  one  type  of  everlasting  ugliness 
repeated  without  end,  likeaset  of  little  boys  copying  pothooks 
and  hangers, — pot  hooks  and  hangers  and  nothing  else  for 
evermore." 

As  far  as  style  of  architecture  is  concerned  there  is 
certainly  a  marvellous  improvement  in  our  school 
houses  of  recent  years. 

But  improvement  in  school  buildings  is  by  no 
means  the  only  particular  in  which  the  present  affords 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  past.  Look  for  a  moment 
at  the  following  passage  in  the  S.  P.  G.  report  for  the 
year  1706.  "All  the  missionaries  bear  ample  testimony 
to  the  good  conduct  of  the  schoolmasters  in  their 
respective  districts.  The  Society  have  had  thoughts 
of  employing  women  to  teach  the  yonnger  children 
of  the  poor  which  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  much 
approved  of.  but  has  not  yet  been  able  to  find  any 
properly  qualified  for  the  task." 

The  statement  made  in  the  closing  words  of  this 
paragraph  is  startling.  To-day  the  female  teachers 
in  New  Brunswick  outnumber  the  males  in  the 
proportion  of  four  to'one,  and  yet  a  century  ago  they 
scarcelv  existed,  and  the  idea  that  women  could  do 
anything  beyond  mere  elementary  school  work  seems 
never  to  have  entered  the  mind  of  anybody.  To-day 
the  Grammar  school  at  Gagetown  has  as  its  principal 
a  young  lady,  and  a  very  efficient  one  she  makes,  if 
report  speaks  true.  School  teaching  was  not,  in  the 
days  of  which  we  are  speaking,  looked  upon  as  a 
vocation  for  which  women  were  peculiarly  adapted, 
and  there  were  reasons  for  such  a  view  that  must  not 
be  overlooked.  The  country  was  young  and  sparsely 
peopled.  In  rural  districts  the  exposure,  especially 
in  the  winter  season,  was  such  that  the  work  of 
school  teaching  was  more  suitable  for  the  sterner  sex. 
Doubtless  among  the  members  of  the  gentler  sex 
there  were  those  competent  to  teach  who  shrank  from 
the  work  in  view  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
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as  well  88  the  prejudices  that  prevailed.  In  towns, 
the  Dame's  School  sprang  into  existence  at  an  early 
day,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1791,  three  of  the 
twelve  schools  at  Shelburne  were  taught  by  women. 

The  fact  however  remains  that  the  past  century 
has  witnessed  a  marvellous  advance  in  the  intellectual 
training  of  the  women  of  our  country,  and  could 
Bishop  Inglis  behold  the  bright  young  faces  that  pour 
from  the  doors  of  our  Provincial  Normal  School  at 
the  close  of  each  session,  he  would  regard  with 
wonder  the  day  when  it  was  found  impossible  to 
secure  female  teachers,  even  to  instruct  the  younger 
children  of  the  poor. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  in  an  article  such  as 
this  to  enter  into  the  details  of  school  history  in  all 
the  settlements  which  sprang  into  existence  as  the 
country  was  opened  up.  In  the  case  of  the  more 
important  towns  and  villages,  schools  were  provided 
by  local  effort  almost  from  the  very  first,  but  in  many 
other  instances  the  circumstances  of  the  people  were 
such  that  without  assistance  they  could  not  have  pro- 
vided schools  for  their  children  for  years. 

This  Province  will  ever  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  S.  P.  G.  for  the  public  services  rendered  by  the 
school  masters  in  its  employ. 

The  list  of  these  old  pioneer  teachers  given  below 
comprises  only  the  names  of  those  engaged  in  teach- 
ing previous  to  the  year  1800,  but  it  shows  that  even 
at  this  early  period  schools  established  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Society  were  in  operation  in 
all  the  principal  centres  of  the  province. 

The  dates  given  in  the  second  column  refer  to  the 
year  in  which  the  first  school  was  opened  at  the 
places  named. 

Benjamin  Snow,  Timothy  Fletcher 

AVetmore.  William  Burtnu. 
Jair.es  Berry. 

Samuel  J.  Andrews,  James  Berry. 
Jesse  Hoyt,  Edmund  Finn. 
Ozias  Ansley. 
William  Brasier  Hayes. 
Elkanah  Morton,  Jeremiah  Regan. 
Mr.  Porter. 

John  Dunn,  James  Watson,  Theo- 
dore Valleau. 
Anthony   Narraway,  S.  R.  Clark, 
Anthony Tyrrill,  Samuel  Morton . 
Walter  Dihblee,   J.  D.    Beardsley, 

Willam  Simpson. 
Simeon  Lugrin. 

Matthew  Brannen  (African  school). 
James  Yorke. 

Many  of  those  whose  names  appear  in  this  list 
after  retiring  from  school  teaching  filled  important 
positions  in  the  Province  and  nearly  all  were  men  of 
usefulness  and  influence  in  their  respective  communi- 


Carle  ton. 

1781 

Campobello. 

1790 

St.  Andrews. 

1786 

Kingston. 

1797 

Norton. 

1795 

Springlield. 

1798 

Sussex  Vale. 

1792 

Fort  Cumberland. 

1774 

Westmoreland. 

1792 

Qagetown. 

1790 

]\Iaugervil!e. 

1789 

Burton, 

1798 

Fredericton 

1798 

Wood.stock . 

1795 

ties.  Did  time  suffice  very  interesting  biographical 
sketches  might  be  given  of  each,  but  it  must  here 
suffice  to  say  that  the  names  of  the  old  teachers  fill  an 
honorable  place  in  the  local  records  of  the  places 
where  they  labored,  whilst  their  numerous  descend- 
ants have  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  proved  not 
unworthy  of  their  forefathers. 

During  the  next  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  the  S. 
P.  G.  gradually  extended  the  sphere  of  its  operations, 
at  the  same  time  increasing  the  number  of  school- 
masters in  its  employ  to  about  forty. 

The  establishment  of  the  , Madras  system  of  schools 
and  its  wonderful  development  under  the  fostering 
care  of  Governors  G.  Stracey  Smyth  and  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  in  a  measure  rendered  the  aid  heretofore 
given  by  tha  S.  P.  G.  no  longer  needful,  and  it  was 
accordingly  withdrawn  about  the  year  183C. 


For  the  Review.] 

"The  Teaching  ot  Ethics  in  SchODls." 

B\  Rev.  E.  p.  HiBLF.Y. 

All  teachers,  and  many  beside,  will  feel  deeply  indebted  to 
Professor  Murray,  of  Dalhoiisie,  for  his  able  and  interesting 
pnperon  "The  Teaching  of  Ethics  in  Schools,''  which  appeared 
in  the  December  number  of  the  Educational  Review.  No 
one  who  realizes  tis  responsibility  as  an  instructor  of  youth 
can  fail  to  note  the  many  important  points  to  which  he  alludes 
and  which  he  emphasizes  with  earnestness:  The  position  he 
holds  as  a  teacher,  and  the  reputation  he  bears  as  a  scholar, 
must  of  themselves  give  weight  and  evidence  of  truth 
to  all  he  writes  or  utters  in  the  interests  of  sound  education. 
For  these  reasons,  if  for  no  others,  I  should  like  to  direct 
attention  to  a  few  sentences  in  his  paper  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  calculated  to  inculcate  what  I  believe  would 
eventually  be  found  to  be  unsound  principles  in  the  science  of 
ethical  instruction. 

The  Professor  begins  his  paper  by  telling  us  that  the  present 
discussion  "relates  entirely  to  the  knowledge  of  the  right." 
But  what  is  the  basis  of  this  knowledge  of  the  right?  "  A  set 
of  current  opinions,"  the  Professor  wouhl  answer.  And  these 
.are  employed,  some  in  answering  to  the  "  why  "  in  ethical 
science,  and  the  others  in  "  teaching  rules  of  good  conduct,  cor- 
rect actions  of  justice,"  etc.  So  far,  indeed,  few  would  be  in  a 
hurry  to  dissent  from  anything  in  the  paper,  for  it  implies  no 
more  than  that  the  foundation  on  which  ethical  science  rests 
is  by  no  means  a  thoroughly  settled  one.  The  criterion  of  a 
moral  act  is  a  most  ditflcult  one  to  determine,  but  not  every 
one  will  agree  with  the  Professor  that  the  "why"  of  an  ethical 
fact  ought  not  to  be  given  to  children  until  "  the  student  has 
become /amiVwr  (italics  mine)  with  self-reflection." 

All  ethical  instruction,  according  to  Professor  Murray,  may 
be  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  one  answering  the  "  why  "  of 
ethical  facts,  the  other  teaching  "the  rules  of  good  conduct," 
etc.;  and  the  end  of  this  second  kind  of  teaching,  as  he  well 
says,  should  be  "  the  practice  of  right  acts  "  But  what  is  to 
determine  the  righteousness  of  any  act  if  not  the  answer  to  the 
ethical  "why?"  With  Professor  Murray  practice  is  every, 
thino-,  the  "why"  and  "knowledge  of  what  is  right,  what 
wrong,  is  only  ot  secondary  Importance." 
1      Now,  practice  is  an  element  in  the  formation  of  conscience. 
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It  leads  to  habit,  which  is  only  the  repetition  of  an  act. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  origin  of  the  "moral  sense,"  it 
is  admitted  by  all  that  one  is  bound  to  do  what  he  believes  to 
be  right;  to  omit  what  in  his  convictions  is  wrong.  The 
Professor  clearly  implies  all  this  when  he  slates  that  "we 
must  first  have  earnest  desire  for  the  right  and  a  habit  of 
doing  what  we  think  to  be  right."  But  mu.st  not  this  earnest 
desire  proceed  from  the  will  rightly  and  duly  trained?  And 
the  will  itself  is  moved  to  act  under  the  command  of  our 
moral  reason.  By  our  moral  reason  I  mean  the  intellect  pre- 
scribing what  is  right  to  be  done  in  any  given  set  of  circum- 
stances. Hence,  it  is  evident  that  knowledge  goes  before 
action.  Of  course  if  my  will  is,  as  Sir.  Spencer  saj-s,  merely 
"  a  gro\ip  of  pbj'sical  states,"  and  not  an  absolutely  free  deter- 
mining faculty,  the  impulse  it  receives  from  the  intellect  may 
be  accounted  of  little  value.  But  I  am  so  conscious  of  my 
absolute  freedom  that  even  when  I  am  persuaded  of  the  right 
I  can  abstain  from  doing  it,  or  act  directly  opposite.  No 
antecedent  desires,  predispositions,  or  habits,  can,  of  them- 
selves, ultimately  move  me  to  act.  "First  train  the  will," 
says  Mr.  Murray.  This  will,  unfolding  ;  nd  developing  itself 
toward  the  right.  mu.«l  derive  its  acquired  force  from  the 
proper  influence  exercised  by  parents  and  teachers.  But  does 
Mr.  Mvirra}-  forget  that  the  most  powerful  medium  through 
which  both  pafents  and  teachers  can  exercise  such  influence 
will  be  by  answering  faithfully,  as  best  they  can,  the  "  why" 
of  ethical  science?  Bringing  practice  and  knowledge  into 
harmony  is  the  best  way  to  develop  an  abiding,  rational  course 
of  conduct;  for  practice  implies  consent  and  jdvortence,  and 
these,  while  they  flow  from  the  will,  should  be  directed  or 
superinduced  by  the  intellect.  In  other  words,  right  know- 
ledge should  predispose  to  right  practice.  That  it  does  not 
always  do  so  is  a  truth  patent  to  the  world.  But  I  am  not 
now  discus.sing  that  point,  but  only  guarding  against  an 
as.sertion  of  the  Professor,  viz.,  that  "  knowledge  of  what  is 
right,  what  wrong,  is  only  of  secondary  impo'-tance."  Is, 
then,  a  blind  will  of  no  consequence?  What  i.s  it  that  controls 
the  sensitive  and  rational  appetites  of  man,  but  the  will;  and 
what  dominates  the  will,  but  an  intellect  informed  by  know- 
ledge? Moral  character  is  the  sum  total  of  haliitual  act  or 
practice,  But  all  conscious  acts  which  alone  are  the  respon- 
sible acts  of  a  moral  agent  must  emanate  from  deliberate 
choice.  Is  it  of  no  consequence  that  the  foundation  of  this 
choice  or  judgment  be  a  basis  of  the  most  rational  kind? 
The  will  Is  always  impelled  toward  what  rightly  or  wrongly 
Is  apprehended  to  be  true  or  good.  This  apprehension  Is  the 
act  of  the  intellect.  If  the  Intellect  Is  Incorrectly  Informed, 
the  conduct  or  practice  flowing  from  the  will,  misguided  by 
such  an  intellect,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  morallj-  wrong, 
though  the  same  be  believed  to  be  right.  Such  was  precisely 
the  case  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  "  verily  thought  with  him- 
self that  he  ought  to  do  mar.y  things  contrary  to  the  name  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth."  (Acta  xxvi,  9).  He  "did  It  Ignorantly 
in  unbelief."  (I.  Tim.  i.  13;.  There  was  a  harmony  between 
Ills  knowledge  and  his  practice,  but  there  was  wanting  what 
the  philosophers  term  "  adajuatio  rei  el  intellrctiu.  There  was 
no  equality  between  the  objective  truth  or  morality  of  his 
acts  and  his  apprehen^'ion  of  the  same.  Hence,  though  In 
jfood  faith,  he  styles  himself  a  blasphemer.  A  misinformed 
or  lnadc(|uaiely  formed  mind  led  to  wrong  acts.  In  Ills  ca.se,  b.s 
In  that  of  many  others,  reason  did  not  carry  a  light  before  the 
will. 
Professor  Jlurray  would  have  us  will  before  we  ihini:     No 


doubt  much  of  what  in  the  direction  of  right  is  only  potential 
in  the  child  may  be  evolved  into  act  bj-  the  action  of  other 
intellects  or  wills,  those,  namely,  of  parents  or  teachers,  with- 
out the  child  having  an}'  knowledge  of  the  rational  grounds 
on  which  such  action  proceeds.  Parents  and  teachers  may 
satisfy  themselves  of  the  reason  "why"  without  attempting 
to  put  such  knowledge  into  the  undeveloped  mind  of  the 
child.  But  the  child,  like  the  grown-up  man,  is  always 
evolving  from  an  inner  life  of  thought,  the  texture  and 
coloring  of  his  acts,  and  in  my  opinion  it  will  never  be  too 
soon  to  give  him  a.s  rational  an  explanation  of  every  act  we 
wish  him  to  perform  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  apprehend 
at  the  time  of  doing  it.  An  ethical  conscience  is  not  a  mer* 
faculli/ of  the  mind:  it  is  a  judgment  elicited  from  right  reason, 
and  tills  Implies  knowledge,  duly,  adequately  and  correctly 
imparted.  Even  Mill  himself  declares  it  to  be  a  rule  of 
prudence  '  to  make  use  of  knowledge  for  guidance."  Try  to 
get  the  child  "  to  do,  to  think,"  is,  1  am  persuaded,  the  best 
method  to  follow  in  imparting  ethical  instruction.  Combine 
as  far  as  po.^slble  knowledge  with  practice.  But  will  "  mere 
information"  secure  "good  thinking?"  "  Never,"  answers 
Professor  Murray.  By  "good  thinking,"  I  presume  he  means 
an  accurate,  logical,  prudent,  and  righteous  way  of  weighing 
matters.  Granted  that  '  mere  Information  '  does  not  give  a 
keen  edge  or  religious  turn  to  the  mind;  still,  I  ask,  how  can 
such  thinking  be  secured  without  adequate  knowledge  as  our 
data?  "  Cram,"  doubtless,  is  unnecessar}-  to  right  modes  of 
thought,  but  adequate  knowledge  is  essential  to  valid  and  con- 
clusive judgment,  and  this  judgment  can  never  be  left  out  of 
account  in  ethical  acts. 

What  reason  does  Professor  Murray  give  for  saying  that  in 
ethical  Instruction  "  knowledge  of  what  Is  right,  what  wrong, 
is  only  of  sccoudary  importance?"  Because  the  attitude  of 
the  child  toward  right  and  wrong  is  not  "determined  by  care- 
ful reasoning."  Whoever  asserted  that  it  was?  "Itseemsto 
me. '  he  says,  "  that  the  advocates  of  such  teaching  think  that 
the  actions  of  children  are  determined  by  careful  reasoning. 
The  child  forms  a  correct  notion  of  what  Is  just;  the  present 
act,  the  child  thinks,  belongs  to  that  group  of  acts  which  we 
call  just;  the  child  says,  this  act  is  just;  then  infers  that 
it  should  be  done;  ami  finally  he  is  supposed  to  do  It.  Hence 
they  think  the  fir.st  requisite  of  right  doing  is  correct  notions 
of  right  and  wrong."  Putting  aside  this  last  sentence,  1,  for 
one,  entertain  no  such  silly  notions  as  contained  In  the  preced- 
ing ones,  and  yet  I  am  far  from  being  persuaded  by  any 
arguments  a.s  yet  advanced  by  the  Professor,  that  "knowledge 
of  what  is  right,  what  wrong,  Is  only  of  secondary  import- 
ance." I  tell  the  child  to  do  this,  or  that;  or  omit  some  act 
1  see  him  about  to  perform,  and  at  the  same  lime  I  give  hira  a 
reason  for  my  directions.  I  rightly  and  duly  Inform  his  intel- 
lect, thereby  helping  it  to  give  an  Impulse  to  the  will,  which 
leads  him  on  to  practice;  practice  engenders  habit,  and  habit 
in/ormt  character.  But  why  docs  the  child.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  advocates  of  the  opposite  view,  a.s  Profe.s.sor  Murray  says 
it  does,  "  think  that  the  present  act  belongs  to  that  group  of 
acts  which  we  call  just?"  Is  it  because  it  is  simply  told  to  do 
It?  No!  that  answer  might  be  made  by  those  who  give 
their  sanction  to  the  Professor's  way  of  thinking.  Evidently 
because  some  instruction,  something  answering  to  the 
reason  "why "had  been  given  it.  It  may  not  have  been 
able  to  understand  the  reason,  but  it  felt  all  the  same  that  it 
ought  to  |)crform  the  act.  And  what  advantage  Professor 
Murray's  method  has  over  this  I  fall  to  see.     "  The  child  says 
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this  act  is  just."  He  says  so  because  he  is  told  so  by  those 
who  ought  to  be  able  to  assign  a  reason.  "  Then  infers  that 
it  should  be  done."  E-xactly.  "  And  finally  is  supposed  to 
do  it.'  Precisely,  and  for  the  very  valid  reason  that  he  recog- 
nizes it  as  just.  Here  you  have  the  intellectus  ilhiminana,  and 
the  con^cinttia  praecipiens  ant  con^dens. 

But  Mr.  Murray  proceeds  to  draw  a  parallel  to  make  his 
meaning  clear.  "  The  child,"  he  says,  "  is  taught  a  correct 
definition  of  a  mineral;  qualities  are  vividly  described.  A 
great  mass  of  book  information  is  imparted.  Then  the  child 
is  considered  learned,  and  expected  to  know  all  about  the 
mineral  without  ever  having  laid  eyes  on  it.  Such  teaching 
in  knowledge  or  science  is  now  condemned.  Why  not  con- 
demn it  iu  morality?  "  Putting  out  of  court  what  sense  he 
attaches  to  knowledge  in  I  he  sentence  immediately  preceding 
the  last,  my  answer  is,  the  parallel  is  absurd.  Between  phy- 
sical science  or  demonstration  and  purely  abstract  iruth  the 
parallel  can  never  be  properly  or  wholly  valid.  In  the  ab- 
stract truth  of  ethical  science-teaching,  there  is  nothing 
visible,  tangible,  to  bring  before  the  eyes  of  the  child.  You 
must  appeal  to'  the^higher  senses.  The  rational  faculties,  the 
will  and  the  religious  instincts  —  these  must  all  be  put  in 
motion,  not  through  sense-mediums,  but  by  satisfying  as  far 
as  possible  every  inquisitive  faculty  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  by 
mnemonic  impressions,  but  by  evolving  all  the  higher  feelings 
and  impulses  of  human  nature  that  the  habit  of  acting  rightly 
can  best  be  formed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


[For  the  Eeview.l 


Note  from  Mr.  Perkins. 


In  reply  to  Miss  Charman's  reference  to  my  omission 
with  regard  to  Botrychium  matricaricefolium  ia  tlie 
January  Eetiew,  I  would  say  that  had  the  specimens 
not  both  fertile  and  sterile  fronds,  I  should  not  have 
thought  the  matter  worthy  of  notice.  But  it  has  boih 
fronds,  the  fertile  with  three  pairs  of  pinnaB,  each  of 
which  has  pinnatified  fruit  dots.  And  the  sterile 
frond  having  four  pairs  of  pinnre  besides  the  terminal, 
not  subdivided,  but  very  slightly  removed  from  entire 
and  nearly  wedge  shaped.  The  lower  pair  have  borne 
on  the  edges  and  turned  toward  the  fertile  frond  the 
spore  cases.  The  general  appearance  is  not  unlike 
the  identified  species,  perhaps  a  little  more  fleshy. 
Since  writing  the  article  a  thought  has  occurred  to  me. 
I  found  these  specimens  within  a  cultivated  field  near 
a  fence.  Would  it  be  the  result  of  cultivation  enrich- 
ing the  ground  and  thus  increasing  the  plant 
fertility?  Will  some  of  our  older  botanists  give  iis 
the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  on  this  point? 

H.  F.  Ferkixs. 


Clarendon  Station,  Januarj-,  30th,  1893. 


We  should  no  more  put  the  primary  grades  in  charge  of  the 
freshly  graduated  and  the  new-fledged  teacher  than  weshould 
intrust  babies  to  the  care  of  those  who  have  no  knowled^^e  of 
the  needs  of  the  helpless  creatures.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
development  of  child-life  in  the  schools  into  strength,  symme- 
try, orderly  thinking,  correct  habit  and  mental  vigor  through 
carefully  applied  discipline,  we  ought  to  call  to  our  aid  the 
best  informed  and  most  exiierienced  teaching  ability,  adapta- 
tion to  the  task  always  being  considered. 


For  the  Review.] 

The  Teacher's  Tests  of  His  Pupils'  Work. 

Bt  Pkincip.\l  Geo.  A.  Inch,  B.  So  ,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 

Under  the  title  of  "  The  Teacher's  Tests  of  his  Pupils' 
Work, "  I  include  all  tests  applied  by  the  teacher  to  ascertain 
whether  his  instruction  has  been  effective,  or  whether  as- 
signed work  has  been  prepared  These  may  be  referred  to 
as  («)  daily  tests,  and  (/,)  as  review  tests,  the  daily  tests 
being  (partly  at  least)  what  are  ordinarily  known  as  recita- 
tions; and  the  review  tests,  ,as  examinations;  which  con- 
jointly may  be  appropriately  termed  tests. 

Is  this  matter  of  testing  an  important  one  for  the  teacher? 
Let  us  see.  Theoretically,  he  has  to  proceed  in  teaching 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  therefore  it  is  very  neces- 
sary for  him  to  find  out  the  known  ;  or  if  a  subject  taught  or 
assigned  has  not  been  learned  the  result  educationally  is  nit; 
therefore  it  appears  very  necessary  that  the  teacher  shall  find 
out  whether  it  has  been  learned.  But  practically  what  pro- 
portion of  the  teacher's  time  in  school  is  taken  from  teach- 
ing in  this  matter  of  testing?  Any  one  who  thinks  on  these 
things  will  be  convinced,  if  he  needs  convincing, (.that  test- 
ing means  a  good  deal  to  the  teacher,  and  therefore  that 
skill  in  testing  will  pay.  Come  to  think  of  it,  what  kind 
of  skill  serves  bis  purpose  better?  Is  it  skill  in  teaching  or 
skill  in  governing?  Or  are  these  three  skills,  so  to  speak,  a 
sort  of  pedagogical  trinity  in  unity,  interdependent  and 
inseparable  ?  At  least  we  may  safely  say  that  skill  in  testing 
easily  distinguishes  the  good  teacher  from  his  poor  brother. 
Testing,  like  teaching,  has  certain  principles  underlying 
it,  observing  which  means  success,  ignoring  which  means 
failure.  These  principles  I  will  refer  to  as  purposes  or  ends 
to  be  attained  in  holding  the  tests.  The  teacher  should 
test  then  to  find  out,  1st,  whether  the  pupils  have  clear  con- 
ceptions of  the  subject-matter  tested ;  2nd,  whether  they  can 
give  to  those  clear  conceptions  their  own  clear  expression  ■ 
3rd,  whether  they  have  acquired  power;  and  4th,  and  es- 
pecially, he  must  make  sure  that  the  test  does  really  test. 
In  testing,  too,  the  teacher  must  incidentally  decide  whether 
any  want  of  skill  displayed  is  the  pupil's  fault,  or  his  own 
fault  in  not  being  sufficiently  explicit  in  teaching,  or  in 
not  dwelling  at  sufficient  length  on  the  subject;  and  he 
must  utilize  the  test  to  teach  both  the  subject-matter  and 
the  expression. 

Let  us  then  briefly  consider  these  principles  or  purposes  of 
testing.  The  two  first  mentioned,  viz,  clear  conceptions 
and  clear  expressions,  are  the  main  purposes,  for  power 
gained  may  largely  be  judged  by  those  two. 

When,  then,  are  conceptions  and  expressions  acceptable? 
Now  conception,  or  the  mental  grasp  of  an  idea,  which  is 
the  essential  thing,  the  siiie  qua  non  of  pedagogy,  must  be 
antecedent  to  the  representation  of  that  idea  (by  words  or 
what  not);  but  still  the  expression  or  representation  of  the 
idea  is  the  teacher's  only  means  of  testing  as  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  idea,  therefore  an  essential,  too.  Hence  it  follows 
that  testing  is  the  reverse  of  teaching  in  the  order  of  these 
activities  In  teaching  we  strive  to  impart  ideas  first,  then 
ask  for  their  expression.  In  testing  we  must  ask  for  the 
expression,  and  through  it  judge  of  the  ideas.     Now  no  one 
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will  gainsay  that  the  pupil's  conceptions  must  be  products 
of  bis  own  thinking.  A  product  of  the  teacher's  thinking, 
or  of  some  one  else's  thinking,  cannot  become  a  part  of  the 
child's  being  without  some  mental  digestion  of  his  own. 
Every  teacher  will  admit  that.  Very  well,  then;  in  testing 
the  expression  must  be  the  child's  own  representation  of 
this  thinking,  his  representation  in  language,  in  motion,  in 
drawing,  in  writing,  in  arranging  straws  or  toothpicks,  in 
what  not — if  not  his  own,  what  proof  is  there  that  he  has 
been  thinking  at  all,  but  instead  merely  memorizing?  This 
is  a  vital  point  in  testing,  and  uproots  certain  evils  lurking 
in  the  daily  tests,  even  to  this  verge  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Testing  through  memory  instead  of  through  under- 
standing is  an  evil  very  insidious,  especially  in  all  represen- 
tations of  thought  in  language.  To  make  pointed  my 
argument  here,  1  will  ask:  In  every  test  of  work  prejiared 
through  language,  should  the  teacher  persistently  and 
unfailingly  require  the  pupil  to  use  his  own  language,  or 
should  he  be  ever  satibtied  with  a  repetition  of  the  other 
person's  language,  through  which  the  pupil  was  supposed 
to  gather  the  idea?  For  example,  surely  no  teacher  would 
test  history  by  expecting  or  allowing  the  words  of  the  text. 
In  arithmetic,  the  clear  idea  of  the  rule  or  definition  should 
be  evolved  in  the  pupil's  mind  before  the  statement  of  the 
rule  or  definition  be  memorized,  and  even  then  I  question 
the  advantage  of  memorizing  some  one  else's  statement  of 
the  rule  instead  of  treating  the  statement  as  the  idea  was 
treated,  namely,  by  evolving.  Does  anything  short  of  that 
develop  to  the  limit  of  possibility  the  pupil's  power  of 
expression?  And  is  there  not  otherwise  danger,  too,  of 
slipping  by  the  proof  that  the  idea  has  been  developed? 
Or  by  memorizing  some  one  else's  definition,  has  the  pupil 
gained  power  to  define  any  original  idea?  A  skilful  teacher 
in  testing  will  see  to  it  that  the  conception  of  the  topic  is  clear 
by  pinning  the  pupil  down  to  it  relentlessly,  and  he  will  not 
allow  the  verbatim  language  of  the  text,  or  any  approach  to 
it,  except  where  it  has  been  evolved,  because  he  cannot 
thereby  know  that  the  conception  is  clear,  neither  will  he 
by  so  doing  develop  the  power  of  expression. 

I  do  not  contend  that  memory  does  not  play  a  large  part 
in  school  study;  indeed,  an  almost  exclusive  part  in  certain 
exercises,  such  as  in  learning  the  multiplication  table,  and 
in  committing  poetry  to  memory.  Nor  that  it,  with  imag- 
ination, does  not  monopolize  the  activities  in  the  primary 
grades.  But  I  do  contend  that  a  fatal  mistake  is  made  when 
this  memory  work  in  any  grade  means  what  is  known  as 
verbal  memory  work. 

I  have  thus  referred  at  some  length  to  these  three  pur- 
poses to  be  kept  in  view  in  testing,  viz.,  to  ascertain  the 
clearness  of  the  mental  grasp,  the  clearness  of  expression, 
and  the  power  gained.  In  regard  to  the  last,  power  gained, 
although  it  may  be  to  some  extent  estimated  from  the 
other  two,  yet  the  only  solid  test  for  it,  so  far  as  power  to 
think  is  concerned,  is  to  ask  for  original  thinking,  whether 
in  reasoning,  imagining,  etc.  In  arithmetic,  for  example, 
power  gained  will  be  shown  by  increa.sed  ability  to  under- 
stand a  new  process,  or  by  putting  into  a  test  a  problem 
somewhat  difficult  cf  solution  which  the  pupils  have  not 
seen — one  which  they  cannot  solve  by  merely  following  a 
rule  or  a  process  drilled  into  memory.      No  special  teats, 


perhaps,  are  needed  to  ascertain  power  gained  to  express, 
as  all  tests  should  show  that. 

But  the  pole  star  to  be  kept  in  view  in  this  work  is  to  see 
that  the  test  does  test.  I  mean  that  if  the  teacher  is  testing, 
say  the  preparation  of  an  assigned  lesson,  the  one  thing 
neces.sary  to  be  sure  of  when  done  is,  "  Who  prepared  it  and 
who  did  not? ''  There  must  be  a  distinct  line  drawn  between 
the  sheep  and  the  goats.  If  the  tests  are  so  applied  that  the 
pupils  know  that  only  a  few  are  tested,  will  the  indo- 
lent or  indifferent  not  neglect  the  work,  hoping  to  escape 
by  the  chance  of  not  being  tested.  Of  course  such  a  thing 
as  spontaneous  answering  should  be  ruled  out — that  is,  the 
answering  a  question  by  those  who  can  speak  most  quickly. 
It  is  educational  death  to  the  slower — the  very  pupils  who 
should  do  most  of  the  answering.  And  in  a  test,  on  anything 
which  all  should  know,  to  encourage  those  ready  to  indicate 
it  by  certain  gymnastics,  waving  their  hands  etc  ,  leads, 
perhaps,  to  the  maximum  of  physical  exercise  but  the 
minimum  of  mental;  and  proclaims  the  baleful  doctrine  that 
the  teacher  expects  some  to  fail,  whereas  he  should  ever 
stimulate  by  showing  that  he  expects  and  requires  all  to 
know  it.  The  only  safety  is  to  bring  them  all  to  time  by 
testing  all.  But  it  may  be  some  young  teacher  is  disposed 
to  ask,  "  How  am  I  ti  find  time  to  test  each  one  of  a  large 
class."  For  answer  I  say,  go  to  your  own  inventing  power, 
remembering  all  the  while  that  each  unprepared  pupil  not 
identified  is  so  much  loss  and  weakness.  Perhaps  I  might 
suggest  one  comprehensive  plan  which  many  teachers  eilect- 
ively  adopt,  namely,  when  they  have  taught  a  fact  or  a 
principle  instantly  to  ask  those  who  can  state  or  explain  it 
to  rise,  one  or  more  of  whom  they  test.  This  quickly 
differentiates  them,  and  the  teacher  deals  with  any  who  may 
not  know  it  as  his  judgment  dictates;  but  this  he  must  do — 
see  that  they  get  it  in  some  way;  let  there  be  no  loophole  of 
escape  for  them.  And  just  here  I  would  interject  this 
caution— do  not  keep  idle  or  waiting  those  who  have  done 
the  work  while  bringing  up  those  who  have  not.  Let  the 
vanguard  attend  to  something  else,  perhaps  more  ditticult, 
exercises  or  drill  in  the  subject,  while  the  stragglers  are 
struggling  into  line.  Another  and  opposite  caution  I  would 
al.so  interject  —  don't  waste  school  time  in  telling  or  even 
teaching  a  thing  over  and  over  to  those  whom  tests  have 
floored.  Simply  require  them  to  know  what  has  been 
reasonably  taught.  Be  inexorable  here  —  not  severe,  only 
inexorable.  Vain  repetition  is  a  crime,  it  steals  time  and 
destroys  opportunity.  Let  the  school  conviction  of  coming 
to  time  in  all  exercises,  especially  in  preparing  lessons,  grow 
inio  a  habit  and  stay  a  habit.  Same  pupils  are  careless  or 
inattentive  largely  because  they  know  that  the  teacher  is 
"ea-sy,"  and  will  explain  the  thing  again  and  again,  while 
by  a  little  judicious  firmness  the  pupil  would  brace  himself 
and  come  to  time.  What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  of  keep- 
ing the  laggards  after  school  until  they  know  what  their 
idleness  or  inattention  caused  them  to  miss?  That  plan  at 
least  has  the  virtue  of  protecting  the  industrious.  To  my 
mind  this  is  to  be  recognized  as  a  truth,  that  the  progress  of 
an  honest  school  cannot  be  much  faster  than  that  of  the 
slowest  pupils.  The  biting  truth  that  the  incompetents  are 
dragging  down  the  competents  is,  I  know,  ever  present  to 
wound  the  teacher.     But  the  cure  for  the  wound  is  that  tba 
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presence  of  the  incompetents  is  not  the  teacher's  fault,  but 
the  fault  of  grading  —  unless,  indeed,  the  teacher  is  also 
the  grading  officer,  when  he  can  and  should  speedily  remedy 
the  evil. 

Perhaps  a  rider  should  be  placed  here  to  the  effect  that  if 
a  pupil  or  two  had  been  placed  in  a  class  (as  may  sometimes 
be  necessary  on  account  of  age)  so  hopelessly  incompetent 
for  the  work  that  its  attempt  can  succeed  only  in  breaking 
the  teacher's  heart  or  robbing  the  other  pupils  of  precious 
time,  in  that  case  try  to  have  them  removed  to  classes  where 
they  belong,  failing  which,  let  them  glean  after  the  reapers 
of  the  harvest. 

And  here  I  would  insert  a  note  concerning  -eview  tests. 
To  my  mind  teachers  who  do  not  habitually  test  their  pupils' 
knowledge  of  work  they  have  been  over  by  written  examina- 
tions, fail  in  a  plain  duty.  If  a  teacher  does  not  apply  re- 
view tests  (written  when  possible),  I  do  not  see  how  he  can 
tell  whether  his  pupils  have  retained  principles  taught.  In 
fact  Tventure  the  statement  that  he  does  not  know;  that  he 
deceives  himself  in  thinking  he  does  know ;  and  that  he  will 
acknowledge  it  if  he  test  them.  This  test,  too,  will  just  as 
likely  be  an  eye-opener  for  the  pupil  as  for  the  teacher.  It 
is  apt  to  show  him  that  he  is  not  as  clear  upon  *he  matter  as 
he  thought,  and  to  stimulate  him,  as  well  as  his  teacher,  to 
increased  care  and  diligence.  These  review  tests  will  unify 
and  connect  the  piecemeal  daily  tests  and  tend  to  give  the 
pupil  a  connected  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject. 
How  often  these  review  tests  should  be  applied  is  a  moot 
question.  Some  teachers  hold  what  they  call  monthly  ex- 
aminations on  all  or  most  of  the  subjects  studied;  others 
will  have,  what  is  better,  the  test  confined  to  a  single  sub- 
ject, and  will  hold  it  at  a  certain  completed  stage  of  the 
work;  for  example,  on  a  reign  or  a  period  in  English  history ; 
or  on  the  reduction  of  long  measure  or  of  all  measures.  If 
pupils  know  that  a  test  is  coming  when  they  have  spent  a 
reasonable  time,  say  on  the  geography  of  New  Brunswick, 
they  will  work  with  more  zest. 

And  not  only  is  it  wise  to  let  pupils  know  that  a  test  is 
certainly  coming,  but  to  let  them  know  as  soon  as  possible 
when  it  is  coming.  It  will  tend  to  bring  scattered  ideas  to 
a  focus  by  leading  them  to  question  themselves  as  to  whether 
they  really  know  the  subject  or  not  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
cram— that  w-ould  imply  that  your  tests  were  not  of  the  right 
sort.  If  cram  means  stuifing  the  memory,  it  aflfords  no  help 
in  that  right  sort  of  a  test  which  asks  for  the  pupil's  own 
thinking  and  expression. 

Then  when  the  teacher  has  examined  their  work,  if  he 
represents  his  estimate  by  values,  let  him  exhibit  to  the  class 
the  values  not  only  of  the  whole  test  but  of  each  question  in 
it.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  teacher  to 
put  definite  values  to  tests  unless  he  wishes  to  utilize  the 
tests  otherwise  than  to  ascertain  proficiency,  such  as  stand- 
ing or  grading. 

One  objection  sometimes  urged  to  this  testing  is  that  it 
takes  time  from  teaching;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  in  our 
everyday  work  testing  and  teaching  must  be  intertwined,  so 
to  speak.  We  must  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, and  we  can  only  discover  the  known  by  testing;  and 
after  teaching  the  unknown,  it  must  be  tested  to  see  that  it 
has  become  the  known.     Neither  do  review  tests  unneces- 


sarily take  up  time  from  teaching,  if  they  are  properly 
handled,  for  they  teach  in  so  far  as  they  give  scope  for  ori- 
ginal thinking  or  expression  (or  tests  of  power),  and  their 
other  part  may  lie  simply  drill,  and  can  be  utilized  for  that 
very  necessary  part  of  teaching.  But  notice  the  inimitable 
teaching  chance  which  the  teacher's  treatment  of  these  writ- 
ten tests  affords?  The  teacher  does  not,  after  estimating 
their  value,  burn  them,  as  an  outside  examiner  would,  but 
he  marks  all  errors  in  knowledge  and  in  expression  to.'the 
minutest  detail,  such  as  dotting  an  i  and  crossing  a  t;  and 
he  then  returns  the  papers  to  the  pupils  who  carefully  cor- 
rect the  errors  and  show  the  teacher  the  corrections.  The 
special  excellence  of  the  written  test  handled  in  this  way. 
as  a  teaching  exercise,  is  that  the  pupil  has  to  study  the 
very  points  on  which  he  has  shown  himself  weak ;  and  his 
ignorance  of  which  would  otherwise  probably  remain  to 
breed  trouble  in  subsequent  work.  These  tests,  then,  being 
either  inimitable  opportunities  for  teaching,  or  a  part  of 
necessary  drill,  do  not  steal  time  from  teaching. 

And  just  here  I  pause  to  suggest  that  testing  in  everyday 
work  be  done  immediately  where  possible;  that  is,  when  the 
simplest  thing  has  been  taught,  test  regarding  that  simple 
fact  at  once  ;  and  if  a  complex  operation  is  being  taught, 
test  at  every  step  and  insist  that  every  one  understand  it. 

As  to  methods  of  testing,  it  is  perhaps  desirable  that  a 
reference  or  two  be  made. 

Should  the  test  be  by  the  question  and  answer,  or  by  the 
topic  and  narrative  method?  It  is  evident  that  both  have 
their  legitimate  place.  In  testing  as  one  teaches,  and  in 
cases  continually  arising,  the  question  method  may  be  used 
with  effect;  but  the  questions  need  to  be  skilfully  put, 
neither  indistinct  nor  suggestive.  Nor  should  the  pupil,  in 
answering  anything  he  should  know,  get  the  faintest  sign 
of  assistance  from  the  teacher;  and  as  to  being  prompted  by 
a  classmate,  the  pupil  should  be  trained  to  scorn  it  as  an 
insult  to  the  one  prompted.  But  the  value  of  the  topic 
method  would  award  a  wider  adoption  than  I  think  prevails 
in  oral  tests.  It  trains  to  more  connected  thinking,  and 
will,  in  most  subjects,  secure  a  fuller,  more  intelligent,  and 
more  appreciative  grasp  of  the  subject  than  incidental 
piecemeal  questioning  is  likely  to  secure,  even  if  conducted 
by  a  Socrates. 

Again,  should  the  tests  be  written  or  oral?  Both;  review 
tests  generally  written,  and  daily  tests  generally  oral.  But 
even  daily  tests  should  be  written,  when  in  the  teacher's  judg- 
ment either  the  subject  or  occasion  would  make  writing  more 
effective.  Such  a  subject  would  be  spelling,  and  such  an 
occasion  would  be  the  teacher's  wanting  to  test  two  classes  at 
the  same  time— let  one  write  while  he  tests  the  other  orally. 
Oral  testing  has  the  advantage  of  affording  a  chance  for  inci- 
dental teaching;  and  written  testing  has  the  advantage  of 
testing  all  more  surely;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  taking 
time  from  the  teacher  in  looking  over  so  many  exercises. 
Occasionally,  perhaps,  the  written  tests  can  be  exchanged 
among  the  pupils  to  be  examined— the  teacher  looking  over 
one  or  two,  and  having  the  best  and  poorest  read  or  exhibited. 
I  will  illustrate  some  of  the  principles  and  methods  I  have 
here  laid  down  by  taking  one  or  two  subjects: 

What  is  the  test  as  to  whether  a  child  can  read  a  passage 
and  how  well?  He  can  read  it  for  himself,  can  he  not,  if  he 
can  perceive  its  meaning  clearly?    And  the  how  well  depends 
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upon  the  speed  with  which  he  can  do  that.  And  can  he  not 
read  it  for  others  if  he  can  utter  the  phrases  in'an  intelligent 
way?  The  test  then  is,  give  him  a  suitable,  unstudied 
passage  and  allow  him  a  reasonable  time  to  examine  it  silently. 
If  he  then  can  tell  or  write  you  the  exaet  meaning  in  his  own 
words,  that  proves  him  able  to  read  it  for  himself,  does  it  not? 
And  the  speed  with  which  he  does  it  shows  his  degree  of 
proficiency.  Then  to  lest  his  ability  to  read  for  others,  let 
him  take  in  the  language  of  the  passage  with  his  eye  and  give 
it  out  with  his  tongue  This  I  may  call  a  review  lest.  A  word 
on  our  every  day  tests  in  reading;  The  power  to  read  is 
primarily  the  ability  to  perceive  the  meaning  and  to  utter  the 
sounds  words  reprcpcnt.  If  that  be  so  the  teacher's  daily 
tests  of  the  lesson  assigned  or  taught  must  he  primarily  to  see 
whether  the  pupils  have  the  power  to  do  those  two  things_ 
If  they  have  not,  what  then?  Why  ihey  must  get  the  power. 
But  how,  pray?  How  are  Ihey  lo  gain  power  to  utter  the 
sounds  of  words  new  U>  Ihem?  'Will  pronouncing  Ihem  after 
the  teacher  impart  the  power?  If  they  are  told  that  rat  is 
rat,  have  they  gained  power  lo  tell  for  themselves  that  tar  is 
tar?  I  Ihink  not.  Therefore,  power  will  not  come  from  the 
teacher's  telling.  That  method  treats  every  word  in  the 
language  as  a  separate  entity  and  expects  the  child  to  memorize 
as  many  unrelated  entities  as  words  they  use  in  the  language 
—  a  herculean  task.  But  I  must  hasten  on  to  the  moral,  which 
is  that  the  simple  and  combined  sounds  of  the  letters  should 
be  taughl  in  the  primary  grade,  and  that  after  that  any  teacher 
who  pronounced  words  lo  guide  the  <hi!d  instead  of  gelling 
the  child  to  pronounce  the  words  fr)r  liini.>ielf  through  the 
sounds  cf  the  letters,  should  be  held  guilly,  if  not  of  high 
crimes,  at  least  of  misdemeanours. 

Take  arithmetic  as  representing  mathematical  subjects. 
Here  surely  clear  conceptions  are  necessary.  Is  there  any 
education  in  learning  a  rule  or  a  process  in  arithmetic  by 
merely  memorizing  it?  There  may  be  some  utility,  but  little 
education,  but  little  power  gained.  Of  course  tliere  is  utility 
in  knowing  how  to  reduce  Ions  to  pounds,  guided  simply  by 
memory,  but  there  comes  therefrom  m  acquired,  latent  p  iwei 
to  reduce  fifths  lo  thirtieths,  or  any  denomination  to  any  other 
possible  denomination.  But  if  the  process  be  reasoned  out 
and  it  be  clearly  seen  in  long  measure,  say,  that  reduction  is 
the  process  of  changing  a  number  in  one  denomination  of  long 
measure  to  a  number  in  any  other  denomination  in  that 
measure,  but  that  the  value  does  not  change,  then  such  power 
is acquind  thai  the  reduction  of  other  measures  has  scarcely 
to  be  taught,  and  thus  we  have  education  and  increased  utility 
combined.  And  even  if  utility  were  the  only  object  for 
which  arilhmetic  were  taught,  teachers  should  still,  lo  save 
time,  leach  it  through  the  c'.ear  understanding  of  every  step. 
The  speediest  way  lo  memorize  anything  based  upon  reason 
is  to  reason  it  out.  Hence  the  daily  and  review  tests  upon 
arithnielic  should  be  made  educative  by  an  oft  recurring 
Why'.'  And  here,  again,  our  clear  conceptions  must  go  band 
in  hand  with  its  twin,  clear  expre.ssion— signs  unfailingly  put 
in  go  (hat  the  written  operation  shall  always  explain  itself — 
no  looseness  allowed  in  verbal  statement,  but  the  pupil  kept 
at  it  iinllinchlngly  until  the  expression  be  ready,  neat  and 
accurate.  When  sulllcii'nl  lime  has  been  spent  upon  a  rule 
such  as  interest,  or  reduction  based  upon  one  table,  let  there 
be  a  written  test  upon  it,  with  occasional  tests  on  any  back 
work. 

As  these  review  tests,  which  I  have  indicated,  must  be 
largely  wrillen,  and  must  needs  demand  lo  a  large  extent  the 


teacher's  personal  attention,  it  means  work  for  him.  There 
is  no  dodging  or  minimizing  that  fact,  and  there  is  no  need  of 
it.  It  is  to  my  mind  part  of  the  necessary  work  of  a  success- 
ful teacher — one  who  fails  not  in  discovering  whether  each 
and  all  the  pupils  grasp  the  work  Ihey  ought  lo  grasp,  and 
who  sees  to  it  that  Ihey  do  grasp  it.  If  testing  be  duty  as 
necessary,  say,  as  calling  the  roll,  or  assigning  lessons,  or 
giving  recess,  does  the  fact  thai  il  means  work  for  the  teacher 
justify  its  omission?  Any  teacher  who  thinks  he  is  paid  for 
five  or  six  hours  work,  and  hence  will  work  no  more,  the 
iiille  he  is  paid  is  all  he  is  worth;  but  he  who  freely  gives  his 
time,  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
pupils  in  his  charge,  without  thought  of  measuring  his 
services  to  them  by  the  paltry  pay  he  gets,  gels  usually  in  this 
country  too  little.  It  may  seem  a  hard  saying,  but  is  one 
worthy  of  all  acceptance,  that  the  teacher  of  any  grade  in 
which  the  pupils  write  who  does  not  have  and  carefully 
examine  a  fair  number  of  these  written  tests,  does  a  fair 
amount  of  slipshod,  indefinite  work.  And  just  here  I  would 
try  lo  lighten  this  labor  by  reminding  thai  labor  is  not  hard- 
sliip,  if  it  be  stripped  of  its  tedium  and  weariness  by  the 
stimulating  spirit  of  earnestness  and  interest  and  cheerfulness; 
and,  as  I  often  say  to  mj'  pupils,  the  same  spirit  will  go  far  lo 
preserve  the  health  of  the  hard,  intellectual  worker  who 
worries  not.  Xo  longer  ago  than  last  year  this  institute  dis- 
cussed school-examinations,  to  return  this  year  to  a  similar 
topic  can  only  be  justified  by  its  importance.  Last  year  a 
few  members  seemed  inclined  lo  the  view  that  examinations 
were  an  evil,  perhaps  a  necessary  evil,  but  an  evil.  A  bold 
statement  like  that  left  unexplained  seems  to  me  vicious.  Its 
want  of  definiteness.  as  toils  meaning,  makes  il  a  pedagogical 
heresj',  whose  untruths  would  eradicate  and  destroy  any  truths 
il  might  contain.  There  are  examinations  and  examinations, 
and  if  some  are  useless  or  vicious,  il  has  been  my  purpose  lo 
show  that  others  are  useful  and  righteous;  and  common  sense 
would  suggest  that  they  be  not  all  grouped  together  and  con- 
demned. A  body  of  common  school  teachers  discussing 
examinations  of  their  own.  conducted  merely  lo  find  out 
whether  il  has  been  efleclive  or  not,  looks  at  them  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  than  would  a  body  of  inspectors,  or  a 
body  of  grading  officers,  or  a  body  of  prize  distributors,  or  a 
body  of  degree  conferrer.s.  If  some  critics  do  say  that  these 
hist  mentioned  bodies  do  not  always  examine  very  well,  ihat 
the  results  of  Ihi-ir  examinations  are  sometimes  evil  instead  of 
good;  and  if  such  criticism  be  true,  does  it  follow  that  all 
examinations  are  an  evil;  or  that  the  teacher's  test  of  his  own 
work  is  an  evil.  If  outside  examiners,  who  lot  lo  asceilain 
the  effectiveness  of  other  people's  work  and  not  their  own,  or 
who  try  to  compare  the  results  of  many  diverse  personalties, 
diverse  methods,  and  diverse  conditions,  by  some  common 
ar.d  perhaps  neces.«urily  superficial  standard;  if  such,  I  say, 
find  examinations  an  evil,  Ihat  is  none  of  our  business.  I 
would  separate  conspicuously,  then,  these  two  distinct  things, 
the  teacher's  examination  to  ascertain  the  effectiveness  of  liis 
own  teaching,  and  an  outside  examination  lo  settle  some  out- 
side question,  such  as  grading,  or  standing,  or  prizes;  and  I 
will  close  by  remarking  thai  he  who  classifies  such  teacher's 
tests  as  I  have  suggested  as  an  evil,  must  classify  leaching 
itself  as  an  evil  —  for  leaching  and  such  lesling  arc  merely 
parts  of  one  whole. 

Rev.  Dr.  McCulloch,  of  Truro,  N.  8.,  has  a  quadrant  .'aid 
lo  have  been  used  by  Columbus  when  on  his  voyages  of  dis- 
covery.    He  offers  to  loan  il  to  the  World's  Fair. 
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English  in  the  Schools. 

To  be  able  to  speak  and  write  one's  language  with 
correctness  and  fluency  ought  to  be  a  part  of  every 
kind  of  training.  The  mathematician  needs  it  almost 
as  much  as  the  poet,  the  scientist  quite  as  much  as 
the  historian;  to  the  man  of  affairs  it  is  equally  essen- 
tial; and  yet  it  is  probable  that  there  is  no  subject  so 
generally  neglected  or  so  inadequately  taught  in  our 
schools  as  the  English  language.  The  recent  report 
of  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  on  the  teaching 
of  English  in  preparatory  schools  ought  to  command 
universal  attention,  since  it  brings  out  clearly  the 
general  weakness  of  our  schools  in  this  essential 
particular.  It  is  not  only  true  of  the  boys  who  enter 
Harvard  College,  but  of  those  who  enter  all  American 
colleges,  that  very  many  of  them  are  unable  to  write 
English  correctly.  There  is  nothing  in  their  use  of 
their  mother  tongue  which  indicates  the  slightest 
general  culture,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
a  boy  who  shows  the  very  best  results  of  training  along 
special  lines  writes  English  as  if  he  had  never  had 
any  school  advantages. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  "  Forum,"  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice 
gives  an  account  of  his  observation  of  the  public 
schools  in  two  cities.  Some  of  the  illustrations  of  the 
lack  of  English  teaching  which  he  prints  are  almost 
incredible.  He  reports  that  in  one  Buffalo  school  a 
pupil  said  to  his  teacher: 
"  I  ain't  got  no  ruler." 

In  answer  to  this,  the  teacher,  without  correcting 
the  child's  language,  said: 

"  You  don't  need  a  ruler;  do  it  the  way  you  done  it 
yesterday." 

In  this  school  great  attention  was  given,  as  in  most 
of  the  schools,  to  the  matter  of  spelling,  but  no  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  of  using  the  words  which.one  spells. 
As  Professor  Hill  points  out  in  his  admirable  book, 
the  study  of  English  ought  to  be  a  part  of  every  other 
study.  There  ought  to  be  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  school  life  a  constant  training  in  English,  a 
supervision  of  every  uttered  word  spoken  by  the  child 
in  school;  for  the  free  and  correct  use  of  a  language 
can  be  taught,  not  by  text  books,  but  only  by  constant 
familiarity  with  the  best  models  of  speech,  and  by 
constant  correction  of  errors.  In  every  recitation 
the  language  of  the  child  should  be  a  study  to  the 
teacher,  and  no  error  or  inelegance  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  uncorrected.  This  kind  of  supervision,  cover- 
ing every  study  and  extending  over  an  entire  school 
life,  would  secure  correctness  in  the  use  of  the  lan- 
guage even  for  those  who  lack  the  more  subtle  and 
pervasive  teaching  which  comes  from  the  best  influ- 
ences at  home.  Spoken  discourses,  newspaper  writing, 


and  a  great  deal  of  our  so-called  current  literature 
bear  lamentable  witness  to  the  absence  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  language,  while  the  men  and 
women  who  use  it  with  the  ease  and  unconscious 
correctness  which  betray  thorough  mastejy  are  not 
many  in  any  community. 

A  leading  American  educator  has  said  that,  how- 
ever educational  systems  may  differ  in  their  methods 
and  the  lines  of  their  work,  the  one  essential 
characteristic  of  every  educated  person  is  the  ability 
to  use  his  language  with  ease  and  correctness.  In  no 
way  does  a  man  so  thoroughly  reveal  his  educational 
and  social  conditions  as  in  bis  speech.  It  was  said 
of  Wendell  Phillips  that  he  gestured  with  his  voice; 
the  flexibility,  the  musical  quality,  the  variation  of 
emphasis  and  accent,  constantly  interpreted  his 
thought  by  bringing  out  its  most  delicate  and  subtle 
shading.  It  has  been  recently  said  of  an  English- 
woman traveling  in  this  country  that  centuries  of 
culture  seem  to  be  audible  in  the  modulation  of  her 
tones.  A  voice  in  the  darkness  is  often  a  complete 
revelation  of  the  associations  and  character  of  an  un- 
known person;  tones,  accent,  modulation,  and  the 
use  of  words  all  conveying  intimations  of  what  lies 
behind  the  voice  in  the  way  of  tradition,  association, 
and  training.  There  are  few  things  so  delightful  as 
a  perfectly  trained  expression,  including  voice  and 
speech.  Eew  things  convey  so  ample  an  impression  of 
culture  and  often  of  character  as  the  combined  har- 
mony of  thought,  language,  and  tone.  There  is  in 
some  persons  a  rhythmical  quality  of  utterance  which 
discloses  a  thorough  harmony  of  nature,  and  which 
gives  the  entire  expression  a  musical  quality  grateful 
to  the  ear  and  full  of  benignant  influence.  To  the 
possession  of  this  charm  our  schools,  as  a  rule,  contri- 
bute almost  nothing;  even  in  the  matter  of  mere 
correctness  in  the  use  of  the  language  they  often 
lamentably  fail  in  their  work,  One  detects  on  the 
part  of  very  many  teachers  an  entire  absence  of  culture 
in  the  use  of  language.  What  one  does  not  possess  one 
cannot  convey  to  another,  and  the  root  of  this  diSicul- 
ty  lies,  probably,  in  this  lack  of  culture  in  many  heads 
of  schools.  Every  child  in  every  school  ought  to  be 
surrounded  by  the  atmosphere  of  culture;  beyond 
mere  training,  and  aside  from  the  learning  of  facts, 
there  ought  to  be  diffused  in  every  school  a  love  for 
ideas,  a  sense  of  the  larger  relation  of  things,  and 
familiarity  with  the  models  of  speech.  Every  boy 
and  girl  ought  to  carry  from  school  a  trained  ear  and 
tongue  in  the  matter  of  speech  and  writing,  and 
some  familiarity  with  the  best  books  in  our  mother 
tongue.  This  does  not  make  additional  hours  and 
studies  necessary;  it  does  demand  more  thought  and 
culture  on  the  part  of  many  teachers. — Am.  Paper. 
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.aUESTION  DEPARTMENT. 

A  Sdbscriber. — Kindly  give  a  solution  of  questions  249, 
256  and  339  in  examination  papers  at  the  end  of  Ilamblin 
Smith's  Arithmetic. 

QCERTIOKS. 

249.  How  long  will  it  be  before  .?2500  put  out  to 
compound  interest  at  10  per  cent  per  annum  will 
obtain  11727. 58f  as  interest  ? 

339.  If  in  a  meadow  of  20  acres  the  grass  grows 
at  a  uniform  rate,  and  133  oxen  consume  the  whole 
of  the  grass  on  it  in  13  days,  or  that  28  oxen,  5  acres 
,6f  it  in  IG  days;  how  many  oxen  can  eat  up  4  acres 
of.it  in  14  days  ? 

256.  A  man  and  a  boy  are  to  work  on  alternate 
days  at  a  piece  of  work  which  would  have  occupied 
the  boy  alone  13  days.  If  the  boy  take  the  first  day 
the  work  will  be  finished  half  a  day  later  than  if  the 
man  commences.  Find  how  long  they  would  take 
to  do  it,  working  together. 

SOI.CTIONS. 

.■249.  -82500  has  $4227-58875  for  its  amount  at  10 
•per  cent  for  a  certain  time.  Therefore,  Si  has 
1 -091035.5  for  its  amount  at  10  per  cent  for  the  same 
time. 

lactors  of  1  -69 10355  are  1  -10  X 1  1 0  X 1  -10  X 1  -10  X 
:l.-10xl-O5  =  (l-10)«xl-05. 

isow  (1-10)'^  represents  the  amount  of  1.00  for  5 
years  at  10  per  cent. 

And  1-05  is  the  amount  of  1.00  for  h  year  at  10 
per  cent. 

Therefore  (I -10)^X1  "05  represent  the  amount  of 
1.00- for  5^  years  at  10  per  cent.;  and  therefore  the 
time  is  5^  years. 

330.     5  acres  to  28  oxen  as  20  acres  to  112  oxen. 

If  133  oxen  take  13  days,  112  oxen  would  take 

15^1  X 13 

~  Y\^ —  —  ^^'i\  <J*y8>  were  no  account  taken  of  the 

jfrowth  of  the  grass.  It,  however,  takes  16  days. 
The  difference  must  be  the  time  needed  to  eat  the 
growth  in  the  interval  between  13  and  10  days. 

Tliat  is,    in    ^\  day,    3   days  growth  is  eaten. 

Therefore  in  10  days,  85^,  "         "  " 

The  original  growth  is  85^  —  16  =  09.^  days'  growth. 
At  the  end  of  14  days,  the  growth  =G9i+14  =  83J 
days'  growth.  The  problem,  then,  can  bo  thus  stated: 
"If  112  oxen  eat  85 J  days'  growth  in  10  days,  how 
many  oxen  will  eat  83.^  days' growth  in  14  days?" 

By  compoand  proportion, 

85i  :  83n       ,,.  .     , 

14    •  II     C  ■■  °^^°  required. 

Therefore  oxen  required  =  125. 
20  iicres  to  125  oxen  as  4  acres  to  25  oxen,  tke 
tvBftwer  required. 


256.  Since  it  makes  a  difference  which  commences, 
we  assume  that  the  boy  has  the  first  and  all  the  last 
day  in  the  one  case,  while  the  man  takes  the  first 
day  and  half  of  the  last  in  the  other  case.  After 
they  have  each  worked  the  same  number  of  days  in 
either  case,  a  certain  fraction  of  the  work  remains  to 
be  done.  This  the  boy  does  in  one  day,  the  man  in 
i  day. 

The  man,  therefore,  docs  in  A  day  what  the  boy 
does  in  1  day.  It,  therefore,  would  take  the  man  0^ 
days  to  do  the  work.  Together  they  do  ^\+  ,"3  =  ^1, 
of  work  in  1  day,  or  all  the  work  in  4^  days. 

[Note. — Unless  we  make  the  as^sumption  that  the  boy 
works  all  the  last  day  in  the  first  case,  the  question  resolves 
Itself  into  rather  a  difficult  algebraic  indeterminate  equation.] 

8.  A.  M. 


Femx.  —  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  future  we  must  depart  from 
the  teachings  of  our  childhood  and  say  "twice  two  is 
four,"  "six  times  five  is  thirty;"  or  is  Hamblin  Smitb-s 
multiplication  table  unorthodox  ? 

Teachers  will  prefer  "six  times  five  arc  thirty," 
that  is,  six  times  five  units  are  thirty  units,  to  the 
other  form  of  expression  in  Ilamblin  Smith,  "six 
times  five  is  thirty."  Both  forms  are  correct:  in  the 
latter  the  author  would  have  us  understand  that  the 
"  result"  or  "process"  of  multiplying  six  by  five  is 
thirty. 


Please  solve  in  the  Review  the  following  question  from 
Hamblin  Smith's  arithmetic,  page  199:  5th.  A  corn 
merchant  receives  125  bbls.  of  flour  from  A,  150  from  B, 
and  225  from  C;  he  finds  on  inspection  that  A's  is  10  per 
cent  better  than  B's,  and  C's  5  5-11  per  cent  better  than  A's; 
he  sells  the  whole  lot  at  $7  per  bbl.  and  charges  4  per  cent 
commission.     IIow  much  does  he  remit  to  each? 

SoLnTION. 

5.  Find  the  value  of  A's  and  C's  barrels  as  compared 
with  those  of  1$. 

Since  A's  flour  is  10  per.  cent  better  than  B's, 
.-.  1  bbl.  of  A's  flour=l'l  bbl.  of  B's  flonr  in  valnc. 
.-.   125bbl8."       "     =125x1-1  bbl.  of  B's  "       " 
=  137-5 


Since  C's  flour  is  5/',  per  cent  better  than  A'f, 

.  -.   1  bbl.  of  C's  flour=l-05/',  bbl.  of  A's  flour  in  value. 

or       "         "         "     =1-1  X  105, 'v  bbl.  of  B'e  flour. 

=  1-16  bbl.  of  B's  flour. 

» 

.  ■.   150  bbls.  of  C's    =150  x  1  10  bbls.  of  B's  flour. 
=  201  bbls.  of  B's  flour. 

B's  flour  =  150  bbls. 

A's     "     =  137-5  bbls.  of  B's. 

Cs     "     =261-     " 

A's  +B'8  +  C's  bbls.  =518 -6  bbls.  of  B's. 
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125  +  150  +  225  —  500  bbls.=total  number  sold. 
500  x$7.00=$3,500=selling  price  500  bbl?. 
$3,500  X  -O-l^lHO^eharge  for  commission. 
$3,500— |14:0=§3,360==Ani't  to   be  divided  between 
A,B&C. 

This  must  be  divided  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  flour  of  each  as  compared  with  that  of  B.  (See 
above). 

Bbls.         Bbl. 

548-5  :  150     ::$3360  :  B's  Bharc=$  918  860  ) 
538-5  :  137-5  ::S3360  :  A's     "    =$  843  297  VAns. 
548-5  :  261     ::$'33Q0  :  C's     "    =$159883    j 

Other  correspondents  will  receive  attention  in  next  issue. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Baddeck  in  Cape  Breton  is  making  an  effort  to  establish  a 
kindergarten  in  connection  with  their  Public  School  System. 
Principal  C.  F.  Hall  of  the  County  Academy  assisted  by  Prof. 
Bell  and  George  Kennau  of  Siberian  exile  fame,  who  have 
taken  up  a  permanent  residence  in  this  charming  spot  as  well 
as  the  indigenous  citizens  interested  ineducation,  have  already 
made  a  good  move  in  the  direction. 

The  education  department  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  would  appear 
from  the  Royal  Gazette,  has  assumed  charge  of  the  Colonial 
Station  at  Halifax  for  the  examinations  of  the  London  I'niver. 
sity.  It  must  be  a  great  convenience  for  provincial  scholars 
who  wish  to  measure  themselves  with  students  from  every  part 
of  the  great  Empire. 


The  18th  of  February  is  named  as  the  last  day  for  sending 
exhibits  from  schools  to  inspectors  for  Nova  Scotian  Educa- 
tional Exhibit  at  Chicago.  The  last  day  of  February  is  named 
as  the  last  for  the  reception  of  material  at  the  Education 
Office,  Halifax. 

The  teacher's  motto:  "  Never  to  be  late  when . 


Last  month  decided  the  question  of  the  Governor  General 
Medallists  for  1893  at  the  N.  S.  Normal  School.  After  close 
competition  in  the  first  professiona  1  class,  reported  by  the 
Faculty  to  be  one  the  highest  standing  yet  in  the  institution ,  the 
Silver  Medal  wss  won  by  Albert  E.  Brownrig,  Pictou,  (Pictou 
Academy).  In  the  second  professional  class,  also  excelling 
previous  classes  in  general  scholarship,  the  Bronze  Medal 
was  won  by  Miss  Crawford,  New  Dublin,  Lunenburg  Co 
(High  School.  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.) 

The  Medals  were  presented  by  Dr.  Mackay,  Superinteiident 
of  Education  on  Friday,  '20th  January.  Principal  Calkin  gave 
a  flattering  report  from  the  examiners  as  to  the  character  of  the 
competition.  Under  the  new  regulations,  the  Normal  School 
has  evidently  made  a  splendid  beginninsj. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education,  accompanied  by  Prncipal 
Lee  Russell,  B.  Sc,  of  Halifax  Manual  Training  School,  has 
been  iupeclicg  the  Normal  School  Building  at  Truro.  It 
koks  as  if  further  extensions  of  the  institution  are  under  con- 
templation.    Electric  lighting  is  now  proceeding. 


Educational  matters  in  Newfoundland  would  seem  to  require 
■some  attention.  Last  week  a  married  woman  about  30  years 
of  age,  from  that  Province,  was  admitted  as  a  pupil  into  one 
of  the  primajy  departments  of  the  Dartmouth,  N.  S.,  schools. 
— "The  Regiate) ." 


One  hundred  and  seventy  students  are  in  attendance  atTrnro 
Academy  this  winter,  of  whom  sixty  are  students  from  beyond 
the  town.  Previous  to  the  Christmas  holidays  Sir.  Cogswell, 
of  the  English  Department,  was  presented  by  the  students 
with  a  very  handsome  writing  desk,  and  Miss  Upham  with  a 
volume  of  Tennyson.  Miss  Archibald  of  the  eighth  grade 
was  also  remembered  by  her  pupils. 


The  N.  S.  Provincal  Normal  School  has  over  a  hundred 
students  in  attendance.  The  class  is  of  more  than  average 
ability,  which  speaks  well  for  the  future  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Miss  Knox  the  newly  appointed  teacher  of  music 
and  elocution  is  meeting  with  much  success  in  her  work,  and 
is  exceedingly  popular  with  both  teachers  and  students. 


The  New  Agricultural  School  Building  at  Truro,  N.  S.,  is 
completed  and  will  be  ready  for  occupation  in  a  few  days.  It 
is  fitted  up  with  all  modern  improvements,  and  will  prove  a 
great  convenience  to  students. 

.Miss  Mary  L.  Daley,  who  has  for  the  past  seven  years  taught^ 
the  primary  department  of  Harvey  (Albert  County)  School 
had  an  average  for  last  term  of  49  out  of  an  enrolled  attendance 
of  61.  This  is  hard  to  beat,  and  coupled  with  Miss  Daley's  long . 
period  in  the  district,  speaks  in  the  highest  possible  termsof 
her  services  as  a  teacher. 


To-Morrow  Niever  Comes. 

Just  for  to-day,  oh,  God,  I  pray,  - 

Just  for  to-day.     To-morrow's  sun 
I  care  not  for,  nor  reck  the  day 

Which  follows  on  when  this  is  done. 
This  day  alone  is  mine,  I  ween, 

And  through  its  girdling  hours  I  ask, 
For  willingness  to  bear  each  pain. 

And  strength  to  do  each  present  task-:- 
To-morrow  never  comes. 

Grant  me,  dear  Lord,  thou  art  sublime 

To  soothe  the  wretched,  stop  the  pain 
Of  weary  hearts,  and  make  the  time 

To-day,  for  joys  to  come  again. 
Then,  at  its  close,  devoid  of  fear, 

I'll  lay  me  down  without  one  care 
Whether  the  waking  find  me  here. 

Or  in  that  otUer  country  where 
To-morrow  never  comes. 


BOOK  REVIEWS, 


Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.  Pecheur  d  '  Idnnde 
par  Pierre  Loti,  edited  with  notes  by  R.  J.  Morich,  Man-. 
Chester,  England ;  Le  Due  de  Beaufort,  par  Alexandre  Dumas, 
edited  with  notes  by  D.  B.  Kitchen,  "iil.  X.  \  La  Mare  au 
DUtblf,  by  George  Sand,  edited  and  annotated  by  F.  C.  de 
Sumichrast,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge.  These  three 
works,  printed  in  clear  type,  with  notes,  in  paper  cover, 
price  30  cents  each;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Prometheus  Unbound,  A  Lyrical  Drama  by  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelly,  edited  by  Vida  D.  Scudder,  M.A.  Cloth,  price  65c. 
Publishers,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  The  stu- 
dent's edition  in  Heath's  English  Classics  Series,  will  help 
to  make  Shelly's  fine  drama  more  widely  known.  It  is  ac- 
companied with  an  introduction  which  discusses  the  differ- 
1  ent  aspects  of  the  drama,  and  with  suggestive  notes. 
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The  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  Grerk,  edited  by  Alex. 
Kerr  and  Herbert  Cushing  Tolman,  Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  In  paper,  price  50  cents,  cloth  $1.00. 
The  Unending  Genesis,  or  Creation  Ever  Present,  by  H. 
M.  Simmons.  In  paper.  25  cents.  Cbas.  H.  Kerr  &  Co. 
Publishers,  Chicago.  The  former  of  these  works  is  valuable 
to  Greek  students  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  introduc- 
tion are  given  quotations  in  Matthew  from  the  old  Testament, 
both  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  followed  by  lists  of  passages 
and  words  peculiar  to  Matthew.  The  te.tt  of  the  Gospel 
with  vocabulary,  historical  and  geographical  indexes,  are 
beautifully  printed  in  clear  type.  The  second  work  aims  to 
tell  briefly  and  simply  the  '-New  Story  of  Creation." 


Elementary  Latin  Grammar,  by  Henry  John  Roby,, 
M.  A  ,  LL  D.,  and  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Litt.  D.,  LL  D.  Cloth, 
pages  167,  price  33  Gd.  Viboil's  Jlneid  Book  1  (in  the 
Elementary  Classics  Series)  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.  A.,  with  notes 
and  vocabulary;  price  Is.  Od.,  Publishers,  MacMillan  &  Co. 
London  and  New  York.  The  grammar  will  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  It  contains 
only  those  principles  which  will  be  found  useful  to  the  stu- 
dent in  his  elementary  work.  The  arrangement  is  excellent, 
and  Latin  words  [)rinted  in  full  clear  type  is  a  great  aid  to 
the  reader.  The  notes  to  Mr.  Page's  Virgil  are  brief  and  to 
the  point,  and  the  little  book  will  be  useful  to  the  student 
who  wishes  to  carry  a  small  volume  with  him. 


Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learnino,  Book  1,  edited 
with  introduction  and  notes  by  F.  G.  Selby,  M.  A  (Oxon) 
Cloth,  pages  150,  price  23.  MacMillan  &  Co.  Publishers, 
London  and  New  York.  This  convenient  volume,  with  its 
brief  and  suggestive  notes,  will  tempt  one  to  read  Bacon 
under  Mr.  Selby's  guidance. 


Andersen's  Marchen;  edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by 
O.  B.  Super,  Ph.  D  Cloth.  Price  90  cents.  Publishers, 
D,  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Tales  are 
well  suited  for  school  purposes  and  for  the  beginner  in 
German.  They  are  so  easy  and  interesting  that  the  student 
soon  becomes  absorbed,  and  is  encouraged  at  the  rapid  pro- 
gress be  is  making.  The  notes,  vocabularies  auil  the  clearly 
printed  page  of  German  text  are  helpful  and  inviting. 
Another  German  story  in  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series 
is  L''Arr(Miatn.  by  Paul  Heyse,  edited  with  English-German 
vocabulary. 


Sight  Pamphlets,  No.  1 :  Extracts  from  Eutropins, 
edited  by  J,  B.  Greenongh,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Harvard 
University.  Paper,  price  25  cents.  Ginn  &  Co.  Publishers, 
Boston,  Mass.  The  introduction  in  these  extracts  is  worth 
far  more  than  the  price  asked  for  the  whole  pamphlet,  for 
the  valuable  hints  it  gives  on  sight  reading  of  Latin. 


BOOKS  RECEl  VED 


SoNO  BuDOKT  Music  Series:  The  Text  Books  of 
CoMENius;  C.  A.   Bardccn,  Sjracuse,  N.  Y.  Publisher. 

Princh-lks  of  Edicati.n  by  M.  MacVicar,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
Chancellor  of  McMastcr  University,  Toronto.  Publishers, 
Oinn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


no 


ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

An  agreeable  preparation 
of  the  phosphates,  for  Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness,  Men- 
tal and  Physical  Exhaustion. 
Recommended  and  pre- 
scribed by  Physicians  of  all 
schools. 

Trial  bottle  mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents 
in  stamps.  Rumford  Chemical  Works, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


CURRENT   PERIODICALS. 

In  the  Pojiulitr  Scuiirc  Monthly  for  February  are  many 
articles  of  interest  to  the  scientific  student,  such  as  "Science 
as  a  factor  in  Agriculture,"  "Science  Teaching,'"  "President 

Eliot  on    School    Education"  Ccditorial),  and    others 

LiltelVs  Living  A<je  since  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  has 
been  more  valuable  than  ever,  containing  the  cream  of  the 
magazines  in  biography,  history,  literature,  travels,  science, 
criticism,  poetry  and  fiction ....  (rioAvi  and  Forest  (New 
York)  in  its  issue  of  .January  2uth  has  a  valuable  article  on 

"Agriculture  in  the  Public  Schools  " Walter  Blackburn 

Hartc,  in  the  February  Neit  England  Magazine,  makes  a  plea 
for  the  critics  of  literature,  and  insists  that  the  best  critical 
writing  is  creative  literature,  as  much  as  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent  fiction.  The  loungers  at  Dodsley's  will  read 
"  About  Critics  and  Criticism:  with  other  Matters  Inciden- 
tal and  Irrelevant,"'  with  amusement  and  profit.... The 
reader  of  the  midwinter  number  of  the  Century  will  find  as 
the  frontispiece  a  portrait  of  Tennyson  engraved  by  T. 
.Johnson  from  a  photograph  by  Mayall,  which  the  poet. 
Lady  Tennyson  and  their  son  all  agreed  in  thinking  the  best 
portrait  of  the  laureate.  lie  is  here  represented  in  a  most 
vigorous  and  poetic  aspect.  On  the  reverse  of  the  frontis- 
piece is  a  couplet  of  I^ocksley  Hall,  written  by  Tennyson  in 
August,  1892,  showing  the  firmness  and  refinement  of  his 
handwriting  even  in  old  age  Accompanying  this  portrait 
is  an  article  by  the  Hcv.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  on  "The 
Voice  of  Tennyson,"  with  reminiscences  of  a  visit  to  the 
poet  during  the  past  summer,  and  with  critical  comments 
on  the  significance  of  his  poetic  work  ....  In  the  February 
.St  A7fAo//i«  is  a  new  story  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  with  his- 
torical and  other  stories  for  young  people  .  .  .The  All'iniic 
Mimthly  for  February  has  an  excellent  table  of  contents,  in 
which  are  the  following:  "  Books  and  Reading  in  Iceland  " 
by  William  Edward  Mead,  "  The  Feudal  Chiefs  of  .\cadia  ' 
II  and  III.  by  Francis  Parknian,  a  poem  "The  Eavesdrop- 
pers '"  by  Bliss  Carman.  .  .  .The  February  Wide  Awakf  has  a 
delightful  reminder  of  Tennyson  in  Carroll  Burton's  "Child- 
Life  at  Farringford.""  described  by  one  who  actually  visited 
and  played  with  the  Tennyson  boys.  The  same  number 
also  contains  the  second  of  Frederick  A.  Ober's  Columbus 
articles—"  From  Cordova  to  Cathay  "—called  "  At  the  New 
World's  Portal. " 
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G-iisrzsr  &  oo3y[:i>j^isj~5r 


-LNVITE  ATTENTION  TO- 


ALLEN  &  GEEENOUGH'S  LATIN  8EKIES. 

Grammar;  Caesar.  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in- 
troductions, notes,  vocabularies,  maps  and  illustrations;  Collar 
&  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Practical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

"  There  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  which  seems  to  me  so 
complete"  [as  the  A.  &  G.  Granmiar].  Professor  Tyrrell,  Trinity 
College.  Dublin. 

•This  Grammar  is /aciVeprjHcep.'j  among  its  rivals."    Professor  D. 

Y.  Comstock.  Philhps  AndoTer  Academy.  Mass.  .  ,      ^-..    .„    »„,.,.^„ 

"The  Beirinner's  Latin  Book  appears  to  me  admirably  suited  for      Science  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  (Williains 
ntioducm?  young  students  to  that  difficult  language."  Oscar  Browning,      Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry.  (Williams). 

'!|  ha'^e  not  only  examined  but  studied  the  Physical  Science  and 
consider  n  superior  as_a  text  bookjo  any  other  I  have  seen."    Principal 


•WENTWOBTH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SEKIES. 

"The  most  popular  books  of  the  past  decade."  Arithmetics, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  not"  less  than  200  colleges  and  3  000 
schools  which  use  the  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry  or  aU  of  these- 
and  the  books  may  be  found  in  leading  institutions  in  Great  Britain 
lurkey,  India,  China.  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

GAGE  &  WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements    of    Physics  (Gage),    Introdiiction   to  Physical 

.   .      .     .•  -  -  ■       ^^ 


King's  College.  Cambridge. 

GOODWIN  &  WHITE'S  GREEK  SERIES. 

Grammar,  Lessons,  Bi'ginner's  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  &  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with 
vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  vocabulary. 

"I  know  of  no  Greek  grammar  for  EngUsh-speaking  students  that 
combines  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form."  Professor  D'Ooge, 
Unversity  of  Michigan. 


DeBoer,  High  School.  Montpelier.  Tt. 

"I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  WiUiams'  Chemical 
Science  m  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen 
Scotland.  ' 

Also  many  other  valuable  test  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 
The,  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready  retail 
T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  Halifax  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Maritime 


prices,  respectively,  $1.(X)  and  $1.30 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  stock  constantly 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 


T.  C.  ALLEN   &  CO. 


INVITE    ATTENTION  OF- 


TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES 

-TO  THEIR 

SPECIAL   PRICES^N^SCHOOI   BOOKS. 

School  Requisites  of  all  kinds,  Standard  and  Micellneous  Books 

ARTISTS    MATERIALS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

T.  C.  Allen  &  Co.,  184  &  186  Granville  St.,  Halifax. 

UnMC  STUDY.  I.ATIN  and  GREEK 


41.  t^SI 


the"i:vTRKLI.\E:AK 

It's."  Sample  pages  and  Catalogue  of 
rnoMi  Books,  free.  C.  i5eSLLVER  &  SON.S, 
'ul's..  Phila..  Pa.  Address  all  orders,  wholesale 
r  retail,  to  The  BAKEK  *  TATLOK  Co., 
40  BroadwaT.  N.  T. 


Thorke  BRos.,"Hatters'and  Furriers,  93  King 
Street,  St.  John,  N.  B.  j  i 


PLAGS  FOR 

^    School5Building. 

Dominion,  British  and  Saint  George 
Ensigns 

UNION  and  FORT  JACKS. 


Scientific  American 
Agency  for 


io  introduce  a  sei  ies  of  valuL.^ 
educational  works  tlie  abo' 
\rM  be  sent  to  all  applicants  ! 

tiAMES  P.  D\jWI\IS,  y>UBUSHEIi, 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE    MARKS, 
DESIGN    PATENTS, 
COPYRIGHTS,     etc. 

For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 

MUNN  &  CO..  Sol  BROAttWAT.  New  YORK 
Oldest  bureau  for  securinj:  oatents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brouirht  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge 


Flags  with  special  Desi^Ds  Made  to  Order  |  S^'fifJltifiC  ^Ul(tilC«ttl 


harf,     -    St.  John,  N.LB. 


Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  SDlendtdly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  It.  Weeklv.  S3.U0  a 
year;  SLJOsiz  months.  Address  MtlNN  A  CO., 
PCBLISHEBS,  3til  Broadway,  New  Tork  City. 


Always  to  the  front  in  the  latest  styles 

OF 

Jewelry,  Watches,  Clocks  k  Platedware, 
A.  &  J.  HAY,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

HALIFAX 

BUSINESS 

COLLEGE. 

119   MOLLIS  ST. 
HALIFAX,  N.  S. 
SEND     FOR     CIRCULAR 

J.  C.  P.  FRAZEE,    Proprietor. 
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Carpet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department. 

We  call  the  attention  of  all  to  our  very  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  above  Goods  at 
ALL    SEASONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

Our  large  warcrooms  and  tlic  exceptional  facilities  we  have  for  buying  and  selling  immense  quantities,  enable  us  always  to  offer 

A     ■V"ex';5r    Lairge    SeleotiioxL 

in  any  of  the  following  lines: 


in  Laoe  Wool  Rep  Silk  Furniture  Uovenngs  m  urelonne,  riusu,  uaniasK,  nep,  .^iih..  r>iauR.ei»,  v^uuuicrpaucs,  i^umhuh- 
aWes  Eider  Down  Quilts.  Table  Covers,  Piano  Covers.  Table  Napery,  Napkins.  U'Oyleys.  Tray  Cloths,  Table  Covers, 
Towels,  &c.,  &c.— everything,  in  fact,  comprised  in  the  words  General  House  Furnishings  as  applied  to  Dry  Goods. 

MANCHESTER,  ROBERTSON  &   ALLISON. 


27  &  29  KING  STREET, 


SAINT  JOHN,  N.  B. 


Wwk-<lay 
day 


L1BRARIE8?£L 

specialty.  '  Our  prices  are  the  lowest.  Cala 
logues  furnished  on  application.  Will  s*nd 
double  quantities  for  selection,  with  privilege 
of  return.  If  we  don't  suit  you,  will  pay 
freight  both  ways.  Tou  run  no  rink.  Try  us 
Maps.  Black  Board  Slat<ng  and  Bnislies.  C'bslk 
Crayons.  Weights  and  Measures.  Leseon 
Sheets,  Ball  Frames,  Models,  rnpared  Clay 
School  Books,  Writing  and  Drawing  Papers 
constantly  on  hand.  Cabinet  Orjnins  and  Sew 
ing  Machines, 
easiest  temis 


ment— Sl.OO 


^rORGANS 


C.  H.  SMITH  &  CO., 


McGILL    UJNIVEI^SITY,    MQHTViEMU, 


k^\ci:lty   ok   arts. 


EXHIBITIONS    AND    SCHOLARSHIPS    OFFERED   FOR    COMPETITION    AT   THE   OPENING  OF 

THE  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER,  1893 

N.  B. — Three   of   the  Exhibitions  are   open  to  women  (two  of  these  to  women  alone,  either  in  the  First  or  Second  ye»r. 
For  special  regulations  see  Calendar  p.  63 
To  Students  entering  the  first  year,  two  Exhibitions  of  $125,  two  of  |100,  one  $120,  and  one  of  |90. 

SubjccU  of  Examination:— G KEEK.  I,ATIN,  MATHEMATICS,  ENGLISH. 
To  Students  entering  the  second  year,  four  Exhibitions  of  f  125,  (see  also  N.  B.  above). 

Subjects    of  Examinations. -GREEK.    LATIN,    MATHEMATICS,    ENGLISH    LITERATURE,   CHEMISTRY 
ERENCH  or  GERMAN. 

To  Students  entering  the  third  year,  three  Scholarships  of  |125  and  one  of  $120. 

(One    of    these    is    offered    in    Mathematics  and   Logic,  one  in  Natural  Science  and  Logic,  and  two  in  Clas-sics    and 
Motlern  Language  ) 

Subjects.— As  stated  in  Calendar  of  1892  93,  page   25. 
Circulars  giving  full   details  of  the  subjects  etc.,  a!so  Circulars  stating  courses  in  the  faeullies  of  Law,  Medicine   Arts, 
Applied  Science,  Comparative  Med.  aud  Veterinary  Sricncn,  mrv  he  nbf!\inc[i  from  the  undersigned. 


(AddTMi  McOlU  Collegs,  Montrorl.) 


J.  W.  BRAKENRIDGE,  B.C.L,  Act'ej  Secretary. 
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Devoted  to  Advanced  Methods  of  Education  and  General  Culture. 


Published  Monthly. 


ST.  JOHN,  N.  B..    MARCH,     1893. 


.00  PEK  Yeak 


For  the  Season  of  1892   and  3,   Ave  will 
give  Teachers  special  prices  for 

PIANOS  »'  ORGANS, 

Which  can  be  selected  from  the  largest  stock  now  on  sale 
in  the  Lower  Provinces.  Our  continual  and  uninterrupted 
Piano  Business  for  the  last  thirty  years,  with  the  fact  that  we 
continue  to  lead  in  the  magniludc  and  character  of  our  goods, 
should  make  our  prices  very  much  lower  than  can.  be  had 
elsewhere.  In  fact  the  piano  trade,  as  well  as  the  public  gen- 
erally, know  quite  well  that  by  calling  at  the  warerooms  of 
C.  FLOOD  &  SONS  they  can  get  the  best  goods  and  an 
Immense  stock  to  select  from.  Teachers  can  rely  on  the  best 
treatment  and  the  most  liberal  terms  of  payment  by  calling 
personally  or  ordering  by  letter,  which  can  be  sure  of  prompt 
attention. 

Catalogues,  Terms  of  payment  and  every 
information  furnished  on  application. 

C.    FLOOD  &  SONS, 

31  &  33  King  Street,   St.  John,  N.  B. 


THE 


PLACE 


TO  GET  ALL 

SCHOOL 

AND 

COLLEGE 
TEXT  BOOKS 

IN   THE 

MARITIME   PROVINCES 

Hall's  Book  Store 

FREDERICTON,  N.  B. 

THE   PUBLISHER    OF 

HALL'S   ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC, 

MAPS,     GLOBES,     BALL 

FRAMES,   MUSIC. 
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CONTENTS: 

EDITORIAL  AND  OTHER  ARTICi3eS^ 185-190 

CONTRIBUTEn  ARriCLES—    ------.  191-199 

Notes  on  English  — New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden 
Times  (continued)— A  Relic  of  the  French  Occupation  of 
N.  B.-The  Study  of  English- -'•  The  Teaching  of  Ethics  in 
Schools"  (seeondarticle)— In  the  Schoolroom. 
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A  PORTION  of  the  April  Eeview  will  be  given  up 
to  hints  and  suggestions  for  the  observance  of  Arbor 
Day. 


The  interest  in  the  N.  B.  University  extension 
lectures  in  St.  John  this  winter  has  been  as  great  as 
last  winter,  although  the  attendance  has  not  been 
quite  as  large,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  increase  of 
fees.  The  first  series  by  Prof.  Duff  on  Electricity,  and 
Mr.  A.  E.  Mclntyre  on  Chemistry,  has  been  finished, 
and  the  second  series  by  Dr.  Thos.  Walker  and  Mr, 
A.  B.  Mclntyre  on  Hygiene,  and  Prof.  W.  F.  Stock- 
ley  on  English  Literature,  has  begun.  Each  course 
consists  of  ten  lectures.  On  a  recent  afternoon  Dr. 
Walker  repeated  his  lecture  on  "Clothing"  in  the 
Victoria  school  hall  to  the  teachers  and  students  of  the 
girls'  high  school.  The  lecture  was  filled  with  plain 
and  sensible  advice  on  the  proper  choice  and  care  of 
clothing  —  suggestions  which  we  wish  every  teacher 
and  parent  in  the  province  might  know,  and  to  teach 
those  committed  to  their  care  to  observe. 


School  directors  should  aid  teachers  in  establish- 
ing and  enforcing  the  rules  for  the  government  of 
their  schools.  A  teacher  in  Iowa,  who  had  been 
dismissed  for  failing  to  keep  order,  gained  his  case  in 
the  courts  by  showing  that  he  had  not  been  properly 
supported  by  the  trustees.  We  have  known  trustees 
of  schools  incite  insubordination  for  the  purpose  of 
having  an  excuse  to  remove  good  teachers  to  make 
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room  for  personal  friends  and  relatives.  It  is  well 
for  teachers  to  know  that  they  have  some  protection 
against  such  condiiot. 

A  YEAR  ago  the  University  of  New  York  enlarged 
its  work  by  establishing  courses  of  lectures  on  the 
History  of  Education,  Psychology  and  Ethics,  Theory 
and  Art  of  Teaching  Educational  Literature  and 
Criticism,  and  Systems  of  Education.  This  depart- 
ment of  the  university  has  been  specially  successful. 
Could  not  other  colleges  follow  a  similar  course  with  1 
much  advantage  to  themselves  and  benefit  to  the 
country?  A  teacher  taking  such  a  pedagogical  course 
would  have  many  advantages  not  possessed  in  an 
ordinary  normal  school. 

That  the  teacher  makes  the  school  is  well  illus- 
trated in  Berwick,  N.  S.  Mr.  L.  D.  Robinson,  with 
the  help  of  his  able  assistants,  has  placed  his  school 
in  the  front  rank.  Eight  years  ago  it  was  only  an 
ordinary  school  of  two  departments,  attempting  little 
work  of  a  higher  character  than  that  of  the  eighth 
grade.  It  is  now  a  school  of  four  departments, 
excelling  many  of  the  academies  in  the  high  character 
of  its  work.  So  popular,  indeed,  has  it  become  that 
pupils  in  large  numbers  are  attracted  to  it,  not  only 
from  the  schools  of  Kings  County,  but  also  from  the 
schools  of  the  neighboring  counties.  In  selecting 
teachers  the  trustees  have  looked  to  efficiency  rather 
than  to  economy,  and  their  wisdom  has  been  more 
than  justified  in  benefits  to  their  own  families  and  to 
the  section  whict  they  represent. 

OuK  free  school  system  has  become  so  incorporated 
into  our  social  life  that  to  be  denied  its  privileges 
would  be  denying  our  children  bread.  To  extend 
this  privilege  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men, 
the  N.  S.  Council  of  Public  Instruction  has  established 
in  various  communities  throughout  the  province 
night  schools;  they  have  placed  the  gift  within  the 
reach  of  all  young  men,  making  proper  representa- 
tions to  them  that  they  are  anxious  to  recover  for- 
bidden or  neglected  opportunities.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  when  this  priceless  boon  has  been  proffered 
and  accepted  that  it  should  be  treated  so  lightly. 
This  very  season  schools  have  been  established,  and 
after  running  a  few  weeks  have  collapsed  for  want  of 
attendants.  It  ought  not  to  be  surprising  to  these 
communities  when,  in  the  future,  the  right  is  asked 
that  it  cannot  be  so  easily  obtained.  It  would  be 
guarantee  of  good  faith  if  a  declaration  were  demanded 
those  seeking  a  school  that  they  would  attend  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  time,  sickness  only  preventing. 

Educational  re'iuircmenta  for  the  exercise  of  the 
suffrage,  often  stimulate  the  illiterate  to  gain  know- 
ledge.    In  Maine,  the  evening  schools  of  many  towns 


are  crowded,  because  a  law  makes  the  privilege  of 
voting  conditional  on  a  man's  ability  to  read  and 
write.  Popular  education  and  popular  suffrage 
should  join  hands.  Let  the  law-makers  and  friends 
of  universal  suffrage  make  a  note  of  this. 


There  has  been  a  desire  expressed  by  several  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  engaged  in  the  revision 
of  the  course  of  instruction  that  the  Easter  session 
should  be  held  in  St.  John.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
St.  John  is  the  most  central  for  the  majority  of  the 
members,  and  that  there  has  already  been  one  session 
held  in  Fredericton,  no  doubt  the  Chief  Superintend- 
ent will  give  the  matter  favorable  consideration. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sub-committee  appointed 
to  suggest  changes  in  the  course  of  instruction 
for  New  Brunswick  schools  will  have  them  well 
thought  out  by  the  time  of  the  meeting,  as  there  is 
always  great  divergence  of  opinion  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  It  would  almost  seem — the  larger  the  com- 
mittee the  less  progress. 


It  seems  unfortunate  that  in  nearly  all  instances 
the  members  of  the  executive  of  Educational 
Associations  consist  of  teachers  of  graded  schools, 
and  usually  of  grammar  and  superior  schools. 
These  men  are  entirely  conversant  with  the  work  of 
their  own  departments,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  are  in  touch  with  the  work  and  require 
ments  of  the  lower  grades,  either  of  city  or  country 
schools.  It  is  true  the  committee  has  the  assistance 
of  the  inspectors  who  cover  the  whole  ground,  but 
often  the  advice  of  the  teachers  actually  engaged  in 
the  work  would  be  very  valuable. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  calendar  of  the  Summer  .School  of  Science  of 
the  Atlantic  Provinces  has  been  issued,  and  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  secretary,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Kennedy,  of  the  Halifax  Academy.  The  school  will 
meet  this  year  in  Sackville;  and  from  its  central 
position  will  undoubtedly  draw  a  large  number  of 
students  from  all  the  provinces,  'i'he  class  roonus  and 
appurtenances  of  Mt.  Allison  University  will  bb 
placed,  to  a  great  extent,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
school.  In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the 
school — the  stimulating  instruction  in  the  class-room, 
followed  by  field  work  and  excursions — there  will  be 
four  evenings  devoted  to  "  Round  Table  Talks," 
which  will  comprise  the  discussion  of  some  important 
educational  topics.  Our  teachers  ought  to  see  the 
calendar,  note  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  school,  theu  make  up  their  minds  to  be 
present  and  enjoy  those  advantages  to  the  utmost. 
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THE  NEW  N.  B.  SCHOOL  MANUAL. 

A  new  school  manual  has  been  issued,  or  rather  a 
new  edition  of  the  old  one,  with  some  additions. 
There  is  probably  no  book  published  in  Xew  Bruns- 
wick more  widely  and  perhaps  more  numerously 
circulated  than  the  Manual  of  the  School  Law. 
Whatever  school  property  retiring  trustees  and  secre- 
taries may  surrender,  they  never  give  up  thejr  school 
manuals;  and  as  school  boards  are  constantly  chang- 
ing, there  is  a  constant  demand  for  these  books  and 
of  the  latest  issue. 

The  school  law  has  not  only  promoted  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  province,  but  it  has 
developed  a  decided  taste  in  certain  and  numerous 
ratepayers  within  its  bounds  for  the  study  of  law, 
and,  as  the  text-book  has  been  supplied  free  and  is 
convenient  in  form  as  well  as  easy  of  reference,  many 
of  these  local  lawyers  have  acquired  a  commendable 
degree  of  proficiency  in  theory  as  well  as  an  occasional 
opportunity  for  practice. 

Few  take  the  trouble  to  master  the  whole  text,  but 
the  study  given  to  certain  sections  and  the  interpre- 
tation placed  upon  them  have  been  at  least  remark- 
able, and  have  furnished  occupation  from  time  to 
time  to  judges,  lawyers,  school  inspectors  and  even 
the  Board  of  Education. 

A  few  changes  and  some  additions  have  been  made, 
some  of  which  will  be  noted  in  full  and  others  briefly 
indicated  in  this  review.  For  fuller  particulars  our 
readers  are  referred  to  the  manual  itself. 

Regulation   10  provides  for  the  lease  of   school 
buildings  by  trustees,  and  except  under  exceptional 
conditions  requires  that  the  buildings  owned  by  them  ■ 
be  first  utilized. 

Regulation  20  provides  for  six  weeks,  summer 
vacation  in  country  districts  and  eight  weeks  in  cities 
and  incorporated  towns.  It  is  needless  to  remark 
that  this  regulation  will  meet  with  approval. 

Reg.  31. — -Lkeniting  of  Teachers :  3.  Times  and  Stations 
of  Examination:  (1_)  Examinations  for  admission  to  the 
Normal  school  shall  be  held  each  year  at  Fredericton,  St. 
John,  Moncton,  St.  Stephen,  Chatham,  Bathurst,  Campbell- 
ton,  Woodstock,  Andove.r,  and  such  other  places  as  the 
Board  of  Education  may  hereafter  determine  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  July,  beginning  at  9  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

(2)  Closing  examinations  shall  be  held  each  year  at  Fred- 
ericton, St.  John  and  Chatham,  beginning  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m., 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  June.  For  student  teachers  in 
the  French  department,  and  other  candidates  for  third  class 
license,  a  closing  examination  for  third  class  only  shall  be 
held  at  Fredericton  twice  each  year,  beginning  respectively 
on  the  Tuesday  next  preceding  the  last  Friday  of  May  and 
on  the  Tuesday  next  preceding  the  week  in  which  Christmas 
falls.  All  candidates,  other  than  those  presented  by  the 
principal  of  the  Normal  school,  who  are  required  to  be  ex- 


amined in  reading  at  the  Fredericton  station,  shall  present 
themselves  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Normal  school  at  3 
o'clock,  p  m.,  on  the  day  immediately  preceding  the  date 
fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  written  examination,  for  exam- 
ination in  reading. 

Req.  32. —  (1)  Normal  School  Entrance  Examinations  : 
These  shall  include  the  following  subjects  for  all  classes, 
viz.,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar  and  com- 
position, geography,  history,  arithmetic  (including  the 
keeping  of  accounts),  and  elementary  natural  history. 
Candidates  for  the  first  and  second  classes  will  also  be  re- 
quired to  pass  examinations  on  the  first  book  of  geometry 
(Hamblin  Smith's),  and  on  algebra,  including  the  elementary 
rules  and  simple  equations  of  one  unknown  quantity. 

Female  candidates  will  not  be  required  to  pass  the 
examinations  in  geometry  and  algebra  until  189.5. 

Reg.  32. — Latin:  At  the  closing  examinations  in  1895 
and  thereafter  candidates  who  may  wish  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  principalship  of  superior  schools  will  be 
required  to  pass  an  examination  in  elementary  Latin  gram, 
mar,  and  one  book  of  Cajsar,  or  its  equivalent. 

Reg.  33.- Remark  2.— Candidates  for  grammar  school 
license  will  be  allowed  the  privilege,  upon  application  to 
the  Chief  Superintendent  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  ex- 
aminations, of  being  admitted  to  examinations  on  a  stated 
part  only  of  the  subjects  of  the  syllabus.  Examinations  on 
the  remaining  subjects  must  be  passed  the  following  year. 
No  certificate  shall  be  issued  until  all  the  requirements  have 
been  met. 

This  is  a  change  which  the  Revievt  has  for  some 
time  advocated,  and  by  the  provision  made  manv  of 
our  hard-worked  teachers  will  be  enabled  to  work  for 
grammar  school  license. 

Reg.  ZZ.~License.s  of  tJie  Third  Class:  1.  Licenses  of  the 
third  class  bearing  date  subsequent  to  December  31st,  1893, 
shall  be  valid  for  only  three  years.  When  any  such  License 
has  expired,  it  may  be  renewed  by  the  Chief  Superintendent 
on  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  attendance  at  the  Normal  school  is  divided  into 
two  terms.  In  view  of  the  present  scarcity  of  teachers, 
a  student  by  an  attendance  of  one  term  may  obtain  a 
license  of  the  third  class.  These  licenses  are  only 
tenable  for  three  years. 

Reg.  44. — Enrolment  of  Pujiils  in  Standard  I:  No  pupil 
shall  be  enrolled  (except  by  transfer)  for  admission  to 
Standard  I  later  than  two  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the 
s-chool  in  any  term. 

This  regulation  will  meet  with  the  unqualified 
approval  of  all  interested  in  our  primary  schools. 
The  Review  has  always  atrenuously  urged  such  a 
measure. 

Regulation  45  provides  for  grammar  school  leav- 
ing examinations  and  university  matriculation  exam- 
inations, the  scheme  of  which  the  Review  has  already 
outlined. 

"While  the  Review  may  take  occasion  to  comment 
more  at  length  upon  some  of  the  changes  made,  it 
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may  be  remarked  here  that  they  are  all  in  the  right 
direction,  and  will  no  doubt  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  teachers  generally.  They  have  been  conceived 
in  a  broad  spirit  and  mark  another  step  forward  of 
our  excellent  school  system. 


THE  SCHOOL  STUDY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Every  good  teacher  knows  and  utilizes  the  two 
following  principles: 

1.  The  readiness  with  which  the  mind  absorbs  and 
reproduces  a  fact  depends  upon  the  number  of  links 
connecting  it  naturally  with  other  facts  already  apper- 
ceived. 

2.  Consequently  the  rapidity  of  a  pupil's  progresa 
depends  largely  upon  the  teacher's  skill  in  relating 
the  unknown  to  that  in  which  the  pupil  is  already 
most  deeply  interested. 

In  this  connection  we  have  already  called  attention 
to  the  importance  of  connecting  the  pupil's  studies 
with  the  near  in  time  and  space — the  action  of  natural 
forces  around  him  and  the  history  of  his"  own  times. 

Interest  your  pupils  in  those  events  now  transpiring 
which  will  remain  as  history  and  you  confer  on 
them  the  inestimable  benefit  of  being  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  trivial  and  important  —  the 
evanescent  and  the  permanent;  you  enable  them  to 
become  your  most  efficient  helpers  in  their  own  educa- 
tion. Besides  occasional  references  devote  half  an  hour 
each  week  to  the  discussion  of  the  news  of  the  day. 
You  will  receive  much  assistance  from  such  papers 
as  Our  Times  published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  of  New 
York.     We  select  a  few  items  : 

Anothku  Provincb  for  Canada. 

The  furmers  and  miners  of  Algoma,  a  district  of  Ontario, 
are  anxious  to  huve  that  territory  created  into  a  province  of 
the  Dominion.  Algoma  takes  in  almost  the  whole  of  the  north 
shores  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  and  reaches  westward 
to  the  boundary  of  Manitoba  and  northward  to  Hudson's  bay. 
The  district  is  adapted  to  agriculture,  stock-raising,  fruit- 
growing, mining,  lumbering  and  flsbing. 

Etivrx  IN  THE  British  [,ion  's  Powku. 
The  young  kbedive  of  Egypt,  Abbas  I'asha.  lately  received 
a  very  chilling  snub  from  Great  Britain.  He  appointed  a 
ministry  that  was  n-jt  coiwldercd  in  harmony  with  British 
interests  in  that  country.  The  British  ministry  mdt  and 
decided  to  inform  the  khedive  that  "his  position  as  the  ruler 
of  Egypt  depends  up.m  the  gf)od  will  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  the  British  government  refused  to  recognize  the  reaction- 
ary ministry  that  he  had  appointed."  The  khedive  yielded. 
This  action  of  Great  Britain  is  also  humiliating  to  France, 
which  ha.H  ahso  been  looked  upon  a-s  a  protector  of  Egypt,  but 
Frani'c  has  her  hands  too  full  at  home  with  Panama  matters 
to  make  a  serious  protest. 

CuiCAiio's  Mam.moth  Towkr. 
The   World's   Fair  is  to  have  a  tower  .Iflo  feet  high  and  a 
diameter  uniformly  of  200  feci,  with  a  spiral  double  track  40 


feet  wide  for  cars,  which  will  be  propelled  by  electricity.  The 
ascent  to  the  top  will  be  about  a  mile.  Eight  cars  will  be 
provided,  half  of  them  ascending  as  the  other  half  descend. 
A  train  will  be  made  up  of  the  motor  and  four  other  cars,  each 
car  holding  eight  persons.  At  night  these  cars  will  be  illum- 
inated with  incandescent  lamps,  and  there  will  be  powerful 
search-lights  in  the  observatory  on  the  top.  The  numberless 
gilded  stars  and  pendent  lamps  will  add  to  the  brilliancy  of 
the  spectacle. 

Thk  Holt  Land  Railway. 

The  railway  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  is  completed  and 
passenger  trains  are  running  on  it.  It  will  be  extended  east- 
ward to  Damascus.  When  the  lirst  locomotive  and  train 
entered  Jerusalem  some  .\.rabs  exclaimed;  "  What  is  the 
great  God  doing':'"  "This  is  the  work  of  Satan!  " 
Seeking  the  North  Polk. 

Dr.  Nansen  has  decided  to  reach  the  north  pole  by  sea.  Hig 
plan  is  to  start  from  the  Lena  river  in  Siberia,  to  steer  thence 
northwest  to  the  Liakhov  islands,  and  to  Bennett  island  (thus 
advancing  bj'  the  route  of  De  Long's  return  in  1882),  and 
thence  to  attempt  the  passage  directly  across  the  Arctic  circle 
to  the  North  Atlantic,  which  he  hopes  to  reach  in  three  or 
four  j'ears.  The  possibility  of  passing  over  the  polar  regions 
by  this  route  is  based  on  his  belief  in  a  rapid  current  and  ice 
drift  in  that  direction.  Articles  that  were  abandoned  by  De 
Long's  Jeannette  expedition  north  of  Bennett  island  were  found 
two  years  later  on  the  south  coast  of  Greenland  to  which  place 
they  must  have  been  carried  by  the  current.  Nansen  will  go 
in  a  250  ton  boat  well  provisioned,  and  will  take  balloons  and 
other  articles  to  be  used  for  retreat  in  ca.se  of  disaster. 
The  Height  of  the  Aurora. 

A  Danish  scientist  at  Gothab  has  measured  the  height  of 
auroras  with  theodolites  situated  four  miles  apart.  They  were 
found  to  be  from  one  to  forty  miles  above  the  earth.  At  Spitz- 
bergen  they  were  found  to  be  from  three  hundred  yards  to 
eighteen  miles  high  He  infers  that  the  aurora  only  appears  at 
considerably  height  in  the  temperate  /one,  while  in  the  auroral 
zone  proper  it  is  generally  in  the  lower  atmosphere. 
The  Saltness  of  the  Sea. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  saltness  of  the  sea  diminishe.'i 
from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand 
fathoms,  and  thence  increases  until  the  bottom  is  reached. 
The  average  quantity  of  saline  matter  is  about  three  per  cent. 

VERTICAL  WRITING. 


Among  the  many  great  improvements  in  the  new 
course  of  study  for  the  common  school  of  Nova  Scotia 
issued  by  Dr.  Mackay  is  the  giving  of  the  first  place 
to  vertical  rather  than  to  slant  writing.  He  finds 
that  it  has  been  adopted  for  the  civil  service  examina- 
tions, for  the  great  majority  of  English  schools,  and 
by  the  advice  of  educational  experts  for  many  schools 
on  the  continent. 

A  very  good  article  on  this  subject  by  John  .Jack- 
eon,  F.  E.  I.  S.  published  in  the  Canada  Educational 
Montfily  should  be  studied  by  all  our  teachers. 

We  give  his  most  important  statements: 

Verticnl  writing  is  far  and  away  the  best  style  of  writing 
possible  for  all  commercial,  professional,  private  and  public 
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purposes.  Its  general  adoption  would  save  much  time  and 
expense,  and  give  us  a  caligraphy  at  once  readable  and  elegant. 

1.  Vertical  writing  is  without  doubt  more  legible  than  slop- 
ing writing  of  the  same  quality  and  size.  For  this  reason  our 
literature  is  printed  in  the  upright  characters  instead  of  in 
italics. 

2.  The  unique  conciseness  of  the  upright  caligraphy  both  in 
ordinary  work  and  tabular  forms  economises  in  a  wonderful 
manner  time,  space  and  material.  It  has  been  accurately  com- 
puted— the  computations  being  repeatedly  verilied  by  practical 
tests— that  vertical  writing  occupies  about  three-lifths  to  seven- 
tenths  of  the  space  required  by  oblique  writing  of  the  same 
size. 

3.  Vertical  writing  was  the  only  kind  in  use  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  it  is  now  rapidly  coming 
into  general  use. 

4.  The  vertical  writer  sits  naturally  and  erect  at  his  task 
whilst  the  sloping  writer  assumes  all  sorts  of  abnormal  pos- 
tures, twists  and  contortions  of  head,  neck,  spine,  etc..  in 
a  more  or  less  cramped  and  unnatural  attitude  that  will  necess- 
arily handicap  hira  very  much  in  the  contest.  The  highest 
possible  rate  of  speed  is  impossible  with  the  writer  in  such  a 
painful  position,  and  thus  the  superiority  of  the  vertical  system 
IS  at  once  apparent. 

And  besides  this,  the  sloping  writer  will  feel  the  effects  of 
long  continued  writing  much  sooner  and  much  more 
-severely  than  his  fellow  clerk  who  has  no  such  attitudes  to 
sustain  in  the  upright  method. 

Time  will  determine  the  amount  of  educative  virtue  there 
is  in  the  system  of  upright  penmanship  and  the  extent  to 
which  these  observations  or  arguments  apply,  but  it  is  notor- 
ious as  a  fact  of  past  history — which  every  student  can  verify 

that  the  introduction  of  slope  and  the  origin  of  scribbling  were 
coincident,  and  it  is  no  less  an  historical  fact  of  the  present 
that  on  the  continent  all  sloping  writing  has  been  prohibited 
in  many  districts,  whilst  in  Belgium  and  Germany  the  slope  or 
slant  has  been  limited  to  10°  and  20"  from  the  vertical  respec- 
tively, so  deeply  are  the  evils  of  oblique  writing  felt  in  these 
countries. 

5.  Some  remarks  in  the  Lancet  a  little  time  ago  were  very 
interesting  insomuch  as  they  referred  to  another  nidqite  advan- 
tage of  the  vertical  .system  and  that  is  its  capability  of  being 
written  with  either  hand  equally  well. 

.lust  recently  I  have  received  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
left  hand  upright  writing,  and  it  is  well  known  that  whilst  the 
great  Admiral  Nelson  wrote  a  very  scrawly  and  sloping  style 
with  his  right  hand — the  result  of  years  of  teaching  at  school- 
he  afterwards  wrote  a  beautifully  bold,  legible  and  superior 
vertical  style  with  his  left  hand  .shortly  after  the  accident 
which  deprived  him  of  his  right  arm — and  this  be  it  remarked 
without  a  teacher,  thus  confirming  our  oft  repeated  dogma 
that  vertical  writing  is  the  only  natural  writing. 

The  advantage  of  being  able  to  write  with  both  hands  is 
incalculable,  as  the  Lancet  points  out,  and  vertical  writing  is 
the  only  method  that  renders  this  practicable. 

6.  Medical  experts  of  the  hightest  reputation  in  their  re- 
spective departments,  have  given  this  subject  their  closest 
attention  for  years  and  after  conducting  many  series  of  exhaus 
live  experiments— requiring  the  examination  of  many  thous- 
ands of  school  children—  they  a.ssure  us  that  sloping  writing 
is  most  pernicious  in  its  effects   upon   the   physical  frame. 

tell  us  that  sloping  writing  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 


spinal  curvature ;  that  myopia  or  short  sight  is  induced  and 
encourged  by  it  in  thousands  of  cases;  that  pulmonary  or 
chest  diseases  are  also  prodviced  or  developed  to  an  alarming 
degree  by  sloping  writing,  and  that  it  gives  rise  in  many  cases 
to  writer's  cramp.  All  these  diseases  have  been  clearly  traced  to 
the  postures  taught  in  and  required  by  sloping  writing.  The 
results  here  epitomized  are  duly  and  scientifically  set  forth  in 
long  and  learned  essays  and  lectures  still  in  print.  For  a  fairly 
full  discussion  of  this  vital  point  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
manual  "The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Handwriting"  now 
being  published  by  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  S.  Dunstans,  110 
Fetter  Lane,  E.  C. 

It  is  healthier  for  the  writer,  it  is  easier  and  quicker  to  write, 
it  is  easier  or  plainer  to  read,  and  it  is  far  more  economical 
than  any  system  of  slope  hand  writmg  whatever. 

This  subject  has  been  studied  very  carefully  and 
discussed  fully  by  the  Halifax  teachers  and  their  con- 
clusions agree  substantially  with  those  given  above. 
They  are  now  introducing  the  system. 


GRADING  EXAMINATIONS. 

To  those  who  think  that  examinations  are  a  .sine 
qua  non  for  promotion,  we  recommend  the  following 
extract  from  the  N.  Y.  School  Journal : 

A  number  of  years  ago  New  Bedford,  Ma.ss.,  abolished 
written  examinations  for  promotion  in  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools.  The  plan  worked  so  well  that  it  was  extended 
last  fall  to  include  the  high  school.  It  is  interesting  to  hear 
the  testimony  of  Supt.  William  E.  Hatch,  regarding  the  work- 
ing of  the  system.  In  a  letter  to  the  Boston  Commonwealth,  he 
says:  "  The  condition  of  things  that  those  who  insist  on  ex- 
aminations for  promotion  have  always  predicted  in  case  the 
examinations  were  abolished  has  not  occurred  in  our  schools. 
The  pupils  work  as  well  without  examinations  and  the  schools 
are  as  eflicient  as  in  other  cities  where  examinations  exist." 

Going  further  into  details,  Mr.  Hatch  says:  "  The  teachers 
have  no  excuse  for  rote  teaching  when  examinations  for  pro- 
motion do  not  exist,  neither  do  they  have  any  excuse  for 
cramming  their  pupils  with  stereotyped  questions.  They  are 
free  to  study  the  children  themselves  and  to  develop  their 
thinking  powers,  being  required  only  to  cover  each  in  her 
own  way  (provided  her  thinking  is  based  on  sound  educational 
principles)  the  required  course  of  study.  Examinations  for 
promotion  were  abolished  in  the  lower  schools  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  at  least,  so  we  have  had  time  to  judge  of  the  merits 
or  defects  of  the  plan.  The  plan  was  introduced  in  the  high 
school  at  the  beginning  of  this  school  year.  I  learn  from 
talks  with  several  of  the  teachers  there  that  there  is  no  visible 
loss  of  interest  or  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  so  far,  nor  do 
1  think  there  will  be.  To  sum  up:  After  a  number  of  years 
of  trial  of  the  plan  of  basing  promotions  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  teachers,  rather  than  on  examinations,  we  consider 
it  an  unqualified  success.  There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
any  to  return  to  the  old  plan,  and  we  consider  that  to  do  so 
would  be  a  decided  step  backward," 


The  handsome  two  story  wooden  grammar  school-house 
at  Sussex,  N.  B.,  erected  in  1875  at  a  cost  of  $8,000,  was 
recently  burned  to  the  ground. 
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TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 


Do  you  ever  have  a  written  examination  in  your 
school?  I  do  not  mean  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing results,  so  much  as  for  the  value  it  has  as  a 
disciplinary  exercise.  Sooner  or  later  perhaps,  many 
of  your  pupils  will  have  to  undergo  written  examina- 
tions and  whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  them  as 
an  accurate  method  of  determining  pupils  knowledge 
it  is  certainly  an  important  part  of  their  education 
that  they  should  be  able  to  express  with  facility  and 
in  proper  form  their  ideas  in  writing.  This  cannot 
be  done  without  practice  as  many  have  found  to  their 
great  disadvantage.  The  necessity  for  this  mode  of 
examination  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
future  it  will  be  required  to  pass  our  pupils  out  of  the 
high  schools,  and  later  may  extend  lower  down. 

It  is  well  not  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  term  to 
hold  written  examinations  but  to  give  them  at  certain 
intervals  throughout  it— say,  once  per  week  give  a 
paper  of  about  one  hour's  length  and  embracing  two 
or  three  subjects  for  one  grade.  The  next  week  give 
a  paper  to  another  grade  and  so  on.  Be  very  particu- 
lar as  to  the  form  of  the  paper,  such  as  the  heading, 
margin,  numbering  of  questions,  paragraphs,  folding 
of  paper,  endorsing  etc.  Of  course  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  correction  of  the  matter,  as 
too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  that  particular. 
Always  insist  upon  the  pupil  doing  his  best  in  the 
writing. 

It  seems  to  me  rather  a  pity  that  the  good  old 
fashioned  custom  of  Friday  afternoon  recitations  has 
died  out  in  so  many  of  our  schools.  It  is  true  that 
the  variety  and  character  of  the  selections  often 
made,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  In  a 
large  school  it  is  certainly  impossible  to  demand  them 
with  any  care  from  all  the  pupils.  Is  it  well  to  allow 
the  pupils  to  make  their  own  selections?  I  think  not. 
Some  suitable  selection  should  be  made  by  the  teacher 
for  each  grade  and  attention  directed  to  the  beauties 
it  contains.  Too  great  a  tax  should  not  be  put  upon 
the  child's  memory.  Whatever  he  memorizes  in  his 
school  days  will  jj^obably  never  be' forgotten,  and  if 
the  selections  are  good  they  will  always  be  a  delight  to 
him.  Hence  the  teacher  should  look  to  it  that  the 
choice  selections  of  literature  contained  in  the  readers 
at  least  should  be  memorized.  A  pupil  should  not 
leave  the  fourth  book  without  kowing  Scott's  ode, 
"  Love  of  Country,"  nor  the  Dfth  book  without  mem- 
orizing Grey's  "  Elegy,"  nor  the  sixth  without 
committing  j)ortions  or  the  whole  of  "The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,"  and  as  many  as  possible  if  not  all  the 
excellent  selections  in  each  of  the  readers.     At  the 


same  time  direct  the  pupil's  attention  to  the  authors 
and  some  of  their  other  writings,  if  not  in  the  readers, 
then  eleswhere.  Having  formed  a  taste  for  one  selec- 
tion the  pupil  will  be  induced  to  look  up  and  examine 
others. 


Do  any  of  our  teachers  continue  to  require  that 
Canadian  history  should  be  memorized  from  the  text- 
book? If  so,  hasten  to  discontinue  such  an  irrational 
process.  Memory  is  a  good  thing  to  cultivate,  but 
not  in  that  way.  More  distaste  for  history  has  been 
engendered  in  this  way  than  in  any  other.  It  is  pure 
laziness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  properly  prepare 
the  lesson  herself  for  the  pupils'  benefit.  Canadian 
history  is  sadly  in  need  of  reform,  or  rather  the 
teaching  of  it,  in  some  of  our  schools.  Pupils  are 
constantly  leaving  them  with  no  knowledge  beyond 
the  French  period.  Is  it  any  cause  for  surprise,  then, 
that  when  large  boys  and  girls  return  for  a  winter's 
schooling  that  they  manifest  a  decided  avcrt^ion  to  the 
study  of  Canadian  history?  If  the  knowledge  that 
would  qualify  them  to  become  intelligent  voters  were 
given  them,  they  would  take  a  more  patriotic  interest 
in  their  native  country.  A  knowledge  of  the  British 
North  America  Act  and  the  history  of  the  attainment 
of  responsible  government  is  of  far  more  practical 
value  than  that  of.  the  French  period.  Why  not 
begin  at  the  present,  then,  and  go  back?  Why  does 
each  new  teacher  think  it  necessary  to  put  the  pupils 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  history?  Review  should 
be  progressive  and  carried  on  from  day  to  day. 

If  you  have  any  pupils  preparing  for  Normal  school 
or  the  university  matriculation  examinations  in  New 
Brunswick,  take  care  that  the  applications  are  pre- 
sented to  the  proper  persons  and  at  the  proper  times. 

The  following,  clipped  from  an  exchange,  shows 
the  progress  made  in  kindergarten  training  : 

The  kindergarten  system  of  education  is  making  its  way 
slowly  even  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  east,  always  slow  to 
adopt  new  things.  In  a  few  years  it  will  be  part  of  the 
public  schaol  system  in  all  the  leading  cities.  It  ought  to 
be.  Even  if  to  inaugurate  it  meant  the  loi)ping  off  of  some 
of  the  ornamental  branches  in  the  public  high  school,  kin- 
dergartens for  the  younger  pupils  would  pay  well  at  the 
cost.  Not  more  than  one  school  child  in  a  hundred  goes  to 
the  high  school ;  every  child  goes  to  the  primary  school. 
The  kindergarten  system  of  education  means  less  book 
stufTing,  better  eyesight,  better  rea.soning  power,  a  trained 
observation  of  objects  in  nature,  the  use  of  hand  and  eye 
to  an  extent  which  seems  marvelous  to  any  advocate  of  the 
old  methods,  and  a  moral  education  which  our  present  plan 
of  education,  either  in  public  or  private  schools,  fails  to 
supply.  (hiT  schools  want  moral  education— the  more  of  it 
the  better — not  sectarian  training. 
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For  the  Review.] 

Notes  on  English. 
Misunderstanding  and  Some  Other  Things. 

Here's  a  bit  of  Raskin  I  have  just  been  reading: 

"A  man  who  uses  accurate  language  is  always  more  liable 
to  misinterpretation  than  one  who  is  careless  in  his  expres- 
sions We  may  assume  that  the  latter  means  very  nearly 
what  we  at^first  suppose  him  to  mean,  for  words  which  have 
been  uttered  without  thought  may  be  received  without 
examination.  But  when  a  writer  or  speaker  may  be  fairly 
supposed  to  have  considered  his  expressions  carefully,  and, 
after  having  revolved  a  number  of  terms  in  his  mind,  to 
have  chosen  the  one  which  exactly  means  the  thing  he  in- 
tends to  say,  we  may  be  assured  that  what  costs  him  time 
to  select  will  require  from  us  time  to  understand,  and  that 
we  shall  do  him  wrong,  unless  we  pause  to  reflect  how  the 
word  which  he  has  actually  employed  differs  from  other 
words  which  he  might  have  employed.  It  thus  constantly 
happens  that  persons  themselves  unaccustomed  to  think 
clearly,  or  speak  correctly,  misunderstand  a  logical  and 
careful  writer,  and  are  actually  in  more  danger  of  being 
misled  by  language  which  is  measured  and  precise  than  by 
that  which  is  loose  and  inaccurate." 

I  hope  my  ^readers  will;  agree  with  me  that  this 
passage  is  welljworth  printing  in  the  Review,  and  I 
hope,  also,  that  they  will  be  so  pleased  with  me  for 
affording  them  an  opportunity  to  read  it  that  they 
will  pardon  the  use  I  am  going  to  make  of  it. 
*  *  *  * 

I  gather  from  certain  questions  that  I  have  been 
asked  that  there  are  some  things  in  the  Notes  on 
English  in  the  December  Review  which  have  been 
misunderstood  by  some  readers.  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised at  this,  for  I  had  taken  pains  (at  least  I  thought 
so)  to  select  for  the  misunderstood  passages  the  very 
words  which  I  thoughc  would  leave  least  doubt  as  to 
what  exactly  I  meant  to  say.  But  that  e.xtract  from 
Ruskin  removes  my  surprise,  and  I  see  now  that  mis- 
understanding is  the  very  thing  I  should  have  expec- 
ted from  a  certain  order  of  minds. 

Let  me  assure  these  misunderstanding  readers  that 
if  I  had  meant  to  say  "  I  don  t  know  how  to  give 
instruction  that  will  produce  (certain  specified  re- 
sults)," I  would  have  said  this  instead  of  the  quite 
different  thing  which  I  did  say  in  the  first  column  of 
page  129.  And  in  the  last  note — on  Gray's  use  of 
"has  broke,"  I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  convey  the 
impression  that  I  considered  "has  broke"  good 
correct  English  of  to-day  when  I  wrote  "  Perhaps 
(the  editor)  only  means  that  '  has  broke  '  is  not  the 
form  in  general  use  to-day,  but  surely  those  that  buy 
the  books  did  not  need  to  be  told  that." 

And  so  with  the  other  misunderstood  matters. 


I  am  afraid  that  the  misunderstanding  of  what  I 
said  on  "has  broke"  rests  at  bottom  on  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  English  is  a  living  lan- 
guage, and  that  like  all  living  things  it  is  undergoing 
perpetual  change.  And  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  our 
teachers  have  never  been  taught  themselves  the  im- 
portance of  this  fact.  They  have  been  able  to  pass 
their  own  examination  in  English,  and  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  their  pupils,  without  any  other 
knowledge  of  the  language  than  is  to  be  got  from  the 
dogmatic  and  pedantic  school  grammars.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  that  kind  of  knowledge  does  not  enable  them 
to  understand  that  what  is  quite  proper  in  the  lail- 
guage  of  one  century  may  become  improper  in  the 
language  of  the  next.  It  was  quite  proper  to  say  and 
to  write  "  has  broke  "  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  because  the  best  writers  and  speakers  of  that 
time  spoke  so  and  wrote  so.  It  is  not  proper  to  say 
"  has  broke"  now  because  our  best  writers  and  speak- 
ers do  not  now  speak  and  write  so.  Usage  was  in 
favor  of  it  then,  and  usage  is  against  it  now.  That's 
all  there  is  about  the  matter,  and  the  thing  is  per- 
fectly plain  to  anyone  who  has  given  even  a  week  to 
the  historical  study  of  his  mother-tongue,  however 
hard  a  saying  it  may  be  to  those  whose  knowledge  of 
the  subject  does  not  go  beyond  that  of  the  dogmatic 
school  grammar  and  the  dogmatic  pocket  dictionary. 

It  seems  strange  that  many  people  who  admit 
readily  enough  the  supremacy  of  usage  in  determining 
what  is  proper  in  other  matters  are  so  adverse  to  ad- 
mitting its  supremacy  in  the  matter  of  language.  Of 
course  by  "'  usage  "  I  don't  mean  the  usage  of  Tom 
or  Dick  or  Harry,  or  even  of  all  three  of  them.  I 
mean,  for  the  current  language,  the  usage  of  the  best 
educated  and  most  cultured  Englishmen  of  to-day; 
and,  for  the  historical  language,  the  usage  of  our 
classic  writers  of  all  ages — the  makers  and  markers 
of  our  language.  Against  this  usage  as  the  supreme 
arbiter  of  what  is  or  what  was  "  good  English,"  there 
is  often  set  up  a  something  which  its  advocates  like 
to  call  "  authority."  If  this  something  be  examined 
it  will  be  found  to  be  made  up  of  the  dicta  of  gram- 
marians and  censors  and  critics,  based — always  pro- 
fessedly and  often  really — on  arguments  drawn  from 
etymology  and  analogy  and  the  principles  of  lan- 
guage. 

Of  "  the  principles  of  language,"  I  have  no  wish  to 
say  anything  disrespectful,  but,  so  far  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  things  so-called  by  anti-usage 
controversialists,  they  are  generally  some  nebulous 
or  nonsensical  generalities,  behind  which  their  advo- 
cates strive  to  conceal  what  is  nothing  more  exalted 
than  mere  dislike  of  the  usage  they  happen  to  be 
fighting  against. 
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The  Edinburgh  Review  once  appealed  ^to  "the 
principles  of  language  "  against  the  use  of  "  supple- 
ment" as  a  verb.  "  We  cannot  admit  the  authority 
of  usage,"  it  said,  "  when  it  is  clearly  opposed  to  the 
very  principles  of  language."  The  Reviewer  admits 
that  the  word  has  been  so  used  by  prelates  and  judges, 
and  confesses  that  it  has  once  or  twice  even  crept  into 
his  own  pages.  But  these  prelates  and  judges,  he 
tells  us,  "  ought  to  have  abhorred  such  a  solecism," 
for  "by  its  form  'supplement'  means  'the  thing 
added  or  supplied  '  and  not  '  the  act  of  supplying.'" 
This  is  its  "  proper  "  meaning,  and  the  word  can  only 
be  used  as  a  "  noun  substantive."  Now  what  are  the 
principles  of  language  that  support  the  Reviewer's 
contention?  Is  it  a  principle  of  our  language  that 
the  only  "  proper"  meaning  of  a  word  is  the  meaning 
which  it  has  "  by  its  form?"  Test  the  matter  with 
the  first  half-dozen  words  that  happen  to  slip  from 
the  point  of  your  pen.  But  let  us  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  this  is  true,  and  take  a  look  at  a  few 
other  words  of  similar  form.  There  is  "acquiremeut," 
which  means  "  act  of  acquiring  "  as  well  as  "  thing 
acquired,"  and  so  with  "achievement,"  "  allotment," 
"  assignment,"  etc.  Then  there  is  "  astonishment," 
which  does  not  mean  "  the  thing  astonished,"  as  it 
should  according  to  the  Reviewer,  and  so  with  "abase- 
ment," "  adornment,"  "  amusement,"  etc.  If  the 
verb  "supplement"  "should  be  allowed  as  a  sole- 
cism," .then  we  must  give  up,  also,  such  verbs  as 
"  augment,"  "ornament  "  and  "torment." 

This  sort  of  thing  might  be  continued  to  almost 
any  extent,  but  the  editor  would  probably  object  to 
have  a  dozen  or  so  of  his  columns  Oiled  with  illustra- 
tions of  the  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  into  which 
people  fall  when  they  go  butting  their  heads  against 
linguistic  usage.  A.  Cameron. 

Yarmouth,  N.  8.,  Feb.  88,  'M. 

The  power  of  common  opinion  or  popular  senti- 
ment is  seen  and  felt  in  every  school  and  every  class. 
Every  pupil  patterns  his  or  her  conduct  after  the 
popular  sentiment,  to  a  greater  or  less  aegree,  and 
obeys  the  common  judgment,  feeling  its  approval  a 
a  satisfying  reward,  its  condemnation  an  unbearable 
censure.  When  a  pupil  is  corrected,  if  he  can, 
returning  to  his  seat,  look  into  the  faces  of  his  com- 
panions and  receive  their  sympathies,  the  act  of  the 
teacher  has  only  excited  indignation  and  does  not 
reform.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scholars  are  with 
their  teacher  in  their  opinion  of  the  offence  and  its 
just  deserts,  never  by  word,  look,  or  sign  will  the 
offender  allude  to  the  correction  visited  upon  him. 
How  shall  we  gain  this  state  of  affairs  in  which  the 
schools  is  in  favor  of  order,  obedience,  honesty  and 
industry,  and  uses  its  influence  as  a  school  toward 
this  end? — Ex. 


For  the  Review.) 

New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Time. 

By  W.  O.  R.-^ymond,  M.  A. 

fContmued;) 
INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

No  account  of  the  first  schools  of  the  province  would 
be  complete  without  some  reference  to  the  attempt 
made  by  the  New  England  Company  (so  called)  to 
civilize  and  educate  the  native  Indians. 

It  was  in  the  year  1G49,  during  the  protectorate  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  that  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the 
"  Long  Parliament  "  for  "  the  promoting  and  propa- 
"  gating  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  New  Eng- 
"  land  by  the  erection  of  a  corporation  to  be  called  by 
"  the  name  of  the  President  and  Society  for  the  Pro- 
"  pagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England,  to  receive 
"  and  dispose  of  moneys  for  that  purpose." 

Under  Charles  II  the  charter  of  the  society  was 
renewed  and  the  sphere  of  its  operations  extended; 
and  the  corporation  thenceforth  styled  "  The  Society 
"  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England 
"  and  the  parts  adjacent  in  America." 

This  society  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
missionary  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
in  foreign  parts,  already  referred  to  in  this  article. 

For  more  than  a  century  previous  to  the  Revolution 
the  New  England  Company  carried  on  the  work  begun 
in  1646  by  John  Eliot,  "  the  apostle  of  the  Indians." 

The  annual  revenue  at  their  disposal  amounted  to 
only  about  £600  sterling,  but  by  means  of  this  they 
secured  the  services  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  mission- 
aries and  teachers  —  English  and  Indian  —  to  whom 
they  gave  yearly  stipends  of  from  £10  to  £30.  They 
also  erected  schools  and  supplied  them  with  books, 
including  many  hundreds  of  Eliot's  translation  of  the 
Bible.  As  a  result  of  these  and  similar  efforts,  many 
of  the  Indian  tribes  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Plymouth, 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  were  Christian'zed. 

In  consequence  of  the  American  revolution  the 
scene  of  the  New  England  Company's  labors  was 
transferred  to  New  Brunswick,  presumably  on  the 
recommendation  of  members  of  the  former  local 
Board  of  Commissioners  who  had  cotne  to  the  pro- 
vince with  the  Loyalists  in  1783. 

On  the  14th  day  of  June,  1786,  the  Company 
appointed  as  its  agents  or  commissioners  in  New 
Brunswick,  His  Excellency  Gtivernor  Thomas  Carle- 
ton;  the  Honourable  Chief  Justice  George  Duncan 
Ludlow,  the  Honourable  Isaac  Allen,  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  .lonathan  Odell,  Provincial  Secretary; 
;  Jonathan  Bliss,  Esq.;  William  Paine,  Doctor  of 
I  Physick;  and  John  Coffin,  Esq  ;  empowering  them 
or  any  three  of  them   to  engage  and   pay  suitable 
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teachers  "for  civilizing,  teaching  and  instructing 
"  the  heathen  natives  and  their  Children,  not  only  in 
"  the  principles  of  the  English  tongue  and  in  other 
"  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  for  the  educating  and 
"  placing  of  them  and  their  children  in  some  Trade, 
"  Mistery  or  lawful  calling."  The  Commissioners 
were  also  "to  treat,  contract  and  agree  with  any 
"  person  or  persons  for  Cloaths,  Books,  Tools,  Imple- 
"  ments  and  other  necessaryes  for  the  civilizing, 
"  employing,  educating  or  placing  out  any  of  the 
"  Heathen  Natives  or  their  Children  in  English 
"  familyes  and  with  and  under  English  masters." 

The  Board  were  not  long  commencing  operations 
at  the  most  promising  centres  in  various  parts  of  the 
province.  Under  date  28th  October,  1787,  Ward 
Chipman,  then  acting  as  treasui-er,  mentions  "  that 
the  Board  at  their  last  meeting  voted  the  sum  of 
£200  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  missionaries 
and  school-masters,  and  for  the  further  supplies  of 
necessaries  to  the  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  adjacent 
country  during  the  ensuing  winter."  A  school  for 
the  Indians  was  established  at  Fredericton  in  the 
year  1787,  of  which  the  first  instructor  was  a  Mr. 
Andrews.  He  was  succeeded  the  following  year  by 
a  Mr.  Gilbert.  Nothing  further  is  known  by  the 
writer  about  the  Fredericton  school  for  the  Indians 
except  the  facts  that  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
following: 

Account  of  money  disbursed  for  the  Fredericton  school, 
1788— 

Feb.  13     Paid  Mr.  Andrews,  Instructor  (stg.),        £12  10    0 
Mar.  24       "                    "               "  12  12    0 

Apr.     2       "     Mr.  Gilbert,  Instructor,  10  11  10 


Add  1-9, 

Currency,     ....  ....  .... 

May  15     Paid  F.  DePeyster.  Esq.,  for  a  Copy  of 

King's  College  Charter,  New  York, 

June  16     Paid  Mr.  Gilbert,  Instructor,  .... 

July    3       "     the  order  of  Gervas  Say,  Esq.,  in 
favor  of  Harrison  &  Allen, .... 

Sept  22       "     Mr.  Gilbert,  Instructor,  

Oct.    10     Cash  remaining  in  hand,  ....  .... 

Jonathan  Odell. 


£35  13  10 
3  19     3 


£39  13     1 


1  11 

12     0 

14  3 
10  5 
6  18 


£84  10  11 


Simultaneously  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Indian  schools  at  Fredericton,  efforts  were  made  to 
start  similar  schools  at  Sheffield,  Woodstock,  Mira- 
michi  and  Sussex.  These  efforts  were  successful,  and 
a  very  brief  account  will  now  be  given  of  these  schools. 

The  agents  of  the  New  England  Company  appear 
to  have  made  a  careful  selection  of  their  instructors, 
of  whom  Oliver  Arnold  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  and 
Frederick  Dibblee  of  Kings  (now  Columbia)  College, 


New  York;  James  Eraser  apparently  was  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  and  Gervas  Say  one  of  the  old  Sun- 
bury  County  magistrates.  Such  records  as  remain 
abundantly  prove  that  these  men  were  exceedingly 
well  educated  for  the  time.  Their  letters  are  models 
in  their  way;  the  spelling  somewhat  antiquated,  it  is 
true,  but  excellent  in  the  main;  ideas  well  expressed; 
the  handwriting  in  the  old-fashioned  style  and  with 
a  more  liberal  use  of  capitals  than  is  now  customary, 
but  beautifully  clear,  and  in  some  cases  even  elegant. 
Gervas  Say,  the  instructor  of  the  Indian  school  at 
Sheffield,  was  one  of  the  pre-loyalist  settlers  on  the 
St.  John  river.  The  following  curious  record  of  his 
marriage  is  preserved  among  some  old  Sunbury 
County  documents: 

•'  Maugerville,  Feb.  23rd,  1766. 
"In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  and  of  this  congregation, 
Gervas  Say  and  Anna  Russell,  inhabitants  of  the  above  said 
township,  enter  into  marriage  covenant  lawfully  to  dwell 
together  in  the  fear  of  God  the  remaining  part  of  our  lives 
in  order  to  perform  all  y  duties  necessarye  betwixt  husband 
and  wife,  as  witness  our  hands.  "  Gervas  Say 

"  Anna  Say." 

The;  names  of  Daniel^  Palmer  and  six  others  are 
appended^as  witnesses. 

In  his  efforts  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians, 
Mr.  Say  seems  to  have  been  active  and  fairly  success- 
ful. His  school  was  visited  in  the  summer  of  1792 
by  Bishop  Inglis,  who  examined  the  scholars  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Indians  learned  as  fast 
as  the  whites  and  were  fond  of  associating  with  them. 
The  Bishop  considered  the  most  encouraging  feature 
in  the  work  to  be  that  the  Indians  were  now  seriously 
thinking  of  relinquishing  their  wandering  mode  of 
life  and  in  future  devoting  more  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands.  While  at  SheflBeld  the 
Bishop  conversed  with  a  very  intelligent  Indian 
named  Peter  Paul*  and  went  to  see  a  field  of  rye 
which  he  had  cultivated.  In  consequence  of  this 
interview  with  the  natives.  Dr.  Inglis,  when  at 
Fredericton,  solicited  the  Governor  and  Council  bo 
grant  the  Indians  lands  for  cultivation.  Governor 
Carleton  assured  him  that  his  request  would  be  com- 
plied with. 

Unfortunately  for  the  philanthropic  designs  of  the 
New  England  Company,  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  Indians  were  much  more  interested  in  their 
supplies  of  provisions  and  clothing  than  they  were  in 
the  benefits  of  education.  This  fact  will  appear  as 
we  proceed  with  our  story. 


*  A  few  years  ago  could  be  seen  beside  the  central  path  near  the 
Sydney  etreet  entrance  to  the  old  graveyard  in  St.  John,  a  head-board 
marking  the  resting  place  of  an  Indian  named  Peter  Paul,  who  was,  it 
appears,  well  known  and  respected.  There  is  some  ground  for  believing 
him  to  have  been  the  lndi£Ui  mentioned  above. 
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Early  in  the  year  1790  an  attempt  was  made, 
doubtless  at  the  instigation  of  Col.  John  Coffin — who 
for  years  filled  the  post  of  Superintendent  of  the 
operations  carried  on  in  the  province  by  the  New 
England  Company  —  to  establish  a  school  for  the 
Indians  near  his  residence*  in  the  Parish  of  Westfield, 
Kings  County.  The  teacher  appointed  was  a  man 
named  Burrows  Davis.  The  lines  on  which  Mr. 
Davis  proposed  to  conduct  his  school  will  appear 
from  the  following  communication  which  we  give 
verbatim  et  Uteratem : 

"The  Honourable  Commissioners  of  the  Gospel  Board 
will  please  to  receive  my  thanks  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude 
for  the  appointment  they  have  been  pleased  to  give  me  as  a 
Missionary  under  them  and  I  hereby  assure  them  that  I  will 
always  use  my  utmost  exertion  to  do  my  Duty  in  that  line 
so  as  to  meet  their  approbation. 

"I  have  this  day  obtained  the  consent  of  an  Indian  family, 
■who  have  submitted  themselves  to  be  instructed,  and  profess 
great  willingness  to  give  up  their  children  to  be  educated  in 
the  English  mannor. 

"The  father  and  mother  being  old  and  by  no  means  would 
part  from  their  children,  I  have  taken  home  with  me  to 
mentain.  I  intended  waiting  on  the  honourable  Board  my- 
self, but  the  Situation  and  Necessity  of  the  Indians  were 
Buch  that  1  was  obliged  to  get  Horses  and  Slays  to  carry 
them  immediately  Home.  Their  names  are  as  follows: 
Joseph  Maductic  Governor,  the  Father;  Mary  Tobec.  his 
Squa. 


Scholars  Names. 

Age.                             Remarks. 

Fransway  Sal        i 

18 

Susan  Sal  (Squa) 

18     With  a  pappoose,  one  month  old. 

Mary  Dcmican, 

IG 

Mary  Angelic, 

12 

Joseph  Murray, 

10 

John  Nicola, 

7 

"  Westfield  Parish.  County  of  Kings, 

"  2Glh  Jan'y.,  1791, 

"  Burrows  Davis. 

"  Ward  Chipman 

,  Esquire." 

For  the  Review.] 

A  Eelic  of  the  French  Occupation  of  New  Brunswick. 


BY    W.    F.    QAHONG. 


Mr.  Davis  appears  to  have  had  considerable  di65- 
culty  in  organizing  his  school,  since  nearly  a  year  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  his  ap|)ointment  before  he 
secured  his  pupils.  In  August  Col.  Cotljn  proposed 
to  discontinue  his  salary  as  "his  exertions  had  not 
been  attended  with  success."  Very  probably  the 
assistance  of  Gervas  Say  secured  the  attendance  of 
the  Indian  family  whoso  names  are  given  above  and 
who  apparently  belonged  to  Sheffield. 


•The  substantial  hou««  fonnerly  occupied  by  Col.  (afterwards 
Qeneral)  Cofflu  Hiill  stands  on  the  "Coffln  Manor,"  ao  called,  a  short 
distance  up  the  valley  ol  the  Nerepis. 

(To  be  couliuuod.) 


Of  the  several  periods  into  which  our  history  falls, 
the  most  picturesque,  and  in  some  of  its  phases,  the 
most  interesting,  is  that  of  French  occupation.  Yet 
of  this  time,  particularly  in  its  earlier  part,  the 
records  are  scanty;  and  almost  no  visible  memorials, 
not  even  ruins,  are  left  to  us.  Hence  from  its  very 
rarity  as  well  as  intrinsic  interest,  the  relic  to  be 
described  below  has  especial  historic  value. 

There  is  in  possession  of  Mr.  Archie  Hay,  of  Lower 
Woodstock,  a  stone  tablet  found  by  him  in  the  burial 
ground  belonging  to  the  old  Maliseet  village  upon 
the  Meductic  Flat,  near  his  home.  It  is  of  slate, 
some  fourteen  inches  by  seven,  and  one  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  in  a  nearly  complete  condition.  Deeply 
cut  upon  it  there  is  an  inscription  which,  with  the 
outline  of  the  stone,  reduced  to  one-fourth  its  natural 
size,  is  given  in  fac-simile  in  the  annexed  cut. 


DEO 

OFT.     KAX- 

IN  HONOR  D-IOA-BAB 
HOCTEIM-  P0  5^   AN  DC 

M  DCCVll- 
MALECIT/E 


In  full  reconstruction  the  inscription  would  read  — 

DEO 

^  OPTIMO    MAXIMO 

IN    HONOREM    DfVI    lOAN'.SIS    BAPTIST^: 

HOC    TEMPl.VM    POSVERVNT    ANNO    DOMINI 

M  DCcViL 

MALECrr.E 

M1S3I0NI8    PKEKECTO    lOANNE    LOVARD    S0CIETATI8    IKSV 

SACERDOTE. 
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And  the  translation — 

TO    GOD 

MOST    EXCELLENT,    MOST    HIGH, 

LM    HONOR    OF    SAINT    JOHN    THE    BAPTIST 

THIS    CHURCH    [was]    ERECTED    ANNO    DOMINI 

1717 

[BYJ    THE    MALISEETS 

JEAN    LOYARD,  JESUIT,    MISSIONARY    PREFECT 

[being  tde]    priest. 

The  reconstruction  and  the  translation  are  upon 
the  authority  of  Professor  C.  L.  Smith,  of  Harvard 
University,  except  for  the  letters  M.  P.  on  the  sfeventh 
line,  the  meaning  of  which  has  been  supplied  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  M.  F.  Howley,  Bishop  of  West  Newfound- 
land. These  letters,  according  to  Bishop  Howley,  are 
not  now  used  by  the  Jesuits  themselves,  but  the  title 
for  which  they  doubtless  stand,  Missionis  Prefecto  or 
Preposito,  is  applied  to  missionary  priests  sent  out  by 
the  Propaganda  at  Rome.  The  occurrence  of  a  B  at 
the  end  of  the  third  line  is  inexplicable,  except  upon 
the  supposition  of  an  error  of  the  engraver  of  the 
stone,  for  the  entire  context  points  to  a  P  in  that 
position.  The  x  above  the  line  in  the  fifth  line 
appears  also  to  show  an  error,  this  time  of  omission, 
but  easily  corrected. 

The  history  of  the  stone  seems  to  be  fully  given 
upon  its  face.  At  Meductic  Point,  where  it  was 
found,  stood  in  old  times,  guarded  by  a  rude  fort, 
one  of  the  most  important  Maliseec  villages  upon  the 
St.  John — at  certain  periods  it  was  the  most  import- 
ant. It  is  known  that  Father  L'tyard  was  stationed 
there  as  their  missionary  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  The  early  French  records  several  times 
refer  to  him,  (Mss.  published  by  the  Quebec  Gov't., 
Index).  In  1716,  he  was  on  the  Sc.  John;  in  1722  he 
was  sent  to  France  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
Indians  at  court;  in  172i  letters  written  at  Meductic 
were  received  from  him  at  Quebec,  and  he  was  quoted 
as  an  authority  upon  the  question  of  the  boundary 
between  Acadia  and  New  England.  IJe  wasevidently 
held  in  much  esteem  by  the  authorities  at  Quebec. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown  to  us.  It  was 
doubtless  under  the  inspiration  of  his  zealous  ministry 
that  tiie  Maliseets  erected  a  chapel  in  1717,  probably 
but  a  simple  building  of  logs,  and  upon  its  wall, 
perhaps  over  its  doorway,  was  placed  this  stone, 
engraved  in  France  or  Quebec  for  the  purpose.  How 
long  the  chapel  stood,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
but  unless  destroyed  earlier  by  accident,  it  was  probably 
burned  in  the  attack  on  Meductic  Fort  and  village 
in  the  cruel  foray  of  the  English  rangers  from  Quebec 
under  Captain  Rogers  in  1760,    (See  Educatiojs'al 


Review,  Vol.  IV,  p.  154,)  when  the  stone  fell  to  the 
ground  to  lie  until  found  by  its  present  owner. 

The  name  of  P.  Danillou  upon  its  lower  part  is 
interesting,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  say  why  it  should 
be  there.  Jean  Pierre  Danillo  was  a  priest  on  the 
St.  John  somewhat  later  than  Father  Loyard.  He  is 
mentioned  as  being  the  priest  of  the  French  settlers 
at  St.  John  in  1733  (Murdoch's  N.  S.,  I.,  515).  His 
name  is  scratched  but  lightly  upon  the  stone  and  was 
clearly  not  placed  there  with  the  original  inscription. 

The  spelling  Malecitae  is  worth  noticing,  for  pro- 
nounced in  French  fashion  it  is  precisely  our  "  Mali- 
seet."  This  is  unquestionably  the  correct  form  of  the 
word,  though  many  corruptions  of  it  have  been  in  use. 

The  stone  is  the  most  interesting  relic  of  the  French 
Period  that  is  extant. 


For  the  Review.] 


The  Study  of  English. 


To  the  observant  beholder  of  us  as  a  people,  nothing 
can  be  more  surprising  than  our  comparative,  I  had 
almost  said  absolute,  ignorance  of  the  English  lan- 
guage even  in  its  plainest  prose.  Does  anyone  dis- 
credit the  above  statement?  Let  him  inquire  of  any 
college  professor  of  English,  mathematics,  or  classics 
who  meets,  we  may  safely  say,  the  majority  of 
those  having  decided  literary  tendencies,  and  who  are 
best  equipped  with  that  most  powerful  instrument  of 
expression  of  thought,  the  English  language.  Let 
him  ask  that  professor,  I  say,  how  many  freshmen 
are  able  to  write  an  examination  paper  the  English  of 
which  is  presentable,  to  demonstrate  one  proposition 
of  Euclid  without  making  the  most  egregious  gram- 
matical errors,  couching  the  most  obvious  conclusions 
in  the  obscurest  of  terms;  or  how  many  at  graduation 
may  be  relied  upon  to  produce  off  hand  perfect  King's 
English.  Nor  do  we  find  this  state  of  affairs  limited 
to  the  provinces.  Thereportsof  Harvard  university, 
of  Cornell,  indeed  of  all  the  great  American  colleges, 
show  a  most  deplorable  lack  in  this  one  resjuct.  True, 
some  students  are  more  skilful  in  this  department 
than  others,  but  many  of  these  might  say,  as  did 
Rousseau  of  music,  "  By  continuing  to  teach  it  I 
gained  some  knowledge  of  it."  In  other  words,  they 
are  teachers  who  have  learned  to  avoid  the  errors  of 
more  youthful  students  by  reviewing  and  criticising 
their  productions. 

But  if  it  may  be  said  that  the  majority  of  matricu- 
lants are  unable  to  express  their  tlioughts  clearly,  are 
we  to  expect  that  those,  whose  education  ends  at  the 
common  schools,  are  better  provided  fori  I  myself 
have  encountered  young  people  of  both  sexes,  who 
have  successfully  passed  through  all  the  grades  of  our 
common  school  course  from  I  to  IX,  unable  to  com- 
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pose,  five  lines  of  decent  English  npon  the  most 
familiar  subjects. 

Is  not  this  a  most  unnatural  result  of  at  least  nine 
years  of  studying  that  which  should  be  most  readily 
interesting,  the  sole  branch  with  which  the  student 
has  any  acquaintance  at  the  time  of  his  entrance, 
namely,  the  expression  of  thought?  The  one  branch 
most  useful  and  at  the  same  time  most  ornamental  in 
after  life,  is  a  positive  disgrace  to  him. 

I  make  a  practice  of  inquiring  what  are  the  favor- 
ite studies  of  each  new  class  I  meet;  some  members 
say  arithmetic,  some  geography,  some  history,  etc., 
but  when  I  suggest  English  literature  and  grammar, 
a  chorus  of  "  Noes"  greets  my  ears:  every  one  is  at 
once  a  dissenter. 

But  how  shall  we  remedy  this  condition  of  affairs? 
Wherein  lies  the  fault?  Not  wholly  with  the  teachers 
surely,  for  all  are  alike  in  fault.  Nearly  all  the  suc- 
cessful teachers  I  have  met  claim  that  they  can  teach 
but  little  English,  but  they  are  at  home  in  the  mathe- 
matical branches.  There,  under  the  teacher's  super- 
vision, the  pupil  begins  with  first  principles  and 
evolves  the  various  complex  relations  of  practice;  he 
becomes  a  discoverer;  new  worlds  rise  before  him 
at  every  turn,  and  the  student  finds  his  work  a  round 
of  pleasure. 

But  is  not  language  as  capable  of  satisfaction  to  the 
enquirer  as  mathematics?  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
very  much  more  so.  Why,  then,  is  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish so  meagre  in  results  as  compared  with  the  results 
of  mathematical  investigation.  Some  one  may  say 
(and  I  think  him  right  in  the  main)  we  need  more 
time  for  this  subject.  But  would  more  time  alone 
remedy  the  evil  with  our  present  school  course  and 
our  teachers  unprepared  to  teach  English,  besides 
disliking  that  subject. 

Moreover,  the  parent  demands  that  James  shall  be 
taught  book-keeping,  algebra,  cube  root,  stocks  and 
shares,  and  bills  of  exchange,  by  the  time  he  is  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  remarking  by  the  way,  "  I  used  to 
be  good  in  algebra  when  I  went  to  school."  But  he 
never  requests  that  the  youth  study  even  one  poem, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  never  does.  He  goes  away 
from  school  entirely  ignorant  of  the  wealth  of  enjoy- 
ment and  refinement  lying  ready  at  his  hand.  Nay, 
rather,  he  regards  poetry  as  "silly  stuff,"  and  despises 
any  one  who  can  solace  himself  with  a  poem,  while 
James  himself  is  transported  by  the  "  Headless  Horse- 
man" and  tales  by  Old  Sleuth,  his  best  English  being 
a  copy  in  a  small  way  of  these. 

Our  school  course,  though  in  many  respects  an  ex- 
cellent one,  is  in  some  measure  perhaps  accountable 
for  this  lack  of  study  of  our  native  tongue. 

A  child  is  led  along  (wisely  or  otherwise)  through 


the  mazes  of  reading  and  no  recitation,  coupled  with 
some  writing  and  much  mathematics,  till  he  reaches 
the  Fifth  Grade,  when  he  is  orally,  or  not,  introduced 
to  some  of  the  forms  of  speech.  From  this  onward 
his  course  in  English  is  a  chequered  one.  Names  of 
relations  and  names  of  the  elements  of  sentences  are 
indiscriminately  and,  I  may  add,  irremediably  ming- 
led in  his  mind;  if  henceforth  chaos  reigns  not 
supreme  there,  happy  is  he.  Yet  those  hasty  oral 
lessons,  snatched  by  the  over-worked  teacher  from 
her  other  subjects,  produce  her  best  results.  These 
points  brought  out  in  oral  lessons  serve  as  hooks  upon 
which  the  future  grammatical  knowledge  may  be 
hung.  Nevertheless  the  pupil  is  in  the  condition  of 
a  man  who  has  a  well  appointed  clothes  press,  but 
only  one  suit,  and  that  on  his  back. 

At  this  stage  the  pupil  has  the  test-book  placed  in 
his  hands  and  is  expected  to  memorize  particularly 
principles  so  abstract  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
turns  away  his  head,  saying,  "  I  hate  grammar." 

We  call  the  prescribed  book  in  grammar  a  text- 
book. About  the  merits  of  that  work  I  shall  say 
nothing — but  how  many  teachers  use  it  as  such? 
How  many  take  up  a  connected  series  of  subjects  and 
deliver  a  homily  on  each  member  of  the  series,  refer- 
ring to  the  text  for  the  enunciation  of  the  principles 
npon  which  the  discourse  is  based? 

"Oh,  oh!"  cries  a  chorus  of  teachers,  "  we  have 
already  so  much  work  that  we  have  scarcely  time  to 
prepare  our  pupils  for  grading  let  alone  teaching  any- 
thing after  that  fashion.  Would  you  add  to  our 
burdens?'"  I  answer  no,  I  would  not  add  to  those 
burdens,  but  am  desirous  of  their  better  adjustment. 
Since  the  teacher  has  such  scant  time,  why  might  we 
not  add  a  year  of  English  to  the  common  school 
course,  distributed  over  the  whole  period,  from  the 
fifth  year  upward. 

In  the  matter  of  text-books  let  us  have  a  much 
more  comprehensive  work  than  the  present  compen- 
dium, and  let  it  be  a  text-book.  Then,  as  an  accom- 
paniment, an  exercise  book  adjusted  to  the  text-book 
— somewhat  as  White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek  is 
adjusted  to  Goodwin's  Grammar — yet  differing  in  its 
construction  as  is  required  by  its  different  purpose, 
its  aim  being  to  aid  in  our  acquisition  of  the  power 
to  translate  our  thoughts  into  English,  not  English 
into  some  other  language.  This  companion  should 
comprise  the  references  to  the  text-book  and  copious 
exercises  npon  each  member  of  the  progressive  series 
into  which  the  author  has  classified  the  subject 
matter  of  the  text-book — nothing  more. 

In  the  matter  of  reading,  let  us  have  more  of  it, 
studying  each  portion  with  a  view  to  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  modes  of  expression  of  thought. 
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as  well  as  the  pronunciation  of  words.  The  prescribed 
series  of  readers  should  be  completed  before  entering 
the  high  school,  and  there  let  literature,  style  and 
versification,  instead  of  the  reader,  have  a  large 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  at  least  the  first  year. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  though  these  hasty 
suggestions  may  not  be  in  the  direction  of  the  plan 
most  feasible,  nor  productive,  perhaps,  of  the  very 
best  results,  yet  I  am  convinced  of  the  urgent  need 
of  some  device,  whereby  a  knowledge  of  English  may 
be  acquired  early  in  life;  for,  to  the  majority  of  our 
youth,  if  not  then — never.  J.  CROjrBiE. 


For  the  Review.] 

"The  Teaching  ot  lithics  in  Schools." 

BY   REV.  K.  P.  HURLEY. 

The  duties  of  a  very  extensive  parish  do  not  allow  me  the 
time  and  opportunities  necessary  to  treat,  as  I  should  wish, 
the  important  paper  on  Ethics  by  Professor  Murray,  of 
Dalhousie,  to  which  I  have  already  referred  in  a  first 
instalment.  But  continuing  the  arguments  I  then  intro- 
duced I  would  ask:  If  it  is  not  a  fact  that  in  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  school  study  our  children  are  being  trained  in 
habits  of  concentration  and  self-forgetfulness  not  too  imper- 
fectly to  warrant  the  teaching  of  ethical  science  in  schools? 
Behold  that  boy  deeply  immersed  over  a  problem  in  Euclid 
or  algebra.  Is  he  not  away  in  a  world  of  his  own  while  all 
things  around  him  are  as  if  they  did  not  exist?  A  mind 
thus  developing  its  reasoning  faculties  is,  I  think,  becoming 
day  by  day  a  fitter  subject  for  ethical  instruction,  unless 
indeed  the  more  important  things  in  life  and  those  nearer 
our  inner  self,  are  the  last  to  be  recognized  and  appreciated. 
Is  Professor  Murray  prepared  to  assert  this?  But  let  us  go 
a  step  farther,  a:nd  taking  a  survey  of  the  world  of  crime 
around  us,  see,  if  after  all,  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of  criminals  are  people  whose  intellects  are  darkened 
through  lack  of  ethical  instruction.  There  are  in  them  only 
the  feeble  remnants  of  a  will  weakened  by  habits  of  sin— a 
will  perverted  from  a  righteous  course  of  conduct  by  an 
intellect  whose  ethical  knowledge  was  null  or  grossly 
erroneous. 

If  advancement  in  every  other  branch  has  a  tendency  to 
move  the  social  world  into  newer  and  more  excellent  methods 
of  practise,  why  should  we  doubt  that  similar  results  will 
follow  from  higher  standards  of  ethical  teaching?  It  will 
not  do  to  reply  in  popular  phraseology  that  "  theory  may  be 
good,  but  practice  is  better."  I  have  an  impression  that 
theory,  right  or  wrong,  cannot  help  leading  on  to  practice. 
The  Romish  inquisitors  had  a  theory  that  heresy  was  a  crime 
greater  in  its  malice  than  murder,  because  it  destroyed  the 
soul:  therefore,  as  the  state  may  put  a  man  to  death  for 
taking  away  the  life  of  the  body,  a  fortiori  for  destroying 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  soul  If  false  theories  lead  to  evil 
practice,  ought  we  not  hope  for  a  virtuous  course  of  conduct 
from  sound  ethical  knowledge  wisely  and  prudently  im- 
parted ? 

I  am  not  unaware  that  there  is  often  made  a  very  nice 
distinction    between    ethics     and    morals,    and    Professor 


Murray's  paper  seems  to  me  to  bear  very  much  on  the  side  of 
that  distinction.  Morals  are  referred  entirely  to  practice, 
ethics  to  the  theory  or  principles  underlying  practice.  The 
practice  may  be  bad,  while  the  principles  of  righteous  action 
may  be  duly  apprehended  by  the  agent.  What  matters  it, 
Professor  Murray  would  seem  to  say,  whether  a  person  has 
a  correct  ethical  understanding  or  not,  provided  his  conduct 
is  such  as  will,merit  the  approbation  of  the  majority  of  the 
best  of  'men?  Indeed  it  would  be  far  from  a  thing  to  be 
regretted  to  find  a  man's  understanding  at  fault  while  his 
practice  is  sound  (though  whether  this  would  long  continue 
so  I  very  much  doubt),  but  far  better  would  it  be  to  find  his 
comprehension  of  the  course  of  conduct  he  is  pursuing  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  best  ethical  theories. 

But  there  is  a  charm  in  spontaneity,  says  the  Professor. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  whatevei-  may  be  said  of  the  charm  of 
spontaneity  in  righteous  doing,  that  when  a  man  is  conscious 
he  is  acting  as  he  ought  to  act —as  duty  requires  him— when 
he  is  persuaded  hie  et  nunc  by  a  habit  of  introspection  that 

he  might,  if  he  should  so  choose,  pursue  another an  evil 

course— and  deliberately  and  joyfully  rejects  it  for  that 
which  is  sanctioned  by  divine  and  human  law — it  seems,  I 
say,  that  this  man  shows  a  deeper  and  stronger  tendency  to 
virtue  than  the  other.  He  is  more  complete  master  of  his 
own  will  which  runs  on  after  what  is  good,  not  so  much  by 
instructive  impulse  as  by  rational  choice.  Spontaneity 
seems  to  exclude  consciousness  altogether,  but  the  Christian 
grace  of  humility  takes  away  from  it,  even  when  it  is  most 
present  with  us,  everything  that  would  divest  our  courtesy 
in  well-doing  of  its  highest  moral  beauty. 

I  do  not  believe  in  manufacturincj  vaoraX  men  by  too  stiff  a 
process  of  scientific  teaching  in  righteousness,  for  the  moral 
law  itself  is  so  flexible  that  it  is,  I  think,  impossible  for  any 
system  of  ethics  to  interpret  it  uniformly.  However  I  am 
not  thence  led  to  conclude  that  every  instinctive  right  action 
as  it  were,  is  the  most  morally  excellent,  because  done 
with  the  least  show  of  vacillation.  My  consciousness  that 
I  am  doing  what  is  right  is  not  necessarily  a  growth  of  slow 
process,  but  is  sometimes  so  rapidly  formed,  especially 
when  habits  of  right  thinking  have  been  the  rule,  that  this 
consciousness  may  be  said  to  have  more  of  the  character  of 
spontaneity  about  it  than  it  has  of  deliberativeness.  There 
is  nothing  cold,  vulgar,  or  repellant  in  it.  All  the  charms  of 
spontaneity  are  there,  with  this  additional  advantage,  that 
the  person  so  acting  can  at  any  moment  render  to  himself  a 
reason  for  what  he  is  doing.  If  men  were  better  trained  In 
and  more  imbued  with  Christian  humility,  moral  prigism 
would  be  less  known  in  society. 

Moreover,  is  it  not  very  practicable  that  while  our  ethical 
teaching  is  running  along  on  a  good  scientific  basis,  our 
stress  and  main  energies  can,  and  indeed  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  draw  out  into  practice  every  latent  power  of  the 
soul  for  good?  And  the  very  fact  that  many  boys  and  girls 
only  begin  to  come  to  school  when  they  have  already  im- 
bibed or  inherited  a  false  system  of  morals,  is  in  itself  a 
strong  reason  for  imparting  to  them  ethical  instructions  in 
what  is  right  and  better.  Every  one  familiar  with  the  study 
of  human  nature  knows  how  very  difticult  it  is  for  a  boy  and 
girl  to  shake  off  the  incrustated  evil  habits  which  ignorant 
and  barbarous  parents  have  unconsciously  sanctioned,  either 
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negatively  by  their  neglect,  or  worse  still  in  a  positive  man 
ner,  by  their  own  example.  Such  boy  or  girl  must  be  led 
to  a  deep  conviction  of  his  errors,  and  this  will  never  be  so 
effectually  done  by  merely  inducing  him  to  practise  the 
"riijht"  as  by  giving  him  that  power  always  yielded  by 
moral  suasion  in  affurding  him  abundant  reasons  why  he 
should  execute  what  you  wi,h  hira  to  do. 

Perhaps  in  the  whole  of  Professor  Murray's  paper  there  is 
no  para^'raph  which  will  carry  greater  weight  with  his 
readers  than  that  in  which  he  says:  "  One  fears  lest  formal 
instruction  in  ethics  may  produce  a  host  of  moral  prigs,' etc. 
Whv  does  Professor  Murray  fear  that  "  a  host  of  moral 
prigs  "  may  be  produced  by  •'  formal  instruction  "  in  ethics? 
Man  is  not  said  to  be  a  moral  agent  at  all,  simply  because 
he  is  subjected  to  certain  directive  rules  of  conduct  (the 
brutes  would  be  moral  agents  in  that  sense),  but  because 
endowed  with  liberty  he  freely  governs  himself  by  them,  or 
deviates  from  them  in  his  conduct  The  moral  esse  of  a 
human  act  does  not  consist  in  liberty  itself,  nor  in  the  rules 
by  which  liberty  is  expected  to  be  guided,  but  in  a  certain 
natural  habitude,  or  relation,  of  the  act  done,  to  the 
Supreme  reason,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Divine.  The  free  will 
is  the  material  or  eliciting  cause  of  a  human  act,  but  since 
this  free  election  on  the  part  of  the  will  is  toward  something 
antecedently  apprehended  as  worthy  of  choice,  the  impulse 
to  the  will  comes  from  the  apprehending  power,  or,  in  other 
words,  from  the  intellect.  How  deeply,  therefore,  does  not 
a  practical  judgment  enter  into  the  subjective  morality  of 
every  act.  Man's  free  will  is  informed  by  his  reason.  If 
this  latter  is  perverted,  or  darkened,  or  has  been  developed 
along  crooked  lines  of  thought,  there  will  arise  darkness  so 
gross  that  even  light  itself  will  not  be  seen  when  light  shines. 
This  will  be  clear  to  any  one  who  believes,  as  I  do,  that 
human  reason  does  not  determine  the  objective  truth  or 
morality  of  any  act  or  thought,  but  only  recognizes  wherein 
it  consisU.  Persuaded  as  I  am  of  all  this,  I  cannot  put  from 
my  mind  the  modifying  action  of  environment  in  the  moral 
character  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  a  school.  The  intellect 
is  trained  to  think,  and  habits  are  formed  by  what  they  see 
practised  around  them.  How  many  of  those  actions  are 
done  blindlv,  inadvertently,  through  volitional  weakness,  a 
spirit  of  compromise,  etc.,  without  any  "perplexities  of 
conscience,"  and  yet  how  little  flavored  they  are  with  any 
moral  rectitude?  There  is  an  evolution  of  the  moral  nature 
of  the  boy  and  girl  going  on  all  the  time,  and  not  only,  it 
may  be,  the  law  of  heredity,  but  the  law  of  environment, 
exercises  a  very  vigorous,  diverging  influence  upon  it.  If 
that  influence  is  to  be  counteracted  it  must  be  by  a  system 
of  wise  instructions,  and  lovingly  and  patiently  guiding 
them  into  a  'iifferent  course  of  conduct. 

Will  not  the  time  arrive  in  every  life  when  each  one  will 
ask  himself  the  question :  Is  my  moral  consciousness  a  sound 
one  or  not?  Has  it  i)cen  rightly  or  duly  formed?  At  such 
a  transition  period  what  answer  will  be  given  by  those  who 
have  left  off  school  and  have  no  hope  or  desire  to  enter 
college,  nor  any  wise  and  better  informed  friend  to  afford 
wholesome  counsel?  During  this  formative  period— a  period 
pregnant  with  awful  conscquemes  to  the  future  life,  it  will 
be  woeful  if  doubts  arc  banished  by  arguments— which  in 
their  very  nature  are  pernicious,  and  in  their  conclusions  are 


false  and  misleading.  But  this  will  be  likely  to  happen 
when  the  ethical  "why"  has  been  completely  ignored  in 
school  days. 

I  Can  conceive  how  one  may  not  only  know  the  truth  and 
pursue  it  for  its  own  sake  and  yet  be  a  man  of  very  little 
moral  status  in  the  community.  To  find  the  path  of  right- 
eousncES  is  not  necessarily  to  follow  it;  but  to  know  the 
"why"  we  should  follow  it  is  no  impediment,  but  rather 
an  impulse  to  go  on  in  the  way  wherein  we  ought  to  walk. 
The  law  of  self-sacrifice  is  the  highest  law  of  living,  and  if 
that  principle  is  well  and  thoroughly  produced  in  school 
practice  it  will  have  an  influence  for  universal  well-doing 
which  no  one  can  measure. 

[In  my  paper  in  the  Review  for  February,  page  174,  by 
an  error  of  the  printer  the  word  phi/skal  is  substituted  for 
the  viofd  piri/chual.  —  E.  P.  H.] 


For  the  Review. 1 


In  the  Schoolroom. 


"  Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing, 
Onward  through  life  he  goes; 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begun, 
Each  evening  sees  its  close. 
Something  attempted,  something  done, 
Hath  earned  a  night's  repose." 
What  are  the  teacher's  emotions  aa  she  enters  her 
schoolroom  every  morning?    Are  the  following  lines 
expressive  of  her  sentiments? — 

"  Uneasy  lies  the  head  of  all  who  rule; 
Her's,  worst  of  all,  whose  kingdom  is  a  school." 

Does  she  long  for  the  mechanical  performance  of 
duties,  which  she  terms  teaching,  to  terminate,  in 
order  that  she  and  her  unfortunate  mechanisms  may 
be  liberated?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  does  she  realize 
the  nobility,  happiness  and  sweetness  of  rearing  "the 
tender  thought,"  and  thus  enter  upon  her  daily 
duties  with  a  kind,  loyal,  yet  thoughtful,  heart, 
knowing  that  she  is  teaching  for  eternity,  not  merely 
for  the  current  term? 

The  teacher  who  would  be  a  true  educator  and 
seek  to  develop  character  as  well  as  intellect,  adheres 
to  the  principles  of  the  "golden  rule."  She  is 
appreciative  and  sympathetic.  Slie  bears  in  mind 
that  her  pupils — to  (juite  an  extent — are  her  rellectors, 
and  as  she  wishes  for  kindness,  she's  kind.  She 
wishes  for  truth,  hence  she's  true. 

Instead    of   continually    "harping"   at    the  dull, 

thoughtless  boy,  she  shows  her  appreciation  of  the 

bright,  thoughtful  one,  knowing   that   if  she  brands 

a  boy  with  "  bad,"    or    "  stupid,"    he    will    in   all 

'  probability  live  up  to  the  reputation. 

She  encourages  her  pupils  to  confide  in  her,  putting 
a  high  premium  on  sincere,  penitent  "  confessionals." 

She  does  not  forget  the  little  courtesies  which 
sweeten  social  intercourse,  viz.,  "  Thank  you,"  "If 
,  you  please,"  "Good  morning,"  etc. 
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In  full,  the  true  educator  endeavors  to  make  her 
pupils  "make  the  most  of  themselves,"  by  instilling 
principles  of  virtue  and  honor,  and  teaching  them 
that  goodness  and  usefulness  are  the  greatest  nobility. 

The  teacher  who  has  the  privilege  of  moving  in  a 
social  and  moral  school  atmosphere — and  all  may, 
who  admit  the  truth  of  "the  world  is  just  what  you 
make  it," — will  not  find  the  work  irksome.  True,  it 
is  sometimes  tiresome  and  discouraging,  but  con- 
sciousness of  duty  faithfully  and  lovingly  performed 
will  be  an  ample  reward.  L.  M. 


On  Temperance  Teaching. 

The  Canadian  Voice,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken  has  been  a  most  potent  agency, 
during  the  four  years  of  its  existence,  in  creating  a 
strong  temperance  sentiment  in  the  communities 
where    it  circulates. 

"  Already  there  are  millions  of  American,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Canadian  children,  under 
compulsory  scientific  temperance  education  laws.  *  * 
Illustrated  text  books  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
the  fourth  part,  at  least,  of  the  first  two  books  of  the 
series  teaching  the  harmfulness  of  alcohol  and  other 
narcotics,  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  all  our 
pupils.  The  use  of  manikins,  and  of  physiological 
charts,  by  capable  teachers,  would  also  tend  greatly 
toward  successful  teaching  of  these  subjects.  The 
knowledge  which  is  to  warn  our  children  away  from 
pitfalls,  which  will  surely  be  laid  for  them,  should 
not  be  in  any  way  slurred  over.  A  knowledge  which 
is  calculated  to  ensure  the  future  safety  of  the  home, 
and  consequently  of  the  nation,  should  be  religiously 
imparted.  *  *  *  * 

"  Upon  our  teachers  rests  the  responsibility  of  im- 
parting scientific  temperance  instruction  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  be  interesting  to  children;  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  truths  concerning  alcohol  and  nar- 
cotics will  be  so  clearly  and  vividly  brought  before 
their  minds  that  they  may  be  convincing;  and  leave 
a  lasting  impression  upon  them." 

"The  evils  of  the  tobacco  vice  should  also  be  set 
prominently  forward.  *  *  *  *  Especially,  should 
the  harmfulness  of  cigarette  smoking  be  dwelt  upon; 
as  it  not  only  fastens  the  tobacco  habit  upon  the 
young  smokers,  but  may  lead  to  the  terrible  chains 
of  the  opium  vice." 

"  The  future  welfare  of  the  Canadian  people  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Canadian  teachers." 


iDspector  Carter  will,  during  the  latter  part  of  March  and 
April,  visit  the  schools  in  St.  John  County,  East,  and  in  the 
South  End  of  St.  John  City. 


Dr.  Stanley  Hall  claims  that  every  moment  over  a 
half-hour's  attention  exacted  or  sought  to  be  exacted 
from  the  youngest  children  in  the  primary  school  is 
a  mistake.  He  is  undoubtedly  right.  The  school 
hours  for  the  younger  pupils,  in  all  our  public  schools, 
are  altogether  too  long.  The  idea  of  expecting  from 
a  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  five  or  six 
hours  of  brain-work  per  day  is  preposterous  and  the 
attempt  cruel.  True,  we  have  improved  somewhat 
upon  the  old  methods  in  that,  in  all  schools  of  the 
better  class,  the  monotony  and  fatigue  are,  to  some 
extent,  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  various  exer- 
cises of  a  different  kind,  such  as  songs,  marches, 
calisthenics,  etc.  Still,  the  hours  spent  in  the  school- 
room are  too  long  by  half  for  children  under  eight, 
and  too  long  in  proportions  varying  with  the  age  and 
other  physical  conditions  for  older  children.  It  is 
this,  among  other  mistakes  in  method,  which  causes 
so  many  children  to  hate  what  should  be  a  delight. 
We  often  feel  a  profound  pity  for  young  children  in 
this  city,  who  are  not  only  cooped  up  for  five  or  six 
hours  a  day  in  the  school-room,  but  are  actually  rob- 
bed of  a  large  portion  of  their  evening  and  morning 
play  by  being  obliged  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  home- 
work. Truly  we  need  another  humane  society — one 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  in  the  schools 
— cruelty  inflicted  under  the  sanction  of  the  law, 
and  in  most  cases,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of 
parents. — Toronto  Educational  Journal. 


QUESTION  DEPARTMENT. 

Please  solve  Hamblin  Smith,  p.  270,  example  99 :  What 
must  be  the  least  number  of  soldiers  in  a  regiment  to  admit 
of  its  being  drawn  up  3,  3,  4,  5,  or  6  deep,  and  also  of  its 
being  formed  into  a  solid  square? 

The  required  number  must,  of  course,  contain  the 
factors  2,  3,  5,  but  as  it  is  a  square,  it  must  contain 
them  each  twice,  viz.,   (2  x  3  x  5)  (2  x  3  x  5)  =  900. 

Also  p.  374,  example  143:  Two  cisterns  of  equal  dimen- 
sions are  filled  with  water,  and  the  taps  for  both  are  opened 
at  the  same  time.  If  the  water  in  one  will  run  out  in  5  hours, 
and  that  in  the  other  in  4  hours,  find  when  one  cistern  will 
have  twice  as  much  water  as  the  other  has. 

Suppose  the  cisterns  to  contain  20  gallons  each. 
Then  from  the  first  there  runs  out  4  gallons  per  hour 
and  from  the  second  5  gallons  per  hour.     There  will 
remain  in  at  the  end  of  the  time 
^5   hrs.— required    hrs.)4=2(4  hrs. —required    hrs. )5 
20  —  4  required  hours  =  40—10  required  hours. 
20  =  6  required  hours. 
3J=    required  hours. 

This  is  of  course  only  an  awkward  solution  on 
algebraical  principles.  It  is  waste  time  to  have  such 
exercises  solved  by  arithmetic  when  they  are  so  easy 
by  algebra. 
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Please  solve  question  5,  Sec.  III.,  p.  217,  Hamblin  Smith's 
arithmetic:  A  person  buys  6  per  cent  City  of  Toronto  bonds, 
the  interest  on  which  is  paid  yearly,  and  which  are  to  be 
paid  off  at  par  3  years  after  the  time  of  purchase.  If  money 
be   worth  5   per  cent,    what   price  should  he  give  for  the 

bonds?  SUBSCRIBEK. 

Solution. 
§100  bond  produces  $6  int.  each  year  for  3  years. 
fSince  money  is  worth  5  per  cent, 
.  •.  16  int.  for  1st  year  put  out  at  comp.  int. 

for  the  remaining  two  years  =  $6,015 

and  $6  int.  for  2nd  year  put  out  at  comp. 

int.  for  the  remaining  one  year  =     6.30 

and  $6  int.  for  3rd  year  =     6 


or    the    interest  on   the   bond   during  the 

three  years  amounts  to  818.915 

So  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  the  purchaser  has 
received  his  bond  and  118.915, 

I.  e.  S100  +  818.915=$118.915. 

If  the  $100  had  simply  been  put  out  at  int,  (comp.) 

at  5  per  cent,  it  would  have  amounted  to 

S105  at  the  end  of  1st  year. 

110.25        "  "       2nd    " 

115.7625    "  "       3rd    " 

.-.    $115.7625  :  *118.915::$100  :  X 

!llMli><iOO  ^,102.723  Ans. 
115.7625 

EncLiD  I.  47. 

We  give  below  an  original  demonstration  of  the  47th 
Proposition,  I.  Book,  Euclid,  worked  by  Norman  Osborne, 
of  the  Berwick,  N.  S.,  school.  The  reader  can  easily  supply 
the  figure: 

Let  the  triangle  ABC  be  right-angled  at  A.  On 
BC  towards  A  describe  a  square  BDjiC.  Join  AD 
and  AE.  Draw  DG  at  right  angles  to  BA,  or  BA 
produced,  and  EF  at  right  angles  to  AC  or  AC 
produced.  Then  because  sum  of  angles  ECF  and 
FCB=sum  of  angles  ABC  and  ACB,  therefore  angle 
ECF  =  angle  ABC;  and  because  BC  =  EC,  therefore 
EK  =  AC  (1.  26).  Therefore  EF  is  the  altitude  of 
the  square  described  on  AC,  and  of  the  triangle  AKC, 
and  the  square  on  AC  is  double  of  the  triangle  AEC. 
Similarly  it  may  be  shown  that  the  square  on  BA  is 
double  of  the  triangle  DBA;  but  the  square  on  BC  is 
double  of  the  triangles  BDA  and  AEC;  therefore  the 
square  on  BC  is  equal  to  the  squares  on  BA  and  AC. 

People— including  teachers — mispronounce  words  a  life- 
time, because  of  indolence.  The  reader  has  chronic  mis- 
givings as  to  the  pronunciation  of  certain  words  ;  the 
dictionary  is  hard  by,  but  he  is  too  lazy  to  consult  its  pages. 
The  time  to  look  for  definitions  and  pronunciations  is  now. 
I^t  teachers  remember  that  fact  and  impress  it  on  the  minds 
of  their  pupils. —  Wcttfrn  School  Journal. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Miss  H.  D.  Gregg,  of  the  Victoria  school,  St.  John, 
passed  recently  the  intermediate  examination  in  the  Tonic 
Sol-fa  College,  London.  Miss  Gregg  is  a  very  successful 
teacher  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system,  and  intends  preparing 
for  and  undergoing  the  other  examinations  necessary  for  a 
teacher's  certificate  in  the  above  named  college. 


George  L  Edgetl,  a  school-teacher  at  Humphrey's  Mills, 
Westmorland  County,  N.  B  ,  was  instantly  killed  by  a  mail 
train  near  Moncton  recently.  It  is  supposed  he  did  not  hear 
the  train  because  of  the  severe  storm  raging  at  the  time. 
Deceased  was  forty-two  years  of  age  and  unmarried. 


The  boys  of  Amherst  academy  have  a  fife  and  drum  band. 
They  believe  that  they  are  the  first  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
if  not  in  the  Dominion,  to  introduce  such  music  into  their 
school  course.  There  are  many  pieces,  costing  about  $75. 
They  are  fortunate  in  having  the  free  tuition  of  a  band- 
master. 


Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  Minister  of^  Education,  has  returned 
from  an  exhaustive  examination  into  the  public  school  sys- 
tems of  England  and  Germany,  and  says:  "  From  anything 
I  have  seen  there  is  no  reason  for  making  any  radical  change 
in  our  system.  We  have  an  outline  of  as  good  an  organiza- 
tion as  they  have  in  Germany.  They  have  nowhere  a  sys- 
tem of  secondary  or  high  school  education  equal  to  what  we 
have  in  Canada,  and  they  have  nowhere  a  systematized 
training  of  teachers  any  better  than  we  have  in  Ontario. 
Both  in  England  and  Germany  the  people  arc  models  of 
liberality  in  support  of  their  systems  of  education,  from 
their  elementary  schools  up  to  the  university.  I  wish  we 
had  more  of  it  here. 

Miss  Patience  Doughty  is  the  teacher  at  Fair  Haven,  Deer 
Island,  N.B.  The  register  shows  an  enrolment  of  thirty-one, 
and  as  they  were  all  present  last  Thursday  we  noticed  with 
pleasure  the  hoisting  of  the  flag.  —  Cwr.  Si.  Croit  Courier. 

[This  suggestion  of  raising  the  school  flag  to  show  a  per- 
fect registered  attendance  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  Vroom  in  his 
recommendations  for  the  use  of  thebchool  flag.  —Ed.  Review. 


At  Cow  Bay,  Cape  Breton,  twelve  pupils  attending  the 
schools  passed  the  examination  for  the  Junior  Tonic  Sol-fa 
certificate.  The  following  ])as3ed  the  examination  for  the 
elementary  certiflcate :  Janie  L.  McAskill,  John  McDonald, 
Minnie  E.  McDonald,  Edith  J.  McVicar,  Minnie  K.  Smith, 
E.  J.  Archibald,  Annie  M.  Peters,  Maggie  F.  Nicolson,  Itose 
E.  McKay,  Elmmn  Crosby.  Janie  E.  McAskill  also  passed 
the  examinations  for  the  Intermediate  certificate  and  for  the 
Elementary  Theory  certificate. 

The  announcement  is  made  of  the  marriage  of  Dr.  J.  A. 
Mclntyre  to  Miss  Bertie  Ounter,  of  Springfield,  Kings  Co. 
Dr.  Mclntyre  wa.s  one  of  our  most  successful  high  school 
teachers.     The  Hrvibw  extends  its  congratulations. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Sutherland,  A.B.,   is  teaching  a  very  successful 
night  school  in  Milltown. 
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Mr.  Hugh  Morrison,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected 
teachers  of  Charlotte  County,  and  lately  the  teacher  at  Old 
Ridge,  was  recently  thrown  from  his  sleigh  and  died  from 
the  injuries  he  sustained. 


Miss  Carrie  L.  Thompson,  assisted  by  her  pupils  and 
others,  has  been  able  to  add  ninety  volumes  to  her  already 
excellent  school  library  at  Crocker  Hill,  Charlotte  County. 

Miss  Annie  E.  Simpson,  teacher  at  Lambert's  Cove,  Deer 
Island,  has  raised  money  enough  to  purchase  an  elegant 
school  flag. 


Miss  Mabel  Fanjoy,  teacher  at  Nerepis,  Kings  County, 
and  Miss  Rene  Kirk,  teacher  at  South  Bay,  St.  John  County, 
have,  by  means  of  successful  school  entertainments,  been  able 
to  add  largely  to  their  school  apparatus. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Amherst  there  is  a  school  with  a  mixed 
population.  Among  the  sixty-four  in  attendance  there  are 
eight  Indians,  twelve  negroes.  No  color  line  here;  a 
miscellaneous  school,  truly. 


Inspector  Smith  is  visiting  the  schools   of   Kent   County 
this  month. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Chesterfield's  Letters,  abridged  by  Edward  Ginn 
from  edition  of  Chas.  Sayle;  with  life,  by  M.  F.  Wheaton; 
pages  115;  price  30  cents.  Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  These  famous  letters,  from  Lord  Chesterfield  to 
his  son  at  school,  remarkable  at  once  for  their  pure  English 
style,  the  excellent,  though  cold  and  formal,  advice  in  them, 
should  be  read  by  all  teachers  and  parents,  if  only  for  the 
sound  worldly  wisdom  contained  in  them. 


The  Theory  op  Edhcatiok,  Wm.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  Paper,  pp.  54,  price  15  cents,  C. 
W.  Bardeen,  publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  What  Commis- 
sioner Harris  writes  on  education  is  worth  reading.  This 
is  no  exception,  it  is  a  strong  plea  for  more  life  and  less  for- 
malism in  education;  more  live  teachers,  fewer  pedants. 


Principles  op  EDnCATiON,  by  Rev.  Malcolm  Mac  Vicar, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  McMaster  University,  Toronto. 
Cloth,  pp.  178,  price  70  cents,  Ginn  &  Co,  publishers, 
Boston,  Mass.  This  work,  dealing  with  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation in  the  form  of  propositions,  to  which  brief  notes  and 
explanations  full  of  suggestions  are  given,  will  be  found  of 
great  assistance  to  teachers. 


Grbkk-English  Word  List,  containing  about  1,000  most 
common  Greek  words,  by  Robt.  Baird,  Professor  in  Greek 
in  Northwestern  University.  Cloth,  pp.  43;  price  35  cents. 
Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers.  Word  lists,  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory,  are  not,  as  a  general  thing,  profitable  for 
the  student,  but  one  is  forced  to  change  his  opinions  on 
looking  over  this  list.  Two  points  are  kept  in  view  by  the 
author.  Ist,  to  bring  together  words  of  common  origin; 
and  3nd,  to  associate  words  closely  by  their  meaning.  This 
he  does  in  a  way  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  reader,  and  at 


the  same  time  to  make  a  philologist  of  him.  The  plan  is  an 
admirable  one,  and  any  Greek  student  may  use  this  as  a 
basis  to  increase  the  list  at  pleasure.  The  printing  of  the 
Greek  text  is  done  in  the  excellent  style  so  characteristic  of 
the  Messrs   Ginn  &  Company. 


The  Text-Books  of  Comenius,  An  address  delivered 
before  the  Department  of  Superintendents  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Association,  at  Brooklyn,  by  Dr.  Maxwell,  Superinten- 
dent of  Brooklyn  Schools.  Price  25  cents.  C.  W.  Bardeen 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  To  those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
the  recently  issued  edition  of  Orbis  Pictus,  this  address 
will  be  very  welcome,  as  giving  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  most 
famous  school  book  ever  printed.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
finely  executed  likeness  of  the  great  educator.  We  quote  a 
sentence  or  two  from  Dr.  Maxwell:  "  The  evolution  of  text- 
books has  progressed  just  in  proportion  as  their  writers  have 
followed  the  laws  of  investigation  in  natural  science.  That 
such  an  evolution  has  progressed  and  is  still  progressing  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  spelling  book  and  many  other  school 
books  are  but  the  reversions  to  primitive  barbarism  that 
accompany  every  form  of  evolution,  whether  physical,  in- 
tellectual or  social." 


Ginn  &  Company's  Writing  Books  are  the  best  we  have 
seen  in  slant  writing.  By  their  use  the  pupil  is  taught  to 
write  letters  instead  of  drawing  them.  Simplicity  in  the 
form  of  letters  helps  to  rapidity.  The  "get-up  "  of  the  series 
is  superior. 


Select  Speeches  op  Daniel  Webster,  by  A.  J.  George, 
A.  M.,  Newton  High  School.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Price 
§1.50.  We  would  recommend  this  book  for  every  school 
library.  Every  teacher  should  read  it  aloud  to  himself  or 
his  friends,  in  order  to  have  it  produce  the  best  effect  upon 
him.  Those  who  are  able  to  read  masterpieces  such  as  we 
find  here  will  not  feel  so  much  the  loss  arising  from  an  in- 
ability to  read  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  The  notes  are 
sufficient  to  give  the  necessary  historic  setting. 

BnsiNKSB  Book-keeping,  a  manual  of  modern  methods  in 
recording  business  transactions.  High  school  edition. 
Double  and  single  entry,  by  George  E.  Gay.  Published 
by  Ginn  &  Co.  Price  $1. 55.  A  good  treatise  on  business 
book-keeping,  thoroughly  mastered  and  well  taught  by  prac- 
tical, wide-awake  teachers,  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  our  high  school  boys  and  girls.  This  book  is  one  of  the 
very  good  ones.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  work  for  one  year, 
but  shorter  courses  can  be  conveniently  arranged  from  it. 
The  methods  taught  are  of  the  most  approved  and  practical 
kind.  Samples  of  the  best  forms  for  all  books  and  business 
documents  are  shown  in  neat,  plain  business  handwriting, 
furnishing  perfect  models  of  penmanship  which  would  be  an 
inspiration  to  scholars.  Explanations  are  profuse,  generally 
clear,  and  always  followed  by  well-graded  examples.  A 
series  of  questions  is  appended  to  each  section.  The  sets 
worked  out  are  taken  from  a  variety  of  businesses,  whole, 
sale  and  retail,  the  peculiarities  of  each  being  well  illustrated 
and  provided  for.  An  occasional  statement  has  to  be  modi- 
fled  for  Canadian  students,  e.  g.,  "  when  the  last  day  of 
grace  falls  on  a  Sunday  or  a  legal  holiday,  the  note   ia   due 
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the  day  before."  In  Canada  it  is  due  the  day  after.  The 
book  is  prettily,  at  the  same  time  substantially  bound,  and 
otherwise  well  up  to  the  high  standard  of  Messrs  Ginn  & 
Co,'8  publications.— [ViCTOK  Frazee,  Halifa.\  Business 
College.] 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
Hdme's  Treatise  of  Morals,  by  James  H.  Hyslop,  Ph.D. 
Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

CUEEENT   PEEIODirALS. 

A  valuable  article  in  the  New  EiKjhmd  Mmjazine  for  March 
is  "The  Study  of  Local  History,"  by  Winfield  S.  Kevins. 
He  favors  the  use  of  such  material  for  schools.  He  thinks 
it  will  "awaken  instant  interest  in  pupil  and  teacher.  The 
child  loves  to  read  and  talk  about  places  and  things  with 
which  he  is  familiar.  *  ♦  *  The  local  history  and  geo- 
graphy are  the  easiest  for  the  child  to  grasp. " The  Popular 

ScieiKX  Mordhhj  for  March  has  an  important  article  on  "  The 
Decrease  of  Rural  Population,"  in  which  occurs  the  follow- 
ing: "The  social  and  intellectual  attractions  of  city  life, 
especially  for  the  brighter  and  more  active-minded  of  the 
country  youth,  are  unquestionably  powerful  factors  in  build- 
ing up  the  cities  at  the  expense  of  the  country  districts.'' 
Nearly  every  article  that  appears  in  Littell's  Living 
Age  is  not  only  of  present  interest  but  of  permanent 
value  and  worthy  of  preservation.  Recent  numbers  are 
well  adapted  to  maintain  its  well-earned  reputation. 
"Jupiter's  New  Satellite,"  by  the  eminent  astronomer. 
Sir  Robert  Ball;  "The  Poetry  of  Today  and  Tomor- 
row;" "  Alaska  and  its  Glaciers;"  "  Letters  of  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb;"  "  Lollardism ;"  "Aspects  of  Tennyson;"  and 
others  of  eijual  merit.  Specimen  copies  may  be  obtained  by 
sending  fifteen  cents  to  the  publishers,  Littell  &  Co.,  Boston. 

St.  Niclioku  for   March   contains   admirably   executed 

illuBtrations 'Wide  Amake  for  March  is  a  capital  number 

for  the  young  people The  articles  (finely  illustrated)  in 

the  March  Cmtury  on  Napoleon  and  Westminster  Abbey 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  .  .  .The  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  March  contains  among  a  fine  table  of  contents  the  follow- 
ing excellent  articles  interesting  to  the  student  of  history 
and  literature:  "Admiral  the  Earl  of  St. Vincent,"  "Persian 
Poetry,"  "Random  Reminiscences  of  Emerson,"  "Words," 
"  The  Ancestry  of  Genius,"  "A  Great  Lady  of  the  French 
Restoration.''. . . .  Current  Topirt  (Chicago)  for  March  has  a 
portrait  of  the  president  of  Chicago  University,  Willinm 
Rainey  Harper.  The  magazine  discus-sc.",  among  other  live 
topics,  "  English  Requirements  for  Admission  to  College,'' 
and  "Physical  Examinations  in  College.". ..  .A  writer  in 
Garden  and  Forest  for  March,  speaking  of  the  destruction  o( 
birds  through  the  severe  cold  and  snowing  under  of  seed 
bearing  plants  and  other  food  supplies,  quotes  the  old- 
fashioned  custom  of  leaving  an  occasional  stack  of  grntn  in 
the  fields  serving  at  once  for  food  and  shelter  for  the  birds; 
also  the  practice  of  some  farmers,  neighbors  of  his,  tliniwing 
a  few  handfuls  of  grain  on  a  stack  of  corn  stalks  near  his 
barn  to  the  delight  of  the  birds  who  are  regular  visitors.  .  .  . 
The  I Mie  Magazine  (^oTonto)  for  March  has  an  excellent  article 
on  "Co-Education  of  the  Sexes  in  Relation  to  Evolution,"  by 
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HORSFORDS  Acid  Phosphate. 


A  preparation  of  the 
phosphates,  that  acts  as 
a  tonic  and  food  to  the 
exhausted  system. 

There  is  nothing  like  it ; 
gives  great  satisfaction. 

Trial  bottle  mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents 
in  stamps.  Rumford  Chemical  Works, 
Providence,  R.  I. 
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'/s; 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Johnston  of  Picton.  "  That  Franchise 
Question,"  from  a  woman's  standpoint,  by  Edith  J.  Archi- 
bald, President  Maritime  W.  C.  T.  U.,  treats  with  vigor 
and  clejirness  the  advanced  side  of  woman's  sulTrage The 

)'-///•  lirririr,  Volume  I,  No.  4,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  has  been  received.  The  contents,  among  other  in- 
teresting articles,  embrace  "Ethics  as  a  Political  Science," 
by  Arthur  J.  Hadloy;  "Some  Recent  Aspects  of  Institu- 
tional Study,"  by  Charles  M.  Andrews.  .  .   The  J'hilotofAieal 

Hetieir,  edited  by  J.  G.  Schurman,  has  been  received. 
Publishcis,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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G-iisrisr  &  oozMUP^A-isrir 


-INVITE  ATTENTION  TO- 


AILEN  &  GBEENOUOH'S  LATIN  SEBIES. 

Grammar;  Ca'sar.  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in- 
troductions, notes,  vocabularies,  maps  and  illustrations;  Collar 
&  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Praclical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

"  There  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  which  seems  to  me  so 
complete''  [as  the  A.  &  G.  Grammar).  K-ofessor  Tyrrell,  Trinity 
CoUegre,  Dublin. 

This  Grammar  is  facile  princeps  among  its  rivals.'^  Professor  D. 
Y.  Comstook.  Phillips  -\ndover  Academy.  Mass. 

"The   Betrii.ner's  Latin  Book  appears  to  me  admirably  suited  for 
ntioducin?  young  students  to  that  difficult  language.*'  .Oscar  Browning, 
King's  College.  Cambridge. 
GOODWIN  &  WHITE'S  6BEEE  SEEIES. 

Grammar,  Lessons,  Beginner's  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  &  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with 
vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  vocabulary. 

"I  know  of  no  Greek  grammar  for  English-speaking  students  that 
combines  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form."  Professor  D'Ooge, 
Unversity  of  Michigan. 


■WENTWOHTH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SEBIES. 

"The  most  iininilarbmiks  of  the  past  decade."  Arithmetics, 
Algebra,  Geometry.  Trigoniinu-try,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  not  less  than  SOO  colleges  and  3,000 
schools  which  use  the  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry  or  all  of  these; 
and  the  books  may  be  found  in  leading  institutions  in  Great  Britain, 
Turkey,  India,  China,  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

OAGE  &  WILLIAMS'  NATUBAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements  of  Physics  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  (Williams), 
Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry.  (Williams). 

"I  have  not  oidy  examined  but  studied  the  Ph.vsical  Science,  and 
consider  it  superior  as  a  text  book  to  any  other  I  hav'e  seen."  Principa 
DeBoer,  High  School,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

*'  I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  Williams'  Chemica 
Science  in  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  ful 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 


The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready;  retail 
prices,  respectively,  |1.00  and  |1.'30.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  Halifax  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Maritira  e 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  stock  constantly. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 

T.  C.  ALLEN    &  CO. 

JNVITE    ATTENTION  OF 

TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES 

—      -       -    TO  THEIR 

SPECIAL   PRICES    ON    SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

School  Requisites  of  all  kinds,  Standard  and  Miscellneous  Books 

ARTISTS    MATERIALS,  ETC.,  etc. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

T.  C.  Allen  &  Co.,  124  &  126  Granville  St.,  Halifax. 


nillPI^STUDY.  LATIN  and  GREEK 
yUlUlVatsigtit.usethe   'l.\Tr.KLi.\i:.4K 

t'L.I-SSK'S."  Sample  pages  and  Catalogue 
of  School  Books,  tree.  C.  DeSILVER  &  SONS. 
Pubs..  Phila..  Pa.  Address  all  orders,  wholesale 
or  retail,  to  The  BAKER  *  TAYLOR  Co.. 
740  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ADDRBiiS 


pLAGS  FOR 

^    School  Buildings. 

Dominion,  British  and  Saint  George 
Ensigns 

A>'D 

UNION  and  FORT  JACKS. 


Scientific  American 
Agency  for 


For  information 

MUSX  4  CO.. 

Oldest  tiureau  f 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE    MARKS, 
DESIGN    PATENTS, 
COPYRIGHTS,     etc. 

and  free  H.inribook  write  to 
361  Bko.4ij\v.\y.  ne«-  York. 
tent."'  in  America. 


To  introduce  a  series  of  T.iluable 
educational  works  the  above 
Will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  I 
ROOM     James  P.  Di^wns,  pubusher, 

479.  S*3  BROADWAY,  HEIU  rORK. 


Flags  with  speoial  Designs  Made  to  Order 

North  Market  Wharf,     -    St.  John,  N.  B. 


ine  puoiic  Dv  anutice  piven  iree  oi  caarge  in  the 

Larc;est  circulation  of  any  scientific  paner  in  the 
world.  <Diendidiv  illustrated.  No  ibtellitrenc 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weeblv.  $,t.00  a 
year:  $1.50  sil  months.  Address  Mt'NN  i  CO.. 
PL'BLisHEibS,  Sttl  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Always  lo  the  front  in  the  latest  styles 

Jewelry,  Watches,  Clocks  &  Platedware, 
A.  &  J,  HAY,  ST,  JOHN,  N.  B. 

HALIFAX 

BUSINESS 

COLLEGE. 

119  MOLLIS  ST. 
HALIFAX,  N.  S. 
SEND     FOR    CIRCULAR. 

J.  C.  p.  FRAZEE,    Proprietor. 
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Carpet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department. 

We  call  Ibe  attention  of  all  to  our  very  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  above  Goods  at 

ALL    SEASONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

Our  large  warerooms  and  the'exceptional  facilities  we  have  for  buying  and  selling  immense  quantities,  enable  us  always  to  offer 

in  any  of  the  following  lines: 

Brussels,  Wool,  Tapestry  and  Hemp  Carpets,  Stair  Carpets  and  Stair  Linens.  Linen  Squares,  Wool  Squares.  Kensington 
S(|uares,  Stair  Oil  Cloths,  Floor  Oil  Clolhs,  I^inoleums,  Stair  Rods.  Cornice  Poles,  Curtain  Fasteners  of  all  kinds.  Curtains 
in  Lace.  Wool.  Rep.  Silk.  Furniture  Coverings  in  Cretonne,  Plush,  Damask,  Rep,  Silk.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  Comfort- 
ables, Eider  Down  Quills.  Table  Covers,  Piano  Covers.  Table  Napery,  Napkins,  D'Oylcj'S.  Tray  Cloihs,  Table  Covers, 
Towels,  Ac,  &f. — everything,  in  fact,  comprised  in  the  words  General  House  Furnishings  as  applied  to  Dry  Goods. 

MANCHESTER,  ROBERTSON  &   ALLISON. 


27  &  29   KING  STREET, 


SAINT  JOHN,  N.  B. 


LlBRARlESSHf:  - 


■^iM-cialty.  Our  prices  are  llie  lowest.  Cata 
logues  furnished  on  application.  Will  send 
double  quantities  for  selection,  with  privilege 
of  return.  If  we  don't  suit  jou,  will  pay 
freight  both  ways.  You  run  no  riak.  Try  us 
Maps.  Black  Board  Slal'ug  and  Brushes,  Chalk 
Crayons,  Wetghts  and  Measures,  Le««on 
Sheets.  Ball  Frames,  Models.  Pn'pared  Clay 
School  Books.  WritlnK  and  I>fiawing  Pa|^>ers 
constantly  on  hand.  Cahinft  Orjran.* 
ing  Machines, 
easiest  terms  - 


•HORGflNS 


H.  SMITH  A.  CO., 

St     Ste]:>lien,  N.  B. 


iHcGILL    UJNIVErjSITY,    JHONTfJE/IL 


K.\CtJLTV     OK     ARTS. 

EXHIBITIONS    AND    SCHOLARSHIPS    OFFERED    FOR    COMPETITION    AT    THE    OPENING  OF 

THE  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER,  1803 

N.  B. — Three   of   Die  Kxliihitions   arc   open  to  wimuii  (^two  of  these  to  women  alone,  cither  in  the  First  or  Secon<l  year. 
For  special  regulations  see  Calendar  p.  6:i 
To  Students  entering  the  first  year,  two  Kxhihilions  of  $125,  two  of  |I00.  one  |120,  and  one  of  fOO. 

Subjecte  of  Examination:— (;REEK.  LATIN.  .MATIIEMATK'S,  ENGLISH. 
To  Students  entering  the  second  year,  four  Exhibitions  of  ♦125,  (sec  also  X.  B  above). 

Subjects    of  Examin8tions:-GREEK,    LATIN,    MATHEMATICS,    ENGLISH    LITERATURE.  CHEMISTRY 
FRENCH  or  GERMAN. 

To  Students  entering  the  third  year,  three  Scholarships  of  |125  and  one  of  $120. 

(One    of    these    is    offered    in    Mathematics  and   Logic,  one  in  Natural  S<-ience  and  Logic,  ami  two  in  Classics    and 
Moflern  Language) 

Subjects —As  stated  in  Calendar  of  1892  93,  page   25. 
Circulars  giving  full  details  of  the  subjects  etc.,  also  Circulars  staling  courses  in  the  faculties  of  Law,  Medicine   ArU, 
.\pplied  Science,  Compantive  .Med.  and  Veterinary  Science,  mry  be  obtained  from  the  under8!gne<l. 


(Addrew  McOlU  Collp«e,  Montrerl.) 


J.  W.  BRAKENRDGE,  B,C.L,  Act'^  Secretary. 
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1.00  PEK  Yeae 


For  the  Season  of  d892  and  3,   ^A^e  will 
give  Teachers  special  prices  for 

PIANOS  ^''  ORGANS, 

Which  can  be  selected  from  the  largest  stock  now  on  sale 
in  the  Lower  Provinces.  Our  continual  and  uninterrupted 
Piano  Business  for  the  last  thirty  years,  with  the  fact  that  we 
continue  to  lead  in  the  magnitude  and  character  of  our  goods, 
should  make  our  prices  very  much  lower  than  can  be  had 
elsewhere.  In  fact  the  piano  trade,  as  well  as  the  public  gen- 
erally, know  quite  well  that  by  calling  at  the  warerooms  of 
C.  FLOOD  &  SONS  they  can  get  the  best  goods  and  an 
immense  stock  to  select  from.  Teachers  can  rely  on  the  best 
treatment  and  the  most  liberal  terms  of  pa3'ment  by  calling 
personally  or  ordering  by  letter,  which  can  be  sure  of  prompt 
attention. 

Catalogues,  Terms  of  payment  and  every 
information  furnished  on  application. 

C.    FLOOD  &  SONS, 

31  &  33  King  Street,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
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CONTENTS: 

EDITORIAL-         -        .  -     ""- 205.207 

TALKS  WITH  TEACIffiRS- 207 

EDUCATIONAL  REPORTS- 908-309 

CONTRIUDTED  ARTICLES—    -        - 210-214 

Notes  on  Engiish  — New  Bi-unswicli  Schools  of  the  Olden 
Times  (continued)— "  The  Teaching  of  Ethics  in  Schools." 

SELECTED  ARTI'  LES-  2U-217 

Planting  Trees  —  Arbor  Day  —  Educational  Items  -  Current 
Topics. 

Question  Departments-School  and  College— Book  Reviews—       -    218-220 

NEW  ADVERTISEMENTS— 

J.  .t  A.  McMillan  (p.  iM— Summer  School  of  Science  (p.  122)— 
Harvard  University  (p.  122)— Ripans  Tabules  (p.  223)-  Robb 
Engineering  Co.  (p.  22:^— T.  C.  Allen  &  Co.  (p.  2231- Holiday 
Trips  (p.  iv.) 

Srtbscribers  should  promptly  notify  the  REVIEW  of  change  of  addtesn- 
es.  Covimunicatiom  from  New  Brunswick  and  Pi  ince  Edward  Island 
should  be  addressed  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW,  St.  John:  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland  to  W.  T.  Kennedy,  Academy.  Halifax. 

Several  articles  intended  for  this  issue  of  the 
Review  have  to  be  left  out  on  account  of  their 
length.  Again  we  saj  to  our  contributors:  Be  brief 
and  to  the  point. 

In  our  advertising  columns  will  be  found  two 
interesting  announcements  of  Summer  Schools  to  be 
held  in  July  of  this  year.  The  Summer  School  is  an 
institution  where  instruction  and  recreation  may  be 
most  profitably  and  pleasantly  combined,  and  we 
hope  that  very  many  teachers  will  rnak^arrangements 
to  devote  a  portion  of  their  vacation  at  least  to  the 
Summer  School. 

Ev^RT  progressive  teacher  finds  that  a  good  dic- 
tionary and  an  encyclopedia  are  indispensable  for  hia 
daily  preparation  for  the  class-room.  Webster's  new 
International  Dictionary  is  a  priceless  treasure  in  a 
school,  whilst  a  good  encyclopedia  of  modern  price 
is  scarcely  less  of  a  necessity.  In  regard  to  the  latter, 
our  readers  would  do  well  to  consult  the  advertise- 
ment of  Messrs.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Co.  in  another  column. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  blessing  in  a  school- 
room is  an  abundance  of  pure  air.  Read  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  Robb  Engineering  Company  in  another 
column. 
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A  "Lauy  Teacher"  writes  to  the  Review:  "Did 
it  ever  occur  to  you  that  a  Superannuation  Fund 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  lady  teachers  who  have 
been  in  the  profession  say  twenty-five  years?  Per- 
haps your  readers  would  take  the  subject  up  and 
discuss  it  in  the  columns  of  the  Review." 

Sui'Kini>oii  McKay,  Halifax,  has  gone  to  Chicago 
in  charge  of  the  educational  and  mineralogical  ex- 
hibits of  Nova  Scotia  for  the  World's  Fair.  He 
expects  to  be  absent  about  a  month. 

Those  contemplating  a  trip  to  Kurope  should  read 
the  advertisement  in  another  column.  No  better 
time  could  be  found  than  this  sumiuer,  when  the  tide 
of  travel  is  setting  westward,  and  no  better  oppor- 
tunity than  with  Miss  Fitch,  whose  qualitications  and 
knowledge  of  the  old  world  will  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  of  her 

party.  1 

i 

It  is  understood  that  a  committee  of  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick  recently  waited 
upon  the  government  of  the  province  to  urge  an 
increase  of  the  college  grant.  The  committee  was 
very  cordially  received,  and  hopes  are  entertained 
that  the  desired  result  will  be  attained.  By  the 
admission  of  women  to  the  university,  greater  demands 
have  been  made  upon  it.  These  have  been  met  by 
the  Senate  in  as  liberal  a  spirit  as  has  been  consistent 
with  the  resources  of  the  institution.  The  staff  of 
professors  has  been  added  to  and  greatly  strengthened, 
and  the  university,  as  far  as  its  equipment  is  con- 
cerned, has  never  been  in  a  position  better  command- 
ing public  confidence  and  support  than  it  is  at  present. 
To  bring  about  this  most  desirable  result  some  addi- 
tional outlay  has  been  made,  and  notwithstanding 
this  the  salaries  of  the  faculty  are  comparatively 
small— 80  small,  indeed,  that  unless  larger  remunera- 
tion be  given  some  of  the  professors,  there  is  danger 
that  their  services  may  be  lost  to  the  province,  in 
one  or  two  cases  already,  the  services  of  very  able 
men  have  been  lost  to  the  university  owing  to  the 
straitened  condition  of  the  funds.  If  the  province 
can  afford  to  be  generous  in  any  direction,  it  is  in  that 
of  higher  education,  for  which  the  expenditure  in  the 
past  has  been  relatively  small. 


children.  Arbor  Day  ought  to  be  the  beginning  of 
systematic  and  practical  instruction  on  trees  and 
other  plants.  If  the  day  is  given  up  to  recitations, 
music,  speeches,  ending  with  thrusting  trees  with 
few  roots  carelessly  into  the  ground  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  will  live  and  thrive  when  common 
sense  shows  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  prospect  of 
their  doing  so,  then  such  a  proceeding  is  a  farce,  and 
the  school  is  no  place  for  a  farce  of  this  kind. 

Beginning  weeks  beforehand  the  most  careful 
preparation  should  be  made  for  Arbor  Day.  Two 
excellent  articles  will  be  found  on  another  page,  and 
to  these  we  invite  careful  atteution.  Take  precautions 
to  have  the  tree-planting  done  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  let  all  the  other  exercises  be  subsidiary 
to  that.  And  let  the  careful  planting  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  watchful  care  that  will  insure  the  growth 
of  beautiful  and  perfect  trees.  Surely  such  a  result 
is  worth  striving  for. 

!  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  temperance  already 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  our  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  New  Brunswick,  and  its  teaching  is  compul- 
sory in  all  our  schools,  it  would  appear  that  we  arc 
to  have  further  legislation  upon  the  subject.  It  is 
most  proper  and  desirable  that  temperance  teaching 
should  receive  due  attention,  and  it  has  been  receiving 
such,  but  when  is  the  matter  going  to  rest?  Our 
teachers,  conscientious  in  carrying  out  the  wishes  and 
directions  of  the  Board  of  Education,  are  harassed 
every  year  or  so  by  some  additional  or  different  re- 
quirements. Such  a  course  may  serve  to  keep  alive 
the  missionary  spirit  of  the  promoters,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
schools.  Tell  us  what  we  have  to  do  and  leave  us  in 
quietness  for  a  little  while  to  endeavor  to  work  out 
with  some  degree  of  thoroughness  what  is  required. 


The  main  purpose  to  be  gained  by  the  observance 
of  Arbor  Day  in  the  schools  is  to  arouse  an  intelligent 
and  affectionate  interest  in  trees  and  beautiful  and 
well-kept  school-grounds.  It  should  be  the  children's 
day;  and  the  exercises  and  work  should  be  so  wisely 
directed  by  the  elders  that  the  responsibility  and 
proper  performance  of  the  work  may  fall   upon  the 


PEOMOTION  EXAMINATIONS. 

From  1872  to  18^1  pupils  of  all  grades  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Dartmouth,  N.  S.,  were  promoted 
mainly  upon  the  recommendation  of  their  teachers, 
and  without  written  or  other  examination.  The 
teachers  of  the  various  departments  were  required  to 
present  at  the  end  of  the  terra  a  list  of  their  pupils  in 
the  order  of  merit.  .\s  many  as  could  be  accomodat- 
ed in  the  higher  grades  were  admitted.  There  were 
certain  checks  to  prevent  carelessness  in  placing  the 
names  of  the  pupils  in  the  true  order  of  merit  for 
grading.  The  system  worked  well.  It  has  been  tried 
in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and  many  other  places,  with 
the  best  results.  Of  course  there  should  be  written 
examinations,  and  many  of  them,  but  not  for  the 
promotion  of  pupils,  esjjecially  in  common  schools. 
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There  should  be  examination  by  the  education  de- 
partment for  promotion  to  the  academies,  followed 
by  diplomas  to  all  who  are  successful.  But  promotion 
should  not  be  confined  to  those  who  are  successful, 
or  indeed  be  mainly  dependent  upon  success. 

The  government  examination  will  give  a  rough 
comparative  estimate  of  the  wojk  done  by  the  academy 
and  the  government  diploma  will  be  an  authoritative 
testimonial  of  character  and  scholarship,  and  a  great 
stimulus  to  effort.  But  a  faithful  teacher's  estimate 
of  his  pupils  will  be  a  far  safer  guide  for  promotion. 

Mr.  Hatch,  Superintendent  of  the  New  Bedford 
schools,  and  a  reformer  in  this  direction,  says: 

Every  recitation  is  in  part  an  e.xamination  of  the  teaching 
as  a  test  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  pupils  Of  this  ever}'  teacher  should  be  conscious,  and  if 
recitations  are  uniformly  poor,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to 
turn  the  search-light  of  criticism  back  upon  himself  if  he 
would  discover  where  the  fault  lies.  As  the  teacher  must  be 
the  best  judge  of  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  under  his  charge 
and  of  their  individual  capacities,  his  opinion  should  have 
much  weight  in  determining  their  .advancement.  He  should 
therefore  make  a  careful  study  of  each  pupil ;  note  his  strength 
as  well  as  his  weakness;  and  when  the  time  for  promotion 
comes,  be  influenced  in  recommending  the  pupil  for  advance- 
ment by  the  future  as  well  as  the  past.  Nor  should  any 
teacher,  in  determining  his  list  of  promotions,  retard  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  candidate  only  for  fear  of  criticism  from  the 
teacher  of  the  higher  grade.  Promotions  in  the  public  schools 
as  a  rule  aregoverened  b3-  too  rigid  rules.  The  provisions  fnr 
advancement  are  not  sufficiently  elastic.  The  same  discrimin- 
ation is  not  made  in  the  interest  of  brightest  pupils  that  is 
made  against  the  dullest  ones.  A  just  criticism  made  on  the 
pulilic  school  system  is  that  all  pupils  must  go  through  the 
same  treadmill. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

Some  teachers  have  inquired  whether  the  provisions 
of  Kegnlation  44,  relating  to  the  enrolment  of  pupils 
in  Standard  I.,  is  to  go  into  effect  at  once.  A  good 
measure  cannot  go  into  effect  too  soon,  and  all 
teachers  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  a  good 
measure.  There  can  be  no  hardship  in  keejiing  pupils 
out  of  Grade  I.  for  a  month  or  two,  who  in  the 
majority  of  cases  enter  school  far  too  young.  There 
may  be  a  hardship  in  some  cases  where  parents  go  to 
the  country  in  the  summer,  in  limiting  the  time  for 
such  pupils  to  begin  to  a  fortnight.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  extended  to  a  month. 


»  M.  P.  asks  the  opinion  of  the  Eeview  in  the 
following  case:  '"Four  large  girls  were  suspended 
from  school  for  misconduct.  They  are  now  attend- 
ing school  in  a  neighboring  district.  (1)  Should  they 
be  allowed  to  do  so?  (■.')  Can  the  parents  take  any 
action  against  the  trustees  and  teacher  for  suspending 
them?"  (I)  While  there  is  no  written  law  on  the 
subject,  there  is  an  unwritten  law  which  prevents 
colleges  and   all    other  reputable   seats   of   learning 


from  admitting  students  who  are  under  a  ban  of  any 
kind.  I  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  make-up  of 
the  school-board  in  the  "neighboring"  district,  and 
hope  the  matter  may  never  be  brought  home  to  them. 
(2)  Trustees  are  fully  justified  in  suspending  unruly 
pupils  for  cause,  and  in  my  opinion  from  what  you 
state,  these  girls  fully  deserved  suspension.  The 
parents  have  no  remedy  at  all  against  the  teacher  and 
none  against  the  trustees,  unless  an  injustice  has  been 
done  the  girls. 


A  correspondent  writes  complaining  about  Regula- 
tion 25,  more  especially  that  part  of  it  relating  to 
notices  of  shows,  etc.,  being  given  in  school.  He 
thinks  it  is  all  right  for  cities,  but  for  the  country  it 
will  not  do  at  all.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  public  school  is  a  good  medium  for  advertising — 
so  good  in  fact  that  if  the  door  in  that  direction  were 
once  opened  it  is  hard  to  say  to  what  lengths 
"hustling"  agents  might  proceed.  Both  teachers 
and  trustees  should  feel  it  a  relief  that  they  are  not 
charged  with  responsibility  of  the  advertising  nuisance 
in  schools.  The  schools  are  supported  by  the  public, 
composed  of  all  classes,  conditions  and  creeds.  Such 
being  the  case,  care  must  be  taken  that  no  offence  be 
given  any.  Imagine  one  political  candidate  taking 
advantage  of  the  other  by  utilizing  the  public  school 
to  advertise  his  meetings  atid  distribute  his  circulars, 
taking  occasion  by  the  way  to  explain  his  own  attitude 
and  perhaps  that  of  his  rival;  or  the  promoters  of 
one  set  of  religious  meetings  getting  ahead  of  another 
by  advertising  in  the  school,  and  perhaps  by  impress- 
ing his  own  opinions  at  the  same  time;  or  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  ten  cent  show  giving  notice  for  the 
same  night,  with  perhaps  an  advance  performance  to 
the  pupils,  exhibiting  the  presents  to  be  given  in  the 
lottery  that  will  ensue.  It  may  be  said  all  this  could 
be  prevented.     It  could,  certainly,  but  would  it? 

The  following  is  a  letter  of  a  New  Brunswick 
teacher  and  the  answer  of  the  Chief  Superintendent 
on  a  subject  which  will  be  of  interest  to  many: 
"Two  of  the  pupils  of  my  school  purpose  attending 
Normal  school  next  term  and  wish  to  work  II.  class 
papers.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if,  failing  to 
make  the  required  average  on  said  papers,  they  can 
enter  Normal  school  with  the  possibility  of  working 
up  to  the  II.  class  standard;  or,  if  succeeding  at  the 
preliminary  examination  for  second  class,  they  can 
in  Normal  school  work  up  to  I.  class?  Both  will 
attend  the  full  term." 


"I  would  think  it  inexpedient  at  present  to  en- 
courage the  hope  of  taking  a  higher  class  at  Normal 
school  than  that  for  which  the  candidate  entered. 
In  case  a  candidate  at  entrance  examination  fail  to 
pass  on  the  class  worked  for,  a  lower  class  may  be 
awarded  on  the  provision  of  Regulation  31,  10  (a). 
An  ambitious  candidate  had  better  therefore  try  for 
the  higher  class  at  entrance." 
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EDUCATIONAL  REPOETS. 
New   Brusswick. 

This  bine  book  for  the  year  ending  December  Slst, 
1892,  has  been  received  and  contains  the  usual 
General  Report,  Statistical  Tables  and  Appendices. 
There  were  68,009  pupils  in  attendance  during  the 
year— a  decrease  of  83  over  1891.  The  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  year  exceeded  that  of  any  previous 
year  since  the  school  terms  were  arranged  as  at 
present.  Over  21  per  cent  of  the  populaiion  of  the 
province  is  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  St.  John 
County  leads  the  province  with  a  percentage  of 
attendance  of  70-68  for  the  year.  Of  the  cities  and 
incorporated  towns,  Fredericton  made  the  highest 
percentage  for  the  year,  though  surpassed  by  St. 
Stephen  the  first  term. 

There  were  1,674  teachers  employed  during  the 
second  term  of  1891— an  increase  of  33— and  1,669 
teachers  employed  during  the  first  term  of  1892— an 
increase  of  37.  In  regard  to  salaries,  it  is  to  be 
deplored  that  there  has  been  a  uniform  decrease  in 
all  classes,  save  first  class  females,  and  this  at  a  time 
of  unprecedented  scarcity  of  teachers.  St.  John  and 
Charlotte  continue  to  be  the  best  average  paying 
counties.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  to  the  province 
for  the  year  was  •?.'>.  06. 

The  county  funds  of  the  several  counties  are  now 
chargeable  with  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  educating 
the  deaf  and  blind.  The  Blind  Asylum  at  Halifax 
received  the  sum  of  •S487..")0,  and  the  institution  at 
Fredericton  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
received  the  sum  of  S810.  Nearly  all  the  counties  in 
the  province  contributed  to  one  or  both  of  these 
institutions. 

There  were  about  fifty  superior  schools  in  operation 
in  the  province  during  the  year,  and  the  usual  num- 
ber of  grammar  schools.  A  comparison  of  the  superior 
and  grammar  schools  in  some  counties  is  decidedly 
adverse  to  the  grammar  schools,  and  the  Chief  Super- 
intendent again  remarks,  "  These  facts  indicate  un- 
mistakably the  desirability  of  a  reorganization  of 
grammar  and  high  schools  of  the  province,  so  that 
results  may  be  obtained  more  commensurate  with  the 
expenditure,  and  that  tiie  common  schools,  the  high 
schools,  the  grammar  schools  and  the  university  may 
be  80  articulated  as  to  become  a  constant  source  of 
strength  and  growth  each  to  the  others." 

A  gratifying  interest  has  been  displayed  in  the 
matter  of  school  libraries.  In  17  districts  1,129 
volumes  were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  ?589.78,  of  which 
the  province  contributed  flO-^.l!).  Charlotte  (Jounty 
expended  the  most  money  on  libraries.  The  sum  of 
$900    was   granted   to    build   school-houses   iu    poor 


districts.  Charlotte  County  obtained  the  largest 
amount — 1105.  York  County  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  poor  districts — 56,  followed  closely  by  (Jlouces- 
ter,  Northumberland  and  Kings. 

County  Instituted  were  held  in  all  the  counties 
except  Kent  and  Sunbury.  Nearly  700  teachers  were 
enrolled  at  these  meetings.  St.  John  County  had 
the  largest  attendonce — 116,  York  comes  ^ncxt  with 
99.  The  attendance  at  the  Provincial  Institute, 
which  was  held  in  St.  John,  was  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  province— 260.  Reference  is  made  in 
the  report  to  the  Dominion  and  International  Teach- 
ers' Associations  and  to  the  Summer  School  of 
Science. 

Arbor  day  was  observed  by  482  districts,  3,622  trees, 
058  shrubs  and  603  flower  beds  were  planted,  while 
488  districts  made  general  improvements. 

In  the  appendices  are  contained  the  reports  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  university,  the  principal  of  the 
normal  school,  the  inspectors,  trustees  of  incorporated 
towns,  cities,  etc. 

The  Chief  Superintendent  concludes  his  report  by 
suggesting  the  establishment  of  a  kindergarten 
department  in  connection  with  the  normal  school  in. 
order  that  the  student  teachers  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ac<iuiring  an  insight  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  its  methods. 

The  report  is  encouraging  and  hopeful  in  tone,  and 
considering  the  almost  stationary  state  of  the 
pojiulation  of  the  province,  indicates  a  very  substan- 
tial degree  of  progress  in  our  schools.  Further 
reference  to  sections  of  the  report  will  be  made  in  a 
future  issue. 


Halifax  Schools. 

The  supervisor's  report  of  school  work  in  Halifax 
is  before  us,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  it  is  hopeful 
and  indicative  of  work  well  done.  Supervisor  McKay 
gives  the  following  facts:  Total  number  of  different 
pupils  enrolled  for  the  year,  7,310;  cost  per  pupil 
for  1891.  812.45;  for  1892,  $12..32. 

1.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  regular  teachers  employeil.  At  the  close  of  the 
school  year  ending  October,  1891,  we  had  115  teachers. 
There  are  now  121,  adding  those  in  the  County 
Academy,  in  all  127. 

2.  Women  are  gradually  monojiolizing  the  teaching 
profession,  having  lucreased  in  the  last  ten  years 
from  85  to  01  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of 
teachers  in  the  city. 

The  attendance  is  improved.  Diphtheria  h:\8  well- 
nigh  vanished.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools 
is  in  all  respects  better.  Attendance  for  a  certain 
period  is  obligatory  and  compulsory,  and    the  law  is 
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well  enforced  by  very  prudent  officers.  The  expense, 
812.32  per  pupil,  is  moderate.  The  supervisor  insists 
on  ample  supplies  of  fresh  air,  ;ind  one  would  suppose 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  such  a 
boon,  the  air  being  so  free  all  around  us.  But  in 
point  of  fact  we  find  ventilation  costly,  owing  mainly 
to  human  stupidity.  We  have  no  wish  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully of  any  of  God's  rational  beings,  but  we 
may  take  leave  to  say  that  the  lower  grade  of  archi- 
tects deserve  the  palm  for  utter  lack  of  light  and 
reason  in  their  provisions  for  ventilation.  Hence  | 
school-rooms  and  churches  sometimes  become  nurser- 
ies of  contagion  and  disease,  and  very  often  the  fruit- 
ful cause  of  headaches  and  misery,  just  liecause  the 
supply  of  fresh  air  is  utterly  inadequa.te.  Our 
educationists  must  fight  the  battle  of  reform  in  this 
line.  We  may  say  that  the  reader  rises  from  the 
perusal  of  Supervisor  McKay's  report  with  the  com- 
fortable conviction  that  steady  progress  is  being  made 
in  this  city  in  educational  work.  The  city  spends 
much  money  on  the  cause,  but  it  is  money  well  spent. 
— Halifax  Presbyterian  Witne><><. 

P.    E.    ISL.\XD. 

The  report  of  the  schools  of  P.  E.  Island  for  1892 
has  been  received.  There  were  22,1H9  pupils  enrolled 
and  the  percentage  of  attendance  was  58  .t8  —  the 
highest  of  any  province  in  the  dominion.  The  total 
amount  expended  by  government  for  education  was 
$114,570.15.  Amount  per  pupil  paid  by  govern- 
ment, ^5.12. 

The  highest  salary  paid  a  first-class  male  teacher.  '^820 
"    lowest       "         "  "       "         "  3;iO 

"    highest      "         "  "     female  "  330 

"    lowest        "         "  "       ••         "  330 

"    highest      "         "     second  "     male      "  4(38 

'•    lowest        "         '•         "       "       "         "  225 

"    highest      "         "         "       "     female "  424 

"   lowest       "         "         "       "         '•       "  180 

The  attendance  at  Prince  of  Wales  College  last 
year  was  143.  The  superintendent  recommends 
better  renumeration  for  the  inspectors,  of  whom  there 
are  three.  An  odd  feature  in  the  inspector's  reports 
is  ti  list  of  the  best  teachers  in  their  districts.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  at  each  change  of  government  the 
inspectors  have  their  heads  taken  off  in  an  official 
sense.  We  have  the  reason  now.  A  fee  may  be 
exacted  for  pupils  attending  the  high  schools,  but 
any  pupil  not  able  to  pay  may  obtain  tuition  free. 
Teachers  may  be  dismissed  at  any  lime  upon  receiv- 
ing thirty  days  notice.  No  clergyman  is  eligible  for 
any  school  office.  There  is  a  compulsory  clause  in 
the  school  law. 


BniTisn  Coi.iiMniA. 

The  twenty-first  annual  report  of  the  schools  of 
British  Columbia  is  at  hand  and  is  a  very  voluminous 
one,  giving  most  minute  particulars  concerning  each 
school,  even  to  the  boundaries  of  the  district.  The 
number  of  Maritime  Province  men  and  women  en- 
gaged in  teaching  there  is  very  large.  They  are 
evidently  much  appreciated.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  David  Wilson,  B.  A.;  Inspector  Thos.  A. 
McGarrigle,  B.  A.;  F.  M.  Cowperthwaite,  B.  A.;  John 
McMillan,  B.  A.;  Alex.  Robinson,  B.  A.,  and  Miss 
Ellen  F.  Rogers,  all  from  New  Brunswick.  From 
Nova  Scotia  may  be  noted  Michael  McKinnon,M.  A.; 
Hector  M.  Stramberg,  B.  A.:  Robert  Landells,  B.  A.; 
.Tohn  Miller,  B.  Sc;  0.  H.  Cogswell,  B.  A.;  J.  H. 
Secord,  B.  A.  Male  teachers  in  the  cities  and  towns 
receive  from  §100  to  $120  per  month,  and  lady  prin- 
cipals nearly  as  much.  One-half  of  these  salaries  is 
paid  bv  the  government.  To  us  in  these  provinces 
the  salaries  paid  in  the  western  province  seem  very 
liberal.  No  doubt  the  cost  of  living  is  much  greater 
there  than  here.  Lest  any  of  our  teachers  should  be 
tempted  by  such  inducements,  it  may  be  added  that 
the  superintendent  remarks  that  the  supply  of  teachers 
in  British  Columbia  is  now  fully  up  to  the  demand. 

As  cannot  be  otherwise,  from  the  liberal  appro- 
priations made  for  education,  the  schools  are  very 
progressive  and  well  organized.  The  supervision 
seems  to  be  very  thorough  and  far-reaching.  Great 
efforts  are  made  to  interest  the  public,  and  school 
exhibitions  are  much  emphasized. 

Grade  A  first  class  certificates  are  for  life,  or  during 
good  behaviour.  The  other  classes  of  license  are 
progressive  and  the  certificates  are  limited  in  tenure. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  last  year  was  10,773 
and  the  percentage  of  attendance  was  about  60.  The 
amount  expended  upon  education  was  •?160,627.80. 
The  average  monthly  salaries  of  the  teachers  for  the 
whole  province  was  fiCl.18.  Monitors  receive  on  an 
average  $40  per  month.  The  cost  per  pupil,  based  on 
enrolment,  was  $14.91,  on  average  daily  attendance, 
$25.79. 

The  high  schools  of  British  Columbia  are  very 
efficient  and  well  attended.  There  are  as  yet  no 
normal  schools  and  no  colleges. 

Some  of  the  regulations  differ  from  ours  and  will 
be  of  interest  to  teachers.  From  April  to  October 
inclusive  the  hours  of  attendance  are  from  9  a.  m.  to 
12  a.  ni.,  and  from  1  p.  m.  to  3.30  p.  m.  From 
November  to  March  inclusive  from  9.30  a.  m.  to  12 
a.  m.,  and  from  1  p.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  The  division  of 
the  school  terms  is  the  same  as  in  New  Brunswick. 
Each  teacher  in  the  city  schools  is  required  to  attend 
the  examinations  in  other  schools  after  the  closing  of 
his  own  school.  For  misconduct  teachers  may  sus- 
pend pupils  for  a  specified  time,  not  to  exceed  one 
week.  School  meetings  are  held  in  rural  districts  on 
the  last  Saturday  in  June.  In  cities,  trustees  are 
elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  ratepayers. 
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For  the  Review.] 

Notes  on  English. 
"Henuy  Esmond"  and    'Warren  IIastinos." 

A  letter  of  December  14th  hopes  "you  will  find 
room  in  your  Xofcs  for  a  set  of  questions  on  Henry 
Esmond,  such  as  you  gave  on  some  of  Scott's,  and 
which  I  found  most  helpful."  And  a  post-card  of 
March  2l8t  asks,  ''  Will  you,  through  the  Review, 
give  a  set  of  examination  papers  on  Warren  HaslingsY" 

I  try  to  satisfy  both  correspondents  this  month. 
The  Ilastingif  questions  were  prepared  for  a  class  in 
school.  In  writing  those  on  Esmond,  I  was  thinking 
of  the  literature  class  at  the  Summer  School. 

Now  I  am  out  of  subjects  for  these  Notes,  and 
unless  1  am  supplied  with  some  before  the  end  of 
April,  1  shall  have  to  write  for  May  without  the 
pleasant  feeling  that  somebody  besides  myself  is  sure 
to  be  interested  in  what  is  written. 

In  the  Esmond  questions  I  write  E  for  the  name  of 
the  book  and  Esmond  for  the  name  of  the  man. 
- Hknry  Esmond. 

1.  What  rank  do  you  assign  to  Thackeray  among  the 
novelists  you  know  best,  and  what  to  E.  among  your  best- 
known  novels?     Give  your  reasons. 

2.  It  is  often  said  that  Thackeray  was  a  cynic.  Discuss 
this  from  what  you  know  of  hiin  (1)  as  a  man,  (2)  as  a  writer 
generally,  (3)  as  the  writer  of  K. 

3.  How  old  was  Thackeray  when  E.  was  published  ? 
What  had  he  written  before  that?  Which  of  his  previous 
works  had  prepared  him  in  a  special  way  for  writing  E.? 
In  what  special  way? 

4.  Taine  says  a  work  of  literature  is  a  transcript  of  con- 
temporary manners.  In  what  sense  is  this  true  of  E.,  or  of 
Quentin  Durwiird,  or  of  Komola  ? 

5.  What  IS  gained  or  lost  by  making  the  hero  tell  the 
story,  and  what  by  making  him  tell  it  in  the  third  person? 

6.  Mention  any  criticisms  of  this  work  that  you  have  heard 
or  read,  and  that  seem  to  you  particularly  good  or  bad. 
Wherein  consists  their  goodness  or  badness  ? 

7.  Discuss  these  bits  of  criticism: 

a.  The  gist  of  the  book  is  melancholy  throughout. 

b.  There  is  not  a  page  in  the  book  over  which  a  thought- 
fnl  reader  cannot  pause  with  delight. 

c.  Esmond  is  a  l>rig. 

(I.  Esmond  is  a  gentleman  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to 
the  sole  of  his  foot. 

e.  The  hero  is  in  love  with  the  daughter  all  through  the 
story  and  marries  the  mother  at  the  end. 

H.  How  was  Esmond  related  to  his  wife  before  he  married 
her?     Construct  a  geiiealogirul  table  to  show  the  connection. 

9.  Clonipare  Esmond's  character  as  sketched  by  his 
daughter  in  the  preface  and  iis  shown  in  the  course  of  the 
story . 

10.  lu  what  connection  do  the  following  passages  occur, 
and  what  do  they  mean? 

<i.  Shall  History  ever  pull  »fT  her  |i.riwig  and  cease  to  be 
court-ridden? 


b.  She  was  a  critic,  not  by  reason,  but  by  feeling. 

c.  Lord  Mohun  pleaded  his  clergy. 

d.  My  reputation  ended  a  mile  beyond  Maudlin  Tower. 

e.  To  love  her  is  a  libehal  education. 

/.  They  knock  under  too  soon, — that's  the  fault  I  find 
with  "em. 

g.  Tom  capped  the  proctor. 

U.  Was  Thackeray  successful  in  imitating  the  language 
of  CJueen  Anne's  time?  How  do  you  know?  Point  out 
some  of  the  differences  between  our  language  then  and  now. 

12.  What  effect  do  you  think  should  be  produced  on  a 
girl's  mind  by  a  study  of  Beatrix's  character? 

13  "E.  is  a  whole  from  beginning  to  end  with  its  tale 
well  told,  its  purpose  developed,  its  moral  brought  home — 
and  its  nail  hit  well  on  the  head  and  driven  in."  What  does 
the  firstclause  mean?  What  are  the  "purpose,"  the  "moral," 
the  "nail?*"  What  are  the  qualities  of  a  well  told  tale? 
Which  do  you  think  the  best  told  parts  of  this  tale? 

14.  Of  a  part  of  E.  a  brother-novelist  has  said,  'It  has 
hardly  been  beaten  in  English  prose  fiction." 

Select  a  few  chapters,  one  or  other  of  which  you  think 
may  have  called  forth  this  high  praise.  Tell  why  you  think 
so  highly  of  these  chapters. 

15  Study  carefully  the  conversations  in  the  book,  especi- 
ally that  of  Lady  Castlewood,  and  write  out  whatever  you 
find  yourself  thinking  about  it. 

What  two  passages  would  you  select  as  presenting  the 
finest  pair  of  contrasted  views  of  the  same  character? 

1?.  It  was  a  saying  of  Thackeray's  that  "  Fun  is  good, 
truth  is  better,  and  love  is  best  of  all.  To  what  extent  has 
he  acted  up  to  this  dictum  in  E.? 


Warren  HASTtNos. 

1.  Note  some  differences  between  a  trip  from  England  to 
India  as  made  (1)  in  Hastings'  time,  (2)  in  Macaulay's  time, 
(3)  now. 

2  Explain  mohur,  rupee,  lac.  moharajah,  begum,  nabob, 
Mogul,  Nizam,  Pcisliwa,  Mahratta.s. 

3.  Distinguish  between  SujahDowlahand  Surajuh  Dowlah, 
also  between  Stafford  and  Strafford.  For  what  purpose 
does  Macaulay  introduce  these  last  two  into  the  essay? 

4  What  are  some  of  the  chief  features  of  Macaulay's  style? 
Illustrate  by  quotations. 

5.  Mention  some  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  essay,  and 
quote  some  extracts  from  them.     What  is  fine  about  them  ? 

0.  Mention  any  cases  in  which  Macaulay  has  failed  to 
convince  you  that  his  views  are  the  right  ones.  How  do 
you  account  for  his  failure  in  the.'e  ca.ses? 

7.  What  sort  of  a  man  does  Haatings  seem  to  you  to  have 
been?  How  do  jou  think  Francis  would  have  answered 
this  question?  and  Hurke?  and  Marion? 

8.  Uiscu.ss  Burke's  conduct  toward  Hastings. 

y.  Take  up  one  of  the  chief  charges  against  Hastings  and 
make  out  the  best  case  you  can  for  or  against  him  on  it,— 
taking  the  side  you  think  the  right  one. 

10.  In  the  trial  part  of  the  essay  write  notes  on  about  a 
dozen  passages  that  you  think  need  them 


A.  Cameron. 
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New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Time. 
Bt  W.  O.  Raymond,  M.  A. 

(Continued.") 

The  following  document  shows  very  clearly  the 
loose  way  in  which  the  business  of  the  New  England 
Company  was  then  conducted,  and  the  inducements 
which  were  held  out  to  the  noble  red  man  to  obtain 
his  consent  to  be  educated  and  civilized  : 

"This  agreement  witnesseth  that  I,  Joseph  Maductick 
Governor,  do  hereby  give  up  my  Family,  (viz.,  Susan  Sal, 
Mary  Demecan,  Mary  Augelick,  Joseph  Murray,  John 
Nicola,  Fransway  Sal),  to  Mr.  Burrows  Davis,  of  Westfield, 
for  one  whole  year  from  the  date  hereof,  to  be  educated  by 
him  after  the  English  manner,  upon  the  condition  following, 
viz.,  He,  the  said  Burrows  Davis,  providing  me,  my  Squay 
and  the  above  named  Children  with  good  and  wholesome 
Provision  and  comfortable  and  sufficient  Clothing,  with 
Powder  and  Shot  for  my  hunting,  Tobaco,  &c.,  to  which 
agreement  we  do  interchangeably  set  our  hand  and  seal  this 
twenty-eighth  day  of  January,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-one,  at  Sheffield,  County  of  Sunbury. 


Joseph  x  Maductic  Goveknor. 

mark 

Bur"s  Davis. 


[Seal.] 

[Seal.] 
Witnesses  Present: 

Gervas  Say, 
John  Russell, 

his 

Peter  x  Paul. 

mark 

The  attempt  to  establish  an  Indian  school  at  West- 
field  was  not  a  brilliant  success.  Two  months  after 
the  arrival  of  Joseph  Maductic  Governor  and  his  inter- 
esting family  to  be  civilized  and  instructed,  it  was 
resolved  to  close  the  school  as  there  were  no  indica- 
tions that  any  considerable  number  would  resort  to 
it.  The  Hon.  Geo.  Leonard  wrote  Ward  Chipman, 
March  22nd,  that  he  and  Major  Coffin  would  en- 
deavour to  prevail  on  the  Indians  at  Mr.  Davis' 
school  to  go  up  the  river  to  Mr.  Dibblee's  school  at 
Woodstock;  that  if  they  did  not  go  willingly  they 
must  stay  their  year  out.  It  is  to  be  presumed  they 
went,  es  Mr.  Davis'  salary  was  discontinued  shortly 
after.* 

Gervas  Say  probably  continued  his  school  at  Shef- 
field until  the  year  1794,  when  the  Indian  Academy, 
having  been  completed  at  Sussex,  the  Commissioners 
concluded  to  centralize  their  operations  at  that  place 
and  to  close  the  schools  established  in  other  parts  of 
the  province. 

Ward  Chipman's  accounts  for  the  year  1791  include 
allowances  of  £20  each  for  twelve  scholars  at  Shef- 


•A  few  years  later  (17%)  Bmrows  Daris  was  living  in  St.  John, 
where  he  advertised  "Genteel  Boarding"  at  his  house,  next  door  to 
Messrs.  Thomson  &  Beid,  which  firm  was  then  in  business  near  the 
"  CoflEee  House  corner,"  foot  of  King  street. 


field,  and  of  £30  sterling  to  Mr.  Say  as  Instructor; 
similar  appropriations  being  made  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Arnold's  school  at  Sussex. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  school  was 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  Micmac  Indians  at 
Miramichi  will  appear  on  reading  the  following  from 
Ward  Chipman  to  Mr.  James  Fraser*  : 

St.  John,  31st  May,  1788. 

Sir, — I  herewith  inclose  to  you  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of 
the  Board  at  their  last  meeting  respecting  your  appoint- 
ment as  a  missionary  and  instructor  to  the  Indians  at 
Miramichi;  this  will  intimate  to  you  that  the  appointment 
is  rather  by  way  of  experiment  to  determine  the  expediency 
of  a  more  permanent  establishment  there.  In  addition  to 
what  appears  in  the  minutes,  I  am  authorized  to  inform  you 
that  any  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  procuring  and 
maintaining  any  of  the  children  of  the  Indians  in  that 
district,  until  provision  can  be  made  by  the  Board  for  those 
purposes,  will  be  reimbursed  to  you.  You  will,  of  course, 
keep  the  Board  informed  of  your  proceedings  and  the 
success  you  may  meet  with  by  every  opportunity. 

You  will  receive  no  particular  instructions;  one  principal 
object  is  to  procure  from  the  Indians  as  many  of  their 
children  as  they  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  send  to  you  to  be 
civilized  and  instructed. 

I  consider  myself  authorized  to  advance  to  you  one 
quarter's  salary  whenever  you  set  off  for  your  district,  so 
that  your  preparations  may  be  made  with  a  reliance  upon 
its  being  paid  at  that  time. 

I  am  your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant. 
Ward  Chipman, 

Acting  Treasurer. 

During  the  three  years  which  Mr.  Fraser  was 
missionary  to  the  Indians  at  Miramichi,  he  seems 
to  have  made  efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
the  natives  under  his  instruction,  and  annual  re- 
mittances were  sent  him  —  that  for  the  year  1790 
amounting  to  £70.  From  information  received  by 
the  Commissioners  they  either  decided  the  results 
attained  at  Miramichi  were  not  commensurate  with 
the  expenditure,  or  considered  it  advisable  for  other 
reasons  to  discontinue  the  employment  of  Mr.  Fraser 
as  their  agent.  Their  action  drew  from  that  gentle- 
man the  following  spirited  remonstrance: 

Miramichi,  April  24th,  1791. 
Sir, — Some  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  James 
Stewart,  informing  me  that  my  mission  at  this  place  was 
discontmued  by  the  Board,  Ac.  I  am  fully  sensible  that 
Gentleman,  of  so  much  honor  as  the  characters  composing 
the  Hon'ble  Board,  would  not  give  ear  to  reports  hatched  by 
the  tongue  of  malevolence  and  fermented  by  envey  or  party ; 


*This  may  have  been  the  gentleman  referred  to  in  the  following 
paragraph  contained  in  a  St.  John  paper  of24th  October,  17H6;  "Those 
gentlemen  who  wish  aud  intend  to  encourage  the  Rev.  .Mr.  Fraser  to 
settle  in  this  city  are  retiuesced  to  meet  at  the  Coffee  House  to-morrow 
evening  at  7  o'clock.  It  is  expected  every  person  thus  inclined  will  not 
fail  to  attend,  that  it  may  be  known  with  certainty  what  salary  will  be 
promised  Mr.  Fraser." 
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certain  they  are  that  malice's  baleful  breath  will  easily  stain 
the  fairest  reputation. 

I  am  apt,  therefore,  to  believe  that  there  is  some  mistake 
in  the  informatiou,  and  shall  proceed  as  usewal  till  I  receive 
official  intelligence  from  the  Ilun'ble  Board. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain.  Sir, 
Your  most  obed't  &  very  hb'le  Serv't, 

James  Fkaser,  Missionary, 
The  Indian  village  at  Maductic  naturally  attracted 
the  early  attention  of  the  New  England  Company. 
From  time  immemorial  it  had  been  a  favorite  camp- 
ing ground  with  the  Maliseets.  Here  they  had 
received  instruction  at  thejhand  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, and  were  even  honored  by  a  visit  from 
IJishop  St.  Valier,  of  Quebec.  Here  Ren,'- d' Amour, 
Sieur  deClignancourt,  and  other  traders  bargained 
with  the  simple  forest  children,  giving  them  in 
exchange  for  their  furs  and  peltry,  French  goods, 
trinkets,  rum  and  brandy.  Here  Villebon  and  his 
compatriots  harangued  their  savage  allies  ere  they 
departed  to  wage  relentless  warfare  against  the  New 
England  settlements  in  the  numerous  expeditions 
undertaken  during  the  prolonged  contest  between 
England  and  France  for  the  sovereignty  of  Acadia. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  place  was 
naturally  a  rendezvous  for  the  Indians.  It  lay  mid- 
way between  their  other  settlements  on  the  upper 
and  lower  St.  John.  Communication  could  readily 
be  had  with  (Quebec  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the 
Eastern  portion  of  New  Brunswick  on  the  other,  by 
means  of  the  St.  John  river  and^its  principal  tribu- 
taries. To  the  westward  communication  was  main- 
tained with  the  Indians  of  I'assamaciuoddy,  Penobscot 
and  Kennebec  by  means  of  the  numerous  lakes  and 
streams  which  afford  a  natural  highway  for  the  Indian 
and  his  light  bark. 

The  site  of  the  Maductic  village  is  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  St.  John,  about  eight  miles  below  the 
town  of  Woodstock  and  about  four  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Medoctec,  or  Eel  river. 

The  number  of  Indians  encamped  at  the  place 
varied  greatly  from  time  to  time  in  consequence  of 
their  migratory  habits,  but  it  frequently  amounted 
to  three  or  four  hundred — men,  women  and  children 
included.  The  place  possessed  great  local  attractions. 
The  hunting  in  the  vicinity  was  excellent,  the  river 
abounded  with  salmon,  sturgeon,  bass,  trout  and 
other  tish,  and  the  intervals  and  islands  bordering 
the  St  John  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  Indian  corn. 

Cadillac,  writing  in  I'^O:]  (just  two  centuries  ago), 
says  of  the  St.  .John  Indians:  "They  attend  to  the 
cultivationof^the  soil.und  grow  the  most  beautiful 
Indian  corn.     Their  fort  is  at  Medoctek." 


The  fort  referred  to  was  an  enclosure  surrounded 
by  a  strong  palisade  erected  upon  an  embankment, 
within  which  was  a  stoutly  built  cabin,  in  size  about 
thirty  by  forty  feet.* 

When  the  Loyalists  arrived  the  fort  had  fallen  into 
decay,  and  according  to  the  account  given  by  Capt. 
John  Munro,  who  visited  the  place  in  the  summer  of 
1783,  all  that  was  visible  was  "  the  remains  of  an  old 
breastwork  sufficient  to  contain  two  hundred  men." 
At  that  time  the  Indian  church  was  yet  standing  and 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  New  England  Company 
selected  Frederick  Dibblee  as  a  suitable  person  to 
establish  a  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  Maductic 
Indians,  and  he  proceeded  to  his  post  about  the  end 
of  the  year  1787.  lie  apparently  experienced  little 
ditliculty  in  securing  the  good  will  of  the  natives. 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  prejudices  against 
receiving  instruction  at  the  hands  of  an  English 
teacher,  the  charms  of  the  generous  supplies  of 
provisions  and  goods  of  sundry  kiims  with  which  he 
was  provided  by  the  bounty  of  the  New  England 
Company  proved  irresistible. 

The  writer  has  before  him  "an  account  of  the 
distribution  of  the  Necessaries  received  by  order  of 
the  Honorable  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Native 
Indians  settled  at  Maductic  at  different  times,  from 
the  24th  of  June,  1788,  till  the  15th  November,  1789." 
The  names  of  the  heads  of  all  the  families  are  given. 
The  Maductic  settlement  then  included  '.»8  men,  74 
women  and  IfiS  children;  in  all  337  souls.  The 
"  necessaries"  distributed  among  the  Indians  during 
the  period  mentioned  (which  was  less  than  seventeen 
months),  included  Corn,  146  bushels;  Beans,  14^ 
bushels;  Potatoes,  i'ik  bushels;  Fork,  502  lbs.;  Salt, 
82  quarts;  Powder,  32'^  lbs.;  Lead,  790  lbs.;  Flints, 
3U5;  Blankets,  152;  Hats,  12;  Linen,  124  yards; 
Blue  Stroud,  175  yards;  Books,  12. 

The  amount  expended  for  purely  educational  pur- 
poses by  Mr.  Dibblee  certainly  was  not  extravagant. 
The  supply  of  "  necessaries,'  however,  paved  the 
way  for  the  establishment  soon  after  of  an  Indian 
school. 

The  circumstances  attending  this  step  are  recorded 
in  the  following  letter  written  by  Frederick  Dibblee 
to  Colonel  Isaac  Allen,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners: 

•A  fuller  lu-coiint  of  thr  Madiirlic  fort  oml  villoKP  will  lie  foiinil  In 
llio  iiit«r.iiely  iiitfn-atlnK  iittrmtlvc  of  John  (lylw.  who  waa  drlAlnitl  llicrc 
by  the  Incllnna  for  nix  .vtt™ij\_  D.  ISSH  to  IBWi)  a>i  a  raiptlvn.  OyleK' 
narrallve.  wllh  nn  inlr.Hliiillon  nml  noip«  hy  .liiiiip!!  Ilnnn  ly.  waH  piili' 
IIk1ip<1  at  St.  .liihn  In  1k;.'i.  It  U  n  iiiohI  inip<ir(nnl  i-onlrllnition  U>  <»\r 
knowle'lKeof  Inilian  llfo  In  the  early  (lny.s;of  the  country  and  kIiouIcI  bo 

ru  prlntoU. 

iTo  he  continued.) 
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For  the  Review.) 

"The  Teaching  ot  llthics  in  Schools." 

I  have  delayed  my  answer  to  Rev.  Mr.  Hurley's 
excellent  criticism  of  my  article  on  "  Teaching 
Ethics  in  Schools,"  until  the  concluding  portion  of 
his  article  was  published.  I  hope  that  others  will 
follow  Mr.  Hurley  and  discuss  the  question  in  its 
practical  aspects.  Mr.  Hurley  has  confined  himself 
chiefly  to  an  examination  of  the  theory  on  which  I 
based  my  attacks  on  the  system  of  school  instruction 
in  ethics.  My  theory  may  be  wrong,  but  proof  of 
its  falsity  does  not  prove  formal  instruction  in  ethics 
suitable  for  schools. 

Mr.  Hurley's  criticism  centres  on  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  knowledge  to  practice.  If  I  interpret 
him  rightly,  he  seems  to  think  that  the  most  potent 
moral  motive  is  l-noidedge  of  the  right.  "  The  will 
itself,"  he  says,  "  is  moved  to  act  under  the  command 
of  our  moral  reason.  By  our  moral  reason  I  mean 
the  intellect  prescribing  what  is  right  to  be  done  in 
any  given  sets  of  circumstances.  Hence,  it  is  evident 
that  knowledge  goes  before  action."  Accordingly  he 
claims  that  it  is  essential  that  children  and  young 
people  should  know  the  "  why  "  of  ethical  truths. 

We  do  not  seem  to  be  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  "  why."  Let  me  again  call  attention 
to  two  possible  interpretations.  First,  the  "why" 
may  mean  the  authority  for  doing  this  or  that  act. 
To  the  child's  "  why,"  the  parent  may  answer  "be- 
cause, I  wish  it,'-'  or  "  your  brother  wishes  it,"  or 
"God  wishes  it."  Or  it  may  be  answered  by  saying 
that  to  do  otherwise  would  injure  some  one  whom 
the  child  loves  or  respects.  In  either  ca^e  the  "why" 
refers  to  some  person,  to  some  one  whom  the  child 
loves.  And  secondly,  the  "  why  "  may  express  'the 
intellectual  demand  for  an  explanation.  Ttie  "why," 
then,  is  answered  by  a  theory  or  hypothesis.  "Why" 
in  this  sense  calls  forth  the  theories  of  ethics,  which 
are  little  more  than  more  or  less  probable  hypothese. 
For  instance,  such  theories  as  Hedonism,  Utilitarian- 
ism, Intuitionism,  Evolutionary  Hedonism,  Perfec- 
tionism, etc.,  are  all  profl'ered  as  explanations  of  the 
"  why  "  (in  the  second  sense)  of  ethical  facts.  They 
attempt  to  answer  the  questions  "What  should  I  do," 
or  "What  is  thechief  end  of  life,"  "Why  should  I  obey 
the  law,"  "Can  I  do  that  which  I  ought," — the  pro- 
blems of  the  Good,  of  Duty  and  of  Freedom.  Xow  it 
must  be  the  first  "why"  that  Mr.  Hurley  wishes  to 
be  taught  children  and  young  people.  But  that  is 
not  the  "  why  "  of  the  science  of  ethics,  nor  is  it  the 
why  which  I  think  the  advocates  of  school  instruction 
in  ethics  propose.  The  first  "  why"  will  give  the 
necessary  impulse  to  action,  but  can  we  say  of  the 


second  "why"  that  if  "I  rightly  and  duly  inform 
the  intellect"  (of  the  child)  it  will  "help  it  (the 
intellect)  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  will,  which  leads 
him  on  to  practice?"  It  is  the  chilu  or  youno 
person  that  we  are  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Hurley  takes  exception  to  another  statement 
of  mine,  which  he  regards  as  closely  connected  with 
the  "why" — the  statement  that  "knowledge  of 
what  is  right,  of  what  wrong  is,  only  of  secondary 
importance."  To  which  I  would  add  (and  I  think 
have  added)  practice  of  the  right  is  of  prime  im- 
portance. 

Now,  that  statement  about  knowledge  may  be  made 
to  give  two  meanings.  One,  that  knowledge  must 
ever  hold  the  position  of  the  means  to  the  end — 
practice.  Then,  knowledge  is  secondary,  because  only 
the  means.  This,  I  think,  Mr.  Hurley  would  accept. 
The  other  meaning  arises  when  we  are  thinking  of 
the  moral  motive.  Is  knowledge  the  great  moral 
motive?    It  is  here  that  Mr.  Hurley  joins  issue. 

His  treatment  of  the  question  of  motive  seems 
hampered  by  his  conception  of  the  will  and  reason  as 
separate  faculties,  and  of  reason  as  informing  the  will 
and  setting  it  in  motion — giving  it  the  impulse. 

Mr.  Hurley  has  many  good  and  able  philosophers 
at  his  back.  But  can  we  regard  reason  as  the  great 
motive  in  the  life  of  the  young?  Does  intellectual 
vision  of  the  right  and  wrong  move  the  young  as 
nothing  else  does?  That  is  the  all-important  ques- 
tion, if  practice  is  the  end  of  moral  teaching.  The 
teacher  of  morals  looks  for  the  motive. 

I  grant  that  this  question  of  motive  is  a  most 
puzzling  one.  But  it  seems  to  me  nothing  moves 
men,  young  and  old, — appeals  to  them, — stirs  them 
to  action, —  like  concrete  realities,  living  persons. 
If,  then,  the  great  motive  be  the  influence  of  a 
person,  the  end  of  moral  teaching,  i.  e.,  practice,  will 
be  best  attained  by  contact  with  persons  who  think, 
feel,  and  act  as  we  do,  or  by  contact  with  them 
portrayed  as  heroes  or  models  by  some  clever  artist 
or  writer,  in  story,  parable,  or  song. 

In  childhood,  the  presentation  of  abstract  moral 
truth  will  but  idly  engage  the  listener.  But,  in  later 
year.s,  it  may  do  more.  If  the  child,  through  contact 
with  loving  persons,  has  become  responsive  to  the 
appeal  of  good,  as  it  appears  in  concrete  persons,  as 
he  grows  older,  his  responsiveness  to  abstract 
truth,  i.  e.,  truth  not  seen  in  living  personalities, 
will  still  be  great.  But  if  this  abstract  truth 
become  familiarized  before  such  responsiveness  is 
developed,  it  fails  to  attract  afterwards,  as  it 
would  under  other  conditions  have  done.  Know- 
ledge, it  would  seem,  especially  in  the  case  of 
young  people,  is  only  of  secondary  importance  as  a 
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motive.  The  personal  influence  of  teacher  or  of 
parent — an  influence  which  is  ever  felt,  but  never 
obtruded  on  the  child — is  the  great  moral  motive. 
Hence,  we  want  morality  taught,  not  from  text-books, 
but  from  the  lives  of  men.  Was  not  Christ's  life 
more  potent  than  His  words?  Of  course,  we  must 
not  assume  that  the  two  are  antagonistic.  The 
question  is  as  to  their  relative  importance.  For  the 
determination  of  this  determines  how  we  are  to  teach 
morality.  "Life,  not  dogma,"  seems  to  be  the 
maxim. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  notice  a  remark  of 
Mr.  Hurley's.  He  calls  a  certain  parallel  which  I 
drew  between  moral  and  intellectual  teaching  absurd. 
Because  I  demanded  that  moral  truth  bo  presented 
in  the  concrete  —  in  persons  living,  or  in  story  — 
as  intellectual  truth  must  be  presented  in  the  con- 
crete to  children,  he  concludes  that  the  "concrete  of 
morality"  must  mean  that  moral  truth  is  presented 
as  sensations.  Doubtless  this  conclusion  is  drawn, 
because  it  is  in  that  form  that  intellectual  truth  is 
presented  as  concrete.  Naturally  he  ridicules  the 
idea  of  deriving  moral  truth  from  sense.  But  I  make 
no  such  demand  as  that  moral  truth  be  derived  from 
sense — but  that  moral  truth  be  presented  in  the  lives 
of  persons,  and  even  in  the  child's  own  practice, 
through  the  controlling  influence  of  teacher  or 
parent. 

But  let  me  re-direct  attention  from  the  theoretical 
to  the  practical  side  of  the  question.  On  this  point  I 
shall  say  no  more,  but  merely  ask  others  to  give 
expression  to  their  opinions.  I  have  looked  over 
three  text-books,  written  especially  for  the  teaching 
of  ethics  in  schools.  One  is  so  abstract  and  devoid 
of  the  "throbbing  heart  beat"  of  life  that  it  is  hard 
for  one  familiar  with  ethics  to  read  it  with  interest. 
The  other  is  better  towards  the  end,  but  it  devotes 
nearly  one-quarter  of  the  whole  work  to  a  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  the  science  of  ethics  and  its  relation 
to  other  sciences,  and  with  this  a  sketch  of  moral 
history.  The  last,  based  on  the  Rollo  Code  of  Morals 
(Primer  of  Ethics,  B.  B.  Comegys),  is  by  far  the 
best.  It  is  successful,  because  it  is  written  as  child- 
ren think  and  feel  —  in  pictures,  drawn  by  the 
imagination— in  stories.  But  even  it,  I  fear,  will 
not  fulfil  the  anticipations  of  the  advocates  of  ethical 
instruction. 

W.  C.    Ml  URAY. 
DiilhouHic  foll.k'i-.  Halifax,  X.  8. 


Japans  \  ast  Coal  Supply. — The  mines  of  the 
island  of  Yezo  are  estimated  to  contain  one  hundred 
and  fifty  billions  tons,  or  about  two-thirds  as  much 
as  the  coal  beds  of  Great  Britain. 


Planting  Trees. 

Time. 
The  middle  of  May  will  be  the  proper  time  for  transplant- 
ing trees,  but  this  depends  on  how  the  season  advances. 
Trees  should  be  transplanted  before  they  have  budded  and 
blossomed,  for  the  reason  that  if  planted  later  the  leaves 
which  may  have  opened  can  not  obtain  suflicient  nourish- 
ment from  the  newly  planted  roots,  and  after  sapping  the 
life  from  the  tree  wither  and  die.  It  is  far  better  to  plant 
before  any  vegetation  has  started. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. 
As  a  rule  trees  must  have  good  soil  in  which  to  grow. 
Certain  varieties  seem  well  adapted  to  grow  in  the  poorest 
soil,  but  for  success  in  ornamental  tree-planting  good  soil  is 
necessary,  and  it  should  never  be  less  than  a  foot  deep.  Iq 
planting  street  trees  make  sure  of  success  by  properly  pre- 
paring the  soil  where  they  are  to  stand.  In  all  gravelly  and 
poor  soil  dig  a  hole  six  or  ten  feet  across  and  two  or  three 
feet  deep,  it  cannot  be  too  large,  remove  the  poor  soil  and 
replace  with  good,  in  which  to  plant  the  tree.  In  very  poor 
soil  this  must  be  done  to  insure  success.  Rich  earth  from 
an  old  garden  is  best.  If  not  to  be  had  thoroughly  mix 
some  old  manure  with  ordinary  soil  and  a  little  sand. 

Selection  and  Preparation  of  Trees. 

The  site  for  planting  should  be  intelligently  chosen;  then 
the  variety  suited  to  the  peculiar  soil  and  situation  and  use 
for  which  it  is  intended  should  be  considered. 

In  nature  the  roots  of  a  tree  push  upwards  in  search  of 
food  and  moisture  and  become  very  long  and  widely  e.T- 
tended,  with  the  young  or  feeding  roots  at  the  extremities 
so  far  away  from  the  tree  and  so  twisted  among  the  stones 
in  the  soil  and  among  the  roots  of  other  trees  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  them,  and  when  the  tree  is  dug  nothing  but 
stiff  stubs,  bare  of  fibers,  are  preserved.  A  tree  in  this  con- 
dition has  little  chance  of  living,  for  the  fine  fibrous  or 
feeding  roots  are  very  necessary.  It  is  preferable  to  plant 
nursery  grown  trees,  which  have  already  been  once  or  twice 
transplanted  and  have  thus  acquired  a  good  root  system, 
and  then  the  fine  fibrous  roots  will  not  have  to  be  sacrificed 
in  transplanting.  Roots  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  sua 
or  drying  winds  while  being  transported,  but  should  be 
kept  moist  with  a  covering  of  straw,  moss  or  canvas.  The 
feeding  roots  are  easily  destroyed  by  exposure  and  their  loss 
deprives  the  tree  of  much  of  its  power  to  withstand  removal 
successfully.  This  is  especially  true  of  evergreens,  because 
of  their  being  covered  with  foliage  all  the  year.  Native 
trees  growing  near  in  similar  soil  can  hardly  fail  to  flourish 
if  properly  transplanted.  Trees  that  have  grown  in  open 
places  arc  hardier  and  will  bear  transplanting  better  than 
those  that  have  grown  under  the  protection  of  the  deeper 
woods. 

How  to  Plant. 

If  dug  from  a  forest,  the  ragged  ends  of  root^  should  be 
cut  off,  making  a  smooth,  clean  cut,  with  a  sharp  knife. 
The  bruised  and  broken  bark  of  the  roots  would  be  apt  to 
decay  and  thus  hinder  the  formation  of  new  roots  Cut 
from  the  under  side  of  the  root,  not  from  the  upper,  and 
then  the  cut  surface  will  rest  against  the  soil  and  the  water 
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cannot  lodge  on  it,  even  if  the  soil  should  be  saturated,  and 
everything  will  be  more  favorable  for  the  new,  healthy  roots 
to  start  out.  Since  the  tree  has  been  moved  and  a  part  of 
the  roots  has  been  cut  away,  the  tree  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
support  as  much  foliage  as  will  naturally  appear  on  it  as 
soon  as  the  buds  burst  and  the  leaves  appear.  If  the  weather 
should  suddenly  become  very  warm  immediately  after  plant- 
ing, and  the  soil  be  dry,  the  leaves  might  come  out  before 
any  little  rootlets  had  formed  to  take  up  sap;  and  the 
leaves,  which  have  "breathing  pores"  on  their  under  sur- 
faces, through  which  their  moisture  is  taken  up  by  the  air, 
would  thus  quickly  part  with  all  the  sap  in  the  tree,  and  it 
would  wither  and  die.  Water  would  be  a  remedy  if  suffi- 
cient water  were  given.  Sometimes  leaves  'come  and 
remain  on  the  tree  in  health,  but  little  or  no  growth  is  made. 
The  surest  course  to  insure  growth  is  to  cut  hack  the  limhs  in 
about  the  same  proportion  that  the  tree  has  heen  bereft  of  its 
roots.  Then  there  will  be  fewer  leaves  for  the  sap  to  support, 
and  what  growth  there  is  will  be  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Cut  to  an  outside  bud  and  then  the  head  of  the  tree  will 
grow  more  open;  make  the  cut  from  the  inside  outward, 
just  above  a  bud  on  the  outside,  and  any  crooked  or  mis- 
shapen branches  might  be  cut  out  entirely.  But  do  not  cut 
off  the  head  of  the  tree,  if  you  have  any  sense  of  beauty  or 
symmetry. 

If  the  soil  is  good  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  dig  a  hole  a 
foot  or  more  outside  the  longest  roots.  In  planting  the 
tree,  place  the  roots  naturally  as  deep,  or  a  little  deeper  if  in 
loose,  poor  soil,  than  when  they  were  dug;  but  use  judg- 
ment, for  more  trees  are  killed  by  too  deep  planting  than 
the  reverse.  Force  the  soil  among  the  roots  firmly,  working 
it  carefully  with  the  hand  under  the  stem  of  the  tree,  an'l 
leaving  no  open  spaces  among  the  roots.  The  roots  should 
not  be  permitted  to  come  in  contact  with  decaying  matter 
of  coarse,  unfermented  manure.  Should  the  season  be  dry 
and  warm,  water  may  be  poured  in  from  time  to  time  to 
settle  the  fine  soil  about  them,  but  do  not  drench  them. 
The  practice  of  using  water  while  planting  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  a  good  one,  and  with  a  soil  which  has  a  tendency 
to  clog,  there  is  great  danger  of  an  uneven  distribution  and 
settling,  with  consequent  empty  spaces  between  the  roots. 
More  trees  are  probably  killed  by  too  much  water  in  trans- 
planting than  by  too  little;  but  nerer  wet  the  soil  at  or  near 
the  surface  The  surface  should  be  levelled,  or,  better, 
slightly  rounded  about  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Then  a  mulch 
of  coarse  manure  is  helpful,  for  it  keeps  the  surface  moist, 
and  its  richness  will  reach  the  roots  gradually  in  a  diluted 
form.  A  mulch  of  straw,  leaves,  or  coarse  hay  is  better 
than  none  at  all. 

After  the  soil  is  properly  firmed  about  its  roots  the  tree 
should  not  be  neglected  and  suffered"  to  fall  a  prey  to  insects 
or  fungus,  or  allowed  to  starve  for  lack  of  food  or  water,  or 
to  be  loosened  by  the  wind.  Stake  it  carefully  and  firmly 
to  insure  it  against  accidents  with  a  tree-box. 

Sdoqestions. 
Trees  should  not  be  planted  so  near  buildings  that  the 
roots  will  interfere  with  the  foundations  or  that  their  shade 
will  make  the  house  damp;  nor  so  closely  along  roadways 
as  to  hinder  the  prompt  drying  of  the  road  after  a  rain. 


Do  not  overdo  the  matter  of  tree-planting,  and  do  not  let 
taste  run  altogether  in  the  direction  of  one  tree. 

Do  not  neglect  aftercare  and  culture.  Keep  the  ground 
free  from  weeds  and  grass:  prevent  it  from  baking  by  a 
covering  of  mulch  and  by  occasional  hoeing  and  raking. 

Few  people  realize  the  importance  of  pruning.  To  keep 
a  tree  shapely  and  in  proper  balance  by  judicious  pruning 
is  one  thing;  to  clip  it  into  a  form  unlike  what  it  assumes 
naturally  is  another.  There  must  be  pruning,  and  a  good 
deal  of  it  too,  in  all  well  kept  grounds. — Selected  chief  y 
from  Arbor  Day  Hints,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
N.  T.  State. 


Arbor  Day. 

This  is  the  plan  I  finally  devised,  tried  on  May  Gth 
last,  and  found  to  work  satisfactorily.  I  give  it  to 
fellow-teachers  for  the  few  suggestive  thoughts  it  may 
contain: 

I  divided  the  work  for  Arbor  Day  into  four  classes, 
viz.,  (1)  Tree  planting  and  pruning.  (2)  Improving 
interior  of  school-room.  (3)  Improving  grounds  and 
fences,  and  (4)  Supplying  materials  required  for 
Arbor  Day  work,  such  as  spades,  hammers  and  nails, 
saw,  garden-rakes,  etc.  I  placed  each  of  these  depart- 
ments in  charge  of  a  committee  of  six  pupils,  who 
were  to  be  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  all  work 
in  their  respective  lines.  The  committees  were 
named  respectively,  "Tree  Committee,"  "School- 
house  Committee,"  Ground  and  Fence  Committee," 
and  "  Supply  Committee."  To  these  I  added  a 
"  Programme  Committee,"  instructed  to  prepare  a 
suitable  programme  to  be  rendered  at  the  close  of  the 
day's  work.  A  member  of  each  committee  was  chosen, 
by  myself,  to  act  as  overseer  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  to  record  the 
completion  of  each  item  of  work  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
on  which  was  outlined  the  work  to  be  done.  The 
overseers  handed  in  their  reports  at  the  end  of  each 
hour  to  the  teacher,  thus  giving  the  latter  an  idea  of 
the  progress  of  each  department  of  work. 

In  the  tree  planting,  each  tree  was  planted  in  honor 
of  some  person  or  persons,  and  for  each  class  in  the 
school.  A  tree  was  planted  by  one  chosen  from  each 
class  to  plant  the  tree  picked  out  by  his  or  her  class, 
the  pupil  doing  the  "  planting  "  by  fastening  on  the 
tree  a  red  ribbon,  on  which  was  marked  the  name  of 
the  class  and  the  words  "  Arbor  Day,  1893."  Trees 
were  also  planted  in  honor  of  others  connected  with 
the  public  schools;  one  for  the  people  of  the  section, 
another  for  the  trustees,  another  for  the  inspector, 
another  for  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  one  for 
the  teacher;  these  also  having  bright  ribbons,  pro- 
perly marked,  waving  from  their  centres. 

While  the  trees  were  being  planted,  pupils  and 
teachers  joined  in  singing  "The  Maple  Leaf  for  Ever." 
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It  was  indeed  verv  impressive.  My  mind  peering 
forth  in  the  deep  future  seemed  to  see  these  very 
pupils  at  more  advanced  years,  looking  back  with 
pleasant  recollections  on  the  scene  of  to-day,  feeling 
thankful  for  the  lessons  of  "natural  piety"  they  had 
learned  when  they,  with  their  own  handx,  had  planted 
these  noble  trees,  and  revering  the  stately  trees,  whose 
planting  they  had  the  honor  of  witnessing  and  whose 
praises  they  had  so  heartily  sung. 

With  the  teacher's  supervision,  and  the  active, 
willing  work  of  the  little  ones,  the  day  sped  on  happily 
and  by  four  o'clock  (indeed,  it  was  five  o'clock  before 
we  were  through  with  work),  the  grounds  and  the 
school  had  received  a  marked  improvement. 

As  soon  as  the  work  was  finished,  and  each  over- 
seer had  proudly  presented  me  with  his  report,  care- 
fully completed,  we  entered  the  school,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  were  entertained  by  the  fine  selections  the 
programme  committee  had  prepared  during  the  week. 
A  few  remarks  on  the  day's  work,  and  a  few  sugges- 
tive thoughts  for  the  future,  gathered  from  the  day's 
work,  were  given  to  the  pupils  by  the  teacher,  and 
then  all,  young  and  old,  little  ones  and  larger  ones, 
wended  their  way  home,  doubtless  wearied,  but,  never- 
theless, having  a  greater  love  for  "  Arbor  Day"  and 
"  Nature,"  than  ever  they  had,  and  enjoying  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  day  had  been  made 
made  more  attractive  and  more  useful  by  their 
presence. 

Who  can  estimate  the  value,  to  the  minds  of  the 
future  men  and  women  of  our  land,  of  a  day  thus 
spent,  chiefly  in  the  worship  of  nature.  Let  us  have 
more  of  it;  and  may  the  time  soon  come  when  our 
legislators  will  see  it  to  be  their  duty  to  enforce  as 
strictly  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  systematically, 
as  to  enforce  the  observance  of  other  days  of  not  half 
the  importance. — "Tmcher,"  in  Toronto  Educational 
Journal. 


A  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  treating  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  head  work  done  by  college 
students,  offers  a  suggestion  which  may  be  of  service 
to  many  thousands  of  our  readers,  both  in  and  out  of 
college,  who  are  intent  on  making  the  most  of  their 
opportunities  and  privileges,     liere  it  is: 

Masterful  handling  is  superior  to  the  slavish  grind 
of  mere  acquisition,  and  this  power  is  generally 
gained  by  spending  more  time  over  a  few  things. 
Here  lies  i>art  of  the  secret  of  the  superiority  of  the 
country-bred  boys  and  girls  over  others.  They  have 
thought  much  on  a  few  subjects.  Too  much  ground 
is  covered  in  the  colleges  for  men.  Many  of  their 
graduates  know  much,  but  have  little  ability  to  do  a 
given  thing  in  a  way  to  command  the  respect  of  the 


truly  educated.  They  have  been  widely  informed, 
but  are  poorly  educated.  They  never  get  inside  of 
facts  into  their  truths,  nor  beyond  them,  through 
their  relations,  into  truth  itself.  We  all  know  that 
to  study  a  few  things,  not  to  accumulate  masses  of 
knowledge,  but  to  develop  power  and  acquire  method, 
the  greatest  of  intellectual  instruments,  is  the  best  of 
education.  We  all  need  ever  to  remember  that  mas- 
tery over  self  for  high  ends  is  the  great  educational 


The  teacher  must  know  the  foundation  on  which 
he  attempts  to  build  new  knowledge.  He  must  know 
the  condition  of  the  pupil's  mind.  He  must  know 
what  the  pupil  knows.  The  pupil's  known  must  be 
known  to  the  teacher;  it  is  only  thus  that  he  can  go 
out  into  the  unknown.  No  matter  how  skilfully  a 
teacher  may  talk  about  a  subject,  if  the  pupil  is 
ignorant  of  that  subject,  the  time  is  wasted.  Some- 
times the  once  "  known  "  has  slipped  away.  The 
first  rule  is  to  see  that  there  is  a  foundation. — N.  Y. 
School  Jourjial. 


What  TO  Re.\I). — If  you  are  down  with  the  blues, 
read  the  twenty-seventh  Psalm.  If  there  is  a  chilly 
sensation  about  the  heart,  read  the  third  chapter  of 
Revelation. 

If  you  don't  know  where  to  look  for  a  month's 
rent,  read  the  thirty-seventh  Psalm. 

If  you  feel  lonesome  and  unprotected,  read  the 
ninety-first  Psalm. 

If  the  stove-pipe  has  fallen  down  and  the  cook  gone 
off  in  a  pet,  put  up  the  pipe,  wash  your  hands,  and 
read  the  third  chapter  of  James. 

If  you  find  yourself  losing  confidence  in  men,  read 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  I.  Corinthians. 

If  people  pelt  you  with  hard  words,  read  the  fif- 
teenth chapter  of  John. 

If  you  are  getting  discouraged  about  your  work, 
read  Psalm  cx.wi.  and  Galatians  vi.  7-0. 

If  you  are  all  out  of  sorts,  read  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  Hebrews. — T/h-  Bible  Header. 

Supt.  Greenwood  must  be  credited  with  discovering 
a  new  genus  of  teachers.  He  classes  them  as  "  re- 
gressives,"  "standstills,"  and  "progressives."  The 
new  class  is  the  first  named;  "  regressive  "  or  back- 
ward-going teachers  certainly  do  exist.  One  super- 
intendent describes  some  of  his  teachers  as  "crochet 
crazy; '"  another  says  he  knows  he  has  teachers  whose 
sole  reading  is  the  First  Reader  that  is  used  by  the 
pupils.  It  would  be  an  interesting  question  to  know 
how  far  back  these  regressive  teachers  can  go. — N.  Y. 
School  Journal. 
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The  Teacher. 

I  saw  a  teacher  building  slow, 

Day  after  day  as  passed  the  years, 
And  saw  a  spirit  temple  grow. 

With  fear  and  hope  and  often  tears, 
A  mystic  palace  of  the  soul. 

Where  reigned  a  monarch  half  divine, 
And  love  and  light  illumed  the  whole, 

And  made  its  hall  with  radiance  shine. 

I  saw  a  teacher  take  a  child. 

Friendless  and  weak  and  all  alone. 

With  tender  years,  but  passions  wild. 
And  work  as  on  a  priceless  stone ; 

Out  of  the  rude  and  shapeless  thing. 
With  love  and  toil  and  patient  care, 

I  saw  her  blest  ideal  spring — 
■  An  image  pure  and  passing  fair. 

Upon  a  canvas  ne'er  to  fade, 

I  saw  her  paint  with  matchless  art, 
Pictures  that  angels  might  have  made 

Upon  a  young  and  tender  heart; 
And  growing  deeper  for  the  years. 

And  flowing  brighter  for  the  day. 
They  ripened  for  the  radiant  spheres, 

Where  beauty  ne'er  shall  pass  away. 
—  William  Oland  Bourne,  in  N.   T.  School  Jovrnal. 


There  are  now  about  150  women  students  in  Toronto 
university  and  their  number  increases  so  rapidly  that 
they  are  practically  inconvenienced  now  and  uncom- 
fortably crowded.  In  another  five  years  they  will 
equal  in  number  if  not  actually  outnumber  the  men, 
and  nothing  has  been  done  for  them.  They  have  no 
playground,  no  open  space  even  for  walking,  and 
neither  gymnasium  nor  residence.  The  movement 
at  present  on  foot  to  establish  a  residence  is  all  the 
more  laudable  and  praiseworthy  because  it  seems  as 
if  the  undergraduate  body  of  the  near  future  is  to  be 
largely  composed  of  women. 


A  learned  professor  says:  "Tobacco  in  any  form  is 
bad,  but  in  a  cigarette  there  are  five  poisons,  while  in 
a  good  cigar  there  is  only  one.  In  a  cigarette  there 
is  the  oil  in  the  paper,  the  oil  of  nicotine,  saltpetre 
to  preserve  the  tobacco,  opium  to  make  it  mild,  and 
the  oil  in  the  flavoring.  The  trouble  with  the  cigarette 
is  the  inhaling  of  the  smoke,  If  you  blow  a  mouth- 
ful of  smoke  through  a  handkerchief,  it  will  leave  a 
brown  stain.  Inhale  the  smoke,  and  blow  't  through 
the  nostril,  and  no  stain  will  appear.  The  oil  and 
poison  remain  in  the  head  or  body.  Cigarettes  create 
a  desire  for  strong  drink;  and  there  should  be 
anti-cigarette  societies,  as  there  are  temperance 
societies." 


The  schools  of  Great  Britain  are  known  as  (1) 
vohmtary  schooh,  which  have  been  built,  and  are 
partly  supported,  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  These 
are  under  denominational  control;  (2)  board  schools, 
viz.,  schools  built  and  supported  by  money  raised  by 
local  taxation,  and  controlled  by  elected  school 
boards.  Out  of  the  4,688,000  pupils  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  2,154,000  are  in  the  schools  known  as 
voluntary  provided  by,  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Church  of  England;  1,780,000  are  in  board  schools; 
330,000  attend  schools  under  the  British  School 
Society,  or  other  undenominational  control;  248,000 
axe  m  Roman  Catholic  schools  J  and  174,000  belong 
to  Wesleyan  schools. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


(Seleotious  from  •'  i  lur  Times  "  and  other  sources.) 
The  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  can  scarcely 
afford  to  criticise  European  expenditures  in  warlike  prepar- 
ations while  their  yearly  pension  list  is  $<JO,000,000  in  excess 
of  what  Britain  spends  on  her  army  and  enormous  navy. 


The  Western  Counties  Railway  is  hereafter  to  be  called  the 
Yarmouth  and  Annapolis  Railway. 


Ulster  threatens  war  if  Home  Rule  is  adopted  in  Ireland. 


The  Home  Rule  Bill,  introduced  into  the  British  Parliament 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  "  to  estal)lish  a  legislative  body  in  Dublin 
for  the  conduct  of  both  legislation  and  administration  in  Irish 
as  distinct  from  Imperial  affairs."  In  other  words,  he  pro- 
poses to  give  Ireland  a  separate  legislature,  similar  to  those 
of  the  different  states  of  the  United  States.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
project  to  establish  a  federal  system  to  regulate  the  relations 
between  Ireland  and  the  British  empire,  while  no  such  system 
is  proposed  for  the  other  members  of  the  federation,  for 
Wales  and  Scotland  and  England,  which  also  were  originally 
independent  nations.  The  plan  involves  the  retention  of 
eighty  Irish  members  at  Westminster,  the  creation  of  a  legis- 
lative council  at  Dublin,  the  partition  of  the  taxes,  the  with- 
holding by  Great  Britain  of  the  Irish  customs  duties  for 
imperial  purposes.  There  are  difficulties  connected  with  the 
carrying  out  of  the  scheme  that  might  appal  a  man  in  his 
prime ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  takes  it  up  with  all  the  vigor  of  a 
man  of  sixty,  instead  of  one  who  is  more  than  a  score  of  years 
past  the  meridian  of  life. 

Ex-President  Harrison,  of  the  United  States,  has  accepted  a 
professorship  in  the  Stanford  University,  California.  He  will 
lecture  on  constitutional  law  at  a  salary  of  $20,000. 


The  English  Hou.se  of  Commons  has  passed,  276  to  229,  a 
resolution  that  in  future  all  members  be  paid  for  their  services 
in  parliament. 


The  salary  of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  is  £10,000, 
(148.666.66).  But  the  expenses  in  connection  with  the  office 
—  travelling,  maintenance  of  Rideau  Hall,  etc.,  brings  it  to 
more  than  double  that  amount.  Reckoning  salary,  expenses, 
and  interest,  the  Governor-General  has  cost  the  country  the 
annual  sum  of  |114,iiG9.63.  This  ought  to  satisfy  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, if  it  does  not  the  people  of  Canada. 
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aUESTION  ^P  ARTMENT. 

In  reply  to  oiir  correspoadint  who  asked  for  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  Mathematical  Drawing  in  the  Nova 
Scotia  course  of  study  (Grade  IX)  we  may  say  that  the 
work  required  is,  in  our  opinion,  very  simple.  Let  each 
pupil  be  provided  with  a  small  compass,  rule  and  quadrant, 
the  cost  of  outfit  not  exceeding  fifteen  cents.  The  work 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz..  to  plot  a  line  according 
to  any  scale,  and  to  plot,  or  conversely,  to  measure  an  angle. 
Practice  in  these  involves  all  that  is  required  in  the  grade. 
Geometrical  principles  are  taught,  but  proof  is  not  neces- 
sarily given.     Sample  problems: 

1.  A  triangle  has  its  three  sides,  respectively  2,  3 
and  4  inches  long;  construct  it. 

2.  A  triangle  has  its  three  sides,  180,  255  and  225 
yards  long;  construct  it.  [It  will  be  seen  that  a 
triangle  having  its  three  sides,  3,  4^  and  3^  inches, 
will  be  in  proportion,  but  it  will  be  best  to  accustom 
the  pupils  to  the  use  of  an  ordinary  plane  diagonal 
scale,  which  they  will  be  taught  to  construct  for 
themselves.] 

3.  Given  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  93  and  124,  and 
contained  angle  50  degrees;  construct  it. 

4.  Given  BC  070,  and  angles  at  B  and  C  36  and  6G 
degrees  respectively;  construct  it. 

5.  Divide  a  given  straight  into  two,  three,  or  four 
equal  parts. 

6.  On  a  given  straight  line  describe  an  equilateral 
triangle,  a  square,  or  any  other  regular  rectilinear 
figure, 

M.  Mac— Please  solve  example  5,  Section  II.,  page  71,  of 
Ilamblin  Smith;  also  example  4,  Section  IV.,  page  72,  and 
example  !i.  Section  V.,  page  106. 

Ilamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  page  71: 


2  +  5  _  7  _ 

3  +  7    10 

147 
210 

2     140 

3     210 

5     150 

T     210 

24-5 
From  which  it  appears  that  -^    is  less  than  i,  but 

3  +  7 
greater  than  ?,. 

NiiTK.— To  cninparethe  values  of  fractions  bring  them  to  a  common 
di'noMiliiolor.  ami  then,  by  looklnft  at  the  nuineralor,  it  c«d  be  seen  at  a 
glance  which  is  the  larger  of  two  fractions. 


Page  72,  Suction  IV.,  example  4: 

Carriage  =    i  of  the  horse. 
Horse       =    J       "         " 
Carriage  and  Horse  =  V      "        "     — ^^'=^5 
i      "        "     =     15 

.-.  the  value  of  the  horse  is  120  and  the  value  of 
the  carriage  is  »225-.?120=.?105. 

Harneas  =  "'•  of  the  horse 

=  —  of  $120 

24 
=         $25. 


Page  166,  Section  V.,  example  5: 


73 


Three  men  cause  a  loss  of  i+i+i.  or  - '.  -of  a  day's 

loo 

work  each  day;  two  men  make  again  of  i  +  jV.  or 

of  a  day's  work  each  day. 

40  ■' 

73  9 

The  difference  of  and  -      shows    a    net    loss 

108  40 

each  day  of  ^^   of  a  day's  work,  or  in  84  days  a  loss 
105 

of  84  X—  =17  J  days. 
105 

.  •.   17  men  have  extra  work  j  of  a  day, 

.3  3 

1  man  has  extra  work  .  '  ,  ^  =-—  of  a  day. 
0X17      8o 


Please  solve:— (1)  The  parallel  sides  of  a  trapezoid  are 
respectively  16  and  20  feet,  and  the  perpendicular  distance 
between  them  is  5  feet  How  far  from  the  shorter  of  the 
parallel  sides  must  a  line  parallel  to  it  be  drawn  to  divide 
the  trapezoid  into  two  equal  parts  ? 

Solution. 

Let  the  angles  at  A,  E,  B,  G  be  right  angles. 


Or  5 


CD= 


Let  AB=1G,  EF--20,  BG-5, 
And  a;=the  required  distance,  BC. 
Then  GF=20-16=4,  and-,-,  BG 
Ax. 
"5 
Then  we  have  the  equation — 

AreaACDB=(^'^+^)  BC,  or 


GF::BC  :  CD, 


A..      .  *« 

4  ::x  :  - 
5 


(16+164-4xV 


x=      V82-20=2-637-f  Answer, 


(2)     x^+Uy-y--a*+2a-l. 

(rt-1)  X  {x-{-y,=a  (a+1)  y  {x-y) 
Solution. 


x+y_  „      ..- 
1~  1  ^a-\ 


(2)  By  dividing  becomes    -X 

Let  X'^viy. 

Then  (3)  becomes     -^  X  -  -^^^L? =--  X  - -, 
.'/      my-y      1     .a-1 

Simplify  (4)-X-^  —=-^-X_-^ 


.fl+l 


0) 

(2) 


(3) 

(4) 
(5) 


VI  =  a 


'.  =  ay. 
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Then  from  (1)  by  substitution 


■%a 


,2  — 


a--l-2a 


0-  — 1  — 2« 
y  =1 
X  =  a 


(1) 
(2) 


(3)     Ax-^+y-^%  (2.r+*/)=6 
ixy  (a:^+l)  =  3 

SOLOTION. 

From  {i)  X-  y--\-xy--=\ 
Then  by  quadratics  xy=^ 
1 

Zx 
Substituting  in  (1)  and  transposing  we  have 

iGx^  +  16a:3  — 24a;2  +4a;  +  =0 
Factoring  (-1),  16^-  +  d'ix  +  i  and  x"  —  x+  | 
Either  of  these  factors  by  quadratics  will  give  x—  J. 
Substituting  this  value  in  (1)  or  (2)  we  get  j/=l. 
Note. — There  are,  of  course,  several  other  values 
of  X  and  V. 


M.  McN.— Please  prove  the  following:  If  the  circle  in- 
scribed in  a  triangle  ABC  touch  BC  in  D,  AB  in  F,  and  AC 
in  G,  the  circles  inscribed  in  ABD  and  ACD  will  touch  each 
other. 

Let  the  circle  in  ABD  touch  AD  in  M,  and  the 
circle  in  ADU  touch  AD  in  N,  and  AC  in  H, 
Then  3AN=AC+ AD-HC-ND 

=AC  +  AD-DC. 
Also  2 AM=AB  +  AD-  BD 
.-.  2AN-2AM=(AC-  DC)— (AB— BD) 
=AG— AF. 
But  AG=AF    .  ■ .     AN=AM. 
That  is  the  points  M  and  X  coincide. 


A  correspondent  a.sks  the  following  question :  If  a  teacher 
loses  a  few  days  in  a  term,  how  should  it  be  deducted  from 
district  salary? 

The  trustees  are  required  to  pay  the  teacher  in  the 
same  way  that  the  government  money  is  paid.  There 
are  so  many  teaching  days  in  a  term,  and  whatever 
number  of  these  the  school  is  in  session,  for  that 
number  she  is  entitled  to  receive  pay.  The  holidays 
are  not  counted  in  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Teachers  are  also  entitled  to  receive  pay  as  for  teach- 
ing days  for  the  sessions  of  County  or  Provincial 
Institutes  if  they  give  the  trustees  proper  notice  of 
their  intention  to  attend.  If  the  teacher  is  debarred 
from  attending  the  Institute  by  reason  of  bad  weather, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  is  entitled  to  pay.  It 
may  be  said  here  that  days  expected  to  be  lost  in  the 
future  cannot  be  made  ujs  beforehand. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

A  very  successful  school  concert  was  held  in  the  superior 
school,  Havelock,  N.  B.,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  to  raise  money  to 
purchase  a  school  flag.  The  concert  was  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  A.  C.  M.  r>awson,  the  principal,  assisted  by  Miss  Odessa 
Price,  teacher  of  the  primary  department.  Sufficient  was 
realized  to  purchase  a  flag,  besides  some  chemicals  and  other 
apparatus  in  which  Mr.  Lawson  had  already  made  a  beginning, 
having  purchased  last  winter  an  outtit  for  conducting  experi- 
ments in  chemistry. 


Inspector  Meagher  has  recently  visited  the  Woodstock 
schools.  He  speaks  in  complimentary  terms  of  the  condition 
in  which  he  found  them. 


The  teacher  of  South  Bay,  St.  .John  County,  writing  of  a 
recent  school  entertainment,  says,  "We  had  a  very  fine  even- 
ing and  many  of  the  residents  of  the  district  were  present  as 
well  as  a  number  of  my  friends  from  the  city.  We  realized 
the  sum  of  $25.03.  I  bought  a  globe  which  cost  $19.00  and  a 
a  map  of  South  America.  I  think  we  have  one  of  the  finest 
globes  in  the  county.  The  secretary  is  making  a  stand  on 
rollers  for  it.  It  will  have  a  cover  similar  to  that  of  a  sewing 
machine.  I  have  organized  a  sewing  circle  among  my  girls 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  school  library." 


Teachers  in  Xew  Brunswick  are  reported  very  scarce. 

Miss  Mary  Moseley,  of  the  Dartmouth  schools,  has  been 
appointed  to  Morris  street  school,  Halifax.  In  addition  to 
being  a  good  teacher,  she  is  a  young  lady  of  very  considerable 
literary  ability.  Four  years  ago  she  won  the  N.  S.  A.  A.  prize 
of  $25  for  the  best  essay  on  the  Duty  of  the  State  in  Support- 
ing High  Schools. 


Prof.  Lee  Russell,  of  the  manual  training  school,  Halifax, 
has  accepted  an  appointment  to  the  normal  school,  Truro,  at 
a  salary  of  $1,200.  In  addition  to  Sloyd,  he  will  teach  physics 
and  chemistry. 


Mr.  Harvey,  for  the  last  five  years  principal  of  the  Victoria 
School  of  Art  and  Design,  Halifax,  has  re-signed  his  position 
in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  art.  He  has  been 
succeeded  by  Mr.  O.  Dodge,  a  graduate  of  Yale  University. 
An  Department  and  a  life  member  of  the  Art  Students'  League 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Dodge  has  already  impressed  his  pujjils 
with  his  ability  both  as  a  teacher  and  an  artist. 


At  Sydney,  Cape  Breton ,  nineteen  passed  the  examination 
for  the  .Junior  Tonic  sol-fa  certificate,  six  of  these  children  being 
in  the  common  .school.  The  following  passed  the  examination 
for  the  elementary  certificate:  Mary  Hanrahan,  Maggie  Mug- 
gah,  Maggie  A.  McDonald,  Celia  Gillis,  Euphemia  Currie, 
Emily  McKionou,  Ion  G.  McKinnon,  Norman  McDonald, 
Murdoch  .J.  McLean,  Charles  Mcintosh,  Murdoch  Buchanan, 
Emily  Hill,  Nettie  Lurchell,  Blanche  O'Neil.  Maggie  .\. 
JIcDonald.  Intermediate. 


Mr.  Slandish  Carson,  of  Seal  Cove,  Grand  >[anan.  and  Miss 
Patience  Doughty,  of  Fair  Haven,  Deer  Island,  Charlotte  Co., 
have  procured  flags  for  their  schools. 


A  meeting  of  the  senate  of  the  university  was  held  in  Fred 
ericton  on  March  38lh  last. 
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The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  Provincial  | 
Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  the  |>riDcipars  room  of  the 
Victoria  scliool.  St.  .lolin.  on  the  3rd  inst.  I)r  Inch  presided. 
There  were  present  Messrs.  Stolhart,  Parlce,  McLean,  Hiiy, 
March  and  Carter,  of  St.  John:  Messrs  Inch,  Palmer  and 
Fester,  of  Fredericton;  Mr.  S.  C.  Willinr.  of  Moncton;  Mr. 
K.  P.  Steeves,  of  Woodstock,  and  Mr.  Win.  Brodie,  of  St. 
Andrews.  The  courseof  instruction  was  up  for  consideration, 
and  the  Chief  Superintendent  listened  to  the  views  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  on  some  proposed  changes. 

Inspector  Smith  will  spend  May  and  Jimc  in  Kent  County. 

Some  of  our  teachers  propose  attendinj?  the  World's  Fair. 

Inspector  Carter  will  vi.sit  St.  Andrews,  Si.  Stephen  and 
Milltown  in  April,  and  some  of  the  islands  in  Charlotte  ('o. 
in  May. 

In  ihe  award  .if  Fellowships  recently  at  Columbia  College. 
N.  Y.,  one  fell  to  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. Wm.  D.  Matthew,  who  is  now  sl\idying  in  the  School 
Of  Mines  in  that  college.  There  isalwaysa  sharp  competition 
for  those  fellowships  which  arc  allotted  annually  to  advanced 
students  from  various  colleges,  wi.shing  to  pursue  special 
courses  at  Columbia.  Only  four  out  of  the  twenty-four 
fellowships  to  be  awarded  fell  to  the  college  which  grants 
them,  the  others  having  gone  to  students  from  colleges  and 
technical  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  Ignited  Stales  and 
Canada.  Columbia  expends  <:r->,000  annually  on  these  fellow- 
ships, designed  to  encourage  original  investigation  in  litera- 
ture, science  and  other  branches  of  learning.  Mr.  .Matthew  is 
II  son  of  Geo.  F.  Matthew,  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  the  eminent 
geologist.  lie  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  signal  success  in 
winning  honors  where  he  had  many  formidable  competitors. 
The  scholarship  is  worih  |500  a  year,  tenable  for  two  years. 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Les  Enfants  Pathiotks,  par  G.  Bruno  Edited  with 
notes,  vocabulary  and  appendices  by  W.  S.  Lyon,  M.  A  ; 
pp  i)4,  price  25  cents.  I).  C.  Heath  *  Co.,  publishers, 
Boston.  With  copious  notes  and  vocabulary  there  is  added 
a  list  of  the  commonest  irregular  verbs,  making  a  very 
complete  text-book  for  the  ordinary  learner. 

BoawKM-'s  Life  of  Johnson,  edited  with  an  Introduction 
by  Mowbray  Morris;  pp.  718;  cloth,  jirice  Hs  lid.  London: 
MacMillan  &  Co.,  and  New  York.  Of  Boswell  and  his 
famous  biography,  nothing  new  can  be  said  Everyone  has 
read  it,  or  expects  to  read  it.  No  one  could  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  doing  so  than  in  procuring  this  latest  and 
cheapest  edition. 

Don  Quixote  of  La  Manxha.  John  Ormeby's  translation, 
abridged  and  edited  for  the  use  of  schools  by  Mabel  F. 
Wheaton;  pp.  27'2.  price  (iO  cents  Boston:  Oinn  &  Co, 
publishers  This  is  an  excellent  and  cheap  edition,  in  Ginn's 
"Classics  for  Children"  .series,  of  this  great  classic  of  romance 
literature,  and  is  introduced  with  a  preface,  giving  an 
interesting  biographical  sketch  of  Cervantes,  the  author. 

Spenser's  "  Faerib  Quebie,"  Book  I.,  with  Introduction 
and  notes  by  H.  M.  Percivnl,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  Presidency  College,  Calcutta;  pp.  342,  price  Ss. 


Od.  Publishers,  Mac?«Iillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  Y'ork. 
One  great  obstacle  to  the  study  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queeiie 
has  been  the  lack  of  wise  helps  to  the  student  in  the  shape 
of  intcrpietations  of  old  English  words,  the  Spenserian 
metre,  and  its  many  archaisms.  In  the  admirable  introduc- 
tion and  the  many  useful  notes  which  accompany  the  present 
volume,  this  objection  is  removed  ;  and  the  student  of  early 
English  literature  will  gladly  avail  himself  of  this  convenient, 
cheap  and  well-printed  volume  to  gain  a  closer  knowledge 
of  one  of  England's  greatest  poets. 


Tennyson's  Holy  Gbail,  with  Introduction  and  notes  by 
G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.  A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  pp.  80,  price  2s  6d.  London:  MacMillan  it 
Co.,  and  New  York.  This  edition  of  the  Holy  Grail  in  its 
compact  form,  with  introduction  and  explanatory  notes, 
will  be  welcomed  by  students  of  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the 
King. 


Hi.sTouy  OF  Enoi.and  (primer)  By  Arabella  B.  Buckley. 
London:  MacMillan  &  Co.,  and  New  York.  The  authoress 
is  known  still  by  her  maiden  name,  as  when  she  wrote  her 
books  on  science.  Tiiis  primer  is  excellently  and  clearly 
printed  and  with  the  help  of  various  types.  It  is  attractive 
in  style  as  in  matter;  and  is  written  plainly  without  obtru- 
sive opinions.  Whom  is  it  written  for?  For  young  people 
it  is  good,  if  they  read  it  with  the  elders.  The  former  would 
perhaps  find  any  primer  intolerable  otherwise.  The  elders 
should  themselves  enjoy  this  one.  But  there  are  a  few 
words  of  exceptions  to  the  full  praise.  (1)  The  table  of 
sovereigns  of  England  makes  Queen  Anne  the  daughter  of 
William  and  Mary.  Also  it  leaves  out— surely  unnecessarily 
— a  single  generation  here  and  there,  if  such  and  such  a  per- 
son did  not  reign.  That  makes  things  less  clear  and  less 
interesting.  (2)  On  page  98:  "The  Treaty  of  Limerick, 
lOOl,  ended  the  war,  and  gave  the  Catholics  freedom  of 
worship.''  This  "gave"  is  c<iuivocal.  It  did  not  give,  in 
fact,  though  it  guaranteed.  17'/'-  page  104  of  this  book, 
where  the  correcting  additional  statement  is  made  concern- 
in"  that  revolution  settlement,  which,  as  Freeman  says,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  freed  Scotland  and  enslaved  Ireland. 
(:!)  The  usual  English  Bunker'.*  Hill,  on  page  Hit.  (4)  Even 
in  a  i)rimer  is  there  no  room  for  a  soft  word  when  preaching 
the  gospel  of  force?  On  page  \VA  this  is  all  that  is  said  of 
Hastings'  trial:  His  acquittal  "was  only  justice;  for  if 
Hastings  had  made  mistakes,  he  had  also  left  the  British 
possessions  in  ln<lia  strong  and  at  peace."  (5)  Page  1*20. 
Is  "  Since  Ireland  was  never  at  peace  under  her  own  Parlia- 
ment, Pitt  determined  to  abolish  it  "—is  that  suthcient,  or 
exact?  Is  it  fair  to  the  pre-l'nion  Protestant  landed-interest 
Parliament  to  put  it  down  a.s  the  cause  of  all  the  strife  in  a 
country  under  penal  laws,  supported  by  a  stronger  country 
across  the  channel?  (C)  Page  142.  "  All  these  (Australian 
colonies)  hope  one  day  to  join  in  a  great  federation  of  Aus- 
tralasia." Do  they  so  hope?  That  is  what  we  want  to  have 
proved  to  us  in  Canada.  The  newspa|H-rs  seem  to  tell  of 
some  who  hope,  and  of  some  who  do  not ;  and  of  hopes  very 
different,  too,  by  the  way,  in  their  ultimate  goal.--W.  F.  8. 

/lOOKS  RECEJVEIt. 
An  Ei.emkntahv  Turatise  on  Modkkn  Pi  kb  Geometry. 
by    H.    Lachlan.    M.   A.,    Cambridge,    Eng. :    Tiik   Food  of 
Pi..\NTs.  by   A.   P.    Laurie.     Publishers:    MacMillan  &  Co., 
London  and  New  York. 

I  NE    AVENTCRE    DI     C&I.GHRE    PlERROT,  par  Alircd  AsSol- 

lant.     Publishers:  I).  ('.  Heath  A-  Co  ,  Boston.  Ma-ss. 
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Indigestion. 

HORSFORD'S  Acid  Phosphate. 

Promotes  digestion  with- 
out injury  and  thereby  re- 
lieves diseases  caused  by 
indigestion  of  the  food.  The 
best  remedy  for  headache 
proceeding  from  a  disorder- 
ed stomach. 


Trial  bottle  mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents 
in  stamps.  Kuniford  Chemical  Works, 
I'rovirlence.  R.  I. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 

Normal  School   Entrance,    University  Matriculation, 

and  Grammar  and  High  School  Leaving 

Examination. 

The  attention  of  teachers  and  of  candidates  for  any  of  the  above  ex- 
aminations is  directed  to  the  following  regulations: 

All  these  examinations  will  be  held  under  the  supervision  of  the  same 
officers,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  day  of  July,  at  nine  o'clock,  a  m., 
at  Fredericton,  St.  John,  Moncton,  St.  Stephen,  Chatham,  Bathui'st, 
Campbellton,  Woodstock,  Andover,  and  such  other  places  as  the  Board 
of  Education  may  hereafter  determine. 

A  supplementary  entrance  examination  will  (on  application  to  the 
principal  not  later  than  the  15th  day  of  August)  be  held  at  the  opening 
of  the  Normal  irchool  in  Fredericton  in  September,  1898,  for  those  candi. 
dates  who  shall  have  failed  to  present  themselves  for  examination  in 
July,  or  having  attended  shall  have  failed  to  pass. 

1.  Normal  School  Entrance  Examinations.— These  shall  include  the 
following  subjects  for  all  classes,  viz..  Reading,  spelling,  writing,  English 
granmiar  and  composition,  geography,  history,  arithmetic  (inchiding 
'he  keeping  of  accounts),  and  elementary  natiu-al  history.  Male  candi- 
dates for  the  first  and  second  classes  will  also  be  required  to  pass  exami- 
nations on  the  first  book  of  geometry  (Hambliu  Smith's),  and  on  algebra, 
including  the  elementary  rules  and  simple  equations  of  one  unknown 
quantity. 

Remark.— The  examination  papers  on  the  above  subjects  will  be  graded 
as  to  extent  and  difHculty  according  to  the  class  of  license  applied  for  by 
the  candidates  respectively.  For  example,  candidates  for  the  third  class 
will  be  examined  on  the  outlines  of  Canadian  and  British  history,  the 
general  geography  of  North  America  and  Europe,  with  the  geography 
of  New  Brunswick  in  detail  (including  the  drawine  from  memory  of  an 
outline  map  of  the  province),  the  elementan,-  arithmetic  as  prescribed, 
and  the  common  minerals  and  plants  of  New  Brunswick,  as  contained  in 
Bailey's  Elementary  Natural  History. 

Candidates  for  the  second  class  will  be  required  to  show  a  more  exten' 
sive  knowledge  of  grammar,  history,  geography  (particularly  of  the 
several  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada),  of  the  minerals,  plants 
and  animals  of  New  Brunswick  as  contained  in  Prof.  Bailey's  Natural 
History,  advanced  arithmetic  to  the  end  of  compound  interest,  and  the 
keeping  of  accounts  by  single  entry. 


Candidates  for  first  class  will  be  required  to  have  an  intelligent  ac- 
quaintance with  prescribed  text-books  (including  that  on  general 
histoiy)  except  as  limited  by  the  above  regulation  in  regard  to  geometry 
and  algebra. 

In  the  entrance  examinations  the  standards  of  awards  will  be  the  same 
as  given  in  Regulation  3l.  KXa)  School  Manual 

2.  Leaving  Examinations.—  In  addition  to  reading,  drawing,  book- 
keeping, the  subject's  of  examination  for  the  Junior  Leaving  Examina- 
tions shall  consist  of  English  grammai-  and  analysis,  Englisii  composi- 
tion. English  literatuw.  history  and  geography,  arithmetic  and  mensur- 
ation, algebra  and  geometry,  natural  history*  and  agriculture,  with 
Latin,  or  French,  or  physics  and  botany,  or  physiology  and  hygiene: 
and  for  the  Senior  Leaving  Examinations  of  English  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  English  composition,  English  literature,  histoi-y  and  geography, 
algebra,  geometry,  trlgonometi-y.  land  surveying  and  navigation,  natura' 
philosophy,  with  Latin  and  Greek,  or  Latin  and  either  French  or  (Jer- 
man,  or  French  and  German,  or  chemistry  and  physics  and  botany  and 
zoology,  or  physics  and  chemist  ry  with  either  Latin,  or  French  or  German 

3.  Matricvlation  Examination-^.— All  candidates  for  Junior  Matricula- 
tion shall  take  the  pass  sul)jects  in  Latin,  mathematics,  English  history 
and  geography,  and  in  one  of  the  following;  (a^  Greek.  (6)  French  and 
natural  science.  Candidates  for  Senior  Matriculation  shall  take  in 
addition  the  pass  subjects  of  the  Freshman  year  in  Latin,  mathematics, 
English,  history  and  geography,  natural  science,  and  in  one  of  the 
following;  (o)  Greek,  Cb)  French,  (c)  German. 

10.  Pass  Standard— Any  candidate  who  obtains  one-third  of  the 
marks  in  each  paper  and  one-half  of  Ihe  aggregate  marks  obtainable, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  certificate  for  which  he  has  been  examined.  Any 
candidate  who  obtains  one-'alf  of  the  marks  in  each  paper  and  three- 
fourihis  of  the  aggregate  marks  obtainable,  shall  be  entitled  to  au  honor 
ceriiticate. 

11.  Holders  of  the  Junior  Leaving  or  Junior  Matriculation  Examina- 
tions shall  be  admitted  to  the  Normal  School  without  being  required  to 
pass  the  usual  entrance  examinations:  certificates  of  having  passed  the 
Senior  Leaving  or  Senior  Matriculation  Exan-.i nations  shall  be  accepted 
jyro  tanfo  in  the  Normal  School  closing  examinations  for  license. 

Reading.— The  examiner  shall  conduct  an  oral  examination  in  reaiiing 
at  the  time  arranged  in  the  programme.  Each  candidate  shall  read  at 
least  twenty  lines  in  prose  and  twenty  lines  in  poetry  from  passages 
previously  selected  by  the  examiner,  and  shall  also  read  a  passage  of 
tc[ual  length,  selected  by  himself,  from  any  book  which  he  may  bring 
into  the  room  for  the  purpose.  The  examiner,  in  estimating  the  value 
of  the  reading,  shall  pay  special  attention  to  pirch.  distinctness  of 
enunciation,  ease  and  natural  exjiression,  and,  by  asking  easy  questions- 
shall  determine  whether  the  candidate  has  read  intelligently.  He  shall 
forward,  with  the  other  papers,  to  the  Departmeut  a  report  of  the  marks 
in  reading  assigned  to  each  candidate — 100  being  taken  as  the  maximum. 

4.  Notice  by  Caniu dates  —  Every  person  who  purposes  to  present 
himself  at  any  of  these  examinations  shall  send  to  the  Inspector  within 
whose  inspectoral  district  he  intends  to  write,  not  later  than  the  24th  of 
May  preceding,  a  notice  stating  the  class  of  certificate  for  which  he  is  a 
candidate,  and  what  optional  subject  or  subjects  he  has  selected.  Such 
notice  shall  be  accompanied  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  Normal  School 
entrance  by  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  and  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  other 
examinations  by  a  fee  of  two  dollars.  In  case  a  candidate  fails  to  pass 
he  will  be  admitted  to  any  future  annual  examination  without  the  pay- 
ment of  an  additional  fee. 

Forms  of  application  will  be  sent  to  teachers  of  grammar  and  superior 
schools,  and  to  the  Inspectors,  for  distribution  to  intending  candidates. 

5.  The  above  examinations  do  not  in  any  way  contlict  with  the 
closing  examinations  for  license,  which  will  be  held,  as  in  former 
years,  at  the  Norma!  School,  Fredericton,  and  also  at  St.  John  and 
Chatham,  beginnmg  at  9  o'clock,  a  m.,  ou  the  second  Tuesday  in  June. 
For  student -teachei-s  in  the  French  department,  and  other  candidates  for 
third  class  license,  a  closing  examinatiou  for  third  class  only  shall  be 
held  at  Fredericton  twice  each  year,  beginning  respectively  on  the 
Tuesday  next  preceding  the  last  Friday  of  Jlay.  and  on  the  Tuesday  next 
preceding  the  week  in  which  Christmas  falls  All  candidates,  other 
than  those  presented  by  the  principal  of  the  Normal  S.-hool.  required  to 
l>e  examin&l  in  reading  at  the  Fretlericton  station,  shall  present  them- 
selves in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Normal  School  at  '.;  o'clock,  p.  m..  on 
the  day  immediately  preceding  the  date  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the 
written  examinations,  for  examination  in  reading. 

For  details  in  regaid  to  all  examinations,  candidates  are  referred  to 
the  School  Manual,  Regulations  :i\.  ^-i  and  4r>. 

J.  R.  INCH, 

Chief  Supt  of  Education. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE 

FOR   THE 

Seventh  Session,  Sackville,  N.  B..  July  5th,  to  21st,  1893. 

THE  OPENING  MEETING  of  ilit  Session  will  be  held  in  the  University  Convoc  iti.m  Hall,  on  \Vednes<l,iy.  July  .ith.  at 
eight  p.  m  Josiah  Wood.  M  P.,  will  preside,  and  Dr.  Allison,  President  of  the  University  will  deliver  an  address  of 
welcome.  Dr.  Inch.  Supt.  or  Education  for  New  Brunswick,  Dr  McLeod.  Supt.  of  Education  for  P.  E.  Island 
and  Dr.  MacKay.  Supt  of  Eilucation  for  Nova  Sroiia,  will  reply  on  behalf  of  the  School.  .1.  B  Hall.  Ph.  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  School  of  Science,  will  then  deliver  the  opening  address,  and  will  be  followed,  it  is  hoped,  by  W.  S. 
Fielding,  Premier  of  Nova  Scotia.  Premier  Blair  of  New  Brunswick,  and  others.     Music  by  a  select  choir. 

After  the  meeting  a  reception  will  be  held  in  an  adjoining  room  by  the  President  of  the  School,  where  citizens   and 
i-cientists  will  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  mulually  aci|uainted. 


The  Subjectii  of  Jnatruction  will  cmtirao.-  Botany.  Chi-niistry.  Elocu-  ,   Round  1  able  lalk:-  .\  new  feature  of  the  session  is  the  'E'lucalional 

LUiiun.  linElish  Literature.  (JcuioiO'.  SlineralnKV.  Music  (Tonic  Soifa)  Symposium."    Ttirt-n  or  four  meetings  will  lie  held  Juring  the  session. 

Pwla-'ogies.  Physics  l'hvsiolo>rv.  I'sveliolnKy  and  ZooloKy.  I          at  which  suujects  of  vital  and  practical  importance  to  every  mi-ml>er 

In  Natural  Science  the  subjects  will  lie  treated  e.\iieriuieiitally,  with  field  » ill  be  <liscu8-e<l.    Kvery  meniljer  of  the  School  is  invite<l  to  particl- 

work  and  laboratoiT  practice  l^y  the  aid  '.f  the  simplest  equipments  pate  in  I hese discussions. 

suchasare  within  ihereachofOoiumonSchools.practicalinstruction  Family  Table: -The  in.slructors  and  other  memb-rs  of  the  School  will 

inarranKine  and  nmuntinc  plants,  insects,  \c  lodee  ami  !>oanl  in  the  Institution.    The  ladies  will  Iodide  in  the  beau- 

Expenses:  -Chiss  fees  from  ?a.Oil  to  8  •■'A  B.jard  SVW  per  week.  Return  ,jfui  rooms  of  the  Ijidies'  e'ollrKe.  and  the  grutlem.n  in  the  Coll<-t;iate 

Tickr-ts  fre^  or  one  third.     Intercolonial  Kailway  gives  return  tickets  •  Acailemv.    All.  however,  will  board  at  the  same  table. 

f rce on  preseiita' ion  of  (.ertiticate  (on  printed  tfn-m)  sipne<l  by  the       _  ,       "      ^.i          ™  n  i.     ..*, „  ,: .-  •     .i.     t . 

.— .t  who  selUth.  tickets,  and  counte|!siwi.-dbv  Secretary  Summer  Excur»lon«:-There  will   be  aft.rn.K.n   excumons  u.  the  Jantramar 

,..1      no  not  fail  to  .^et  this  certilicat,-  when  vju    inirchase    vour  ,           Marshes, to  Fort  I.aw'rence  and  the  s  up  Railway:    with  an  _all  day 


School      Do  not  fail  to  get  this  certificate  when  yju    purchase    vour    ,  .uarsnes.  to  p.rti.awreut-e  anu  me  .-,,p  ««■■»»>      wun 

ik-ket     Agents  are  ordered  to  furnish  them.                                              '  trip  to  the  Joggins  Mines,  which   will  V  a  rvdletter  day  for  the 

rrJ7.eii:-A  Prize  of  SlO.Oll  will  l)e  given  for  the  l)i-st   set.   and   another  geologists. 

prize  of  S.''.0O  for  the  second  best  set  of  home  made  apparatusadapted  N.  8.  Teaclier»  who  attend  the  Summer  School  will  be  allowed  to  close 

for  the  use  of  t'oinmon  SchcM.ls  in  teaching  Physics  and  f'hemistry;  their  schools  one  week  earlier  without  loss  of  provincial  or  county 

provided,  however,  that  there  are  not  less  than" Ave  com|)etitons.  grants. 

Those  who  purpose  attending  the  School  are  requested  to  notify  either  the  Local   or  General   Secretary  not  later  than 
.Tune  l.'ilh,  so  that  arrangements  may  be  completed  for  entertuiniiig  all  in  the  buildings  connected  with  the  University. 

J.  B.  HALL,  Ph.  D.,  W.T.KENNEDY;  C   E.ATKINSON. 

president.       county  academy,  HALIFAX,  SACKVILLE, 

SECRETARY.  LOCAL  SEC'Y. 

H^^'Wrlte    to    the   Secretary  for    a  Calendar. 


HAR\  ARD   UNIVERSITY, 

SUMMER  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

During  the  suninier  of  1893  conrses  of  instruction  will  be  given  as  follows, 

ENfJMSH.  three  courses,  viz.: — Rhetoric  and  Composition  I'lIYSK'S.  two  courses. 

(two  courses)  :—il.     Elemeniary  Course.     B.   .\dvaiicc<l  CIIK.MISTKV,  four  courses,  viz. :— Fundamental  Principles 
Course.     Anglo-Saxon.  of  Chemistry,  (Qualitative  Analysis,  (Quantitative  Analy.sis, 

(JEK.MAN,  two  courses.  Organic  Chemistry. 

KKKNCIH.  two  courses.  BOTANY,    two   courses,   viz :— Vegetable  Morphology   and 

.AMEI{IC.\N  HISTOUV.  Physiology,  ami  Microscopical  Analomv  of  Pliaenognms, 

DKAnnrriNti  ami   descriptive   OKOMKTKV  Crvploijamlc  Botany. 

TKIGONO.MKTHV.  fJEtlLOGY.  three  courses. 

ENGINEERING,  three  courses,    viz. :— Toiiographical   Siir-  1   PHYSICAL  Tli.MNING.  Iwo  courses, 

veying.  Railway  Surveying,  Electrical  Encineering.  COlHiSES  at  tiik  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

,  *  »  The  course  in  the  History  and  An  of  Teaching  omitted  this  year  will  be  given  in  I8!»4. 

Women  as  well  ils  men  are  admitted  to  these  courses,  except  Ihoae  in  the  Medical  School,  those  in  Engineering,  and  the 
two  more  advanced  courses  in  Geology, 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  courses,  certain  lectures  on  methods  of  instruction  will  he  given  by  teachers  in  the 
.Hcveral  departments  represented  by  ihe  schools  These  lectures  will  be  open,  without  charge,  to  the  persons  who  are  enrolleil 
as  members  of  any  of  the  summer  schools  in  the  liiiversiiy. 

In  general  these  courses  arc  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  intend  to  l)c  teachers  in  the  several  subjects.  Several  of 
the  more  elemeniary.  however,  are  intended  also  to  meet  Ihe  needs  of  lieginners  and  iiMy  he  taken  by  students  in  lieu  of  the 
corresponding  courses  in  the  College  and  the  Lawrence  Scientilic  Sch'ml.  and  may  be  counted  towarils  a  ilegree 

During  the  ses.sion  of  the  Schools  the  College  Library  will  be  open  from  !)  A.  M.  till  .'i  r  M.  The  .Musi-um  of  Comparative 
Zofiloey.  the  PealKidy  .Museum,  the  Semitic  Museum,  and  the  Mineralogical  Colled  ion  are  also  accessible  to  students  during 
Ihe  summer  vacation.  n       •     i 

In  general  the  fees  for  the  above  mentioned  courses,  except  those  in  Chemisiry,  Botany,  Engineering  and  Physical 
Training,  are  $3<'  for  each  course. 

Board  and  lodgings  mav  be  obtained  In  f'ambridce  during  the  summer  vacation  al  a  cost  of  from  |."i  to  f  10  ner  week. 
Students  arc  advised  in  take  llieir  meals  at  the  resiauranl  provideil  by  the  schools,  where  food  will  be  provided  al  cost. 
.\p|)liialion  should  be  made  lo  .Mr.  C.  M    Rkai>I£.  HI  Stoiiglilmi  llall.'Ciimbridge, 

Other  information  iiiav  iHoblained  on  applinitic.n  to   MONTAGUE  CHAMBERLAIN.    HARVARD   UNIVERSITY, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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G-iisr]sr  &  ooDvri^ JOIST'S" 


-INVITE  ATTENriON  TO- 


AlLEN  &  GREENOUGH'S  LATIN  SERIES. 

Gruniniar:  C;tsar.  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in- 
troductions, notes,  vocabularies,  maps  and  illustrations:  Collar 
&  Dauiell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Practical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

*'  There  is  no  wort;  of  its  size  aud  scope  which  seems  to  me  so 
complete"  [as  the  A.  &  6.  Grammar].  Professor  Tjrrell,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

'This  Grammar  is  facile  princeps  among  its  rivals."  Professor  D. 
Y.  Coiristock.  Phillips  .\ndover  .Academy,  Mass. 

"The   Betrii-ner's  Latin  B  )ok  appears  to  me  admirably  suited  for 
r.ti  oducins  young  students  to  that  diffloult  language."  Oscar  Bro«-ning, 
King's  College  Cambridge. 
GOODWIN  &  WHITE'S  GREEK  SERIES. 

Grammar,  Lessons,  Beginner's  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan  i 
of  Collar  &  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with 
vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  vocabulary.   ' 

"I  know  of  no  Gri'ek  grammar  for  English-speaking  students  that 
combines  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form."  Professor  D'Ooge, 
TJnversity  of  Michigan. 


WENTWORTH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

•■The  most  popular  hooks  of  the  pastdecaile."  Arithmetics, 
Algebra.  Geometry,  Trigonoinetrv,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  not"  less  than  300  colleges  and  .3.00(1 
schools  which  use  the  Algebra.  Geometry,  Trigonometry  or  all  of  these; 
and  the  books  may  be  found  in  leading  institutions  iu  Great  Britain, 
Ttirkey,  India.  China.  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

GAGE  &  WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Elemenls  of  Physics  (Gagci.  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  (Williams), 
Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chetufstry.  (Williams) 

"  I  have  not  only  examined  but  studied  the  Physical  Science,  and 
consider  it  superior  as  a  te.\t  book  to  any  other  I  have  seen."  Principa 
DeBoer,  High  School,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

"  I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  Williams'  Chemica 
Scienoe  in  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  ful 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 


The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beeinner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready  retail 
prices,  respecdvely.  f  1.00  and  |1.20.  T.  C.  Allen  &'  Company  of  Halifax  are  airents  for  this  and  other  books  iu  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  stock  constantly. 

GINN&  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 


JUST  COMPLETED,  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION 


A    Dictionarv 


E  NC  YCI^OPAKDI  A, 

of    Universal    Knowledge. 


CHAMBERS'  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  contains  up  vards  of  Thirty  Thousand  Articles  and  is  illustrated  by  more  than 
three  thousand  live  hundred  wood  engravings,  and  fitty-three  coloured  Maps. 

Nearly  One  Thousand  Contributors  have  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  this  Work. 

TVmfs.— "There  is  exhaustiveness  iu  the   selection  of  subjects,  enterprise  in  securing  specialists  as  contributors     and 
accuracy,  clearness,   competency,   and   conciseness  in  the   treatment  of   the  articles." 

SOLD  UPON  EASY  TERMS  OF  F>A.YMEIS!X. 


WRITE  FOR  MORE 
DETAILED  INFORMATION  TO 


T.  C.  ALLEN  &  Co., 

Books,   Stationary,   Printing,   School  Supplies  and  Art   Materials. 
124  AND  126  GRANVILLE  STREET,  HALIFAX,  N.  S. 


HALIFAX 

BUSINESS 

COLLEGE. 

119  MOLLIS  ST. 
HALI-AX,  N.  S. 
SEND     FOR     CIRCU1_AR. 

J  C.  P.  FRAZEE,     Proprietor- 


PLAGS  FOR— 

^    School  Buildings. 

Dominion,  British  and  Saint  George 
Ensigns 


UNION  and  FORT  JACKS, 

special  Designs  Made  to  Order 


m  w 


-A..    "W.    .A.D.A.]VnS, 

North  Market  Wharf,     -    St.  John,  N.  B. 


Your  Stomach 
DistressesYou 

aftereating  a  heart  y  meal,  and  the 
result  is  a  chronic  caee  o(  Indiges- 
tion, Sour  Stomach,  Heartburn, 
Dyspepsia,  or  a  bilious  attack. 

RIPANS  TABULES 

Promote  Dicrsiion,  Resnlate  the 
t<toniach,  Liver  and  Bo«rl».  Fnrily 
the  lllood.  audar.  .i  I*o»il[vc  furc  for 
CoDNtipation,    Sick    Ilendnclie,    Bil- 

■--    -■    -"      iliiT    l.K,.;t..-^   arisiiik' 

hli-n.if  llif  Liver an.l 
ntlv  %  •  r  jirninptly.and 
iniMw.s  their  u>e, 

lake  the  placeff  an  Entire 
tiedicine  Chest,  ami 

ihovtld  be  Itept  for  use  in 


SOLO   BY    DRUGGISTS 
EVERYWHERE. 


PDBE IIIB 

at  a  proper  temperature  is  an 
absolute  necessity  in  the  school- 
room.  as  improper  heating  and 
ventilating  seriously  affects  the 
health,  comfort  and  happiness  of 
teacher  and  children. 

The  Fuller  &  Warren  System 

is  the  best  in  use,  and  as  a  secon- 
dary consideration  shows  by  re- 
peated tests  a  saving  of  25  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  coal  formerly  used 

ROBB  ENGINEERING  CO.,  Ltd. 


AGEMTS. 


AMHERST,  Nova  Scotia. 
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Carpet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department. 

Wc  call  the  atleDtion  of  all  to  our  very  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  above  Goods  at 

ALL    SEASONS    OF-   THE    YEAR. 

Our  large  warerooms  and  theexceptional  facilities  we  have  for  bu}'ing  and  selling  immense  quantities,  enable  us  always  to  offer 

A     "Vezry   Hia.x'g©    SeleciDioxi. 

in  any  of  tin-  followini;  linis: 

Brussels,  Wool.  Tape.slry  and  Hemp  Carpets,  Stair  Carpets  and  Stair  Linens,  Linen  Squares,  Wool  Square.s,  Kensington 
■■    "■    ■      "■■       -••  —    •      -•     .  ...  .    r.    ■       Cornice  Poles,  Curtain  Fasteners  of  all  kinds.  Curtains 

ilankets.  Counterpanes,  Cornfort- 
i.  Tray  Cloths,  Table  Covers, 
ipplied  to  Dry  Goods. 

ANCHESTER,   ROBERTSON   &   ALLISON. 


27  &  29  KING  STREET, 


SAINT  JOHN,  N.  B. 
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LIBRARIES?; 


for  Week  day 
d  Sunday 
h  o  o  I  8     a 

i>[>ecialty.  Uur  pricfs  arti  ihe  lowest.  CatA 
logues  furnished  on  application.  Will  wnd 
double  quantitie»«  for  selection,  wilh  privilege 
of  return.  If  we  don't  suit  you,  will  pay 
freight  both  ways.  You  nin  no  ri»k.  Try  us 
Maps.  Black  Boanl  Slating  and  Hnmhe*:,  Chalk 
Crayons,  Weights  and  Measures.  I,#ft8on 
Sheets.  Ball  Frames.  Modfls.  Prepared  Clay 
School  Books,  Writinp  and  Drawing  Papers 
constantly  on  hand.  Calirn't  '»rirnns  nnH  Sow- 
ing Machines, 
easiest  terms  of 
nientr-Sl.OO  a 


tHORGANS 

C.  H.  SMITH  &.  CO., 

St     tStephen,   N.  B. 


MCGILL    UNIVERSITY,    MONTREAL. 

KACULXY     OK     ARTS. 


EXHIBITIONS    AND    SCHOLARSHIPS    OFFERED    FOR    COMPETITION    AT    THE    OPENING  OF 

THE  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER,  1893 

N.  li.-Tlim-  of  Ihe  exhil.iliuns  are  o|H-n  to  «olii.-ii  ilwo  of  iIh-.m-  i..  w,.iii.ii  aluiir,  i-itlu-r  in  lln-  Kir>l    or   S.-.-,.ii,l  y.-nr       K.ir  s\»-,M  r.-(:iil«tioii„  «■.- 

(■al.-nilnr|i.  IW 
To  Siijili!nt!i  eiii.TiiiK  tilt-  flml  v.-ar.  iwo  Kxliiliitioiw  of  Sl4').  two  of  SlOO.  one  8130,  and  one  of  ?■.«■ 

s.il.J.vt»  of  txnmlnniion;    (iKKKK.   LATIN.  MATHEMATICS,    KNOLISH. 
To  StiiilHMt»  etiteiiiiK  Ihi-  srr.mrt  v.-nr.  four  i:.\liiliUlon»  of  Sias.    (He.-  ulso  N.  B.  alKive.) 

SiilijwiKof  fexnminiilioir-  f,l<EKK.  I.AIIN.  M  «THKM  ATIC-S.  ENfiUSH  LITHKATIKE.  CHEMISTRY,  FKENCII  or  OEKMAN. 
ToNtuiIenlBfiil^nin;  il»-lhinl  v>ar.  ilim'  S<liolarslii|is  of  glilaml  om- of  Jl*). 
fOni- of  ihi-w  isoffi'iiNl  in  .Mailit'iiiaiirx  ami  hoKic,  om-  in  Natural  tcii-m-e  ami  Ix>(ric,  and  two  in  clamiics  ami  Modem  I.aDgna|i;<-  j 

Subjects:  -  A»  staled  in  Calendar  of  IWii  ^1),  \mk'-  '■!■'>■ 
(•ireiil«rHK'>'lnK  lull  deialls  of  the  Mibjeets,  ctt.,  olno  Circulai-s  MatinR  Ciiurv,.s  in  ili.'  fa.uliies  ..f  Ijiw,  Mcdirine,  Arts.  .\|>|i|ii.dS<'<en(.<-.  (Vmipara- 
tive  Med.,  and  Veterinar>"  Science,  may  be  obtaine<l  from  the  undersiirned 


(Addreiw  McGIll  Colliire,  Montreal.) 

JAMrJt  H.  MiV.  W.  BOBKBT  MAT. 

.lA.MKSS.  MAY  A:  SOX, 

MERCHANT  T\ILORS 

58  Prime  Win.  St. 

'     r.  o.  BOX  .to.;. 
ST.  JOHN,     -      -    -     N.  B. 


J.  W.  BRAKENRIDGE,  B.C.L.,  Act'^  Secretary. 


Ilatten.  anil  Kurrii.rs,  tt)  KinK 
Street,  St.  Jolin;  N.  B. 


15_      "■  f. 

Alwayi  to  the  front  in  the  Utatt  itylei 

or 

Jewelry,  Watches,  Clocks  &  Platedware, 

A.  &  J.  HAT,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 
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$1.00  PER  Yea  It 


PIANOS 


For  the  Season  of  1892   and  3,   we  v/ill 
give  Teachers  special  prices  for 

organs; 

Which  can  be  selected  from  the  largest  stock  now  ou  sale 
in  the  Lower  Provinces.  Our  continual  and  uninterrupted 
Piano  Business  for  the  last  thirtj'  years,  with  the  fact  that  we 
continue  to  lead  in  the  magnitude  and  character  of  our  goods, 
should  make  our  prices  very  much  lower  than  can  be  had 
elsewhere.  In  fact  the  piano  trade,  as  well  as  the  public  gen- 
erally, know  quite  well  that  by  calling  at  the  warerooms  of 
C.  FLOOD  &  SONS  they  can  get  the  best  goods  and  an 
immense  stock  to  select  from.  Teachers  can  rely  on  the  best 
treatment  and  the  most  liberal  terms  of  payment  by  calling 
personally  or  ordering  by  letter,  which  can  be  sure  of  prompt 
attention. 

Catalogues,  Terms  of  payment  and  every 
information  furnished  on  application. 

C.    FLOOD  &  SONS, 

31  &  33  King  Street,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
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This  number  closes  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Review. 


His  Honor  Judge  Fraser  has  been  appointed  a 
commissioner  with  power  to  make  the  fullest  enquiry 
into  the  condition  of  Bathurst  school  matters  and 
report  to  the  New  Brunswick  government. 

Chairman  U.  J.  Thorne,  Esq.,  after  a  term  of 
ten  years'  continuous  service  on  the  St.  John  School 
Board,  has  resigned  his  position.  Mr.  Thome's 
faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  won  for  him 
many  warm  friends  among  the  teacliers  of  the  city. 
In  the  appointment  of  C.  W.  Weldon,  Esq.,  Q.  C, 
to  the  chairmanship,  the  city  has  secured  a  gentle- 
man whose  influence  in  the  community  and  excellent 
business  and  literary  qualifications  will  prove  of  great 
service  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  city. 

The  twelfth  general  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Society  of 
Canada  will  be  held  at  Ottawa  on  Tuesday,  23rd  inst. 

Sincere  and  general  sympathy  is  felt  for  Prof.  W. 
F.  Stockley  of  the  N.  B.  University  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  scarcely 
a  year.  A  lady  of  fine  literary  taste,  of  engaging 
manners  and  loveable  disposition,  she  had  endeared 
herself  to  the  people  of  Fredericton  and  the  students 
of  the  University,  as  well  as  to  many  warm  friends 
in  St.  John,  who  feel  the  loss  as  a  personal  one. 
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The  St.  John  Business  College  had  a  very  large 
attendance  dnring  the  winter  term.  A  significant 
feature  was  the  number  of  ladies  pursuing  the  various 
courses  of  study, —  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
forty  ladies  being  maintained  throughout  the  term. 
The  College  keeps  open  all  summer.  A  teachers' and 
students'  special  vacation  course  is  an  annual  feature 
of  the  College,  and  Messrs.  Kerr  &  Pringle  offer  a 
discount  of  twenty  per  cent  from  the  usual  rates  to 
all  teachers  and  students  during  the  coming  vacation 
season. 


Teachers'  examination  for  license  will  be  held  in 
St.  John  in  the  Centennial  School  hall,  beginning  at 
9  a.  m.  on  Tuesday,  June  13. 

The  N.  R.  Educational  Institute  will  be  held  this 
year  in  Fredericton  on  the  last  three  days  of  June. 
Consult  the  excellent  programme  in  another  column. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  writing  of  a 
school  history  of  Canada  are  approaching  completion, 
and  the  terms  of  the  competition  will  shortly  be 
announced.  The  sum  of  i?2,000  required  for  pre- 
liminary expenses  has  been  guaranteed  by  the  several 
provincial  governments,  each  contributing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  its  schools. 

The  St.  John  Horticultural  Association  has  been 
established,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  beautify  and  keep 
in  order  the  squares  in  the  city.  The  city  council 
has  been  asked  to  hand  over  these  grounds  to  the 
Association,  and  if  success  attends  these  efforts,  and 
if  the  citizens  generally  encourage  the  promoters, 
they  will  extend  their  good  work  so  as  to  adorn  with 
shade  trees  the  approaches  to  the  city  and  secure 
grounds  for  a  public  park.  The  names  of  the  follow- 
ing directors  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  nothing 
will  be  left  undone  to  carry  out  the  worthy  objects 
that  the  Association  has  in  view:  Sir  Leonard  Tilley, 
President;  W.  W.  TurnbuTl  and  Thos.  McAvity, 
Vice-presidents;  Uon.  John  Boyd,  Hon.  A.  G.  Blair, 
J.  \'.  Ellis,  Joseph  Allison,  George  Robertson,  A.  H. 
Hanington,  and  James  Reynolds,  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  

NOVA  SCOTIA  REVISED  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Several  letters  recently  appeared  in  the  Nova  Scotia 
papers  criticising  the  course  of  study  very  severely, 
alleging  that  it  was  overcrowded  with  studies  and 
tended  to  foster  cram.  A  reporter  called  on  Dr. 
Mackay,  whose  replies  to  many  of  the  questions  asked 
of  him  will  be  of  interest  to  many  readers  of  the 
Review.     He  says: 

"  \Vc  are  placing  a  premium  on  trained  icacbcrfi  and  giving 
tipttftr  opportunities  for  good  training.     Hereafter  the  normal 


school  will  not  be  competing  with  the  high  schools  and 
academies.  In  the  normal  school,  the  laws  of  the  develop- 
ment and  action  of  the  human  mind  will  be  observed  and 
studied.  The  methods  of  teaching  the  various  subjects  will 
be  illustrated,  discussed  and  experimentally  tested.  And  to 
make  the  teachers  more  of  a  living  and  useful  pq^rer  in  every 
school  section,  they  shall  study  practically  the  natural  science 
of  the  country  as  l)earing  ou  all  its  possible  industries.  .Many 
teachers  in  a  country  section  now  can  apparently  see  no  more 
in  their  country  than  the  stumps  around  them.  No  wonder 
our  clever  young  country  boys  tend  tocrowd  into  a  few  of  the 
learned  professions,  or  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  another  land 
Xherc  are  yet  multitudes  of  teachers  who  cram  the  boys  with 
spellings,  grammatical  definitions,  historical  meaningless  dates 
and,  to  the  boys,  senseless  geographical  lists.  And  Jt^g^esd  oY 
pointing  out  to  the  cliildren  on  the  roadside  the  befiuty,  virtues, 
wonders  and  evils  in  each  of  the  plJihts  in  the  field  or  tiy  the 
roadside,  of  unravelling  in  play  the  history  of  insect  life  now 
becoming  so  important  a  factor  in  successful  agricultural  or 
horticultural  enterprise,  of  fascinating  the  wondering  pupils 
with  the  fairy  tales  spoken  by  the  pebbles  in  a  gravel  ridge  or 
the  clay  in  a  swamp,  instead  of  making  the  young  people  feel 
that  their  commonphue  country  is  filled  with  a  glory  of  won- 
ders, they  state  some  scientilic  facts  to  their  pupils  which  they 
are  told  to  remember.  Better  for  the  children  to  be  running 
wild  than  having  .such  lessons.  The  proi)er  science  lessons 
are  observation  lesson-s,  and  when  properly  conducted  are  a 
healthy  recreation  for  both  mind  and  bo-ly,  acting  as  a  mental 
tonic  for  the  study  of  language  and  mathematics.  Hut  the 
normal  school  teachers  will  after  this  have,  in  addition,  manual 
training.  This  is  uol  to  enable  them  to  become  mechanics, 
but  to  train  the  hand  to  execute  what  the  mind  can  design;  to 
enable  them  to  understand  how  things  may  be  done;  to  have 
it  in  th*  air  of  the  school  room  that  manual  work  is  as  noble 
as  any  other  kind  of  work.  The  teacher  must  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of,  not  what  is  in  books  alone,  but  of  what  is  in 
the  country-  the  school  section.  Parents  as  well  a.s  the  chil- 
dren should  see  in  tho-Uacher  their  local  seer  who  understands 
the  general  principles  of  all  cSmmnn  tilings.  This  notion 
created  in  the  sciiool  room  will  turn  the  attention  of  many  a 
little  fellow  to  think  of  the  many  new  and  strange  things  that 
may  be  done  at  honn  .  Thus  our  school  rooms  may  tend  more 
to  t\iru  the  attention  of  our  young  to  the  infinite  po.ssibilites 
of  what  intelligent  labor  may  do  for  our  country.  Our  law 
yers  and  other  profissional  men  will  fare  better,  loo.  They 
will  not  be  so  crowded;  and  there  will  be  wealthier  client.s  in 
a  country  abounding  in  varied  industrial  pursuits." 

He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  English  is  now  better 
taught  than  ever  before — that  the  course  of  study  is 
the  result  of  the  careful  work  of  the  foremost  educa- 
tionists of  the  country,  assisted  by  suggestions  from 
parents,  and  that  it  is  especially  framed  to  prevent 
"  cram;  "  that  it  has  been  greatly  simplified  recently, 
and  that  the  so-called  Jourth  year  is  really  a  post- 
graduate academic  course  intended  to  extend  over  two 
years'  work  in  the  larger  academies.  Hereafter  can- 
didates for  (Jradc  A  will  be  required  to  write  only 
twenty  papers  instead  of  thirty  as  in  the  past. 

••Our  academies  have  been  doing  work  as  thorough,  so  far 
as  their  course  extends,  as  \\a&  been  done  in  any  of  our  col- 
leges.   Some  of  them,  judged  by  whatever  lest  you  cbooee  lo 
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applj',  have  been  doing  even  more  thorough  work.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  specialization  in  o\ir  Grade  A  course,  and 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  subjects,  will  enable  us  to 
attain  a  higher  standard  in  both  classics  and  science  in  the 
future,  without  straining  to  such  an  extent  as  formerly  the 
natural  bent  of  different  students." 


NOVA  SCOTIA  SCHOOL  REPORT 

The  annual  report  on  the  public  schools  of  Nova 
Scotia  for  1891-92  has  been  received  and  shows  that 
decided  advancement  has  been  made  in  that  province 
in  school  matters  all  along  the  line.  The  total 
number  of  teachers  employed  and  schools  in  operation 
increased  by  about  40.  The  pupils  increased  by  over 
1,000.  The  attendance  was  more  regular  than  dur- 
ing any  previous  year.  The  average  salaries  of  first- 
class  male  and  female  teachers  increased,  while  those 
of  the  other  classes  decreased,— showing  a  growin<T 
appreciation  for  superior  teachers.  The  government 
increased  its  expenditure  by  over  S2,500,  and  the 
people  gave  .?19,000  more  than  during  the  previous 
year.  The  total  government  expenditure  for  schools 
was  8216,429.73.  Local  expenditure,  8530,145.12, 
Total  expenditure  for  public  education,  8746,574.85. 
The  average  attendance  of  pupils  was  nearly  60  per 
cent.  The  number  of  different  pupils  registered 
during  the  year  1802  was  102,586.  The  number  of 
schools  in  operation  du'-ing  the  winter  term  was  2,158 
and  during  the  summer  term  2,281. 

There  wers  558  male  teachers  employed  and  1,691 
females.     The  average  salaries  were: 

Male     teachers,    I.  class,  §488.95  increase  over  1890-91 
"  "        II.     "       255.45  decrease 

"       III.     "        180.05 
Female        "         I.     "       295.77  increase 
n.     '^        224.24  decrease 
"       III.     "        158.43 

The  total  of  grants  to  teachers  (§167,500)  is  now 
fixed  by  law  in  Nova  Scotia,  so  that  the  more  schools 
that  are  in  operation  the  greater  the  sub-divisions  of 
this  amount.  The  new  superintendent  appears  to 
have  begun  his  work  vigorously  and  progressively. 
Some  changes  have  already  been  made  and  others  are 
foreshadowed.  A  few  of  the  changes  already  made 
may  be  summarized  ; 

One  school  term  in  a  year. 

The  engagement  of  a  teacher  for  a  less  period  than 
a  year  illegal,  except  under  special  circumstances  by 
sanction  of  the  inspector,  the  opening  of  every  school 
to  be  immediately  reported  to  the  inspector. 

Annual  meeting  of  sections  on  last  Monday  in 
June. 

Provincial  grants  payable  in  February  and  July. 
County  grants  in  July. 

Registers  modified  to  give  fuller  statistics. 


Returns  in  full  to  be  made  annually. 

The  high  school  course  of  study  and  the  syllabus  of 
the  "Teachers'  E.tamination"  unified. 

Provincial  classification  and  certification  of  high 
school  scholarship,  admitting  to  universities,  normal 
schools,  teaching  profession,  etc. 

Candidates  for  teachers'  licenses,  having  all  the 
other  qualifications,  can  obtain  licenses  whenever 
they  attain  age  limit. 

Premium  on  normal  school  training  equal  to  one 
grade  in  class  of  license. 

Normal  school  devoted  to  professional  training  and 
special  teaching. 

Temperance  teaching  made  compulsory  in  all 
schools;  special  attention  to  different  subjects  in  the 
course  of  instruction,  emphasizing  modern  and  prac- 
tical requirements. 

Beside  the  general  report,  there  are  full  statistical 
tables  and  appendices,  embracing  reports  of  normal 
school.  Inspectors,  Halifax  School  Commissioners, 
Institutions  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,  miscel- 
laneous institutions  and  universities. 


DALHOUSIE    CONVOCATION. 

The  convocation  exercises  of  Dalhousie  University 
took  place  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  April  25th,  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  Halifax.  President  Forrest,  in 
an  energetic  address,  referred  to  the  work  of  the 
year,  which  in  all  departments  had  been  of  a  most 
satisfactory  character — the  most  satisfactory  in  the 
history  of  the  institution.  But  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  college  was  not  what  it  should  be.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  benefactions  of  Munro,  McLeod 
and  Mott,  work  might  have  ceased.  The  college 
needs  an  endowment  of  8100,000  at  once,  or  at  least 
84,000  annually.  Dalhousie's  500  graduates,  her  700 
partial  students,  her  1,000  alumni,  should  find  the 
raising  of  that  amount  a  small  matter.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  other  friendsof  the  college  to  contribute 
to  her  support. 

The  degree  of  B.  A.  was  conferred  on  twenty 
graduates,  B.  Sc.  on  two,  LL.  B.  on  twenty,  and 
M.  D.  on  six.  The  degree  of  M.  L.  was  conferred  on 
Ethel  Muir,  B.  L.;  of  M.  A.  (ad  eii tidem)  on  Prof. 
W.  C.  Murray,  M.  A.  (Edin.);  of  M.  D.  (adeundem)  on 
Arthur  Morrow,  M.  B.  C.  il.  (Edin.);  and  Hon.  LL. 
D.  on  His  Honor  Judge  Sedgewick. 

The  latter,  in  acknowledging  the  honor  conferred 
upon  him,  said  that  to  Dalhousie  more  than  to  any. 
thing  else  was  he  indebted  for  whatever  good  luck 
had  followed  him  He  thought  that  in  Nova  Scotia 
there  was  need  of  a  better  cultivation  of  sentiments 
of  loyalty,   not  merely  to  the  empire,  but  to  this 
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"  Canada  of  ours."     One  could  not  help  being  stirred  ' 
by  such  sentiments  who  had  seen  the  broad  expanse  | 
of  the  Dominion  from  ocean  to  ocean,  but  a  better 
idea  of  our  country's  greatness  should  be  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  Canadian  youth.     That  is  what  is 
done  with   the  children   of  the   republic,   and  you 
would   travel   a   long  day's  journey  ere  you   met  a 
Yankee  who  could  discover  anything  wrong  with  the  | 
Slates.     Within  a  couple  of  centuries   Canada  will  | 
have  the   best  of   the  world's  civilization.     Judge  i 
Sedgewick  urged  the  young  men  within  his  hearing, 
if  they  were  to  succeed  in  life,  to  do  whatever  was  , 
their  duty  with   absolute   thoroughness.     The  only  ' 
road    to    success    is    to   stick  to  the    work    before 
them.     One    thing    Dalhousie   is    noted  for  is  her 
spirit    of    fair    play — her  toleration  and  spirit  of 
liberalism    to    all;    and    her    influence  has  been    to  | 
bring  together    men  of  all  shades  of  political   and  j 
religions  belief,    in  the    common    cause    of  educa- 
tion. 

A  new  departure  has  been  made  in  the  curriculum, 
providing  short  courses  for  science  teachers.     These 
courses  are  intended  to  prepare  students  for  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of   science  masters  in   high    schools,  j 
They  include  the  more  important  of  the  subjects  of  I 
examination  for  the  Grade  A  (scientific)  license  issued  I 
by  the  Nova  Scotia  Education  Office. 

The  following  course  extends  over  two  years; 
First  year,  mathematics  (2nd  year  class);  junior 
l)hysics;  inorganic  chemistry;  botany;  psychology; 
drawing.  Second  year,  practical  physics;  practical 
chemistry;  mineralogy;  education  (history,  theory 
and  practice);  drawing;  physiology. 

For  the  advanced  student  already  sufficiently 
familiar  with  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry^ 
the  following  one-year  course  is  suggested:  Practical 
physics;  practical  chemistry;  psychology;  education; 
two  or  more  of  botany,  mineralogy,  physiology, 
drawing. 

Students  who  are  already  familiar  with  some  of  thg 
subjects  prescribed  above,  may  substitute  others  fo 
them  with  tiic  approval  of  the  faculty. 

Students  taking  these  courses  are  recommended  at 
the  same  time  to  obtain  instruction  in  the  Tunic  Sol- 
fa  system  of  musical  notation,  and  in  manual  train- 
ing. Information  as  to  available  instruction  in  these 
subjects  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  A.  McKay, 
lecturer  on  history  of  cilucation. 

The  N.  15.  Alumni  Astociation  prize  of  .$50  will  be 
awarded  to  tlie  student  from  Xew  Hninswick  wha 
t<lands  highest  in  the  matriculation  e.\an)iiiation  in 
September,  1803-04,  provided  such  student's  educa- 
tion has  been  received  in  greater  part  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  that  he  or  she  has  not  been  at  school  out- 
side the  province  for  more  than  a  year  previous  to 
the  date  of  the  examination. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHEES. 

Have  yon  a  time-table?  Nearly,  if  not  quite  all, 
will  answer  in  the  affirmative,  but  how  many  can 
truthfully  say  that  it  is  not  rather  a  programme  of 
daily  work  rather  than  an  accurate  timer  of  the  same. 
The  time-table  may  be  elaborately  gotten  up  with 
different  colors  of  ink  and  styles  of  type,  but  this 
will  only  render  the  hypocrisy  the  greater  if  it  is 
other  than  it  seems.  How  many  teachers  go  on  from 
term  to  term  and  from  year  to  year  with  the  same 
old  time-table.  It  may  as  well  be  this  way,  as  a  new 
one  every  week,  not  followed.  The  value  of  a  time- 
table depends  entirely  upon  the  adhfirence  to  it.  It 
should  not  be  on  the  wall  because  the  regulations  re- 
quire it,  but  because  no  school  can  be  completely 
successful  without  such  system  as  a  well  considered 
time-table  will  provide.  Some  teachers  say,  "  Oh,  I 
cannot  adhere  strictly  to  my  time-table,  because  some 
days  more  time  is  required  for  a  subject  than  on 
others.  Some  days  the  pupils  recite  well  and  others 
ill,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  exactly  on  time.'' 
This  may  all  be  true  in  a  measure,  but  cut  your  work 
in  accordance  with  your  time.  A  violation  of  the 
time-table  early  in  the  day  produces  confusion 
throughout  it,  and  if  one  subject  is  given  undue 
attention,  another  iff  wholly  or  partially  neglected. 
Sometimes  the  work  of  one  department  depends  on 
another,  or  a  number  of  departments  may  depend  on 
one.  For  example,  what  can  be  worse  than  for  the 
principal  of  a  school  to  delay  ringing  the  recess  bell 
until  he  has  finished  some  particular  work,  regardless 
of  time? 

Depend  upon  it,  there  is  nothing  like  system  in 
anv  line  of  work,  and,  teachers,  do  not  hang  up  your 
time-tables  for  ornament,  but  for  use. 


How  can  pupils  be  induced  to  speak  out?  This  is 
a  very  perplexing  matter  to  many  teaciiers,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  I  cm  answer  the  question.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  teachers  who  have  been  successful  in  this 
direction  will  come  to  my  aid  with  suggestions  for 
future  issues.  I  think  all  pupils  should  be  required 
to  speak  distinctly  enough  to  be  heard  froi/i  any  part 
of  the  school-room,  but  what  a  difficulty  there  is  in 
many  cases  in  securing  even  this  much.  I  would 
suggest  frequent  articulation  exercises,  as  pupils  who 
enunciate  clearly  make  themselves  heard  with  less 
effort  than  the  louder  voiced  ones.  I  have  noticed 
that  where  singing  is  taught  that  there  is  much  less 
difficulty  in  this  direction. 

What  a  chance  there  is  for  improving  the  voices  of 
our  school   children.     Pitch,    rather   than    tone,    is 
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looked  to,  while  little,  if  any,  pains  is  taken  with 
modulation.  What  sounds  better  than  the  natural 
voices  of  children  carefully  trained? 

Has  the  teacher  power  to  suspend  pupils?  This  is 
a  question  that  is  often  asked  and  the  answer  is 
usually  in  the  negative.  I  doubt  that  it  should 
always  be  answered  so.  There  are  cases  in  which  it 
would  seem  imjiossible  for  the  teacher  to  do  other- 
wise than  to  temporarily  suspend  pupils.  For  instance, 
if  a  pupil  is  unbearably  insolent,  or  openly  defiant  of 
authority,  or  assaults  the  teacher,  the  discipline  and 
tone  of  the  school  demand  prompt  action;  and  where 
it  is  not  convenient  to  secure  the  immediate  attend- 
ance of  the  trustees,  I  would  advise  the  teacher  in 
such  cases  to  temporarily  suspend  and  report  at  once 
to  the  trustees. 


For  the  Review.! 


Notes  on  English. 


Are  there  any  teachers  who  do  not  give  "  home 
lessons"  at  work  in  New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia? 
I  do  not  refer,  of  course,  to  primary  grades.  If  there 
are  any  such  I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  the  result 
of  their  experience,  not  only  with  the  pupils,  but 
with  the  parents. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  nearly  all  teachers 
dread  what  are  called  "  second  year  "  pupils,  that  is 
pupils  who  have  been  one  year  in  a  particular  grade 
and  have  failed  to  advance.  These  pupils  usually 
take  less  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school  during 
the  second  year  than  during  the  first,  and  tax  the 
energies  of  the  teachers  to  the  utmost.  The  work 
has  lost  its  variety  and  novelty  for  them,  because 
they  have  been  over  it  before.  They  are  ashamed  to 
be  grouped  with  a  lot  of  boys  or  girls  of  less  years 
and  smaller  size.  They  are,  moreover,  discontented 
that  a  year  must  elapse  before  they  have  another 
chance,  and  then  their  former  class-mates  will  be 
another  step  beyond  them.  All  these  circumstances 
combined  produce  indifference  and  inattention  to 
school  duties. 

Should  not  our  pupils  have  more  frequent  chances 
for  advancements  Would  it  not  be  possible  for 
semi-yearly  examinations  to  be  given,  at  least  to  those 
pupils  who  have  barely  failed  to  advanced  Why 
should  a  pupil  entering  the  primary  school  at  the  age 
of  seven  be  detained  there  a  year  when  he  can  do  the 
work  in  six  mouths?  Or  why  should  a  kindergarten 
pupil  be  kept  in  Grade  I.  for  a  whole  year? 

Some  teachers  speak  of  having  pupils  two  and  even 
three  years  in  the  same  grade.  It  is  very  doubtful 
if  after  two  years  in  the  same  grade  pupils  will  make 
much  further  progress  there,  and  unless  the  reason  is 
very  strong  for  a  contrary  course,  they  should  be 
advanced. 


"  What  do  you  advise  a  teacher  to  do  when  pupils 
ask  about  the  meaning  of  this,  that  and  the  other 
thing  that  puzzles  them  in  what  they  are  reading?" 

I  find  two  symptoms  of  healthy  spiritual  life  in  this 
question.  One  is  that  the  pupils  ask  about  the 
meaning  of  what  they  read,  and  the  other  is  that  the 
teacher  does  not  feel  quite  sure  as  to  what  is  the  best 
thing  to  do  under  these  circumstances. 

There  are  many  readers — and  they  are  not  all 
young — who  read  in  much  the  same  way  as  Tenny- 
son's farmer  listened  to  his  parson's  sermons,  and 
who  get  about  as  much  good  from  their  reading  as 
be  did  from  his  listening. 

"  I  hallus  coom'd  tos  chooch  afoor  moy  Sally  wur  dead, 
An"  'card  'um  a  bummin'  awaay  loike  a  buzzard-clock  ower 

my  'ead. 
An'   I  niver  know'd   what  a  ineaL'd,   but  I  thout  a  'ad 

summut  to  saay, 
An'  I  thout  a  said   what  a  out  to  "a  said   an  I'  coom'd 

aw:iay." 

This  quotation  naturally  suggests  another  of  the 
same  kind,  but  showing  a  decided  advance  in  intel- 
lectual activity.  Dolly  Winthrop  says,  "I  can  never 
rightly  know  the  meaning  of  what  I  hear  at  church, 
only  a  bit  here  and  there,  but  I  know  it's  good  words 
— I  do."  Readers  who  read  as  Dolly  listened  form  a 
much  more  hopeful  class  than  those  of  the  Northern 
Farmer  type.  And  those  who  do  not  rest  satisfied 
with  "  never  rightly  knowing  the  meaning  "  of  what 
they  read,  belong  to  a  still  higher  grade,  and  the 
teacher  who  sends  the  above  questions  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  pupils  of  this  kind  in  his 
class. 

He  is  also  to  be  congratulated  on  not  feeling  sure 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  answer  the  questions 
his  pupils  ask.  This  is  usually  the  easiest  and  quick- 
est way  to  dispose  of  them — that  is  when  you  can 
answer  them.  And  just  because  it  is  the  quickest 
way,  it  is  also  the  best  way,  for  some  purposes.  If 
you  make  it  your  chief  business,  either  from  choice 
or  from  necessity,  to  prepare  your  pupils  to  pass 
some  exajiination,  and  if  the  examination  is  likely  to 
be  one  at  which  a  well-crammed  memory  will  pay 
better  than  a  well-cultivated  understanding,  then  you 
will  probably  find  it  best  to  supply  your  pupils  with 
ready-made  answers  to  such  questions  as  may  be 
expected  to  appear  on  the  examination  paper,  and 
the  tendency  to  ask  other  questions  you  will  repress 
as  an  unprofitable  and  sinful  thing.  If,  however, 
you  can  afford  to  face  the  consequences  of  making  it 
your  chief  business  to  teach  your  pupils  how  to  learn 
for  themselves,  then  you  will  answer  very  few  of  their 
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questions,  and  none  at  all  that  they  can  find  answers 
to  for  themselves. 

So  much — or  so  little,  rather — bj  way  of  general 
advice.  The  special  forms  that  advice  would  assume 
in  particular  cases  will  depend  largely  on  the  nature 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  cases.  Certain  kinds  of 
cases  might  be  specified  and  something  in  the  way  of 
formal  advice  given  on  each,  but,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing this,  it  will  suit  me  better  to  deal  with  the  matter 
in  a  concrete  form;  and  any  one  who  cares  to  do  so 
may  abstract  from  the  method  of  treatment  whatever 
bits  of  advice  he  can  find  lying  about  or  under  it. 
For  this  purpose  I  take  the  following  passages  just 
because  they  happen  to  be  the  first  that  occur  to  me. 
All  of  them  have  at  some  time,  and  most  o!  them 
quite  recently,  been  the  subjects  of  queries  within 
my  own  teaching  experience: 

(1)  "  Conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all  '' 

(2)  "I  know  nothing  by  myself." 

(3)  "  A  maiden  hath  no  tongue,  but  thought." 

(4)  "That  famous  ring  that   pricked  its  owner  when  he 

forgot  duty  and  followed  desire." 

(5)  "  Some  time, 

Sooner  or  later,  will  gray  prime 
Make  thy  grass  hoar  with  early  rime." 
(0)  "How  fares  it  with  the  happy  dead? 
For  here  the  man  is  more  and  more; 
But  he  forgets  the  days  before 
God  shut  the  door- ways  of  his  head." 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  only  very  young  or  very 
dull  students  could  have  asked  for  the  meaning  of 
some  of  these  passages.  But  it  is  best  not  to  feel  too 
sure  of  that.  The  first  one  certainly  carries  a  very 
plain  meaning  clearly  on  the  surface  of  it,  but  so  does 
that  passage  of  scrijjture  which  Young's  concordance 
gives  thus,  "My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent." 
Of  course  the  author  of  proverbs  gives  no  such 
advice,  although  many  sons  act  as  if  he  did.  It  is 
not  as  much  a  matter,  of  course,  that  Hamlet  does 
not  say  what  he  seems  to  say,  but  when  full  value  has 
been  given  to  the  "thus,"  which  links  the  passage 
with  what  goes  before  it,  1  think  some  readers  at  least 
will  feel  less  sure  than  before  that  all  the  words  in 
this  line  have  exactly  the  meaning  that  we  usually 
assign  to  them.  And  the  more  familiar  a  student  is 
with  Shakespeare's  language  the  more  ready  he  will 
be  to  suspect  that  "conscience  may  not  always  have 
meant  to  him  what  it  means  to  us."  Let  half-a- 
dozcn  or  more  passages  be  searched  out  that  contain 
the  word,  and  examine  them  to  see  if  any  will  supply 
a  meaning  for  this  line  which  will  better  agree  with 
the  context  than  the  familiar  meaning.  Among  the 
half-dozen  there  will  certainly  be  some  where  "  con- 
science" is  used  as  we  use  it,  but  the  seekers  may 


come  across  an  instance  or  two  where  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  this  is  not  so.  And  the  searching  will  do 
them  good  in  any  case. 

The  second  passage  is  like  the  first  in  carrying  a 
perfectly  plain  meaning  full  on  its  face.  Ask  the 
first  dozen  persons  you  meet  what  it  means,  and  it  is 
odds  that  they  will  all  give  the  same  answer  and  give 
it  readily.  If  any  hesitate,  tell  them  it  is  a  saying  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  odds  in  favor  of  the  above  event 
will  be  greater  than  before.  Now  get  them  to  turn 
up  their  Testaments  and  study  the  passage,  not  as  an 
isolated  scrap,  but  as  a  part  of  the  whole  to  which  it 
belongs,  and,  unless  they  are  very  ignorant,  or  very 
dull,  or  very  obstinate,  they  must  admit  the  meaning 
they  first  thought  of  can't  be  made  to  fit  in  with  the 
context.  So  there  is  something  the  matter  and  we 
must  find  out  what  it  is. 

The  Greek  text  won't  help  us  much,  but  if  any  of 
our  students  have  learned  to  hew  their  way  through 
a  Greek  sentence  they  should  be  encouraged  to  try 
for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  that  way.  The 
Revised  English  Version  will  cut  the  knot  for  us,  but 
our  object  is  to  learn  to  untie  it  for  ourselves. 

The  language  of  King  James's  Bible  is  the  language 
of  Shakespeare,  and  students  of  Shakespeare  would 
soon  pitch  upon  the  "  by  "  as  being  the  source  of  the 
difficulty.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of 
Elizabethan  Knglish  is  the  queer  way  (so  it  seems  to 
us  moderns)  in  which  prepositions  are  used.  A  class 
will  not  take  long  to  make  an  interesting  collection 
to  illustrate  this.  They  will  find  o«  for  of, — "We 
are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on;"  with  for  hy, — 
"  He  was  torn  to  pieces  with  a  bear;"  to  tor  for, — 
"  Prepare  yourself  to  death;"  of  for  with, — "  1  am 
provided  of  a  torch-bearer;"  for  for  ar/ainst, — "  I 
warrant  him  for  drowning;"  and  so  on  and  so  on  until 
they  begin  to  think  that  any  preposition  may  mean 
anything.  And  by  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It 
may  mean  for,  or  in,  or  near,  or  abovt,  or  against,  or 
whatever  you  please  almost,  as  is  shown  by  the  pas- 
sage we  are  considering  and  by  such  other  passages 
as:  "  A  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west;"  "  By  him 
and  by  this  woman  here,  what  know  you  i "  "  Feared 
by  their  breed  and  famous  by  their  birth,"  etc.,  eta 

But  this  has  run  over  two  columns,  and  the  editor 
will  growl  if  1  write  more.  A.  Cameron. 

Yarmoutl).  N.  S.,  May  Srd,  18S3. 

W.  F.  Ganong,  M.  A.,  (Univ.  of  N.  B  ),  who  has  been 
for  several  years  instructor  of  Botany  in  Harvard  I'nivcrsity, 
wilt  spend  the  ensuing  year  in  Germany,  devoting  himself  to 
his  9|)CciBl  study,  botany.  He  will  l)C  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Giinong.  The  readers  of  the  Krvikw,  who  have  been  so 
much  indebleil  to  Mr  Ganong's  pen  in  time  past,  will  unite 
with  us  in  wishing  them  a  pleasant  and  profitable  trip  abroad. 
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For  the  Review.  1 

New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Time. 

By  W.  O.  Raymond,  M.  A. 

('Continued.') 

■Woodstock,  4th  Jan'y,  1790. 

Sib, — I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hon. 
Board  of  Commissioners,  dated  the  7th  of  Nov.,  '89,  in- 
closing an  extract  from  their  proceedings  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber, which  I  did  not  receive  till  the  20th  Dec  ,  and  will 
attend  the  Board  as  therein  directed  with  my  accounts. 

I  have  succeeded  in  opening  a  school  with  the  Indians, 
and  have  now  twenty-two  scholars;  eighteen  of  them  have 
been  to  school  from  the  2IHh  of  November.  There  are  eight 
families  (the  heads  of  three  of  them  are  widows)  who  have 
made  their  wigwams  close  by  me  on  the  school  lot.  My 
scholars  consist  of  five  married  Indians,  two  married  Squas, 
five  young  Squas  and  ten  boys. 

They  require  cloathing  and  provisions,  which  I  have  com- 
plyed  with.  They  receive  for  five  persons  one  bushel  of  corn 
and  one  piece  of  pork  per  weeli,  and  there  are  forty-seven 
individuals.  They  often  want  beans  and  potatoes,  and  then 
they  are  deducted  out  of  the  corn ;  half  a  bushel  of  beans 
and  two  of  potatoes  equal  to  one  of  corn — which  is  the 
difference  when  they  purchase  them.  They  have  received 
2h  yards  of  blue  cloath  for  coats  and  stockings,  and  2Tf  do. 
linen  for  shirts,  and  thread  each;  hats  and  books  what  I 
had  rec'd. 

They  are  constant  in  their  attendance  and  exceeding  quick 
in  receiving  instruction,  five  of  them  in  particular  are 
amazingly  so,  having  made  great  improvement  both  in  spell- 
ing and  writing. 

They  are  continually  making  application  to  be  received, 
and  there  are  now  thirteen  who  are  making  their  Wigwams 
with  the  idea  of  becoming  scholars  and  receiving  provitions 
and  cloathing.  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  but  there  will 
be  a  constant  school,  for  their  prejudices  are  removed  and 
they  appear  to  be  ambitious  of  learning,  and  the  whole  of 
them  will  become  scholars  if  they  can  receive  provition  and 
cloathing.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  act,  for  1  have  just  rec'd 
intelligence  that  there  are  sis  families  coming  down  the 
river  who  expect  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Must 
beg  of  Col  Allen  to  give  me  instructions,  for  I  am  uneasy 
for  fear  I  may  not  be  justified  in  what  I  have  done  and  how 
far  I  am  to  proceed  to  answer  the  intention  of  the  Board. 

There  are  a  number  of  families  (about  thirty)  who  have 
been  very  industrious  last  fall  in  clearing  land  to  plant  in 
the  spring,  which  I  have  encouraged  all  in  my  power : 
some  at  Back  a  Gimock  and  others  on  an  island*  four  miles 
above  me,  and  there  are  three  families  which  intend  to  plant 
on  the  Indian  lot.  Wish  to  know  if  they  will  be  allowed 
axes  or  howes,  as  they  often  apply  to  me,  and  I  have  pro- 
mised to  write  for  information. 

I  have  built  a  good  log-house  (school-house)  on  the  Indian 
lot,  26  feet  by  22,  and  have  materials  prepared  for  an  addi- 
tion in  the  spring,  the  expence  of  which  I  will  lay  before 
the  Board,  Should  be  happy  if  Col.  Allen  would  please 
send  a  line  as  soon  as  convenient  with  his  sentiments  on  what 


♦  This  ialand,  now  called  Bull's  Island,  lies  opposite  the  lower  end  of 
the  town  of  Woodstock. 


I  have  done  and  how  to  act,  for  their  wants  are  innumerable, 
and  I  wish  to  have  their  confidence  and  obtain  your 
approbation. 

I  should  have  wrote  sooner,  but  the  difficulty  of  travelling 
prevented  conveyance. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  all  respect, 

Your  most  obedient  serv't, 

Fred'rk  Dibblee. 
Hon.  Col.  Allen. 

The  school-house  referred  to  in  Mr.  Dibblee's  letter 
stood  on  a  beautiful  little  knoll  very  nearly  opposite 
the  site  of  the  old  Parish  Church  at  Woodstock,  and 
only  a  few  rods  from  the  spot  where  several  Indian 
families  now  reside,  not  however  in  their  ancient 
wigwams,  but  in  comfortable  houses. 

A  few  summers  ago  a  roving  reporter  of  one  of  the 
St.  John  daily  papers,  desirous  of  seeing  the  noble 
savage  in  his  native  majesty,  visited  this  Indian 
camping  ground,  but  the  result  was  disappointing. 
"  It  was  not,"  he  said,  "a  good  time  to  see  him  in 
his  native  majesty.  We  were  at  least  a  hundred 
years  too  late.  He  owns  a  wheat  field,  he  reads  an 
English  book,  and  he  sits  outside  his  door  in  a  rock- 
ing chair,  while  his  wife  occupies  a  wooden  bench 
without  a  back.  Clearly  the  Indian  is  well  on  in 
civilization." 

With  the  help  of  Mr.  Dibblee's  account  of  expenses 
incurred  in  building  the  Indian  school-house,  we  are 
able  to  form  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  its  general  character. 
It  was  a  log  building,  twenty-six  feet  long  by  twenty- 
two  wide,  with  a  porch  at  one  end.  The  roof  was 
covered  with  hand-shaven  pine  shingles,  three  feet 
long,  laid  twelve  inches  to  the  weather.  At  the  end 
opposite  the  porch  was  a  large  chimney,  the  stones  of 
which  were  laid  in  clay.  On  each  side  were  two 
windows,  and  smaller  ones  at  each  end.  These 
windows  were  placed  high  above  the  floor  in  order 
that  the  pupils  might  be  unable  to  see  anything  pass- 
ing outside  which  might  distract  their  attention. 
The  windows  on  the  side  were  only  two  and  a  half 
feet  wide  and  four  feet  high,  with  twenty,  seven  by 
nine  inch  panes'of  glass,  of  which  twelve  were  in  the 
upper  sash  and  eight  in  the  lower.  The  amount  of 
light  admitted  was  little  enough,  yet  it  was  decidedly 
an  improvement  on  the  lighting  facilities  of  the  wig- 
wam. Amongst  the  items  in  the  bill  which  appear 
below  are  "9  H  hinges"  and  "3  thumb  latches," 
thus  indicating  the  existence  of  three  doors,  which 
we  may  assume  to  have  been  outside  doors  to  the 
porch  and  school-room,  and  the  door  of  an  anteroom 
or  closet.  Under  the  school-house  was  a  cellar  for 
storing  supplies  from  time  to  time  issued  to  the 
Indians.  The  walls  of  the  cellar,  in  accordance  with 
the  usage  of  the  early  settlers,  were  built  of  logs. 
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The  account  of  expenses  given  below  is  something 
of  a  curiosity,  as  being  in  all  probability  the  oldest 
existing  statement  of  the  cost  of  a  building  erected 
for  educational  purposes  in  this  province. 
AccoiNT  OF  Expenses  in  Buii-ding  a  School-house  at 
Woodstock. 
1788.  £      8.     d 

Sept.  15     Cash  paid  for  digging  and   logging 

seller  and  getting  logs, 4      5      0 

For  raising  and  covering  house, ....     6      5       0 
For  3,000  shingles  @  30s  is  £4.  10; 

for  500  do.  (S  208. 5       0      0 

For   9  sashes  @  5s.  is  £2   5,  and   for 

2  do.  €"  Is.  8d.,  2       8      4 

For  4,500  feet  of  boards®  COS., 13     10      0 

1789. 
June  13      Paid  carpenters,  ....  ■■•■     8       0      0 

Paid  mason  and  attending  mason, .  .     3      9       6 
Paid  Ciirpenters,  ....  •  •  .  •      3     15       0 

125   wt.  niiils  (^ii   !)d.    is  £4.  3   4.    & 

9  H  hinges  208.,         a       3      4 

Oidoz.  window  glass®  58.  is  £2.  7.  6. 

'&  1  King  lock  7s.,      2     14       6 

3  Thumb  latches  <■■  Is.  3d.  is  3s.  Dd. 

&  10  lb.  nailsca  9d.  is7s.  6d., 0     11       3 

10  lb.    putty  @  9d.  is  7s.  6d.,  &  15 

lb.  nails  ffi) 'Jd.,  0     U       9 

1790. 
Sept.  22      Paid  carpenters, .  .  IC     H       " 


£71 


The  entire  cost  of  the  school -house  was  about  £87 
currency,  being  the  amount  of  the  above  account,  plus 
£16  afterwards  spent  in  the  completion  of  the  building. 

it  will  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  building  materials 
has  undergone  a  very  considerable  change  with  the 
lapse  of  a  century.  The  lumber  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  school-house  was  very  moderate  in  price, 
but  nails,  glass,  etc.,  were  much  more  e.xpensive  than 
now.  Xails,  which  form  no  inconsiderable  item  in 
Mr.  Dibblee's  bill,  were  then  of  wrought  iron,  made 
by  hand  with  simple  tools. 

A  Correction. 

To  llif  Kditor  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Ueview  ; 

Dear  Sik,— Kindly  allow  me  to  correct  the  state- 
ment in  the  April  Review,  that  "an  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  Provincial  Teachers' 
Institute  was  held  in  the  principal's  room  of  the 
Victoria  school,  St.  John,  on  the  .3rd  inst.,"  when 
the  "course  of  instruction  was  up  for  consideration." 
The  revision  of  the  course  of  the  instruction  was  not 
ordered  or  suggested  by  the  Institute,  and  was  not  a 
duty  of  its  executive  committee.  The  Chief  Super- 
intendent, desiring  to  hear  any  suggestions  teachers 
might  have  to  make,  consulted  with  those  whom  he 
could  conveniently  gel  together.  These  in  January 
were  members  of  the  executive,  wiiilst  at  Ivister  they 
were  members  of  other  committees  then  convened. 
The  executive  did  not  meet  during  Easter  vacation. 
Yours  truly,  jA.MEa  M.  1'almeb, 
Sec.  to  Executive  Committee. 


For  the  Retikw.] 

"The  Teaching  ot  IStliics  in  Schools." 
Kev.  E.  p.  Hurley. 

I  did  not  intend,  when  writing  the  concluding  part  of  my 
paper  on  "  The  Teaching  of  Ethics  in  Schools,"  to  return  to 
the  subject  so  soon  again,  and  if  I  do  so  now  it  is  only  to 
clear  the  way  a  little  for  the  free  ventilation  of  opinions  on 
the  part  of  others  having  much  more  leisure  and  more  ability 
to  bring  to  so  important  a  discussion  than  I  have  myself. 

Professor  Murray,  unlike  jpany  defenders  of  a  theory  or  a 
cause,  does  not  indulge  in  vain  and  useless  generalities,  nor 
becloud  the  subject  debated  iu  a  mist  of  foggy  terms;  he  is 
precise,  clear,  specific,  and  renders  the  purpose  proposed  to 
myself  in  the  writing  of  this  paper  no  very  didicult  task. 
That  purpose  is,  as  I  have  stated  above,  mainly  to  open  the 
way  for  others,  and  also,  as  far  as  I  can.  to  save  myself  from 
bein.g  misinterpreted. 

To  pass  over  some  things  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
Professor's  paper,  which  would  lead  me  into  much  lengthy 
discussion,  I  will  hurry  on  at  once  to  his  "  first  "  and  then  to 
his  "  second  why."  His  •'  first  why  "  I  will,  for  sake  of  clear- 
ness, call  the  autltorilalivc  why,  the  "second  "  I  will  name  the 
theoretical  why.  I  do  not  say  this  distinction  is  strictly  correct, 
but  it  will  do  for  the  purpose.  The  authoritative  why  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  mind  like  an  axiom— a  fundamenUil  truth. 
It  has  the  sanction  of  the  world  at  all  times.  It  has  its  foun- 
dation deep  down  in  our  human  nature.  As  he  rightly  says 
it  was  Ihu  whii  I  desired  should  be  given  to  children,  but  not 
by  any  means  to  the  exclusion  of  the  second,  or  iluoreticnl  whu; 
at  least  not  from  those  young  people  w'hojire  developing  fast 
enough  to  grapple  intellectually  with  it.  I  combined  them 
both  in  my  line  of  argument,  of  the  authoritative  why  there 
can,  to  my  mind,  be  no  question  whatever,  for  surely  children 
ru.sh  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  good  thing,  for 
instance,  to  honor  parent*,  to  lie  thanl-ftil  for  a  benefit  received,  to 
III)  tn  the  retcM  of  one  in  great  dulrem,  etc.  Children  come  as 
nalurally  to  such  conclusions  as  they  would,  having  exhibited 
two  apples  before  them,  one  of  which  is  twice  as  large  as  the 
other,  you  should  ask  them  which  is  the  greater'.' 

That  this  why.  as  also  the  other  or  theoretical  why,  should 
be  taught  to  children  will  be  still  more  evident  when  I  remind 
the  reader  that  a  true  gospel  morality  will  have  its  subjective 
essence,  or  the  foundation  for  its  praise  in  the  good  will  or 
intention  of  the  agent.  Utility  and  moral  goodness  are  surely 
not  identical.  The  Ihiv  at  play  in  the  school-.irround  may  do 
something  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  injuring  another  boy, 
but  it  is  possible  such  act  of  the  former  may  result  in  great 
l>cnefit  to  the  latter;  or  one  may  do  in  his  sleep  an  act  which 
would  benefit  or  injure  his  neighbor.  We  do  not  praise  or 
blame  one  for  such  act,  and  I  cannot  concc  ive  there  ia  any 
moral  goodne.-^  or  liadness  in  it.  But  why'/  Becau.si' there 
was  no  desire  for  good  or  bad,  no  virtuous  Dr  evil  motive 
back  of  what  he  did.  In  teaching  morality,  then,  a  stream  of 
good  intentions,  operating  us  inducements,  should,  I  think,  be 
continually  poured  into  the  minds  of  our  children.  But  will 
.such  good  intentions  or  aims  be  an  likely  to  exist  in  the  child's 
mind  under  the  system  advocated  by  Professor  Murray  as  in 
that  for  which  I  contend'/  Deprive  the  child  of  a  motive  and 
you  leave  him  only  the  good  act,  ol)jectively  considered.  It 
is  a  question  of  active  goodness  without  motive,  or  of  good- 
ness and  motive  coexisting;  the  hitter  stimulating,  and,  as  it 
were,  acting  as  the  soul,  of  which  the  former  (goodness  in 
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actuality)  is  the  body.  Under  which  teaching  will  the  more 
"concrete  person,"  or  more  excellent  type  of  manhood,  be 
fashioned?  Under  the  system  advocated  l)y  Professor  Murray 
the  recipient  of  the  benctits  of  the  child's  good  deeds,  or  the 
race,  would  be,  perhaps,  as  much  advantaged  outwardly  as  in 
that  for  which  I  strive.  But  '^hat  about  the  child  himself, 
his  heart  and  conscience?  He  is  accomplishing  good  acts,  but 
it  seems  to  me  blindly.  Good,  indeed,  they  are,  objectively, 
we  suppose,  because  his  teacher  directs  him  to  do  wliat  he  (the 
teacher)  believes,  I  will  say  i-nowa  to  be  right.  The  child 
responds  willingly,  gladly  if  you  will,  to  every  demand  for 
the  "good  and  true,  "  but  his  responsiveness  does  not  rest  on 
the  actuating  principle  of  knowledge. 

Here  I  might  remark  in  passing  that  the  "  certain  phase  of 
religious  enthusiasm  "  to  which  Mr.  Murray  referred  in  his 
first  paper  is  open  to  his  "objection,"  not  so  much,  I  think, 
because  the  "right"  is  constantly  (for  the  time  being,  of 
course,  while  the  people  are  being  aroused  by  some  roar- 
ing orator)  "on  the  lips  of  everyone,"  as  because  such 
enthusiasm  does  not  spring  from  lieliefslaid  on  any  systematic 
groundwork  of  knowledge.  When  such  enthusiasm  goes  out 
again  to  face  the  stern  realities  of  actual  life,  it  vanishes  like 
a  mist  or  bubble,  and  those  empty  discourses  which  generate 
it  are  remembered  only  as  hollow-sounding  dreams. 

And  now  to  the  second  or  theoretical  why.  The  ([uestion 
under  debate  is,  Which  is  the  more  comprehensive  as  well  as 
the  more  efficacious  method  of  teaching  morality  in  schools? 
The  influence  exercised  by  the  doctrines  of  morality,  as  seen 
in  the  teacher's  own  life,  or  that  same  influence  exercised  in 
the  same  way,  and  furthermore,  sustained  theoretically  by  a 
system  of  teaching  which,  skilfully  imparted  according  to  the 
age  and  ability  of  the  child,  will  fill  the  mind  with  wholesome 
food  for  present  or  future  digestion.  Let  it  not  be  said  the.se 
ethical  systems  or  theories  are  mere  matters  of  opinion. 
Granted.  What  then?  Some  of  the  most  important  affairs  in 
men's  lives  are  conducted  on  principles  of  moral  certainty, 
and  the  standards  or  rules  of  morality,  as  we  have  them, 
satisfy  the  masses  of  men,  even  if  with  Mill  we  should  rashly 
conclude  that  "  utility  was  the  utmost  appeal  on  all  ethical 
questions.  '  Opinions  will  go  out  into  action  sooner  or  later, 
and  the  all-important  thing  is  to  anticipate  the  future  man  in 
the  child  and  fortify  his  mind  as  far  as  i)ossible  by  putting 
into  it,  as  it  were,  drop  by  drop,  tbe  purest  stream  of  ethical 
Christian  codes. 

In  the  case  of  the  teacher  himself,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule  that  his  mental  life  determines  his  social  acts  and 
words,  thereby  imparting  its  character  and  coloring  to  his 
influence;  we  may  thence  infer  that  the  mental  life  of  the  child 
or  young  person  should  not  be  left  a  chaotic  void  as  to  all  the 
abstract  principles  of  ethical  .science;  for  who  does  not  know 
that  to  try  and  induce  young  people  to  act  without  the  sane 
tion  of  an  inducement  is  often-times  much  more  difficult  in 
their  case  than  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  their  elders.  I  do 
not  say  "  that  the  most  potent  moral  motive  is  hiowtedffe  of  the 
right,"  but  what  I  do  say  and  believe  is,  th'it  both  for  teachers 
and  pupils'  knowledge  of  the  right  joined  to  practice  of  the 
right  is  of  incalculable  importance.  If  Professor  Murray's 
paper  was  intended  to  mean  no  more  than  that  all  our  teach 
ers  should  exemplify  in  their  own  lives  a  high  Christian 
morality,  I,  of  course,  would  heartily  concur  witU  him.  But 
the  paper  does,  I  think,  go  much  farther  than  tbat.  It  would 
have  us  believe  that  we  need  not  be  so  particular  about  im 
parting  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  right  as  long  as  we 


can  inculcate  the  practice  of  it.  Here  is  where  I  join  issue 
with  him.  No  doubt  he  is  for  theory,  too,  but  only  after  the 
child  .shall  have  become  "familiar  with  self-retlection."  But 
what,  if  then,  as  in  most  cases  it  will  be  so,  the  child  or  youth 
shall  have  ceased  to  attend  school  and  have  gone  out  into  the 
busy,  sinful  world  and  is  being  tossed  about  on  the  teeming 
ocean  of  life?  Ethical  theories  he  has  none,  for  we  suppose 
him  not  to  have  learned  any  while  at  school,  and  his  practice 
of  the  right,  how  long  will  it  continue  against  the  forces  of 
evil?  Would  his  ethical  knowledge,  if  he  had  any,  be  now  of 
no  avail  against  such  tremendous  odds,  or  would  it  be  all  the 
more  hurtful?  This  is  a  question  which  I  think  is  very 
pertinent.  Professor  Murray,  I  confess,  has  the  drift  of  the 
world's  opinion  with  him  in  this  respect.  The  tendency  now- 
a-days  is  to  think  very  little  of  formal  teaching  in  religion  or 
morality.  The  standard  of  judgment  is,  "  his  beliefs  can't  be 
wrong  whose  life  is  all  in  the  right."  But  notwithstanding  it 
all,  I  cannot  put  from  my  mind  the  fact  that  creed  has  much 
to  do  with  character. 

Hitherto  the  discussion  between  Professor  Murray  and  my- 
self has  altogether  been  on  the  positive  side  of  ethical  teaching, 
but  there  is  a  negative  aspect  which  cannot  altogether  be 
overlooked.  If  the  authority  of  parents  or  teachers  must 
command  or  induce  children  to  do  the  right,  it  must  also  for- 
bid or  counsel  against  the  wrong.  The  "you  ought"  of 
ethics  implies  the  "you  ought  not."  Here,  also,  I  entirely 
agree  with  Professor  Murray  that  a  very  essential  thing  is  that 
the  child  should  have  faith  in  his  teacher.  But  what  will 
generate  that  faith?  The  exemplary  life  of  the  teacher.  If 
the  child  have  such  faith  he  will  not  be  ready  to  quarrel  with 
the  prohibition,  but  will  receive  his  teacher's  word  with  no 
hesitating  submission.  Here,  too,  I  would  not  leave  the  child 
the  opportunity  to  look  wanderingly  or  enquiringly  at  the 
negative  aspect  of  any  teaching,  but  would  show  him  as  far  as 
his  capacity  could  take  it  in  the  positive  reason  for  any  in- 
junction. I  would  not  construct  his  Christian  character  of 
purely  innocence,  but  would  round  and  develop  his  innate 
nobility.  I  would  tell  the  child  not  to  do  something,  which, 
perhaps,  it  otherwise  would  do,  and  at  the  same  time  I  would 
furnish  him  with  a  new  motive  for  abstaining  from  doing  it. 
I  would  teach  him,  not  with  a  view  to  what  he  now  is — a 
child,  it  is  true,  but  a  child  evolving  a  conscience  about  the 
morality  of  his  own  acts— but  also  with  a  view  to  what  he  is 
to  be,  an  enquiring,  rational  man  1  would  have  moral 
comprehensiveness — completeness  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
fullest  sense.  I  would  rouse  the  intellect  of  the  child  to  a 
fuller  vitiility  and  stimulate  every  faculty  within  him  for  good. 
And  if,  as  I  think,  one  is  the  more  morally  concrete  whose 
outward  life  proceeds  from  an  inward  principle  of  ethical 
knowledge  and  conviction,  the  practical  question  would  be; 
When  is  it  too  soon  to  begin  to  build  up  the  child  into  such  a 
concrete  person? 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  am  persuaded  thai  any  one's  life  can 
be  so  much  the  less  moral,  as  his  moral  comprehension  is  the 
less  complete.  In  other  words,  it  is  possible  for  one  to  rise 
higher  and  higher  into  the  purer  regiond  "f  moral  being  in 
proportion  as  the  inward  principles  of  his  knowledge  are  the 
more  easily  derived  from  the  fountains  of  ethical  truth.  This 
also  implies  that  a  man  can  sink  deeper  into  the  abysses  of 
immorality  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  the  right. 
When  Darius,  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  invoked  a  blessing 
on  Alexander,  he  was  lifted  above  tlie  opposing  forces  of 
passion  within  him  by  some  inward  conception  ot  honor  and 
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gratitude  if  of  nothing  higher.  When  Cato  plunged  the  or  hungry  brother,  ••  Depart  in  peace,  be  warmed  and  filled," 
dagger  into  his  own  breast  at  Utica,  his  false  ideas  of  honor  |  will  be  worthless,  for  both.  To  feed  your  huagry  enemy  and 
and  patriotism  led  him  to  commit  what  in  itself  must  be  re-     give  him  drink  when  he  thirsts  will  be  to    •  heap  coals  of  fire 

-  -  on  his  head."    This  is  positive  teaching  of  the  strongest  type, 

but  it  is  positive  teaching  with  a  motive  back  of  it.  Here  is 
an  impelling  ciiuse  everywhere  assigned  I  do  not  here 
inquire  into  the  power  of  that  motive  to  conquer  the  opposing 
elements  deeply  seated  in  the  feeble  natures  of  his  auditors;  I 
simply  state  the  fact. 

To  sum  up.  let  me  briefly,  but  respectfully,  say  that  I  think 
Professor  Murray's  treatment  of  the  whole  matter  is,  in  some 
respects,  open  to  Mill's  charge  against  the  religious  side  of  our 
education,  in  which  that  gentleman  says,  that  in  our  standard 
of  ethics  "  the  only  worth  profes.sedly  recognized  is  that  of 
obedience."  Certainly  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason, 
above  all  to  the  known  will  of  an  Infinitely  Holy  Being,  is  the 
very  highest  kind  of  liberty,  but  this  obedience  might,  I  think, 
be  linked  with  the  developments  of  personal  thought  and 
inquisitiveness  in  the  child,  and  so  evolve  itself  mto  the 
exercise  of  a  rational  liberty  of  action. 


garded  as  nothing  better  tban  a  crime.     How  different,  again, 
is  the  case  of  Socrates?    He  died  voluntarily,  too,  but  it  was 
in  obedience  to  law  and  for  a  principle  of  truth.     Does  not  ] 
the  mind,  duly  informed,  e.xercise  a  tremendous  influence  on 
the  outward  life? 

Professor  Murray  evidently  does  not  believe  that  reason  and 
tne  will  are  separate  faculties.  Well,  /  certainly  do,  and  if  I 
err  in  this,  I  err  in  the  very  best  of  company.  I  do  not  believe 
with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  that  my  will  is  nothing  more  than 
the  "impulse  of  psychical  states."  That  may  be  very  fine 
verbal  philosophical  pabulum,  but  I  do  not  find  in  my  con- 
sciousness any  corresponding  equivalent  for  the  phrase.  I 
plot  the  murder  of  a  man  whom  I  hate.  All  the  time  I  am 
laying  my  plans,  my  reason,  that  is,  my  enlightened  conscience, 
forbids  tbe  act;  but  I  go  on  and  accomplish  the  dark  deed. 
Is  the  faculty  that  resolved  to  go  on  identical  with  the  faculty 
which  forbade?  Are  to  do  and  not  to  do  one  and  the  same? 
Is  to  go  on  nothing  more  than  my  dominant  appetite  under 
the  circumstances?  But  am  I  not  conscious  that  I  can  choose 
contrary  to  my  strongest  natural  appetites  when  I  bring  my 
will  under  control  of  my  reason?  Or,  again,  I  think  about 
something  that  does  not  yet  exist,  but  which  I  can  make.  I 
examine  mentally  all  the  proportions  I  wish  to  give  it,  every- 
thing now  is  found  satisfactory  under  the  cognizance  of  reason. 
Finally,  after  weeks,  I  determine  to  make  it,  and  I  bring  it  to 
completion.  I  ha^  no  s\ich  desire  when  I  first  began  to 
reason  about  it,  not  the  least.  Is  that  (the  desire)  which  to- 
day exists  for  the  first  time  identical  with  that  which  weeks 
ago  went  through  a  lengthy  process  of  reasoning  within  me, 
and  of  which,  all  the  time,  I  was  thoroughly  conscious? 

But  this  is  a  digression  in  the  argument  into  which,  I  think, 
I  ought  not  to  wander  at  any  length. 

It  is  certainly  a  credit  to  the  educational  institutions  of  this 
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Parisian  Teachers  on  a  Half  Holiday. 

;H..tcive<l  too  late  for  .Vpril  number.; 

Statistics  of  i)rimary  education  in  France  show  that 
nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  the  children  are  now  being 
taught  to  read  and  write;  and  in  one  department, 
d'Hevault,  more  than  ninety-nine.  It  is  certain,  too, 
that  some  not  at  school  are  taught  at  home.  There 
is  an  extraordinary  revolution  indeed  for  a  European 
country.  Whataver  reproaches  are  to  be  addressed 
to  the  French  republic,  certainly  it  has  heartily  sup- 


ported the  demand  for  general  free  education,  and 

has  excited  further  demand  and  roused  interest  among 

country  that  we  have  men  like  Professor  Murray    helping  to  i  the  poorest  classes,   and   insisted   on   careless  parents 

form  the  character  of  the  rising  generation,  who,  though  they  |  giving  their  children   some  chance  in  this  gradually 


must  have  read  and  studied  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  anti-Chris 
tian  ethical  systems  of  this  age,  nevertheless  do  not,  like  Mill, 
"believe  that  other  ethics  than  any  which  can  be  evolved  from 
exclusively  Christian  sources  must  exist  side  by  side  with 
Christian  ethics  to  produce  the  moral  regeneration  of  man- 
kind." Christ's  life  is  the  pattern  for  our  own  and  the  guide 
for  our  instruction  of  the  young.  It  is  with  no  little  pleasure 
and  freedom,  then,  that  I  now  recur  to  Professor  Murray's 
paragraph,  regarding  what  be  would  be  jjleased  to  call  the 
"  concrete  morality  "  of  Christ's  teaching.  Christ's  life  was 
certainly  the  living,  active  side  of  His  ethical  teaching.  He 
dill  not  preach  doctrines  which  He  had  learned  from  Ixioks, 
but  which  he  had  liveil  iu  his  own  human  life.  But  there  is 
a  fact  in  the  life  of  Christ  which  Professor  Murray  seems  to 
have  overlooked,  viz.,  that  He  a-Msigned  a  reason  for  all  His 
teaching.  I  do  not  find,  taking  his  public  life  through  and 
through,  that  he  wished  very  strongly  to  inculcate  a  faith  or 
a  practice  except  upon  a  basis  of  knowlctlge.  To  love 
your  enemies  will   make  you   "  the  children  of  your  Father 


equalizing  society.  It  would,  indeed,  be  absurd  to 
say  the  republic  began  something  new  in  this  popular 
education,  as  its  supporters  sometimes  do  hint  and 
say;  but  at  least  these  have  whatever  excuse  is  to  be 
found  in  the  facts  above  alluded  to. 

To  be  sure  wherever  in  Europe  or  America  we 
speak  of  popular  education,  it  is  well  to  recollect 
what  truth  is  in  IJuskin's  words,  that  he  would  rather 
not  have  a  child  taught  to  read  at  all  than  not  taught 
how  to  use  the  reading  for  things  pure,  lovely,  and  of 
good  report  only,  for  popular  education  is  not  only  a 
god  but  a  fetich;  most  of  us,  however,  hope  that  out 
of  this  false  worship  will  develop  true  religion;  and 
we  cannot  cease  taking  interest  in  the  development. 

From  the  general  state  of  instruction  in  France, 
come  down  to  a   particular  experience.     At  Ic  viusee 


who  is  in  heaven."  To  practise  the  courtesies  of  a  true  «iv/rt^o(/i'7«e,  teachers  (men  and  women)  are  assembled 
Christian  life  will  make  you  ■perfect  ejrenasyour  Father  which  ;  f^^  d^ggg  given  by  different  well-known  professors, 
is  in  heaven."  Let  men  see  your  good  works  thai  they  may  ;  ^^^^^  ^1^^^^  ^,^^  ^^,,p^  ^f  educational  historical 
thereby  be  led  "to  glorify  your  Father  which  IS  in  heaven.      Be  .        ..       ,,  r»  i  rn.     .     .      .■ 

doer*ofthewordandnolhearersonlyles.you"deceiveyourl  books,    Mr.   GuBtave   Ducoudray.      That    is    the    way 

own  selves."    The  faith  which  will  merely  suy  to  the  naked     these  enthusiaats  lu  their  profession  spend  their  half 
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holiday,  which  is  Thursday  in  France,  not  Saturday. 
And  they  are  not  so  young  as  American  teachers, 
their  average  age  perhaps  at  least  thirty.  One  thinks, 
too,  of  how  this  is  their  profession — their  life's  pro- 
fession; and  one  ventures  to  hope  for  the  good  time 
coming  in  America  when  it  will  be  possible  for  as 
large  a  class  and  as  high  a  class  to  give  up  its  life  to 
teaching,  as  one  sees  now  at  work  in  Germany  and 
France.  Aristocratic  and  class-divided  England, 
whatever  be  the  excellence  of  its  habits  in  education, 
does  not  enter  into  this  comparison. 

And  are  these  Parisian  teachers  all  following  a  will- 
o'-the-wisp,  the  intangible  phantom  of  earnest, 
successful  and  happy  doctors  and  scholars,  which 
dazzles  the  mind  and  breaks  the  heart  of  half  our 
intelligent  young  men  and  women?  The  trouhlers 
of  our  peace,  the  strikers  of  terror  who  say  what 
is  only  half  true.  "1  should  rather  teach  an  appren- 
tice anxious  to  earn  his  bread  how  to  make  shoes 
than  to  teach  languages  to  apathetic,  silly  students." 
Certainly  that  was  a  wise  human  spirited  speaker. 
But  shoemakers'  apprentices  are  sometimes  apathetic, 
perhaps,  and  anyway  not  all  language  learners, 
philosophy  and  scientific  learners,  and  the  rest,  are 
so;  teachers  can  recollect,  surely,  losing  all  strength 
of  mind  and  body  in  face  of  the  dull  or  dulled  souls; 
but  surely  they  can  also  recollect  what  ililton  calls 
"meeting  souls,"  giving  t]iem  as  good  a  tonic  as 
happiness  can  give,  better  than  champagne,  and 
whatever  is  its  latest  teetotal  rival. 

So  the  interest  of  these  French  teachers,  yon  can 
take  for  granted,  was  felt  as  much  as  shown.  "  We 
club  together,  and  so  get  this  advantage."  Some 
thirty  or  more  were  in  the  lecture-room  for  history, 
geography,  philosophy  and  literature.  There  are  also 
rooms  for  studying  drawing,  with  models  and  draw- 
ings in  profusion;  and  for  chemistry  there  is  a 
laboratory.  The  room  we  are  in  has  many  pictures 
and  excellent  maps — unhappily  not  a  large  one  devoted 
to  Central  Europe  alone,  which  Mr.  Ducoudray 
demanded  for  his  talk  about  Maximilian  in  presence 
of  disunited  Germany.  The  position  of  the  Arch- 
duchy Austria,  its  relation  to  other  states,  the  aim  of 
the  modern  minded  prince  to  bring  union,  the  con- 
dition of  things  immediately  after  his  time  and  before 
the  awful  civil  strife,  which  helped  to  put  off  German 
unity  for  many  a  long  day,  the  setting  forth  of  all 
these  things  would  have  been  aided  by  a  more  detailed 
map  than  the  excellent  central  one  of  Europe.  But 
the  professor  was  clear  and  vigorous  and  determined, 
on  the  freest  terms  with  all,  walking  about  and  talk- 
ing like  the  rest  before  beginning,  and  indeed  begin- 
ning while  everyone  was  still  standing  at  ease,  find- 
ing that  the  simplest  way  of  getting  attention.     He 


had  most  perfect  attention,  and  continued  note-tak- 
ing, even  in  details,  and  went  on  heartily  even  after 
his  successor  had  come  in,  at  last  giving  up  and  call- 
ing out,  'La  parole  est  '^  M . 

This  was  for  the  third  class,  philosophy  having 
preceded  history;  and  now  this  was  literature,  to  be 
followed  by  German  in  this  room,  English  in  another. 
The  literature  professor  first  chose  out  two  members 
of  the  class  to  treat,  three  weeks  hence,  certain  liter- 
ary subjects.  Next  week  he  would  talk  about  them 
himself.  Then  the  subject  of  this  day,  didactic 
poetry,  was  to  be  treated  by  one  of  the  ladies  present. 
There  was  in  the  tone  of  this  class  more  of  what  is 
the  vice  so  often  inseparable  from  the  virtue  of 
method,  a  certain  pedantry  and  formality,  less  noisy 
4  than  Mr.  Ducoudray's  natural  torrent,  but  less  real; 
more  j)recise  and  correct.  However,  humanity 
asserted  itself,  for  the  young  lady  suffered  very  much 
from  hysterical  nervousness.  She  had  often  written 
very  well  and  at  great  length,  the  professor  said 
afterwards;  but  now,  at  first  with  tears  and  then 
with  laughter,  she  had  to  stop  in  her  long  task. 
The  professor  did  his  best,  and  did  it  admirably, 
assuring  the  speaker  that  the  ideal  of  good  speaking 
was  in  no  wise  unceasing  rapidity,  as  some  fre- 
quenters of  sermons  seem  to  imagine,  but  that  more 
deliberation,  and  even  stopping  and  changing  of 
words,  were  signs  that  there  was  thought  behind 
speech.  The  criticism,  or  rather  history  of  didactic 
poetry,  was  taken  up  again,  but  again  had  to  stop; 
and  the  professor  took  the  liberty  of  explaining  the 
cause  of  failure — that  an  enumeration  had  been 
attempted  instead  of  a  demonstration,  a  history  of 
each  writer,  from  Hesio  to  Pope,  with  innumerable 
facts,  and  not  a  grouping  and  illustrating.  In  fact 
there  had  been  an  attempt  to  learn  off  a  speech, 
though  notes  were  used,  serving  probably  only  to 
increase  confusion.  There  was  a  good  deal  to  be 
learnt  from  both  master's  tact  and  pupil's  inexperi- 
ence out  of  what  easily  might  have  been  allowed 
to  be  more  painful. 

At  last  it  came  to  this:  "Mademoiselle,  will  you 
allow  me  to  take  for  granted  you  have  said  all  you 
have  to  say  about  each  author,  that  all  has  been  said 
truly  and  exactly;  will  you  allow  us  to  assume  you 
have  come  to  the  moment  of  drawing  a  conclusion?" 
Tbis  was  repeated,  but  the  answer  was,  Je  iie  saisis 
pas,  Monsieur.  "  Will  you  allow  me  to  offer  my 
help,  to  assume  you  have  said  everything  about  each 
author,  and  are  nearing  the  conclusion,  or  will  you 
try  to  go  on?"  The  speaker  did  just  try  to  go  on, 
without  being  able  to  seize  or  understand  a  word  of 
the  suggestion,  but  failed  again;  and  the  professor 
took  the  matter  up,  treating  of  the  turn  didacti 
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literature  has  taken,  expressing  itself  in  the  novel. 
However,  that  by  the  way.  What  is  certainly  worth 
attention  is  the  example  of  the  effect  of  a  mental 
strain.  Do  young  women  often  suffer  so?  Must 
they  so  sufier  if  they  are  to  be  teachers?  And  in 
comparison  with  men?  Has  one  to  take  into  account 
that  men  show  their  suffering  less?  Or  are  we  doing 
wrong  by  putting  this  particular  strain  on  women? 

The  question  is  often  asked  and  often  answered. 
Even  one  fact  is  perhaps  worth  keeping  in  mind. 
W.  F.  Stocklet. 


Kor  the  Review.] 


The  First  American  Zoo. 


Perhaps  few  of  your  readers  know  that  to  one  of  the 
Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada  is  due  the  honor  of  the 
first  American  Zoological  Garden.  I  quote  from  an 
admirable  three  column  article,  by  Charles  Hallock, 
in  Nature,  New  York,  Jan.  4,  1890,  a  sketch  of  this 
great  naturalist,  who  died  only  within  the  past  year: 

"  There  is  a  venerable  naturalist  named  Andrew  Downs, 
now  (1H90),  in  the  Revenlyninth  year  of  hi.s  age,  residin,:;  at 
Halifa.\,  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  has  lived  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  past  forty-five  years,  in  the  seclusion  aflfordcd  by  a  con. 
siderable  tract  of  suburban  woodland,  where  he  has  kept  col- 
lections of  animals  and  liirds,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the 
study  of  subiects  which  Audubon  and  Thoreiiu  so  much 
loved.  He  wa-s  the  founder  of  the  tirst  Zoological  Garden  on 
the  continent.  For  forty-tive  years,  Downs  has  been  widely 
known  to  men  of  science  all  over  the  world.  He  is  a  fellow 
or  corresponding  member  of  many  natural  history  societies 
in  America  and  Europe.  He  has  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
the  nobility  abroad,  and  received  the  compliment  from  the 
t^ueen  of  England  of  a  free  pa-ssage  across  the  Atlantic  in  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  vessels  of  war,  on  which  occa.sion  he  took 
with  him  fifty  living  specimens,  two  ca-ses  of  stuffed  birds, 
and  a  stuffed  moose,  which  he  presented  to  the  London  Zoo, 
receiving  some  seventy  specimens  in  exchange.  And  yet  his 
modesty  is  such,  that  outside  of  scientific  circles  it  i.s  scarcely 
known  that  he  exists!  In  quiet  retirement,  he  devotes  himself 
to  his  congenial  calling,  and  is  content  with  the  love  and  re- 
cognition of  the  simple  creatures  he  fondles.  Perhaps  Ihey 
are  not  conscious  that  he  ranks  with  men  wlio  have  discovered 
continents  and  named  the  constellations,  and  that  his  creden- 
tials lie  folded  away  in  a  napkin.  .-Vnd  so  Ihey  meet  bim  on 
ciiual  terms,  as  it  were,  and  witliout  jealousy. 

■'  As  a  scientist.  Downs  started  half  a  century  ahead  of  his 
lime;  but  he  bridged  more  than  half  that  interval  by  educating 
the  popular  taste  up  t<>  his  standard.  He  was  contemporary 
with  Audubon,  but  he  worked  in  a  different  groove.  While 
Audubon  killed,  and  stuffed,  and  painted,  lie  preserved  and 
propagated.  One  perpetuated  the  vrauttnlilance,  the  other  the 
actual  life.  Downs  started  his  /Coologieal  Garden  at  Halifax, 
in  1W47.  It  was  not  until  l'^fl3,  lh.it  tlic  colji^ction  in  Central 
Park  was  opened  to  the  public  in  New  York.  Tlie  I'liiladel- 
phia  Garden  opened  its  gales  in  July,  1874.  although  the  So- 
ciety was  incorporated  in  IH.'iU.  The  Cincinnati  Zoo  opened 
in  Scpteml)cr,  LSTS:  the  St.  Louis  Zoo  in  1S77,  and  the  Lincoln 
Park  Garden  in  Chicago  in  IWl.  Woodward's  Aijuarium  at 
ban  Francisco,  was  opened,  I  think,  in  1870,  though  this  was 


not  technically  a  Zoological  Garden,  and  a  small  affair  was 
started  in  Detroit  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1883, 
but  it  failed  to  pay,  and  was  abandoned  iu  August,  1884. 

'■  Downs  was  poor  in  purse  at  the  beginning  of  his  enter- 
prise, and  it  was  a  financial  struggle  lo  maintain  a  little  park 
of  five  acres;  but  by  the  year  1863,  he  had  become  regally 
established  on  a  domain  of  otif  hundred  acres,  whose  diversity 
of  hillside,  lake  and  running  stream;  of  forest,  lawn,  precipice 
and  ravine,  would  delight  the  souls  of  enthusiasts  who  look 
for  a  model  animal  garden.  In  1863,  Downs  was  thirty  years 
in  advance  of  the  present  day,  and  four  years  later  he  was 
proposed  for  superintendent  of  the  Central  Park  Menagerie.'. 

It  was  this  appointment  which  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven  the  great  collection  of  the  North-west 
Arm  in  Halifax.  Owing  to  some  unsatisfactory  pro- 
ceedings. Downs  declined  the  New  York  Zoo.  Ke- 
turning  to  Halifa.^  sometime  later,  he  quietly  amused 
'himself  on  a  smaller  scale,  until  as  a  white-haired 
octogenarian,  he  was  finally  called  away. 

There  are  many  young  naturalists  now  in  our  Pro- 
vinces who  would  appreciate  such  a  man's  work  as  it 
could  not  have  been  appreciated  then.  But  his  work 
had  gone,  and  he  himself  had  left  us  before  we  knew 
it.  Halleck  gives  a  very  pretty  description  of  his 
person  and  grounds  as  he  saw  them  during  1864.  He 
was,  undoubtedly,  one  of  our  great  men,  and  his 
biography  would  be  one  of  wide-spread  interest. 

A  number  of  very  fine  cases  of  birds  mounted  by  him, 
are  now  being  put  on  the  market.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
they  may  be  absorbed  int*)onrown  museums,  that  our 
provincial  birds  mounted  by  this  master  hand,  may  be 
retained  for  our  own  edification  and  delectation.  It 
is  possible  that  some  of  our  fine  high  school  museums 
may  be  able  to  obtain  some  of  them.  In  mentioning 
this  fact,  I  think.  I  may  be  doing  some  of  our  ambi- 
tious institutions  a  favor. 

NATLRALfST. 
lUlifax,  N.  .S. 

Pensioning  Teachers. 

The  Rccurdir,  of  New  'V'ork  City,  is  making  a  persistent 
and  heroic  fight  for  the  j)ensioning  of  the  teachers  of  the 
city.  It  is  right  plucky  in  its  attacks  and  defense.  Success 
to  it  in  this  great  workl  Let  every  teacher  in  the  land  who 
believes  in  the  pensioning  of  teachers,  write  the  Recorder, 
thanking  it  for  the  work  it  is  doing,  and  let  every  teacher 
in  New  York  and  vicinity  who  believes  in  the  teachers"  pen- 
sion project,  read  the  liecorder  daily. 

So  says  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education. 
Now,  we  have  a  few  words  to  say  on  this  subject; 
and  we  say  them  with  all  earnestness,  although  we 
have  not  space  to  enlarge  at  this  time.  We  are 
thoroughly  oppot^ed  to  the  whole  project  of  pension- 
ing teachers  in  any  case  whatever.  It  is  vicious  in 
principle,  and  is  calculated  to  work  great  harm  to 
teachers  themselves. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  ia  nnjust.  One  thing  of  two 
must  be  true:  either  the  teacher  has  earned  the  pen- 
sion or  he  has  not  earned  it.  If  he  has  earned  it,  he 
should  have  received  it  at  the  time  he  earned  it;  if 
he  has  not'earned  it^  he  never  should  have  it. 

Goodji teachers  never  receive  what  their  work  is 
worth;  poor  teachers  always  get  more  than  they  are 
worth,  and  the  longer  they  teach  the  more  they 
defraud  the  public.  Every  one  knows  that  good 
teachers  ought  to  have  better  salaries  than  a  large 
majority^of  them  receive;  but  it  should  come  as 
wages,  and  not  as  a  pension — a  kind  of  charitable 
dole,  after  they  have  worn  themselves  out  in  ill-paid 
public  service.  And  it  does  not  require  extraordinary 
sagacity  to  see  that  the  direct  tendency  of  a  system  of 
pensions,  would  be  to  hinder  the  success  of  all  efforts 
to  secure  that  increase  in  the  pay  of  good  teachers 
which  they  deserve.  In  fact,  we  can  readily  imagine 
an  opponent  in  any  movement  towards  increasing  the 
just  compensation  of  teachers,  advocating  a  system 
of  pensions  for  them  as  one  of  the  shrewdest  ways  of 
preventing  their  receiving,  at  the  time  it  is  earned, 
that  reward  which  is  justly  their  due.  In  some 
countries  the  teachers  are  now  pensioned  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years'  service;  but,  so  far  as  we  know, 
in  every  such  country  the  regular  pay  of  teachers  is 
smaller  than  any  self-respecting  American  teacher 
would  accept. 

Again,  a  system  of  pensions  would  remove  teachers 
still  further  from  the  common  conditions  and  respon- 
sibilities of  other  people.  The  tendency  of  the  work 
now  is  to  make  teachers  a  class  apart  from  their 
fellow-workers — a  tendency  which  needs  correction, 
not  fostering.  No;  weed  out  poor  teachers;  give  good 
teachers  fair  salaries;  then  let  them  meet  the  cost 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  life  just  as  other  people  do. 
There  is  no  shadow  of  a  good  reason  for  giving  them 
pensions. — E.  C.  H.  in  Public  School  Journal. 


Ethics  of  Arbor  Day. 


The  fact  that  this  rushing  American  life  can  be 
checked  and  slackened  for  a  single  day  by  a  sentiment 
alone  is  a  subject  for  gratulation,  and  holds  a  hope 
for  the  future. 

The  children  in  the  school-rooms  feel  this  sudden 
halt  in  the  monotonous  whirr  of  life, — this  voluntary 
pause  without  an  apparent  reason — more  than  any 
others  who  participate  in  the  annual  Arbor  Day 
occasion.  They  are  at  the  age  to  feel  every  breath  of 
change  most  keenly.  They  are  in  the  impressible 
meutal  stage  where  every  marked  event  is  an  epoch. 
For  this  reason,  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  should 
be  fraught  with  the  deepest  and  truest  meaning  for 


the  moulding  of  the  character  of  these  children,  as 
well  as  for  the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  sense. 

It  was  a  thought  as  happy  as  wise,  to  appoint  this 
day  in  a  month  when  the  children  were  together  in 
the  school-room  and  when  the  natural  longing  for 
the  return  of  spring  prepares  them  to  welcome  and 
observe  any  signs  of  awakening  nature.  It  must 
seem  to  them  like  helping  the  summer  glories  to  come 
sooner,  to  plant  trees,  and  to  be  co-workers  in  the 
field  of  nature. 

The  teachers  have  entered  upon  the  annual  obser- 
vance of  Arbor  Day  with  a  most  delightful  spirit  of 
'sympathy  and  helpfulness.  They  have  not  begrudged 
the  work  of  preparation  and  have  given  generously  of 
time  and  effort  to  render  the  day's  exercises  a  fitting 
tribute  to  nature. 

Let  the  children  be  taught  what  we  wish  our  future 
men  and  women  to  do.  To  quicken  the  love  of 
nature  and  open  eyes  still  wider  upon  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  plant  life  is  a  benefaction  in  the  life  of  any 
child  and  a  stimulant  to  moral  growth,  but  combined 
with  this  EBsthetic  training  should  be  imparted  the 
real  object  of  the  Arbor  Day  observance — the  j^reser- 
vation  of  the  forests. 

Children  in  the  lowest  primary  rooms  are  not  too 
young  to  understand  a  few  facts  connected  with  the 
utility  side  of  this  subject,  such  as  these: 

Forests  affect  the  climate  of  a  country.  Let  the 
teacher  explain  "climate"  and  how  it  is  influenced 
by  forest  growth.  Nobody  can  tell  the  primary 
teacher  how  to  do  this.  She  knows  the  capacity  of 
her  children  and  will  do  it  better  than  anyone  can 
tell  her. 

Forests  influence  the  rain  of  a  country.  This  can 
be  explained  by  simple  illustrations  of  the  cause  of 
rain. 

Forests  build  up  a  wall  and  protect  the  farmers' 
crops.  The  children  will  need  very  little  help  in 
grasping  this  fact. 

Forests  keep  the  air  p%ire.  The  smallest  children 
get  these  facts  so  early  in  their  botany  work  that  they 
will  understand  this  readily. 

The  leaf-mould  in  forests  holds  back  the  rains  and 
gives  refreshing  springs  in  place  of  floods.  The 
sponge  will  explain  the  principle  of  absorption  in- 
volved in  this  statement. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  facts  that  should  be 
given  to  the  older  pupils,  but  these  are  enough  to  call 
out  the  ethical  side  of  Arbor  Day — to  teach  the  sel- 
fishness and  wrong  of  cutting  down  trees.  Regard 
for  the  rights  of  others;  a  general  spirit  of  benevolence 
to  man  and  beast  and  a  reverence  for  trees,  should  be 
the  direct  results  of  Arbor  Day  teaching  in  the  prim- 
ary rooms  as  well  as  in  higher  grades. — Primary 
Education. 
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QUESTION  DEPARTMENT. 

A  "Perplexed  TEAcnEu"  asks:  Could  someone  suggest 
a  means  of  securing  good  reading,  especially  amongst  older 
pupils?  It  has  almost  become  a  trial  to  me  to  listen  to  the 
reading  of  some  of  the  children.  The  older  pupils,  but 
particularly  the  boys,  seem  to  take  no  interest  whatever  in 
trying  to  read  with  expression.  Some  hesitate  and  drawl 
over  their  lesson ;  others  again,  seem  to  take  a  special 
delight  in  rhyming  it  off  as  fast  as  possible.  I  have  tried 
every  expedient  which  suggested  itself  to  me,  but  do  not 
g§em  to  gain  the  desired  result. 

Answer  by  a  Teacher  who  has  "  Crossed  the 
Rubicon." — For  Eeveral  years  reading  has  been  a 
subject  on  which  I  have  bestowed  much  thought  and 
care,  and  eometimes,  I  am  f-.rced  to  say,  to  my  great 
discouragement.  But  this  much  I  have  learned,  that 
success  is  proportionate  to  the' time  and  care  spent  in 
the  careful  preparation  of  the  lesson,  or  portion  to  be 
read.  The  teacher  must  become  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subject.  Suppose  the  selection  is  a  portion 
of  prose  narrative.  Read  it  carefully  through  once — 
twice,  if  necessary— in  order  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  story.  Note  carefully  pronun- 
ciations that  have  different  authorities  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  fix  firmly  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
which  is  the  accepted  one.  Thus  much  for  pre- 
paration. 

The  reading  hour  has  arrived.  Above  all  try  to 
make  it  one  of  recreation,  not  a  dry  task;  so  many 
paragraphs  to  be  read,  so  many  pupils  to  be  heard, 
and  so  much  time  to  accomplish  it.  IMay  not  this 
very  selection  of  prose  be  the  means  of  leading  the 
pupils  off  into  the  most  delightful  fields,  trips  in 
geography,  historical  connections,  biography,  plant 
life,  and  what  not  t  Your  class  is  becoming  interested, 
they  are  telling  you  what  little  they  know,  you  are 
adding  to  it,  and  they  are  getting  such  an  intelligent 
idea  of  the  subject  in  hand  that  they  turn  to  a  given 
paragraph  and  read  it  with  a  vim  and  an  expression 
that  would  never  have  been  reached  had  it  not  been 
for  these  bright  bits  of  conversat'on.  Exercises  such 
as  these  may  be  continued  once  a  week,  or  oftener  if 
you  can  get  time,  through  the  first  term  of  the  year. 
By  that  time  you  will  find  that  the  majority,  if  not 
all,  of  your  pupils  will  be  able  to  read  distinctly  and 
intelligently.  Be  sure  to  take  at  least  ten  minutes  at 
the  commencement  of  each  lesson  for  practice  upon 
some  particular  point  to  be  aimed  at  during  the  hour, 
such  as  articulation,  inflection,  force,  pitch,  etc,, 
and  such  exercises  as  are  found  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Sixth  Reader. 

IjCt  there  be  a  great  deal  of  simultaneous  reading 

the  difference  in  tone  can  be  brought  out  better, 

and  helps  greatly   in  the  after  individual  reading. 


Ponder  carefully  each  thought,  and  lead  your  pupils 
to  read  between  the  lines,  and  do  you  not  see  that  by 
such  exercises  as  these  you  are  paving  the  way  for 
that  other  equally  difficult  subject — English  composi- 
tion, especially  this  part  of  paraphrasing?  Study 
each  character  and  adopt  a  tone  of  voice  to  suit. 

I  have  found  my  plan  for  the  last  year  a  fairly 
successful  one.  In  the  holidays  of  1802  I  prepared 
reading  lessons  for  each  week  of  the  coming  year — 
prepared,  I  say,  well,  in  this  way  I  selected  the  lessons 
I  wished  read  each  week,  and  kept  almost  strictly  to 
the  plan,  and  though  my  class  is  far  below  my  ideal, 
yet  they  are  nearer  it  than  any  former  class. 

Another  help  I  have  found  is  praise — praise  when 
the  reading  is  far  from  good,  but  whenever  I  have 
found  it  an  improvement  on  a  former  trial.  Ob,  it 
is  good.  Who  is  there  among  us  who  does  not  like  a 
word  of  praise  now  and  again?  It  does  stimulate  to 
greater  effort. 

My  parting  word  of  advice,  then,  to  any  fellow- 
traveller  is:  arrange  for  some  time  ahead,  at  least  six 
months,  a  carefully  prepared  reading  plan.  Keep  to 
it,  and  as  each  lesson  comes,  prepare  it  thoroughly, 
branching  out  with  as  many  side  issues  as  you  deem 
necessary;  be  animated  in  the  rendering,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  you  will  succeed. 

B.  H.— Please  work  No.  4,  Section  V.,  page  148,  Ilamblin 
Smith's  arithmetic. 

Ans. — Distance  from  Toronto  to  Hamilton  in 
inches  =  24T9I67.  According  to  page  116  the  weight 
of  100  cents  is  1  lb.,  and  as  a  cent  is  one  inch  in 
diameter,  the  weight  would  be  24791 '67  lbs.,  or 

Tods.  cwt.  qr.  lb. 

12  7  3  16  67 


A.  K.  M.  — Please   solve  No.   4,   Section   VI.,   page  101, 
Ilamblin  Smith's  arithmetic. 


.i       10 
a     5»     6' 


=  000(104; 


Therefore    ^+^x ^  =  -000064; 

Also     ^x^-=jx|i  =0026666 
."(     0^     5     10' 

'x'   =^1=  0000018; 
7     .5^     10' 


Therefore    .^j  X  5,  +  J X ^,  =  '0026685. 
Thereforel6x(;-^xi,+^xJ--JxLe.c.)-i^ 

=16  X  (  200064  -  0020685)  -  -01 6736 
=-.3  141592. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Miss  Helen  Adam,  who  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has  filled 
worthily  the  position  of  teacher  of  one  of  the  primary  de- 
partments in  the  Victoria  School,  St.  John,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  on  the  staff  of  one  of  the  Indian  mission 
schools  in  the  Northwest.  Miss  Adam  goes  to  this  distant 
field  with  the  warmest  wishes  for  her  success  of  her 
co-workers. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  provision  made  for  the 
recognition  of  normal  schools  other  than  the  one  at  Freder- 
icton,  St.  Martins  Seminary  is  about  to  establish  classes  to 
prepare  students  for  teaching. 

Prof.  A.  W.  Duff,  of  the  N.  B.  University,  will  spend  the 
summer  vacation  in  Europe. 

C.  W.  Weldon,  Esq.,  ex-M.P.,  has  been  appointed  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees,  St.  John,  in  place  of 
H.  J.  Thome,  Esq  ,  resigned. 


Enccenia  at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  June  1. 


H.  V.  B.  Bridges,  A.  M.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  has  been 
selected  to  deliver  the  alumni  oration  at  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick  this  year.  A  better  choice  could  not  have 
been  made.  • 


Miss  Augusta  B.  Wade  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
by  the  St.  Andrews  Board.  Her  place  is  supplied  by  Miss 
Jennie  Kerr. 


Military  drill  and  a  horizontal  bar  are  among  the  latest 
features  of  the  St.  Andrews  schools  The  "ancient  spirit" 
is  not  dead,  and  Charlotte  County  boys  propose  to  keep  up 
their  record  in  athletics. 

Miss  Mary  Easton,  teacher  at  Black  River,  St.  John  Co., 
recently  gave  a  very  successful  school  entertainment. 


It  is  understood  that    Mr.    W.  J.  Richardson  will   have 
charge  of  the  Moore's  Mills  Superior  school  next  term. 

The  trustees  of  Fairville,  St.  John  Co  ,  are  going  to  build 
a  $5,000  school  house. 


All  the  New  Brunswick  inspectors  that  have  been  heard 
from  have  proclaimed  May  19th  as  school  Arbor  Day. 

The  Charlotte  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  this 
year  in  Milltown,  October  5th  and  0th.  A  good  attendance 
of  teachers  is  looked  for. 


Inspector  Carter  expects  to  visit  the  schools  of  Grand 
Manan  and  Campobello  and  St.  John  County  East  during 
the  month  of  May. 

The  Queens  County,  N.  B  ,  Teachers'  Institute  will  meet 
at  Gagetown,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  May  25th  and  26th. 
The  Sunbury  teachers  will  meet  with  the  Queens  County 
teachers  and  a  profitable  institute  is  looked  for.  A  public 
educational  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day, May  25th. 


Miss  Vena  F.  McPhee,  of  South  River,  Antigonish,  and  a 
gjaduate  of  Dalhousie  College,  is  now  doing'aidmirable  work 
as  a  teacher  in  Virden,  Manitoba. 

Inspector  Mersereau  recently  addressed  the  ratepayers  of 
the  Bryentown  school  district,  Northumberland  County,  says 
a  correspondent  of  the  Newcastle  Advocate,  on  the  import- 
ance of  comfortable  school  buildings,  needful  appliances, 
good  teachers,  and  the  fluties  of  parents,  ratepayers  and 
trustees.  After  short  addresses  from  prominent  ratepayers, 
certain  difficulties  which  had  arisen  in  the  district  were 
satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  Harkins'  Academy,  Newcastle,  N.  B.,  was  recently 
burned,  and  its  destruction  is  a  great  loss  to  the  town.  The 
trustees  of  the  Harkins'  Trust  Fund,  by  means  of  which  tbe 
original  building  was  erected,  have  decided  to  put  a  fine 
new  building  in  its  place  and  lease  it  to  the  school  trustees 
for  twenty  years  at  the  nominal  rental  of  $100  a  year. 


The  University  of  New  Brunswick  received  an  extra  $1000 
grant  at  the  last  session  of  the  house. 


MissL.  B.  Shaffer,  one  of  the  faithful  and  ethcient  teachers 
of  Halifax  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  is  forced  to  give  up 
work  for  a  while  on  account  of  throat  trouble  She  goes  to 
Denver  for  rest,  but  her  many  friends  hope  to  see  her  back 
again  ere  long  with  perfectly  restored  health. 


F.  G.  Berton,  A.  B  ,  (Univ.  of  N.  B.),  has  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  headmaster  of  the  Bathurst  Grammar  school. 

Geo.  Stewart,  LL.  D.,  Quebec,  C.  G.  D.  Roberts,  A.  M., 
Kings  College,  Windsor,  two  distinguished  New  Brunswick- 
ers,  have  been  appointed  literary  arbiters  at  the  World's 
Fair,  Chicago. 

W.  T.  Raymond,  B.  A.,  (Univ.  N.  B.),  and  B  A., 
Harv.),  has  been  appointed  classical  teacher  Hereford  Col- 
lege Collegiate  School,  Philadelphia,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200 
and  board  and  rooms. — N.  B.   University  Monthly. 

A  kindergarten  has  been  established  in  Fredericton  with 
encouraging  prospects  of  success. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  Food  of  Plants.  An  Introduction  to  Chemistry,  by 
A.  P.  Laurie,  M.  A.,  B.  Sc.  Pages 77,  price  Is.:  London,  Mac 
Millan  it  Co..  and  New  York.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble 
to  master  the  contents  of  this  primer,  and  perform  the  experi- 
ments skillfully,  will  have  laid  an  excellent  foundation  for 
teaching  agriculture. 


Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.  There  have  recently 
been  published  in  this  excellent  series,  the  following  French 
stories,  in  paper  covers.  Price  25  cents  each.  Gervais'  nn  Ca% 
de  Conscience;  Jules  Verne^s  Ij^ Expedition  de  In  Jeune-IIardie;  Asso. 
lant's  Urie  Avenlure  du  CeUbre  Pierrot  ;  Erckmann-Chatrian's 
Hifloire  d'mi  Paysan;  Beaumarchais  ' Le  Barbier  de  Setiille  D,  C. 
Heath  ifc  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mas.>*. 


•  Gods  and  Heroes;  or,  the  Kingdom  of  Jupiter,  by  R.  E. 
Franchillon.  Pages  202.  Price,  60  cents.  Publishers,  Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  This  is  the  authorized  American  edition 
in  Ginn's  "  Classics  for  Children  "  Series  of  a  work  which 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  boy  and  girl  beginning  the 
study  of  the  ancient  classics.  By  it  hundreds  of  allusions  are 
made  intelligible  and  interesting. 
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Nervousness  c 

HORSFORDS   Acid  Phosphate. 

• 

An  agreeable  and  benefi- 
cial tonic  and  food  for  the 
nerves  and  brain.  A  remedy 
of  the  highest  value  in  Men- 
tal and  Nervous  Exhaustion. 


Trial  holtlc  maileH  on  receipt  of  25  cents 
in  stamps  Kunifortl  Chemical  Works, 
i'rovidencc,  K.  I. 


<;inn's  Cai  ai.oi;i;k  and  Annoinckvient.-  for  IMK).  is  ex- 
rt'llc-nl  to  Imvt  by  one  when  bonks  are  needed.  Send  for  one' 
OiiiD  &  Va).,  Publishers,  Boston,  JIass. 

The  ()NBNE88  0K  Abithmetic,  by  W:irreii  lIoUliii,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  Mathematics  in  Giranl  College,  Philadelphia. 
.J.  B.  Lippincott,  Publishers.  This  little  tract,  containing  17 
pages,  we  should  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of  every  reader  of  the 
Kkmew.  (The  price  is  not  given,  but  it  should  be  obtained 
for  10  cents,  on  addressing  the  publishers.)  It  aims  to  show 
that  arithmetic  may  be  presented  as  a  series  of  propositions 
growing  out  of  one  general  principle— that  of  ratio  and  pro. 
portion. 


Oreem'b  SnoRTRR  History  of  the  Enolish  Peoi-le.  In 
parts,  1  shilling  each,  MacMillan  it  Co.,  London.  Parts  17- 
20  of  this  work  have  been  received,  bringing  it  down  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  Tudor  Period.  The  beauty  of  the  engravings 
and  letlerpres.s,   seem  to  increase  with  each  new  part. 

TitucvDiDKs,  Hook  VIII.  Eililed  by  Dr.  Tucker,  Prof,  of 
Classical  Philology  in  the  University  of  Melbourne.  This  is 
another  of  those  scholarly  editions  of  the  Ijooks  of  Thucydidcs 
which  are  being  published  from  time  to  time  by  Messrs.  Mac 
millan,  of  London.  So  far  a.s  we  have  been  able  to  observe 
no  real  difUculiy  has  been  left  untouched  in  the  notes,  which 
are  terse  and  to  the  point.  The.editor  has,  in  several  instances, 
pointed  out  inaccuracies  in  the  well-known  translation  of 
Prof.  .lowett.  The  introduction  deals  malidy  with  the  te.\t  of 
Thiicydides,  discussing  more  particularly  that  of  the  eighth 
book.  J{_ 


The  Ba<(h.k  ..k  Ki  hii-idks.  Edited  by  U.  Y.  Tynell, 
Lill.  f).,  Profesfior  of  (Jreek  in  the  I'niversity  of  Dublin. 
Macmillan  iV  Co.,  London  and  .New  York,  ])ubli8hers.  This 
is  B  nc*  edition  of  this  play  by  Prof.  Tyrnill.  already  wtll 
known  as  the  editor  of  Cicero's  letters  in  three  volumes.  The 
introduction  and  notes  are  admirable.  It  may  1k'  safely  said 
that  this  edition  of  the  Haccha'  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
wants  of  college  stinient.s  both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is  a  translation  into 
verse  of  all  the  choral  odes.  B. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Eleme.ntakv  Treatise  on  Modern  Plre  Geomkthv  ; 
Exercises  in  Euclid  :  London.  MacMillan  &,  Co.,  and  New- 
York. 

Life  and  W<irks  ok  Commenius.  C.W.  Bardeen,  Publisher, 
Syracuse,  New  Y'ork. 

Droysen's  Phincii'LES  ok  History.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers, Boston. 

The  Noh.mal  Course  in  Number,  embracii:g  Tin  Elemen- 
tary Arithmetic,  (price,  50  cents),  and  The  Advanced  Aritfunetic, 
(price  72  cents ) 

Educational  Articles  in  the  Magazines. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  in  the  -May  ConmopoUtan  (N.  Y.) 
on  the  "  The  Pedagogical  Value  of  the  Novel." 

All  teachers  will  be  interested  in  an  article  in  the  Allantit 
Monlhly  ioT  -May,  entitled  "The  English  Question,"  written 
by  James  Jay  Greenough,  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  one  uf 
the  leading  schools  titling  for  Harvard  I'niversity.  The 
writer  ably  shows  that  the  fault  of  the  wretched  English 
written  by  boys  in  school  is  not  entirely  that  of  the  prepara- 
tory schools,  and  that  the  poor  results  come  mainly  from 
three  causes  which  aiTecl  injuriously  all  branches  of  school 
work.  These  are,  a  narrowness  in  the  range  of  the  modern 
boy's  ideas,  a  lack  of  clearness  in  these  ideas,  and  an  increas- 
ing inability  to  read  a  printed  page  underslandingly.  A 
thoughtful  plan  for  bettering  this  condition  of  things  is  given, 
and  the  wliole  paper  is  of  great  value  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  college  and  secondary  education. 

The  May  Xeir  Ejylaml  Magazine  contains  a  paper  describing 
the  relations  of  ■■  Phillips  Brooks  and  Harvard  I.'niversily." 
The  article  is  aci  i>mpanicd  wiih  iiUistrallons.  which  show  the 
familiar  haunts  of  Brooks  while  al  Cambridge.  A  paper  on 
"  Milton  as  an  Educator,"  by  Phillips  Brooks  is  also  In  this 
number. 

In  the  J'opular  .Science  Jfoulhlt/  is  an  illustrated  article  on  the 
Oswego  State  Normal  School,  the  founding  and  management 
of  which  has  been  the  life  work  of  that  veteran  teacher.  Dr. 
E.  .\.  Sheldon  An  editorial  tn  the  same  number.  "Sound 
Words  on  Education,"  gives  a  summary  of  recent  valuable 
articles  on  education. 

•'  The  Mission  of  the  Scientific  Spirit,"  by  Tiios.  Chrowder 
Chamberlain,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. ,  in  April  Cfirrmi  Topic.-.  Chicago, 
is  a  stimulus  to  educational  thought 

In  the  May  Cm/urv  Jas.  L,  Hughes,  Inspector  of  Schools, 
Toronto,  writes  that  Ontario  wa.s  the  first  place  in  the  world 
to  make  the  kindemarlen  an  organic  part  of  its  state  system 
of  education  The  kindergarten,  he  states,  is  widely  estab 
lished  in  Ontario,  and  its  beginnings  in  other  provinces  of  the 
Dominion  are  noted. 

In  Wide  ylimlrfiir  .May  is  an  article  on  "Golf  :  The  Coming 
Game,"  which  should  Ik;  read  by  those  interested  in  school 
athletics. 

In  Ooldtliwaitii)  Oeographical  Magiuine  for  March-April  arc 
valuable  articles  on  "The  Study  of  Geography,"  "How  the 
Ocean  Became  Sail,"  etc. 

JAlltll'n  Living  .{ge  in  recent  issues  has  had  articles  on 
■  Aspects  of  Tennyson,''  of  great  importance  to  the  literary 
student. 

"  A  year's  reading  in  (lardcn  and  Forett  (N.  Y.)  is  an  cduca. 
tion."  Teachers  Interested  in  beautifying  school  grounds  and 
planting  trees  should  accept  the  offer  of  the  publishers  to 
send  this  beautifully  illustrated  weekly  for  three  months  for 
dollar. 
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OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 

Normal  School   Entrance,    University  Matriculation, 

and  Grammar  and  High  School  Leaving 

Examination. 

,  Tht  attention  of  teachei-s  and  of  candidates  foi-  any  of  the  above  ex- 
amiBations  is  directed  to  the  following  regulations; 

All  these  e.xaminations  will  be  held  under  the  supervision  of  the  same 
officers,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  day  of  JiUy.  at  nine  o'clock,  a  m., 
at  F»-edericton,  St.  John,  Moncton,  St.  Stephen,  Cliathatn.  Bathurst, 
Oampbellton,  Wood.stock,  Andover,  and  such  other  places  as  the  Board 
of  Education  may  hereafter  detennine. 

A  supplementary  entrance  examination  will  (on  application  to  the 
principal  not  later  than  the  15th  day  of  August  i  be  held  at  the  opening 
of  the  Normal  ^^chool  in  Fredericton  in  September.  1S'.«,  for  those  candi- 
dates who  shall  have  failed  to  present  themselves  for  examination  in 
July,  or  haWng  attended  shall  have  failed  to  pass. 

1.  KoRjiAL  School  E.vrRixcE  Examikatioss.— These  shall  include  the 
following  subjects  for  all  classes,  viz.,  Reading,  spelling,  writing,  English 
grammar  and  composition,  geography,  history,  arithmetic  (including 
the  keeping  of  accounts),  and  elementarv  natural  history.  JIale  candi- 
dates for  the  first  and  second  classes  will  also  be  required  to  pass  exami- 
nations on  the  first  book  of  geometry  (Hamblin  Smith's),  and  on  algebra, 
im^taiding  the  elementarj-  rules  and  simple  equations  of  one  unknown 
quantity.  ,,  ,.  j  j 

Beinark.— The  examination  papers  on  the  above  subjects  will  be  graded 
as  to  extent  and  difficulty  according  to  the  class  of  license  applied  for  by 
tte  candidates  respect  iv'ely.  For  example,  candidates  for  the  third  class 
will  be  examined  on  the  outlines  of  Canadian  and  British  history,  the 
general  geography  of  North  America  and  Europe,  with  the  geography 
of  Sew  Brunswick  in  detail  (including  the  drawing  from  memory  of  an 
outUnemapof  the  provmcei,  the  elementai-j-  arithmetic  as  prescribed, 
and  the  common  minerals  and  plants  of  New  Brunswick,  as  contained  in 
Bailey's  Elementary  Natural  Historj-. 

Candidates  for  the  second  class  iviU  be  required  to  show  a  more  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  grammar,  histoiy,  geography  (particularly  of  the 
several  provinces  of  the  Dominion  vt  Canada),  of  the  minerals,  plants 
and  animals  of  New  Bnmswick  as  contained  in  Prof.  Bailey  s  Natural 
History,  advanced  arithmetic  to  the  end  of  compound  interest,  and  the 
keeping  of  accounts  by  single  entry. 

Candidates  for  first  class  will  be  required  to  have  an  intelligent  ac- 
quaintance with  prescribed  text-books  including  that  on  general 
historj-)  except  as  limited  by  the  above  regulation  in  regard  to  geometry 
and  algebra. 

Id  the  entrance  examinations  the  standards  of  awards  will  be  the  same 
as  given  in  Eegulation  31,  10(a)  School  Manual 

2.  Leaving  Examinations.—  In  addition  to  reading,  drawing,  book- 
keeping, the  subjects  of  examination  for  the  Junior  Leaving  Examina- 
tions shall  consist  of  English  grammar  and  analysis,  English  composi- 
tion, EngUsh  literature,  historj-  and  geography,  arithmetic  and  mensur- 
ation, algebra  and  geometry,  natural  history  and  agriculture,  with 
Latin,  or  French,  or  physics  and  botany,  or  physiology  and  hygiene: 
and  tor  the  Senior  Leaving  Examinations  of  Enghsh  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  English  composition,  Enghsh  Uterature,  history  and  geography, 
algebra,  geometrj-,  trigonometry,  land  surveying  and  navigation,  natural 
philosophy,  with  Latin  and  Greek,  or  Latin  and  either  French  or  (Ser- 


man,  or  French  and  German,   or  chemistry  and  physics  and  botany  and 
/.oology,  or  physics  and  chemistry  with  either  Latin,  or  French  or  German . 

3.  >tATRicrL.iTioN  EXAMINATIONS. — .\ll  candidates  for  Junior  Matricula- 
tion shall  take  the  pass  subjects  in  Latin,  mathematics,  English,  histoiy 
and  geography,  and  in  one  of  the  following;  (at  Greek.  (6)  French  anci 
natural  science.  Candidates  for  Senior  Matriculation  shall  take  in 
addition  the  pass  subjects  of  the  Freshman  year  in  Latin,  mathematics, 
English,  history  and  geography,  natural  science,  and  in  one  of  the 
following:  (al  Greek,  (b)  French,  (c)  German. 

10.  Pass  Standard— h.v's  candidate  who  obtains  one-third  of  the 
marks  in  each  paper  and  one-half  of  the  aggregate  marks  obtainable, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  certificate  for  which  he  has  been  examined  Any 
candidate  who  obtains  one-'-alf  of  the  marks  in  each  paper  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  aggregate  marks  obtainable,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  honor 
certificate. 

11.  Holders  of  the  Junior  Leaving  or  Junior  Matriculation  Examina- 
tions shall  be  admitted  to  the  Normal  School  without  being  required  to 
I.»ass  the  usual  entrance  examinations;  certificates  of  having  passed  the 
Senior  Leavibg  or  Senior  Matriculation  Examinations  shall  be  accepted 
pro  ianto  in  tbe  Normal  School  closing  examinations  for  license. 

Reading. — The  examiner  shall  conduct  an  oral  examination  in  reading 
at  the  time  arranged  in  the  programme.  Each  '.-andidate  shall  read  at 
least  twenty  lines  in  prose  and  twenty  lines  in  poetry  from  passages 
previouslj-  selected  by  the  examiner,  and  shall  also  read  a  passage  of 
t-qual  length,  selected  by  himself,  from  any  book  which  he  may  liring 
into  the  room  for  the  ptirpose.  The  examiner,  in  estimating;  the  value 
of  ttie  reading,  shall  pay  special  attention  t«  pitch,  distinctness  of 
enunciation,  ease  and  natural  expression,  and,  by -asking  easy  questions, 
shall  determine  whether  the  candidate  has  read  intelligently.  He  shall 
forward,  with  the  other  papers,  to  the  Department  a  report  of  the  marks 
in  reading  assigned  to  each  candidate— 100  being  taken  as  the  maximum. 

4.  Notice  by  Candidates  —  Every  person  who  purposes  to  present 
himself  at  any  of  these  examinations  shall  send  to  the  Inspector  %vithin 
whose  inspectoral  district  he  intends  to  write,  not  later  than  the  •24th  of 
May  preceding,  a  ootiee  stating  the  class  of  certificate  for  which  he  is  a 
candidate,  and  what  optional  subject  or  subjects  he  has  selected.  ?uch 
notice  shall  be  accompanied  in  the  case  of  a  candic  late  for  Normal  School 
entrance  by  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  and  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  other 
examinations  by  a  fee  of  two  dollars.  In  ease  a  candidate  fails  to  pass 
he  will  be  admited  to  any  future  annual  exammation  without  the  pay- 
ment of  an  additional  fee- 
Forms  of  appUcation  will  be  sent  to  teachers  *  »f  grammar  and  suijerior 

schools,  and  to  the  Inspectors,  for  distribution  to  intending  candidates. 

5.  The  above  e.xaminations  do  not  in  any  way  conlhct  with  the 
closing  examinations  for  license,  which  will  be  held,  as  in  former 
years,  at  the  Normal  School.  Fredericton.  and  also  at  St.  John  and 
Chatham,  beginning  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m..  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  June. 
For  student-teachers  in  the  French  department,  and  other  candidates  for 
thud  class  license,  a  closing  examination  for  third  class  only  shall  be 
held  at  Fredericton  twice  each  year,  beginning  respectivelj-  on  the 
Tuesday  next  preceding  the  last  Friday  of  May,  and  on  the  Tu^ay  next 
preceding  the  week  in  which  (Christmas  falls.  All  candidates,  other 
than  those  presented  bv  the  i)rincipal  of  the  Normal  Si^hool,  required  to 
be  examined  in  r^-aiinu' .it  ilie  Fredericton  station,  shall  present  them- 
selves in  the  As^i-MiM     Hall  "f  the  Normal  School  at  i  o'clock,  p.  m..  on 

the  dav  immeiliat-  l>    pr <liiig  the  date  fixed  for  the  openmg  of  the 

written  examinai  m.ii«,  f"i-  .-xainination  in  reading. 

For  details  in  regard  to  all  examinations,  candidates  are  referred  to 
the  School  Manual,  Regulations  31,  3-i  and  45. 

J.  R.  INCH, 

Chief  Supt.  of  Education. 


Educational  Institute,  of  New  Brunswick. 


The  Fourteenth  Jleetins  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  New  Brunswick   will   be  held  in  the   Assembly  Hall  of   the 
Provincial  Normal  School,  Fredericton,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  SSlh,  2wth  and  30th  of  .June  next. 


:e'tiogti^^isj!l1s/l:ei 


FIRSTSESSION,— »'edne«ia!/,  Juiie'*th,  S.'iO  p.  m.  Enrolment  and 
RoutmJ  Business,  Re;ort  of  the  Committee  on  "  Grading.". 

SECONDSESSION,— Weri/iesdaj/,  8p.  m.  Public  Meeting:  Addresses 
by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Educatiou,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sitj"  and  others. 

THIRD  SESSION,- r/i»r.idatf.  '■'  a.  ui.  Election  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Paper — "  Do  existing  methods  of  teaclung  as  appUed  in  our 
schools  develop,  astliey  should,  the  ability  of  pupils  to  think,"  by  Phihp 
Cox.  A.  B.  B.  Sc.    Discussion. 

FOURTH  SESSION.  —  rhiirsdoj/,  •i.:30  p.  111.  Pa|>er— "  The  demand  of 
a  broader  and  deeper  scholarship  in  our  teachers."  by  Prof.  H.  S.  Bridges, 
A.  M..  Ph.  D.    Discussion. 

FIFTH  SESSION.— FriV/aj/.  9  a.  m.  Election  of  Representatives  to  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  Division  nf  the  Institution 
into  three  sections. 


SECTION  A.  Kindertjartcn  and  Pi-imaru.  Paiiers,— (1)  "The  place 
of  the  kindergarten  in  education,  "  by  Mrs.  Susan  S.  Harriman,  of  Hali- 
fax. N.  S.  (•;)  "  Reading  in  the  primarj-  schi  ols,"  by  Miss  Minnie  C. 
Edgar.    Discussion. 

SECTION  B.  Intermediate,  (1)  "  The  necessity  of  unity  in  the  teaching 
of  Arithmetic,"  bv  J.  F.  Rogers.  (2)  "  Suggestions  on  teaching  compos- 
ition and  Grammar,'' by  N.  W.  Brown.  A.  B.    Di.scussion. 

SECTION  C.  Sujierior  and  Grammar.  Paijers,— fl)  "  The  place  of 
C'la-ssics  in  the  school  curriculum,"  by  P.  G.  MacFarlane,  A.  B.  c!)  "The 
study  of  English  Literature  in  the  schools,"  by  Miss  Eli7.abeth  McNaugh- 
ton,  A.  B.    Discus.sioii . 

SIXTH  SESSION.— Fii'dai/, -a.SOp.  m.  Report  of  Committee  on  "'Text 
Books."    Di  cussion.    Routine  Business. 


The  usual  Iravelling  arruni;cnicuts  will  be  made,  particulars  of  which  will  be  given  at  a  later  date. 


JAMES    M.     PALMER, 

SECRETARY  TO  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE 

FOR  THE 

Seventh  Session,  Sackville,  N.  B.,  July  5th,  to  21st,  1893. 

THK  OPENING  MKETING  of  the  Session  will  be  held  in  the  University  Convocation  Ilall.  on  Wednesday.  July  .".th  at 
eight  p.  m.  .Josiah  Wood,  JI.  P.,  will  preside,  and  Dr.  Allison,  President  of  the  University  will  deliver  an  addrcssTif 
welcome.  Dr.  Inch,  Supt.  of  Education  for  New  Brunswick,  Dr  ALcLeod.  Supt.  of  Education  for  P.  E.  Island 
and  Dr.  MacKay.  Supt.  of  Education  for  Nova  Srotia,  will  reply  on  behalf  of  the  School.  .1.  B.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  Presi- 
rlent  of  the  School  of  Science,  will  then  deliver  the  opening  address,  and  will  be  followed,  it  is  hoped,  by  W.  S. 
Fielding,  Premier  of  Nova  Scotia,  Premier  Blair  of  New  Brunswick,  and  others.     Music  by  a  select  choir. 

After  the  meeting  a  reception  will  be  held  in  an  adjoining  room  by  the  President  of  the  School,  where  cilixens   and 
scientists  will  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  mutually  acquainted. 

The  Subjects  of  Ingtmctlon  will  embrace  Biilany,  Clii-misti-}-,  Elocu-  ;   Itoand  Table  Talk:- A  uew  feature  of  the  .session  is  tlie '■Educotioiial 

iMition.  EiikMsIi  LitPT-atiin',  Oology.  Mineralogy,  Music  (Tonic  Sol-fa)  '          Hymposiurji.-'    Three  or  four  meetings  will  be  held  aiiriiig  the  session. 

IVdaEoj.'ies   I'hysiis  Physinlogv,  Psychology  and  Zoologj-.  at.  which  subjects  of  vital  and  practical  importance  to  every  member 

In  Natunil  Science  the  .subjects  will  U;  treateil  e.\perimentally,  with  field  will  lie  discussed.    Every  member  of  the  Scbwl  is  lnvile<l  to  partici- 

work  and  laboratoiT  iii-ailice  by  the  aid  of  the  simplest  e<|ui|imeiils  pate  in  these  discussions. 

such  as  are  within  tlie  reach  ..f  Common  Schools,  practical  insti-uction  Faintly  Table:— The  instructors  and  other  members  of  the  School  will 

in  arranging  and  mounting'  plants,  insects,  t<c.  Irnlge  and  board  in  the  Institution.    The  ladies  will  lodge  in  the  beau - 

Expen»«g:-<:'lass  fees  frnni  «J Ki  to  $:>.M.  Board  3:i.."iO  per  week.  Return  tit,,]  r,xii[is  of  the  Ijidies' College,  and  the  gentlemen  in  the  Collegiate 

Tickets  free  or  one-third.    Intercolonial  Kailway  gives  return  tickets  Academv.    All,  however,  will  board  at  the  same  table. 

i'l^L':"Ji^^^^'li?ll°J'.r!,^::rT'll[^f'^^^^^^^^  Kxcarglon»:-There  will  be  afternwn  excui-sions  to  the  Tantramar 


Prizes:— A  Prize  of  SIO.W  will  l«  K-iven  for  the  bi-st  set.  and   another  geoi.igisis.                                                           ..,.,„ 

prize  of  So.tXi  for  the  second  b.st  si-t  nf  home  made  apparatus  adapted  >.  S.  Teachers  who  attend  the  Sunmier  School  wdl  l)e  allowed  to  cluse 

fortheuseot  Common  Scho<.ls  in  teaching  Physics  and  chemistry:  their  schools  one  week  earlier  without   loRSof  provincial  or  c.junty 

provided,  however,  that  there  arc  not  le.ss  thanflvc  competitors.  grants. 


Tliose  who  purpose  atlendini;  the  School  are  requested  to  notify  either  the  Local   or  General  Secretary  not   later   than 
.luiie  1-Jth,  so^that  arrangements  may  be  completed  for  entertaining  all  in  the  buildings  connected  with  the  University. 

J.  B.  HALL,  Ph.  D.,  W.T.KENNEDY,  C.E.ATKINSON, 

PRESIDENT.  COUNTY  ACADEMY,    HALIFAX,  SACKVILLE, 

SECRETARY.  LOCAL  SEC  Y. 

tS-Writf    to    tilt-    Sc'orottiry    for    ti    Culeiidur, 


HARVARD   UNIVERSITY, 

SUMMER  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

During  the  summer  of  1893  courses  of  instruction  will   be  given  as  follows, 

ENGLISH,  three  courses,   viz.; — Hhetoric  and  Composition  IMIYSICS.  two  courses. 

(two   cour.ses)  :—ji.     Elementary  Course.     B.  .\dvanced  CHEMISTRY,  four  courses,  viz. :— Fundamental  Principles 

Course.     Anglo  Saxon.  of  Chemistry,  tiualitativc  Analysis,  tjuanlitative  .\nalysiB. 

(jEIOLVN,  two  courses.  \          Organic  Chemistry. 

FRENCH,   two  courses  BOTANY,    two   courses,   viz :— Vegetable  Morphology   and 

AMKIiUAN  HISTORY  Physiologv,  and  Microscopical  Anatomy  of  Pbaenogams, 

DKAfGIITlNti  and  DESCRIPTIVE   tiKOMETRY.  '          Crvptogamic  Botany. 

TRIGO.NO.METRY.  I  GEOLOGY,  three  cour.ses. 

ENGINEERING,  three  courses,    viz. :— Topographical   Sur  '  Pin'SICAL  TRAINING,  two  courses, 

veying.  Railway  Surveying,  Electrical  Engineering.  COUUSES  at  the  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

,  *  »  The  course  in  the  History  and  .Vrt  of  Teaching  omitted  this  year  will  he  given  in  lSlt4. 

Women  as  well  its  men  arc  admitted  to  these  courses,  except  those  in  the  Medical  School,  those  in  Engineering,  and  the 
two  more  advanced  cour.»es  in  Geology. 

In  addition  to  the  above-inentioncd  courses,  cortaiu  lectures  on  methods  of  instruction  will  be  given  by  teachers  in  the 
several  departments  represented  by  the  .schools  These  lectures  will  be  open,  without  charge,  to  the  persons  who  are  enrolle<l 
as  members  of  any  of  the  summer  schools  in  the  University. 

In  general  these  course*  are  adajiteil  to  the  needs  of  those  who  intend  to  t>c  teachers  in  the  several  subjects.  Several  of 
the  more  elementary,  however,  are  intended  also  to  meet  the  needs  of  beginners  and  may  be  taken  by  students  in  lieu  of  the 
corresponding  courses  in  ihc-  College  and  the  Lawrence  Scientitic  School,  and  in.iy  be  ciiunted  towards  a  degree. 

During  the  .session  of  the  Sclirlols  the  College  Library  will  he  open  from  H  A.  M.  till  5  p.  .m.  The  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  llie  Pcabody  .Museum,  the  Scmilii-  .Museum,  and  the  Mincralogical  Collection  arc  also  accessible  to  sludcnU  during 
the  summer  vacation.  _  o       •     i 

In  general  the  fees  for  the  above  mentioned  courses,  except  those  in  Chemistry,  Hotany,  Engineering  and  Physical 
Training,  are  $20  for  each  course. 

Board  and  loiK'in^'^  mav  be  olitaineil  in  Cambridcc  during  the  summer  vacation  at  a  cost  of  from  $.'i  to  $10  per  week. 
Students  arc- advisid  to  latie  their  meals  at  the  restaurant  provided  by  the  .schools,  where  food  will  be  provided  at  cost. 
.Vpplicalion  should  1m;  made  to  Mr  C.  M.  Rkadb,  19  Stoughton  Hall,  Camliridgi; 

Other  information  may  l)e  obtained  on  application  to  MONTAGUE  CHAMBERLAIN,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Gi-i:tT]^  &  GOis/nFj^isr^: 


-INVITE  ATTENTION  TO- 


AliLEN  &  GREENOUGH'S  LATIN  SERIES. 

Gninimar;  Cisiir.  Cifcni,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  with  full  in- 
trodiR-tidiis,  noti-s,  vnc;ibularies,  maps  and  illustrations:  Collar 
&  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Practical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

"  There  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  which  seems  to  me  so 

complete"    [as  the  A.  &  G.  Grammar).     Professor   Tyrrell,    Trinity 

College,  Dublin,  •>         i  -f 

This  Grammar  is /aci/ej>ri7icep.s  among  its  rivals."    Professor  D. 

Y.  Comstook,  Phillips  .\ndover  Academy.  Mass. 


■WTENTWORTH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

"The  most  popular  books  of  the  past  decade."  Arithmetics, 
AWrebra,  Geomt-trj-,  Trigonometry,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  not  less  than  200  colleges  and  3.000 
schools  which  use  the  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry  or  all  of  these: 
and  the  books  may  be  found  in  leading  institutions  in  Great  Britain, 
Turkey,  India,  Chma,  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

GAGE  &  ■WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements    of    Physics   (Gage),    Introduction   to   Physical 


Begirint-r's  Latin  Book  appears  to  me  admirably  suited  for      Science  (Gage).  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  (Williams) 
ntioducingyoungstudentstothatdifflcultlanguage,"  Oscar  Browning,      Laboratory  JIauual  of  General  Chemistry,  (Williams). 

nn^n-i^TOTW^A  wHTTpfc  nijx.i.Ti-  ol^T.Ix.c  "■}  ^'^"^  °°'  ""'S"  examined  but  studied  the  Physical  Science,  and 

GOODWIN  &  WHITE'S  GREEK  SERIES.  consider  it  superior  as  a  text  book  to  any  other  I  have  seen  "    Principa 

Grammar,  Lessons.  Beginner's  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan  I  DeBoer,  High  School,  Montpelier  Vt. 

of  Collar  &  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with  Scienc'e  ?n '?eclVrrs°croK"  'i!  olllvt',' GorSln^Sg^;  a'S^S 

vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  vocabulary.  '  Scotland. 

"I  know  of  no  Greek  grammar  for  English-speaking  students  that  Also  manv  other  valuable  text  books  Hpsrrihprl  in  nnr  fnl 

combnies  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form."    Professor  D'Ooge,  n  ,t„i                -i  •   iT  ■     ^"'""""^  "■'^*''  "OOKS  aescriDetl  in  our  tul 

Unversity  of  Michigan.  ,  Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 

The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready  "retail 
prices,  respectively,  $1.00  and  ^1.20.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  Halifax  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  stock  constantly. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 


JUST  COMPLETED,  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION 

CHAMBERS^     ENCVCLOPAEDIA, 

A.    Dictionary    of    Universal    ICnoxs'ledge. 

CHAMBERS'  EXCVCLOPAEDIA  contains  upwards  of  Thirty  Thousand  Articles  and  is  illustrated  bv  more  than 
three  thousand  live  hundred  wimd  engraviiiirs,  and  fifty-three  coloured  Maps. 

Nearly  One  Thousand  Contributors  have  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  this  Work. 

rimfs;— "There  is  e.xhaustiveness  in   the   selection  of  subjects,  entei^rise  in  securing  specialists  as  contributors     and 
accuracy,  clearness,   competency,  and  conciseness  in  the   treatment  of  the  articles." 

SOLD  UPON  EASY  TERMS  OK  F'AYMENT. 

WRITE  FOR  MORE  H^         O  ATTCIVT        P         P' 

DETAILED  INFORMATION  TO  1.       \^.       /\LL/i^l\       (Si       CO. 

Books,   Stationary,   Printing,   School  Supplies  and  Art   Materials 
. 124  and  126  GRANVILLE  STREET,  HALIFAX,  N.  S 

HALIFAX 

BUSINESS 

COLLEGE. 

119  HOLLIS  ST. 
HALIFAX,  N.  S. 
SEND     FOR     CIRCULAR. 

JC.  p.  FRAZEE,     Proprietor. 

PLAGS  FOR 

^    School  Buildings. 

Dominion,  British  and  Saint  George 
Ensigns 

.\ND 

UNION  and  FORT  JACKS, 


Your  Stomach 
DistressesYou 

aftcreatinga  lieartymeal,  and  the 
result  is  a  chronic  case  of  Indiges- 
tion, .Sour  Stomach,  Hc.-irtbnrn, 
Dyspepsia,  or  a  bilious  attai  k. 

RIPANS  TABULES 


North  Market  Wharf,    -    St.  John,  N.  B. 


i>tlu>j>h(cecif  au  Entire 
dicine  Cheat,  aud 

Id  be  kept  for  use  in 
ry  family. 


SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS 
EVERYWHERE. 


PDRE IIIB 

at  a  proper  temperature  is  an 
absolute  necessity  in  the  school- 
room,  as  improper  heating  and 
ventilating  seriously  affects  the 
health,  comfort  and  happiness  of 
teacher  and  children, 

The  Ffllier  &  Warren  System 

is  the  best  in  use,  and  as  a  secon- 
dary consideration  shows  by  re- 
peated tests  a  saving  of  25  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  coal  formerly  used. 

ROBB  ENGINEERING  CO..  L,d. 


vXfJKXTS. 


AMHERST,  NOYA  Sqotia, 
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Carpet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department 

Wc  call  the  iittcnlion  of  all  to  our  very  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  above  (Joods  at 

ALL    SEASONS    OF    THE    YEAR.  '' 

Our  large  warerooms  and  the  exceptional  facilities  we  have  for  buying  and  selling  immense  quantities,  enable  us  always  to  offer 

.A-    "Vex'^T-    Xjax*ge    SeleotjiooD. 

ill  any  of  the  follDwiii;:  lines; 

Brussels,  Wool,  Tapestry  and  Hemp  Carpets,  Stair  Carpets  and  Stair  Linens,  Linen  Squares,  Wool  Squares,  Kensington 
S()uares,  Stair  Oil  Cloths,  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  Linoleums,  Stair  Rods.  Cornice  Poles,  Curtain  Fasteners  of  all  kinds.  Curtains 
in  Lace,  Wool,  Rep,  Silk.  Furniture  Coverings  in  Cretonne,  Plush,  Damask,  Rep,  Silk.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  Comfort- 
ables, Eider  Down  Quilts.  Table  Covers,  Piano  Covers.  Table  Napery,  Napkins,  D'Oyley.s.  Tray  Cloths,  Table  Covers, 
Towels,  &c.,  &r.--evcr)'th!Mg,  in  fact,  comprised  in  the  words  General  House  Furnishings  as  applied  to  Dry  Goods. 

MANCHESTER,   ROBERTSON  &   ALLISON. 


27  &  29   KING  STREET, 


SAINT  JOHN,  N.  B. 

LIBRARlESSHfJ 


-sliUL-iaity.     Ou 


ihe  lowest.     Cata 


lugues  fiiriiitslied  on  applicalion.  Will  Bend 
double  qimnlities  fi<r  wU-ctiou.  wUh  privilege 
of  return.  If  wv  don'l  suit  you,  will  pay 
frt'itjht  both  ways.  V<.u  run  m>  rihk.  Try  uk 
Maps.  Black  Board  Slut  ngaud  Bnwhes,  Chalk 
Crayons,  Weights  and  Measures.  I,^son 
Sheets,  Ball  Frames.  Models,  I  icpand  (!Iny 
School  Books,  "WritinK  and  Drawing  l*tt|>ers 
constantly  ou  hand.  (.'aMnt^t  ( irsrans  and  S«-\v 
ing  Machu„s,  sold  ...  A  D  P  /l  \1  0 
t-asirst  leriiiB  of  i  uj  I  I  M  I  .^  1 1  |\l  \ 
„,en,    ...OOawe-k    UAUHlXO 

C.  H.  SNIITH  A.  CO., 


MCGILL    UNIVERSITY,    MONTREAL. 

KACULXY     OK     ARTS 


EXHIBITIONS    AND    SCHOLARSHIPS    OFFERED   FOR    COMPETITION    AT   THE   OPENING  OF 

THE  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER,  1893 

N.  li     Thr f  ilii-.>xhiliitioiiKiiiv.i|K-n  t..  women  Clwii  I'l  ilicsr  1"  w..iii.-ii  ali.iif,  .itli.T  in  ilir  Kirsl    or  Sc-oiid  year       Kor  sp«-lul  rcKiilall.mH  »«■ 

Cal.'mlnr  !>.  ICl. 
T..  Stuili-nts  eiiliTiiiL'  the  (IrsI  Vfar.  two  K-xliiliitioiis  of  i\r>.  two  of  $100.  ono  $ISO,  mid  niio  nt  $90. 

8iiliji<:l«  of   Exan)iDalion:-fiRKEK,   LATIN,  MAT11KM.\T1CS,    KNOLISII. 
To  Klii(li-Mt«  eiileriiiK  the  nociinrl  year,  four  K.xlilhltlnnK  of  SliV    (Sw  also  N.  B.  alK.vi-.! 

SuliJivtBof  E.xMniiiiati..n:-  OhEEK,  LATIN.  JUTHEMATK-S,  ENOLLSH  LITKU.M  ITKE.  CHEMISTRY,  FRENCH  i.i  OEIUIAN. 
Til  StildvntR  i-iiKtIiii.'  thi'  lliinl  jcnr,  llini'  S<'lioliti'slii|is  of  $1^1  and  Olii-  of  $120. 
rOne  of  tlifs*'  i.t  oITitihI  In  Mallieniatics  und  LoRir,  one  in  Nati^:al  Si-k-iice  niid  I,i)(iii-.  and  two  in  Clan.sit's  omi  Mo<Iern  I^ngiuiRi'  ) 

8«bJeot«:  -Ak  Hiated  in  Calendar  iif  lH!hj  n:i,  paife  Z'k 
Cinriilars  K'^inE  full  details  of  the  Mibjeoln,  etc.,  also  Cii 
I  Veil  -  ■  


tlve  Med.,  and  Veterinary  Sclenei-,  may  l>e  obfalmil  fron 


i.f  IjiB-,  MeiHeine,  Arts,  Applied S4■le 


r'lupara• 


lAddrem  Mrnill  College,  Montreal.) 


J.  W.  BRAKENRIDGE,  B.C.L.,  Act'ej  Secretary. 


W.   Rl>RKRT  MAV 


JAMK*  H.  MAT.  

J.V.MKS  S.  MAY  \  SON, 

MKKCllAN'T  TAILORS 

r>8  l*riiif«^  Win.  St. 

;•.  I)   lldX  M'-: 

ST.  JOHN,    -      -    -      N.    B. 


Thoh.sk  RnoH.,   Hatters  and  Furriers,  P.1  Kinj: 
Street,  SI.  John,  N.  B. 


Always  to  the  front  is  the  latMt  itylei 


Jewplry,  Watches,  Clocks  &  Platedware, 
A.  &  J.  HAY,  ST.  JOHN,  M.  B. 
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